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first file with the Secretary of the Interior a statement, certified by him, giving a 
detailed account of the payments or disbursements made of the school fund ap- 
portioned to his State or Territory. 

That differs in form, but really does not differ in spirit in its assump- 
tion of power from a command to the governor of every State that he 
shall file with the Secretary of the Interior annually a full statement 
of the payments and disbursements made of this fund. 

The section proceeds to require of the governor— 

And also the amount expended in such State or Territory, as required by sec- 
tion Yof thisact, and also a statement of the number of school districts in such State 
or Territory, and whether any portion of such State or Territory has not been 
divided into school districts or other territorial subdivisions for school purposes, 
and if so, what portion, and the reasons why the sane has not been so subdi- 
vided; the number of children of school age in each disdrict, and the relative 
numberof white and colored children in each district, and of the number of pub- 
lic, common, and industrial schoolsin each district; the number of teachers em- 
ployed; the rate of wages paid; the total number of children in the State or Ter- 
ritory,and the total number taught during the year and in what branches in- 
structed; the average daily attendance, and the relative number of white and 
colored children; and the number of months in each year schools have been 
maintained in each school district. 

But hear this: 

And apy State or Territory shall misapply or allow to be misapplied, orin any 
manner appropriated or used other than for the purposes and in the manner 
herein required, the funds, or any part thereof, received under the provisions of 
this act, or shall fail to comply with the conditions herein prescribed, or to re- 
port as herein provided, through its proper officers, the disposition thereof, and 
the other matters herein preseribed to be so reported, such State or Territory 
shall forfeit its right to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof— 

Until the full amount so misapplied, ete., shall have been replaced. 
And the sum so lost shall be distributed elsewhere. 

If it shall appear to the Secretary of the Interior that the funds received under 
this act for the preceding year by the State or Territory have been faithfully 
applied to the purposes contemplated by this act, and that the conditions thereof 
have been observed, then,and not otherwise, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
distribute the next year’s appropriation as is hereinbefore provided. And it 
shall be the duty— 

This is interesting— 

And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to promptly investigate 
all complaint '- 4 with him of any misappropriation by or in any State or 
Territory © any moneys received, 

There is nv couiplainant described or appointed. The complaint may 
come from anybody, everybody, who, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Interior, is important enough to deserve a hearing. When he 
listens to a complaint I see nothing to be done but to send a notice to 
his excellency the governor of one of our sovereign States, asking him 
to give account to the Secretary of the Interior as to these charges of 
niisappropriation and failure to comply with the terms of the law. 

lo proceed: 

\nd it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to promptly investi- 
gnte all complaints lodged with him of any misappropriation by or in any State 
or Territory of any moneys received by such State or Territory under the pro- 
visions of this act, or of any discrimination in the use of such moneys; and the 
said complaints, and allcommunications received concerning the same, and the 
evidence taken upon such investigations, shall be preserved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and shall be open to public inspection and annually reported to 
Congress. 

It is easy to suppose a case, as follows: The Secretary of the Interior 
sends notice to the governor, we will say of Alabama, that there are 
serious charges made by five or fifty respectable citizens in the north- 
west county of the State that there has been a misappropriation in that 
county, a violation of the provisions of the act. The Legislature may 
be in session. The time of the Secretary of the Interior is much occu- 
pied. He is required to investigate promptly. He requests the gov- 
ernor of the State to come up to Washington and bring the evidence 
with him as to how he has disbursed this money, and be prepared to 
answer the charges. The governor of the State says to the Legislature, 
‘Tf will be obliged to you if you will take a recess for a fortnight; we 
shall lose a million dollars if I do not go directly to the Secretary of the 
Interior and carry my papers and witnesses with me. I must appear 
there to represent Alabama, the defendant, in answer to five of her citi- 
vens on a complaint that she has violated a trust.’’ 

Such a case is quite possible; it is almost literally provided for. It 
is not to be supposed this $79,000,600 will all go through a process of 
distribution covering eight years without complaint as to the manner 
of the expenditure—involving charges of misapplication, failure to 
make full annual reports, keeping sectarian schools, discrimination on 
account of color, failure to prescribe the proper courses of education, 
or to file copies of its school-books, ete. 

The proceedings must be summary, because on or before the Ist day 
of September in each year the Secretary of the Interior is required to 
report to the President whether any State or Territory has forfeited its 
right to receive its apportionment under this act, and how forfeited, and 
whether he has withheld such allotment on account of such forfeiture. 

No State or Territory that does not distribute the moneys raised by 
its own taxes equally, without distinction of race or color, is to be en- 
titled to any of the benefits of this act. 

rhen there are two millions more provided in the sixteenth section 
to be given to the several States on the same basis, the basis of illiter- 
acy, to be known as the common-school-house fund, and to be expended 
for the erection of school-houses for the use and occupation of pupils 
attending schools in the sparsely populated districts. These houses 
must be built in accordance with plans to be furnished free on applica- 











tion by the Bureau of Education; but not more than $150 shall be paid 
from said fund towards the cost of any single school-house. Nothing 
extravagant is provided for there, evidently. There issomething ridic- 
ulously compassionate in this bill in its attempt to go down to the peo- 
ple of the State a thousand miles away from here and tell them we will 
give them $150 if they will furnish the rest and let us show them how 
to build a $300 school-house. 

I remember well the log school-house of my childhood, in a Southern 
State. It was of the rudest possible construction, costing, perhaps, two 
days’ labor of the neighbors and a few cents for nails and nothing for 
glass. But it was a good school; and the instruction ranged from A, 
B, C to Virgiland Horace. A proposal to ask the National Government 
for $150, or to take it if offered, would have been offensive. 

It is said that nothing is done under this bill, and great stress is laid 
upon that, without the previous assent of the State. I can notsee how 
that materially changes the character of the transaction. To impose 
upon a State these regulations or virtual commands, it is virtually ad- 
mitted, would be unconstitutional; but the consent of the State having 
been obtained, it is alleged to be constitutional. That consent only 
changes it from rape to prostitution. I hold that a State has no power 
to give the National Government an extension of its control over that 
State’s affairs. A single State can not surrender any fraction of its 
powers. 

In reply to propositions from a Federal officer to give money for 
schools and lay down terms and conditions and require legislation and 
detailed statistics and copies of school-books and statements of the 
courses of instruction, the natural reply of a New England governor 
would he, ‘I have the honor to refer you to the history of this Com- 
monwealth for two hundred and fifty years, colony and State, to show 
you that it has never been in the habit of reporting to anybody how it 
taught the children in its schools.’’ 

But there is no limit to the possible extent of encroachments upon 
local rights and duties if the policy and logic of this bill are to be sanc- 
tioned. A judicious distribution of money might bring over to national 
control a wide range of subjects which we have hitherto supposed to be 
retained by the several States for their exclusive regulation. 

Mr. President, Iam perfectly well aware that the constitutional ques- 
tionsinvolved here have been argued most ably, at great length, and re- 
peatedly. I make the frank admission that, though [am glad to see 
that some Senators are listening, I am not speaking to the Senate, but 
to a part at least of the people of Connecticut, because a decent respect 
for their opinions in favor of this measure requires that I should give 
some explanation of my opposition. I hcpe Senators will pardon me 
if I seem to say unnecessarily something of what has already been said. 

I consider that the bill is a judgment entered up that the common- 


| school system of the country, and, further than that, the system of 


local government on the whole, has been a failure in a very important 
particular. If there be one thing that distinguishes the legal and con- 
stitutional history of this country, it is the grand theory of decentrali- 
zation and localization of government. We inherited from our Piglish 
and Saxon ancestors the local governments of tithings, and hundreds, 
and boroughs, and towns, and counties. As much power as possible 
has been retained by the people for the management ofall business that 
begins and ends within their own sight and concerns the so-called 
smaller mattersof government. And this because such work can so be 
best done, and if not always best done in the judgment of people of 
other localities or of higher authorities, yet done in the manner most 
likely to content the people and develop the inestimable power of self- 
government. 

This bill says that in a matter so fundamental, so indispensable, as 
the education of children, there are a third of the States, more or less, 
that have so far failed that we must enter upon a very doubtful exer- 
cise of power and take a considerable share of control. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain the authority for the proposed new policy, it is 
said to lie chiefly in what is called the ‘‘ general-welfare’’ clause of the 
Constitution. It can be nowhere else. It is not found in usage; it is 
not found in statute; it is not in the letter of the Constitution. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution contains eighteen clauses 
specifying grants of power to the Congress. The first clause is as fol- 
lows: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and coilect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 


It is claimed that herein Congress is empowered to provide for the 
‘* general welfare;’’ that is, to do anything which in its judgment con- 
duces to the welfare of the nation, and as education is a good thing, 
Congress has a right to go to work to educate the people, especially as 
it is alleged that many of them are either unable or unwilling, or partly 
both, toeducate themselves. The Senatorfrom New Hampshire pushed 
this claim to a most extravagant extent, likening the bill to the des- 
perate endeavors of a nation to save its life in time of war, and affirm- 
ing for the National Government a right to say that school education 
is a matter of such vast and vital importance, and is so wofully neg- 
lected, that the nation must in a time of peace and wonderful prosperity 
assume measurable control over it, even though it were admitted to be 
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1 
beyond constitutional reach. Pomeroy’s Constitutional Law has 
" come a standard authority. This authority (he was my classmate 
; old friend, I am happy to declares: 
5 If the construction should be ad i which regards the second S 
. the debts and pr le for tl n defense and general we + 
x deper t grant « wer, it would, in effect, be making: r ge al g 
4 ment u ted iding for the common defense and eral well 
j cludes which any government could pos and a g 
| pow broad terms would be the same as making Congres i 
j equal in the extent of its functions to the British Parliament. 
| The usual and constant theory of the Government has been that the 
(a expression ‘‘to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense and 
ie general welfare’’ is not an independent grant of power. ‘The power 
= ; ; \ + 1 ¢ r 
a of unlimited taxation is truly granted, for that is essential to sover- 
j eighty, but it is granted for specified purposes, and the application of 
: the levied money is confined to paying the debts and providing for the | 
common defense and general welfure. As Story and others suggest, the | 
e clause has now the same meaning and purpose that it would have if | 
‘ it read, ‘‘The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes’’ in 
] order ‘* to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
i . . 7. . 
i welfare.’? So far from being used tosignify a grant of power the words 
' ‘“gveneral welfare ’’ are used for a limitation of power. 


The words had a history and a construction before the Constitution 
was draughted. They occur inattempts to draught schemes of colonial 
federation. They are found in the third of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, thus: 


of friend 


Art. 3. The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league ship 
with each other for their common defense, the security of their liberties, and 
their mutual and general welfare, binding themselves, etc. 

Clearly the Continental Congress understood that as well as if it had 


italicised the word ‘‘general’’ and said ‘‘for their general and not in- 
dividual, local, and particular welfare.’’ 
Bancroft says: 





The phrase “general welfare,’’ adopted from the Articles of Con 
thouga seemingly vague, was employed in a rigidly restrictive sen 
(in the language of Washington the concerns of Union at 


particular policy of any State.’ 
When the necessity for a better bond of union appeared and the great 
constitutional convention assembled, it adopted the following resolu- 


tion: 
That the national legislature ought to be empowered to enjoy t 
} 


rights vested in Congress by the Confederation, and moreover. to! 
cases to which the separate States are incompetent, or in whi h the 
of the United States may be interrupted by the exercise of individual 
tion. 

They afterward revised the resolution, and after again proposing to 
give the new Government all the powers granted by the Articles of 
Confederation, they added: 
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And moreover, to legislate in all cases for the general interests of the U 


n 
and also in all those to which the States are separately incompetent, or in which 


the harmony of the United States may be interrupted by the exercise of indi 
vidual legislation. 

To me there are no explanatory phrases of that day more 
of the authority given Congress than those quoted. 

Roger Sherman and Oliver Ellsworth, delegates from Connecticut, in 
their joint letter transmitting the new Constitution to the governor ot! 
Connecticut, said that— 


+ 
U 


significan 


The additional powers vested in Congress extend only to matters respecting the 
common interests of the Union, and are especially defined, so that the particu- 
lar States retain their sovereignty in all other matters. The objects for which 
Congress may apply money are the san#e mentioned in the eighth article of the 
Confederation, namely, for the common defense and general welfare, and for 
payment of the debts incurred for those purposes. 

Whoever has examined the too scanty records of that constitutional 
convention will find that no stress was ever laid upon the words ‘‘ gen- 
eral welfare’ as conveying the power claimed by the advocates of this 
bill. Nobody thought of them save an occasional skeptic, hostile to the 
general plan, who pointed to that clause as virtually consolidating all 
the colonies in one grand national government; but nobody either in 
the great convention itself orin the separate State convention ever paid 
serious attention to that criticism. 

Among the ablest bodies ever assembled in the country were the con- 
ventions called by the ral’ States to consider the adoption of this 
Constitution. The ablest jurists and wisest legislators of the colonik 
were there. There is some record of their debates. I have not been 
able to find a single instance in which the most captious criti 
critics were abundant, claimed that the words ‘‘ general welfare’’ had 
the construction given them by the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Evarts]. Those conventions were 
all exceedingly jealous of this new Government. The great obstacl 
in the path of the adoption of the Constitution was the popular fear that 
it was to absorb the precious rights of local government. 
offered amendments: New York, thirty-three; Massachusetts, twenty 
six; Rhode Island, twenty-one; Virginia, twenty—in general looking 
rather towards restrictions and limitations of national power, but not on: 
attempting to give a restricted meaning to the words ‘‘ general welfare,’’ 
simply becauve those words were understood to be themselves words ot 
limitation. The general character of those propositions is shown by 
the ten amendments that were adopted. Two of them (the ninth and 
tenth) were not in the original only because they would have n 
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Seven States 
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y ips l is, and their n is o abundant ca 
Lhey are 
Art. I ( n e e 
And the fi us Article X\ 
rl ‘ t i s ( « 
prol ) S 8, ar Sta 
people 
There 1s another test o na n l ‘ 
There have been about one hundred and ten State 
in the United States. A considerable n I no ot 
knowing how many, and in many cases undoubtedly they w . ent 
instruments—were draughted and failed of adoptio oO hun- 
dred and ten, I think seventeen were adopted before the Con ition o , 
the United States, but at least a hundred constitutional conve ous hav 
been held, probably many more than that, since 1789. Now, I ay 
to every Senator to say whether I am correct in aflirming that pro 
we have had no representative bodies in the United States to equal those 
| constitutional conventions in ability I do not think that there is an 
instance in which a State (unless it might have been in some rough 
periods of reconstruction; certainly in times of peace there has not been 
an instance) did not with a broad and generous patriotism say, ‘* Let 






































us have our best men, by general ticket, if not otherwis« 
Is there a single one of those constitutions which gives the 
imaginable color to the construction that the great Senator fi 





York places on this clause of the Constitution 
There is still other authority. I take the li 


ot a single 
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miliar passages from Jefferson, Madison, and Story. 1 read an extract 
from volume 1 of Story on the Constitution, page 644, section 926 
quoting Thomas Jefferson in his opinion on the Bank of the United 
States, 15th February, 1781: 

To lay taxes to provide for the general far I i State 

Says he 
to lay taxes for the purpose of providing for the general welfare Fort g 
of taxes is the wer and the general wel the purpose for which the »wer 
s to be exerci i Congress are not to lay taxes ad m rany pur the 
please, but only to pay the debts or provide for the welfare of t I 
like manner they are not to do anything they please to vide r ti 
welfare, but only to lay taxes for that purpos« Toconsider the p 
us describing the purpo e of the first, but as giving a distinct i 
power to do any act they please, which might be for the good of 
would render all the preceding and subsequent enumeration of p 

| pletely useless, It would reduce the whole instrument to a single p! 
of instituting a Congress with power to do whatever would be for th of 
the United States; and as they would be the sole judges of the good or « t 
also would be a power to do whatever evil they pleased It is an established 
rule of construction, where a phrase will bear either of two meanings, to give 
that which will allow some meaning to the other parts of the stru and 
not that which will render all the others useless. Certainly no such rsal 

power was meantto be given them It was intended to lace the » y 
within the enumerated powers. and those, without which, as mear pe 
ers could not be carried into effect 

This opinion was deliberately reasserted by Mr. Jefferson on other 
| occasions 

| Mr. Madison, in his letter of November 27, 1830, to Mr. St nson. 
Says: 

( s nt, the immeasurable differ between tl onst . 
tion limit rs to the enumerated objects, and expanded, as it we i 
be, by the import claimed for the phraseology in questior The differe eis 
equivalent to two constitutions, of characters essent V rasted wi e: ch 
other; the one possess r powers confined to certain specific Ll cases, tl ner 

| extended to all cases w For what is the case that would not be em- i 
braced by a general power tuo raise money; a power to pr : rti g ral 

| velfare, and a power to pass all laws necessary and pr e pow- 

| ers into execution; all such provisions and laws supe ling at the s t e 

ill local laws and constitutions at variance with them? Can less be sa vith 

| the evidence before us, furnished by the journal of ive t ‘ than 

that it is impossible that such a constitution as the la r would hay be« 

1 ¢ mended to the States by all the members of that W r 

is ribed to the instrument? 

i 

| Story, in his work on the Constitution, volume 1, page 620 tion 

| 909, says: 

sec, 909. The Cons tion was, from its ery or n. cont , ] 

| frame of a national! government, of spec al and enumerated “ es and ‘ 

| general and unlimited powers. This is apparent, as w eT] 5 

| the history of the proceedings of the convention h frar ‘ 

| formed the admitted basis of all legislat and it il reas 

| nee it was put into operation, by all who hav ts o } “ 
vocates, as well as by all who have heen its « i or; 

lause ‘‘to pay the debts and pro tt ) } se 
fare of the United States’’ is const an ke i 

ant of power, it not o renders who mt t i ie 
subsequent enumeration of spec powers tit pla d 
hem, and creates a general authority ( t ey 

| deem for the common defense ge I 

| 

| Story, volume 1, page 302, s 

~ 126. On the other hand ar of equal im ta snotto enlarge 

t ¢ truct iofa en power bey id the fair scope « ts terms. mere becaus 

| the restr! nis mver nt ott or even mischievous if it em 

hievous tl power of redressir evil lies with the people by an exercise of 

the power of amendment. If lo not choose to apply the rer t may 
fairly be presumed that the mischief is less than what would arise froin a furthe 
xtension of the power; or that it is the less of two evils Nor sh« i it eve 

- lost sight of that the Government of the United States is one of lin i and 

; enumerated powers, and that a departure from the true import and sense ts 
»wers is, pro tanto, the establishment of a new const tior Itiad ge for th 
people what they have not chosen to do for themselves. It is ge th 
functions of a legislator and deserting those of an exp der the law Ar 























from impolicy or inconvenience ought here to be of no weight. 
The « nd principle is to declare, ita lez scripta est, to follow, and to obey. 
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| ences a °9 to thisday. The Constitu- 
tion int d nation with a government 
authorized to do anything necessary to which individual States were 
incompeten The fat] we t thi x that a State could n 
keep a district school 
But this is substan { { 1, the S to1 
from New Yor! i pe t great and rious 
work Che Ame 1 peopl ind glorious peopl Chere- 
ic the rreat and glorious I ( ent must undert e th 
eat and : riot worl Let 1 1 es j ul ra 
rection | Live l ( 2a i 1 tne oO ( of 
human g it it ( 101 | \ i 
two d ge t es ¢ \ » the sti 
‘ r, spare t i < , lv ma > 
towara ClVill 
rhe thing called government fi yp l m KIL yr ¢ h other 
d, secondly, prot heir 
~) of ou i l I to 1 é ber ] 
w « I i l 3 1 ‘ Un 
in force ar ve upon the | \ rin { Fed- 
é m { l liction, or in d x rd 3, ora or ot] 
places under ex« i led | i } si outsid 
] 
those reservations one man a ten years may lled in tl 
face of the ] 1 the « the Un LSt s, and tan officer 
I wit ly l erie! uniess nd i, the ¢ I ill b ( iInected wit 
the obstruction of some Federal law. 
Moreover, when a cit 1 of Connect t goes to London or to P 
ind suffers outrageous wrong and sends report thereof to Washington, 


| the power of the nation is invoked, and if necess 


e of it all summed up by the same author, volume 1, | 
page 644 | 
} { eda rent andd int times | 
i Was { j wequliesced , | 
- he Lo ral ( i 1as | on 
( l ‘ 1 t} 
‘ . t ts t j i < 
I r tl - ( 1 
{ 
| ‘ i: rep , 1a lred can tl t 
t aor t! | t we i Ir l ,ou i y 
i 
i Choate ¢ ed a I orical flou t ] ed 
{ l ! rfee prope ‘ oy 
é oO r é imerat | of J l l T i ; | 
\ t i over wh co rol 1618 ap \ I n ] 
t erest tr } j iv tax tot } n tn « I 
‘ ! : ] tnfa thn 
‘ i the citi } VY take! yV-nine ou [a nun- 
1 } 
‘ ) nad upon t iltar for t ood of t) 
‘ i ul i ece tol Lilé I em<¢ ven 
‘ ‘ * down to the St 3s and putt ts ] son the! 
i r 1 of me vers of Conere determining not « y | 
l »Teg) I I r I \ 3, but the men to « it the votes, | 
to return the votes, if necessary protecting them by an 
en y e who has a right to vote fora - 
‘ l ie | ture has al it to ite fo vi resentat 
( e pows' 1is bound to pr 
t i 
\\ I y of limitations let us be equally 
ré to ) ty and supremacy of the Federal 
Grove j 
his ( ’ mi 4 . & cuit | 
this Grovernment face ( LO b otner nat 
: - . 28 
it becomes a nation among nations, with all the powers which are 
} Pg ry " . 4 - bt. 
< ial to the dignity and usefulness thereof. Chere is nothing that 
] . : »5 41 . 7s ? , ; | 
Uncle Sam can be calied upon to do as a gentleman among nations | 


that he has not the absolute power to do. 

Where else is it? The States have it not; and yet we are, as to all 
the world without, a nation, full orbed, matchless in splendor and 
ur, moving to the front of the world. Is it not so? 

le memoranda of things done by the United States Government, 
which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] carefully collected 
lated and recited in the last session to justify his view favorable 
to this bill, to show that the United States exercised an equally broad 
constitutional power in other matters. That which he used to justify 
himself I use to justify myself. Itis in accordance precisely with what 
I have said of the great nation, full orbed, fully developed. He cited 
an appropriation in 1796 of $4,000 paid to two Americans who had been 
obliged to pay that sum to ransom themselves from Algerines; $50,000 
in 1812, under Madison, to purchase provisions to give to Venezuelans 
who had suffered from an earthquake. Madison jn 1813 signed a bill 
to distribute vaccine matter among the States. It would be less de- 


wonderful thing then, and was regarded certainly with as much dignity 
as our present distribution of beans. 

In 1547 ships of war were sent to convey provisions to the people of 
Ireland. In 1871 ships went with provisions to the starving people of 
France and Germany. In 1876 the Government spent something like 
a million dollars participating in the great centennial exhibition. It 

y to explore the Amazon; it spent money upon the Wilkes 
exploring expedition; it spent money upon expeditions to the North 
urveyed the Nicaragua canal; it has observed eclipses, etc. 
things which I claim that the Government has a right to do, 
concerning the broad general welfare as distinguished from the local and 


ole it 


puch are 


particular and personal welfare of the people of the States. All these 
thir ire consistent with the claim I made that there must be some- 
where the perfection of a nation as toexternal matters. It is not to be 


up} 1 that we shall be the only government in the world that can 
not pay a compliment to any other nation. It is not to be supposed 
that we are the only people in the world who can not make a subscrip- 
a 
‘ 


ion tosome international charity or which can not put up a great statue. 
fere is a gallant English or Dutch captain who rescues one of our 
sinking ships; the President sends him a watch orachronometer. InaJl 
external matters the Federal Government is supreme, and must doand 


has the right to do whatever it is well for a gentleman among nations 
to do, or, in the language of the constitutional convention, that ‘‘ to 


which the separate States are incompetent, or in which the harmony 
of the United States may be interrupted by the exercise of individual 


hen the Connecticut sailor found the old bark Resolute derelict in 
the Arctic seas and brought it down to New London, a fine exploring 
: t the British Government, our Government compensated the sailor 
for it, took possession of it, fitted it up in good taste, and sent it to the 


British , : . li i 

british people with our compliments and good-will. It was accepted 

in like spirit; and now a fine table made from oak of the old Resolute 
, 


and sent over by Queen Victoria, is that upon which the President 
rr . tie ‘ anai + . . 

wrices daily in his audience chamber. I do not find the constitutional 

power for that in any particular letter or word of the Constitution, but 


} 
i 

h 
A} 





ary our magnificent 
Navy and Army may be sent immediately to set it all right. Sixty 
mi l nd justice. Let the same man cross the 
jine into Rhode Island and in like manner be infamously wronged 

The Government that might be ready to send armies and navies against 
other nations has nothing whatever to say to Rhode Island. The wrong 
may be repeated year after year, and it may be in spirit and reality in- 
flicted upon the citizen simply because he is a citizen of Connecticut; 
but so long as Rhode Island passes no law against citizens of Connec- 
ticut as distinguished from citizens of other States no branch of the 
Federal Government can interfere. Now, why is not the eloquence of 
the two distinguished Senators directed toward these obvious omissions 
in the great Constitution, under which there is no possibility of doing 
so plain and proper a thing as protecting human life? Is a Govern- 
ment providing for the general welfare when it can not enforce laws for 
the ordinary protection of persons and property in ninety-nine one 
hundredths of the area of the States? 

Let us try another test. One may take the United States Consti- 
tution and, without having a State constitution before him, may easily 
sketch what the latter must be. On the other hand, give toa legal 
scholar, who has never heard of the Federal Constitution, copies of the 


‘ 





lions of people would dema 
i 


; . : | State constitutions and he can construct the general features of the 
fensible, it seems to me, nowadays; but it was a very singular, new, and | Soe r : : 


former, just as the naturalist, from a single bone, reconstructs the 
prehistoric animal. 

The United States has passed no law against murder, mayhem, rape, 
robbery, theft, and the whole range of crimes against person and prop- 
erty, save only when committed thus, in the language of the statute: 

Within any fort, arsenal, dock-yardgmagazine, or in any other place or dis- 
trict of country under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 

Or upon the high seas, or in any arm of the sea, or in any haven, river, creek 
basin, or bay within the admiralty and marine jurisdiction of the United States 
and out of the jurisdiction of any particular State. 








As I have said, except in those areas described there is no Federal law 
against these great crimes. Now, take the statute-book and lcok 
through it. To the criminal statutes mentioned add the laws punish- 
ing crimes against the existence of the Government, piracy, crimes 
against the courts, against the operation of the Government in the 


matter of revenue, currency, and postal service, the misconduct of 


United States officials, and crimes against the elective franchise and 
the civil rights of citizens, and you have the whole catalogue of crim- 
inal laws of the National Government. The remainder of the single 
volume is chiefly devoted to the organization and duties of Congress, 
the judiciary, the various Executive Departments, the Army and Navy, 
Territories, lands and Indians, the diplomatic service and foreign rela- 
tions, revenue, postal service, commerce, patents, bankruptcy, and a 
few other topics of obviously general national interest. 

Take the Federal statute-book and you may construct the average 
State statute-book without having a single copy of a State statute-book 
inexistence. 'Takethe Revised Statutes of the several States, the thirty- 
eight volumes, and look through the tables of contents. Note the elab- 
yxrate regulations of the educational system, the details of assessment 
and direct taxation, the scheme of life for multitudinous business cor- 
porations, the safeguardsof the relation of husband and wife, parentand 
child, guardian and ward, master and servant; the laws of inhabitancy ; 
the tenure and transfer of real estate; the laws of commonsand highways; 
the laws of health and burial, and for the sale of poisons and liquors, the 
laws for the settlement of estates; the elaborate prohibitions of all wrongs 
to life, person, and property, and the full remediesin graded courts for all 
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a rrassments arising irom t 
and intermingled relations of forty or fifty State 
of railway company organization and governm 
150,000 miles of railroad in the United Stat 


or aouvile or qua 








ple tracks enough to 





allel ines. 





» number of Government oflicers and employés tor 





shall we do with seven hundr 


employés, soldiers, sailors, etc.? What dividend s 





ent owners of railway stock ? 
upon the bonds we issue for the stock? Political organ 
in the field are putting national railways in their platfo 
Some worthy people desire to have the National Gov: 
a savings bank—that is to sa 


y, ope n ba s 
onsequence, and pay interest to the de 








of any « l site 
much shall we pay? Fourper cent. is aslittle as most de 
content with. The present depositsin the savings ba 

+ , ’ ‘ 


amount to nearly or quite eleven hundred millions. 
borrow that sum and pay 4per cent. therefor when \ 
want at 2.40 per cent.? But that is the theory pressed, : 
magical in the words ‘‘ United States,’’ and as 
could not be left in charge of the people in their several 
sure Connecticut desires to be letalone. Her citizens h: 
savings banks. My colleague [Mr. PL 
Surely we can not + to believe that any person 
ington is better qi 


better qualified to 





somethin 
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nspe t them than ot own Sta 


all of whom are under the daily watch of the deposit 
There is a little more logic in the proposition to « 


telegraph, because that bears a resemblance to the car: 





but we shall look with great jealousy upon a governm: 
system, costing a hundred millions of capital and re 
force of employés. 


I hear the exclamation ‘State rights!’ as if I were u 
cateof State rights. Iam upon the ground of the constitt 


tion, of every Stat he 


tution. Lamu 


T 


Perhaps it would cost the nation eight tho 


dollars to get possession of them, and then add six hundred 
land fifty thousand Govern: 


Or what rate of interest 


pon the ground of every great writer upo1 


tution, and the ground of the Supreme Court from the fi: 
I am where the history, laws, Constitution, and legal 
country compel me to stand and stay until we have a ¢ 





struction of our whole theory, which is decentralization, 
ernment, and supreme majesty and power in the great 


central government within its necessary field. 
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Ss APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The cheapest way to have acommon school, other things being equal, 
is to have the people take the money from their own pockets and hand 
it to the schoolmaster and the carpenter and the wood-seller and the 
book-seller in their own district. The people will be more likely to see 
waste and mismanagement and they will think oftener of the school. 
The process nearest to that in value is the action of county and State 
authorities 

ut if money is paid ont at the back door to A B, and 95 per cent. of 
it is paid in a year after by C D at the front door, some illiterate peo- 
ple will think that C D pays it out of his own pocket. 

When the eight years of this bill shall have expired, you wi!l hear 
candidates upon the stump saying, ‘‘ My fellow-citizens, I am going 
back to Washington in place of Smith. Smith says the Biair bill is 
played out; that the time is up, and he does not want any more of 
it. As against that narrow view of the Constitution, as for that mis- 
erable, by-gone, worn-out theory of State rights, I am for the broad 
national view. I promise you, if I get there, the Blair bill shall be 
renewed and continued. And inasmuch as the population of our dis- 
trict has increased, I shall join in demanding at least $12,000,000 or 
$15,000,000 a year hereafter. This is a great country.’’ 

[ have no faith that the process willcease. More probably the meas- 
ure will be made stronger and the scheme of supervision and interfer- 
ence stronger. A previous acceptance by the State will be waived by 
mutual assent. It will be enough to refer to the law of 1888. The 
farce of purchasing the assent of aState is easily omitted. The process 
of Federal assumption of State duties—let us hear less of rights and 
more of duties—the process will not take the form of violent trespasses. 
It is more likely to proceed in the disguise of good works and to win 
its way by purchases and compromises. 

I am reminded of that pia fraus, that pious fraud of the ancient com- 
mon law, the process of fine and recovery. A B was in possession of 
lands securely entailed, bolted down by entails, entirely beyond his 
control. Wherefore, in order to convey the lands he pretended to lose 
them. C D brought a sham suit; A B abandoned the defense and 
was allowed to compromise and surrender the estate. In time the courts 
and even the Parliament came to recognize this as honest business. It 
would be only repeating history if in twenty years after the passage of 
this bill the Federal Government should find itself virtual master and 
certain mismanager of common schools, and then encounter and sur- 
render to a fierce agitation for a return to wisdom. 

It does not bother me that Connecticut is to get $352,000 from this 
bill and pay out $871,780. I do not think it would trouble the people 
of our State at all if they thought the balance was given for a great 
and just national purpose. I know it would not. They never shrink 
from the cost of education or whatever is indispensable to State and 
national prosperity. But I have to doubt that the Senator from New 

lampshire could go right into Connecticut and persuade some illiterates 
(hat the bill was really a benefaction to Connecticut, because they could 
ace the $352,000 come into our state-house and go out into the towns 
and school-districts, but they would see little of the collection and 
travel of the $871,000 going down to Washington. 

As an interesting, if not amusing, example of the exhibitions that 
this great benefaetion develops, I present a resolution taken from the 
Democratic platform adopted in North Carolina June 26, 1884: 


Whereas there is now more than $100,000,000 in the Treasury of the United 


States wrung from the pockets of the people by unjust taxation on the part of | 


the Republican party: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we will accept such distribution of said surplus revenues of the 
Government for educational purposes as may be made by the Congress of the 
United States: Provided, always, That the same shall be disbursed by State 
avrents. and not accompanied by objectionable features and embarrassing con- 
ditions. 


That which most strongly draws the sympathy of good people toward | 


this measure is the appeal in behalf of the emancipated slave. There 
is no person under twenty-three years of age who wasa slave. There 
is no person under twenty-six who has a recollection of his bondage. 
Nearly a generation of the former slaves is dead. For the survivors 
there isgreat hope in moral and religious training; but very few of those 
illiterate now will hereafter learn to read. The Uncle Toms and Aunt 
Dinabs are in that regard almost hopeless. 

I forbear to inflict upon the Senate tables of statistics and pages of 
quotations, but my reading convinces me that the South is for the most 
part making excellent progress—in some cases most admirable progress 
in education. 

Surely the votes show that the States for whose benefit the bill is 
chiefly urged show it a remarkable degree of hostility and give us cause 
for doubt and hesitation. It would be also remarkable if some Sena- 
tors were not overpersuaded to support the bill by the popular effect 
of the temptation offered by tens of millions of money. Some States 
unanimously oppose it. The Kentucky Legislature has adopted hostile 
resolutions during our discussions here. Has any Southern Legislature 
sent to Congress this winter an appeal inits behalf? I have not heard 
of one. 

Who says that Maryland is poor and can not take care of her chil- 
dren, and is willing to take $150 to help build a school-house? Or 
Delaware? Or great and rich Missouri? Does Texas need it with her 
278,000 square miles, an empire of itself, whose startling statistics of 








area, school lands, and past and prospective growth travel around the 
world? What folly to carry to Texas next year $356,000, and four mill- 
ions within eight years. She has uncounted resources not yet changed 
to money, and has just thrown the deed of a principality to the con- 
tractors for her new state-house! Does Arkansas need it, with her 
wonderful prosperity and her most honorable zeal in the cause of edu- 
cation? Or Florida? The good cause prospers there also. The North 
fancies that its emigrants scattered al! over the State deserve part of 
the credit, but, if the native is entitled to the whole of it, so much the 
better. Georgia boasts of her wealth and growth. 

Mr. President, it is an old saying, and one worthy of belief, that self- 
help is the best of all help. Every one of us here, something like a 
veteran in experience of the world, knows exactly how to spoil a boy 
of sixteen by nursing him and feeding him with a spoon. I think that 
large hodies of citizens can be similarly injured. The education that 
is obtained in a community where it is hard work for the father to 
spare the $5, and where he is certain to ask the boy every few days, 
‘** How are you getting along, John?’’ and where the mother must care 
for the children and watch and patch them, and start them to school, 
and wish for their help at home on busy days—that kind of education 
is worth something; but the education paid for out of the inexhausti- 
ble pocket of Uncle Sam is not worth twenty-five cents on the dollar 
to some people. The odds are it will Gemsralize them in the end. 

I thank the occupantof the chair [Mr. PLATT] for what he sends me 
at this moment in behalf of the history of his side of the State—the 
ancient colony of New Haven, consolidated with Connecticut in 1662. 

The legislation of New Haven, in 1656, contains this chapter: 

It is ordered that the deputies for the particular court in each plantation 
within this jurisdiction for the time being, or where there are no such deputies, 
the constable or other officers in public trust shall, from time to time, have a 
vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors within the \imits of the said 
plantation; that all parents and masters do duly endeavor, either by their own 
ability and labor, or by improving such schoolmaster or other helps and means 
as the plantation doth afford, or the family may conveniently provide that all 
their children and apprentices, as they grow capable, may, through God’s bless- 
ing, obtain at least so much as to be able to read the Scriptures and other good 
and profitable printed books in the English tongue, being their native lan- 
guage, etc. 

I have no doubt that a great many friends of education, superintend- 
ents of public schools and eminent teachers, most honorable citizens 
whose business it has not been to study law-making, led by the most 
laudable and generous of impulses, have been warm friends of this bill. 
To those people I pay my tribute of profound respect, if they will per- 
mit me to say it, affection. But sitting here reading, hearing, and 
thinking, looking over the whole broad field, and looking not to this 
year, or the next year, or the next, but to wide results and many years, 
some of us are led to believe the bill fraught with more mischief than 
good. 

But by no means all the educators are upon what is to me the wrong 
side. President Barnard, of Columbia College, New York, says: 

My objections are founded not only on the consideration that it is a bill to 
promote mendicancy, but also upon the higher consideration that it is totally 
without justification in the Constitution of the United States. There is not only 
in the Constitution no direct grant of power to Congress to do a thing of this 
kind, but the spirit of the provision in regard to the power of taxation is vio- 
lated when it is proposed to distribute money among the States, not in propor- 
tion to the entire population, but in proportion to a particular class; and inas- 
much as the distribution ofthese large sums of money has a manifest tendency 
to discourage the honorable spirit of self-help in the subsidized States, it is man- 


ifestly doing harm rather than good, and hence can not find even a poor pre- 
text at justification under the much-abused ‘* general-welfare”’ clause of section 





| 8 of the Constitution. 


President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, says: 

At the head of a petition in favor of the Blair bill which has been circulated in- 
dustriously in these parts, the fact that there is a surplus in the Treasury was 
placed prominent among the reasons why the petition should be signed. 

These in brief outline are my reasons for opposing the Blair bill, and I think 
it was owing to similar reasons that only one signature to the petition men- 
tioned above was obtained from the college faculty. 


President Carter, of Williams College, dwells upon the value of vig- 


| orous effort and self-denial of the people as the thing there is the most 


need for in this question: 


I have spent some time in the South, and have given some attention to the con- 
ditions and prospects of general educationin that partof the country. My pre- 
vious feeling that the precious boon of education can not be conferred on whole 
peoples without regard to their estimate of its vaiue, but must be secured by 
vigorous efforts and self-denial arising from an appreciation of the necessity of 
the rudiments to every community, has been deepened by what I have seen. 
There is great need of schoolsin the South. There isalso great need of hospitals. 
But it by no means follows that it would be wise for the Federal Governmentto 
devote large sums of money to the erection of buildings and the support of di- 
rectors for either the training of the mind or the cure of the body. Ifthe result 
of the Blair bill could be to encourage self-help and to make education precious, 
to arouse self-denial and give vigor to the slowly but surely increasing respect 
for public education, and firmness to the determination to make it more general 
and thorough, one might support it with earnestness. But the effect of its pas- 
sage and enforcement could not be such, but would be the very reverse. And, 
though one must have warm sympathy with some of those educators who have 
done much to develop this respect and self-reliance, under most difficult condi- 
tions, and who now ask for the passage of the bill, the best interests of the South 
and of the country as a whole, rightly considered, loudly ask that we carefully 
adhere, in this matter above all others, to the principles of local self-government 
and local self-reliance. 


Here is a protest from the superintendent of schools in Texas: 


Sir: It is amistaxe to assume that the teachers of the South universally desire 
the passage of the Blair bill. The State Teachers’ Association of Texas has once 
refused to indorse the Blair bill, once indorsed a resolution favoring Federal aid 
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without Federal supervision, and at its last meeting red the ect 
entirely. Many leading teachers in this State are outspoken in opposi 
the Blair bill, while almost all are indifferent to it. : 
In common with many of the more thoughtful teachers of the Sout I 
not see how such a bill, by which the Federal Government w gradually as 
sume contro! of education, can be constitutional. I still hold to the belief t 
all powers not expressly delegated to the Gene ral Government are reserved t 
the St I he people; and I have not ceased to interpret t g ra 
l ’ of the Constitution as limited by the speci ! ts of pov 
‘same instrument. I hold these opinions, witl assuming to 
il lawyer, because I believe that the Constitut sate e so 
| comprehensive that an average school-boy can indersiand 
,apart from the constitutional question, I believe that the | r bill, if it 
should become a law, would impede the progress of popular ed i th 
South. Of the progress which has been made in the last decade, and w h is 
still being made, I need say little; for all who have given any at ition to this 
matter know how wonderful ithas been. The Southern States never! 
in so good a condition educationally as they are at presen The growth is 


normal, healthy,and strong. Interest in the education of the masses is great 
than it has ever been. Opponents of public schools have been verted or si- 
lenced, In the mean time the spirit of self-help has grown apace with the rapid 
industrial development, which is almost universal This spir f 
the life-blood of any sound educational system either in the individual, or the 
school, or the State; and this spiri 
are supplementing State aid by local 
the people are not led to lool 
for the support of the schools The Southe 
earry on and develop efficient system 
inaugurate them twenty years ago. 
to do so? 

Some of the d 
friends for it by } 
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f-help is 








yws by exercise. Many school districts 
In a few years all will do so if 

nselves to the Feds 1 Treasury 
States are much better : 

ic schools now than they were to 












ighted advocates of this bill have wor 
ly probable that 
ll should become a law,to reduce the State 
tax for the support of the schools by the amount received from the Federal 
Treasury. Thus the effect would clearly be not only to stop the healthy 
ress now being made, but even to lower the present standard 
our school system. 

Illiteracy is disappearing in the Southern States. The apparent increase 
shown by the census of 1880, as compared with that of 1870, is simply due to the 
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romises of lower schoo! taxes, and it is high 
strong effort will be made, if the bi 
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untrustworthiness of the Jatter so far as the South is concerned rhe census of | 
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1890 will show the truth. f the South, while bearing the bur 
mass of illiteracy which overweighted citizenship at the close of 
has been able to make such satisfactory progress in al] that constitutes stable 
prosperity, no fes -the welfare of the nation from this quarter need be en 
tertained in the future. 


n of the vast 
the civil war 











I have not the slightest doubt a very large percentage of this appar- 
ently bad showing comes from the fact that the census of 1870 was 
I will not say quite worthless, but —very imperfect as compared with 
the census of 1880. 


The South does not need the extraconstitutional help proff i by 
now; at the time when ecxtraconstitutional help was needed it was rt ven 
or tendered. 

I may add that I have no doubt t the Blair bill, if it should become a law, 
would be the beginning of the transition from State control of pub 
to national control. At least ten years would be necessary to com} 
transition, and during this period the efficiency of our schools would be impaired 
by the antagonism of the dual system. A national system of education, how- 
ever admirable it may be in Germany, is neither necessary nor desirable in the 
United States. 











OSCAR H. COOPER 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of T: 


AvusTIN, TEX., February 8, 


General Armstrong, of Hampton, is the head of the famous Hampton 
school, ceed wheel Indian school, and colored man’sschool. Ihave 
rarely known a man in whom the sentimental and the severely, coldly 
practical are so happily united as in this man—soldier and gentleman, 
son of a missionary, idealist and hard-headed farmer and mechanic, all 
combined. He says: 


Srr: As to our position towards the Blair bill, events seem to have pretty 
clearly defined it for us. From 1870 to18 4 we, with others, worked for Govern- 
ment aid for Southern schools, urging Senator Hoar’s bill, which failed to pass 
the House, and accepting the “ Blair bill”’ when it appeared as the best thing 
we were likely to get. But we never regarded it as a bill which a true educator 
would have framed, both because it granted too much aid in too short atime 
and because there was danger of a final reaction when its bounty should cease. 

As then the marvelousand, we confess, unexpected growth and strength of the 
Southern school system made themselves manifest, and when we began tostudy 
the causes to which these were due we found that a change of base was forced 
upon us. The justification for this change I find in the vigor of sentiment ex- 
isting in the South in favor of the public-school system; in the impartial! devo- 
tion to itof many ex-Confederate slaveholders, which I have personally wit- 
nessed ; in the fact that it is hopeless and fatal for any politician, whatever his 
standing, to oppose it (the negro vote finding its chief excuse in the solidity with 
which it goes for‘ free schools’’); in the surprising development of Southern 
resources; in the evident ability of the so-called border States to educate ina 
reasonable time all their children; in the great school endowment of Texas and 
the growing wealth of Georgia and Alabama; and in the progress of schools in 
Florida, Arkansas, and other States, which provide in all, it is estimated, 15,01 
negro schools alone, of which Virginia has 1,600. 

From our own standpoint we can say nothing stronger than that, in the ist 
of our struggle to secure from charity the means to support the Hampton School, 
we would not accept aid from State or people were it offered on the plan of the 
Blair bill, being conscious that in the end it would do us more harm than good 
For here it is not mainly education that we seek to give, but education through 
selfhelp. Take out the self-help and the rest is not worth much. Apply the 
Blair bill to the Southern school system and it will check the growth of the best 
thing in Southern life, the effort of the people to educate themselves. One-third 
of the Southern children of school age have to-day probably no chance for edu- 
cation; twenty years ago almost none had it; twenty years hence I believe all 
will have it. 

Furthermore, as I see how far we are from securing the application of the 
rules of civil-service reform to our Indian work, a sweeping change of officers 
being in order at the opening of every political change. I feel less confidence 
that Government bounty to Southern schools could be applied to the best advan- 
tage; while, on the other hand, the use of funds from local taxation is carefully 
watched and abuses are fought with vigor. 

Above all things, educational work ought to be wholly free from party inter- 
ests. Its foundations must be sure and permanent, not spasmodic and shifting; 
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be at liberty to vote exactly as his judgment and conscience command, 
unfettered by the resolutions of State Legislatures or previous commit- 
ta he longer this bill is held in view the weaker it grows, and the 
nearer to constitutional rights, and justice, and wisdom, in my judg- 

ent, the people and Congress arecoming. I am willing tosee the bill 
defeated by any of the constitutional means—defeated by the House, 
defeated by the Senate, or defeated by the President. 





Purchase of United States Bonds. 
REMARKS 
oF 
RALPH PLU MB, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 3, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5034) to provide for the purchase of 
United States bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury— 


HON. 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
apply the surplus money now in the Treasury, and such surplus money as may 
hereafter be in the Treasury, and not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof 
as he may consider proper, to the purchase or redemption of United States 
bond 

Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: This bill comes here from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee upon the supposition that there is a lack of power now in the 
executive department of the Government to use any part of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury in paying a premium on Government bonds. 
President Cleveland in his message to this House on the opening of the 
present Congress says: 

The only provision of law from which such a power could be derived is found 
in an appropriation bill passed a number of years ago, and it is subject to the 
suspicion that it was intended as temporary and limited in its application, in- 
stead of conferring a continuing discretion and authority. * * * If itisdeemed 
wise to lodge in the Secretary of the Treasury the authority in the present 
juncture to purchase bonds, it should be plainly vested, and provided, as far as 
possible, with such checks and limitations as will define this official’s right and 
discretion, and at the same time relieve him from undue responsibility. 

In considering the question of purchasing bonds as a means of restoring to 
circulation the surplus money accumulating in the Treasury, it should be borne 
in mind that premiums must of course be paid upon such purchase. * * * 

The views expressed by the President as to the want of power on the 
part of the Government to redeem its outstanding indebtedness are 
held by the general public regardless of party lines, a fact which of 
itself renders a careful examination of the whole subject of bond re- 
demption of the utmost importance; and it is on this account especially 
that I have been induced to address the House on this occasion. 

_ Mr. Chairman, the financial condition of the country is one of pecu- 
liar gravity, such as has never before occurred in our history. We are 
confronted with a large and increasing surplus in our Treasury, and at 
the same time are in debt more than a thousand millions of dollars, 
three-quarters of which it is almost universally believed can not, in 


» defeated. I wish that every Senator could 





the people by the issue and sale at par of a bond drawing a less rate 


of interest than the bonds to be redeemed. 

This statute was first enacted in March, 1869, and was re-enacted in 
the revision of the statutes by an act approved June 22, 1874, and again 
by acts of March 2, 1877, and of March 9, 1878, which provide that— 

When printed and promulgated as herein provided, the printed volume sha 
be legal evidence of the laws in all the courts of the United State, and of the 
several States and Territories, but shall not preclude reference to nor control in 
ease of any discrepancy the effect of any original act as passed by Congress since 
the Ist day of December, 1873. 

Nowhere within the lids of the Revised Statutes can there be found 
any repeal of this act, and, what is more, as we shall see further on, 
nearly all legislation on the subject of issuing the bonds of the Govern- 
ment harmonizes with this important statute. 

Mr. Chairman, lawyers in this House will agree with me that such 
a statute can not be repealed by implication; ay, they will go farther 
and tell you that its provisions control all legislation on the subjects it 
embraces, which legislation having been passed subsequently, makes 
temporary provision in relation to the subject of the general law. The 
manifest importance of section 3693 of the Revised Statutes, its in- 
tended far-reaching control over all financial legislation both before and 
since March 1, 1869, the date of its enactment, can best be understood 
by a brief review of the historical facts which called fog the passage of 
this act known as ‘‘An act to strengthen the public credit.” 

Four years had elapsed since the surrender of Lee at Appomattox; 
the impulse that moved all patriots to herculean efforts to preserve 
union and liberty, regardless of sacrifice, was resistless in its power and 
bequeathed to the nation a victory the grandest ever written on the 
page of history; but its value was secured at an immense cost. After 
war, peace; after peace, the accounting; and for this purpose Congress 
had to devise the ways and the people had to furnish the means. At 
the time we are considering the accounts had largely come in and had 








been so far adjusted as to reveal to the country a national debt of 


$2,500,000,000. The expenditure required by this great war was too 
vast in amount to be furnished by hoarded capital, and the people were 
called upon to pledge their property and their future earnings in the 
shape of Treasury notes and in interest-bearing bonds payable in such 
notes, so that each man and woman who contributed of their substance 
or their Jabor, each soldier who carried a musket, and each officer in 
command, of whatever rank, received the pledge given by all to one that 
this vast debt should be paid. 

This pledge of the people that they would consecrate their fortunes 
as well as their lives and sacred honor was a scheme that the mere 
man of money could not comprehend, and against it he most solemnly 
protested, declaring again and again that money could not be made in 
that way; but Congress, uninfluenced by the timid counsels of capital, 
provided for the issue of the greenback, made it a legal tender, and the 
Supreme Court declared it valid. Congress went further and provided 
for taking up these Treasury notes and giving interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States in their stead; with the provision, however, 
that these bonds were redeemable in the same kind of Treasury notes 
for which they were issued, and that the interest should be in coin or 
in both coin and currency. 

When the act to strengthen the public credit was passed there was 
outstanding, as stated by the then Senator Hendricks, of bonds, the 
interest of which was payable in coin and the principal in greenbacks, 
a total of $1,600,000,000. The interest on this entire debt, with the 
exception of $215,000,000, was at 6 per cent. At the time of which | 
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enator SHERMAN of the committee of conferen 
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been sold. Now, if there remains a question as to the fact of the statu- 
tory repeal of the refunding act, it may be further insisted that, as a 
general principle of law, the later act repeals by necessury implication 
the former. In the case of The United States vs. Tyman (11 Wall., 88), 
the court says: 


| our expenditure.’’ 





tor SHERMAN well said, ‘‘is to the people the most oppressive form of 
** None of said interest-bearing obligations ’’ meant 


| in the act of 1869 the 5.20 bonds and others that had already been is- 


The revision of 1874, while professing to follow previous statutes, was in law | 


a new enactment, and wherever, either by accident or design, provisions of 
poe ious law are aitered in the Revised Statutes the Revised Statutes must con- 

Vl, 

But it may be claimed that while several sections of the refunding 
act are repealed, thus working a repeal of ‘‘any act of Congress, any 
portion of which is embraced in any section of said revision,’’ yet sec- 
tion 1 of said refunding act, which provides for the issuing of all of 
the bonds now outstanding, and fixes the date of their maturity, both 
provisions being temporary in their character, is thereby exempted from 
the repeal. If this be so, what becomes of section 3693 of the Revised 
Statutes? Is it made a nullity by an act of a temporary character 
passed prior to the date of the revision? Can general laws be made of 
no effect in any manner except by being repealed ? 

In Ellis vs. Page (1 Pickering, 43), the supreme court of Massachu- 
setts said (page 45): 

It is a well-settled rule that when any statute is revised, or one act framed from 
another, some parts being omitted and others retained, the parts omitted are not 
to be revised by construction, but are to be considered asannulled. To hold other- 
wise would be to impute tothe Legislature gross carelessness or ignorance, which 
is altogether inadmissible. 

Another instance of the controlling effect of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States over pre-existing enactments is found in the case of 
The United States vs. Hammond (2 Woods, pages 197-203). It there 
clearly appeared that section 820 of the Revised Statutes was re-en- 
acted by a mistake, the original law from which it was taken having 
been repealed before the enactment of the revision; but Judge Woods— 
aiterward of the Supreme Court—said that 


This made no difference, and that Congress having enacted the section, 
whether by mistake, inadvertence, or otherwise, it was renewed and put in force 
from the date of the revision, even though it had previously been repealed, 


It is true that in State vs. Stoll (17 Wall., 425), the Supreme Court 
held that if the provisions of a special charter or a special authority de- 
rived from the Legislature can reasonably well consist with general legis- 
lation whose words are not absolutely harmonious with it, the two are 
to be deemed to stand together, one as the general law of the land, the 
other as the law of the particular case. 

In this case it would be impossible to apply that principle, because 
if the provisions of the refunding act (section 1) were allowed to remain 
in force, allowing the one thousand millions of bonds to be redeemed 
at the pleasure of the United States at any time within thirty years 
after the date of their issue, there would be nothing left for section 
3693 to operate upon. 

Any construction of a statute which implies that Congress passed an act which 
could have no possible operation is not to be adopted. Effect must be given to 


nll the words of a statute, and every part of it must be so construed as to give 
it force. (United States vs. Fisher, 109 United States Reports, 143.) 


The case of The United States vs. Auffmordt (122 United States Re- 
ports, 197) is a very recent case, reaffirming the principle that— 

Where a statute is passed covering a whole general subject, it repeals all 
former laws governing that subject, because it takes their place and there is 
nothing left for the previous laws to operate upon. 

But, Mr. Chairman, suppose we go further with the argument and 
for the sake of it concede that the provision of the funding act as pub- 
lished which declares the maturity of the bonds to be after thirty years 
from the date of their issue still remains as a temporary provision, what 
is its force and legal effect when construed, as it must be, in conjunction 
with the Revised Statutes or general law on the subject of the redemp- 
tion of the bonds? Why, sir, plainly this: These bonds mature in 
thirty years, but the Government reserves the right to redeem them 
before maturity on condition that at the time bonds bearing a lower 
rate of interest can be sold at par in coin. There is no way to escape 
from this construction of the two acts, unless you insist that a tempo- 
rary provision may repeal a general law which deals with the same 
subject—a construction which must be conceded to be entirely inad- 
missible. 

Mr. Chairman, a careful reading of section 3693, which I have so 
many times referred to, demonstrates that it was the design of Congress 
to give it the same control over the redemption of all bonds issued after 
the revision, as it had and was intended to have on all bonds issued 
prior to March, 1869. A change was made in the revision in one word, 
as follows: 

In the act of 1869 the text reads, ‘‘ But none of said interest-bearing ob- 
ligations,’’ ete., referring, no doubt, to bonds then outstanding; whereas 
in the Revised Statutes Congress has been careful to strike out ‘‘ said ”’ 
and insert ‘‘ the,’’ so that it reads, ‘‘none of the interest-bearing obli- 
gations,’’ etc.; which must refer to all such as were issued or to be is- 
sued under any law that had been or might be passed by Congress. 

This change of terms is significant; it was not made by accident 
or mistake, but “said ’’ was stricken out and ‘‘the”’ inserted instead 
for the purpose of reasserting the great right reserved to the people to 
avail themselves of every possible opportunity to reduce the interest 
on the public debt and so to reduce taxation, for that, which as Sena- 


sued, while ‘‘ none of the interest-bearing obligations,’’ which new word- 
ing took effect December 1, 1873, not only controlled existing bonds, 
but bonds which had been provided for by law but had not been issued, 
as was the case with the 4 and 44 percents, together with any that 
might thereafter be issued. 

Mr. Chairman, thus far it has been my purpose to make clear my 
understanding of the law as it is found in the statute-books, irrespective 
of any variance of the wording of the funding act as actually passed, 
from what is published in the Statutes at Large. I maintain that the 
act approved March 1, 1869, and re-enacted in the revision of June 22, 
1874, is general law, and that none of its provisions have ever been re- 
pealed, or even attempted to be repealed; that its object was defined 
with the utmost clearness in the great debate which resulted in its first 
becoming the law, and that the object of Congress in re-enacting it is 
put beyond questioning by the insertion of the definite article ‘*the’’ in 
the place of the adjective ‘‘such,’’ as in the original act. The object 
was to continue in force a law which retained in the Government the 
right to redeem all of its outstanding interest-bearing indebtedness be- 
fore maturity, on condition that at the time bonds of the United States 
bearing a less rate of interest could be sold at par in coin. 


THE REFUNDING ACT, 


I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the consideration of the act passed July 
14, 1870, known as the refunding act, under which the 4 per cent. 
bonds, so called, were issued, and with the indulgence of the commit- 
tee I will make a brief statement of facts, such as I desired to make 
some days ago in respect to the variance found to exist between the law 
as passed by Congress and as it is published in the Statutes at Large. 
An editorial in a prominent public journal, which claimed that the law 
as found in the statutes authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to call 
for redemption outstanding bonds in the order prescribed by law, caused 
me to investigate that question, and in doing so I determined to exam- 
ine carefully the refunding act of July 14, 1870, and all the facts at- 
tending its passage. In thus pursuing the investigation I noticed that 
the report of the committee of conference between the two Houses on 
the funding bill, and which was agreed to in the House of Representa- 
tives by a yea-and-nay vote, in providing for issuing one thousand mill- 
ions of 4 per cent. bonds, @clared that said bonds were ‘‘ redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States for thirty years from the date of 
their issue,’’ whilein the act as published in the Statutes at Large the 
preposition ‘‘for’’ is omitted and ‘‘after’’ is inserted in its stead. _ This 
essential variance between the act as voted upon and as printed in the 
Statutes at Large so interested me that I determined to ascertain, if 
possible, which was correct, and for that purpose went to the State De- 
partment and there examined the enrolled bill as signed by the Speaker 
of the House, the President of the Senate, and as approved by the Pres- 
ident. To my great surprise I found that the word ‘‘for’’ as above 
described had been erased and the word ‘‘after’’ inserted in its stead, 
so that the enrolled bill reads ‘‘after’’ instead of ‘‘for.’’ 

Thinking it possible that the enrolling clerk had found that the rec- 
ord made by the Secretary of the Senate contained the word ‘‘after,”’ 
and had made the erasure and alteration in the bill before it was signed, 
I next had recourse to the records made by both the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House in the original daily Journals of the 
proceedings of their respective bodies, a certified copy of which is be- 
fore me, and in both these original records the word “‘ for’’ stands un- 
altered, justas it was when the yeas and nays were recorded on the final 
passage of the bill, and presumably as it was when the enrolled bill was 
signed. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be difficult to find in our language two words 
with more opposite definitions than these prepositions ‘‘tor’’ and ‘‘after.”’ 
Webstersays, ‘‘ The radical sense of ‘for’ is to go, to pass, to advance, to 
reach or stretch,’’ and thatit signifies ‘‘ during,’’ and Worcester adopts 
the same definition. 

On the other hand, the same authorities define the word ‘‘after”’ to 
mean following, or later in time. 

It follows, then, that as the law stands now upon the record of both 
Houses of Congress the bonds commonly called 4 percents are redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States at any time during thirty years. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposition I maintain is that in cases where there 
is an important variance between the records made of the wording ot 
the law by the proper officers of the two Houses of Congress and the 
published copy, the records of the House and Senate must be resorted 
to, and if the words there recorded have a clear and distinct meaning, 
no resort to any other testimony to set aside that meaning is admissible, 
and that the law as found on such records must stand until repealed. 
I make this proposition in the presence of a large number of lawyers 
who are members of this body, and I ask them to show if they can that 
this is not the rule. Sir, the erroneous publication of the law doesnot 
make it a law, even though it is published and signed by the presiding 
officers of each House and approved by the President. 5 

A similar question has been raised in England. In May’s Treatise 
on Proceedings in Parliament it is said, page 554, that— 
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» the assent of the Queen, Lords, and Parliament is essential to the va 


fan act 








i. Will the royal assent cure all prior irregularities in the same way that the 
passing of a bill in the Lords would preclude inquiry as to the informalities 
any previous stage? 


2. Is the indorsement on the bill reeording the assent of the Queen Lord und 
Commons conclusive evidence of the fact? or 
May the 


lie¢t 14? 


nals of either house be permitted to contrad 
» in which a difficulty arose was in the 33d of Henry VI 

In that case 
the date on whi 
did not return the bill to the Commons. A motion was { 
peach the validity of the acton the ground that the Commons ought 
have had the bill back. On the hearing, Chief Baron I) 
tice Markham were of the opinion that if the amendment made 
vary in effect from that which was sent up from the 
would be invalid. 





the Lords, in order to avoid certain construction as to 














ingworth and 


ommons 


C 
Chief-Justice Fortescue concluded the case 





or 
in a liament, and we will be well advised bef: w 
liament peradventure the matter ought to wait til the next 
Parliament; then we can be certified by them of the certainty the matter 
but, notwithstanding, we will be advised what shall be done 


In 1829 a bill to amend the law in relation to the employment o! 
children in factories passed the Commons and was agreed to in the 
Lords with an amendment, and through mistake received the royal 
after which the amendment was agreed to by the Commons; but 
in order to remove all doubts an act was passed to declare 
act shall be valid and effectual to all intents and purposes as if the 
amendment made by the Lords had been agreed to by the Commons 
before said act received the royal assent.’’ 

In 1843 the schoolmasters fund bill was returned to the 
Commons with amendments, and by mistake the bill received the royal 
assent. After an exumination of precedents the act was made va 
& new enactment. 

In this country, as in England, the assent of the President, the Sen 
ate, and the House of Representatives is essential to the validi 
act, and the courts of the United States have with great unanimit 
held, as has been done in England, that the records made by the law- 
making branch of the state must be resorted to in all cases in dispute 
in order to ascertain what the law is. 

The first to which I shall refer is entitled Town of South Ottawa: 
Perkins (page 261 et supra, 94 8S. C. Reps., Otto, IV). The 
this case occurred in my Congressionaldistrict, and, briefly 
these: Certain towns along the line of the Ottawa, Oswego 
River Valley Railroad voted bonds to the amount of nearly half a mill- 
ion dollars to aid in the construction of said road. The townof South 
Ottawa, acting under a published act of the Legislature, was | 
signed by the speaker of the house, the president of the senate, and 
approved by the governor, voted to issue, and did issue, its bonds to a | 
large amount for the purpose indicated. These bonds were delivered | 
to the railroad company, and by it to the contractors, who sold them | 
to investors and used the proceeds in constructing the road. Every 
transaction in relation to the issuanceand sale of these bonds was made 
in the utmost good faith. After interest had been paid on the bonds 
for a year or more it was discovered that the record made by the 
retary of the senate of Illinois did not show affirmatively that the bill 
granting to these towns the authority to vote the issue of bonds as in- 
dicated above was read a third time and the yeas and nays called 
thereon, as the constitution of the State requires. 


When the case came on for trial in an Illinois court, the town of South Ottawa | 
offered to prove by the journals of each house of the Legislature that there was 
no entry in the same of a final vote by the senate on the act of February 18 
1857 (giving the town authority to vote). The testimony was objected to, and 
was ruled out by the court on the ground that the holder of the bonds was a bona 
fide purchaser of them without notice of any objection to their validity; that 
the first installment was paid at maturity, and therefore the defendant was es- 
topped from offering any evidence to show that the act was not passed, th 
same having been duly published among the printed statutes asa law, and bei: 
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therefore, prima facie a valid law; in other words, although it might not h ave | 
been duly passed, the town, under the circumstances of the case, 
from denying its passage. 

Now, the Supreme Court of the United States, after statin ‘ 
in the language above quoted, say: 


was estopped 


We can not assent to this view. There can be no estoppel in the way of as- 
certaining the existence of alaw. That which purports to be a law of the State } 
is either a law or it is not a law, according as the truth of the fact may be, and 
not according to the shifting circumstances of parties. 

Further on, in the same opinion (page 269), the court lays down the 
general doctrine as follows: 

Not only the courts but individuals are bound to know and can not he received 
to plead ignorance of it. The holder of the bonds in question can claim no in 
dulgence on that score, and can take no advantage that he is a bona fid 
chaser without notice. 

Again, it may be urged that while the law as laid down in the above 
case applies to the existence of a statute, it does not apply to a case like 
the refunding act, in which a single provision of the act is in dispute 
To which I reply that, in the opinion just quoted, the court affirms the | 
doctrine held in the case of Gardner rs. The Collector (6 Wall., 511 


pur- 


namely: 

That when a question arises in a court of law of the existence of a statute, or 
of the time when a statute took effect, or of the precise terms of a statute, the | 
judges who are called upon to decide it have a right to resort to any source of 
information which in its nature is capable of conveying to the judicial a! 
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S most appropriate, unless the positi. iw has icted a different rule 

Che purport of the doctrine held is clearly to the effect that no dis- 

| tinction can be made between the question of the existence of a statute 
and that of the precise meaning of terms used ina statute that has been 
duly passed. 

In the case of Gardner rs. Collector (6 Wall pa 499 r re erred 
to, the Supreme Court of the | ed States held that S« é to 
go beyond the published statutes, and sustains the position takea | 
Lord Coke— 

That every one is bo lto ta tice of what is Parlia As 
soon as Parliament hath co led anyth the . 4 at person 
hath notice thereof, for the P sment represents tl 

To this Justice Miller, by whom the opinion, to which t 
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Purdy vs. The People (4 Hill’s N. Y., page 354): “Th tificate e secre 
iry of state that the bill was passed by a two-thirds vote is evidence thatit 
vas passed by a two-thirds vot at least it is not « ve evidens rhe 

irnals kept by the two | ises may be reso it 1 ascertaining wl ran 
act was passed by a two-thirds vot« 

De Bow vs. The People Denio, page 9 I juestior \ 
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I am aware that some lawyers seem to think that whena! 3 pub 
lished has been acted upon in good faith for a long series of y t be 
comes binding as a law, notwithstanding it was never passed in the 
form in which it was published, and to support this view the case of 
Pease vs. Peck (18 Howard, page 599) will be quoted. This was a ¢ 
arising in the State of Michigan where a law which was 
adopted and published by the governors and judges of the then North west« 
lerritory was to be in force until the « zation of the Gener: Asseml 
therein, unless disapproved by Congress, it afterwards t Legislat e shall 
have authority to alter them as they shall > fit 


Inavolume of laws so published there was contained a certain statute 


of limitation, which was re-enacted by a revision of the laws, but sub- 
sequently the phrase ‘* beyond the seas’’ was dropped out of the statute 
without express legislative authority, and for thirty years the statute 
of limitation had been acted upon with the phrase “* 9 
left out. One of the parties to the case sought to give effect to the law 
as it was originally worded, but the court held 

When a law as published has been acknowledged by the people and received 
the harmonious interpretation of a long series of years, the propriety may well 
be doubfed of referring to any ancient manuscript to show that the law as pub- 


lished was not an exact copy of the original manuscript. 


beyond the seas 





This case and the one under discussion differ so widely in the cir- 
cumstances under which they each arose that the doctrine laid down in 
the former case can have no bearing on the latter. 

In discussing the question, Judge Grier said 











It must be remembered that there is no allegation or p nse thatt act pub- 
lished by authority of the Legislature differs from the original re d tot i 
and adopted by them. That is the only original,if ther existence 
by which the printed copy could be corrected or amended t 

|} amend the declared will of the Legislature as published under 
by the words of a document that did notemanate fromthem * * 1 be 
in ouropinion, judicial legislation and arbitrary assumpti« 

The language of the court thus given shows conclusively that if the 
same variance had been shown between a law as passed by the Legis- 
lature of Michigan and as published by their authority no h de- 


cision of the cases would have been rendered 
Having shown, as we think, conclusively that there is a total 
of authority to sustain the view that the erroneous publication of a sup- 
posed law can defeat the will of the law-making power, we shall pro- 
ceed to discuss and maintain the doctrine that, in case of dispute, the 
cord made by both Houses of Congress and approved by them can 





| alone determine what the law is. 


Mr. Chairman, the decisions of courts of the highest resort, both in 


this country and in England, on this question are all in one direction, 
and all unite in bringing us to the conclusion that the }: 


on the records of Congress is the law, and it must be our rule of 
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as long as it stands there. No accepted rule of interpretation will per- 
mit us to go elsewhere than to the words used to ascertain what the 
law means. 

Vattel lays down in his first rule of interpretation for treaties and 
statutes the following: 





The first g al maxim is that it is not permitted to interpret what has no 
need of interpretation. When an act is conceived in clear and concise terms, 
when the sense is manifest and leads to nothing absurd, there can be no reason 
to refuse the sense which this act naturally presents. To go elsewhere in order 
to restrain or extinguish it is to endeavor to elude it. 


And this ruleis adopted by the United States Supreme Court in United 
States vs. Fisher (2 Cranch, 358). 

Puffendorf says: 

As for words, the rule is, unless there be reasonable objection against it, they 
are to be understood in their properand most known signification, not so much 
according to grammar as to the general use of them. 

Rutherford’s Rules of Interpretation declare that— 

Words are the common signs that mankind make use of to declare their in- 
tention to one another; and when the words of a man express his meaning 
plainly, distinctly, and perfectly, we have no occasion to have recourse to any 


other means of interpretation. 


The American rule is: 

Whether courts are interpreting an agreement between parties, a statute, 
or a constitution, the thing to seck is the thought which itexpresses. To ascer- 
tain this the first resort in all cases is to the natural significance of the words 
employed in the order and grammatical arrangement in which they stand. if 
thus rezarded the words embody adefinite meaning which involves no absurd- 
ity and no contradiction between different parts of the same writing, then that 
meaning apparent upon the face of the instrument is the one alone we are at 
liberty to say was intended to be conveyed. In such a case there is no room for 
construction. That which the words declare is the meaning of the instrument, 
and neither the courts nor the Legislature have a right to add or to take away 
from that meaning. (Newell vs. The People, 7 N. Y., 99; McCluchey vs, Crom- 
well, 11 N, Y., 593.) 


Again, in the enactment of statutes the rule of interpretation in re- 
spect to the intention of the Legislature is that when the language is 





explicit the courts are bound to seek for the intention in the words of | 


the act itself, and they are not at liberty to suppose or to hold that the 


Legislature intended anything different than that their language im- 


ports. (Supervisors of Niagara vs, The People, 7 Hill, 513.) 

It is useless to quote more authority on these points. Itseems tobe 
well settled that it is our duty to ascertain the exact language used by 
Congress in passing the refunding act, and having so ascertained it, it is 


equally apparent that it needs no construction, its meaning being so | 


clear that none is required, 

In concluding the legal part of my argument I submit— 

1. The Revised Statutes, approved June 22, 1874, contain the law 
now in force pertaining to the public debt, and that any provisions 
of the refunding act of July 14, 1870, inconsistent with the Revised 
Statutes are either repealed or must be so construed as togive force and 
effect to said statutes; and it follows, therefore, that whenever bonds 


of the United States can be sold at par in coin, bearing a less rate of 


interest than any of the bonds which represent the outstanding inter- | 


est-bearing obligations of the United States now bear, they are redeem- 
able at par. 

2. If there be any question as to the right of the Government to re- 
deem or refund the 4} per cent. bonds, there can be none as to the 4 


percents, for the reason that the law as passed makes them redeemable | 


at the pleasure of the United States at any time within thirty years 
from the date of their issue. Whether it be by accident or design, the 
law as it stands provides for the redemption of all of the 4 percents at 
the pleasure of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the condition contemplated in the law has come. 
Bonds bearing 24 per cent. and possibly 2 per cent. interest can be sold 
at par in coin to-day, and this interest burden can thus be reduced 14 
per cent. at the very least, making a saving to the tax-payer of not less 
than $200,000,000; and yet the opportunity of doing so is unheeded by 
those whose duty it is to execute the law. Why, sir, the Administra- 
tion now in power has taken from the Treasury $2,852,015.88 of the 
tax-payers’ money and handed it over to those holding Government 
bonds, which bonds by law are free from all tax, and for what? For 
the principal of these bonds? No, not that. Was it for interest? No, 
not for interest. If for either the debt or interest on the debt, no one 
could complain. For what, then, have nearly three millions been taken 
out of the Treasury? Why, sir, it is for a premium on these bonds, 
Is there any law authorizing such procedure? If so, why should it 
be resorted to instead of exercising the lawful right to pay these bonds 
before maturity, which the act of 1869 and the revision of 1874s0 clearly 
confer? 

I pass now to the consideration of further objections that I am sure 
will be urged against the view I have thus presented. It will be said 
that inasmuch as the refunding act has been so long published as read- 
ing ‘‘after thirty years,’’ etc., transactions have been made on such 
reading, and it would not be just to the holders of the 4 percents, now 
at a premium, for Congress to insist upon authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to either issue bonds bearing a lower rate of interest for the 
purpose of redeeming the 4 percents, or topay them off before the expira- 
tion of thirty years from their date; indeed, it may be claimed that to 
do so would be a species of repudiation, such as this Government should 


not permit. 
a 
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Sir, this objection is entitled to the gravest consideration. When- 
ever the honor and integrity of the Government are at stake no good 
citizen will desire to have anything done that will in any degree tend 
to tarnish that honor or impeach that integrity. 

In discussing this branch of the question, it is proper to explain at 
the outset that in no event can the action contemplated be made to re- 
lieve the Government from paying in full the principal and interest of 
itsdebt. If it wereotherwise, I, for one, would not favorit. Every cent 
that the outstanding bonds call forshould be paid, and will be paid. But 
the premium which thesecurities of the Government bear does not, inany 
legal sense, affect our duties or responsibilities. These premiums ex- 
press speculative opinions of capitalists as to their value, and change 
from day to day, like premiums on shares and bonds of any corporation. 
When such corporations pay the principal and interest on their bonds 
and divide their net earnings on their shires no one thinks of holding 
them accountable for more, and yet we shall, no doubt, be charged 
with a want of equity if.ave avail ourselves of the law and proceed to 
refund the debt so as to save $20,000,000 to those who pay the taxes. 

What isequity? It is defined to be an impartial distribution of jus- 
tice. Now, let us for a moment see how this impartial distribution of 
justice stands historically between the bondholder and tax-payer in 
reference to the very debt-which led to the issuing of these 4 percents. 
This indebtedness was incurred to put down a rebellion ata cost of 
more than $6,000,000,000. From whence came this vast sum? Only 
a moiety of it was advanced by the capitalists of the country. It was 
furnished in the main by employing the credit of the whole people, in 
the form of the Treasury note. This immeuse debt has been nearly 
extinguished, not by the capitalists, but by that great middle class 
from which the ranks of the Army were filled. ‘They are the men who 
left their homes and their business—alas! how many never returned to 
home or business—and for love of country, not for pay, saved liberty 
from its peril, and made property secure. Where then were the men 
of wealth, the bondholders of to-day? They were busy at home, they 
speculated on disturbances in values caused by war, and on the infla- 
tion prices inevitable when the public credit has to be used to such an 
extent as the great war demanded, and, of course, they alone became 
the owners and holders of Government bonds. 

The following table, showing where our outstanding registered bonded 
debt is held, the amounts held, and the total thereof, is from the report 


of the Register of the Treasury, 1887: 


Treasurer 
United States 








Bon or i I es Total 
i ww for national 
banks 
4 per cent semen $7, 261, 850 $129, 792, 850 | $4184, 833,950 | $621, 888, 650 
4; per cent... aa 3, 739, 950 79, 141, 600 124, O89, 600 206, 981, 150 
Pacific railroad ............ pevebecenoovess 3, 481, 000 61, 142,512 64, 623,512 
Total. sai 11, 001, 800 212, 415, 450 670, 076, 062 393, 493, 312 
Of the $670,076,062 under heading ‘‘ Domestic ’’— 
Insurance companies hold in round numbers... $55, 500, 000 
Savings-banks, institutic , ete., round numbers.,............. caceeseeeee 209, 000, 000 
Individuals, trustees, etc..............0+ Debsnepatantbateal bieaiiien shane 405, 576, 062 
RDG, cccenitennstietsanciapbediiits . pain , , dhtdiamantocnsenitats een aes 


Of the entire $893,493,312, only $11,001,800, a little over 1.23 per 
cent., is held abroad. 

There are about 48,708 individual and trustee holders, representing 
$405,576,062, or an average of $8,327 each. 

In addition to the registered bonds outstanding as enumerated above, 








there are— ' 

Outstanding of the funded loan of 1891..............cccsseeeeeees ¢ 588, 550 

Outstanding of the funded loan of 1907.... 0, 450 
TR cntinctshinh spickinns past ovediscetinnversnenssevequsensesecessodaqnastatecenstipciamnees 150, 889, 000 


yilhis shows that of the people of the United States about one indi- 
dual holds bonds to twelve hundred that are not bondholders. 

This table of registered bonds shows, in the main, how the public 
debt is distributed, although the unregistered bonds can not, of course, 
be traced to the actual holder. 

It will be seen that some two hundred and ten millions belong to 
national banks and savings institutions, while fifty-five millions are the 
property of insurance companies, leaving only four hundred and fivo 
millions in round numbers in the hands of individuals, largely, no 
doubt, wealthy men. It is said that one hundred millions of these se- 
curities are held by the representatives of one of the largest estates in 
America. It is not likely that those interested in this estate care to 
avail themselves of the premiums, and therefore will not sufler loss on 
that account, save in the rate of interest; but if it were so, could that 
fact furnish an equitable justification for the burden which, to refuse 
the legislation contemplated, would be put on the labor interests of the 
country ? 

Men of wealth are not all sordid, and as a rule they understand the 
necessity and propriety of complete submission to the law as it stands 
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16 
you insist in violation of the agreement in permitting the bondholder 
to hold his bonds for twenty yearstocome. Remember the great body 
of the people for whom we are legislating are too intelligent to be de- 
ceived in this matter. They may be, many of them, plain people, as 
Lincoln called them; they may necessarily be busy with their own 
every-day affairs, or they may be wage-workers; but, thank Heaven, we 
have advanced to a period in which every public act is known and in- 
telligently scrutinized by the citizen, of whatever condition in life he 
may be. The common school, the press, and the telegraph have put 
it beyond the power of those in authority to bind with impunity bur- 
dens upon the people beyond their own convictions of what is just. 

Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to believe that every member on this 
floor is willing and anxious to vote for the fulfillment of the pledges of 
the law, and that the defeat of this bill willso show. As for me, never 
so long as I have a vote here will I east it in favor of securing to the 
holders of Government bonds a premium thereon at the expense of the 
tax-payer. 

Under any circumstances such a vote would be unadvisable, and 
doubly so when, as now, the solemn declaration of the law is that it 
need not be done. Such a vote is nothing short of taxing one class for 
the benefit of another, and is properly characterized by the language of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the following words: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it on favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and to build up private fortunes, is none the less robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation, 


Mr. Chairman, my contention is— 

1. That the refunding act as published names a time at which the 
bonds issued under it mature, and that section 3693 of the Revised 
Statutes, which was enacted subsequent to the refunding act, and be- 
fore any of the 4} and 4 percents were issued, was intended to and 
does control all the provisions of the refunding act in respect to the re- 
demption of said bonds before maturity. 

2. That thestatute referred to contains a clear and express provision 
for the redemption of these bonds before maturity on the conditions 
named therein. 

3. That the conditions necessary to the lawful exercise of the right 
to redeem these bonds have transpired and now exist. 

4. That as if to remove all possible doubt as to the right to redeem 
now the bonds known as 4 percents, a correct reading of the refunding 
act as passed shows that they were made redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States at any time during thirty years from the date of 
their issue; so that, 

5. Beyond all question the $735,000,000 of outstanding interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the Government known as 4 per cent. bonds are re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the United States; and 

Finally, that existing law, the eternal principle of equity, the high- 
est industrial interests of the people, as well as true political economy, 
demand that the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to use the sur- 
plus in the Treasury applicable to the reduction of the public debtin 
redeeming these bonds. 


War Claims. 








SPEECH 


HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 9, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2952) for the allowance of 
certain claims for stores and supplies taken and used by the United States 
Army, as reported by the Court of Claims under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act— 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before beginning the discussion of this bill, I desire 
to thank the House in behalf of the claimants interested for the kind- 
ness to them and the courtesy to myself in giving unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The claims ineluded in this bill, which is known as the omnibus bil], 
are all for stores and supplies furnished to the Army of the United States 
during the war. This fact has been found in each case by the Court 
of Claims, a court charged with the express duty of making such in- 
vestigation under the actof March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act. 
The preliminary inquiry in each case was as to the loyalty of the claim- 
ant. That fact has been found favorably by the Court of Claims in all 
these claims; and, in addition to that fact, the finding is further that the 
claim is just, and in each case is forsupplies furnished the Union Army 
during the late war between the States, 

Mr. LANHAM. How many claims are embraced in this bill? 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. There are about thirty-five, of which twenty- 
five belong to the State of Tennessee. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, I want to say, in addition, that tne findings of fact 
by the Court of Claims in each case are carefully certified by that court 
under its seal. There was a finding in each case. These findings of 
the Court of Claims were submitted to this House during the Forty- 
ninth Congress and were regularly referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, of which I was then a member. Each case was considered by 
that committee upon the findings of the Court of Claims, and unani- 
mously reported by myself from that committee to the House. They 
have been again unanimously reported in this omnibus bill, which I 
had the honor to introduce into this House on January 4th, 1888, by the 
Committee on War Claims of the present House. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Are not the methods pursued by this bill 
precisely the methods pursued in the disposition in the House of the 
4th of July claims? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Precisely,except that, as the House will under- 
stand, the findings in the 4th of July claims are by the Quartermaster- 
General of the Army through his agents. In these cases the facts are 
found by a court of competent jurisdiction—the Court of Claims—com- 
posed of five judges, able and learned in the law. The claims are reg- 
ularly prosecuted in that court, the United States Government being 
represented in each case by an Assistant Attorney-General and the claim- 
ant by his attorney. The proceedings are conducted much as if they 
were cases in a chancery court. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I notice that the claim of Urias Buskirk, of West 
Virginia, is one of the claims included in this bill. Now, that State 
is one of the States embraced under what is known as the 4th of July 
law. It has been classified as one of the loyal States. Citizens of that 
State and of Tennessee were entitled to a hearing before the Quarter- 
master-General and the Commissary-General for supplies taken by the 
Army and the Navy for the use of the United States. 

Mr. LANHAM. Did that apply to old Virginia, or only to certain 
counties in old Virginia? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It applied to what is known as the State of West 
Virginia. It is important, therefore, whether any of these claims have 
been considered by the Quartermaster-General and the Commissary- 
General, and, if so, what was their finding? It is a well-known fact 
that some $70,000,000 of claims were filed before the Quartermaster- 
General and the Commissary-General, and that those claims continued 
to be filed as late as 1879, when the limitations applied. Under that 
law the Quartermaster-General and the Commissary-General were 
clothed with ample authority to send out agents for the purpose of 
taking testimony wherever it was necessary in the investigation of these 
claims. I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. RicH- 
ARDSON ] whether he thinks, where claims were considered before the 
Quartermaster-General and Commissary-General for supplies taken for 
the use of the Army, they having such ample authority under the 4th 
of July law to send out agents in all directions to procure whatever 
testimony was necessary, itis not now desirable we should know just 
exactly what was the finding upon the cases which were examined, and 
why, if cases were not investigated, they were not brought to the at- 
tention of those tribunals within the time limited by the law? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I will endeavor to answer the gentleman from 
Indiana as fully asI can. He asks if the claims are barred by law. 
The third section of the Bowman act has this provision: 

Nor shall the said court have jurisdiction of any claim against the United 
— which is now barred by virtue of the provisions of any law of the United 

With this provision in the law I am quite sure that court would not 
take jurisdiction of a claim harred under any law. Theclaim to which 
he refers was carefully considered in the Committee on War Claimsof the 
last Congress upon the findings of the Court of Claims, and, asI have re- 
marked, was favorably reported. In addition to that fact I submit this 
principle to the gentleman from Indiana: That even if this case had been 
considered atone time by either the Quartermaster-General or the Com- 
missary-General and disallowed—which I do not admit is the case—he 
must remember that the claim has been properly referred, for sufficient 
reason, under the Bowman act, to the Court of Claims, a court organized 
for the express purpose of investigating all facts raised inthiscase. This 
court is better prepared, better equipped, and better qualified to pass 
upon all the questions involved in the claim, including that of loyalty 
and of the justice of the claim, and, indeed, in every respect as to its 
merits, than the Commissary-General or the Quartermaster-General. 

I say this because the United States in this court is represented by 
counsel and the claimant by counsel. I have felt all along, while a 
member of the Committee on War Claims and in the discharge of my 
duties as a member of this House, that it was not necessary for me to 
go back of the findings of the Court of Claims, where that tribunal had 
examined a claim, and investigate the facts in the claim, or to ascertain 
if the agent of the Quartermaster-General or the Commissary-General 
was more entitled to be depended upon for a true finding of the facts 
than the Court of Claims. It is well known that these agents were not 
qualified for such examinations. I prefer, in the discharge of my duties 
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as a member of Congress, to take the finding of this court, composed of 
efficient judges with ample powers and organized for the express pur- 
pose of examining into these claims, because I know they are clothed 
with ample facilities for such investigation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Tenn 
other question while he is upon the floor, and it is this: How do t 


amounts reported by the Court of Claims compare with thos« 


claims when originally presented ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The Committee on War Claims found th 
nearly every case the Court of Claims cut down the claims and allow 
only a small proportion of the amount asked. In some cases 
lowed the full amount, but in most of them the claims were largely re- 
] [ will add farther that prior to the beginning of this Congress 


duced. 
a little over two thousand cases arising outof the war had been ref: 

by Congress to the Court of Claims, and that court have been so car 

in their consideration, so particular and so rigid in applying the pr 

ples of the law in these cases, that less than 10 per cent. of all such so 
referred to it have been passed upon favorably, and so reported back to 
Congress. 

Mr. LANHAM. In regard to the claim of J. R. McKinnie, admin- 
strator of David McKinnie, deceased, of Hardeman County, Tennes- 
see, I do not discover from the reading of the report that there was any 
finding by the Court of Claims that the claimant was loyal. ‘The other 
reports that have preceded this have shown that that fact of loyalty was 
found by the court. There was a question originally as to the loyalty 
of this claimant, and the court failed to find that he was loyal In 
view of that fact I think we should strike out that paragraph of the bill 
relating to the claim of McKinnie. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, In reply to the gentleman from Texas I desire 
to call his attention to section 4 of the Bowman act, under which this 
claim was considered by the Court of Claims. It is true, as the gentle- 
man has stated, that the court has not set out as one of its findings tl 
loyalty of the claimant. Butif the gentleman will turn to section 4 
of the Bowman act he will find the court is prohibited from entering 
upon consideration of the claim until the fact of loyalty is established 
Section 4 of the Bowman act is as follows: 

Src. 4. In any case of a claim for supplies or stores taken by or furnish« 
any part of military or naval forces of the United States for their use dur 
late war for the suppression of the rebellion, the petition shal 





aver that 


person who furnished such supplies or stores, or from whom such suy 
stores were taken, did not give any aid or comfort to sXid rebel n, but 
throughout that war loyal to the Governmentof the United States, and the fact 


t; and unless the said court sla 


hed such supplies « 


of such loyalty shall be a jurisdictional fa 
a preliminary inquiry, findthatthe person whofurn 
or from whom the same were taken as aforesaid, was loyal to the Government 
of the United States throughout said war, the court shall not have jurisdiction 
of such cause, and the same shall, without further proceedings, be dismiss 

Now, the question of loyalty is a jurisdictional question. It is not 
necessary for the Attorney-General of the United States to appear and 
file a plea of want of loyalty. The Jaw itself files that plea; and the 
Court of Claims, until the fact of loyalty is fully established, declines 
to enter into the consideration of the merits of the claim. 

Contrary to the general practice in courts there are two invest 
tions by this court; first, as to the question of loyalty— 

Mr. OATES. Is not the gentleman mistaken as to the question of 
loyalty being a jurisdictional fact? Does that cut any figure in the 
case at all, unless the act requiring the reference, or under which the 
reference was made, required proof of loyalty? Otherwise it cuts no 
figure whatever, as decided by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. OATES] is 
correct as to the practice in some cases—that is, where claims are re- 
ferred by an act of Congress; but there is no act referring this case to 
the Court of Claims. It is referred by a committee of this House 
under the Bowman act, which provides that in all cases referred under 
it by a committee of Congress the fact of loyalty must be first ascer- 
tained before the court can consider the claim. Therefore the ques- 
tion of loyalty is a jurisdictional question. The law itself makes it a 
jurisdictional question. Of course, it is understood that I had nothing 
to do with the making of that law. I would probably not lay so much 
stress upon the question of loyalty as is done in that law if I had my 
way about it. But asa member heretofore of the Committee on War 
Claims, I recognized, and as a member now of the House I recognize 
the full force and effect of that law, and expect to be governed by it in 
all these cases. Now, Mr. Speaker, as I was about to state when 
interrupted, the court first hears each claim upon the plea of loyalty; 
and uniess by affirmative proof the claimant overcomes the difficulty 
in that respect and establishes his loyalty throughout the war—not 
from the time of taking the oath, as in the 4th of July cases, but 
throughout the war—the court decline to enter upon the consideration 
of the caseunder the Bowmanact. Therefore, while the court have not 
set out in their report that they found affirmatively that this claimant 
was loyal, they could not, under the law as an intelligent court, and 
would not, and, I undertake to say, did not enter upon the consideration 
of the case until the claimant was found to have been loyal. 
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the Government 1 Git 

l cros nined by thea t i d 
bh hat h rt 1 I t 
inary one-to establish the lovalt ind t] 
established, a second trial 1 

van will not make a motion to st 

Mr. LANHAM It seer rom the rea t ( 

f Claims that the Commissary-General 1 { 1 { tim 

; to the loyalty of this claimant, and tl 

he Court of Claims to make } i 
to the question of loyalty. In all the other cas t } i 
this one in the bill I believe the fact of ] ilty has been at itive 
et forth by the court. 

Mr. CATCHINGS Che gentleman is mistaken about tl Chere 
was a case the other day in which the same omission occurred di at 
tention was called to it by the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. Bur- 
ROWS |} but he f uly conceded that it was not neces ry that the fact 
of loyalty should be set out in the report, b yasa ju lictional 

Mr. LANHAM I had not noticed that, but in view of ; case as 
it stands [ think that we ought to ive some al mative showing as to 
this claimant ; loyalty. 

Mr. RICHARDSON Now, then, the House having gone o 
all the claims included in the pending bill, I desire to add a fi ) 
to what I heave already said in the running debate thereon I will fis 
Spe ak of the 4th of July claims in order that members ma ret t 
distinetion between such claims and those incl 1 in this bill which 
may be better termed Court of Claims cases The 4th of July claims 


arise in this way: When the armies of the United States were in tl 

field during the late war between the States it was almost invariably 
the case that the quartermasters and commissaries could not give legal 
r formal vouchers for the supplies taken from tl 
portofthe Army. Early recognizing this fact, in 1864, on the 4thday 


\uthorizing the payment for stores and 


> people ior the sup 


ot July, Congress pas edab 


supplies taken from citizens of the loyal State n proof was made 
| before the Quartermaster-General and the value of tl tores estab 
lished. 

In 1866 this privilege was extended, first, to some counties of West 
Virginia, and then to the State of Tennesse: In each case t ‘ 
ant was required to establish that he had been loyal to the 
taking of his property. In 1871 Congress established th 
Claims Commission and provided for payment for stores and sn 


| taken in all the States in insurrection 


rhe investigation by the Q 
termaster-General under the 4th of July act, as it was cal 


| ducted mainly by him, with the assistance of agents furnished him 
by Congress to conduct the investigation, to inquire into the property 
so taken in the vicinity wl the claims arose. Inmany., if not ill, 





ich instances these investigations were made without any proper o1 
gal hearing, made by these agents, wh leg education 
and training, and for some years after the W t 





full of prejudices ag 


lt is true that a largenumber of the claims thus investigated by these 


agents of the Quartermaster-General’s Department were allowed and 


rainst the claims 


paid, but very, very many were rejected. Many of these rejected cases 
have been brought before Congress year after year, session alter session 
by claimants asking relief. We all know that Congres heen in 
the past almost overwhelmed with private bills and petitions for t 


elief of these claimants, and efforts have been made to take them awa 





I 
| from Congress and place them before some court or forum having ju 


When the question of loyalty is established to the satisfaction of the | 


court, then the case is remanded to the rules, as it were, in chancery 
practice. The case is not proceeded with. Thecourt does not goon to 
try the case upon its merits, but it remands it, just as a chancellor does 
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| it requires that the claimant shall prove his loyalty throug 


risdiction to legally try and determine them. Both President Grant 
and President Haves recommended the reference of these claims to a 





court. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Bristow, and his essor, 
Sherman, the Quartermaster-General, and nearly every official of 
the Executive Departments having charge of these matters have recom- 
ided that a court of competent jurisdiction should be required to 


pass upon these cases and finally adjudicate them 
At last, after many efforts, on March 3, 1883, the act known as the 
Bowman act was passed by Congress. This act provides that all these 


i 
‘ 


t 
claims, along with others, may be referred to the Court of Claims, but 
l hout the en- 
tire war, as a jarisdictional question, while under the 4th of July act, 
is it is called, a claimant could recover if he 
erty was taken after he had taken oath of all 
nent; yet under this Bowman act the claimant is required to prove 
veyond doubt that he was loyal from t | 


howed that his prop- 
giance to the Govern- 
I 
] he beginning to the close of the 
war. As I have already remarked, about 2,025 such claims have been 
referred by committees of Congress, under the Bowman act, to the 
Court of Claims. Less than 10 per cent. have been favorably reported 
back to Congress by that court. All theseset forth in the pending bill 
have been so referred by Congress and reported back by that court. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, these men had been for years importuning Con- 















































































gree ion after ion, for relief; had failed to get it, and finally 
Con | to them by the Bowman act, ‘‘ You shall have a hearing 
jn the Court of Claims.’’ ‘They have had it, and that at very consider- 
ible expe because the testimony in the Court of Claims has to be 
tia with proper observations of the forms of law, attorneys must be 
employed, and all the expenses incident to a court trial must be in- 
curred, and have been incurred. The cases are reported back here, the 
amount due each one definitely ascertained after judicial investigation 
and Congr . lto paythem. Caseafter case has come back } 
from that cou ilter a full investigation under the act of Congress, h 


been sent tothe proper committee, favorably reported upon, and yet no 


final action taken by ¢ ongress, 


Asa member of the Forty-ninth Congress, near the close of its last 
sexsion I attempted to do what should have been done long before, in 
my judgment, that is, take all of these cases, put them in one bill, 
and pass them. But that bill failed. I have made the same effort 
again in the pending bill. Here, sir, are men who, twenty-five years 
ago, fur hed to the arr 3 of the United States the food and trai 


portation necessary to sustain those armies in the field, without which 
they could not have been sustained, and which could not have been 
obtained elsewhereor underothercircumstances. Theseclaimants have 
been suppliants at the feet of Congress since that time for the pay d 
them, begging, pleading, and urging payment of their just claims; at 
yet the representatives of the people in Congress have refused and {ail 
in the discharge of what I think was their duty—to pay them. A 
years of effort Congress decided that these claims could not be prop- 
erly investigated while pending here, but should be judicially investi- 
gated, and it sent them to the Court of Claims for such investiga 
and impliedly, at least, in doing so, it pledged itself to the payment 
whatever amounts might be determined by that court to be due. 

The express object of the Bowman act, as shown, was to give relief 
to Congress by taking claims involving controverted questions of fact 
from Congress to that court. I shall not, in asking for a reason why 
ve do not respect the findings of that court, pronounce any eulogy upon 
its members. but, so far as my opinion goes, and for whatever it may 
be worth, I do say it is a jidicial tribunal thoroughly qualified to pass 
upon just such cases as these. It is composed of five judges of ability 
and jong training, men who have for years been engaged in this class 
of work, and who, I may safely say, can not be imposed upon in the 
investigation of these cases. 

The findings of this court are entitled to greater consideration when 
we know that there are, besides the judges, trained and skillful attor- 
neys looking after the interests of the United States. Congress does 
not refuse to allow these claims because there is not sufiicient money 
in the Treasury with which to pay them. What, then, may I ask, 
causes the delay and the refusal to pay these claimants, the claims 
of men who are asking, not for mercy, but simple justice? I wil] 
not say it is demagogy, but I will say that it is not, in my opinien, 
creditable to Congress and to the American people that citizens are 
thus treated. The time has fully arrived when the United States can 
afiord to be honest and decent with all creditors. 

We should treat all subjects with absoluteimpartiality. Butlet me 
ask, while this class of creditors are thus treated, how is it with those 





1 } 


who hold the bonds of the Government? As aclass the latter are rich 
i powerful, the moneyed people, and the corporations of the country. 


Lhe forme » poor and with comparatively small estates and in- 
CO . With the latter, that is, the rich and powerful, in advance of 
the maturity of his claim, three, four, five, eight, or ten days, the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury—and Congress approves his act—writes the 
check for the interest due and forwards it so that even before the day 

become due the wealthy creditor holds in his hand, delivered to 
him at his own door, the check for his money. But it is the poor and 
lowly, the men who toil in the field, on the farm, and in the factory, 
who have not, like Shylock, the bond to present to the Government— 
they must be compelled to wait, and beg, and plead for their money 
and then possibly not get it. It seems, sir, that Congress dare not re- 


upon other creditors equally as deserving and meritorious. 
rhe late Senator Sumner, speaking of this question, once said, 
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from the Government in the shape of pensions. 
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can not afford to be dishonest with tlie citizens of the United States, 
As I am now, sir, asking this small boon, comparatively speaking, for 
my people, and what has heretofore been denied and refused them, it 
will not, I trust, be deemed inappropriate for me to refer briefly to im- 
mense benefits so freely voted by Congress to another class of its citi- 
vens—I mean ex-soldiers, who are receiving such munificent bounty 

it would seem from the amounts thus voted that Congress feels it can 
not do enough in that direction. 

rhe contrast is striking, yet why should it be? 

fhe war could not have been fought without soldiers. Soldiers could 
not exist without the very supplies and stores furnished them by the 
claimants in this bill, and oth 

Why then discriminate? 

Why applaud the man who fought, yet turn a deaf ear to the man 
vho fed him that he might fight ? 

Is it because the one lives North and the other South? 

Congress rushes to the front to pay the pensioner, and is equally as 


‘ ,? } ee. 
ers of like charact 


prompt, if not more so, to pay the bondholder, but the plowholder who 
toiled and labored the year round to plant and till and gather his crop, 
saw it all taken by his Government, to which he was always devoted 
and loyal, yet his claims are ruthlessly and insultingly brushed aside 


‘ 
ord 


and rejected. 
ely in my State because it was the theater of 
war so long and was so continuously occupied by the Union armies. 

Ungrudgingly and without serious complaint they meet the onerous 
and exorbitant rate of taxation laid upon them by the high protective 
tariff under which we live. 

(hey are taxed not to raise taxes, but to protect and build up mo- 
nopolies and add wealth to wealth four, five, and ten fold, and, though 
thus ground down and imposed upon, they struggle on. I will be par- 
doned if I say under such circumstances they should feel that a just 
and benignant Government should not refuse them so fair and honest 
a demand when it is comparatively so small a pittance. 

As I have already stated, the pending bill provides for about thirty- 
five claimants. Of this number twenty-five are citizens of my own 
State, and the amount which they will receive if this bill becomes a 
law is the sum of $84,092.16. 

Since entering this House as a member of the Forty-ninth Congress, 
my first term, it has been my pleasure, as it was made my duty by rea- 
son of my assignment to the Committee on War Claims of that Con- 
gress, to investigate with some care the provisions in the laws of Con- 
gress for the allowance of Southern war claims. I find, sir, that mem- 
bers on this floor have not given close attention to theselaws. I desire 
therefore now to repeat possibly something which I may have already 
said in regard to these various acts of Congress passed for the allowance 
of these claims. First, then, was the act of July 4, 1864. The first 
section of that act denied jurisdiction to the Court of Claims over such 
claims. The second section made the Quartermaster-General’s Office 
the place for the settlement of claims for quartermaster’s stores. The 
third section“made the Commissary-General’s Office the place for the 
settlement of claims for commissary’s supplies. Only the claims of 
loyal citizens in States not in insurrection could be passed upon by the 
Quartermaster-General a1 ’ 

In 1266 Congress extended the provisions of thi: 
ties in West Virginia, and on July 28 of that year extended its pro- 
visions to the loyal citizens of Tennessee. Under that act claimants 
furnished their testimony by ex parte testimony or affidavits and any 
vouchers that they might have received from any oflicers of the Army 
who had regularly, not wantonly, taken and used their stores and sup- 
plies. The Government took its proof by means of special agents sent 
out into the field to investigate claims, who inquired secretly, and so 


‘These citizens reside lar 

















| reported; it not being until the act of June 5, 1880, that claimants or 


fuse to pay the banks and bondholders, yet does not hesitate to impose | 


have the meanest Government in the world,’’ and the Jate Senator | 


Morton, on January 12, 1869, said: 

Let me take the case of a Union man inthe South, who has borne the heat 
and the burden of the civil war; who has been perseeuted,and who has sus- 
tained all those hardships that we know were incident tothe condition ofa 
Union man in the South during that war. To say that we will treat him as a 
public enemy and that we will refuse to pay him for his property, deliberately 
iaken by the Government, when, under the same circumstances, we would pay 
2 man living in the North for his property taken by the Government, is revolt- 
ing to the plainest principles of justice, I can not subscribe to any such doc- 
trine 


In my judgment it is the duty of this House to pass this bill. It is 
five years since the Bowman act was passed, and, so far, not a solitary 


man has been paid one dollar under the provisions of that act. Three | 


years ago and more that court began to report the facts in cases similar 
to these that had been examined into, and yet, for some inexplicable 
reason to me, so far Congress bas made no appropriation for them. I 
do not think Congress can longer afford to pursue such a‘course, It 


their attorneys were allowed to be present and cross-examine witnesses 
before these special agents. 

It is a fact, and will not be denied by any one, that the reports of 
these agents when made were considered and held to be confidential, 
their contents were not to be disclosed, and the claimants and their attor- 
neys were denied access to these reports. This was the mode of pro- 
cedure for sixteen years, and was certainly contrary to the genius of 
our institutions. As for the Commissary-General, no law was passed 


| allowing him special agents, and consequently he did not investigate 


the claims by himself or such agents. He acted only on such claims 


>~ 


as were supported by vouchers or affidavits furnished by officials. 


| These remarks refer to 4th of July claims. 


I desire now to refer to the Southern Claims Commission, which was 
organized under act of March 3, 1871. This coramission was given 
jurisdiction over claims for stores and supplies of ioyal citizens in the 
States that had been declared in insurrection, and this withéut regard 


| to the act of July 4, 1864. The original act creating the commission 


declared that all claims not presented to the commission hefore March 
4, 1873, should be forever barred. The life of the commission was fixed 
by this act at two years, but Congress extended it from time to time. 
On June 15, 1878, Congress declared that the commission should ex- 
pire on March 10, 1880, and it so expired. On the same day, June 15, 
1878, Congress limited the time for claimants filing evidence in chief 
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for the 4th day of March as the commencement and termination of the 
official term of Senators and Members of the House of Representatives. 
The first Monday in January of each year in lieu of the first Monday 
in December is proposed as the day for the assembling of Congress. 

Some of the provisions of the resolution have evidently not been ma- 
tured, and their operation would, to my judgment, bring about results 
not contemplated by the honorable gentleman, the author of the reso- 
lution. 

The term of office of the President is extended until the 30th day of 
April, 1889, by the terms of the resolution. 

Now, it is very improbable, should the amendments proposed be voted 
by this Congress 
three-fourths of the several States as required by Article V of the Con- 
stitution before the 4th day of March, 1889. Say that this ratification 
will be had before that time, Mr. Speaker, and the effect of this meas- 
ure would be to extend the present term of the President of the United 
States from the 4th day of March, 1889, until the 30th day of April, 
1889, nearly two months. 

I believe this to be an unwise and dangerous precedent in the legis- 
lation of our country, should it be adopted. Whilst itis proper for leg- 
islation to fix and regulate the terms of officers to be elected in the 
future, I believe it to be unwise for legislation to interfere with, either 
to curtai: or to extend, the terms of officers already elected. This leg- 
islation may appear to us harmless now, but the time may cdme in the 
history of this country when the Representatives of the American peo- 


ple may behold it as a hideous monster, threatening the overthrow of 


republican institutions. And the future Representative may appeal to 
it as a precedent in the legislation of this Government for the exten- 
sion and continuation of power, inconsistent with and beyond the tol- 
erance of republican ideas and institutions. 

There is a feature of this resolution to which I desire to call particu- 
lar attention. The resolution provides; 

The Congress in existence when the members of the first House of Represent- 
natives are elected, after the ratification of thisamendment, shall hold no annual 


session after such election, and its term of office shall expire on the 3lst of the 
following December. 


The effect of this provision, if this proposed amendment were ratified 
before December, 1858, would be to abridge the term of the present Con- 
gress by two months and to extend the term of the President by about 
the same time. The President, whose term of office expires, under ex- 
isting laws, with that of the Fiftieth Congress, would in such event hold 
office for four months after the expiration of that Congress, and so on 
for future Presidents and Congresses. It has been suggested, however, 
that the amendment would not be ratified by the required number of 
States before the expiration of the term of the present incumbents. It 
is possible for such a ratification before this time, whilst we may say 
itis improbable. Let us suppose, Mr. Speaker, that the administration 
of the affairs of the Government should by the next general election be 
transferred from the party in power. Whilst this is hardly supposable 
now, such a condition of political affairs is liable to occur at some future 
period of our history. 

In weighing and considering the merits of the proposed amendment 
ve should contemplate at least that this country at some future period 
will be confronted by such a political condition. We would then have 
a President representing one party and one policy and a Congress dom- 
inated by another party and representing an entirely different policy. 
Well may we imagine the embarrassment of the Chief Magistrate of this 
country advising and recommending a policy to a Congress that would 
not only reject that policy, but hurl it back with ridicule and contempt. 
May we consider long and well before we as American citizens consent 
to place the President of this Republic in a position that would embar- 
rass, humiliate, and bring into public disregard the highest office within 
the gift of the people of this country. Besides, there is another feature 
of the proposed measure that deserves to be more seriously considered 
than apy other, a feature that opens up the pathway to probable insta- 
bility and revolutions in the Government, civil revolutions that would 
be appalling to the American people and might threaten overthrow to 
republican institutions. 

Under the proposed amendment, should the election of the President 
be transferred to the House of Representatives, the incoming or new 
Congress would have the choosing of the President. 

In the grasp for power, and in the maintenance of the party in power 
(whatever party may be in power at the time), we may well foresee the 
numerous contests that would come before that Congress, the induce- 
ments to corruption and fraud, and the consequent wranglings and de- 
lays resulting it may be in disorganization and a failure to make choice 
of a President before the time fixed for his inauguration. Other evils 
may be foreseen without being pointed out, resulting from such a status 
of affairs. Such a condition of things would necessarily result in dis- 
satisfaction and discontent to the American people, disorganizing their 
councils, and placing their revered institutions in jeopardy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is sufficient for me that such results might be made 
only remotely probable by the adoption of the proposed amendment. 
If we are to make innovations on the legislation of this country, let us 
be deliberate and prudent as to the steps which we may take. If we are 


that those amendments would receive the sanction of 





to make innovations, let the fundamental law, the Constitution of this | because in my judgment it does not become a Confederate soldier to ask 
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country, be the last to be invaded. Let those innovations be demanded 
by some great public convenience and necessity, and let them have a 
tendency to stability, and not to instability, disorganization, and rev- 
olution. 

But it has been properly suggested that Congress may, without the 
intervention of a constitutional amendment, provide a different day 
for the assembling of Congress. 

The Constitution provides, Article I, section 5: ‘‘The Congress shall 
assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting shall be on the 
first Monday in December unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day.”’ 

If the proposed amendment has for one of its objects to bring the 
newly elected member sooner to the discharge of and in the active ex- 
ercise of his official duties, if it be desired, as suggested in the discus- 
sion, that he should come to the discharge of his duties fresh from the 
people, that object may be attained by a simple act of Congress inde- 
pendent of any constitutional amendment, and‘the Congress elected 
in November might by act of Congress be required to assemble in 
March subsequent or at some day earlier than it would now assemble 
under the existing law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while the time, as now fixed, for the assembling of 
a newly elected Congress may be too long, I do not think that it is an 
unwise idea that some time should elapse between the election of a new 
Congress and the date when that Congress is to assume the active ex- 
ercise of its official duties. The new member, whose time hitherto has 
only been partially given to the study of important public questions, 
is better enabled to study more closely the important questions that at- 
fect the great interests of the country and of the people whom he repre- 
sents, and on the assembling of Congress he comes to the discharge of 
his duty better prepared and equipped to act upon these questions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not heard any good reason assigned for chang- 
ing the inauguration of our President from the 4th of March to the 30th 
day of April. This amendment seems to have been prompted more 
through sentiment than through any apparent necessity. Now whilst 
sentiment is to be admired in many things, it should have no place as 
a reason for changing the organic law of a great government. Since 
the foundation of the Government, with one exception, our Presidents 
have been inaugurated on the 4th of March, and I do not believe that 
we should now, through sentiment or through any buta good and valid 
reason, supplant this day memorable in our history for another. 

Mr. Speaker, we are called upon by the proposed measure to make 
certain innovations in the fundamental and organic lawof thecountry. 
We should ever approach a question of this kind with the greatest de- 
liberation, care, and prudence. Nothing less than a great public de- 
mand and necessity should induce us to a step of such importance. I 
have yet to learn that such necessity exists. Ihave yet to see that our 
institutions would be in any wise ameliorated by the proposed amend- 
ments, and I can not under my convictions support the propositions 
presented in the pending resolution. 


Civil-Service Appointments of Persons who Served in Confeder- 
ate Army and Navy. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. DANIEL, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1888. 


The Senate having unde¥ consideration the second reading of Senate bill 2443 
providing for preferences in certain cases in civil-service appointments of per 
sons who were engaged in the military or naval service of the so-called Confed- 
erate States— 


Mr. DANIEL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: If this were a question of courtesy to the Senator 
who has offered this bill, there wouid be no doubt in my mind as to how 
I should vote upon it. I feel incapable of offering a discourtesy to any 
Senator on this floor, and I certainly would go very far to avoid doing 
so to one who has been inspired by such magnanimous and generous 
sentiments as those which that Senator has expressed. . 

But no public question should ever be decided by any mere matter of 
courtesy. The question before the Senate is the propriety of the con- 
sideration of this bill. If it had gone in due course without note or 
comment, none would have felt that anything improper had occurred. 
But since a question has been made upon it, that question must be met, 
and I trust that no ex-Confederate on this floor will dodge that ques- 
tion, although doubtless his emotions might incline him to do so. If 
I could with propriety decline to vote upon this question I would dogo, 
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of the United States Government any peculiar right or privilege w! 
soever; and no Confederate soldier within my knowledge has done so 
The Confederate soldier boldly laid down the gauntlet of war a 


ps 
made war. and when he came out of that war he had contempt for but | New Mexico, the amount of the assessm 


two classes who were engaged in it: first, the men who made apologies 
and, second. the men who demanded them. Questions of great inter 
national strife and of great social conflict never descend to personality 
They are governed by the great philosophies of human existence; the 

are governed by laws higher and superior to and above the mere con- 
duct of the individual who moves in the great path of human |} 


nistory. 


I have no doubt that the honorable Senator from New Hampshire 


has offered this bill in a spirit of benevolence and of kindness and of 
generosity; but it has not been called for by any Confederate; it has 
not grown out of any demand of public sentiment. The wise legisla 


tion of the world is generally that which is the product of a matured 
public opinion which has gradually formed behind it and of which it 
becomes the mere legislative expression. No public diseussion has 
been had upon this subject; no wide debate either North or South h 
been heard upon it. The Senator from New Hampshire said that he 
originated the bill. I venture to believe that its origin is almost entirely 
confined to the lucubrations of hisown mind. While I shall greatly 
respect, yea, shall honor and admire and feel my soul go ont to the 
great and noble spirit that will face any kind of opposition to assert 
that which he believes to be right, I can not believe, sir, that in this 
instance that gentleman has acted wisely or in consonance with th 
public spirit of the country. 


All, sir, that the Confederate soldier asks of the United States is | 


that he shall stand equal before its laws and shall have a fair oppor- 
tunity to work out his own salvation; and I venture to say there is 
not a county or a town or a hamlet from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande in which a Confederate soldier will he seen in rags or in tatters 
in the street begging bread. There is no palace and no hut and no 
fireside where he is not always a welcome and honored guest; and 
there is no honorable citizen who would not divide with him whatever 
he had in this life of its comforts. 

There is no danger of any such honorable and true man, howeve 
humble he may be, or however little may be his fortune, dying uy 
the roadside because no good Samaritan will come by to lend him a help 
ing hand. The Confederates ask nothing special not accorded to ot 
men in this Government; all they ask is that they be respected in thos 
rights of American citizens which they have assumed knowingly and 
intentionally, and which they intend to abide by, in sach manner that, 
God helping them, no man can justly point toward them the finger ot 
scorn or apply to them the epithet of insult. 


tefund of Direct Tax of 1861. 


SPEECH 


Oo! 
HON. WILLIAM C. OATES 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 3, 1838, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 139) to credit and pay to the several 
States and Territoriesand the District of Columbia all monevs collected under 


the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved August 5, 186i1— 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill before the committee provides for the re- 
funding or repaying in part to the States and Territories and to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in part to the individuals from whom it was col- 


in a general revenue bill passed at that time levied for the exigencies of 
the war which was then impending twenty millions of dollars annually 
and apportioned it among the States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia according to their respective populations. There were sup- 
plementary acts subsequently passed, but these related only to the States 
then in insurrection or rebellion. 

This law could not, owing to the existence of actual war, be enforced 
in the Southern States. These supplemental acts contained much 
harsher provisions for their enforcement than the original act contained. 


| deseribed so far as 
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the collections by all States and Territories which assumed its payment. 











[ believe Delaware was the only exception All the others assumed 
and paid, with the exception named and the Territories of Utah and 
t nent apportioned to their popu- 
lations respectively. The Territory of Washington never paid in full, 
but all others of the Union States and Territories assumed and paid the 
tax, mark you, not as Statesand Territories, but they collected it from 
the people, and for the employment of their machinery in ting 
this money from the people they retained 15 per cent. of the « 
which aggregated two and one-quarter millions of dollars. And, gen 
tlemen, it was asserted here yesterday that this bill carried $15,0u0,- 
000 only. If you willexamine it you will find that it the wh 
eld, including the 15 per cent. deduction, and that it a 
| enteen and one-half millions of dollars 
In the Southern States it could not at the time be enforced, but 

the Union arms conquered that territory collectors of this tax followe 

collected by assessment and sale in many cases and in many others 
by receiving in money direct from the property owner the amount 
of assessments against his property. There were many irregularitic 
in some of the conquered districts in the matter of the assessments and 
collections. A notable instance was that in South Carolina, where the 


ufort was sold after the notice of sale had been mis- 
the property was concerned, the notice given being 
of a misleading character, and thus the property was thereby sacri- 
ficed and the owners robbed of their homes. 

Che same is true in respect tomany plantations near there and within 
that district. There were irregularities in other localities, but none so 
great as in this; and to-day there is a bill pending betore this House, 
now inthe Judiciary Committee, for the purpose of rectifying the wrong 
done and repairing the damages so far as it is within the power of Con 
gress todo it. That, however, I only mention as incidental to thi 
discussion, 

A fter the war the process of enforced collection in the Southern States 
ontinue 


entire town of Bea 


1. Greater progress was made insome localities, as in Louisi- 





ana, South Carolina, and Virginia, than in others: but in none, save 
the State of Louisiana, were the 
raised which had been assessed to them. 

i fter the war, in view of the condition of affairs in the South, the in- 


dustries of the people ce mpletely revolutionized, everything out of 


llections completed and the sum 


joint, the people broken down in fortune and prostrated, the Congress 
from time to time passed acts delaying and postponing the collection of 
this tax in those States; the last of which was passed in 1868 and ex- 


tended the time to the Ist day of January, 1869, since which for a 
riod of twenty years no effort whatever has been made to collect a dol- 
lar of this tax. 

The aggregate of collections is about seventeen and one-half mil 
which leaves uncollected twoand one-half millionsonly, in rourd nu 
bers, or one-eighth of the original assessment. And this alone is the 
pretext upon which the passage of this bill is urg 
eighth of that tax remains uncollected and which has been allowed to 

leep for twenty years, it is now made the pretext for bringing forth this 
1) 
i 


Hill to ce 


bec ause only one- 


lete the Treasury of seventeen and one-half million dollars in 
the interest of those who Cesire to get 


g i of the surplus in the 


otherwise than by reducing the taxation which now burdens the people 


" 


reasury 





and cripples our national prosperit Other gigantic schemes of mis 
| appropriation are to follow if this be successfal. 

How is it to be distributed? By the terms of the bill all the States 
and Territories which assumed and paid the tax are to receive the total 
umount of this money. It is to be given to them as States and Terri- 

| torics, while as such they never paid adollar of it. Thereisa ‘*trust’’ 


provided in the bill, to continue for six years, a5 the mode of repayment 


to those from whom the United States collected it directly. The money 
3 to remain in the hands of the governor of the State, to allow people 
who paid the tax, or their legal representatives, to make proof of the 


lo so to recover back the mone y. That prov 


fact, and where they 





| ion applies towhom? Only tothe people of the Southern States; for 
lected, the direct tax levied under the actof August1,1861. A provision | 


this tax was collected directly from none others except Delaware. By 
this provision they are to be postponed for six years, as none of them 


| are barred until that time expires, and the governor can not ascertain 


It is a most singular fact, I will remark in passing, that although this | 
| effectively framed. 


law laid this tax annually, there never was any attempt made to collect 
it except for the first year, and yet, so faras I have been able to find, that 
law is yet unrepealed. So uneven was it in its operation and contrary 
to what the people had been accustomed to, I suppose was the conside1 
ation which caused its non-enforcement, notwithstanding it was a con- 
stitutional enactment. 

The collections of this tax in the loyal or Northern States and Terri- 
tories, with, I believe, a single exception, were made through the States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia. They availed themselves 


of the provision in the act allowing 15 per cent. to be retained out ot | 


to whom to pay it before that time expires. 

Another thing. This provision for a ‘‘ tru to run for six years, is 
beyond the term of office of the governor of any State or Territory, and 
yet there is no provision for it to pass to his successor. He is not @ 
bonded officer, and if he were his sureties would not be liable for this 
trust. His bond was never executed in contemplation of his becoming 
the trustee for these 
warranted in assertir 


urposes, And hence in erif? m of the bill I feel 
that it is most carelessly, inartificially, and in- 


Che bill further provides that if any of this money remains at the 
end of six years which is not taken by proof, as I have already stated, 
then that becomes the money of the State. Now, how will it operate 
in respect to the loyal or Northern States and Territories of the Union ? 
New York will receive, under the provisions of this bill, about two and 
one-half millions. Her citizens who paid it are not to receive a dollar 





| of it; it is all to go to the State; and what is true of New York is 


equally true of all the other States and Territories which adhered to 
the Union during the war, with the solitary e 


sption of Delaware. 
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propriate and best means of collecting this tax, constitutionally laid? 


| So far as it was laid and collected, which is to the extent of seven-eighths 


of it, it was legally and constitutionally done. It was expended in the 
maintenance of armies and navies and for the public defense, which was 
a constitutional and legal purpose. 

Now, sir, I take it for nted that no gentleman on this floor will 
assert or maintain the proposition for one moment that this tax was not 
legally laid and legally « as collected, with the ex- 
ceptions I have named in South Carolina, and legally and ¢ ynstitution- 

t that a partof it remains uncollected does not in 


, + 3 . 
ollected, SO lar as1t W 
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| the least af ct the legali yand u niformity of the tax. The provision of 
| the Constitution unmistakably requires that duties, imposts, and ex- 
ci ha > uniform ; hcg encaerpns ve tan essential element in the 
constitutionality of a direct ut if it were, the constitutionality of 


In that State the trust would operate, and the people who paid the tax 
would receive the moncy under the provisions of this bill. Is that a 
} a I lation 
" Ine er her loval ite the money will go to the & state asa State 
notiothe people whopaidit. Suppose that Ne vy York undert akes to dis- 
trib the money to the tax-payers, to tl > pe yple who paid it, how 
t operate? ‘Those who paid the tax aq iarter of a century ago in 
F yart have died or leit the country, or have found homes in some 
of t Western or Southern States or Territories. What interest have 
they in refunding to the State of New York to relieve from present bur 
d )f taxation some Wall street king, some sp« ‘alator, or some mill- 
aire? ‘This bill would be of some benefit to the present tax-payer, 
i none to those who paid it and have removed from the state. 
l taxes of t State constitute an obligation on the present 
tion, Why take the money of the tax payersof a past gencration 
for the relief of the present one? Is there any justice in that? 
Mr. HEARD. Will the gentl in yield to me? 
. OATES. Yes, sir. 


4 


<thegentieman thisquestion: If the money whic 


HEARD. Ias 





was paid by this State as a State be refunded now to the State ar 0 
into its treasury, will it not lessen the rate of taxation and thereby | 
a relief to all the tax-payers? 

Mr. OATES. They never paid any of this money asa State. Your 
State did not. None of them did. ‘They collected it from the people 


d while it will relieve the burdens of the present citizens of the Stat 
it will not relieve the burdens of all those who paid. 

Mr. HEARD. Iam sure the gentleman wants to be thoroughly un- 
derstood. He says this was not paid by the State asa State. Incon- 
tradistinction of the case where it was paid by the sale of the property 
of individual citizens, I say it was paid by the State asa State, because 
the money was collected by the general laws of taxation of the S ite, 
as in my own State. 

Mr. OATES. The collections made from individuals by the United 
States form the case in which this bill provides a trust and for the 
money to go back to the persons from whom it was collected or their 
personal representatives. But where this tax was collected through the 
machinery of the State, and by the State trom the people, this bill pro- 
vides simply for paying the money back to it as a State and not to the 
people from whom it was collected. It has but the mere semblance of 
justice in it. The bill is deceptive and misleading in all its features, 


and, with the committee amendment adopted, more to the benefit of 


the lobbyists interested than to the people at large. 

There is another thing to which I will invite the attention of the 
House in re spect to the operation of this bill if passed. It must be re- 
membered that there is a marked change in the number of the people 
and the condition of the respective States now as compared witha quar- 
ter of a century back; and if you test this refund by the last census you 
will find that the bill will operate enormously to the adv vantage of the 
Eastern or older States as against the Western or new States. Asan 
illustration of this let us take the State of New York with a popula- 
tion, as shown by the Tenth Census, of 5,082,871; New York would re- 
ceive under the operation of this bill the amount of the net collections, 
exc lusive of the 15 per cent., which Linsist is included in the bill, $2,- 
213,330.86, while on the same basis the State of Kansas, with a popu- 
latio n of 996,096 would get only $71,743.33. 
approximates one to five in favor of New York,while the ratio of mone y 
paid to the States will approximate $1 to $30 in favor of New York. 
The State of Nebraska, with a population “of 452,401, would receive 
under the operation of this bill $19,312. As compared with New York 
its population is about as one to eleven, while the bill will distribute 
the money it appropriates in the proportion of $1 to Nebraska for every 
$114 to New York. IMlinois, with a population of 3,077,871, approxi- 
mating three-fifths that of New York, under this bill would receive but 
$1 for every $ 52.25 received by New York. So take it as you will, this 
bill, which is claimed to be an adjuster of inequalities, is in its opera- 
tion a creator of more glaring inequalities, in respect to the people and 
the States who paid the tax, than those now existing. 

I now pass from the criticism of the bill to the more serious question 
of the power of Congress to pass it. 

To that I will now pay my respects. It was a tax legally and con- 
stitutionally laid. 
United States through its Congress is plenary and unlimited except as 
to the manner in which the tax is laid. The Congress had the right 
to lay this tax, and, as in the case of all direct taxes thus laid, it was 


apportioned among the States and Territories according to population— | 


not according to their ability to pay, not according to the value of their 
property, but according to the number of their people. That is the 
constitutional provision. But although this tax was aconstitutionally 
laid tax, it is intimated in the report of the majority that there has 
been some question or cavil made about the constitutionality of the 
manner of its collection in allowing the States to collect it in consid- 
eration of 15 per cent. 

That objection is utterly unsound. The Congress, having the right 
to Jay the tax, had the right to choose the most appropriate means, in 
their judgment, for its collection; and who will undertake to gainsay 
the proposition that Congress did determine that that was the most ap- 


The ratio of population | 


| 


this tax can not be denie a by 
as uniformity would have 


s that it was not uniformly collected, 
to the laying and apportioning the 





tax, and not ‘to the failure of the Government to collect it or any part 
of 1. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. OATES. I will yield for a question. : 

Mr. HO! -KINS, of Illinois. Is the gentleman in favor of the col- 
lection of th 


e unpaid ba lance of the twenty millions ? 
Mr. O ATES. { will m 10n that. Iam not; and I will tell 
you why furtheron. Iam in favor of it except in one contingency. 





e | If you will pay back to the Southern States the sixty-eight millions of 


cotton tax you took from my people wrongfully under an unconstitu- 
tional law, Alabama alone will pay it out of the ten millions of cotton 
tax you took from her people in 1866, 1867, and 1868, after the close of 
the war. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. You state that a tax, the cotton tax, 
was laid unconstitutionally, which is denied . equally as good law- 
yers as yourself. 

Ir. OATES. I decline to yield, Mr. Chairman. 
to be led off from the line of my argument. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. I wanted to know whether you were in 
favor of the collection of the balance of the twenty millions. 

Mr. OATES. I have answered that, and I will have more to say 
about it a little farther on. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman allow me a question on a lay 
proposition ? 

Mr. OATES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. The gentleman from Alabama concedes the constitu- 
tionality of the levying of this direct tax, and says that it was done 
in pursuance of the Constitution. He says also that the Constitution 
requires that taxes shall be laid uniformly. Now, would the gentle- 
man maintain that the Constitution in its spirit would be executed if 
a tax were uniformly laid, but only partially collected? Would not 
the partial collection be equivalent to laying the tax in a manner not 
uniform? 

Mr. OATES. I did not yield for aspeech. I had already answered 
that question as plainly as I could in my limited use of the English 


I do not propose 


| language. 


Mr. HEARD. Then I beg the — eman’s pardon. I was absent 
from my seat during the first part of his remarks. 

Mr. OATES. I had said eiphatically that the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to collec + the tax in any part would not affect the question of 
the uniformity of the tax if that were essential. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
tion? 

Mr. OATES. 


him a ques- 


I will yield for one question and then I will yield no 


; more. 


Mr. DALZELL. Why do you say that the cotton tax was uncon- 
stitut ional ? 


Mr. OATES. I do not choose 


Allow me to come to that further on. 


| to be led off from the line of my argument now to answer that ques- 


| tion, but I will answer it later. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this direct tax having been legally and consti- 


| tutionally laid, apportioned, and collected, to the extent, at least, of 


Will any one deny that? The taxing power of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


seven-eighths of it, and legally applied, I ask any gentleman here to 
rise, now or at any subsequent time, and point me to any provision in 
the Constitution of the United States which authorizes Congress to pass 
an act to repayit. ‘There are numerous cases, both State and Federal, 
where taxes illegally and wrongfully collected have been refunded to 
those from whom they were taken, but where is there a case of taxes 
legally and constitutionally laid and collected and applied being re- 
fanded ? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me, in answer 
to his request, to state a case? 

Mr. OATES. I would like to hear of such an instance, for I do not 
know of any. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. 
among the States—— 

Mr. OATES. Ah, I will answer that. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Was collected from the people of the 
States. It was divided among the States—repaid to them. 

Mr. OATES. It was not distributed as your bill proposes to dis- 
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The revenue which was divided in 1836 
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take into the account the amount of the cotton tax and settle inequali- 
ties of taxation all along the line and endeavor to treat all alike. 

[ would deduct the amount arising out of these deposits from the 
ums found due to any and all the States. That would be only fair 


enough and assist in some sort to adjust the existing inequalities which | 


this bill professes to correct, but utterly fails to do. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. I desire to know whether there is not a 
bill now pending before the Judiciary Committee providing for the re- 
funding of this cotton tax ? 

Mr. OATES. Yes, there is. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. That is all. 

Mr. OATES. And we expect that the same Committee on the Ju- 
diciary which reported in favor of this bill will vote against that bill 
providing for the refunding of the cotton tax. 

A MemBerR. Including the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. OATES. Yes; I am sure he would be found amongst those vot- 
ing against it. I would expect nothing better of him. 

The amendment I propose to offer is as follows: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ishereby, authorized 
and directed to creditand pay to each State a sum equal to the amounts col- 
lected therein, respectively, as atax or duty on raw cotton under the provisions 
of the act approved July 1, 1862, and the supplementary and amendatory acts 
thereto; which sums, when so credited and paid, shall be accepted and held by 


such States to be disposed ofas their respective Legislatures elected next afterthe | 


approval of this act may direct ; and an appropriation is hereby made out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this act. 

You gentlemen who are in favor of the Blair educational bill in or- 
der to help the States of the South now laboring under such a burden 
of illiteracy would do well to vote for this amendment, as it would bet- 
ter enable the Southern people to maintain their public schools without 
having recourse to an unconstitutional and dangerous piece of legisla- 
tion for that purpose. Pay your debts and the Southern States can 
educate their children without aid from the Federal Treasury. 

Now, this tax on raw cotton is nct upon the same basis as the direct 
tax in respect to its constitutionality. And why do I say so? Under 
the Constitution duties must be uniform. The eighth section of the 


first article of the Constitution empowers Congress to lay and collect | 
| States, because cotton upon which it was laid and collected could not be raised 


taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; first, for the purpose of paying the 
debts of the United States; secondly, for the common defense; and 
thirdly, to provide for the general welfare, not of the people at large, 
but of the United States, using that word in its governmental senseand 
not in a territorial sense merely. 

It provides that all duties laid shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. Now, this cotton tax was imposed on the raw material, and by 
its terms was a duty laid on the producer, and it isa fact which is known 
of all men, it was a duty imposed on an article which could be grown or 
produced only in one section—that it was a physical impossibility to 
produce it anywhere except in one section of the Union; and as it was 
an impossibility, therefore, to produce it anywhere but in one section 
any tax imposed upon that material could not be a uniform duty. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me toask hima question ? 

Mr. OATES. Not at this point. In the same connection I will ob- 
serve that the Constitution prohibits the imposition of a tax or duty on 
any article of export. In the very nature of things cotton is produced 
to be exported, and yet this cotton tax was imposed upon the raw cotton 
grown for the purpose of being exported. 

Mr. DALZELL. If I understand the proposition of the gentleman 
from Alabama it is that because cotton can not be grown in a certain por- 
tion of the Union the tax imposed on cotton is in violation of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which requires that all taxes which are laid 
shall be uniform. Do I understand the gentleman aright? 

Mr. OATES. I say that, and I also say that it is in violation of an- 
other provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. DALZELL. Letmeask the gentleman another question; Ido not 
wish to make a speech, but merely toask a question. I wish to call the 
attention of the gentleman to a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which is against the position the gentleman has assumed. 

A MEMBER. What page? 

Mr. DALZEML. It is to be found in 112 U. S., 594. 

Mr. OATES. The case referred to by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DALZELL] holds that the provision in the law laying a tax 
of 50 cents on each emigrant to this country on their arrival in any of 
the ports of this country is a uniform tax according to constitutional re- 
quirement. That decisiomdoes not militate against my position at all. 
That tax or duty is the same at all the ports of the United States. A 
decision on that point to the same effect might have been reached by 
the court on the ground that the duty was a part of our foreign policy, 
as it is laid upon aliens or persons who are not citizens of the United 
States. The decision is in nowise analogous tothe question of the un- 
constitutionality of the cotton-tax law for the want of uniformity. 

Mr. Chairman, this identical question of the constitutionality of the 
cotton tax has been before the Supreme Court. It was brought up in 
a case from Tennessee, when the court consisted of but eight judges in 
consequence of the inability of Chief-Justice Chase to sit at the hearing, 
and the eight justices before whom it was argued were equally divided 
in opinion on the question of its constitutionality, and hence no decision 
was rendered. That is a fact, whatever the gentleman may find in his 
Supreme Court Reports. 
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Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman’s argument apply tosugar and ice? 
Mr.OATES. Oh, no. 


Mr. LONG. 

Mr. OATES. 
tion of the Union. 
the Union. 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, is the tax on tobacco unconstitutional ? 

Mr. OATES. No. Do not you produce tobacco in Connecticut as 
well as in Virginia and Florida? 

Mr. BAYNE. But not in Maine. 

Mr. GEAR. Nor in Iowa. 

Mr. OATES. Perhaps not, but they are not large enough to change 
the rule. One or two States would not, I apprehend, be a sufficient 
exception to destroy the rule. 

I stated, Mr. Chairman, in the views of the minority of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary that the question of the constitutionality of this 
cotton tax had never been decided by the Supreme Court, and therein 
gave my views, as I have attempted here to do orally, why I believe 
that the tax imposed was unconstitutional and ought to be returned to 
those who paid it. Ihave not time now to enlarge my argument on 
this question. I quote from the minority report as follows: 

It is therefore fair to presume that very little, if any, of this tax burden was 
borne by persons outside of States in which the cotton was produced. Sixty- 
four million nine hundred and thirty-five thousand one hundred and twenty-one 
dollars and fifty-six cents ofthis tax was collected in the Southern States, either 
directly or indirectly, from the producers, and that at atime when their fortunes 
were wrecked, their plantations laid waste, their substance exhausted by a de- 
vastating war unparalleled in modern history, and their labor system revolu- 
tionized and unreliable. Many millions more, which never reached the Treas- 
ury, were taken from these people and embezzled or stolen by collectors and 
their thieving assistants. Was it not a fitting time to call a haltin collecting the 
two and a half millions of uncollected direct tax? 

We have already referred to section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States as conferring upon Congress the unlimited power of taxation for 
all the purposes of Government enumerated in that instrument. There is, how- 
ever, in that section one restriction, one limitation, upon this taxing power 
which Congress has no right to transcend. It is the last clause in that section, 
and in these words: 

‘But all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” - 

The duty laid upon raw cotton could not be uniform throughout the United 


Why aot to sugar and ice? 
Because both can be produced in more than one sec- 
They can be produced in nearly every latitude of 


or produced anywhere within the jurisdiction of the United States except in the 
eleven Southern States which attempted in 1861 to secede from the Union, 
usually called the insurrectionary or rebellious States, and to a very inconsid- 
erable extent in Kentucky and Missouri. It was a notorious physical impossi- 
bility to raise or produce raw cotton anywhere within the United States except 
in the thirteen States last referred to. The language of the statute imposing 
this tax was: 

“There shall be paid by the producer, owner, or holder, upon all cotton pro- 
duced within the United States * * * atax of —— cents per pound, ete.”’ 

The last and most Gppressive of the amendatory acts in relation to said tax 
was approved July 13, 1666, entitled ‘‘ An act to reduce interna) taxation,” etc., 
but in fact increased the duty imposed upon cotton from 2 to 3 cents per pound. 
Under its provisions two-thirds of the total amount of the tax was collected, It 
will be observed that it was not a war mcasure, but enacted more than a year 
after the peace. 

The constitutionality of the laws imposing this tax has never been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and hence remains an open question, 
but one which to our minds and in the light of common sense needs but to be 
stated in order tobe seen. Hon. THomas C. McRaz, of Arkansas, in a very able 
speech upon this subject, delivered in the House February 14, 1887, used the fol- 
lowing pertinent language concerning the duty imposed on cotton: 

“* As such it should be uniform throughout the United States. The fact that 
the duty was on raw cotton, which could only be produced in a part of the States 
of the Union, precludes the idea of uniformity throughout the United States. 
Of the sixty-eight millions collected under the laws, nearly all was collected 
from citizens of the Southern cotton States, and the citizens of the Northern 
States paid no tax corresponding to it. When it wasstated in the debates upon 
the Constitution that under the taxing clause certain States having property pe- 
culiar to its climate and surroundings might be oppressed, Mr. Madison very 
promptly and emphatically repudiated the idea, and declared that the Consti- 
tution did not admit of it, and insisted that either in the rule of apportionment 
or of uniformity all States and their interests would be protected. If the cotton 
tax can be sustained, then the rule of uniformity has utterly failed of its purpose 
and imposes no restrictions on Congress whatever.” 

Section 9 of Article I of the Constitution declares, among other things, that: 

‘*No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.” 

When this clause was under consideration in the convention which framed 
the Constitution, Mr. Ellsworth said: 

“There are solid reasons against Congress taxing exports: First, it will. dis- 
courage industry, as taxes on imports discourage luxury. Secondly, the prod- 
uce of different States is such as to prevent uniformity in such taxes. There 
are indeed but a few articles that could be taxed at all, as tobacco, rice, and in- 
digo, and a tax on these alone would be partial and unjust. Thirdly, the tax- 
ing of exports would engender incurable jealousies.”’ 

We believe that the cotton tax was unconstitutional on both the grounds above 
set forth. To say the least, in the language of Mr. Ellsworth, this cotton tax 
was ‘partial and unjust.” 


I will do all I can to defeat this bill, but if you are going to pass it 
over my objection [ will insist on an amendment which I will offer 
to refund the cotton tax to the States in which it was collected to be 
disposed of as their respective Legislatures may see proper to direct, 
because the Legislature is the representative and reflects the will of the 
people in the State. Nodoubt the Legislatures of all the States would 
say, return the money to those from whom it was taken so far as prac- 
ticable, because that would be just. 

Now, gentlemen will observe that if they are determined to pass this 
bill or repay this seventeen and one-half millions of dollars the coupling 
of this amendment to which I have referred does not reduce the amount 
of direct tax their States will receive, but is in addition to what thir- 
teen of the States of the North would receive of the direct, tax, because 
a part of the cotton tax was collected within them. 

The State of New York, which would, under this bill, receive of the 
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direct tax about two and one-half millions of dollars, would receive, if 
the amendment to refund the cotton tax is coupled with it, $867,942 

in addition, and so of all of these other Northern States to which I | 
referred, except those in which no cotton tax was collected. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is only from the necessity of the case that I 
attempt the solemnization of the bans between the cotton tax and 
direct tax, as one is legitimate and the other illegitimate. I believe 
that Congress has no power to return the one; while it has power to r¢ 
turn the other. I would stake the claim for a refund of the cotton t: 








on a decision of the constitutionality of the law imposing it by theSu 
preme Court. If the $68,000,000 collected from Southern farmers on 


their cotton since the war was a constitutional and legal tax, I would 
not vote to return a single dollar of it, nor would a single one of t 
who paid it desire me to do so, notwithstanding it was unfair a1 
densome for them to pay it. 

Money collected by lawful taxation for the use of the United § 
belongs to the United States, and no tax-payer, whether State o1 
dividual, has any claim to it, either legal or equitable. ‘The repeal 
the law imposing the tax on raw cotton prevented a decisior 
constitutionality. I challe: re the friends of this direct tax refund 
ing bill to pass an act allowing a test case to be made through the 

‘ 





Court of Claims, by which a decision may be reached on the « 
tax law. I favor obedience to Jaw and will keep sacred tbe oath |] 
have taken to support the Constitution of the United States. 

I have heard it said that this direct-tax refunding bill is a pea 
offering; that it is a necessary measure of peace and reconciliation be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States of the Union. Thatis anold 
saw. It has been repeated to me so often during the last twenty-seven 
years that it makes me doubt whether I will ever live long enough to 
completely wash the imaginary smell of Confederate brimstone from my 
garments. I never was as badly whipped as some Southern men were 
who never got any nearer the front thanZI did. I was whipped just 
sufficiently to observe the terms General Grant had the magnanimity 
to extend to us. I laid down my arms in good faith and returned to 
the Union and Constitution, which I cherish as mine and the only Gov 
ernment I ever expect or desire to have for myself and those who com«e 
after me. I have no other acknowledgment to make to any one. 

I and the people of my section for twenty years after the close of the 
war did everything you told us to do for peace an@ reconciliation ex- 
cept to vote the Republican ticket, and I supposed that reconciliation 
had been reached on everything else; but it seems that I was mistaken. 
The demand breaks out in a new place, and I hear from some of my 
timid neighbors the old cry of peace and reconciliation. I have k 
about all the respect I ever had for it. The demand may be honest. 
I have heard of a Jersey legislator who asserted that his colleague was 
honest. How, it was asked, can he be honest when he accepts a bri 
The response was, ‘“‘ Because he will stay bought.’’ I am not disposed 
to reconcile any more, because you will not stay reconciled. Iam going 
to do just whatever I conscientiously believe to be right without regard 
to whether it reconciles or pleases any one else. I understand that to 
be the privilege of every American citizen. 


Refund of Direct Tax of 1861. 


SPEECH 
HON. LUCIEN B. CASWELL 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, Api il 1 i, 1888. 


On the bill (S. 139) to credit and pay to the several Statesand Territories and 
the District of Columbia all moneys collected under the direct tax levied by 
the act of Congress approved August 5, 1861. 

Mr. CASWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 5th of August, 1861, Congress, in the exercise 
of a constitutional authority, levied upon the people of the several 
States and Territories a tax of $20,000,000, and apportioned it accord- 
ing to population. The tax was made a lien and collectible through 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. The act of Congress authorized the 
States and Territories to assume the tax. Pursuant to this delegated 


authority the Legislatures of twenty-nine States passed laws assuming | 


the tax, though full payment was not made in some cases for many 


years; and the State of Georgia never voluntarily paid any portion of 


it. Her act of resumption was at a late period, and soon after the act 


of resumption she denied her own authority as a State to make the | 


payment. Large portions of this tax were collected by way of offset of 
claims found due from the United States, and in many instances by 


withholding moneys due the States as a part of the proceeds of the sales | 


of public lands. 


At the time of the levy in 1861 several of the Southern States were | 


in open rebellion, and the tax could not be enforced within their do 
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minion. But at a later period, as possession was ga 
Army, collections in parts of a State were made 
payment and some by actual sales of pri ty 
fort County, in South Carolina, id for the tax, and great hard- 
ship resulted to this portion of th », while ot rt iped alto- 
gether, and the tax remain ill un ted. In1s86" Cong directed 
suspension of efforts to collect the tax for the time-beu und 
then none has been made except by et of cl V 1 | been 
done down to a very late per 
But it has been recently held by the Supre: Court that the t 
was alevy, not against the State in its municipal or political « ter, 
but against the people owning property therein, and that w if an 
umption of the tax no liability whatever existed against t 
such, and that ofisets against such States could not be entorced ‘ 
ere brought against the United States by Louisiana, Alaban ind 








issippi, and judgments recovered to the amount of 31 


claims which had been thus offset and applied on the tax 








The whole amount collected in cash and by way of offset up to the 2d 
day of March, 1888, amounts to $15, 227,633.03; $2,206,985. 67 1 ] i 
credited to the States on account of commissions allowed for the ump- 
tion and paymentof taxes. There remains uncollected $2,562, 401.29. 

The bill under consideration proposes to refund to the several States 
and Territories all sums which have been collected, either by offset or 


otherwise; and it also proposes to cancel that which is not collected. 


Prior to the decisions which held the tax to be against the people, 
and not against the municipality, the Treasury Department had treated 
the tax as debt and credit with the States upon the books, and the un- 
collected portion stands charged in account against the delinquent 
States, but without authority to enforce collection, except it may be 
in the way of offset with such States as have assumed the tax id in 

uch cases great doubt is entertained as to the right of offset, as the tax 
was not against the State. 

Owing to the great inequality in the levy as well as in the col- 


} ‘ 4 


lections which have been made, and the embarrassments attending 
further and a complete execution of the law, and the fact that, in some 
of the States, a part of the citizens were compelled to pay, or did vol- 
untarily pay, while a part have escaped, and the fact that some of the 
States have paid in full, while others have paid only in part, and some 


not at all, and that as the accounts now stand ve balances appear 
upon the books of the Treasury Department against such of the States 
as have not paid, it is believed this bill should pass, and restore to the 
States and to the people, so far as possible, the money received from 
them. 


I submit a letter from the First Comptroller, dated March 2, 1888, 


civing information as to the condition of the account and also the state- 
i . . 
ment referred to in his letter: 
rREASURY DEPARTM First Compt ( 
W { Va 
Sir: Your letter of the 27th ultimo to the Secretary of tl lreasury a 
ref ed to this office 
In ply I have to state that the report of the « nmitte ted t im- 
j e the direct-tax accounts was approved by this Depa iad ents 
been made as recommended, as sh in t i teme nd 
h gives all balances due to the Un l ites on f direct tax un- 





























1 « ed The accounts of the States and Territories are 
! l and closed From an estimate n le in this « it to 
i back the direct tax proper tothe s ral States de 
ie amounts credited under acts of Congress 1 ick 
propriations for the 15 per cent. and the amounts for 
t-offs obtained in the Court of Claims, there \ req xi- 
ite v S15. ») (Rm) 
An est ite of the nount required to pay the am« ts the 
t-tax commissior s, incidental to the tax, nan pe st, 
sts id the amounts involved inthe sales and redemptions of |: vould 
months of lal l ild require the exami: ed 
ns for the ret dott ney collected under the « 6 
du r the st twenty-five years 
MT T | AM. ¢ 
| iH L. B. Caswkt 
| ii fR it t t D. ¢ 
t nt ) f 
i 2 
| 
| i ‘ 
| t { 
i“ 
| Name of State or Terri- ¢ direct t I tax a f ‘ I 
i uM cha ed , ‘ ' 
| a bj 
| Alaba L $52 ‘ £ ), 24 
| Arkansas 261,886.00 | $154 154, 701. 18 
| Florida 7 Df 1,766, 2 4, 766. 26 
Georgia 84. 36 82, 427.47 ». 42 117, 982. 89 
SNE 4 0. S4 >. 83 ‘ ; 
1 O81. ¢ 69, 584. 55 4 10. 11 
4.6 7, 452. 61 | 
4 $ ‘ O4 ye PD cece covtee seveecece ' 
669, 498, 00 , 004. 45 “ ‘ 
| 335, 106. 67 180, 341.51 180), S41. 61 
| 729, 071. 02 442, 408.09 ee 442, 408.99 
(2 ® 
| Wisconsin 519, 688, 67 |.. $54, 44.841) 502 008, 10 
i so > “J ) 
| Colorado.......... Ti, GEA, SD Biccccsccccocece:ences suvecas 22, 189. 96 
Utah a 26, 982.00 |.. " 
Washington Territory Ge SEE GP Dicwtintadtiensincdnscecl xccene 4, 268.16 
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* Collected a A Credited, equal 15 per cent. 

I have carefully computed the amount which will be refunded to the 
Klin eand rit mde } hill 1 amannt f eanm esion ») 
mtates and erritori under this Dill, the amount of COMMISSIONS al- 
lowed, and the amount unpaid and which will be canceled, and I sub- | 





mit the statement for the use of the House: 











Amountcol-| 15 per cent, Bal: 
, Amor bec aud com mis- ee 
| ANG 4 ries levie« o re- sion al- ~~ _ 
funded. lowed, aa 
Alabam: BEB, GBD. BA jvc. ccnccsccccesse 
Arkansas.. 54, 701. 18 aon 
Californ » O55. 41 $31, 5 ; os 
Colorado | E89, 96 7 
Connecticut 261, 951. 90 45, 252.10 
Dakota. 3, 241. 33 





Delaware ; 
District of Columbia 
Florida... 























Greorgia........ os ‘ , 
Lilimois ....... 1,146,551 3 
Indiana 904, 875. 33 
RUD. wccone ; 152, ( 00 
Kansas nsaniastbns 71, 743. 33 
Kentucky 713. 695. 33 
RADATAGIO TID ico ccecesosccecens 85, S86. 67 
Maine... 120, 826. 00 
Maryland nahin 1:36, 823. 33 
Massachusetts : $24,581.33 
Michigan .. nieduiie 501, 763. 33 
Minnesota. uation 108, 524.0) 
Mississ ppi ces £153, O84, 67 ao ) . manne “ . . 
North Carolina 576, 194. 67 S77, 452. 61 = 198, 742. 06 | 
South Carolina..... oO: 67 22 } 7 1 
EE 7 a) 64 
Nebraska, am pennies 19 OO 19 
Ne da . x7 , 
New Hamps 67 », 
New Jersey 3 . i 0 
New Mexico..............+. 62, 648, 00 62, 
SE 2, 603, 918.67 | 2,213 
CHIDO cnamsoutin os obuaienne 1, 567,089.33 | 1, | 
CPFOBOR. .ccocesccizences 0, 140. 67 29 
P syiva sive 1, 946, 719. 33 | 1, O54, 
Rhode Islan 116, 963. 67 99, 419 
Tennessee 669, 448, 00 2 OOF 5 
rex see 355, 106, 67 Lsv, 8 l 
Uta ; 6, DRZ. OO |.cccsaces 
Vermont. 211, 068. 00 179, oneee 
Virginia 729, 071, 02 4412, 408.09 |.... 236, 662 
Vest Virg i 208, 479.65 181, 306. 93 27,173.72 os a 
Washington Terr Ory |, 755 > 4,268.16 |... 3,4 17 
Wisconsin , 519, 688. 67 £416,535. 41 73, 153. 26 
Total 5. 3 | 2,206, 985. 67 2, 562, 4 29 





The gentleman from Ala 
authority of Congress to pass this bill, on the ground that the tax was 
legally levied, 


vama [Mr. OATES] denies the constitutional 


! 
and by a strict construction of the Constitution no au- 


thority can be found for refunding it. But he claims if we are to pass | 


the bill we should amend it so as to include a refunding of the tax 
$68,000,000, which was levied upon raw cotton by the act of July 1, 
1862. Heasserts that this tax was unconstitutional and unjust, b 

cause cotton was raised only in the Southern States, and that Congress 
should restore the money to the States in which the collection was 
made. He i ts that the direct tax of $20,000,000 which we propose 
to refund, so far as collections were made, was constitutional, and can 
not be refunded, while the cottun tax was unconstitutional and should 
be refunded. He does not see how Democrats ean vote for the first 


proposition, believing, as they do, in a strict construction of the Con- 








RS 


stitution, while it would be consistent for Republicans to support it 
because of their well-known custom of loose construction. 
[t may be, sir, that we have not in our interpretation of the Consti- 
tution so limited its meaning as to destroy its usefgjness. 
} stin A 


Certainly we did not agree v .ttorney-General, 




















Mr. Black, in 1860, when headvi : Executive of the United States 
that there was not authority in the Constitution to « ‘e a State or 
compel her to remain within the Union. And, as a result, the great 
rarm of the National Government remained paralyzed and was 
not raised till State after State took departure and rebellion w: 
r organized. And had there not been at this juncture an Execn- 
tive elected bya party that could see some authority in the Constitution 
» preservation of the Union, and who succeeded to power, seces- 
ip it dissolution of the Union would have certainly fol- 
le 1. 
he implied powers of the Constitution ar 
1 3 at all times to enact needful laws for the preserva- 
tion rnment, and to adjust its taxes, its finances, and the 
eqt burdens among the States. While I would not violate 
ts « ns or do that which would conflict with its 
vl would not withhold the administration of justice in 
eases where Congress had already assumed jurisdiction in its acts for 
our common defense. But, sir, L invite the gentleman from Alabama 
{ Mr. OATES] and the House toe a consideration of this bill in the light 
of strict construction which he chooses to apply. 








iow the settled law beyond all question that this tax was a levy 
upon the people and not upon the States; and what authority, I ask, 
if we look for express authority, can there be found in the constitu- 
tion of any of these States for the assumption and payment of the tax 
levied upon its people, and what authority had Congress to provide 


| that a State might assume and pay the tax? Certainly no such pro- 





vision can be found in Federal or State constitutions. ‘Then it follows 


by the rule of strict construction, which the gentleman invokes, that 
the whele transaction of assumption and payment was without war- 
rant or constitutional authority. 

Chis being so, it is difficult to see why Congress should not refund the 
mouey received and reimburse the treasury of each State for the money 
we had taken from it without constitutional authority, and which 
amounted to little more than a loan, for the time-being, to the General 
Government, and especially should the money be refunded now while 
there is a surplus in the Treasury of the United States, which, it is uni- 





| versally admitted, should be put in circulation. 


Again. it is equally clear, under the same rule of construction, that 
the offset of claims which the States held against the United States was 
without authority. A large portion of the amount collected was by 


| the offset of these claims, and we should now pay the money we have 


in that way confiscated and applied in liquidation of the tax account. 
In some ot the States the tax was collected only from a part of the 


people, and remains uncollected as to others. By what principle of 
equity should the United States retain the moneys collected of part of 
| the people, and forgive the others of the tax levied upon them? 


In any possible view of the questions involved in this discussion, 
ie 


equity and fair-dealing require that we retrace our steps so faras we 


can, and refund the moneys paid by the States from their general fund, 
and that we also pay to the States in which levies and collections were 
made from the people, intrust for them, all that was realized in such 
edings. 

It is conceded that the levy of this tax was legal, but while that was 
o, it does not follow that the methods adopted for its enforcement 
were also valid. In reference to the repayment of the cotton tax I have 
this to say to the friends of the measure: If we should consent to it, 
and amend this bill accordingly, one of two things would as surely fol- 
low as the sun is sure to rise and set. Eithersuch action would defeat 
» passage of the bill in the Senate, as well as in the House, or, if en- 


ti 





acted into law, it would put the party to which they belong out of 


power at the first election. Whether such payment would be right, or 

whether it would be wrong, such would be the result. : 
I am not surprised that gentlemen who represent the cotton States 

should press this measure uponCongress. It seems a great hardship to 


them, no donbt, to be obliged to contribute in any way to the cost of 


the Federal Government in its defense against the war for the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. It is true they were very much impoverished, and 
they suffered untold disasters. In fact, history can never record the 
fall extent of thesufferings and deprivations consequent upon the great 
war by the Confederates as well as by the loyal people, and thisshould be 
a warning for all time to come to all who might contemplate another 
overthrow of the General Government. But those who were beaten are 


in no worse condition than the defeated party who enters the courts of 


justice recognized in all parts of the civilized world. He4vho suffers 


defeat is often compelled to pay the expense. Soin the great wars of 


other countries, the vanquished are often compelled to contribute to 
the victors. But no such exaction is here proposed. We simply seek 
to refund to the States fifteen and a quarter millions of dollars which 
we, in the hour of need, collected from them, but which we do not 
now, with an overflowing Treasury, need. 

I will say to the friends of the cotton tax, you can never claim its 
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1887, Cattle raised, 32,511,750 head ee lO 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem dulty................000+ $132, 627, 585 
Horses raised, 12, 496,744 head..............00-.....- $901, 685, 755 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem Guty..........cccccecrsrscccseses eossese $180, 337, 151 
Sheep raised, 44,759, 314 head peduadusenbinanietaal $89, 872, 839 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem duty... $17, 974, 569 

1880. Wheat flour made.................. satininanindintesanesedll $315, 394, 385 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem duty...... $63, 078, 877 
Cheese made. a 243, 157, 850 
Gain at 4 cents per pound duty $9, 726, 314 
Butter made. seimatnenians yuveneiaiian 806, 672, 071 
Gain at 4 cents per pound dutv.............. $52, 266, 882 
Molasses made lentniensiaa i ‘cutasennictnssnsnilei 46, 811, 523 
Gain at 4 to § cents per gallon duty prhivecenane” $3, 745, 081 
Sugar made.,..... sls dies cst tae hiaiad etiaiaenuinibosdide te pounds... 124,516, 685 
Gain at 1.40 to 3.50 cents per pound duty........ $4, 358, O84 
Provision—meats smenpeauanaiics $303, 562, 413 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem duty.. $60, 712, 482 
Hops raised catapeereey ae 26, 546, 378 
Gain at 8 cents per pound duty. $2, 123,710 
BD TIO vnc cccsnscccstsscnnsutendehnnenhensbochsvebnnsdebanessiebcccenie’ 110, 131, 378 
Galen 06 DS Gumts PO PORE GGG cecsce cicesccrsetnccscorsesesnmpincenesions $2, 477, 965 
Wool clips esos eerecce sescceccosece oe 240, 681, 751 
Gain at 10 per cent.—per pound 2} to i2 cents—duty...........06 $24, 068, 175 
UN TUE clenniccionesedinadapianitniiesienaieers - $2, 407, 342 
Gain at 35 per cent. ad valorem duty. $842, 569 
I I OO an siccscitnavininnnntennaiininiin ii eaditg 9, 594, 027 
Gain at 10 per cent. ad valorem duty $959, 002 

RECAPITULATION OF SUPPOSED PROFITS. 

OP Biarecsasscnevssecscecenenees » $193, 617, G00 | Cheese..,.........cecccererseceere ° $9, 726, 314 

We RI vs nncccnen ucdvecesene osetveliin Fg Me eB PIII cnvvnsecensenccceocscsnesoes 32, 266, 882 

ED sinsccsnprosveninbinienannniandanes 2,175,600 | Molasses ........cccecescceseeeee 3, 745, 081 

OT ans cate tteateniliaaiiaieated le 62, 940, 900 | Sugar.......0.... 4, 358, 084 

Barley........ 5, 836,000 | Meats.................ccccscccsdese 60, 712, 482 

IONE, sc sanitensdiniidgenapenst 26, 254,350 | Hops .... 2, 123,710 

Hay ..... 89, 463,100 | Rice ..... 2. 477, 965 

Tobacco .. 196, 957,600 | Wool... 24, 068, 175 

i os etestnitbvanneiamnelll 132, 627,585 | Pickles, etc... 842,569 

as ceninunesun saevennuialaneathd 180, 337, 151 | Beans, €te ........0000.sesssereee 959, 002 

ROE. 0 rccceveresee cesesvcessoosquees 17, 974, 567 —___-_-—- 

Wire ab BOGl .ccsccccercescosesocee 63, 078, 877 SEO aanndnwusensienteniens 1, 203, 954, 994 


Yet it is suggested that a system which gives this aid to the farmers 
oi our land is not a good system, but is one which, in the language of 
the President of the United States, is to be denounced as “‘ vicious, in- 
euitable, and illogical.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, it is a system that has encouraged the wonderful 
g owth that we have made as a people since the inauguration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, on the 4th day of March, 1861. It is scarcely necessary, 
I apprehend, that I should spend the time of this committee to speak 
o! the condition of thiscountry at thattime, of its wealth, its resources, 
its development, its manufacturing industries, and all of those things 
w! ich go to make up the material greatness of a nation, and which gives 
em ployment to labor and finds opportunity for the investment of capi- 
ta!. Yet I might properly call the attention of the committee to the fact 
thatup to that period the whole wealth of the nation, in round numbers, 
all its earnings and accumulations, aggregated but $16,000, 000,000. 

Dating the first settlement of our country at Plymouth in 1620, and 
followingits growth and development until 1861, a period of two hundred 
and forty years, with the legislation that had prevailed up to that time, 
we find that we had accumulated an aggregate capital of but $16,000, - 
000,000, and yet, sir, when the Republican party stepped aside on the 
4th day of March, 1885, and Grover Cleveland was inducted into the 
Presidential chair, the aggregate wealth of this nation had reached in 
round numbers the sum of $50,000,000,000. We had in twenty-four 
years under the legislation and policy fostered and given to the people 
by the Republican party sustained our country against civil war, paid 
our debts, redeemed our promises, advanced our credit, pensioned our 
soldiers in part, and faithfully observed our obligations to the people, 
and grown from a country of $16,000,000,000 to the enormous weaith 
of $50,000,000, 000. 

Two hundred and forty years of growth and legislation had given us 
but$16,000,000,000, while twenty-four years of Republican government 
and Republican legislation more than trebled the amount; and yet the 
system of legislation and admiuistration which enabled us to do all this 
and to give to the world this matchless exhibition of government is 
denominated by the present Executive as vicious, inequitable, and il- 
logical. It gave us more than $32,000,000,000 in the twenty-four years 
of its existence, and has made us the richest and most powerful nation 
of the world, and because upon this side of the Chamber we stand here 
and point to it with pride and say that it is evidence of good legisla- 
tion, that it is evidence of wise administration, we are charged with 
favoring all that is pernicious and bad in government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, some say that this wonderful growth and de- 
velopment of the country is not to be ascribed to that system of legis- 
lation; some say that no part of it is to be ascribed to the administra- 
tion of the Republican party of this Government, and perhaps, briefly, 
my friend from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has suggested that. They 
would suggest as the reason for that growth and development that 
it is because of our great rivers, our great harbors, because of our im- 
mense area of public lands, our rich mines, our productive prairies, 
our great mountains, and magnificent bays. All of these natural ad- 
vantages, coupled with a productive soil and genial climate, are assigned 
as the reasons for this growth and development. But, Mr. Chairman, 
will that answer the argument which is advanced in support of this 
system of American protection? I ask were not these natural advan- 
tages here from our first settlement and during all the years we were 
climbing up to the possession of an aggregate capital of $16,000,000,000 ? 


a 


——— 
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Did the Republican party cause the rain to fall, and create God’s sun- 
shine, the fertile lands, the great rivers and harbors, and the inviting 
prairies? Iam willing to concede that all of these were here for all the 
decades before the Republican party came into the control of the Govern- 
ment. But with Republican legislation and Republican administration 
these natural advantages which we had were made to contribute to our 
growth, development, and prosperity, until we had trebbled the wealth 
we had been theretofore two hundred and forty years accumulating, and 
gave to the world an exhibition of growth and prosperity the like of 
which had never been seen in the annals of time nor in the entire cir- 
cuit of the sun. But permit me to call attention to this significant 
language in the message of the President: 

But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measfred as not to ne- 
eessitate or justify either the loss of employment by the workingman nor the 
lessening of his wages. 

Why this language, Mr. Chairman, except it is an admonivion from 
the President of the United States to his free-trade colaborers that they 
must take notice of the stubborn, irresistible, incontrovertible, and 
eloquent fact that the Republican system of protection opens to the 
American workingman opportunities for employment and adds to his 
compensation given in exchange for his industry and his toil ? 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary nor have I the time to call the at- 
tention of this House to the conditions existing in other nations and 
with other people, and put them in contrast with the conditions exist- 
ing here. It is an oft-told tale. But I may be pardoned for calling the 
attention of the House and the country to this bili which is reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means. I have it now in my hand, 
and I find on an examination of it that almost every article raised by 
the American farmer is put upon the free-list, while that which is the 
product of labor, and labor alone, popularly called ‘‘raw materiai,’’ is 
stricken down in almost every instance, and put in competition with 
European pauper labor, while what little protection is left for our 
country by the provisions of the bill is left exclusively for capital. 

Is that remarkable, Mr. Chairman,when we come to remember the 
circumstances of propagation and gestation under which the bill was 
given to the House? Is it remarkable when we come to remember who 
considered the bill; who framed the bill; who reported it to the House ? 
I have here, sir,in my hand, a list of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
I find the first name upon the committee is RoGER Q. MILLs of Texas, 
the second name is BENTON MCMILLIN of Tennessee, the third name 
CriirTon R. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, the fourth name W. C. P. 

3RECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, the fifth name Henry G. TURNER of 
Georgia, the sixth WILLIAM L. WILSON of West Virginia, the seventh 
WiituiAM L. Scotr of Pennsylvania, and the eighth WILLIAM D. 
Bynum of Indiana. Then follow the namesof the five Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. 

But as is well known and is publicly understood, the Republican mem- 
bers, the trained and experienced legislators from the North and East, of 
the committee had no voice, no part, no lot whatever in the preparation 
and make-up of that bill; and as is also well known to the House, the 
Representative from Pennsylvania named as a member of that committee 
was most of the timeelsewhere. His duties called him from the House 
and from the meetings of the committee. Andso we find that the great 
manufacturing States of the land and all that great territory of the 
Union north of the Ohio River and east of the State of Indiana had no 
voice, no part whatever in the preparation of the bill. We find it was 
considered and reported to this House by the Representatives of these 
Southern States; and when we remember tlre antecedents of these gen- 
tlemen, and the convictions they have heretofore entertained, is it re- 
markable that we should find they have made no provision for labor 
or the products of the field? Why, Mr. Chairman, we all remember 
that it was but a few years since when these men contended that capi- 
tal should own its labor, should lash its labor, and sell it to the highest 
bidder; buta few years since the farmers of the great North were called 
the ‘‘ mud-sills of society ’’ and our laboring people were scorned by the 
governing classes of the South and insulted as ‘‘ greasy mechanics.’’ 

The antecedents of the men who reported this bill are known to all, 
and of course no attempt has been made to conceal their convictions. 
But in considering legislation it is always well to study the convictions 
and antecedents of the men who enacted the same, and so think I in the 
study and contemplation of this bill. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, the constitution of the Confederate gov- 
ernment, and I shall ask to have read two or three passages from it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Article IV, section 2, clause 1.] 


The citizens of each State shall be entitled toall the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States; and shall have the right of transit and sojourn 
in any State of this Confederacy, with their slaves and other property; and the 
right of property in said slaves shall not be thereby impaired. , 


[Article IV, section 2, clause 3.] 

No slave or other person held to service or labor in any State or Territory of 
the Confederate States, under the laws thereof, escaping or lawfully carried 
into another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein be dis- 
charged from such service or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such slave belongs, or to whom such service or labor may be 
due. 

[Article TV, section 3, clause 3.] 

The Confederate States may acquire new territory, and Congress shall have 
; ower to legislate and provide governments for the inhabitants of all territory 
belonging to the Confederate States lying without the limits of the severai 
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States, and may perm‘t them at such times, and in such manner as it 1 
law provide, to form States to be admitted into the Confederacy. In all 





territory the institution of negro ivery as it nov cxists in the Confed 
States shall be recognized and protected by congress and by the Territo 
ernment; and the inhabitantsof the several Confederate States and Terri ; 
shall have the right to take to such Territory any slaves lawfully held by t 


in any of the States or Territories of the Confederate States. 





Mr. PEI NS. Now Iask the Clerk to turn forward and re 
prior section which I have marked. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 
Article I, section 8, clause 1 
The congress shall have power 


To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, an 





pay the debts, provide for the common lefense, and carry on rn 
of the Confed@rate States; but no bounties shall be granted fron ‘ 
nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign n 

promote or foster any branch of industry; and all duties, imposts, and « 


shall be uniform thoughout the Confederate States 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. What Democratic platform is t rom % 

Mr. PERKINS. I have had these sections of the Confederate con 
stitution read for the purpose of showing what the men who have re- 
ported this bill but a few years ago believed. They were no doubt 
sincere in their convictions, and so zealous were they that they"wer 
willing to take swords and guns in their hands and upon the battle 
field struggle if necessary to strike down this Government, so that thos 
convictions might be fastened and perpetuated in the States of the Con 
federacy for all the years to come. 

I am not denouncing these men or quarreling with them becaus 
they entertained those convictions. As brave men I respect them, and 
I know how with swords and fire they battled for those convictions and 
imperiled life and limb that no other government should be given to 
their people. These convictions were their pillar of fire by night and 
their pillar of cloud by day; and, entertaining them, is it remarkable 
that they should have reported to this House the bill they have ? 

Having no respect for the ordinary farmer and believing that capital 
should own its labor, and that no encouragement should be given to 


the American manufacturer, and that no duty whatever should be im- 
posed upon imported products, could they do otherwise than th 
in the bill presented? Are they not to be commended for their liber 
ality rather than condemned for their un-American predilections ? 

Representing the governing side of this House, they were by the 
action of the Speaker given the power to prepare ahd report this bill 
and, in keeping with their convictions, they have performed thei 
duties. Possessing the power, is itremarkable that they should refuse 
a hearing to the farmers, to the laborers, and to the American manu 
facturers, and report a bill that would give to the country the condi 
tions they contended for upon the field of battle as nearly as ou 
changed circumstances would permit? 

Che bill they give to this House for its consideration is of the « 


c 





y hav 





acter and kind I have suggested, and must result in striking down the 
products of the field and in putting the Jaborers of America in com- 
petition with the laborers of the Old World, except perhaps that they 
propose to give an additional bounty to the rice grown on Southern 
fields, and to give to those engaged in pressing and baling cotton the 
iron bands or ties they require free of duty, while the Northern farm: 
engaged in baling hay or the Northern manufacturer engaged in ho« 
ing barrels must pay the import duty imposed on the iron that he uses 
Mr. Chairman, in the limited time allotted me I can not go over this 


bill as I would like to do, nor can I give attention to many questions | 


that are important to be considered in connection with this proposed 
legislation, But I suggest the hope that in the debate that we are to 
be favored with there will be no jugglery. I hope that the mask of 
hypocrisy will be stricken off, and that the hideous face of free trade 
will be exhibited in all its brazenness. I want these men to talk thei: 
convictions. I know in the years gone they have been admonished to 


keep quiet. While the Townsends and Springers and others have | 
| 


indulged in their empty platitudes [laughter] these men have been 
admonished to keep still, and for prudential reasons to take back seats 
But I trust thatday hasgone. These men are menof ability and of con- 
victions, and they havethe right to be heard. They are theimportant, 
the governing factor in the Democratic party. They give to the Demo- 
cratic organization 153 electoral votes,and they have the right to be heard. 


Whether they do this by fraud and violence is, perhaps, not for me to | 


say, but without the electoral votes given to the Democratic party by 
these men it would be a bantling scarcely worthy of attention. Hence 
we see them honored with these important duties, and consulted as 
the oracles of the party. Let them talk, and let them exercise their 


power as they did quite recently. Perhaps it was but right that they | 


should filibuster against a Democratic House, the report of a Dem 
ocratic committee, and the business of a Democratic Congress for eight 
days to defeat a bill which proposes to pay to the loyal States of the 
country $17,000,000 advanced to the General Government to aid it in 
putting down treason and rebellion. Remembering their fealty to the 
Democratic party and their distinguished services in its behalf, it per- 
haps was but right that a Democratic House should surrender to them, 


after eight days of filibustering tactics they had given the people of 


the country to understand that money could not be taken from the 
ublic Treasury to reimburse the loyal States for such expenditures, 
Applause. ] 
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Mr. Chairman, upon this side of the House we believe in the dignity 














1 r of labor, and be ve ent i to good legislation. It has 
Lys been the doctrin the Republican party that the boy who is 
d to till the fields, to cultivate the corn, to mow the hay, and 
y hold the pl } ‘ ei r.if h idustrious and 
law-abidir 3 just as much en i to our hon id good-will, to our 
1 1,1 + 7 ; » } ; 
rable nsidera nd 1 é sis the in who owns the farm 
lg 3 1employment; and it this doctrine of the Republican 
organization that 1 i rail tt | ent of the United States 
ind a canal boy its chief Ex t nd most ting hed citizen. 
Applaus Here, Mr. Chairmar oin issu h the men who re- 
port to this House the Mills ta 
k 
| Here the hammer fell 
Mr. PERKINS I desire to have printed in the RECORD, asa part 
of my remarks, the letter which I send to the reporters. It is a letter 
from a workingman and an old soldier. 
There « : } + n 
inere was no opjyecction 
rhe letter is as follow 
Wi CHEROKEE ( I KANSAS, March 20, 1888. 
II RABLE CoMRADE: Withintense interestthe ple are watching the Sen- 
l House of Representa es? Grove ree-trade message has awakened 
ir farmers and miners We see pla y the value of iron and steel imported 
to this country last year is immens We have none too much money in the 
intry; none too much work for o iboringmen. We have paid to English 
i German molders an ers large amounts which should have been 
l among men | rir t ‘ sof our Government, buying the 
eat. and coal of our f . and s r with us all the duties, re- 
s, and glories o n American citizet fhe men to whom we have 
pa s rge sul fr do tdo anything for us; they buy little from 
they hav hut out ou rain and it, they are not helping our institutions, 
l theirs isin antagonis rer \ me to manufacturing every 
( f iron and st v } i I eC} S} is will the country be. We 
t revenue The country ts generally prosper- 
s yy wise adjustment of all branches of business 
to each t It has taken many years of costly 
er ig with that will be injurious, cause enor- 
lossestoall classes, while under the esent revenue system the country has 
n richer quicker than during any previous period of its history, and more 
} I i‘ly than any other nation Inthe w i rhere is more work for our peoplete 
there are better wages paid t ithere ever was before; their wages will buy 
e of the comforts of life than ever before, and more than any other people 
y for a day’s wages. In this world, with such results before our eyes, it 
ild be very wrong to ch the system because some demagogue asks it, 
» is ne t ‘ or polit 1 pital, deluding the people, pre- 
ling to re ve ens which we ver felt. and re ng hardships which 
ur 2 ry i the so-« ed Democracy want to fill the nation with tramps 
i ‘ to « the power of Governmentto pay the honest debts of 
1 to the men w saved it the expense of their lives, health, and 
strength, and the men who! ithe Government bonds? Todestroy the Govern- 
nt’s power to pay these debts to the men w o depended on its honor is bad 
ith, ungrateful, andi rimgin I ation, and one which will be certain to 
bring about serious results We protest nst such a cour thall our pov 
ly ‘ lon our Rey sent € is to ma this protest effectiy 
Ia very t: y r 
WM. H. VINCENT, 
VW Che e County, Kansas, 
To Hon. B. W. 1 i ~ 
Washin ( 


The Direct Tax and the Cotton Tax. 
SPEECH 


JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 


HON. 


IN THE HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 139) to credit and pay to the several 
States and Territories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected undex 
the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved Augu 


Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When the vote was had this morning upon the mo- 
tion of the gentleman [Mr. ForAN] representing the Committee on 
\ ppropriations that the House proceed with the bill making the neces- 

ry annual appropriations for pensions, I interposed an objection to 
t motion to dispense with the reading of the names. It seemed to 

e that on so important a measure it was best to give an opportunity 

r reflection during the few moments so occupied. 

The question beforethe House was this: Shall we proceed to consider 
a bill which appropriates money to pay the pensions awarded by law 






| tothe wounded and disabled soldiers of the Republic, or shall we push 


the soldiers’ claims aside to proceed with a bill which seeks to give $17,- 
000,000 to wealthy property-holders and to rich and prosperous States? 

After waiting until the last moment for the motion to come from the 
other side I changed my vote and moved a reconsideration. It was my 
hope that a sufficient number of our friends of the other party would 
















come to the rescue of the soldier and reverse the action by which they 
had ignored, or at least postponed, his legal rights. 

y appro] ation bills have been unu ually delayed this sessionu— 
from causes for which the Democratic party isin no way responsible— 
and notwithstanding our efforts we have as yet been unable to se- 
cure consideration of the annual bill which provides the means to pay 
pensions to t oldiers of the country, and I felt warranted in the! 
lief that it was much more in keeping with the professions of th n- 
tlemen on the other side of the aisle to consider the just rights of the 
soldiers, many of whom are poor and decrepit, rather than to devote their 
efforts to rushing through a bill, the only effect of which will be to make 
rich men richer, and which, in its best aspect, is of conjectural exp 
ency, of questi ble propriety, and of extrem«< Ly doubtful const 
tionality. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentlemanallow mea moment? At 
what time would the money become available for the ‘* poor and de- 
crepit sold , t pension appropriation bill had passed to-day 

Mr. WHEELER, It would become available at the time fixed by 
law. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. When is that? 


Mr. WHEELER 
tion—whether a Democratic Congress has ever allowed the 3d of Apr 
to arrive without considering that measure; and I will also ask if it is 
consistent for his party to cast a solid vote against taking up and pass- 
ing the bill ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
being postponed ? 

Mr. WHEELER. 
consideration, I do not think it is in any serious danger; but for 
every Republican in the House to vote against the bill twice in one day 
might justify some apprehension. With profound respect for those 
who differ with me and vote for another course of procedure, I shall ad- 
here to my view that it is more proper to take up appropriation bills of 
that character which appropriate money to the Federal soldiers of the 
country, who, by laws already enacted, are entitled to the money, in 
preference to taking up a bill like this, which appropriates money to 
rich States who have no shadow of a legal claim to the gratuity which 
in this manner is sought to be taken from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is there not plenty of money being paid out 
every day to meet all the demands of the Pension Office ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Under theexcellent management of a Democratic 
administration, there is. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Could a dollar of the money appropriated by 
the pending pension appropriation bill be available until after the 30th 
of June next? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think it would. 
question I wish to discuss. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when I moved toreconsiderthe vote by which 
the House declined to consider that bill, it wasin the hope that gen- 
tlemen on the other side would reconsider and change their votes, and I 
have deep sympathy for the awkward position in which they are placed 
by their failure to avail themselves of the opportunity. And although 
i have very little time, I would be inclined to yield a considerable por- 
tion of it to those of my Republican friends who wish, before it is too 
late, to apologize to the soldiers for their votes this morning. If any 
of them are not sufficiently contrite to make apologies, I will even yield 
them time for ex itions. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We will give you opportunity to vote on pen- 





Do you think the bill is endangered now by 


But that is not t! 











sion questions. 

Mr. WHEELER. Ihaveno doubt you will—after you have had your 
way in voting money into the pockets of the rich and prosperous. 

Che explanation I have endeavored to make has been to show that 
my dilatory motions, and motion to reconsider, were not made for the 
purpose of filibustering to prevent the discussion of this bill—for I am 
very anxious to have it fully discussed—but with the object of secur- 
ing what I considered the proper order of business in this House, im- 
pressed as I was from my own observation, and what I have seen in the 
press, with the fact that we are further behind in regard to appropria- 
tion bills than at many preceding Congresses. 


THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED IN SUCH LEGISLATION. 


I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I regard the bill before the House 
as containing legislation more pernicious than any ever introduced in 
Congress. The bill invelves this startling principle: that Congress, 
exercising the power under the Constitution to tax, may, in one Con- 
gress, levy a tax for the purpose of refunding a tax levied by a preced- 
ing Congress. When that is admitted as one of the principles to gov- 
ern the legislation of this country, there is no limit to our power in 
this respect, and no limit to the evil which may arise from the estab- 
lishment of such precedents. If one Congress may levy a tax to pay 
back what another Congress has levied, less, of course, all deductions 
resulting from expenses of collection, refunding, ete., it would be in 
the power of Congress to treble and quadruple the officials of our coun- 
try, though our party is pledged as far as possible to reduce them, and 
thereby reduce the burdens upon the people. 


In reply to the gemtleman I will ask him a ques- | 


Unless Republicans continue to vote against its | 
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Why, Mr. Chairman, if we establish the precedent some gentlemen 
are now contending for, let me ask where shall it be stopped? If it 


be equitable and lawful to refund this tax upon the ground that the 








yuthern States did not pay their full portion, why should we not also 
refund the internal-revenue tax on whisky and tobacco collected in 
the North during the years in which the same t s not collected in 
theSouth? Bythesame reasoning uld be « 1 that we shou!d 
enact a law to refund the income tax b ise during some years it was 
paid in the North and not paid in the Sout! Ve must pause befo 
committing ourselves to the dangerous and ind ble principle which 
underlies this bill 

I I Ss BY ¢ 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the tax proposed to be refunded isa tax h 

has been declared by the Supreme Court of the United States to be 


constitutional. The first law which I can find embodying a direct 


Bah 
8; and we find running through all the opinions 


sourt, from 3 Dallas down to 112 United States Re- 


tax Was pas 
of th 


ports, decis 





ions asserting that this character of tax is constitutional. 


xy examination of the statutes I find that prior to 1861 but four direct- 


I 

tax lav 8 have been enacted by Congress These laws were: First, the 
act of July 9, 1798, which was amended February 28, 1799, January 
2, 1800, May 10, 1800, May 13, 1800, and January 13, 1805; second, 
the act of July 22, 1813; third, the act of January 9, 1815, amended 
March 3, 1815; and fourth, and last prior to 1861, was the act of April 
27, 1816, which was amended several times, the last amendment being 
that of April 28, 1828, which extended the time allowed for the re- 
demption of land sold for direct taxes. 

It appears that these direct-tax laws have been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court. I have before me numerous decisions affirming their 
constitutionality, among them being the cases in 9th Cranch, 4th and 
5th Wheaton, 9th and 12th Wallace, 99th, 102d, and 110th United States 
Re ports. 

We all know that, even if not expressly called on to do so, an appel- 
late court will assume of its own motion to pass upon the constitution- 
ality of any law before it which involves the right of the Government 
to collect its revenue. 

In what position do we stand before the country? We are proposing 
to pay back a constitutional tax, while we have constantly refused to 
pay back atax which the Supreme Court of the United States has in ef- 
fect declared to be unconstitutional. At the proper time I shall pro- 





pose an amendment providing that all moneys collected by virtue of 


the tax called the cotton tax shall be refunded tothe States from which 


said money was received after the cessation of hostilities in the war of 


1861-’65, and my amendment will also provide that this shall be done 
in accordance with the provisions of House bill No. 1189, introduced 
by myself in this Congress, and which is in these words: 

te it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to ascertain what amounts were paid to the United States as a tax upon 
cotton by persons then residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in 
the States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, C Indiana, Ohio, and 












lifornia, Illinois 
the Territoriesof Arizona and New Mexico, and the Indian Nation, or Indian 
Territory, and the amounts ascertained to have been paid by said persons, or 
collected by persons authorized by an officer or officers of the United States to 
make said collections from persons then residing in or who were engaged in 
cotton-raising in said States and Territories, respectively, shall, by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, be paid to such officer as the Legisla- 
ture of each of said States and Territories may by law designate; thatis to say: 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Llinois the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons re- 
siding in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the State of Illinois, 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
Siate of Indiana the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the State of Indiana. 

He shal] pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons re- 
siding in or who were engaged in cotton-raising in the State of Ohio. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residingin or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of West Virginia the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by 
persons residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

Ite shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Arkansas the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of California the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State 

He shal: pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shal! pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legisisture of the 
State of Texas the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons re- 
siding in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. , 

He shall pay to the officer who shall be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of Missouri the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State. 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legisiature of the 
State of Florida the amount which was paid by virtue of said law by persons 
residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State, 

He shall pay to the officer who may be designated by the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina the amount whieh was paid by virtuc of said law by per- 
sons residing in or who were engaged in raising cotton in the said State, 
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of property 


und population 
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by Nebraska, and yet the amount 


up the $17,000,000 would 


Maine 


There is much in the m« 
method by which it was 
the Senate, the bill was in this languag 


That it shall be the duty of t! ‘ 
credit to each State and Territory of the United States and the 
lumbia a sum equal to all collections made from said States and Te1 
the District of Columbia, or from any of the citizens or inhabitants the: 
other persons, under the act of Congress approved Augusi 5, 1861 
amendatory acts thereto. , 

Seco. 2. That all moneys ine to the United States on the 
tax apportioned by section 8 of the of Congress approved August 5, 1 
hereby remitted ar h 

Sec. 3. That there is h y é priated, out ofany money inthe Tr 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to reimbut 
State, Territory, and the District of Columbia for all money found due to th 
under the provisions of this act; and the Treasurer of the United States is hereby 


quota of 
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tection, and was supplanted by the Confederate Government, Alabama 
paid taxes to that sovereignty. 
It may be 


said that the cases are not similar, because the French | 


provinces were forced to recognize German authority and accept Ger- | 


1 


man protection; but it must be remembered that the Federal Govern- 


ment contended that the greater part oi!’ Alabama and Tennessee un- 
willingly submitted to Confederate power, and if that be true then 
the inability of the Federal Government to protect that portion is an 


inhibition to laim or right of taxation during the period in which 
she abdicated in favor of the Confederacy. 
it o> SOVEREIGN CA> rA> 

To be brief, there is but one safe rule in such matter No people 
ought to be required to pay tribute to two sovereigns. If they could 
be compelled tu do so, then any sovereign who has the power arising 
from temporary occupancy, coupled with a claim of right to possession, 
could collect taxes for the period when the unfortunate province was 
governed by and paying tribute to another sovereign, and therefore 
such people might pay full taxes to three, four, or more sovereigns fo1 
the same period. To obviate such injustice protection has always been 
regarded as a prerequisite to taxation. 

In our Government, representation is also insisted upon as a prere- 
quisite. 
law was in force, and in no sense was that State liable to its provisions. 

A portion of this tax was collected in the South in 1865, after Pres- 
ident Johnson’s proclamation of restoration. All of these States had 
duly-elected Senators and Members of Congress standing at the doors 
of these halls, but nevertheless all these States were denied representa- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. 
other question ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Most certainly. What 1s it? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Does the gentleman from Alabama pro- 
pose to refund the cotton tax by imposing a tax and raising the money 
for that purpose? 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the gentleman for his suggestive inquiry, 
as that is the very question I wish to put at issue. 

Four justices of the Supreme Court declared the law under which the 
cotton tax was collected to be in violation of the Constitution, and there 
fore null and void. I contend that it might be eminently proper for 
us to enact a law to refund money collected as taxes pursuant to an un- 
constitutional law, while it would be very questionable legislation to 
refund money collected under a law which is in strict conformity to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Supreme Court has decided that this tax was unconstitutional ? 

Mr. WHEELER. The law washeld by four justices of the Supreme 
Court to be unconstitutional. 


THE COTTON TAX IN COURT. 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask an- 


The case was first tried in the United States circuit court for the dis- 
trict of West Tennessee, on the suitof William M. Farrington against 
Rolfe 8S. Saunders, collector of internal revenue, on the plea of trespass 
on the case, H. F. Cooper, assistant assessor for the Eighth collection 
district, State of Tennessee, having assessed, and said Saunders, as col- 
lector of internal revenue, having collected a tax of $2,005.74 on 148 
bales of cotton under the act of July 13, 1866. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Supreme Court had decided that the cotton tax was unconsti- 
tutional ? 

Mr. WHEELER. I stated how the court stood. .I stated that four 
judges held the law to be unconstitutional and four judges were of the 
opinion thatthe unconstitutionality of the tax had not been established. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Then it was not decided to be unconsti- 
tutional ? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. When the case was tried but cight judges 
participated in the hearing, and the court was evenly divided. I was 
going on to explain how the cause got before the Supreme Court, and 
why it was that no opinion was published in the reports. 

When the cause came to trial in the United States district court at 
Memphis, Tenn., it was agreed between the plaintiff and defendant that 
it should be tried by the court without a jury, upon a statement of facts 
setting forth the assessment of the tax, the threat of the collector to 
seize the 148 bales of cotton in default of payment of the tax so as- 
sessed, that the plaintiff thereupon paid said tax under protest, and ap- 
pealed to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Washington, de- 
manding that the amount of the said tax be refunded to plaintiff; that 
the appeal was rejected, and suit was at once entered to recover from 
thecollector of internal revenue the amount of said tax upon the ground 
that the law under which the defendant claimed to have acted in assess- 
ing and levying said tax was unconstitutional and invalid, for the reason 
that it was, in effect, an export duty or tax, because three-fourths to 
five-sixths of all the cotton raised in the United States was exported. 

Upon consideration of the cause the circuit court held that— 


The said act of Congress of the 13th of July, 1866, imposing an internal-reyvenue 
tax of 3 cents per pound upon cotton grown and produced within the United 


Alabama was denied both during all the time the direct-tax | 


j 


States is constitutional and valid, and that the law of the case upon the facts 
agreed is with the defendant. 
APPEALED TO THE SUPREME COURT. 

To this opinion of the court plaintiff excepted, and appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

It will be observed from the record that in order to get the cause 
before the Supreme Court the plaintilf accepted a decision by the cir- 
cuit court affirming the constitutionality of the law, and therefore on 
appeal the burden rested upon plaintiff to show why the decision of the 
cireuit court should be reversed. 

The cause was argued before the Supreme Court on the 7th and 
Sth February, 1871, Justices Nelson, Clifford, Swayne, Miller, Davis, 
Field, Strong, and Bradley sitting. Mr. Chase, the Chief-Justice, was 


| ill, and did not participate in the hearing. 


Notwithstanding the extreme sectional feeling prevailing at that 
time and the aversion to questioning any law of Congress enacted for 
the purpose of raising revenue to meet the obligations of the Govern- 
ment, and notwithstanding the fact that twelve days intervened be- 
tween the close of the argument and the final action of the court, but 
four justices of the Supreme Court of the United States were willing to 
acquiesce in the opinion of the court below, while the other four mem- 
bers of the court contended thatthe law was unconstitutional and void. 

Such a result under such circumstances was regarded as being equiv- 
alent toan admission ofthejustice ofthe case ofappellant. Suppose the 
Government had entertained the same confidencein the strength of its 
position as was manifested by the plaintiff, and had consented to an ad- 
verse judgment in the lower court for the purpose of obtaining a final 
decree from the Supreme Court, the burden of proof would have been 
shifted, and by the division of the highest judicial tribunal in the Re- 


| public the cotton-tax law would have been officially declared unconsti- 





tutional, null, and void, and that such a decision would be sound law 
I think there can be no question. 


ANOTHER ELEMENT OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY. 
In addition to the admissions in the record in the case of Farrington 
vs. Saunders, it will be admitted here that the cotton tax was not uni- 


| form in its application, because no one can question the fact that cot- 


ton is a staple, the production of which is confined to particular and 
limited localities. 

The assumed authority for the proceedings I have recited was called 
the first cotton-tax act, which is to be found in section 4 of the act ap 
proved March 7, 1854, pages 15 and 16, volume 13, Statutes at Large, 


| and is couched in these words: 


And be it further enac'ed, That from and after the passage of this act,in lieu of 
the duties provided in the act referred to in the first section of this act, there 

hall be levied, collected, and paid upon all cotton produced orsold and removed 
for consumption, and upon which no duty has been levied, paid, or collected, a 
duty of 2 cents per pound; and such duty shall be and remain a lien thereon 
until said duty shall have been paid, in the possession of any person whomso- 
ever. And further, ifany person or persons, corporation or association of per- 
sons, remove, carry or transport the same, or procureany other party or parties 
to remove, carry, or transport the same from the place ofits production,with the 
intent to evade the duty thereon, orto defraud the Government, before said duty 
shall have been paid, such person or persons, corporation or association of per- 
sons, shall forfeit and pay to the United States double the amount of said duty, 
to be recovered in any court of competent jurisdiction: Provided, That all cotton 
sold by or on account of the Government of the United States shall be free and 
exempt from duty at the time ofand ‘ter the sale thereof, and the same shall 
be marked free, and the purchaser fucnished with such a bill of sale as shall 
clearly and accurately describe the same, which shall be deemed and taken to 
be a permit authorizing the sale or removal thereof. 


fhe records of the Treasury show that a considerable portion of the 
tax on cotton was collected in cities outside of the Southern States in 
which the cotton was produced. The tax paid at such cities was levied 
and collected under the further provisions of the same act, which I will 
now read: 


Whenever any cotton, the product of the United States, shall arrive at any 
port of the United States from any State in insurrection against the Govern- 
ment, the assessor or assistant assessor, under the act referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this act, shall immediately assess the taxes due thereon, and shall, with- 
out delay, return the same to the collector or deputy collector of said district, 
and the said collector or deputy collector shall demand of the owner or other 
person having charge of such cotton the tax imposed by this act. 


ADDING TO THE BURDEN. 


In 1866 this act was amended, and the tax on cotton was increased to 
3 cents per pound. I read the law as amended. It is tobe found in 
section 1 of the act approved July 13,1866,page 98, volume 14, Statutes 


at Large. 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the Ist day of August, 1866, in lieu of the 
taxes on manufactured cotton, as provided in “An act to provide internal rev- 
enue to support the Government, to pay interest on the public debt, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 39, 1864, as amended by the act of Mar h 8, 
1865, there shall be paid by the producer, owner, or holder upon all cotton pro- 
duced within the United States, and upon which no tax jas been levied, paid, 
or collected, a tax of 3 cents per sateen as hereinafter provided: * * * and 
no drawback shall, in any case be allowed on raw or unmanufactured cotton 
of any tax paid thereon when exported in the raw or unmanufactured condi- 
tion. But no tax shall be imposed upon any cotton aa from other coun- 
tries and on which an import duty shall have been paid. 


I have prepared a table (which will be printed with my remarks) 
showing at a glance the zate amount of the tax assessed and the 
amount collected under the cotton-tax act and under the direct tax of 
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paid by each State, and the amount claimed to | 


j = 1861, the amount 
bse still due or remitted, which I 
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Table showing the am t | t cotton tax and direct I 
sessed and th t of l land tax ce ted 
i claimed to be « t Stal mitted. 
4 » | — 
States and Te Si Si $ oS 
tories ee : y 
2 % -e eo 
Alabama $10, 588, 072. 1 $52 $ 2 i 
Arkansas 2,5 4 2 § 
California ecese i i 254 3. 67 ‘ 
. Colorado sees saves . 2 ee, 189. ¢ 
Connecticut k 1.00 “Ot { 
Dakota il ; 24 
Delaware {68 2 8 
District of Co- 
lumbia 19, 437 19,4 
I ri is 1 + 77 > ¢ 174 ) 
Geor i 11, 897, 094. 98 4 ; 12,015 |. 8 ; 
Illinois 79, 144. 42 1, 146,551.33 13.05 i 
I l 2, isl.ae 04, 875 861, 871 > 
Iowa 152, 088.00 | 84, 274. 80 ¢ 
Kansas 286. 15 71,7 71, 029. 48 I 
Kentucky , 5 2 ) 713, ¢ 1, 159, 968. 48 
Louisiana ne 10, 098, 501. 00 85, 886. ¢ 10, 484, 387. 67 
Main a 420), S2¢ 7, 702 
Maryland...... 51, 349.52 435, 823 422, 649 
Massachusetts.. 66, 679. 30 824,58) 767,573. 44 
Michigan a= 1, 7¢ } 426, 4 
Minnesota.... 108, 524 . A 
Mississippi ...... 8, 742, 995. 93 113, O84. ¢ 8,8 1.59 
Missouri.. ‘ 92, O9S. 36 461 ; a) 1 
Nebraska ; 19 2. 00 2. ( 
Nevada 4,592. 67 1,592. 67 
New Hampshire ‘ : 18, 406. 67 185, 645, 67 
New Jersey ‘ >, 696. 42 150, 134. O 386, 271. 25 
New Mexico ‘ . 62, 648. 0 2, G45. ( 
New York $67, 942. 68 2, 603, 918. 67 3, O81, 273. 54 1), SAT. 8 
North Carolina 1, 959, 704. 87 57 t 45, 899. 32 , 
Ohio 447,127.12 1, 567 ; 1, 779, 143. 05 
Oregon 5 5, 1 7 5, 140. 
Pennsylvania 78, 53 1, 046 1,7 216.4 
Rhode Island 2 116, 963. ¢ 101, 840. S4 i 
South Carolina 4,172 7 4,550, 381. 4¢ 
Tennessee 7, 87 669, 498, Of 8, 265, 4 i9 
Te xas ee 5 02, 5 LOM Of », O85 24 7 
Utah ...... we 1, 375 2 2. 00 1, 375, 34 2 
Vermiont,........ 179, 407. 80 
Virginia 825, 856. 87 2 1, 341, 426. 5 
West V la 65 181, 306. § 
Washing 4,268.16 
Wisconsin 67 154, 944. 84 
Total 68, 072, 386. 72 20, 000, 000, 00 8 5 4. 9 i 
Deduct amount overpaid by South Carolina 
‘ 
Overpaid 
rhere was allowed to California, deficiency act July 7, 1884 
here was allowed to Kansas, deficiency act Au 5, 188 
here was allowed to Nevada, deficiency act July 7, 1884 688 


» was allowed to Delaware on compromise f 


There was allowed to Nebraska under act August 7, 1582 15, 030. 4 
here was allowed to New Mexico under act July 1, 1862 62, 648, Of 


And, singular to say, the amount collected from South Carolina on 
» direct land tax was $14,390.63 in excess of the assessment 


WHEN TAXATION I85 PROPER 


Since the dawn of civilization no one has contended that a go 
ment can not exercise the power of drawing from its citizens the means 
requisite to the proper administration of its affairs. This has al 
been done by taxation, and no question has exercised the thought and 
attention of the greatest minds of the world to so great an extent as | 
‘* What property shall be taxed, and how shall the tax be collected 
No tax law deserving the name has ever been enacted that did not at 
least pretend to be rigorously and impartially just, and by un 
consent no tax law can be just which is not uniform. 

The great men and exalted patriots who framed our Constitution 
were deeply impressed with this idea, and consequently we find t 
that instrument empowers the Congress ‘‘to Jay and collect ta 
ties, imposts, and excises,’’ but qualifies this grant of power by t 
press limitation: ‘‘All duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
throughout the United States.”’ 

At that time property was pretty nearly equally divided betw: 
citizens; that is, we had no class which owned great wealth and no 
class which was extremely poor. Nearly all owned some property, and 
very few could be found who owned nothing. Therefore it 
be just and quite consistent with this very proper idea of uniformity 
in taxation to provide that— 
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HENIAN 
we learn that taxation generally 
The Egyptians contributed 
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ecrase of cattle were reserved by the Hebrews for the priesthood. At 


a later period the Jewish kings exacted a larger tribute, and the taxa- 
tion ultimately became so burdensome that the ten tribes seceded. 
These taxes consisted mainly of conscripted labor, ‘‘a contribution per 





sonelle,’’ and a capitation tax upon some Of the classes. 

In Athens the population appears to have been divided into four 

' i 

cla rding to the value of the property owned by the citizens, 
the lowest cla or that owning but little or no property, being entirely 
exempt f taxation, From Grote’s History of Greece (John Mur- 
ray’s London edition, volume 3, page 155 et seq.) we learn that Solon’s 
method of levying taxes is thus explained: 

lon dist l { ‘ zens of the tribes, without anv reference to their 
fentes or p es nr class weording to the amount of their property, 
vs ‘ ue erea nap s edul The e Win 
aut ul is il to 5 medimni of c about 700 imperial t ‘ 
and va ‘ « being considered equivalent to 1 drachma in mone 
he placed in tl hest class: those who received between 300 and 500 medim 
or dracl formed the second class; and those between 200 and 300 the third 
The f :and most numerous class comprised all those who did not pos 
lan ling a produce equal to 200 medimni. 

It seems from this work that amedimnus was about equal to 2 bushels 


of American measure. 
The writer then ays: 


Each of these three classes was entered in the public schedule as possesss 
m taxable capital calculated with a certain reference to his annual in< 
but in a proportion diminishing according to the scale of that income, ar 
man paid taxes to the state according to the sum for which he stood rated in 
ule; so that this direct taxation acted really like a graduated income 
tax. The ratable property of the citizen belonging to the richest class (th: 
Pentakosiomedimnus) was calculated and entered on the state schedule ata 
sum of capital equal to twelve times his annual income; that of the Hippeus, 
or Knight, at a sum equal to ten times his annual income; that of the Zeugite 
at a sum equal to five tunes his annual income. 

Thus a Pentakosiomedimnus whose income was exactly 500 drachms (the 








the sch 


Minimum quaiiication or DL class) stooc ravec n 1e schedule for a taxable 
j ficat f ti l t l ted in tl hedule f t 1 

property of 6,000 drachms, or | talent, being twelve times his income. If his 
annual income were 1,000 drachms he would stand rated for 12,000 drachms, 


or 2 talents, being the same proportion of incomesoratable capital; but when 
we pass to the second class, or Knights, the proportion of the two is changed 
The Knight possessing an income of just 300 drachms (or 300 medimni) would 
stand rated for 3,000 drachms, or ten times his real income, and so in the 
same proportion for any income above 300 and below 500. 

Again, in the third class, or below 300, the proportion is a second time altered: 
the Zeugite, possessing exactly 200 drachms of income, was rated upon a still 
lower calculation, at 1,000 drachms, or a sum equal to five times his income; 
and all incomes of this class, between 200 and 300 drachms, would in like man- 
ner be multiplied by five in order to obtain the amount of ratable capital. Upon 
these respective sums of scheduled capital all direct taxation was levied. If the 
State required | per cent, of direct tax the poorest Pentakosiomedimnus would 
pay, upon 6,000 drachms, 60 drachms; the poorest Hippeus would pay, upon 
3,000 drachms the poorest Zeugite would pay, upon 1,000 drachms, 10 
drachm And thus this mode of assessment would operate like a graduated 
income tax, looking at it in reference to the three different classes, but as an 
equal income tax, looking atit in reference to the different individuals com- 
prised in one and the same class, 

All persons in the state whose annual income amounted to less than 200 
medimni or drachms were placed in the fourth class, and they must have con- 
stituted the large majority of the community. They were not liable to any 
direct taxation, and, perhaps, were not at first even entered upon the taxable 
schedule, more especially as we do not know that any taxes were actually levied 
upon this schedule during the Solonian times. * * * Such were the divisions 
in the political scale established by Solon, called by Aristotle a Timocracy, in 
which the rights, honors, functions, and liabilities of the citizens were meas- 
ured out according to the assessed property of each, 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM, 


Among the Romans taxes were laid according to a census of the dif- 
ferent tribes and their property (res mancipi), and atributum was exacted 
from each individual member of the tribe according to the assessment. 
Colonists upon the lands ‘‘distributed’’ (conferred upon the occu- 
pants) paid taxes (vectigalia) in kind, amounting to one-tenth of the 
wheat and one-fiftieth of other products. When paid in money (as 
they sometimes were) these taxes were called Se el Besides 
these there were at diflerent times (proforium) ifmposts and taxes on 
successions, bachelors, etc. 

Niebuhr says that in the property embraced in the census as res 
meancipi,money, houses, tracts of land with the rights attaching thereto, 
buildings and implements upen them, and beasts of burden and draught, 
and horses were included. 

I read from the seventeenth chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall giv- 
ing an account of the system of taxation in vogue in the Roman Em 
pire under Constantine: 

An ingenious philosopher (Montesquieu, L’ Esprit des Lois) has calculated the 
universal measure of the public imposition by the degrees of freedom and ser- 
vitude, ard ventures to assert that according to an invariable law of nature it 
must always increase with the former and diminish in a just proportion to the 
latter. But this reflection, which would tend to alleviate the miseries of des- 
potism is contradicted at least by the history of the Roman Empire, which ac- 
cuses the same princes of despoiling the senate of its authority and the prov- 
inces of their wealth. * * * 

Whatever was honorable or important in the administration of the revenue, 
was committed to the wisdom of the prewfects, and their provincial representa- 
tives; the lucrative functions were claimed by a crowd of subordinate officers, 
some of whom depended on the treasurer, others on the governor of the prov- 
ince; and who, in the inevitable conflicts of a perplexed jurisdiction, had fre- 
quent opportunities of disputing with each other the > per of the people. 

rhe laborious offices, which could be productive only of envy and reproach, 
of expense and danger,were imposed on the Decurions,who found the corpora- 
tions of the cities, and whom the severity of the Imperial laws had coridemned 
to sustain the burthens of civil society, 


A foot-note of the author, supplemented by one by M. Guizot, says: 
The title concerning the Decurions is the most ample in the whole Theo- 


r 
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dosian Code, since it contains not less than one and ninety-two distinct laws to 
ascertain the duties and privileges of that useful order of citizens. 

The Decurions were charged with assessing aceording to the census of prop- 
erty prepared by the tabularii, the payment due from each proprietor. 

This odious office was authoritatively imposed on the richest citizens of each 
town; they had nosalary, and all their compensation was to be exempt from cer- 
tain corporal punishments, in case they should have incurred them The Decur- 
ionate was the ruin of all therich. Hence they tried every way of avoiding this 








dangerous honor; they concealed themselves, they entered into the military 
service, but their efforts were unavailing: they were seized, they were com- 
pelled to become Decurions, and the dread inspired by this title was termed im- 
piety. 
The historian then returns to th bject we are considering: 
The Decurions were mutually responsible; they were obliged to undertake 
for pieces of ground abandoned by their owners on a int of the pressure of 
| the te and finally to make up all d iencies 
Ihe le landed property of the e1 pire (Ww t ex t x the patrimonial 
estates of the monarch) was the object of ordinar axation. * * * 
An accurate census, orsurvey, was the only « juitable mo te of ascertainir 
| proportion which every citizen should be obliged to contribute for 








e is reason to 
at the reg 

ed by surveyors who wer 
, or pasture, or vineyards, or 
was made of their common 


ervice; and from the well-known period of the indictions ther 
elieve that this difficult and expensive operation was repeate 
stance of fifteen years. The lands were meas 
into the provinces; their nature, whether arab! 
woods, was distinetly reported; and an estimates 
value from the average produce of five year 

The number of slaves and of cattle constituted an essential part of the report. 
An oath was administered to the proprietors, which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their affairs, and their attempts to prevaricate or elude the inten- 
tion of the legislator were severely watched and punished as a capital crime, 
which included the double guilt of treason and sacrilege. 

A large portion of the tribute was paid in money, and of the current coin of 
the empire gold alone could be legally accepted 





} 








THE FEUDAL EMPIRE AND FRANCE, 

During the long period of the feudal empire taxation assumed the 
form of occasional aids, and services incident to tenures terminable at 
the pleasure of the lord, the principal being aids, reliefs, primer seizin, 
wardship, and marriage. In addition to this taxation by the imperial 
government each feudal lord extorted from his vassals whatever portion 
of the fruits of their industry and any personal service he chose to 
exact. 

The first general tax in France was called éail/e, and was levied in 
1644, the professed object of which tax was to provide for the support 
of a regular force to relieve the lands from the depredations and op- 
pressions of the feudal militia, and was laid upon all the property in 
the kingdom, except that of the nobility and the chureh. 

In 1790-’91 the taille was abolished, and asystem of taxation adopted 
which was in the main in accord with what are now almost univer- 
sally accepted as the true principles of political economy. The dis- 
tinction was then made between direct and indirect taxes, and all taxes 
of the latter class, except imposts, were abolished, and the difference 
between the two kinds of taxation is thus explained in 6th Merlin Ré- 
pertoire, 307: 

Direct taxes are levied upon property, upon faculties, and upon persons, 
Property was divided into real and movable. Indirect contributions are taxes 
on the manufacture, the sale, the transportation, and introduction of objects of 
commerce and consumption-—taxes of which the amount is usually advanced 
by the manufacturer, merchant, or carrier,and is borne and indirectly paid by 
the consunrer, 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXES DEFINED. 

The indirect taxes which were suppressed at that time, were duties 
for entrance into cities, towns, or burghs; upon sales in gross or by re- 
tail; upon liquors, stamps, playing-cards, and other similar taxes that 
were under the charge of the régie. All the ancient taxes were abro- 
gated; and in their stead there wére substituted direct taxes desig- 
nated contribution fonciére, contribution mobiliére, contribution per- 
sonnelle, and patents (licenses). 

Dalloz, in his Répertoire Méthodique et Alphabétique de Législa- 
tion de Doctrine et de Jurisprudence (volume 27, pages 215 et seq.), 
defines or designates these taxes as direct, and all taxation not included 
in these are indirect. The word impdt, he says, on page 399, is no 
longer employed in the language of finance or the budget (dans le lan- 
gage financier ou budgetaire), having been replaced by the word contri- 
bution; and contributions are divided into direct and indirect. The 
latter are so designated because they are exacted in an indirect,man- 
ner, and without a determination of the person who is to pay them, and 
the difference between the two is that in direct contributions the per- 
son is designated and he is the person to pay them. 

The distinguished writer on political economy, J. Stuart Mill, adopts 
the French classification in his Political Economy. He says: 

A direct tax is one which is demanded from the very person who is expected 
and desired to pay it. Indirect taxes are those which are demanded from one 
person in the expectation and intention that he shall indemnify himself at the 
expense of another, such as the excise and customs. 

Dr. Wayland defines a direct tax as a tax upon every one in propor- 
tion to the property he possesses. An indirect tax is a tax upon com- 
modities during their passage from one person to another. 

In France the contribution fonciére, ever since its eStablishment in 
1790, has been a tax upon land, upon principles of proportional equal- 
ity, except where a departure from the rule was demanded by the in- 
terests of agriculture. It is assessed without reference to the annual 
net revenue, the net revenue being regarded as the residue after ex- 
penses of cultivation, support, seeds, and harvest are deducted, and the 
assessment is made after a comparison of the products for a series of 
years, by which comparison the mean product is obtained. 
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the und ig p nle of the Constitution upon thissubject in po 
representation and taxation should be co-extensive, and the ~ 
culty was in deciding what should be considered as poy ler 1 ‘ 
{ ninir the subject of representation did G t 
I l that it is very clearly shown by the debates 1 1 é 
ve 10n tonat 16 was ¢ ceded as unquestioned that taxation t 
entation re to go together, and that the number of the po t j 
‘ scertained in accordance with the provisions of the Co 
was toatiord theruleof apportionment. The proceedings also aman who 
the convention was agreed upon the proposition that the entir af 
of the State was a proper subject of taxation. 
’ wH E CONSTITUTION FRA I . 
Mr. G ir Mo on the 12th of July, 1787, 1 1 
the t ng wuse b mpowering the L« slature to l ‘ 
ition acc ciples of wea 1and populat } 
viso that e€ in proportion to represent 
Lat 1 t Mort ( 
« ‘ } ; 
< x tsa ind on isulny ) rule wou I ‘ 
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was that indire« ild y e€ Asct a. Thereury } i . ’ 
ris amended tion | nserting the word lirect ; 
meé ed it read 
heals — ‘ & to a 
1 
From this it is clear that the word ‘‘direct’’ in this clause « es 
Constitution was contradistinguished from indirect taxes, and 
: only powers of taxa 1 under the Constitution must be classi fic zo 
ower to lay direct and indirect taxes, and that a direct tax not aj r : . 


; : 
tioned to representation is not authorized. 
lhe opinions of Justices Chase, Patterson, and Iredell in Hy! 
The United States (3 Dall., 171) all agree that ad : 
} stitutional, must be laid in proportion to numbers as ascertains 
It has been contended by some writers on politic il economy t t 
tax upon the raw product of land is a tax upon the land itsel I ig 0 a 
would no doubt be true for spontaneous products which requit by 1 ! -\ bit urd, 169 
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the Constitution such taxes should be assessed in proportion to popu THE QUESTION IN THE CONVENTIO 
lation, rhe most strenuous opposition to the adoptior 
The citations I have made from the systems of taxations of various vas provoked by the fear that the taxing 


lows that a tax on the products of land is at ares that an ticle conveyed from é te toa 
he | 4 ae 


e land i lf, and that to strictly conform t { nis an al exported, Within the meaning oF | 








Congress might be arbitrarily exercised. This opposition was only 
quieted by demonstrating that the power had been most carefully 
guarded. This may be illustrated by the reply of Alexander Ham- 


ilton 

Where is the difficulty?) Where is the evil? They never can oppress a par- 
ticular ate i jual imposition, because the Constitution has provided a 
fixed ratio, a uniform rule by which this must be regulated. 


Again, in the 
Hamilton 

The taxes i nded to be comprised under the general denomination of in- 
ternal taxes may be subdivided into those of the direct and those of the indi- 
rect kind. * * * It declares the latter to embrace duties and excises on 
articles of consumption 


Federalist, we find the express declaration by Alex. 


As"to which the writer is at a loss to conceive what can be the nature 
of the difficulties apprehended. 

Regarding direct taxes, the same writer says: 

Let it be remembered thatthe proportion of these taxes is not to be left to the 
discretion of the National Legislature, but is to be determined by the numbers 
of each State. * * The abuse of the power of taxation seems to have been 
provided against with guarded circumspection. In addition to the precaution 
just mentioned, there is a provision that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
UNIFORM throughout the United States (No, XXXVI.) 

A FORCIBLE ILLUSTRATION. 

In discussing the adoption of the clause conferring upon the Congress 
the general power of taxation, Hon. George Ticknor Curtis, in his His- 
tory of the Constitution, says: 

The practice of taxing the products of a country, as they pass out of its limits 
to enter into the consumption of other nations, can be beneficially exercised only 
by agovernment that can select and arrange the objects of such taxation so as 
to do nearly equal justice to all its producing interests. 

If, for example, the article of wine were produced only by a single province 
of France, and all the other provinces produced no contmodities sought for by 
other nations, an export duty upon wine would fall wholly upon the single 
province where it was produced, and would place its production at an unequal 
competition with the wines of other countries. But France produces a variety 
of wines, the growth of many different provinces, and therefore in the adjust- 
ment ofan export duty upon wines the Government of that country, afteradue 
regard to the demand for each kind or class of this commodity, has chiefly to 
consider the effect of such a tax in the comepetition with the same commodities 
produced by other nations, 

At the time of the formation of the Constitution of the United States there 
was not a single production, common to all the States, of sufficient importance 
to become an article of general exportation. Indeed,there were no commod- 
ities produced for exportation by so many of the States that a tax or duty im- 
posed upon them on leaving the country would operate with anything like 
equality even in different sections of the Union. In fact, from the extreme north- 
ern to the extreme southern boundary of the Union the exports were so various, 
both in kind and amount, that a tax imposed on an article the produce of the 
South could not be balanced by a tax imposed upon an article produced or 
manufactured atthe North. How, for example, could the burden of an export 
duty on the tobaceo of Virginia, or the rice or indigo of South Carolina, be 
equalized by a similar duty on the lumber or fish or flour of other States. * * * 

However theoretically correct it might have been, therefore, to confer on the 
General Government the same authority to tax exports as to impose duties on 
imported commodities, and the argument for it drawn from the necessities for 
revenue and protection of manufactures was exeeedingly strong, the actual 
situation of the country made it quite impracticable to obtain the consent of 
some of the States to a full and complete revenue power. Several of the most 
important persons in the convention were strongly in favor of it. 

Washington, Madison, Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, and Dickinson are known 
to have held the opinion that the Government would be incomplete without a 
power to tax expor!s as well as imports, But the decided stand taken by South 
Carolina, whose exports for a single year were said by General Pinckney to 
have amounted to £600,000, * * * probably led the committee of detail to in- 
sert in their report of a draught of the Constitution a distinct prohibition against 
laying any tax or duty on articles exported fromany State. (Volume II, pages 


SS 


A DIRECT TAX MUST BE APPORTIONED. 

In the case of Hylton vs. United States (3 Dallas 171), the four justices 
who heard the arguments and decided the case held that the tax on 
carriages was an indirect tax, and therefore constitutionally levied, 
the reason assigned for the finding being that it wasa tax on consump- 
tion or expense. 

Chief-Justice Ellsworth, having just been sworn into office, and not 
having heard the whole of the argument, declined taking any part in 
the decision of the cause. Justice Chase said: 


It seems to me that a tax on expense is an indirect tax, and I think an annual 
tax on a carriage for the conveyance of persons is of that kind, because a car- 
riage is a consumable commodity, and such an annual tax on it is on the ex- 
pense of the owner. 


In expressing his views Justice Patterson used these words: 


The question is whether a tax upon carriages be a direct tax? If it be a direct 
tax it is unconstitutional, because it has been laid pursuant to the rule of uni- 
formity and not to the rule of apportionment. * * * In answer it has been 
observed that the sum and not the tax is to be apportioned; and that Congress 
may select in the different States different artigles or objects from whence to 
raise the apportioned sum. The idea is novel. What, shall land be taxed in 
one State, slaves in another, carriages in a third, and horses in a fourth, or shall 
several of these be thrown together in order to levy and make the quotaed 
sum? The scheme is fanciful. It would not work weil, and, perhaps, is utterly 
impracticable. * * * All taxes on expenses or consumption are indirect 
taxes. A tax on carriages is of this kind, and, of course, is not a direct tax. 
Indirect taxes are circuitous modes cf reaching the revenue of individuals who 
generally live according to their means. (3 Dallas, 180.) 


In support of his opinion, Justice Patterson quoted from Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations: 


The impossibility of taxing people in proportion to their revenue by any 
capitation seems to have given occasion to the invention of taxes upon con- 
sumable commodities; the state not knowing how to tax directly and propor- 
tionately the revenue of its subjects, endeavors to tax it indirectly by taxing 
their expenses, which it is supposed, in most cases, will be nearly in proportion 
to their revenues. Their expense is taxed by taxing the consumable commodi- 
ties upon which it is laid out. (Volume 8, page 331, London edition, 1789.) 
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Blackstone, after describing the several species of taxes that existed 
in early times, speaks of their substitution, in the reign of Richard II 
and Henry VI, by the new system of ‘‘subsidies.’’ This system of 
‘* subsidies ’’ was, he asserts: 

A money tax on persons, levied in proportion to their wealth; lands being 
valued according to their rental or production. * * * These personal! assess- 
ments, the subsidies which preceded them, and the more ancient scutage, hidage, 
and taillage, were, to all intents and purposes, a land tax, and were sometimes 
expressly called so. 

So Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, says: 

Taxes upon the production of land are, in reality, taxes on rent 


274.) 


Volume 3, 


THE PRACTICE IN CONGRESS, 

From the organization of our own Government down to the year 
1798, when the first direct tax was laid, by that name, and up to within 
a comparatively recent period (between 1816 and 1861), no internal 
taxes were ever levied in the United States that could not be classed 
as taxes on consumption or expense, or the manufacture of articles for 
consumption. During all these years there was not a tax on personalty 
that operated in the same manner as a tax on land, and yet was laid 
without regard to apportionment. There were duties (taxes) on dis- 
tilled spirits, stills, licenses, carriages, snuff, and refined sugar, on some 
auction sales, and stamp duties. 

In an essay, published in Harper’s Magazine for August, 1866, Hon. 
George Ticknor Curtis asserted: 

It maytherefore be said that prior to 1861 the Congressional construction of 
the Constitution has been as follows: 

First. That a tax on land and houses, and a capitation tax, are direct. 

Second. That taxes on specific articles of consumption or expense are indirect. 

Third. That an ad valorem tax on personal property, without reference to 
Seammngten, is of the same character as an ad valorem tax on land, both being 
airect, 

If this is a correct presentation of the views of Congress regarding the 
taxing power conferred upon it by the Constitution—and I believe the 
best Constitutional lawyers concur in that view—it must be admitted 
that this cotton tax, levied as it was, directly upon production, with- 
out reference to its consumption, was in fact a direct tax which, under 
the Constitution, could only be levied by the rule of apportionment. 

IT WAS AN EXPORT TAX. 

The framers of the Constitution had also during the existence of the 
Colonial Government been impressed with the inequalities and diffi- 
culties attending duties exacted upon the products of a colony when 
transmitted beyond its borders, and after considerable discussion the 
convention agreed upon the provision that— 

No tax or duties shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

In the agreed case I have referred to it was admitted that three- 
fourths to five-sixths of the cotton raised in the United States was ex- 
ported. Therefore on all such cotton the tax of 3 cents per pound was 
in effect an export tax. 

It will be admitted here that in 1866 and 1867 substantially all the 
cotton raised in certain States which was not exported beyond the sea 
was exported from the State in which it was grown. 

To illustrate, I will refer to the States of Alabama and Arkansas. 
At that time they were almost without cotton mills, and all cotton 
grown in those States was transported either to Europe or to the mills 
of the North and Northeast. At periods in 1867 and 1868, when the 
greater part of the $68,000,000 was collected, cotton was sold by the 
producers as low as from 7 cents to 10 cents per pound. During the 
period when that low price prevailed the effect of the law was to exact 
that cotton raised in Alabama could not be exported from that State 
until an amount equal to more than one-fourth of its value was paid as 
tax to the Federal Government. 

Now, when we consider that all cotton grown in Alabama was solely 
for export to other States, or to foreign countries, we can not resist the 
conclusion that the tax referred to was a tax ‘‘laid on articles exported 
from a State.’’ 

I think it will be admitted that no fact connected with the agri- 
culture of the United States is more clearly established than that the 
quantity of cotton consumed in the States where it is grown is but an 
insignificant fraction of the total product, the great bulk of it being 
exported to other States in the Union. 

The c5tton-tax law has no precedent in the history of our Govern- 
ment, and certainly we can not find any warrant for such legislation 
in the Constitution. 

It has certainly been clearly shown to be a direct tax, and if it can 
be established that such a tax can be imposed by Congress without ref- 
erence to the rule of uniformity and apportionment, then all the objec- 
tions made in the convention to the grant of the taxing power to the 
General Government are shown to have been well founded, and all the 
arguments by which those objections were answered have been falsi- 
fied. 


THE EXPORT TAX IN THE CONVENTION. 

Let us see how doubtful the members of the convention were as to 
the advisability or propriety of conferring this power upon the Con- 
gress. 

From the debates of the convention we learn that when the propo- 
sition to grant a general power of taxation was presented, Mr. Mason 
urged the necessity of coupling with it the prohibition: “‘ no taxes shall 






























be levied on exports.’’ He was most emphatic in the expression of 
unwillingness to leave the question to be governed by aspecial art 
Note these words 

He hoped that the Northern States did not mean to deny the Southe 


security. He ac »wl i his jealousy for the productions of the 5 
or, as he called them, the staple States 








Mr. Ellsworth said 
There are solid reasons against Congress taxing exports First, it w 
2 ndustry. as tax 3on imports disc Irage luxury Se na 
uct of the different States is such as to prevent uniformity rhe ar 


ve 
articles that could be taxed at all,as tobacco, 1 ndig . 
ne would be unjust. Thirdly, the taxing of exports would « 








incurable jealou 

Mr. Williamson asserted that the approval of such a measure byt 
convention— 

Would destroy the last hope for the adoption of the pla 

Mr. Butler was emphatically opposed to the grant of the tax 

| JY Op] - 

power, holding it to b 

Unjust and alarming to the staple States 

Mr. Gerry held that the grant of the taxing power 

Would enable the General Government to o7 t t 
land is oppressed by Great Britain. 


ppress the State as 

Mr. Madison, who favored the proposed grant of the power to 
general taxes, proposed that such power could only be conferred by 
‘consent of two-thirds of the Legislatures,’’ but the proposition w 
negatived, and the provision as it now stands adopted. 

VIEWS O CONSTITUTIONAL WRITERS. 

Commenting upon this restriction or limitation of the general grant 

of the taxing power conferred upon the Congress, Justice Story 


The obvious object of these provisions is to prevent any possibility of 
ing the power to lay taxes or regulate commerce injuriously tothe 





any one State so as to favor or aidanother. If Congress were allowed to 
duty on exports from any one State, it might unreasonably injure, or eve 
stroy, the staple productions or common articles of that State rhe inequa 


of such a tax would be extreme, * * * ‘he power is, therefore, wholly t 
away to intermeddle with the subject of exports. 

It surely can need no argument to satisfy any one that an inhib 
applied to one State loses any of its force when applied to several 
States. When the learned justice says that the Constitution prohib 
the laying of a tax upon the exports from ‘‘any one State,’’ he cer 
tainly desires to be understood as applying the same rule to all o1 
group of the States united in one government. 

In considering the restrictions on the powers of Congress em! 
in the text of the Constitution, the learned Dr. William Raw] 
treatise on the Constitution, says: 

The general principle on which it 
clared and manifest throughout, it follows that to no purpose incon 
or extending beyond that principle can its power of legislation be « 
it was expedient in some instances to introduce positive exceptior 
to qualify powers enumerated or implied, a in others to secure by ¢ 
declarations both the Republican foundation and the equality of the St 
all points within the sphere of the General Government. * * * 

It has been repeatedly observed that the leading principle of the w! ( 
stitution is uniformity in respect to the several States, as far as 
tained Phe natural or artificial products of States are different. To lay a 
eral duty on the exports of rice or cotton or tobacco would affect only t 
ern States; on flour or grain, principally the Central States, and on th 
manufactures would operate chiefly on the Northern and Eastern St 
gaged in them, yet without this restriction perhaps it might be do 
115, 116.) 

It will be observed that this distinguished writer had even 
early day anticipated this very question, and alludes to the eff 
Southern States of an export tax on rice, cotton, and tobacco. 


Constitution) is constructe 






































THE ACT ITSELF SHOWS TS ILLEGALITY 

The act of Congress under which the cotton tax was imposed i 
cientin itself to show that the tax was unconstitutional. Th 

tion proposes to inflict the penalty of fine and imprisonment uj] 


any person or persons who shall convey or attempt to convey from any S 

in which cotton is produced, to any port or place without the United St 

cotton upon which the tax has not been paid 

and to guard against the possibility of misunderstanding or mis 
struing the intent and purpose of the act it was provided in the first 
section of the bill: 

No drawback shall in any case be allowed on raw oc unmanufactured cott 
ofany tax paid thereon when exported in the raw or unmanufactured 
tion. 

While in the sixth section it is provided— 

That upon articles manufactured exclusively from cotton, when € 
there shall be allowed as a drawback an amount equal tothe internal tax w 


shall have been assessed and paid upon such articles in their finished 
tion, and in addition thereto a drawback or allowance of as mar cents pe 








pound upon the price of cotton cloth, yarn, thread or knit fabrics | * * as 


shall have been assessed and paid in the form of an internal tax upon the raw 
cotton entering into the manufacture of said cloth or other article 

These several provisions of the law certainly constitute a distinct and 
positive legislative declaration that no raw cotton shall be exported 
until it has paid a tax, and certainly no one will contend that this was 
not an export tax because it was not so designated or because it is « 
pressly called an internal tax. Such a contention would involve t 


assumption that Congress had the power to change things by merely 
changing their names. 

In the case of Brown vs. Maryland (12 Wheaton, 419) the court de 
cided that an act of a State requiring importersto take out a licensé 
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If Mr. Madison, the father of the Constitution, and one of the first law- 
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In support of Mr. Madison’s position it should be observed that 
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court itself did not appear to be altogether certain as to the correct- 
ness of their construction, and while stating that they did not think 
the tax on carriages was a direct tax, they coupled the opinion with a 
doubt as to the power of the Supreme Court to declare an act of Con- 

void on the g lof its being contrary to and in violation of 
the Constitution rhis is expressed by Justice Chase in these words: 

Asi do notth the tax on carriages is a direct tax, it is unnecessary at th 

time for me to determine whether this court constilutionally possesses the power | 
to declare ar t of ( «s void on the ground of its being made contrary to 
and in violation of t Constitution ; butif the court have such power I am irece 
to declare that 1 will never exercise it but in a very clear case. 


This, I believe, was the first hearing in which Justice Chase partici 


pated, and the doctrine announced by him regarding the power of the | 


court is very different from the usage of the court in later years. 
¥ AND EQUITY OF THE CASE. 
If the constantly repeated decisions of the Supreme Court are to be 
regarded as binding upon us, we must admit that the direct tax was a 
constitutional and valid exercise of the taxing power conferred upon 


Congre 


| uninhabited wastes of a fe 


and relentless warfare, boycotts, strikes, and lock-outs being of almost 
daily occurrence, such things are unknown in the South, where the 
employer and the workman move on in harmony and peace, happiness, 


prosperity, an l contentment being the almost universal rule. 





ALABAMA 'S TRIUMPUANT PROGRESS, 

Alabama, which in 1879 was the tenth State in the Union in the 
production of pig-iron, now leads all the States of the South, and with 
one exception, will soon exceed all other States both North and South. 

The best of steel is now made in Alabama by a process of recent in- 
vention. 

Manufacturing cities are springing up as if by magic. 

Glass-works, iron-works of all kinds, cotton-mills, mammoth car- 
works, and other industrial enterprises are being erected in the mineral 
belt and beside the clear waters of the beautiful Tennessee. Silent and 
years ago are now the busy homes of the 
artisan, and the honest farmer, who but yesterday watched the sun sink 





vr 
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| below the golden horizon, now beholds a cloud of smoke by day anda 


If we accept the ordinary significance of a.divided tribunal of the | 


dignity of the Supreme Court of the United States, we must admit that 
the cotton tax is of questionable validity. If we consider the last- 
named tax in reference tothe uniform practice of Congress in imposing 
direct taxes, we must confess that the cotton tax was illegal, and there- 
fore all money collected under its pretended authority was improperly 
extorted, and, applying the language of Lord Camden, the attempt to 
enforce it did the South awrong. I refrain from using the strong lan- 
guage of this great jurist. 

Lord Camden said it was robbery. I say it is unjust. 

i believe no one who has spoken in favor of the bill has pretended 
that the direct-tax law in any way infringed the Constitution, nor do 
they contend that it was unjust in any respect. 

The strongest argument in favor of the bill seems to be that we have 
a surplus in the Treasury, and that its distribution would be beneficial. 

I believe it is admitted that every State has its agent urging the pas- 
sage of the bill, and I think it is also conceded that before the measure 
was introduced they had made contracts with their respective States 
quite satisfactory to themselves, in some instances the percentage to 
be paid the attorneys being from one-third to one-half theamount sought 
io be refunded. 

In both equity and law the cotton tax stands upon a very different 
basis. The people who paid it have unceasingly contended that it 
was illegal. All admit that it was imposed upon a people who were 
refused the right of representation in the Congress of the United States, 
and by special laws were denied any participation in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. 

Our opponents concede that it was not uniform in its operation, and 
that it was not apportioned according to population; and the history 
of the case shows clearly that it was a tax upon an article exported 
from a State. There can be no doubt as to the duty of Congress in 
matters so clear and plain as these. 

I have discussed this question to show the great propriety of so 


amending the bill as to give us an opportunity of voting at the same | 


time upon the proposition to return the money collected by the Gov- 
ernment ander the direct tax and the cotton tax, and I think all wili 
admit the justice and equity of the proposition. 
MARVELOUS ADVANCEMENT OF THE SOUTH. 
I was glad to hear the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] speak 





of the wenderiul prosperity of his great and powerful State, and it is | 


with almost inexpressible gratification that I view the well-nigh un- 
exampled progress and marvelous development throughout that great 
section called the Southland of our Republic. The eyes of all the 
world are fixed upon that highly-favored land, and all peoples are 
learning of our well-nigh boundless but until recently almost hidden 
wealth. 

The capitalist, the men of industry, energy, and enterprise, theskilled 
mechanic, the ambitious youth, and the hopeful laborer, are all com- 
ing among us to find a hospitable weleome and happy homes, and en- 
joy with us the advantages and blessings which God has showered so 
lavishly upon us, 

The next census will show a changed condition in the South as com- 
pared with the last, which is certainly highly gratifying. I learn from 
incomplete reports of governors and commissioners of agriculture that 
the assessed value of property in certain of those States has increased 
$970,000,000 in less than seven years. The addition to the railroadsis 
reported at 17,300 miles, a gain of 89 percent. The value of farm prod- 
ucts has increased $170;000,000, while live-stock has increased $182, - 
000,000, and there has been a gain of more than 50 per cent. in the 
value of the grain produced. 

In 1880 we mined 6,000,000 tons of coal, whereas we now mine 17,- 
QUO, 000 tons, an increase of nearly 300 per cent. ° 

States which seven years since yielded 332,000 tons of pig-iron now 
produce nearly 1,000,000 tons, an increase of 300 per cent., and while 
the public press informs us that mortgages and debts are increasing 
in alarming proportions among the farmers and artisans of the West, 
it also tells us that obligations of this character are steadily decreasing 
throughout the entire South; that while labor and capital throughout 
the North are arrayed against each other in an apparently interminable 





pillar of fire by night, telling him of the great transformation which 
has taken place, and of the triumphs of progress and material advance<« 
ment. 


The Tariffé—Mortgages and Millionaires. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (I. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of revenue— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I confess that it is with some degree of embarrass- 
ment that I attempt at this time a discussion of the principles involved 
in the pending bill, for the reason that I am the first one of the ‘‘ mi- 
litia’’ forces to follow the ‘‘regulars’’ of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

In this great country, with its teeming population, its vast area, its 
great diversity of soil, climate, and production, there are necessarily 
conflicting and clashing interests; but there is no conflict, real or im- 
aginary, which can not be satisfactorily adjudicated if we but apply to 
its consideration the spirit of patriotism, moderation, and prudence. 

Let us invoke this spirit in the conduct of the debate, and endeavor 
to reach a conclusion that will subserve the best interests of the whole 
people. 

Before proceeding, however, it isof paramount interest and moment 
to recognize the fact that a tariff is a tax. 

A revenue tariff is a tax designed to meet the current needs of the 
Government, administered upon an economical basis. A protective tariff 
is a system in virtue of which a partial and discriminative bonus is af- 
fixed to certain industries to the disparagement of others, vastly tran- 
scending the uses of governmental expenditures, and in the teeth of 
the equitable maxim that ‘‘all taxation should be levied for public 
purposes, ’’ . 

Let us assume that every patriot is willing to contribute his fair 
quota to the maintenance of the Government. Does not the assump- 
tion imply his right to demand that the distribution of the burden 
shall be rigidly impartial? An obligation is reciprocal in its very es- 
sence; a governmental obligation, therefore, must be commensurate 
with the nation, and must exclude the idea of class, section, or dis- 
tinction of party. 


Mr. Chairman, the great question of tariff abatement is exigent; itis’ 


to-day the dominating issue in American politics, and it is therefore the 
part of wisdom to admit its vital importance, as there are none so poor, 
none so lowly, none so down-trodden from whom the heavy hand of the 
present tax is ever lifted. The unabated rate of war taxation increases 
the cost of nearly every necessary of life, and is severest where the ar- 
ticle is most imperative and most universal. Among the four thousand 
articles subsidiary to this enormous revenue there is in this system, sup- 
posed to be of the people, for the people, and by the people, scarcely a 
single article of absolute necessity from the cradle to the grave that eludes 
the insatiate clutch of the Federal tax-gatherer or the more inordinate 
greed and grasp of the home manufacturer. , 

But, sir, aside from the ethies of the question, shall we disregard the 
experience of the past, the dangers of the present, and the menace to the 
future business of the country, and stubbornly pursue a policy which 
is annually piling into the coffers of the Treasury superfluous millions, 
legitimately and imperatively needed in the channels of trade? Let 
us rather, Mr. Chairman, try to meet the issues of this great argument 
and seek to discern the inferences of duty and of safety. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXATION, 
Municipal, county,and State governments are usually maintained by 
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a system of direct taxation, based either*upon the value of real « 
sonal property, or the incomes of corporation and individual! 
method of raising revenus l iwh accord with the genius o! 
institutions, exacting, as it does, the greatest amount from the 1 
; prosperous, and laying the light bu ns upon the s ling 
Whatever theoretical crit n might find wherewith to reproach 
system, 1t has this eve nd t hand: U tX- 
can reckon with un untorl 
tribution, and re t 1, be 
l nanda re ite, 
The Federal Government employ) h t ‘ t 
systems of taxation. By the latter it hers ts tor 
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scheme of taxation is indirect; ! wher i 1} rj t 
post tax to the Government at ou: ts < ent! p t 
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the consumer pays bot 
The tariff, therefore, inc: t eve ported 
sumed bythe people. Itis true thatthe Governm 3 this 
tax or impost; and the objection, the oes not il I 
tem, but only against its prohibitory features which operate disa 
by diverting the revenue derived under it f the vaults of t 
ury to the pockets of the home mai ac I l'o illust t 
rectness of this proposition it must be remem 1 that t 
duty on imported goods is 47 per cen [f, therefore, an a 
eign manufacture is valued at $1 it must pay a duty of 47 per « 
fore it can be sold in our market, and 12 cost to t! oO 1 
$1.47. The home manufacturer of a like articl cou either 
the price of the article by the addition of the lmpost, or more t i 
lowers the price upon the commod only so fa to d 
foreign producer exclude him practically from competition 
it goes without s ng that forei can rt DE ¢ i to shi 
merchandise for mere amusem: d lose money at th e tin 
The virtual result of the system is, therefore, prohibitory as to 
imports; turning over our home market to the tender mercies of « 
° home manufacturers, who are thus “‘ pr l o the extent of t 
duty. . 
Sir, the present system is fundamentally wrong in its operat 
and fundamentally ridiculous in the pleas set up for its continu 
If I may be pardoned a momentary digression to anticipate the « 
of my argument, and advert to one of these many sophistical and 
ricus pleas, I would remark that the plea of ‘infant ind 
would be so grotesquely ludicrous, were it not fraught with su 
ous results, that the refutation would be involved in its statement 
these giant monopolies are mere infants what manner of pers 
you, would be a mature and bearded industry 
But to resume; the President in his annual message m 
lowing pertinent remarks in this connectioz 
But our present tariff | s, the vicious, inequita l illog 
unnecessary taxation, ought to be at revised i ner I 
as their primary and plain effect, raise t price ynsum ) 
ported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such d 
the amount of the duty mez 3 the tax paid by those who pur: s 
x these imported articles. Many of these th however, are raised or ma 
2 factured in our own country, and the duties w levied upon fo1 i ds 
\ products are called protection to these home vctures, because they r« 
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‘ articles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the imported go 
3 that have paid customs duty. 
So it happens that while comparatively a few use the imported articles, n 
5 ions of our people, who never used and never saw y of the fore 1 prod 
purchase and use things of the same kind made in this co ry, and pay the 
for nearly or quite the same enhanced price w h the duty adds to the 
ported articles. Those who buy imports pay the duty charged thereon int 
public Treasury, but the great majority of cur citizens, who buy domestic 
cles of the same class, pay a sum at least approximately equal to this duty 
the home manufacturer. This reference to the operation of our tariff Ja 
not made by way of instructio b in or - t t we may be constant 
minded of the manner in which imp + burden upon those who « 
domestic products as well as th » consum nported ticles l 
create a tax upon all our people. 
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DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, thequestion remains, What disposition shall be 
made of the surplus now in the Treasury, and in what manner shall 
we reduce taxation so as to prevent its recurrence ? 

Prior to the beginning of the present fiscal year the Treasury Depart- 
ment applied a portion of the surplus to the redemption of United 
States bonds which were subject to call at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment, 

There being now no bonds payable at call, and none maturing until 
September 1, 1891, it would seem to be the part of wisdom to purchase 
outstanding bonds to the full extent of the surplus that may aceumu- 
late prior to the close of the present fiscal year. 

However, this means of restoring to the channels of healthful circu- 
lation the money now producing congestion by lying in the Treasury 
may involve the payment of premiums, and however, in some lesser 
degree, in itself objectionable, yet, sir, dces it seem the only practicable 
escape from the present accumulation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party is acquitted of any responsibility 
whatever for the condition of our fiscal affairs requiring the purchase 
of bonds and the paymentof premiums. It was a Republican Congress 
and a Republican Executive that passed and approved the refunding- 
tax act of July 14, 1870, under which the bonds bearing 4} and 4 per 
cent, were issued, and the date of their payment deferred until 1891 and 
1907, respectively. The Democratic administration is therefore com- 
pelled to purchase these bonds at a premium to reduce the surplus. 

Notonly this, Mr. Chairman, but the Republicau party is solely re- 
sponsible for that condition which compels the American people to pay 
an excessive rate of interest on their bonded indebtedness. As tersely 
stated by the eloquent gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
in a recent debate: 

The difference between 2} or 3 per cent., the rate at which we could borrow 
money, and 4and 4} per cent. that we are paying on these bonds—a sum easily 
calculable—is the precise sum that the American people are annually paying 
for the glorious privilege of having had Mr. JoHN SHERMAN as Secretary of 
the Treasury during the interregnum of Mr. Hayes. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the danger of a surplus in the future may be 
avoided by extravagant appropriations, by reduction or abolition of in- 
ternal taxation of whisky and tobacco, or by lowering the schedule ot 
tariff taxation. 

I trust that the first suggestion, as embodying a practicable device 
for the attainment of surplusage reduction, will be accorded but poor 
favor by either branch of Congress. The disfavor with which it will be 
greeted by the Executive has already been anticipated by his recent 
utterance: 

Of course it is not expected that unnecessary and extravagant appropriations 
will be made for the purpose of avoiding the accumulation of an excess of rev- 
enue, Such expenditure, besides the demoralization of all just conceptions of 
publie daty which it entails, stimulates a habit of reckless improvidence not in 


the least consistent with the mission of our people or the high and beneficent 
purposes of our Government. 


The revenue derived from the taxes on whisky and tobacco entails no 
hardship upon the people and should remain undisturbed. Asa meas- 
ure of compromise I might be willing to concede the reduction or abo- 
lition of the tobacco tax, but, sir, 1 am unalterably opposed to any 
lowering of the tax on whisky. If we are to credit the intimations of 
our friends on the other side, whisky is essentially a Democratic lux- 
ury | laughter], and, in this view of the case, I had supposed, of course, 
our Republican friends would unite with us in demanding the reten- 
tion of the tax upon this product. Upon this proposition, however, 
there seems to be some doubt, as the distinguished leader on the other 
side [Mr. KuLLey] has already declared himself in favor of abolishing 
the whisky tax, and is re-enforced in this demand by another eminent 
Republican leader [Senator WILSON, of Iowa], who expresses his views 
in the Recorp of April 6, 1888, page 2871, in the following terms: 

Mr. President, we are still confronted with our annual surplus revenue of 
about $60,000,000. Is there no way by which we can get rid of it without dis- 
turbing our true industrial conditions? It seems to mo that there is a way 
which is both short and clear. We have one public tax the gross yield per 
annum of which more than equals the reduction of revenue we are called on to 
make. ‘The tax on intoxicating liquors is the one to whichI refer. This is 
where I would make the reduction, 

It therefore appears, Mr. Chairman, that two of the great leaders of 
the Republican party have boldly taken position in favor of striking 
off the whisky tax. The Democratic party accepts the issue tendered 
and is quite willing to take the judgment of the people upon the prop- 
osition. In my opinion the country is not yet prepared to accept cheap 
whisky and high-priced clothing as a proper measure of tax reform. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Upon this point I quote again succinctly from the Executive: 

Our scheme of taxation, by means of which this needless surplus is taken 
from the people and put into the public Treasury, consists of a tariff or duty 
levied upon importations from abroad, and internal-revenue taxes levied upon 
the consumption of tobacco and spirituous and malt liquors. It must be con- 
ceded that none of the things subjected to internal-revenue taxation are, strictly 
eens. necessaries; there appears to be no just complaint of this taxation by 

e 


consumers of these articles, and there seems to be nothing so well able to 
bear the burden without hardship to any portion of the people. 


Mr. Chairman, from whatever point we view this question of excess- 





ive Federal taxation our ulttmate and inevitable determination must 
be the schedule of the tariff tax; upon this point must revolve the sub- 
stantial reduction. 

Sir, I trust that I can safely assume that no diminution whatever will 
be made in the tribute upon whisky. Upon tobacco for the last fiscal 
year the tax aggregated $30,108,067.13, of which amount the sum of 
$12,682,137.19 was derived from cigars, cigarettes, cheroots, and snuff, 
and yet if, in the spirit of concession, the entire amount be stricken off, 
there will yet assail us the exigency for a reduction of at least $45,000, - 
000, as per the tariff schedule. 

If, however, as is probable, the tax on manufactured tobacco alone, 
amounting, in round numbers, to $18,000,000, be stricken off, there 
must still be a reform in the tariff schedule of about $60,000,000. 

DOES PROTECTION BENEFIT LABOR? 

It now seems, Mr. Chairman, that we are prepared to advance to the 
scrutiny of the arguments used against this scheme of reduction, and 
in favor of a protective tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, the so-called ‘‘ protective ’’ system operates in placing 
$5 in the hands of the manufacturers for $1 which finds its way into the 
vaults of the Government. The inequality and injustice of the system 
are as patent as the motives of the advocates of its continuance are ap- 
parent. The guise in which the thought is dressed is a flimsy one in- 
deed—the protection of the laboring man. Sir, the simple resolution 
of this issue might be reached by the unvarnished assertion that busi- 
ness per se, under whatever name, is grasping and exacting; is dom- 
inated by no instinct of philanthropy, but by the law of supply and 
demand in open and competitive market. This law fixes the wage 
rather than the profit upon the manufacture. 

A protective tariff can only benefit labor by increasing itsdemand, and 
this is practically limited to the home market, as shown by the report 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. It there appears that in 1880 
but 9.65 per cent. of the manufactured product was sold abroad. The 
tariff is, therefore, rather a hindrance to the laborer, limiting him, as 
it does, to the degree of employment necessary to supply the demands 
of the home market alone and leaving him todrift idly upon our shores 
when such demands shall have been fully met. The salient features 
of protection, in so far as they relate to labor, may be succinctly sum- 
marized. 

First. It is insisted that the great body of our people shall pay taxes 
to the manufacturers, in order that these shall be thus enabled to pay 
higher wages to the laborers. 

Second. The taxes collected under the system are paid by one por- 
tion of our population for the assumed benefit of another portion, such 
tax being in no wise a contribution in whole or in part by foreign na- 
tions. 

Third. It is manifest, therefore, that the integrity of the entire su- 
perstructure of the system lies in the good faith of the manufacturers, 
and their intent and willingness to dispense some of this enormous 
bonus to their laborers. With this view of the case before us, let us 
in a brief space ascertain where the money actually goes, and we may 
then discover that we have in reality been ‘‘ protecting’’ the wrong 
man. 

COST OF THE TARIFF, 

By the census of 1880 it appears that the entire manufactured prod- 
uct of the United States aggregated $5,369,579, 191, and of this amount 
10 per cent., in round numbers, was sold to foreign countries. Deduct- 
ing this amount of exportation, $536,957,919, from the total product, 
we find the consumption by the home market amounted to $4,832,621,- 
272. or an annual per capita average of $277 for the 17,392,099 persons 
who are engaged in the various avocations and who maintain the rest 
of the population. [stimating that of this domestic consumption only 
20 per cent. of its value, instead of 41 per cent., was added by the tariff, 
we yet find the increased cost to the people of the United States to at- 
tain the enormous aggregate of $966,524,254, an average per capita tax 
of $19.27. 

Mr. Chairman, the great State from which I hail, with her popula- 
tion of 2,168,380, contributed of this amount $40,784,682.60, whilst 
the people of thedistrict I have the honor to represent on this floor were 
taxed to the extentof $3,047,571, the items of taxation, being in detail, 
by counties, as follows: 















‘ Popula-| Amount 
Counties. tion. of tax. 
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I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that the advocates of protection insist 
that this estimate of the increased cost of the manufactured product | 
reason of the tariff is excessive. But, sir, the very fact of the manu- 
facturers’ unwillingness to abate their present profits, or if they be will- 
ing to concede the necessity for reform, their insistance that the reduc- 
tion shall not fall upon their products, isconclusive of their emoluments 
under the law. 

As affecting the further proposition, that the present rates are neces- 
sary to the maintenance of present wages, let us scan for a brief space 
the statistics which ascertain the profits of the manufacturers. 

PROFITS OF THE MANUFACTURER. 

The census of 1880 showed the capital invested in manufacturing 
to be $2,790,272,606. The value of the manufactured product was 
$5, 369,579,191; the cost of the matezials $3,396,823,549, and the wages 
paid, after deducting those paid to tailors, plasterers, milliners, masons, 
carpenters, butchers, blacksmiths, bakers, and agricultural implement 
makers, not in any wise protected, amounted to $799,358,445. To as 
certain the profit of the manufacturers we have only to add the cost of 
wages and materials and deduct this total from the total value of the 
product, and by this means we have a profit determined of $1,173, 397,- 
197, or 42 per cent. of the capital invested. To further emphasize the 
exorbitant profit received by the manufacturers let us ascertain the 
capital embarked in certain lines of industry which produce some of 
the necessaries of life. 

By the census of 1880 it appears that the capital employed in the 
manufacture of woolen goods was $96,095,564; the total product $160,- 
606,721; cost of materials $100,845,611; and wages paid $25,836,392 
A net profit in this industry of $33,924,718, or 35 per cent. upon the 
capital invested. 

By a similar computation we have the net profit on worsted goods of 
29 per cent., on cotton goods 22 per cent., and on boots and shoes of 
45 per cent. 

From a careful review of these tables the conclusion is inevitabl 
that the manufacturers are receiving excessive bounty, not warranted 
by the legitimate needs of their respective industries and which is only 
enjoyed by the 44,019 owners of manufacturing establishments. Con- 
ceding for the argument’s sake any reasonable accessories of expendi- 
ture in the way of supervision, risk, and wear, and interest upon th 
original capital, the profit yet realized by the manufacturer is vastly in 
excess of that realized in any other legitimate investment. 

The manufacturer claims that this profit is largely for the benefit of 
the laboring man. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I was a manufacturer possibly I might come 
before Congress like the others with this sort of plaintive appeal, but 
whenever I find any business man asking a legislative body for some 
favor in the interest of the ‘‘ poor workingman’’ I always feel like 
tightening the strings on my pocket-book. [Laughter on the Demo 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. KERR. 
this profitable business of manufacturing? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Why, my friend, Iremain in the banking business 
for the same reason that these other gentlemen remain in the manu- 
facturing business—because it pays. [Laughter.] We do not, how 
ever, ask for legislative aid, as we are organized under a State charter 
and can not possibly be advantaged by legislation; but I never would 
appear before any legislative body asking aid for myself or for my busi- 
ness, masquerading behind the interests of the ‘‘laboring men.’’ [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] The Republican party has been the spe- 
cial friend and champion of the banking interest, and in the Forty- 
seventh Congress removed the tax from bank capital, bank deposits, 
and bank checks, while it left the taxes on the necessaries of life. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] , 

Again, Mr. Chairman, manufacturers have asupplementary element 
of protection in 3,000 miles of ocean, a balance in their favor of freight, 
insurance, etc., in addition to the absolute and intrinsic bounty wrung 
from domestic consumers. 

Against this picture are the naked outlines of the one presented by 
the pursuits of my people. These men,worthy as the best, are inex- 
orably destined, with the meager exception of the owners of 182,369 
sheep, as shown by the census of 1880, to undergo day in and day ont, 
year in and year out, the bitter cold of winter and the weary heat o! 
summer with no kind of governmental aid whatevei. 

Sir, I have the pleasure and honor of representing one of the most 
progressive and enlightened agricultural districts in the United States; 
and Iam unwilling that this people who receive, perhaps, but 4 per 
cent. net on their farming investments should be further taxed for the 
benefit of less than fifty thousand favored manufacturers. Equal and 
exact justice should be rendered unto every man who is sheltered un 
der the broad zgis of the American flag. 

The business of the manufacturers with only $2,790,272,606 of capi- 


tal yielded a profit of $1,173,397,197—42 per cent; while the farmers | 


with an investment of $12,104,081,430, were able only to realizea pro- 
duct valued at $2,213,402,564, which, after deducting labor and other 
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money collected under this system into the pockets of the manufactur- 


ers, it becomes a question of grave moment; what account do they 
er of this enormous tribute? For, under any rational system of 
protection to labor, they are only themselves the custodians of this 
trust, because after they shall have allowed themselves the rea able 
| profit designed, they must disburse the residue to their labo 
Sir, | wage no contest with the manufacturer, as to ist gain and 
recompense. I desire to see hi ent rprises progressive | sperous 
and stable, and that the General Government shall foster them to t] 
extent. But that the rest of this great nation should endure excessive 
taxation, that he alone should reap excessive gains, [ raise my earnest 
protest. 
WHAT I BOR El 
From its freque ney there should be some plausib ity at least in the 


claim that a high Federal tax secures American labor against compet 

tion with the pauper labor of Europe. This claim, however, is only 
tantamount to the assertion that the profits of the manufacturer are 
entirely adequate to such guaranty, and manifestly this ability can 
only result from the increase which accrues to the manufactured prod- 


uct by reason of the tariff. The proof of this inheres in the state- 
ment. Thesole question, then, is, who guarantees the manufacturer? or 
whether this access of profit goes bona fide to the laborer or is quietly 


absorbed by themanufacturer. Upon the decision of this point the in 
terest of the laborer must revolve. 

And again, manifestly, the laborer in manufactories is primarily 
concerned in this decision. Sir, I am willing to goas far in the diree- 
tion of the genuine interests of American labor as any member upon 
this floor, although none of my constituents are directly benelited by 
this system, unless it be, as is claimed, the small number of those en- 
gaged in growing wool. 


I am, moreover, sir, entirely willing tosupport 


| the system if it does veritably uphold the hand of lahor throughout 


| of this immense gratuity to the manufacturer, the la! 


the land, and so contribute to the happiness and well-being of our whole 
people. 

lute basis 
upon which must repose the fabric of our national wealth. It should 
th 
i 


( 
ility, advancement, 


Labor is the foundation of national prosperity, and the abso 


refore be our object, as it is our privilege, to contribute to its sta- 
and contentment in so far as these lie within the 
domain of legislative authority. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I utterly repudiate the allegation that th party 
of which I aman humble member do not have these just considerations 
at heart. 

Let us, however, investigate the main question and determine whether, 
| rer has received 


| any increase of pay deserving of the name. 


Why do you not quit the banking business and go into | 


lo quote once more the census of 1880, we find that 17,392,099 per- 
sons are engaged in the various avocations of life; and that of these 
7,670,493 are agriculturists; professional and 


personal pursuits; 1,810,256 in trade and transportation; 1,214,023 in 


1,074,238 are engaged in 


mining and mechanical occupations, and the residue, after deducting 
plasterers, blacksmiths, carpenters, and other like pursuits in no sense 
rotected, amounts to the ridiculously disproportionate showing of 
3,089. Itis conclusive that protection only can protect tl last 

‘ i >) 
Mr. Chairman, after several years of study and reflection upon the 
ustice of our tariff laws, I am forced to assert that the worst pre- 


use in the whole system is that wanton sophistry by which a few 


nts of increase in daily wages is made to outweigh the grievous wrong 
and cheat to the laborer in the spoliation of his goods by the er nous 
tax on everything he is compelled to have in order that he may be 
ed, fed, and clad in the humblest manner 
[he same inevitable census shows that, after deducting classes not 
really protected, the 2,623,089 so-called protected laborers rece d as 
wages in 1880 the amount of $799,358,445, an average annual wage 
per eapita of $305—the preposterous ~ protection of 97 cents pe aay, 
| all told. 
(his, then, is the grim exhibit as far as it go But, sir, t yn- 


} 
} 


| 


tinue, the manufacturers of woolen goods paid the 


annum, or 93 cents by the working day. 


same yedr $298 per 
In thedepartmentof worsted 
oods the pay per year was $302, the daily wage being 96 cents. Che 
reat moneyed manufacturers of cotton goods doled out the same year to 
their ** protec ted ’’ employé¢s the annual pay of $ 240. or the signiticant 
protection of 77 cents per day. And, Mr. Chairman, you may ran 
through the entire list, and you will find the same sham of augmented 
wages to the laborers under the entire scheme of protected industries, 

Sir, this exhibit is momentously significant, as it explains the presence 
in the corridors of the Capitol at this moment of the representatives 
of less than fifty thousand protected manufacturers. They are here 


or 
o 


to-day, as they have been in all the years that have preceded, claim 


ing the continuance of governmental aid, ostensibly in the interest of 
labor; but the people have wearied of the cant and insincerity of this 
plea. 

\id and security to American labor is the premise upon which every 
vicious and fallacious theory of protection is grounded. In further 


legitimate expenditures, will amount to less than 5 per cent. on the | elucidation of the intrinsic helplessness of these theories when con- 
capital invested. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, having traced the people’s 





fronted with the light, I ask the privilege of subjoining a collated table 
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, 
product of each laborer for the consecutive census reports of 1850, 1860, 


giving the manufactarers’ profits, laborers’ wages, and the value of the 





. a ai Value prod 
. uct of 
_ ; c h} b 
10 — $244.00 42 per cent. $1, 063. 00 
18) ' aos 8.00 | 47 per cent 1, 438. 00 
ISTO : a 77.00 | 45 per cent. 2, 060. 00 
189) vane iain 305. Of 12 per cent 2, 047. 00 


rom, 1846 to 1861 the tariff on imports averaged 19 per cent., while 
from 1861 to 1880 it averaged not less than 50 per cent. The increase 
of wages for ten years of low tariff was 16 per cent., while in twenty 
years of high tariff it has been only 6 per cent. 

The table readily discloses the reason for the insignificant advance in 
wages, to wit, the increased productive power of the laborer. Such 
increase has fallen far short of the increased value of the laborer, for his 
productive value has increased from $1,063 in 1850, when labor received 
$244 by the year, to $2,047 in 1880, when the laborer was paid only $305. 
In other words, the productive capacity of the Jaborer in thirty years, 
because of the inventive genius of the people, fostered by wise and gen- 
erous patent laws, has increased 92 per cent., while his wages show the 
beggarly advance of 23 per cent. 

‘The table further reveals the fact that while manufacturers have 
prospered under low and high tariffs, this interest has enjoyed no 
greater degree of prosperity than during the low tariff from 1850 to 1860. 
Nevertheless, the standard of wages in high or low epochs, in season 
and out of season, has eternally had its neck under the galling yoke of 
supply and demand, which is never abrogated nor even abated, what- 
ever may be the specious logic of the manufacturer, he receiving, as 
these tables show, the lion’s share at all times. The laborer, the ef- 
ficient factor in their unparalleled bounty, has, from the manufact- 
urer, in no instance, received a single dollar beyond his competitive 
valuation in the market, which only establishes, by invincible evi- 
dence, that ‘‘ protection’’ has all along been protecting the wrong 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers talk glibly of the interests of Amer- 
ican labor, and yet many of them have repeatedly starved it into sub- 
jection, ordriven it into other pursuits when it has dared to syllable their 
harsh injustice; and, in this way, American labor has, in manifold in- 
stances, been supplanted by the pauper labor of other countries. So 
frequent has been this oceurrenee that Congress has been compelled to 
forbid such further importation, under the severest pains and penalties. 
The imminent need of this action has this startling confirmation from 
the census reports. Of the total number of laborers employed in manu- 
factures in 1880, 819,069, or 33 per cent., were persons of foreign birth, 
whilst only 2,615,578 foreigners, or 17 per cent., were employed in 
other avocations. One-third of the whole number of manufacturing 
laborers were thus foreigners; and yet the specious and seductive cry 
of ‘*‘ protection to American labor’’ is as rampant and pervasive as it 
has been from the first. 

Now, sir, I accord, as does the Democratic party, a generous welcome 
to every citizen of foreign birth who seeks our shores with the genuine 
purpose of identifying himself with our institutions and promoting 
our welfare; but I enter an earnest protest against the destructive pol- 
icy which, under the guise of protection to native labor, is disintegrat- 
ing and expelling it in favor of the ‘‘ pauper contract labor’’ of Europe 
and other countries. 

Can there be any further doubt that the whole issue of ‘‘ protection”’ 
is in the aggrandizement of the manufacturer and the detriment of 
American labor? 

Sir, the discontent and unrest of our laboring people have never been 
so pronounced as under this protective tariff, devised, as it is claimed, 
in theirbehalf. Strikes, and even violent manifestations of the unsatis- 
factory conditions of labor have become so frequent as to call for the 
most serious regard and concern. Why, sir, it has only been a few 
weeks since 82,000 laborers were driven from their employment in 
Pennsylvania in midwinter by the exactions and oppressions of their 
employers. And this, Mr. Chairman, was in Pennsylvania, where, we 
rave been told, year in and year out, that the voice of the turtle is ever 
heard in the land; that the state of the laborer is one of benign satis- 
faction, and that his comforts are, indeed, enviable. And right here 
that same laborer is compelled to strike for the bare means of suste- 
Hance. 

MANUFACTURING VS. AGRICULTURAL STATES. 


To further illustrate, Mr. Chairman, the comparative results of high 
and low tariffs upon the wealth of the manufacturing and agricultural 
States, I invite especial attention to the subjoined table, showing the 
total wealth, population, and average wealth per capita for the nine 
manufacturing States of Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 








vania for the census years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880, as contrasted 
with the wealth of the remaining States and Territories: 


v ; 
a Wealth of re- Population 


TF eae anensniinnbonm, maining : , Of nine manu- 
1 cars — a gy States and Aolai wealth. facturing 
— e Territories. States. 
1850 sereeeeessess| $3, 130, 989, S51 | $4,004, 790,377 | $7,135, 780, 228 
PRS eveeeee| 9,591, 607,424 | 10,568, 008,644 | 16, 159, 616, 068 
l 15, 290, 032, 687 | 14,778, 485,520 | 30, 068,518, 507 
l ) 19, 630, 000, 000 | 24,012, 000, 000 43, 642, 000, 000 
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x a remaining Total popula- | capita of ni ace ae 
— States and ioe manufactu ee ioe — ” 
Territories, ing States. ee 
ries. 

14, 565, 025 23, 191, 876 $363. 00 $275. 00 

20, 849, 053 31, 443, 321 529,00 507. 00 

26, 259, 641 38, 558, 871 1, 243.00 | 562, 00 

3, 648, 376 50, 155, 783 1, 353. 00 673. 00 





Mr. Chairman, an examination of this table reveals such startling 
discriminations in favor of the manufacturing States by the operation 
of a high tariff as to make any comment or criticism unnecessary. 

Under a low tariff wealth was equalized, so that we find the agri- 
cultural States keeping steady step in increase of wealth with the aug- 
mentation of the population. In 1860, for example, after sixteen years’ 
rule of a low tariff, the wealth of the manufacturing States, with a popu- 
lation of 10,594,268, amounted to $5,591,607,424, or an average rate per 
capita of $529. 

For the same period the remaining States and Territories, with a pop- 
ulation of 20,849,053, increased their wealth to the aggregate of $10,- 
568,008,644, or to a per capita wealth of $507. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let us note the changes which twenty years 
of high tariffhave wrought. In 1880 the population of the nine manu- 
facturing States was 14,507,407 and the wealth $19,630,000,000, or an 
average to each person of $1,353. 

The remaining States and Territories for the same period increased 
their population to 35,648,376, whilst their wealth was augmented to 
but $24,012,000,000, or an average individual wealth of only $673. 

Sir, these figures are taken exactly from the census, and are outside 
of controversy. They declare in the open light of day that under a low 
tariff the wealth of the whole common country was normal, was equally 
distributed, and that its increase went hand in hand with that of the 
population, knowing, in Mr. Webster’s words, ‘‘ No North, no South, 
no East, no West.’’ 

The wealth of the agricultural States, moreover, from 1850 to 1860, 
ten years only, increased 163 per cent., while in the ensuing decades 
from 1860 to 1880 the increase of wealth was only 127 per cent. 

This result, which always follows when the natural laws of trade have 
full sway, unhampered by tariff restrictions, was reversed during the 
next twenty years under these odious discriminations, and in conse- 
quence we find the wealth forsaking the West, Northwest, and South and 
driven to its legitimate center in the nine manufacturing States of the 
East. And so, sir, we are met with the incongruous results, that these 
twenty years, far from recording the same wholesome increase, growing 
out of the wholesome conditions obtaining from 1850 to 1860, wherein 
the manufacturing wealth grew in ten years 78 per cent., are forced to 
chronicle the enormous increase of 251 per cent. in these States. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Do you want to transfer all these manufaetories 
to Europe? Why do you not also build manufactories in your midst? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Thereisnodangeroftheirremovalto Europe. The 
Democratic party favors legislation which will afford all the incidental 
protection under a revenue system which these manufactures need to 
enable them to grow and prosper, but we do not propose to continue « 
system which levies an enormous tribute upon the agricultural States 
tor the benefit of the manufacturing States. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Willthegentleman from Missouri be good enough 
to repeat the names of the nine manufacturing States to which he has 
referred ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Maine is amongst the number. They are Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understand the gentleman to say, then, those 
are the States against whose interest it is the part of the Democratic 
party to legislate? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I want to say to my friend from Maine [Mr. 
BOUTELLE] that the Democratic party opposes class legislation, desires 
to obliterate sectional lines and enact such laws as will redound to the 
common interests’ of the whole country. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 
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number of farm mortgages in the agricultural States. A few days 
since, as a result of a declaration by my colleague [Mr. BLAND], there 
was some question raised in the House as to the value of the mortgaged 
property in the State of Iowa, and in that discussion the gentleman from 


Iowa [Mr. GEAR], recently governor of that great Commonwealth, 
stated that the assessed valaation of the real estate was, in round num- 
bers, $360,000,000, but claimed in the same connection that the farm 


mortgages only amounted to $70,000,000. [ Laughter. ] 
I quote from the Recorp of March 22, 1888: 


Mr. Breckryeimpes, of Arkansas, What did the gentleman say was the as- 
sessed value of the lowa lands? 

Mr. Gear. Three hundred and sixty million dollars. 

Mr. BrecktnripGE, of Arkansas. And the mortgages are $70,000,000? 

Mr. Gear, Seventy millions. Of course the assessed value is not the real 
value. The gentleman knows that very well. 


In the course of the same debate the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
WEAVER] made the following statements which ought to arrest the at- 
tention of every farmer in the United States: 


I wish simply to say a word in reply to my colleague from Iowa, Governor 
Gear. lam very familiar with the condition of affairs in my State; and when 
my colleague asserts, on the authority of the governor of the State,that the 
mortgages will not amount to more than $70,000,000, although that is a very 
large sum, it is notin my judgment, large enough by one-half; $150,000,000, ac- 
cording tomy best judgment, will not cover the mortgage indebtedness of Iowa. 

With regard to the number of farms mortgaged, I say it would be an accident 
ifa man traveling from the south line of lowa to the north line, or from east to 
west, should happen to step upon a farm that was not mortgaged. In my re- 
marks awhile ago I said that 62} per cent., at least, of all the farms of the whole 
country are mortgaged. This per cent., I again assert, will hold good through- 
out the Union. It may be less in some Statesand more in others. In the State 
of Missouri it is as large as in Iowa; in the State of Kansas much larger, in my 
opinion, 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] also presented his views, 
from which it appears that he concedes that in the ten States of the 
Ohio and Missouri Valleys there isa mortgage indebtedness amounting 
to $1,093,000,000. A vast sum, certainly of sufficient proportions to 
suggest inquiry, and the necessity for remedial legislation. General 
BROWNE says: 


We have heard from the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mitts} 
more than once that the mortgage indebtedness on farmers in ten States of the 
Ohio and Missouri Valleys equals in the aggregate the immense sum of $3,500,- 
000,000. He no doubt received his information from the partisan press of the 
country. The truth is, from the investigation made by Mr, Atkinson, a free- 
trader, I believe, certainly a gentleman of distinction, and when it comes to 
matter of statistics eminently fair, instead of this indebtedness aggregating 
$3,500,000,000, it is one thousand and ninety-three millions, or less than a third 
of the tremendous sum which has been paraded before the country in this 
House. 


Again, Mr, Chairman, according to the report of the commissioner of 


labor for the State of Michigan for 1887, it appears that 47 per cent. 
of the farms in that State are mortgaged. 

I will not trespass upon the courtesy of the House to pursue this 
question farther, but will state in conclusion upon this point that it 
may be fairly estimated from the most reliable data at command that 
the manufacturing States have secured a mortgage interest amount- 
ing to at least $2,000,000,000 on the farms and cities of the West and 
Southwest, and that the ownership of almost the entire railroad and 
telegraph system of that portion of the country is held in the same 
quarter. Sir, this condition of affairs should challenge and engage the 
attention of every thoughtful man. The monetary legislation of the last 
quarter of a century, with the aid of the protective tariff, has built up 
an aristocracy of wealth which bodes no good to the future of the 
country. Why, sir, I remember well, when quite a boy, that million- 
aires were so few that the school histories made mention of them; and 
they might have been numbered before the war upon the fingers of both 
hands. ‘To-day they are numerous in the favored sections of the coun- 
try, and some of them control fortunes estimated at $200,000,000. 

This enormous aggregation of capital in the hands of a few men has 
assumed such proportions as to give occasion for the most serious con- 
cern and apprehension. Within the last twenty-four hours I have 
heard a distinguished Republican on the other side of the House re- 
peat on the authority of a well-known statistician the statement that 
if we continue at the same rate to aggregate wealth in the hands of 
the few we shall in the course of ten years reach a point where 90 per 
cent. of the entire wealth of the country will be tinder the control of 
1 per cent. of its population. I know that my Republican friends are 
just as much interested in the consideration of this question as we are, 
because they have a common interest in the glory, development, and 
perpetuity of our institutions, and therefore I warn them of the dan- 
gers that threaten. To-day the cloud may be no larger than a ‘‘ man’s 
hand,’’ but if this untoward condition is unchecked the hour may 
come when monopoly shall throttle the Government and in the name 
of capital strike down the liberties of the people. 

Sir, standing as we do within sight and under the very shadow of 
that stately monument which consecrates the memory of the immortal 
Washington, let us in this connection heed his words of wisdom and 
warning and sternly discountenance ‘‘all combinations and associa- 
tions, under whatever plausible character,’’? which-would upbuild and 
aggrandize one section to the detriment of another section of our com- 
mon country. 

To farther exemplify the intrinsic hardship, injustice, and inequal- 
ity of the present system, I submit the following comparative state- 





ment of the duties levied upon certain articles of luxury and necessity, 
which I will ask the Clerk to read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
DUTIES ON LUXURIES. 
Per cent, 
Jewelry of all kinds........ Seinen snpeiadaibaaaaeraiuas inset iesbenbnenensind tevendiiiimibesuawinae 25 
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Agricultural machinery 
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Average duty 64 per cent. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, it will be readily seen that the 
average duty upon the commodities necessary to the maintenance of 


the humblest living is more than twice the average duty upon luxu- 
ries. 





THE HOME MARKET, 

Mr. Chairman, the second proposition upon which the advocates of 
protection chiefly rely is based upon the delusive assumption that a 
high tariff is essential to the prosperity of our manufacturing interests, 
and that without such high tariff manufacturers could not prosper; 
that by reason thereof they do prosper, and thus in the employment 
given to labor furnish a market for the products of our farmers. I 
have shown conclusively that the profits of manufacturers under the 
low tariff that prevailed from 1846 to 1861 were in every rational re- 
spect satisfactory to the interest concerned, and certainly in excess of 
the profit realized in any other legitimate branch of industry, the 
profits in 1850 being 42 per cent. on the capital invested, and in 1860 
47 per cent. 

The conclusion, therefore, must be reached that high tariffs are not 
essential to a remunerative return on the capital invested. If this con- 
clusion be conceded, and from it there seems to be no legitimate es- 
sape, the result then necessarily follows that there is no better market 
furnished by a high tariff than a low one, for neither rate of Federal 
taxation exerts any substantial influence upon the consumption by the 
manufacturing employés, except, of course, in so far as they may re- 
spectively operate to reduce or increase wages. 

A high tariff not only fixes a limit to the market for our farm prod- 
ucts, but at the same time decreases their profits. 

Commerce between countries is but an exchange or barter. If, there- 
fore, in spite of the ‘‘ Chinese wall’’ of Federal taxation, foreign manu- 
facturers bring their products to our market to exchange for articles 
produced by our agriculturists, they must add the import duties to the 
value of their goods before obtaining the privilege of making the ex- 
change. 

If, for instance, the foreign manufacturer willingly exchangesa woolen 
hat for a bushel of wheat, the farmer receives in exchange for the wheat 
a necessary article of wearing apparel; but when the foreign manu- 
facturer of the woolen hat is compelled at our ports of entry to pay a 
duty of 54 per cent. on the article, he must of necessity add the amount 
of the duty to the original cost of the hat, and the farmer pays such 
duty in the increased amount of wheat required to effect the exchange. 
This example illustrates the operation of the tariff in its effect upon 
the entire commerce of the country, whichinthe fiscal year just closed 
aggregated $1, 408,502,979. 

I am advised by the statistician of the Agricultural Department that 
no sufficient data have as yet been collected toshow the amount of ag- 
ricultural products required by the nine manufacturing States in addi- 
tion to their own production. It is estimated, however, that they con- 
sume annually about 80,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which amount 
they produce 26,000,000 and purchase 54,000,000 from the remaining 
States; while the exportation of wheat from the entire country has ay- 
eraged during the last six years 126,000,000 bushels annually. 

The exportation of agricultural products is practically confined to 
cotton, wheat, meats, and corn, the remaining items of agricultural 
exportation being very few in number and insignificant in value. Of 
the entire exportation from this country during the last four years, the 
agricultural products have averaged about 73 per cent., the manufact- 
ured products about 15 per cent., and the products of mines and fish- 
eries about 12 per cent. I regret that there are no reliable statistics 
upon which we can estimate with absolute certainty what per cent. of 
agricultural products consumed by the manufacturing States are pur- 
chased from the agricultural States; but from statistics furnished me 
by the statistician of the Agricultural Department it is manifest that 
the exportation of corn, wheat, and meats has increased under a pro- 
tective tarift, while the home consumption exhibits a marked decrease. 
In 1860 only five-tenths per cent. of corn was exported, while in 1880 
5.7 per cent. was exported; in 1860 9.2 per cent. of wheat only was ex- 
ported, while in 1880 39.2 per cent. was sold abroad, and in 1860, 
while the exportation of meats was only 3 per cent., it had grown to 
12 per cent. in 1880. a 

The market for home products, as shown by this table, has decreased 
in every one of the great items that constitute the agricultural exports, 
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market show ® marked and unsatisfactory decrease. 

By the operations of the tariff, there fore, the manufacturer f nds 
home market for hisentire production, save perhaps 10 per cent., wh 
the farmer furnishes the products which constitute 75 per cent. of « 
foreign trade, and is compelled in European markets to compete w 
the ““nauper labor’? of the world without any protec tion what I 
The tariff. therefore, reduced to its ultimate analysis, gives the hom 


market to the manufacturer and the foreign market to the agricultur 





TRUSTS, 

Moreover the ‘‘home market’’ is too often a home monopol 
quently ‘‘ cornered ’’ and controlled by ‘‘trusts’’ and oth 
which conspire to increase the cost of the necessaries of life 

I sincerely regret that I have not time to present in detail the h 
of the operations of one of these trusts—the great ‘‘cattle trust’’ of 
Chicago—which in 1887, according to the Stock Grower, purchased 
and sold fully two million head of cattle. The membersh p of tl 
‘*trust’’ consists of Nelson Morris, Swift, Armour, Jammond, an 
Libby, McNeil & Libby. If the two million head of cattle handled | 
them had been purchased and sold with reference simply to a fair basis 
of profit, the farmers of the West would have been many millions 
gainers in the transactions; but these gentlemen constituting the trust 
‘‘nooled their issues,’’? as appears by the Stock Grower, and und 
the lead of Nelson Morris forced down the price of cattle, so that it 
estimated by this journal that the profits of the ‘‘trust’’ over and 
above a legitimate return for 1887 amounted to $54,642,210. Th 
Mr. Chairman, is one of the results incidental to a system which ag 
gregates capital and fosters monopoly. 

The President, in this connection, fittingly observes: 

In speaking of the increased cost to the consumer of 


resulting from a duty laid wpon imported articles of the same des 





our home manuf; 











fact is not overlooked that con tition amone our domestic produc 

times has the effect of keeping the price of their products below the highest lim 
allowed by such duty. But it is notorious that this competition is too oft« 
strangled by combinations quite prevalent at this time, and frequently call 
trusts, which have for their object the regulation of the supply and price of 
commodities made and sold by members of the combinatior The people ca 


hardly hope fer any consideration in the operation of these selfish schemes 

If, however, in the absence of such combination, a healthy and free compe 
tion reduces the price of any particular dutiable article of hgpme production 
low the limit which it might otherwise reach under our tariff laws, anc 
such reduced price, its manufacture continues to thrive, it is entir 
that one thing has been discovered which should be carefully scrutinized in an 
effort to reduce taxation, 

The necessity of combination to maintain the of any commodity to t 
tariff point furnishes proof that some one is wil to accept lower prices f 
such commodity, and that such prices are remunerative; and lower prices | 
duced by competition prove the same thing. Thus where either of t 
ditions exists a case would seem to be presented for an easy reduction of ta 
tion. 











WAGES AND COST OF PRODUCTION. 

And right here I would simply, and for a single moment, advert 
the disingenuous and evasive plea made yesterday by the gentle: 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] that a high tariff is conducive to 1 
benefit of the laborer in the lowering of the cost of the staples of 
sumption. 

If I understood the argument of the distinguished gentlemen, 
amounted to a declaration that ‘‘the higher the tariff the lower th 
goods.’’ Well, I suppose that statement is possibly correct, the only 
thing, however, that stands in the way of its immediate acceptance 
on my part is probably deficient early education and surroundings. 
[| Laughter.] Out in the West we used to have to go to the old-fash- 
ioned grist-mill with our corn and take regular turns in gettingit ground. 
In those early days it was the understanding of the community that 
the more toll the miller took the less meal we had left. Now, when 
the gentleman from Michigan can satisfactorily explain our primitive 
misunderstanding of the situation so that we can readily understand 
that the more toll the miller gets the more meal there is remaining, 
then I will be ready to accept, without further cavil, the proposition 
he gravely presents that ‘‘the higher the tariff the lower the goods.’ 
[ Laughter and applause on Democratic side. | 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that manufactured articles are cheaper 
than they were in the primitive times, not because of the tariff (for the 
effect of the tariff is to increase the price), but because of the improved 
facilities for transportation, and, as heretofore stated, that inventiv 
genius which has brought forth labor-saving machinery, and greatly 
augmented the productive capacity of the laborer, so as to make it easy 
for him to compete in any market of the world if you will but lowe 
this excessive rate of Federal taxation. 

As conclusively establishing the correctness of this proposition, M: 
MILLs, the very able chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in a recent discussion, makes the following statement: — 

Fifty years ago, Mr. Edward Atkinson shows, it required five persons, two 
carders,two spinners,amd one weaver, working by the old methods.to ma 
eight yards of cloth in one day. They got 20cents a day; adoliar for the who 
five. The labor cost of the cloth was 12} centsa yard, and calculating 300 work- 
ing days in a year the whole product of these five cheap laborers was 2,400 yards 


of cloth; but when coal and steam and machinery were harnessed together to 


produce cloth, five persons to-day in New England produce 140,000 yards of 
cloth. The labor cost of the cloth is 1.08 cents per yard. The wages of labor. 
instead of being $60 a year, or 20 cents a day, is $287 per annum for each, 

The result of the labor-saving machinery used was an enormous intrease in 
productive capacity. The result of that was an increase in the rate of wages 
and the further result was a great decrease in the cost of production, The old 
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| Mr. Chairman, that we may appreciate the exact sign t 
tariff in all ofits phase 3, let us add to the $217,286, 893 of bona tar 
| received by the Government for customs duties the $966,524,254 ol 
| protection or the cost of the tariff incidentally a we hay hereto 
shown it to be in the increased profits of the i t i 
> | result is found to be a total annual tax of $1,183,811,147 l ‘ 
| age tax for each person by reason of the customs dati: slone $4.33 
and that on accountof the manufacturer’s profit $19.27 king a total 
} pe r capita tax of $23.60; or a total annual tax upon the people of the 
4 ‘ ) 7 
ten counties of the district I represent of $4,261,021. 
| Mr. Chairman, I have sought to present cand y and truthfully the 
real cost of this system. The only element in the discussion about 
h there can be any degree of uncertainty is the estimated bounty 
»the manufacturers. Ihave placed it at 2U percent. of the total tariff 
te. Thisi ung ue stionably reasonable and fair, and I am confirmed 


n the correctness of this view since, at the close of a quarter of a cen 
tury of its existence, nearly one-half of the entire wealth of the United 
States is found to be collected in the nine manufacturing States that 
have less than one-third of the whole population. 


Sir, if for the brief period of a single day we could substitute for the 


| indirect system the direct one of collecting Federal revenue, and the 
| tax-payers be thus enabled to realize the actual amount of the tax, it 
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would render unnecessary any further argument of the whole issue on 
this floor. ‘Tariff reform would sweep the country as with a cyclone’s 
power, and the granite hills of Vermont itself would tremble with the 
pulsations of the mighty revolution. 


FREE TRADE 


Mr. Chairman, n tanding the avowed pledges of both political 
parties to revise t f and reduce the surplus, the Democratic party 
is confronted on the threshold of every attempt to redeem its faith by 
the almost united opposition of the Republican Representatives in 
Congress, who seek to justify their opposition by the gratuitous claim 
that the Democratic party is in favor of ‘free trade.’’ Their almost 
unbroken ranks have hitherto prevented even the consideration of any | 
measure looking to a reduction of the surplus; and this, sir, although | 
ihe country is tully advised that every item of every tariff bill is sub- 
ject to amendment or to be entirely stricken out. 

The following utterance of the President would seem sufficient to 


effectually dispel the phantom of “‘ free trade: ’’ 


Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of pro-ection and free trade. This savors too much of bandying 
epithets. It isa condition which confronts us—notatheory. Relief from this 
condition may inve a slight reduction of the advantages which we award 
eur home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages should not 


be contemplated. The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant ; and the 
persistent claim made in certain quarters that all efforts to relieve the people 
from unjust and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called free-traders is 
mischievous and far removed from any consideration for the public good. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it will be apparent from a very cursory ex- 
amination of the fiscal affairs of the Government that free trade is 
impossible unless some system of direct taxation be devised in lieu of 
the modes by which the Government is now maintained. No politi- 
cian or political party favors such a change in the manner of collecting 
the nationa! revenue. 

Sir, it is estimated that at the least $384,000,000 will be required for 
the support of the different functions of the Government for the fisca! 
year ending June 30, 1889. This amount includes the appropriation 
required by the sinking-fund act, as well as a sufficient sam to pay the 
interest on the public debt. 

There is no reasonable probability that within the scope of this gen- 
eration any item involved in this total expenditure will be reduced, save 
the appropriation for the interest on the public debt. The probabili- 
ties indicate an annual increase of the sum total of the appropriations 
rather than a decrease. Moreover, the appropriations for the Navy and 
for the support of the pensioners of the Government are especially lia- 
ble to increase, notwithstanding the impression prevalent in some guar- 
ters that the latter appropriation would be materially curtailed upon 
the advent of the Democratic party into power. 

NAVY AND PENSIONS. 

When, on March 4, 1885, Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated President, 
the Navy of the United States was found to consist of but 87 vessels, 
of which number 37 only were seaworthy. In the brief timein which 
the Democratic party has controlled the executive department and one 
branch of the national legislature, it has authorized the construction 
of 22 war ships, and by the date at which Mr. Cleveland’s second term 
will have concluded, we expect the Navy of the United States to be 
fully rehabilitated and restored to the ‘old-time strength’’ it had 
when it was the pet and pride of the Democratic party. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, on the 30th of June, 1885, we find that there 
were on the pension-rolls the names of 244,161 Army and Navy in- 
valid pensioners. At the beginning of this year the roll bad increased 
until it then numbered 308,284, thusshowing an actual net increase of 
pensioners of the late war of 64,123. Moreover, Mr. Chairman, there 
was expended of the pension appropriation for the vear ending June 30, 
1885, $56,102,000, while the appropriations for the current fiscal year 
amount to $83,152,500. It therefore appears that since the Demo- 
cratic party has directed the affairs of the Pension Office the names of 
64,123 pensioners of the late war have been added tothe roll, and that 
appropriations for the support of pensioners have increased $27,050, 500. 

[n the course of a recent discussion the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] said: 

I beg to assure all those who may have an affrighted fancy that in so far as 
American industries are concerned, they are not to-day in any danger. 

The gentleman gave no reasons for the statement, but might well 
have added that there is no danger to these industries because no Ameri- 
can is hostile or unfriendly to their legitimate needs and requirements. 

In the light of these exhibits and statements, therefore, it does not 
occur to me that we are likely to be confronted with the question of 
‘* free trade,’’ except as it may appear once in four years for campaign 
purposes only. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, until we enter upon the consideration of 
this bill by paragraphs, I shall refrain from a discussion of any of the 
items that it carries, and will content myself at this moment with the 
single observation, in reply to a suggestion from a Repubiican friend, 
that the “logic of the measure’’ is the reduction of $78,000,000 of un- 
necessary and burdensome taxation. 

CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not further trespass upon the attention and 

indulgence of the House. The President has boldly presented in his 





recent masterly address the distinctive issue which marks the dividing 
| line between the two great political parties. Upon this paramount 
question the contest is to be joined for the ensuing control of the Exec- 
utive and Legislative Departments of the Government. The doctrine 
he declares can neither be obscured by compromise nor confused by con- 
siderations of mere expediency. It 1s not novel, nor yet is it startling, 
| as it was enunciated by Jefferson, the great founder of the Democratic 
party, and illustrated by his successors to the Presidency. This doc- 
| trine was fundamental and indefeasible throughout the long and splen- 
| did careers of so many Democratic Presidents. 
lhe American people will be called upon in November to decide 
| whether they will continue the policy of overtaxation, or whether they 
will return to the letter and spirit of the Constitution as interpreted 
| by a long line of Democratic statesmen; whether a needless, restrict- 
ve, and inequitable system shall continue, or there shall be the salu- 
tary reduction of Federal taxation to the needs of the Government 
economically administered. Upon this proposition, so ably and clearly 
outlined by the President—this compendium of first principles—will 


be fought to its finish the coming Presidential contest. 
A little more than a century ago our fathers declared themselves 
against the injustice of discriminative taxation, and for three-quarters 


of a century after the organization of the Government no political party 
presumed or ventured to demand from the peoplea greater tribute than 
was required for Governmental purposes, and it was reserved for the 
leaders of the Republican party to insist upon a higher rate than the 
Government needed. As their course is without precedent, so it seems 
to be actuated largely by a purpose of contributing enormous boun- 
ties to a favored class. 

Sir, the principles of the Democratic party are grounded in justice and 
equality, and in opposition not only tothe monopoly of high tariff, but 
to all monopolies created and fostered by it. ‘The Democratic party 
consistently and characteristically believe that the highest interests of 
the people can best be subserved by limiting the scope of the taxing 
power to the actual necessities of the Government [applause]; that so 
far from transforming the public Treasury into a great banking estab- 
lishment its sole legitimate sphere and function is, in the phrase of the 
President, ‘‘as a conduit conveying the people’s tribute to its legiti- 
mate object of expenditure.”’ 

During the long period of Democratic domination economy was 
enforced—how ? by affixingarate of taxation only sufficiently high to 
maintain the Governmentsimply and frugally administered. The bril- 
liant and gifted leader of the Republican party, Mr. Blaine, when dis- 
cussing this characteristic of the Democratic party is obliged to pay a 
well-chosen tribute to the leaders who so loug formulated its policies. 
| Speaking of these, he says: 

Too often ruinously lavish in their personal expenditures, they believed in an 
economical Government, and throughout the long period of their domination 
they guarded the Treasury with rigid and unceasing vigilance against every at- 
| tempt at extravagance, and against every form of corruption. 

Mr. Chairman, such a policy could not have been successfully accom- 
plished in the presence of superfluous millions, and thereiore, under this 
leadership, so strongly commended by Mr. Blaine, there were no enor- 
mous accumulations withdrawn from the channels of business, lying in- 
operative and useless in the public Treasury and constantly tempting to 
extravagance and its necessary and inevitable sequence, corruption. 

Mr. Chairman, as an American I take especial pride in noting the 
progress which the century has wrought in nearly every department of 
effort. The genius and prowess of our people are the wonder and ad- 
| miration of the world, and the marvelous growth and development of 
this young Republic is the very romanceof history. And yet, sir, while 
I recognize with intense satisfaction these splendid achievements, I can 
but consider that the departure we have made from the fiscal policy of 
the founders of the Government is in every essential particular dis- 
criminating, unwise, and deplorable. 

Sir, let us speedily return to fundamental fiscal principles; princi- 
ples as enduring and unchanging as the everlasting hills; principles 
which declare the just and equal rights of men; principles which seek 
to uplift the hand of labor and stitle the spirit of monopoly in all its 
guises and disguises; principles which, in the equality and uniformity 
of their operation, unhampered and unfettered by restrictive enact- 
ments, conduce to the sturdy, self-reliant, and remunerative develop- 
ment of the three great handmaids of industry—agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures. 

Mr. Chairman, let us lower this wall of Federal taxation, which not 
only hinders importation, but limits exportation as well; let us un- 
hand and unshackle the genius and enterprise of our people, and thus 
permit them to regain the commercial supremacy they once enjoyed 
when the American flag was a familiar sight upon all the waters of the 
globe and in all the harbors of the world. [Great applause. ] 








APPENDIX. : 

[Extract from President's Message on wool tariff.] 

The farmer and the agr:culturist who manufacture nothing, but who pay the 
inereased price which the tariff imposes upon every agr' ultural implement, 
upon all he wears, and upon all he uses and owns, except the increase of his 
flocks and herds and such things as his husbandry produces from the soil, is 
invited to aid in maintaining the present situation; and he is told that a high 
duty on imported woo! is necessary for the benefit of those who have sheep to 
shear, in order that the price of their wool may be increased, 
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with money not required for public purposes, and which ri shou 
main in the pockets of the people 
fter Congress had so largely increased the duties on imports, and thus 

stowed most liberal and generous bounties on our manufacturers, a light | 
nal tax was imposed on the products of domestic manufacture to help the Gov- | 
ernment meet the heavy demands of war Phe internal tax imposed on hom 
nanvfactures was but a tithe of the heavy burden imposed on the peoy t the } 
increased duties on foreign goods. It brought to the Treasury in 1866 $127,0 | 
U—a sum which was less than 5 per cent. upon the value of the manufactured | 
product of that year. It was thought not to reasonable to require ris | 
small contribution from those whose bounty ¢ ess had increased from 18 to | 
40 per cent, in the price of their products i 

But, Mr. Chairman, thattax is gone It could not be retained. It was a tax | 
on wealth. It came out of the pockets of the manufacturer As soon as the w 





a war tax, that it was nolo 
necessary, and it Congress imposed a tax on incomes, too | 
help the Government to meet the expenditures of the war. It brought to t 
Treasury, in 1866, $72,000,000, The official reports showed that four hundred a 
sixty thousand one hundred and seveuty persons out of the whole populat 

had incomes above the exemption, and they had $707,000,000 of net annual 
come, while the balance of the people had nothing beyond what was requir 

for annual support. Yet scarcely had the war ended until this tax was decla 

to be exceedingly odious. inquisitorial, and oppressive; and Congress was as 

to repeal it, and it is gone. 

Congress thought it was unjust to require 460,170 persons who had an ar 
income of $707,000,000 to pay anything to support the Government 
hurriedly swept that “‘ odious” measure from the statute-book. 
there were taxes on the receipts of railroad companies, taxes on insurance co re 
panies, taxes on express companies, taxes on bank capital, bank deposits 
bank checks, but they are gone. Congress lent a willing earto the demand 
wealthy corporations and individuals and took all the burden from t 
the war taxes on clothing, like the poor, we have always with us The 
were given up at a time when our interest-bearing debt of more than $2,(0 
000 was staring us in the face and demanding from the Government mor« 
$140,000,000 annually to meet its interest. 

With these f ‘fore their eyes they made haste to roll all the burden 
taxations off tl oulders of the wealthy and lay them upon the shoulders 
those who could only pay as they procured the means by their daily toil. Cou 
not that $127,000,000 contributed by the manufacturers from the rich bounties 
which the Government had given have been retained until the war debt was 
paid? Could not the $72,000,000 from incomes been held for afew years longer? 
Could not the tax on the receipts of the wealthy corporations have been con- 
tinued for one decade? 

If these taxes had been kept ten years longer 
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through the powerful press they control, and even through their able 
and enthusiastic advocates on this floor. 

Already in this debate gentlemen have explored #he census to ascer- 
tain how many private incerests are represented by the members who 


framed thi bill, in « rder thereby to test their right and gauge their {it- 
ness to deal with a system of general taxation. 
But, sir, these are not new ideas in this House. Six years ago, when 


there came from the people such a demand for reduction of burdens that 
not even a Republican Congress could turn a deaf ear to it, we saw a 
ight as remarkable as any that could be witnessed in a free govern- 
ment. We saw the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
come into the House, not with a bill to reduce the people’s taxes orto 
stay the unneeded flow of money into the Treasury, but with aset and 
elaborate argument to prove that the people’s Representatives were in- 
capable of framing such a bill. 

That Congress responded to his argument. Itturned humbly to the 
great protected interests enthroned in the tariff and said, ‘‘We, who 
represent nothing but the people, will not presume to deal with your 
superior rights. We will hand over this whole subject to a commission, 
and when you have named a majority of that commission, and through 
it made known yonr wishes to us, we will do our duty by enacting them 
into law.’’ But privilege grows with what it feeds upon. It is ever 

iming a higher tone. The time was when the test of loyalty to the 
country was devotion to the Union in the struggle for its preservation. 
Lately, at the other end of this Capitol, the highest official of a great 
political party has declared that even a McClellanand a Hancock were 
allies of the Confederacy because they were disloyal to that party. But 
in this House and in this debate another test has been set up. We have 
heard the name of an American citizen, who stands before the world as 
the foremost living representative of American literature, who has an 
honorable and unsullied record of public service, and whose words, in 
days past, like Luther’s words—were “‘battles’’ for freedom we have 
heard his name, sir, coupled with that of Benedict Arnold, because he 
refuses to bow down before the fetich of protection. 

My colleague on the Committee on Ways and Means, the gentleman 
from Michigan { Mr. BuRROWs], whose speech naturally gave great sat- 
isfaction to his party associates, inveighed with more warmth of lan- 
guage than accuracy of statement against this bill and against the man- 


| 


ner of its preparation. Indeed, he was swept so far out on the current | 


of his eloquence from any shore-lines of actual fact, as to proclaim that 


this biil comes into the House without acknowledged paternity, that 
it is a bantling, a nullius filius, secretly laid at the door of the Commit- 


tee on Ways and Means, and by the majority of that committee trans- 
ferred to the Calendar of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has no warrant for any such statement. 
Neither in the committee nor elsewhere, neither now nor at any other 





revision was it, Mr. Chairman? It is true the Tariff Commission in 
18~2 reported in favor of substantial reduction, and accompanied its re- 
port by schedules which professed to reduce from 20 to 25 per cent. I 
will not inquire into the truth of that profession, for the House threw 
aside those schedules and attempted to frame a‘tariff bill of its own. 
It became lost in the effort; it plunged into the— 


Serbonian bog, 


s * « co 


Where armies whole have sunk, 


and finally abandoned the attempt and at the same time its own con- 
stitutional right and duty. It took up a tariff bill which the Senate 
had attached to a House bill reducing internal revenue. The right of 
the Senate to originate such a measure is more than doubtful; but con- 
stitutional questions could not weigh against the necessity of having 
the tariff revised by the ‘‘ friends of protection.’’ ‘The friends of pro- 
tection in that House were smarting under the lash of popular chas- 
tisement. They had already been overthrown at the polls by a verdict 
of the people so spontaneous and crushing as to evince not only disap- 
proval but even disgust. In a few days more a Democratic House was 
to succeed them. Whatever was to be done must be done quickly. 
The standing rules of the House were changed so as to permit the Sen- 
ate bill to be taken up, not for debate or consideration, but to be thrown 
into a conference committee. The key to the whole proceedings is to 
be found in the fact thata conference committee is asecretconclave. No 
Democratic Senator was willing to serve upon that conference, and all 
the conferees, with the exception of one member of the House, who was 
present to observe, not to participate, were of one party. Intothe delib- 
erations of that conference no voice of a tax-paying people could pene- 
trate, but other voices were heard and obeyed. Lates of duty which 
both Houses had agreed upon were raised. Rates which the two Houses 
had placed at different figures were increased over both. The duty on 
steel rails was put higher than the House in open session had dared to 
place it, higher than the Senate in open session had dared to place it. 
The conference report was made in the closing hours of the Forty- 
seventh Congress. The bill was neverread in the House, was butslightly 
debated, and was hurried upon the statute-book as almost the last act 
of a House going out under the brand of a people’s displeasure. 

There is all the distance, Mr. Chairman, which even the rich vocab- 
ulary of my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] could measure 
between a bill prepared in secret, if he will so have it, and then sent 
out to all the people on the wings of the press and subjected to months 
of discussion in both Houses of Congress, and a law huddled up in the 


| secret recesses of a conference room and transferred without discussion 
and without examination by the people to the statute-books of the 


time have the majority members refused to assume whatever responsi- | 
burning reason in its favor. Itisinstructive only as it shows how great 


bility belongs to the preparation and presentation of this bill, from its 
enacting clause to its closing sentence. They do not offer it to the 
House as a bill so perfect in all its details that thorough debate and 
consideration here may not show cause for amendment or change. 
Least of all do they offer itas a discharge of their full duty to the 
people, but as the best they could do under existing circumstances. 


| 


When the gentleman from Michigan and his associates seek to discredit | 
this bill heeause of the alleged manner of its preparation Iam tempted | 


to remind them of the history of the existing law, for whose defense 
they stand so stoutly to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a time, doubtless, when the highest states- 
manship was to get money into the Treasury as quickly and as abun- 


dantly as possible. There was a time when the highest patriotism was | 
to pay taxes as promptly as possible and ask no questions. Under this | 


pressure an internal-revenue system grew up that in a single year 
brought over $300,000,000 into the Treasury. Under this pressure the 
tariff rates went up from an average of less than 19 per cent. to an av- 
erage of more than 48 per cent. It would have been strange indeed, 
contrary to all experience, if the greedy interests that are always seek- 
ing a Jodgment in anational budget or a national tariff had missed this 
rare opportunity. That they were fully improving it was well known 
to those who had charge of the several revisions and increases of the 
tariff during the war, for they lulled the people with the promise that 
as soon as peace returned they would revise and establish it on a basis 
of justice to all, 

Yet for years after the war, and as longas the attention of the people 
was strained to other matters, the tariff was kept open for any interest 
or industry that wished to become a parasite on the Treasury. Such 
interests were not only allowed to name the bounties they exacted 
from the public, but permitted to write the very laws by which their 
bounties were secured to them. 

*‘I know what that law means,’’ said Mr. Joseph Wharton, testify- 
ing before the Tariff Commission in 1882, as to the statute that raised 
the duty on nickel, of which he was about the only producer in the 
country, from 15 per cent. ad valorem to 30 cents a pound, ‘‘ because I 
wrote the words of it myself.”” In like manner owners of the copper- 
mines of Michigan came down and dictated their tariff rates over the 
veto of President Johnson; and other interests exercised the same priv- 
ilege without challenge and without hinderance. But, say gentlemen, 
‘* We have had a revision of the tariff since then,’? What kind of a 


| 





country. [Applause.] And thus, Mr. Chairman, the so-called revis- 
ion of 1882, instead of being an argument against the present bill, is a 


a sham and how desperate and audacious a jugglery a revision of the 
tariff necessarily becomes when committed to the ‘* friends of protec- 
tion.’’ The effort to reduce taxes became a contest among the captains 
of industry for higher bounties. The poor, patient, expectant people 


| gotnorelief. The saddle was readjusted more skillfully to their back, 


the girth was tightened, and the rider more firmly seated than ever. 

But the minority of our committee in their report boast that the Re- 
publican party has taken more than $300,000,000 of taxes from the peo- 
ple since the war. That may be true, sir, and still be not the least in 
the catalogue of sins of that party against the great body of the people. 
It is trne they have reduced taxes; it is true they have abolished 
taxes; but it has been done in the manner described by my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Mitus]. They have taken off taxes that bore on the 
property of the country. They have taken off taxesthat tolled the in- 
come of the prosperous or the dividends of corporations. They have re- 
moved taxes on articles whose use is unnecessary or hurtful, and they 
have released taxes whose entire amount went into the Treasury. By 
such legislation in the first ten years of peace the immense burdens of 
this great Government were steadily shifted fromi the shoulders that 
ought to bear them and are able to bear them to shoulders that ought 
not to bear them and are not able to bear them. In this manner, sir, 
we have seen the pressure of taxation in this country removed from 
its income, removed from its property, removed from its luxuries, and 
fastened upon those articles of general consumption that meet the pri- 
mary wants of all the people. You have fastened your system of tax- 
ation as a parasite upon that consumption which for the wage-earner 
means nine-tenths and frequently ten-tenths of all his earnings, until 
you have built up a tariff which is well entitled to say, ‘‘ Whoever 
else escapes my exactions, the poor Ihavealways with me.’’ [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the world that so vexes the soul 
of a genuine protectionist as a tax that goes into the public Treasury. 
If he can not devise a law by which to transfer a large part of it from 
the pockets of the man who earned it to somebody’s pocket who did 
not earn it, he never rests satisfied until he has wiped it from the stat- 
ute-book [applause]; and that is the way in which our friends on the 
other side have proceeded in their so-called reductions of taxes since 


the war. ; , : ae 
It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the details of this bill 
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at the present time. That discussion will more properly come at an- 
other stage of its consideration. Sir, I adopt the language of the Pres- 
ident in his recent message, that it is not so much a theory asa condi- 
tion that confronts us to-day, although I avow myself a believer in 
the words which old Patrick Henry wrote into the Virginia bill of 
rights, enjoining on the servants of the people a ‘‘ frequent recurrence 
to first principles.’’ It is a condition of prolonged, excessive taxation; 
of a surplus flowing into the Treasury which can be gotten out again 
only by using it to bny the bonds of the Government at the market 
premium; of a surplus that by the end of the present fiscal vear, with- 
out such purchase, will drain away from the channelsof trade and com- 
merce, one-tenth part of all the money usually in circulation among 
the people. 

That, sir, is the condition which confronts us to-day, and, as in the 
past, so now there is no statesmanship on the other side of this House 
that can meetit. Acknowledging an allegiance higher than that which 
they owe the people in framing a tariff system, they stand helpless be- 
fore the great task of tariff reduction. Even in theirdebates here they 
are ‘‘many men of many minds.”’ 

Some would untax the whisky of the drunkard and put heavier 
taxes on the scanty clothing of his wife and children. Others would 
give untaxed cigarettes to sap the manhood and drain away the brains 
of our young men, while they would raise the taxes on the working- 
man’s dinner-pail and the cans that contain his winter fruit and vege- 
tables. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], after pleasantly 
alluding to his Democratic associates on the committee as ‘* Bourbons, 
who neither learn nor forget,’? by a singular lapse of memory only a 
few moments afterward, announced that he would deal with the sur- 
plus ** 
ous disciple, Napoleon Bonaparte.’’ 

Why, Mr. Chairman, Colbert was the great ministerof the greatest of 


all the Bourbons, and neither Colbert nor Napoleon is a teacher to whom | 


the citizen of a free republic can turn for instruction either as to laying 
or expending taxes. It was Colbert, sir, who built up the navy of his 
royal master by chaining thousands of innocent Frenchmen to the gal- 
leys, just as protection has built up privileged classes and monopoly in 


this country by chaining millions of American workingmen and faurm- | 


ers to its service. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And, sir, it 
was Colbert who defined the art of taxation ‘‘to consist in so pluck 
ing the goose as to get the largest amount of feathers with the least 
possible amount of squealing.’’ [Laughter.] Never in the history of 
economic discussion has there heen an apter or a more complete defi- 
nition of a protective tariff. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
But I say to my friend from Pennsylvania that the goose is squeal- 
ing at last, and we mean to keep the goose squealing until every faith- 


less and sleeping sentinel on the Capitol is awakened to drive back the | 


Gauls of monopoly. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Sir, protection, as it speaks to us from across the aisle, does not 
reason; it prophesies. I have listened to many of its advocates, and I 
have heard scant argument and much prophesy. There is nothing 
original in this. 
bute paid to it by the people that it did not assume the role of Cas- 
sandra and prophesy unutterable woes if the industries of the people 
were released from its grasp and remitted to the laws of trade and 
the wisdom of Providence. [Applause on the Democratic side.] These 
gentlemen who would blot out the sun, moon, and stars from our in 
dustrial firmament if this bill becomes a law might quiet their fears 
if they would read a few chapters in the economic history of this coun- 
try and of England. 

More than sixty years ago, when England entered upon that career 
of industrial emancipation which she faithfully pursued to its full and 
final issue, she began by removing her prohibitory tariff on manufact- 
ures of silk and reducing duties. A member of the House of Com- 
mons, amid just such ringing applause as greets similar utterances in 


this debate, said that if the authérs of that bill were prepared to sac- | 
rifice half a million of people to an abstract theory, their strength of | 
But, sir, the manu- | 


purpose only showed the depravity of their hearts. 
facture of silks did notdie. In the ratio in which duties were reduced, 
in that ratio the manufacture grew and flourished, and when finally 
duties were entirely abolished and it no longer cowered behind a pro- 
tective tariff, it went boldly forth and contended for the markets of the 
world. 
England to put wool on the free-list, there were prophesyings that 
would stir the envy of the wool politicians of Ohio in our day. 

It was solemnly foretold that if that measure became a law the wolf 
and the panther would roam unhindered over the hills then dotted with 
peaceful flocks. But, sir, the wool industry refused to die. With free 
wool it assumed new life and vigor. The price of wool increased and 
the wages of the shepherd doubled. 

But when a little later England was about to declare for untaxed 
bread for her people, then prophecy rose to its highest strain, and de- 
clared that the ‘‘ abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet’’ was about to blight the green fields and prosperous homes 
of England. An English statesman, Sir James Graham, replying toa 
deputation that pleaded for free corn, said: 

If the corn laws were repealed great disaster would come upon the country, 
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| shop, dissolves and recombines her elements, and finds in the 


in accordance with the principles of Colbert and of his illustri- | 


| voters; of the centralization of manufactures into a few 
| tions, and the recent combination of these into trusts. 


Privilege was never yet summoned to release a tri- | 


When, as a further step in that progress, the time came for | 





The land would go out of cultivation, the church and state could not be upheld; 
all institutions would be reduced to their primitive elements, and the people 
we were exciting would pull down our houses about our heads 

sut England put corn on the free-list; and agriculture, which with 


all the doctoring of thirty years of protective statesmanship had lan- 
guished and weakened, took up its bed and walked—fiourished as it 
had not flourished since the Napoleonic wars. Th« t 


price of land wen 
up, the farmer prospered, and the wages of the farm-laborer increased 


So, also, Mr. Chairman, when the protectionist comes down from the 
mount of prophecy and attempts to deal with the facts of history (for cet 
tainly there are some chapters in our economic history that are ide 
up), he deals with them in the same free and irresponsible mantte1 

We have had twenty-five years of protection in this country 1 the 
fruits of it. We have had fifteen years of revenue tariff and the fruits 
of it. The last quarter of a century, as every one knows, has been 
noted beyond any other period in the history of our race, for the gen 
eral advancement and diffusion of knowledge, for the march of scien 


for the progress of invention, for the subjection to man’s contro! of the 
great powers of steam and electricity, for the cheapening of the pro 

manufacture, and for the immense increase in the facilities of 
distribution. Whate 
with other enlightened nations of the world 
tional wealth or individual comfort has come from this march of prog- 
ress, from the application of science to the arts and industries, a 
pecially of the science of chemistry, which 
of manufactures, which discloses to us the secrets ot 


es ol 
ver we have gained of ourselves, or in comm 


whatever addition to na 


d es- 
handmaid 


nature's work 


has become the 


prodnets of manufactures sources of beauty and sources of wealth 
whatever the inventive genius of our people has done to substitute 
labor-saving machinery for human drudgery; whatever of wealth has 
come to us from our own industry and enterprise, and the settlemen 
of a new continent by men coming from other lands to live under free 
government; the products of our mines and forests—all these protec- 
tion calmly claims as its own, although it has had nothing more to do 
with them than with the motion of the planets or with the tides of the 
| Applause. | 

But those peculiar features in the economic history of our country dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, for which it tto hold pri tection 
fully or partly responsible it conveniently puts aside and ignores 

Proposing to be a policy for the making and maintenance of wages, 
it tells us nothing of the growing antagonism between labor and capi- 


seas, 


ig ju 


tal, that has marked the recent history of our country; of the unsat 


factory relations betweenemployer and employed; of the long industrial 


depressions; of the twenty and odd thousand strikes, and the twent 


| and odd hundred lockouts in our industrial establishments during the 
| 


past six years alone, with the resulting loss of $60,000,000 in waxes to 
labor; of the building up of great wealth by favoritism, which tries to 
hold on to its privileges by corrupting the ballot-box and intimidating 


great corpora 


Of all these, 
Mr. Chairman, we hear nothing in our discussions. 
We hear nothing of its compelling Congress tor 


in the presence of an overflowing Treasury until the traditions 


years pa t to legislate 
of tru- 


| gality which are a part of our institutions are relaxed and our Calen- 


filling with schemes for extravagant and useless expenditure. 
liation upon its most faithful defenders, for it compels 


this House, which held control of every 


dars are 
It imposes hum 


4 


the party on the other side of 


branch of the Government for ten years after the war, and a n for 
the period of the Forty-seventh Congress, to admit that in all that 
time it failed to enact just and liberal pension laws, and that such laws 
yet remain to be passed. 

It seeks to sap the independence and stifle the rising power and 


ingness of the South to maintain its local schools by offering largessed 


from the public Treasury 
It seeks to frighten our great citie 
sand miles of water before them and sixty millions of defend: 


on the seaboard with three thou 


hind them, to clamor for great fortifications, lest they be laid in ashes 
by the nightly visit of some ironclad from Chili, Patagonia, Afgha 
nistan, or Beloechistan. 

It urges the restoration of our merchant marine, which it has helped 
to sweep from the seas, by subsidies, that word of evil omen in a r 
public, contact with which has never failed to bring shame upon Con 
gress and a stain upon our national honor. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are some of the fruits of twenty j 0 

protection; such are some of the ideas with which it is educating out 

people; such is the career of profligate expenditure along which it Is 


urging us in order to escape any reduction of taxes w hich may work a 
lessening of its bounties. 
Thus, also, sir, when it comes to deal with the fifteen years 0 


revenue tariff, it does not hesitate to represent the period from 1414 


our 


6 to 


1861 as one of languishing industry and halting growth. In so doing 
| it contradiccs the most incontestable facts of our industrial history, and 
it falsifies that careful record which the country itself makes every ten 


years of its own growth and prosperity. 


Senator MORRILL, of Vermont, whose name is associated with exist- 


ing tariff systems, in his speech in the Senate on April 11, said 


There is no one who now rises to do reverence to the tariff of 1840. 
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But Senator ALLISON, of Iowa, whom his party friends in that State 
have just put forward with much enthusiasm as their candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency, once a leading member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in this House, and as well quali- 





d to judge of our revenue legis): ati on as any man in his party, gave 
it his deliberate judgment, in a debate in this House March 24, 1 
that 

het fY ilthough professed and confessedly a revenue tariff, was, 
#0 lar as regards the t ts yuntry, as perfect a tariff as any 
\ iave eve I 

Such, sir, I believe will be the judgment of every man who believes 


that in tariff, asin other legislation, the great interests of the country 
and the general welfare are to be considered in preference to special in- 
terests and individual welfare. [Applause.] Mr. MorriLu farther 





Meaning the tariff of 1846 
left manufactures without encouragement and without hope, the wages of labor 
were reduced, and much capital suddenly destroye 

But the census of 1860 shows an increase in the decade of the Walker 
tariff of 90 per cent. in capital, 60 per cent. in wages, and 85 per cent. 
in product, as against an increase of 32 per cent. in capital, 22 per 
cent. in wages, and 27 per cent. in product, for the decade ending with 
the census year 1880, under the present tariff. 

Moreover, Mr. Morr1iLu himself, on January 24, 1867, in plain con- 
flict with his recent argument, speaking of the year 1860, said: 


And that was a year of as large production and as much general prosperity 
as auy in our history. 
Mr. Chairman, it was not after fifteen years of languishing indus- 


tries and general bankruptcy that the two sections of this country 
sprang into the arena of 1861 for the dread grapple of the civil war. 
My colleague from Pennsylvania [| Mr. KELLEY] used the same ar- 
gument in his recent speech, and said that twenty-five years of pro- 
tective tariff lifted the country out of the national bankruptcy into 
which it had been thrown by the revenue tariffs of 1846 and 1857. Sir, 
I say to him, in the name of a tax-burdened people, in the name of the 
languishing industries of this country, get out of our sunshine, and 
let us again plunge into ten years of bankruptcy that will increase the 
general wealth of the country 126 per cent. [applause]; that will in- 


crease manufactures 87 per cent.; that will increase agriculture 95 pe r 

cent. [|Applause.] We have had no sach prosperity since his ide: 

controlled tariff legislation, and we never will as long as those idea. 1s 
it 


hold sway in our revenue laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I come to the claim put forward with most earnest- 
ness in this debate that the tariff is the defense of American labor, and 
the one guaranty of good wages and prosperity to the American labor- 
ing man. ‘This is an honorable claim and deserves serious considera- 
tion. i should deem myself guilty of a flagitious crime if I entertained 
any views in priy ate or sought to embody any principles in legislation, 
that would harden the lot or impair the opportunities of American 
labor. 

But how do the advocatesof high taxation support thisclaim? Why, 


sir, they stand up in this House, day after day, and paint in glowing | 


colors, which I am sorry to say do not always portray the real facts, the 
high estate and happy condition of the American laborer, his good and 
steady wages and ready accumulation of wealth, and his easy path up- 
ward to infinence and prosperity ; and then they draw with greater ex- 
aggeration of detail their gloomy pictures of foreign labor, its degrada- 
tion, scant wages, and alinost unendurable destiny, and exclaim, ‘* Be- 
hold what the tariff does for American labor !”’ 

Sir, itis true, and I thank God it is true, that the American laboring 
man is born to a higher and a better destiny than the laboring man of 
any other country in the world. [Applause.] It is true that there is 
no pressure of ignorance or poverty so great that an ambitious Ameri- 
can youth can not break through and rise to any position to which his 
worth entitles him. It is true that we have never yet had a separate 
wage-earning class in this country. It is true that we can see to-day a 
man who has risen from orphanage and poverty to the Chief Magistracy 
of sixty millions of people; that in the past men have so risen from 
the weaver’s loom, the tailor’s bench, and the canal-boat; and I rejoice 
as an American citizen that the same inspiring career is still open to 
ambition and merit. But, Mr. Chairman, they did not owe this to any 
such antiquated and medieval device as a protective tariff. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] They owe it to the bounty of Almighty God 
and to the institutions of a greatand freecountry. [Renewed applause. ] 
They owe it to the manhood, the pluck, the ambition and virtue w ie 
which their Creator endowed them and to the unequaled field for thei 
display which the institutions of their county secure them. Semel 
applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I should but follow with limping gait the vigorous 
and masterly steps of the chairman of the Committee on W ays and 
Means, were I to detain the Committee of the Whole with an attempted 
discussion of the question of wages. His opening speech embodied a 
careful and complete discussion of the whole subject. I shall aspire 











to nothing more than the statement of a few general principles, and 
their confirmation by an authority or two. Wagesare better in Amer- 

ica and will remain better in America, not by reason of a protective 
tariff, or any other kind of a tariff, but because the workingman him- 
self earns more than the laborer of any other country. [Applause. ] 
Some of the reasons for this are that he brings to his work a more vig- 
orous body, a more cheerful and ambitious temper, a higher order of 
intelligence and ofskill, and because he surpass | ee men in his 





constant efforts to invent labor-h« pin g machine whereby the products 
of his labor are indefinitely multiplied. This last is a matter of com- 
mon obse rvation among ourselves, and of constant wonder to other peo- 
ple. The Superintendent of our last census has said: 

rhe snahiieeds Aeeaeien the Greek chiseled, as the Venetian painted, as the 


modern Italian s 

The commissioner-general of the United States at the last Paris ex- 
position reported that the new labor-saving inventions in our machinery 
gallery ‘‘ were a constant surprise and delight to the visitors from other 
lands.’’ 

The whole argument on the other side is based on a comparison of 
daily wages. Itis nota question of daily wages, but of the cost of pro- 
duction which is to determine our ability to compete with other na- 


| tions in our own markets or those of the world. It is not the hours 


of labor, but the preductivity of labor, if I may use a word I do not alto- 
gether like, thatis the vital element inthediscussion. American labor, 
as a rule, is able to produce more, and for that reason does receive more 
wages than other labor, but this does not imply that with us the labor 
cost of proc luction is higher than elsewhere. 

Wages have increased in this country, but not in the ratio in which 
the produce tive power of labor has increased. These propositions are 
abundantly confirmed by those who have most thoroughly investigated 
this subject. I shall cite the testimony of but one or two. 

I am aware, sir, that it is parf of the tactics of our friends on the 
other side to discredit every man who tries to reach general principles 
as a theorist and doctrin: sire. To attempt to apply general principles 
in every other field of legislation is commended as statesmanship, but 
in the great field of taxation it becomes, in their eyes, mere theory and 
college professorism. There is no gentleman, in my judgment, more 
entitled to a hearing upon this phase of the wage question than Mr. 
Edward Atkinson. Mr. Atkinson is a man of almost infinite in- 
dustry, who to the capacity for gathering the most minute details adds 
a power of generalization that is broad and masterly. Moreover, he 
has spent his whole life in immediate contact with the processes of pro- 
duction on a large scale. 

It is from the data thus gathered that he exposes the fallacy of the 
reasoning on the other side, that a comparison of the rate of wages in 
different countries will ascertain the cost of production of any given ar- 
ticle, or that low rates of wages are necessary to low cost of production, 
and establishes the fact that almost inv: wiably h igh wages accompany 
a low cost of production. 

That laber 

He says— ‘ 
has in fact proved to be the cheapest by which the largest product for each dol- 
lar expended was assured, and that has been the highest paid labor. 

General Francis A. Walker, whose discussions of the wage question 
are perhaps more satisfactory than those of any of our American econo- 
mists, confirms Mr. Atkinson by saying: 

That as a general rule low cost of production is accompanied by high wages to 
the workingman. 

I have here a little book by Mr. Thomas Brassey, of England, on 
Work and Wages. His conclusions are founded upon the experience 
of his father, the great railroad contractor, who doubtless beyond any 
man that ever lived was a hirer of labor in all parts of the world except 
in America, and who even in the unskilled work of building railroads 
found the English navvy as cheap at 3 shillings a day as the East Indian 
at 3 pence. I quote but a sentence or two: 


But I mai ee unhesitatingly that the daily wages are no criterion of the 
actual cost of executing work. * * bars father’s extensive contracts car- 
ried on in dienes t every country of the civilized wor!d and in every quarter of 
the globe the daily wage of the laborer was fixed at widely different rates; but 
it was found to be the almost invariable rule that the cost of labor was the same, 
that for the same sum of money the same amount of work was every where per- 
formed. 


Sir, the wages of labor are the laboring man’s share of the joint prod- 
uct of labor and capital. The larger that product is the larger his 
wages are. Why, sir, my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. ALLEN] 
made a speech iu this House yesterday in which, with his usual elo- 
quence, he gave us a beautiful picture of the operatives at Lowell. I 


| venture to say nine-tenths of the operatives at the Lowell factories are 


not Americans. They are foreigners who have taken the places of 
former American operatives, because the American opefative has het- 
ter wages and a better position. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mass: whusetts. Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
it is admitted those operatives are not American, and have succeeded 
in their position as operatives to those of American birth, the statis- 
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The OHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. WILSON] has expired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from West Virginia may be permitted to 
conclude his remarks. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, if a tariff does make 
wages, then the protective tariff is the most ungratetul thing that ever ex- 
isted in the history of the world. Why should it give tothe fellow-citizen 
and compatriot of the last Republican candidate for the Presidency only 
$257 a year, while it gives to the operative in the good old State that voted 
for the author of the last Presidential message $385 a year? And why 
should it give to the fellow-citizen of the author of the tariff, Mr. Mor- 

RILL, but $303 a year? That genial old Senator, who is in the habit of 
spicing his annual speech on the tariff with delightfal scraps of poetry, 
ought to take as the motto for his next speech—‘‘ How sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless’’—tariff! [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia yield ? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to ask the gentleman from West 
Virginia whether the calculations which he gives us as to the rate of 
wages in different States are based upon the aggregate of all the wages 
paid, without any reference whatever to the number of people occupied 
in the different branches of industry, the number of skilled operatives, 
etc.? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. These are the figures of the Home 
Market Club. They show the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, and I presume the branches of industry in these different States 
will average about the same. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman ought to understand that there is 
a great difference in the character of the labor in the different manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not yield further. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I want to ask one further question. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not yield. If I continue to 
allow these interruptions I shall never get through. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. ‘The gentleman ought not to decline to yield after 
making a statement such as he has just made. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Very well; go on with your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. In this connection, while the gentleman is com- 
miserating my State in regard to the amount received by operatives and 
laborers, I want to ask whether he will tell me the average wages of 
farm laborers in West Virginia to-day. I want a candid answer. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Well, theyare not as high as they 
would be if we had the burden of the protective tariff off our shoulders. 
[ Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I want a candid reply to my question. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not yield further. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then I want the gentleman to retreat ignomin- 
iously. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I can not yield to the gentleman 
foraspeech; but I will accept him as a full explanation why the Maine 
man is worth only two-thirds as much as the Connecticut man. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

Mr. BOUTELLE (before order had been restored). I repeat my ques- 
tion: What are the average wages of farm laborers in West Virginia? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Committee of the Whole will be in order. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. But, sir, the statistics of the Home 
Market Club are exactly in line with the figures embraced in the report 
of the Commissioner of Labor. After careful inquiry into many in- 
dustries in this country Colonel Wright says that ‘* An examination of 
these reports will show that there is nosuch thing as an American rate 
of wages.’’ For example, in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments a blacksmith gets 15 per cent. more in Illinois than in Indiana, 
while a foreman gets 50 per cent. more in Pennsylvania than in New 
York, and a painter nearly 70 per cent. more in Pennsylvania than in 
Maine. In the boot and shoe industry a buffer gets $2.50 in Pennsyl- 
vania and only $1.40 in New York, which would clearly dispose of the 
Presidential boom of cur late esteemed colleague [Mr. Hiscock], did 
we not find thata button-hole maker in Pennsylvania, if a woman, gets 
78 cents, while New York pays $1.04. When it comes to heelers, New 
York gives $2.56 and Massachusetts only $1.72. But there is still hope 
for my friends from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona, Mr. LopGE and Mr. 
ALLEN] for the Presidential nomination, for Massachusetts pays her 
packers $1.95 while New York neglects hers with a cold $1.08, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I suggest to the gentleman that ‘' heelers’’ are 
always high in the State of New York. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. So when we come to the table of 
cotton goods we find that Great Britain pays mule-spinners $1.57, Mas- 
sachusetts $1.25, and Vermont only $1.20, and that the average rate 
of wages paid in the cotton industry in Great Britain is $1.17 per day, 
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while in Vermont it is only $1.15; so that, when Senator MoRRILL be- 
came so alarmed for fear that his fellow-citizens were going to be re- 
duced to the level of the pauper wages in England, it meant simply 
that they were going to be kicked upstairs trom $1.15 to $1.17, the 
average wages in the cotton industry in England. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia allow me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I think I have already taken up 
as much time asI ought to, and I wish to get through. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. If I heard the gentleman correctly, 
I understand him to say that the wages of mule-spinners in Massachu- 
setts were a dollar and a quarter a day. Am I wrong? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Yes, I find it stated here at $1.25 
a day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. I state it as a fact that they are $11 
a week, on an average, throughout Massachusetts. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ask him to state his au- 
thority. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Why, of my own knowledge. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I take the statement from the re- 
port for 1885 of our Commissioner of Labor, a gentleman who has in- 
vestigated the subject in the industrial establishments in Massachusetts 
and is supposed to be particularly a high authority in that State. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. He is a Massachusetts man himself. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. What is the gentleman reading 
from ? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Iam reading from his annual re- 
port of 1885. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massuchusetts. I speak of the wages of to-day. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Carroll D. Wright was the Massachusetts 
statistician of labor. He held that place in the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. WILSON, of West: Virginia. Mr. Chairman, my venerable col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], whom I am sorry not to see 
in his seat, was one of the conference committee in the Forty-seventh 
Congress which constructed the present tariff. In that committee they 
put up the duty on iron ore from 50 cents a ton, at which it had been 
fixed by the Tariff Commission, by the House in open session, and by the 
Senate in open session, to 75 cents a ton, and all of course in the interest 
of and for the benefit of the American laboring man. 

Now, I have here Pennsylvania Legislative Documents for 1884-85, 
volume 2, in which I find the twelfth annual report of the bureau of 
industrial statistics, by Joel C. McCamant. Speaking of the wages of 
the iron-ore miners, he says: 


The mining of iron ore does not afford constant employment, the average 
amounting to but thirty-six weeks per annum, This allows scarcely sufficient 
wages per week, for therun of the year, to maintain a single individual; how 
those wage-workers having families to maintain can accomplish that difficult 
tusk isa problem in social economies that can be solved only by those who 
have been in similar circumstances. Many miners wear belts instead of sus- 
penders to support the weight of their pantaloons; and one of these, in reply to 
the question asked him relative to his ability to buy food. replied: ‘* Lord bless 
you, we do not always eat when we are hungry, we just tighten our belts.” 


[Laughter and applause. } 

Now, what has become of the 75 cents a ton which was secured for 
the American miner of iron ore in that conference? Why, up to that 
date, May 1, 1885, more than two years afterward, had it not reached 
him? Is it lost, strayed, or stolen? [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Stolen. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I suspect it has found its way into 
the literary bureau of the American Iron and Steel Association, and 
has been expended in the publication of tracts to prove to the miner 
what a good thing a protective tariff is for him. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I would say to that philanthropic association, give your 
miners less tracts and better food under their belts. [Applause. ] 

Mr. CANNON. How much do you reduce iron in your bill? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. We do not disturb iron ore. 

Mr. CANNON. Why not? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. How could we, my friend, with 
such a picture belore us? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must hasten on. I fear I am already speaking 
beyond all reason. There is one great element in this question of wages 
that is carefully kept out of view. Gentlemen compare the wages and 
the condition of the American workman with those of his foreign com- 
petitor as if they stood upon an equality in other respects. They ignore 
the fact that in the labor market, ‘as elsewhere, the law of demand and 
supply is the great regulator of prices. Where labor has many oppor- 
tunities for employment wages are high; as these opportunities dimin- 
ish wages are lessened. Now, contrast the position of the laborer in 
these United States with his position in the other countries of the 
world, Sir, the sixty million of people that now inhabit this country 
are but the vanguard of that mighty host which is destined to find 
homes, comfort, and prosperity here. 

Not until the sixty millions become six hundred millions, not until 
the six hundred millions grow into a thousand millions will men crowd 
each other here in the fierce struggle for existence and wealth as they 
do in Great Britain to-day. [Applause.] And, sir, small as Great 
Britain is, one-fifth part of her soil belongs to her House of Lords, Not 
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one foot of Jand can her laborer hope to acquire as hisown. He is to | clusive argument, and I should not further refer to it but that the gen- 
a large extent a dependerit on hise mp yloyer. When discharged from her | tleman from Michigan so sharply criticised the President for expressing 
factories and mills he may well exclaim, ‘*‘Me miserable! which way | views like those of Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. EpMuNpbs, and Mr. PLUMB, 


shall I fly,’’ fora home of his own he can seldom hope to acquire. But | and in one of his most eloquent periods and with the applause of his 





























the vast territorial extent of our country, the cheap and accessible lands, | party associates exclaimed that the very insensate pen with which the 
the free homestead, these are the charter of freedom of our laborers | President wrote this folly should have said: ‘* 1am cheaper by one half 
against any dependence on any employer. You can not compel the | than before the duty was imposed And, Mr. Chairman, the very mid- 
Aimerican workingman to toil for starvation wages a8 long as these ave night oil of which the speech of the gentleman was so redolent rht have 
nues of escape are open to him—and if I were framing an indictment | re sponded: **Lam a thousand per cent. cheaper than I was twenty 
against the party on the other side of this House, I would say that the | ago, and has a protective tariff done that? 
greatest crime against American labor that could be perpetr: ated wasits}| Mr. BAYNE. Oh! 
taking from the ° workingman his heritage and the heritage of his chil- Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. My friendsays *‘Oh Ican cite the 
dren, the homestead offered by the laws of his country, and be stow ing | gentleman here to the very paragraph in the New York Tribune wher 
it upon railroad corporations. [ Applause on the Democratic side it says coal-oil has come down from 70 cents to 7 cents a ga 
Sir, the countries with which gentlemen compare us are those of tl i@} Mr. BAYNE. How could it be even a hundred per cent up 
Old World, crowded with population, burdened with debt, devoured | it sold for anything at all? 
by standing armies, and stratified by social distinctions wrought into| Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Well, I am beginning at the othe 
their laws or into unyielding customs, Centuries of class government | end. [ Laughter. ] 
have massed into privileged hands most of their wealth, of their lands Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to read a specimen of a protectionist’s 
of their honors. Employment is in most cases a boon to the laborer, | argument. Senator FRy®&, in this speech, which the Home Market 
which he is expected to receive with due humility and thankfulness. | Club is spending so much money to circulate, say 
Ours is a new country of free men under equal laws. I a es ie Ee cel te ol caren es Cake Sethe ofl 
in the making, where enterprise is always alert to achieve wealth and | man ifacturing over any I saw; I believe over any in the wide world. «In the 
employ labor, where railroads are building—12,0v0 miles ina single | we or Fy a billion more men on our land than we do to-day, and 
year—cities are springing up; where there are mines toexplore, rivers to | ~ ‘phen again, we have ar ¢hormous seacoast and rivers and lakes whieh the Al- 
bridge, mountains to tunnel, forests to fell, and lands to subdue. | mighty planted just exactly right for us to use for our purposes to make cheap 
Everywhere we behold the energy and activity that belong to such an | freights all over the country, Then n, we have more railroads than all t 
.* . tat . £ rest of the world combined, and to-day our freights are cheaper in the Un d 
era in the life of a people, with all the demand and opportunity for | grates of America than in any other country on this earth, On our through 
labor that accompany it, and above all with that genuine respect for | lines the rates are not one-half what they are on the through lines in England 
labor that is born of equal citizenship. | That is a great advantage. Again, we raise our own cotton and a'part of | 
r . : . poy . land’s. We can raise all the cotton the world needsif we please. Texasa 
No other people enjoy the same variety of climate and production, | can produce every pound of cotton you use to-day and England purchases from 
the same freedom of exchange and of movement over a great area. | us,and yet not be exhausted at all. Again, we can raise all the wool we need 
Sir, it is unfair, it is unpardonable, it is scarcely less than criminal for | in this country without the slightest difficulty, unless the free-traders get it on 
the beneficiaries under our tariff system to seek to intimidate the la- ae sentalenbonn het wenty-four States and Territories. piled up in mountains 
boring men of this country into a support of their bounties, by telling | now and then, like those in Missouri, with 500,000,000 tons in their bosomy, ac 
them that they owe their superior condition not to these natural and cessible, more accessible than the iron of any other country, 
moral advantages of their country, but to the protection of the tariff. | | poke once te caine her age elneny ay gta betoedl nS eats es . 
_ But, sir, there is one class of our laboring men as to whom these ad- | you could pick the salt out in blocks, Mountains of sulphur, granité, sand 
cates of protection clearly see the difficulty and weakness of their | stone marble, lime-rock, slate, supplies of borax, gold, silver, coy 
Every conceivable thing that we need to make us a great 1 if i if- 
coulis and that is the American farmer. Where does the farmer get | ,;." is spread out here for our use, ninety one-hundredths of it to-day lying as 
any benefit from protection? He is the patient beast of burden up n | untouched as when planted there in the earth by the finger of the A 
whose broad shoulders you have shifted down the chief burdens of sup | Again—and this meeting here to-night illustrates this—we have tl t 
} earnest gorous business n that are to be d i urt Vi l 
porting — nt of sixty millions of people. [Applause on D: S ddecuay aeith crm Ons sleep while a = Aas loa nad ae 
ocratic side. ee open their stores at ten o'clock, close them at f idle behind t 
Where is the benefit to him under the tariff? My colleague from | seeking no trade. Again, we have the n ost ambi-jous, hoy reasona 
Michigan [Mr. BuRROws] meets the question with the bold reply | telligent laboring people that are to be found 
The farmer is not hurt. The consumer does not pay these taxes. We all know that this is substantially true, that it is scarcely an ove 
And warming up with indignation because the President had ad- | drawn picture of the natural and other advantages which the American 
vanced a contrary idea in his message, declared with much emphasis | ™@2Ulacturer enjoys over those of other countries, ai d would you not 
and iteration that it was not true. Why, Mr. Chairman, the mere child | S"PP0S¢, a Chairman, that when he had reached this point in hisspeech, 
who stands behind a store box and sells candy for pins knows that if he | '0F Very § hame he would turn to the millionaires around that banquet 
does not get as much as it cost him he is in a losing business and will | “?¢ and say, “Gentlemen, for generations you who poss t these 


quickly g rive it up. advantages have prevailed on the Government to tax the farmer for 


The duty that is paid on a foreign article to get it into this country , 

is as much a part of its original cost to the American consumer as the | drawing an ancarn i dividend to Insure your prosperity and pile up 

cost of its manufacture or of its ocean freight. No matter who the | your wealth. Itis time now, under these favorable conditions ovei 
| 
| 


our benefit and building up. From his scanty earnings you have been 


importer be, foreigner or fellow-citizen, if he does not get that duty back | YOUr competitors, so mut h greater than he enjoys, for you to renounce: 
in its sale he is in a losing business, as much as if he failed to get back 
any other element of cost. Trade stops at once if it brings no profit. 
Moreover, the amount thus added to its cost by the duty saves the . 
home producer of a like article from having to compete with it at the But, sir, he does nothing of the kind. Like the stag in the fable 


our bounties wrung from his toil, and, thanking him for his long en 


durance, step down and fight your own battles in the industrial ranks 
beside him.’’ 




















cost it bore before the duty was added. Sir, I commend to the gentle- | tt Was so enamore -d with the beauty of his horns, but at th 
men on the other side the utterances of some of their party leaders on | 5° ind of the hunter's bugle fled ingloriously away, so Senator Fry! 
this point | after all these swelling words and this boasting of the : ant | 
. . . . . . . hv the mem! » |} ne Marl | e t rorg 
Senator SHERMAN is an active candidate for the Presidency to-day, | essed by the members of the Home Market Club, at the fir 
and I am glad to know that he has a higher idea of the intelligence of | }0" 0! 4 diminution of th ir bo inties, St iis away on cowa y 
the farmer than my friend from Michigan, for he has said in this House: | und never rests u or ie “embattled farme t € rar », Stand 
. _ - | hetween hi are nerlish omnpetitior [ ‘ t} j 
I said it, and I stand by it, that as a general rulethe duties paid upon imports between him and English competition. — —e 
operate as a tax upon the consumer, | side. | 
Senator EpMunps, of Vermont, in the February number of Harper’s But, my friends, if this protective tariff is such a good thing | 
Magazine, in replying to Mr. Watterson, argued at length that the | American farmer, why is he to-day the least prospe l 
larger portion of import duties is borne by the fore ign producer; but | can citizens? Why is it that land is going down inall theo ‘ 
Senator EDMUNDS, speaking on the tariff question, January 4, 1883, | Why is it that the American farmer with the best facilities at cor 
male a much more correct statement when he said: mand, with all his energy, thrift, and sobriety iting a hard and 
In the main all these taxes come out of the consumer, particularly int olttimes a losing battle ? 
revenue taxes, perhaps ail of them substantially. | My friend from Missour Mr. BLAN ex i ( ( 1 on the 
And I particularly commend to his colleagues on this floor the em | otherside of the House by his statements as tothe mortgages on the farms 
phatic language of Senator PLUMB, of Kansas, on the 11th January, | in thi®country I do not wish to make any statement that is notsu 
1883, spoken with a directness and earnestness that showed an impa- | tained by the facts, and so I have obtained the last report of the labo 
tience of any contrary suggestion: | bureau of the State of Michigan, which covers an investigation into tl 
oe eye Creme anaes Whee Ge ee iron comes to the Senate | mortgages upon Michigan farms, and which presents some st1 ny 
and says * I can live, or I can make a profit, if a certain duty is imposed,”’ what ae ‘ it Matas es } 
is he saying? He is simply saying “If you give me a certain duty you put it in | aac i stand here to-day and say that [have - rt the slightest di ul 
my power to charge over that duty as an additional tax on the farmers of the | the Michigan farmer is as industrious, as hard worl ing, as inte t 
United States.” + farmer in any other section of the country, and yet tl Oo 
Sir, the mere statement of this question, it seems to me, is its con- | ume shows that 47.4 of the farm lands in Michigan are covered by mort- 
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gages, and that the mortgages are 46.8 per cent. of the assessed valua- upon my own responsibility. I have here, to support me, the exact 


tion of the farms mortgaged. Compare the condition of the unprotected 


words of Governor Foraker. Inhis inaugural address, January 1, 1987, 


Michigan farmer with the condition of the protected owner of copper | he said since the last decennial assessment of real estate in 1880: 


mines in Michigan, the one piling up dividend upon dividend, million 
upon million, out of the privilege granted him by Congress to tax the 
people of this country, and the other working early and delving late 
und piling up mortgage 
the Democratic side. | 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield for a question 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I will yi ld for one question, al d 
no more. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman from West Virgini: 
ell the House whether there is a petition in his committee-room, signet 
yy a farmer of the State of Michigan, asking for the passage of tl 
lills bill; and on the other hand, will he not find hundreds of peti- 
tions (if he will open them) signed by Michigan farmers asking that 
the Mills bill be not passed? We know enough in which to take care 
ot ourselves and to pay our debts. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the farmers have 
neither the time nor the money to come here and besiege Congress 
about these matters. They are chained to the plow, to their daily la- 
bor. They can not come here to look after their own interest; but the 
owners of the copper mines, and the other industries that are protected 
and subsidized, are here at all times in your Jobbies urging measures 
for their own benefit. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Now, if protection is such a good thing for the American farmer, 
why, I ask again, is the value of American farmlands depreciating? 








t 
| 


| 
| 


after mortgage upon hisestate. [Applause on | 


Why is it that in the magnificent Shenandoah Valley, situated between | 


the beautiful Blue Mountains, and so faithfully represented here by 
my friend before me [Mr. O’FERRALL |—why is it that that valley, 
with as noble a population as can be found anywhere under the sun, 
with natural advantages unsurpassed by any section of the country— 
why is it the people of that valley are fighting a hard and cheerless 
fight to-day? Why is it, as Mr. David A. Wells tells us in the last 
number of the Popular Science Monthly, that in New England— 
Agricultural lands not remote from large centers of population can ofien be 
bought for a smaller price than fifty years ago would have been regarded as a 


fair appraisal, and even less than the cost of the buildings and walls at present 
upon them? 


Mr. BOUTELLE. This would bea good place for the gentleman to 
State the average rate of farm wages in West Virginia. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Farm wages in West Virginia are 
quite as good as in Maine, and a little better, I have no doubt. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman let me read the figures? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, if protection is 
such a good thing for the American farmer, why is it, I repeat, that 
land in the most populous and prosperous States of this country is 
depreciating in value? Why is it that since the last decennial census 
lands in the State of Ohio, with probably better diversified industries 





than any other State of the Union, have gone down from 25 to 50 per | 


cent. ? 
Mr. McCULLOGH. Will the gentleman allow a question? 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I cannot. If I continue to yield | 


I shall never get through. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not make this 
statement on my own authority-—— 

Mr. McCULLOGH. If the statement just made by the gentleman 
is true, will he tell me why farming lands in England have depreciated 
to a greater extent? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I deny that they have depreciated 
to a greater extent. There is at present a depreciation in England, as 
there is in Germany, protected Germany, as there is in France, pro- 
tected France. But Germany, Engiand, and France have stationary 
populations, while this country is filling up, not only by natural in- 
se, but by heavy immigration, so that the farm values with us 
ht to be going up. 

Mr. KERR rose. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, I can not 
yield any further. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia declines to 








yield. 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I desire to put to the Chair this parlia- 
mentary inquiry: When the time of a gentleman has been extended 
indefinitely, so that he may occupy a week if he sees fit, is not the ex- 
tension granted with the tacit understanding that he shall yid@@l long 
enough to allow questions to be put and answered? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I appeal to the candor of my friends 
on the other side whether I have not been more than liberal in sub- 
mitting to Interruptions. I have been Jed far away from the line of 
my argument time and again. I can not abuse the courtesy of the 
House and must hasten on, 

The statement I have made as tothe farm lands of Ohio was not made 


| 


There has been a heavy decline. Farm property is from 25 to 50 per cent. 
cheaper to-day than it then was. 

That is good authority for our friends on the other side. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have heard on this floor time and again the 
*‘ old, old story ’’ of the ‘‘ home market.’’ Ihave here the great speech 
made by Mr. Clay in 1832, when he was urging upon the farmers of the 
country what the opponents of this bill would denounce as free trade, 
but what he supposed to be a protective tariff. He says, in substance: 
‘**I rest the whole case on two grounds.’’ One of these was that 
the protective system would build up a home demand for the prod- 
ucts of the farm, and thus maintain or advance the price of those 
products. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever force may have been in that argument whet 
used by Mr. Clay is entirely dissipated to-day. Mr. Clay spoke to a 
country without railroads, without telegraphs. There were nosteam- 
ships traversing the ocean, no cables under the ocean. He spoke toa 
country whose farmers, with the exception of those adjacent to its 
Eastern rivers and seaboard, sought a market for their produce in the 
nearest town, to which they hauled it in their own wagons; when the 
value of a bushel of wheat was exhausted by a haul of 300 miles, and 
that of a bushel of corn by a haul of 10@miles. It was a day when 
‘‘manufacture’’ meant something very different from what it means 
to-day. As late as eight years afterward Mr. Webster described Ameri- 
can manufactures as ‘‘a littlecapital mixed with manual labor.’’ At 
that time the neighboring village or town, with its woolen mill, its 
hat factory, its shoemakers, its varied industries, was flesh and blood 
to consume the farmer’s products and wear the clothing made from his 
wool and cotton. 

The world has been created anew since Mr. Clay made that speech. 
To-day we have a railroad system of 150,000 miles, extending into 
every corner of this country where population or product invites it. 
To-day we have instantaneous communication with every section of 
the count#y, with every portion of the world. You can order a cargo 
of tea from China and it will be loaded on the ship before night. An 
order for wheat from Liverpool to San Francisco will outstrip the lag- 
ging sum and get there hours before him. You can transfer millions of 











| dollars in the twinkling of an eye from the money market of Caleutta 


to that of London or New York. The whole world with the con- 
struction of railroads, with the building of steam-ships, with the laying 
of cables has been drawn into one family. The price of the farmer’s 
products is no longer decided in the market of the neighboring village, 
but in the great market of the world. The price of the farmer's cot- 
ton, his wheat, his meat, and dairy products isgio longer decided even 
in his own country, but by the free, untrammeled competition of the 
markets of all the world. 

During all that time the progress of invention has been displacing 
human labor by machinery. ‘To-day one man in a factory, and fre- 
quently a child, tending some great mechanical invention, produces what 
in Henry Clay’s day would have taken the labor of ten or even twenty 
men. é 

In the first annual report of the Bureau of Labor we have some 
striking illustrations of this displacement of !abor by machinery. In 
a manufactory of agricultural implements 600 hands do the work that 
formerly required 2,145. ‘In the manufacture of boots and shoes one 
hand does the work of five, and will produce enough shoes in a year to 
supply a thousand men. In the manufacture of carpets one hand with 
the improvements in machinery does the work that required from ten 
to twenty; in spinning, the work of from seventy-five to one hundred. 
In the manufacture of some kindsof hats one man isequal to nine. In 
a large establishment in New Hampshire improved machinery, even in 
the past ten years, has dispensed with 50 percent. of human labor in the 
making of cotton goods. By the use of improvements and inventions 
in the past ten or fifteen years, in hammers used in the manufacture.of 
steel, there has been a displacement of employ¢s in the proportion of 
nearly 10 to 1. Inthe manufacture of paper, a new machine for drying 
and cutting, run by four men and six women, will do the work of one 
hundred persons. In the manufacture of wall-paper the displacement 
has been 100 to 1. Equally striking facts as to the woolen and other 
industries might be given, but I will call special attention to this gen- 
eral statement. The mechanical industries of the United States carried 
on by steam and water represent the labor of 21,000,000 men. On our 
railroads to-day 250,000 men do the work which when Mr. Clay spoke 
would have required 13,500,000 men and 54,000,000 horses. 

To do the work now done by power and power machinery in our mechanical 


industries and upon our railroads would require men representing a popula- 
tion of 172,500,000 in addition to the present Population of 55,000,000. 


And it is just in the protected industries of the country, employing 
altogether, according to the estimate of the late Secretary Manning, 
not more, than 5 per cent. of the labor of the country, that the chief 
displacement of human labor by machinery has occurred; and yet, Mr. 
Chairman, we all know that while Mr. Clay was willing to compro- 
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mise on a tariff of 20 per cent. to protect flesh and blood, > dem 
to-day is for 47 per cent. to protect machinery Applause. | 
To-day American man tures no longer mean us they d D 
Webster, manual Jabor mixed with a little cay l They 1 n ’ 
cay l mixed with a litt! ‘ 1 lal Moreover, as our 
tation system | | 1 é i 
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factory sufficient for the demands of the entire population of Minnesot 
there will not be human labor enough in any one of them to « 

the wheat erop of a ingle large farm With allt families depen 
ent upon them they would add not one I ll to - I is wheat 
and little, if any, to the price of his r products 





So much, Mr. Chairman, for the h¢ market Itisbuta 
and a delusion to the American farmer. His 
abroad determine the prices of those he sells at home. Without such 
foreign market they would sell still lower at hon But to the gent 


men of the Home Market Club of New England the home-market idea 





— to 
3 proaucts sen 





is a most solid and profitable reality. It means for them a population 
of 60,000,000 shut in by a benevolent Government and forced to bu 
of them at prices which the Government is seeking to stimulate 47 pei 
cent. higher than they would be if subjected to the same con 
under which the farmer sells his staple products. 

But one further remark, Mr. Chair ‘man, and I will relieve tl 
tience of the committee. The other argument used by Mr. Clay 
that industries, once established by protection, would gradually by tli 








free competition among the — give to the farmer their products 


r 
as cheaply as he could buy tl elsewhere. Mr. Clay dwelt 
much force and variety of iHustration on the ‘‘ beneficent a rinciple 
competition,’’ which was to bring the consumer his reward for 
temporary sacrifices he was subjected to. He said: 


Of all human powers operating on the irs of mankind none is great 
thatof competition. It is ac tion und reac tion. It opera be 
of the same nation and between different nations. It resembles the meet 
the mountain torrent, grooving by its pr 
ocean’s tide. Unopposed, it sweeps eve 
the waters become calm, safe, and regul: 











“s 





pitous motion its own char 
before it; but counter] 





Statesman as Mr. Clay was, he could not look far enough into the 
future to see that a time might come when the mountain torrent and 


the ocean tide, instead of opposing their great forces so as to prod 


this safe and calm counterpoise, would deliberately unite them 
sweep all obstructions from their path. 





He never dreamed that the great industrial establishments, fostered 
and built up under a protective system on th Pe tp ae t 
they would hen stly compete am msi Ive 3 So as to give the cl 
est products to those whose bo yuilt them up, would con 
into the modern trust co conges e their benefactors. | 





not see what George Stey her son early : aw, that where combi 
possible competition is in :possibl e All this hedid not look fo: 
but we are seeing it with our own eyes and suffering it in our own 


perience. I know that gentlemen on the other’side are quite sen 
on this point. I know they are ready to exclaim: ‘‘Why, surels 
do not mean to argue that these industrial monsters which are sprip 


up on every hand, so full of portent to the welfare of the pe 





the purity of our Government, are born of our tariff.”’ But 
is exactly what I do maintain. 

What is a trust, Mr. Chairman ? It is a combination, mo 
secret and confidential, as its name 
trolling the production or the 
eral consumption. 

There may be a natural monopoly where the supply or product 
an article is confined to local limits, as the anthracite coal fields 
Pennsylvania, as the oil fields of this country, in which ec: ses the ow: 
may unite to control supply and regulate prices. There is also anaxz 


impli 1es, to form a monopol y io 








s of some article of necessary o 
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The Tariff. 


The taxing power of the Government is essential to its existence, but when 
used for purposes, otherwise than its economical support, it is the most danger- 
ous, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. L. W. MOORE, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 5, 1888. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 


plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. MOORE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The two great political parties of the country are 


preparing to join issue upon a great economic question, the Repub- | 


lican party aftirming that our tariff should be so coustructed that in | ¥ cee ; : 
| liberal navigation laws have driven them from the seas. 


aidition to levying taxes for the support of the Government it should 
be sufficiently excessive to secure protection to all our industries against 
competition trom othercountries. The Democratic party insisting that 


such taxes should be levied solely for the support of an economical ad- | 


ministration of the Government, but so apportioned in its rates as not 
toembarrass or injure any of our industries. The former are pleased 
to style their system ‘‘ tariff for protection ;’’ the latter, ‘‘ tariff for 
revenue ouly.’’ . 

Che issue thus presented is sharp and incisive. There is no mistak- 
ing it. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, how unequal the contest. There are 4,000 in- 
terests embraced in the present tariff schedule. For twenty-five years 
they have used the great power of the Government in the levying of 


tries with powerful forms of capital engaged in transportation, and yet 
other great syndicates and trusts, that now, united by the cohesive 
power of public plunder, they view any attempt to force them to relax 
their grasp upon the public Treasury as an invasion of their preroga- 
tives, and treat with derision and scorn the other industries and in- 
terests of our country not embraced in their pool. 


‘Themselves thoroughly organized and united, supported and main- | 


tained by great combinations of capital and trusts, they but too well 
understand that the great masses of our citizens affected injuriously by 
such unparalleled exactions, disunited and disorganized, may not dis- 
lodge them. It is the unorganized, undiscipiined militia engaged with 
regulars entrenched in their strong works 

Sir, the great common masses of our citizens view this contest with 
great solicitude; never before have they manifested such interest in 
this discussicn as now. With a faith that knows no doubting, a cour- 
age without faltering, and a public conscience and integrity that yield 
to no bribes, we believe there will be a public verdict that will com- 
mand a reduction of taxes and reform of our tariff. 

TARIFF FOR PROTECTION, 


Framed as it was to meet the expenses of our late civil war, it still 


stands alter twenty-three years of peace, vielding, in connection with | 


the internal revenue and some other sources, comparatively small, for 
the present fiscal year $150,000,000 in excess of all expenditures of the 
Government, 

Every trade, every enterprise, every industry, every laborer feels this 
injury of withdrawing so much of their earnings from them. Slowly 
and steadily do we behold this circle of fire drawing nearer and nearer to 
our people! It is but a temporary relief to invest this surplus in the 
purchase of the bonds of the Government. Periodically it does and 
will recur. We must stop this inflow of money into the Treasury. 
Diminish the taxes is the only solution. 


This surplus invites all sorts of schemes of peculation, encourages | 


extravagance aud wast? of the public moneys, corrupts and pollutes our 
public service. 


A protective tariff that protects all our industries and increases the | re a I ) 
| 47 per cent. to be added to the invoice price thereof. For what? To 


wages of our laborers in uniform proportions, in fact, would protect 
none. Its exact and equab benefits would be its destruction and ex- 
emplify its own folly. It would be likened to an effort to make all 
equally rich, whose only effect would be to make ail poor, for the 
weight of such a costly structure would break it down by the constant 
collection of taxes from all for its support. The only defense of sucha 
system as we have now is that it protects certain special interests of 
manufacturing and mining which are of such general and public im- 
portance as that a corresponding benefit accrues to all other interests. 
How false this claim is will be seen when we think of the extent of 
our country to which such a principle is sought to be applied. 

If is as vast in its extent almost as the whole of Europe—reaching 
from the Atlontic to the Gulf of Mexico and thence to the Pacific— 


} 
| 








embracing a continent by latitude and longitude. All the arts, sci- 
ences, industries, trades, occupations, and professions have their mighty 
development here. All the climates, seasons, soils, and productions 
are here. What would be protection to one industry would be injuri- 
ous to another. What would be protection to the industries upon the 
Eastern seaboard could but injure those in the great West and upon 
the Gulf. 

So we can not avoid the conclusion we have a system whose only 
merit is it fosters, builds up, and makes profitable the business of’ the 
few to the great injury of the many. 

OUR COMMERCE, 

We can not fail to see the effect of protection upon our commerce. In 
1860 our imports in American vessels were $228, 164,855, while in 1887 
they are but $121,365,493. Our exports in American vessels in 1860 
were $279,082,733, while in 1887 they are only $72,991,253. Ameri- 
can ships in 1860 carried 66.9 per cent. of our trade, while in 1887 


| they carry but 13.80 per cent. To-day no foreign-built ship can carry 


our flag. You are not allowed to purchase one, and such as you build 
each and all its parts must pay a high protective duty. 

Here is protection that no man can misunderstand. Forty years ago 
we disputed supremacy of our merchant marine upon all the seas with 
all nations. Our white flags were seen carrying our imports and our 
exports upon these highways and in all ports. Protection and our il- 


What would the great Webster, whose eminent services were more 


| illustrious in pleading for our commerce than in any other public serv- 


ice he rendered, say if he were to witness this decay in our commerce? 
If we look at our tonnage the decay is nolessremarkable. In 1860 our 
tonnage engaged in foreign trade was 2,399,396 tons; in 1887 it wus 
989,412 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown this decay in our American shipping 
only to indicate more clearly the effect upon its handmaid, agriculture. 
For without commerce what would become of the boast of our mighty 
productions of soil? 

AGRICULTURE, 
We come now, Mr. Chairman, to inquire into the magnitude of agri- 


. : : . Sian > : | culture and the effect of our tariff upon it. 
taxes for their own private gain, associating some of the greater indus- | I 


It is to agriculture that must be attributed our great and phenome- 
nal progress as a nation. It has brought more peace, comfort, health, 
and wealth to our homes than all other causes combined. The value 
of our farms, 1887, was $10,197,096,776; value of cereals produced, 
$2,700,000, 000; cotton, $325,000,000. Strike these down,our manutact- 
ories would disappear, our commerce perish. The protectionists to 
deceive us praiseour home markets. What are the painful facts upon 
which this pretense and fraud are based? Our farmers indeed have such 
a market as our protectionists offer for purchasing their manufactures 
at such prices as they dictate, without any competition, but they offer 
no market for theiragricultural products. Youcan buy from us, but you 
can not sell tous, they say. There is produced of all agricultural prod- 
ucts $600,000,000 surplus. This must be sold in foreign countries in 
competition with the labor product of the poorest paid labor in the 
world. The product thus sold forms 74 per cent. of all our exports, 
while the single item of cotton forms $202,000,000. Two-thirds of all 
our cotton must be shipped to foreign countries to find a market. 

I have some knowledge of the cultivation of this crop, its labor and 
its expense. No other production of our soil requires so much of con- 


| tinuous labor and length of time for its production. It takes all the 


days of the twelve months, and I but give voice and tongue to the ex- 
perience of all the men engaged in it: Handicapped by the extra cost ot 
this tariff upon all the lumber they use, all the iron, the plows, the 
wagons, the chains, salt, clothing, and articles of necessity without 
number, adding in the aggregate an average of 47 per cent. to their cost— 
they can not bear these burdens. The Egyptian was not less merciless 
when he commanded the Israelites to make bricks without straw. Our 
crops are discounted before they are planted. We appeal to this Con- 
gress to relieve us of this great war tariff and strike down this indus- 
trial slavery imposed upon our agriculture. : 

Let me give you this practical illustration: A laborer produces five 
bales of cotton. He ships it to Liverpool, the real and only market 
for this product. It is then sold, and sufficient of its proceeds invested 
in such necessaries as will enable him to he clothed and furnish him 
with such supplies as he needs upon his farm for the purpose of his labor. 
It arrives at Galveston, and there a custom-house officer says pay me 


support the Government? No; to protect the manufacturers in this 
country against competition, and to enable them to pay the enhanced 
price of labor here. 

This man answers: ‘‘Am I not alaborer?’’ And there comes an an- 
swer from 7,000,000 of agricultural laborers saying: ‘‘Are we not all 
laborers? Why should we be taxed 47 per cent. upon our necessaries 
of life to support and maintain others?’’ 

TARIFF AS AFFECTING LABOR. 

It is claimed by protectionists and those who are now resisting a re- 
duction of our tariff, that by reason thereof the wages of the laborer 
have been increased and his condition improved. If this be so, then 
the matter commands the most serious attention; for, Mr. Chairman, if 
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I thought by any system of taxation the wages and profits of the labore: 
could thus be increased, his burdens lightened, and his condition im 
proved, I would give my heart and head tothereform. It should have 
my voice and my vote; forall just reforms and relief should begin with 
the humble and the poor. They are the mudsillsof this social fabri 
our house is builded upon them. If they are contented, frugal, pros 
perous, and happy, then, indeed, will this house of ours, this temple ot 
liberty stand; our country will yet become greater, happier, and ft 

but we can not afford to speak in deception and hypocrisy upon this 
great labor question. 

In the midst of these protected interests, yea, the very laborers en 
gaged in them, are constantly disturbed. ‘They are not contented; they 
do not believe they are receiving their just share of the profits of pro- 





duction. When they are not striking the mills are shutting down 
You have been teaching that this tariff was to enable the manufacto 
ries and mining interests to pay larger wages. 

jut have they been paid? No. Their wages, itis true, are higher 
than in England; but their consumption or cost of living is higher, and 
they earn for the manufacturers forthe same money 30 to 40 per cent. 
more than any foreign labor. 

What is poverty ? Why are there so many healthy, strong, intelli- 
gent, sober, industrious, and economical men with their wives and chil- 
dren poor? It is because the ratio of their expense to their wages is 
too great. You increase his wages, but increase by the same ratio his 
expense; you have not relieved him. 

Consumption is a terrible term; as applied to disease it means death; 
as applied to the laborer’s wages it means poverty, and if projected a | 
little further it means pauperism, and herein is found the worst wrong 
of this present tariff. It is but a tax on consumption. It is not a tax 
on property, as is usual and right. The more you use or consume the 
greater your tax. A rich man is not a consumer in proportion to his 
property. A tax upon his consumption as to some things is not more 
than a poor man’s, and upon others it is even less. 

The very poorest laborer with a large and dependent family may pay, 
and does often pay, a heavier tariff duty than the richest man, for he 
may consume inore of the articles embraced in the schedule and which 
are necessaries. Suppose instead of an indirect bonus to our manu- 
factories we pay them a direct bonus, proportionate in each case to the | 
amount of their products, for the purpose of compensating them for the 
higher wages paid the laborer. Wouid he receive one cent; could he, 
upon any business principle? Would not other laborers rush in for this 
extra bonus? And finally their wage would be the bonus, less the 
regular wage; and if this bonus was equal to the average wage this 
would be all he could receive. The Government then and not the em- 
ployer would be paying his wages. In other words, theemployer would 
thus receive the entire benefit of this bonus. This is what he is doing 
now. 

If this protective tariff has, indeed, beneficently raised the wages of 
labor, then tell me why the same labor employed in the same protected 
industries, in the different States contiguous to each other, are so un- 
equal? This occurs to me is a full and complete denial that tarifi 
regulations and taxes increase the wages of labor, and certainly it dem 
onstrates that its benefits are without uniformity. 

But upon what principle can it be contended that a protective tarifl 
benefits other industries and the labor engaged in them? It appears 
from the census of 1830 that there were 17,000,000 people engaged in 
gainful pursuits in the United States. Not move than one-twentieth 
of our people are engaged in the protected industries; 7,670,402 are 
engaged in farming, or nearly one-half of all engaged in gainful pur- 
suits. 

Are these and those engaged in other labor and industries to be taxed 
for the benefit of the few? Suchadoctrineis un-American. It builds 
up wealth, power, and splendor of the few at the expense of the many 
Relieved of the humane and wise provision of God’s great law of com- 
petition, it speaks in the several protected industries as one man; gov- 
erned by the sole power of greed, it lays tribute upon others. It closes 
furnaces, determines their output, fixes the amount of their product 
and even the price of fuel to protect us from cold. It shuts down the 
mills, measures out to the American people our quantity of clothing, 
and determines its price. It fosters and encourages trusts in that it 
accumulates vast wealth in the hands of the few, and thus dictates to 
the American people the price of all the articles of necessity. 

Protesting against the competition of their products with that pro- 
duced in foreign countries, it enters all foreign marts to employ its 
labor, and turns out of employment the American laberer to be sub- 
stituted with foreign; so that to-day a large part of such labor is for 
eign. 

1 do not pretend that the present bill for the reduction of tariff taxes 
is what I would wish. I would reduce further the tariff on the 
manufactures of iron, wool, and cotton. I would give the people to 
whom these things are a necessity cheaper prices. I would make free 
the farming implements, tools, and machinery with which the tillers of 
the soil are feeding and clothing the world. | Applause. ] 

Mr. Chuirman, chattel slavery has forever perished in this land: its 
manicles are stricken off. Now strike down this industrial slavery, 
and then will we be free. ; 
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National Control of State Railroads, 
SPkbEC H 


HON. JOHN A. ANDERSON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 14, 1828 
On the bill (H. R. 9500) to declare the du 3, « rrce the ut s, and 
late * service of rt ilroad companies is carriers of intersta me snd 





for other purposes 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, said 


Mr. SPEAKER: As preliminary to legislation upon the railroad ques 
tion, and because the tariff will for many weeks exclude all other busi 
ness, I desire in this way to call the attention of gentlemen to H. R. } 
9600, chiefly for the reason that it proposes a different plan of action 
from any betore considered. At present | shall only discuss the legal 
questions involved. rhe bill seeks *‘ to declare the duties, entorce the 
obligations, and regulate the service of railroad companies as carriers 
of interstate commerce.’’ It differs from the law regulatiny interstate 
ecommerce enacted last year, first, as t 


o the ground respectively covered 
by the two measures, and, second, as to tl 
which they rest. 

The design of that law is simply to prevent railroad companies when 





> fundamental power upon 


carrying interstate traflic irom doing certain things. The design ot the 
bill is to compel them, so long as they engage in that business, to per- 
form all their duties as carriers faithfully and regularly. Thelaw only 
covers specific evil practices of the roads, and is silent as to their obli- 
gations. Under its provi-ions a company may, with total impunity, 


sutfer its tracks to become dangerous, its bridges to rot, and its trains 
to be handled by incompetent men. It may kee pits ¢ mployés on con- 
tinuous and sleepless duty for days, and as a necessary result slaughter 
passengers by an alleged ‘‘accident.’’ Or it may, for effect upon stock 
speculations, or. to exhibit the heroic pride of an arrogant management 
squ:ndering other person’s money, force employés to strike, and thus 


for months suspend train serv in utter disregard of its charter ob- 
ligations and of the public welfare Avainst these and countl other 
evils the people have no protection except the uncertain rulings and 


slow processes of the common law as distinguished from statutory law. 


Che design of the bill, on the other hand, is by statute to declare the 
i 


t 
duties and entorce the obligations of railways, and to provide vigilant 
} 


protection to the public by a swift enforcement thereof in every emer- 


gency. It practically says tothe company: ‘*The railroad you operate 
is a public highway built for the public benefit; and so long as you 
possess @ monopoly of its use you shall keep it in proper condition, 
shall regularly run all necessary trains, shall faithfully perform all the 


other obligations of your charter, and shall be punished whenever you 
fail therein.’’ And it charges the Interstate Commerce Commpmssion 
with the duty of enforcement. So that the b 
ground from that embraced by the act of iX8 

The two measures also differ as to the fundamental power on which 


il covers wholly different 


~) 


they rest he act is exclusively based upon that clause of the Con- 
stitution which vests in Congress the authority ‘to regulate commerce 
among the several States.’ The scope of this act can not be greater 
than the scope of that authority. But it happens that a State also has 
authority over commerce within its territory; and that doubt is to 
exact jurisdiction often : e, Just where the authority of Congress 
ind that ot a State may beyin or end as to certain freight, is a more 


troublesome question in practice than it is in the courts And jus 


¢ 
what power Congress can exercise over a corporation chartered by a 
State and operating a road wholly within that State, is a perplexing 
question both in practice and in law 

As a case in point, take the recent Reading lockout. That company 
was chartered by Pennsylvania, and its main line is within that State. 
Besides being a carrier of coal to New York and Boston, which 
terstate con:imerce. it is also the owner and worker of the larger t 
the Schuylkill coal regi Sup » that, as a car r, it hae i 
ready every day to haul and de r the usual supply of coal to tf 
cities, which was not th t: | t 3a mine-owr - 
act purpose of reducing miners’ w ind also of ra the p e of 
coal, it forced its miners into a ‘ é practical] wked them out, 
ind thus stopped the supply of coal f ts trains Query: While Con- 
gress undoubtedly has jurisdiction over the Reading as a carrier of in- 

tate traflic, hasit any di 1, derived from the commerce clause, 

ver the I uiing as an owner or! i n Pennsylvania? 

It is easy to see that by a combi which at times has certainly 


sted, between the Reading and the few other coal roads, which are 


chief o rs of the taining anthracite fields, these carriers wou!d 

le to force a coal famine that might, if continued, sacrifice more 
than were lost in any American battle. One would think that 
Congress must have some power, somewhere and somehow, to prevent 


I 
uch an absolute destruction of interstate commerce; but the question 
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lly has power, under the commerce clause, over the 
of mines, and not as a carrier of interstate 
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brevity, Ishall designate as a ‘‘State’’ company or 
3 chartered by a State and which operates a railway 
y within that State, as distinguished from a company chartered 


by Congress, or from one which has a road in two or more States, and 
shall sometimes use the word ‘‘national’’ in lieu of “‘interstate’’ as 
applied to commerce, and ‘‘road’’ in place of ‘*‘ company.”’ 

All commerce originates in some State, and it remains State com- 
merce until a carrier, either by contracting to deliver it in a different 
State or by hauling it into another State, makes it interstate traflic. 
Clearly, then, it is virtually in the power of the State roads to prevent 





and theory all, traffic from becoming interstate com- 
merce by simply refusing to accept it as anything more than purely 
State freight Under an interpretation of the commerce clause that is 
frequently accepted, so long as the traffic remains State freight the 
roads would be solely responsible to their State governments and out- | 
side the jurisdiction of Congress. 
But it is also evident that the great bulk of interstate commerce is | 
handled by State roads. Its four greatest carriers are the New York | 
Central, Erie, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore and Ohio, each of them a 
State road. Suppose that all State companies, by a subtleand intangi- | 
ble understanding, should each for itself refuse to accept any but State | 
freight; and if the practice were universal no one road would be at a | 
disadvantage with its competitors. They would thus be in position to | 
do one of two things, either to subject the public to the expense of re- | 
shipment at every State line, or else place an embargo upon the com- | 
merce of the United States vastly more rigid and disastrous than any | 
| 
| 
| 


muei, on one 





that the combined nations of Europe could enforce by war. So that 
either Congress must obtain and exercise an effective control over the 
State roads, or else it will be found sooner or later to have but little if | 
any actual power over interstate commerce, or any real ability to pro- | 
tect the people against the piracy of the railways. 

The great puzzle in the railway problem has always been the one | 
created by the double or divided jurisdiction of the nation and of the 
States, and by this ability of State roads to refuse to convert State 
traftic into interstate commerce. It is the jurisdictional puzzle—one 
which all men must concede as a potent and perplexing factor in prac- 
tical legislation. When so grave a difficulty really exists, and one as 
to which the best men may honestly and fairly differ, it is quite cer- 
tain that the railway corporations, with their exhaustless wealth and 
brains, and through their lawyers, writers, and secret agents, will in- 
tensify the trouble and exert every effort to prevent the enactment of 
laws that would subordinate them to a controlling power. 

The bill proposes a solution of this jurisdictional difficulty. 
based upon these propositions: 
_ That a State can not authorize a railroad company to carry inter- 
State commerce. 

That Congress alone can grant this authority. 

That in making such a grant to a State company Congress may re- 


It is 


all rights as against the jurisdiction of the United States which it 
might otherwise possess, and to concede and accept the plenary power 
of Congress over it as a carrier of interstate commerce during its pub- 
lic engagement to so carry. 

And that, by such agreement upon the part of a State company, Con- 
gress may acquire and exercise over State roads whatever control it 
shall deem necessary or expedient for the general welfare. 

It will be observed that the foundation of the bill, so far as it relates 
te State companies, is simply that of an ordinary contract between 
two parties. The constitutional power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce has nothing to de with this contract one way or another, ex- 
cept in so far as it compels the company to obtain from Congress the 
legal authority to carry. The transaction is merely the grant of a 
privilege for a consideration, exactly as isa grant of money for the build- 
ing ofaship. 1t only comes within those rules that apply to ordinary 
contracts between individuals, and is not in the least affected by the 
character or degree of the power of Congress over commerce; not a bit 
more than is a contract to erect a publie building; and in this respect 
the basis of the bill differs from that of the act of 1887. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the expediency of 
acquiring jurisdiction over State roads by this method, there will be 
noue as to the legal correctness of the above propositions. 

That a State has no power whatever to authorize a railroad to carry 
interstate commerce would be true even if the Constitution had not 
assigned this power to Congress. Take the broadest view of a State’s 
sovereignty, and concede its power over commerce within its borders 
to be plenary and abselute, still the scope of that power is bounded by 
the lines of its territory. Assume that Kansas had supreme authority 
over all freight upon its soil, evidently Missouri and Colorado would 
possess equal sovereignty in their territory. Undoubtedly Kansas may 
charter a company to built aroad from Wallace to Kansas City, but it 
can not authorize it to built one in Missouri, having no jurisdiction in 
that State. Missouri may charter a company to build from St. Louis 
to Kansas City, and the rails might be only a tenth of an inch from 


| or put other persons ana property into it? 


| to perform. 


| into another State or to receive commerce therefrom. 


| gets there. 


quire, as a condition precedent, that the company shall agree to waive 
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those of the Kansas road, still neither {State possesses the ability to cross 
the line between them. LEach can go to it, but neither can go beyond 
it. The whole power of a State, be itssovereignty what it may, is cut 
off squarely and completely by this line. 

Hence it can not have any power over persous or property beyond the 
line, because these are subject to another State. Suppose that the Con- 
stitution did not exist, and that the States held the same relation to 
each other that great nations hold. In that event could Kansas, by its 
own right, cross into Missouri and take persons and property out of it, 
By its own right could it 
possibly have any legal relation to or any control whatever over com- 
merce in Missouri? The most that Kansas might do, either then or 
now, would be to permit the entrance of Missouri commerce, but it 
could not itself cross the line and transfer such commerce. Its ability 
as anindependent sovereignty must terminate with itsterritory. Hence 
if it possesses any other ability, as one of the United States, such ability 
must be conferred by the Constitution. But it expressly vests in Con- 
gress plenary power over interstate commerce, and by so doing prohibits 
it to the States; so that neither as a natural sovereign nor as a mem- 
ber of the nation can a State possess any power over such commerce. 

And what a State can not itself perform it can not authorize another 
It can not give a thing which it does not possess. It can 
not empower a company to cross the line or to handle interstate traf- 
fic. The ability of a road chartered by a State stops and ceases with 
the jurisdiction of the State. So that, as a legal truth, no State road 
can or does obtain by its charter the power, the vires, either to carry 
Nor does any 
State charter jn fact contain a grantofthatauthority. Yet the whole 
ability possessed by a corporation is precisely such and such only as 
the charter gives. That charter is the full measure of its powers. In 
Thomas vs. Railroad Company, 101 United States, 81, Justice Miller 
held that— 

The powers of a corporation organized under a legislative charter are only 
such as the statute confers; and the enumeration of them implies the exclusion 
sion of all others. 

He said: 

We take the general doctrine to be in this country, though there may be ex- 
ceptional cases and some authorities to the contrary, that the powers of corpo- 
rations organized under legislative statutes are such and such only as those 
statutes confer. Conceding the rule applicable to all statutes, that what is 
fairly implied is as much granted as what is expressed, it remains that the char- 
ter of a corporation is the measure of its powers,and that the enumeration of 
these powers implies the exclusion of all others. 

Therefore a Kansas company must either obtain the legal ability to 
cross a State line elsewhere than from its charter or remain utterly de- 
void of such ability. Adjacent States can not grant it, for their abil- 
ity is no greater than that of Kansas. They may, as an act of comity, 
autherize the company to transact business in their territory after it 
But from whom is it to obtain the ability to get there? 

Just here the Constitution steps in. By its provisions a State line, 
though purely an imaginary one, is yet as real and masterful as is the 
sovereignty ef the nation. Like the flag, it represents the authority 
of the United States as distinguished from that of a State. It repre- 
sents “‘commerce among the several States’’ over which Congress is 
given plenary control, as distinct from that ecommerce in Kansas or 
Missouri over which its legislature has jurisdiction. 

It is as a hidden wire intensely charged with the electric power of a 
mighty nation, across which nothing can pass without being flashed out 
of the sovereignty of a State and up inte the exclusive sovereignty of 
the United States. The very act of passing freight over it, or of an 
agreement to pass freight over it, changes the traflic from State into in- 
terstate commerce. So that from Congress alone can a State road ob- 
tain, not merely the permission to cross the line, but, what is far more, 
the very strength itself by which alone the company becomes legally 
able either to cross or to carry interstate commerce. For this service, 
until Congress has breathed into the road the spirit of national life, the 
nation’s vires, it isas dead and powerless as were the dry bones in Ezeki- 
el’s vision. In the recent case of Hamilton vs. Dillon, U.S. ; 
Justice Bradley said: : 


It is conceded that in many cases the power to make rules and regulations on 
a particular subject is a limited power, having respect to mode and form, and 
time and circumstances, and not to substanee. But it also must be conceded 
that in other cases the poweris much more extensive and substantial. Thus in 
the Constitution, the several powers “to regulate commerce,’’ * to establish a 
uniform rule of naturalization,” “to make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property belonging to the United States,” are 
understood to give plenary control over those subjects. The power to regulate 
commerce has been held to include the power to suspend it (1 Kent, 432), and 
the power to make rules and regulations respecting the territory of the United 
States has been held to include the power to legislate for and govern such ter- 
ritory, and establish governments therein. (4 Wheat., 423; Story Con., 1, 328.) 
The extensive effect given to these clauses is undoubtedly largely due to the 
charseter of the instrument and that of the donee of the powers, to wit, the leg- 
islature of the United States, to whom the grant of power means the grant of a 
branch of sovereignty. It shows, however, that the rule of construction depends, 
at least in some sort, upon the nature of the subject-matter. In the case before 
us the power of the Government to open and regulate commercial intercourse 
with the enemy was intended to be conferred upon the President and _ the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The power of regulation in such a case is to be taken 
in the broadest sense, and, in our judgment, includes the power to impose such 
conditions as the President and Secretary should see fit. 


The proposition will not be disputed that, if Congress sees fit to make 
any grant to a State corporation of this ability to carry, it may pre- 
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necessity of statutory and enforced law over the roads, and the wonder | them, being heartily willing as well as able to perform all its duties reg- 
arises whether it can now be enacted against theirinfluence. Is it too | ularly, should realize the advantage of carrying the whole national 
late? traffic; would it join the ‘‘combine,’’ or accept the act? It would 
A potent reason for the adoption of the bill also exists in the fact | take thetraffic! But anacceptance by one would compel an acceptance 
that American railway law has been made by the courts, and in some | by all. 
instances by corporation judges, rather than by Congress or a Legisla Second. Suppose, however, that a perfect combination of all the rail- 
ture. Sixty years ago there was no occasion for such law, because no | roads in the United States were effected, then what would be thesitua- 
railways. When these came they simply took the place of country | tion? The State roads would be amenable to their own Leyislature, 
roads, turnpikes, and canals as public highways for the transportation | and so far as the bill is concerned might continue to haul State freight. 


of travel and traffic. Necessarily they were built and operated under | Those chartered by the United States, as were the Pacifics, would be 
the common law relating to highways and carriers. directly responsible toCongress under statutory law. Those operating 


Being an agency distinctively different from any before known, new | a road in more than one State would be subject to the constitutional 
and doubtful questions arose that often required prompt action. Nat- | power of the United States, and to prosecution by it both under that au- 
urally the parties resorted to the courts. So that these questions, in- | thority and under common law. Hence all of them, except for the pres- 
stead of receiving settlement by the Legislature, were determined by | ent the State roads, would face a legal conflict with a government able to 
the courts, which extended or applied the established principles of com- | bear the expense, and to enforce the decrees of its courts, as to the 
mon law, as the peculiarities of the new agency or the rights of the pub- | nature of which decrees no lawyer could entertain a doubt. In ad- 
lic required. Hence our railway law to-day is substantially a growth | dition, they would face the certuinty of national legislation compelling 
and bundle of judicial decisions, and not at all a legislative enactment. | their service as interstate carriers. 

It is common as distinct from statutory law. Section 7 of the act of 1887 prohibits combinations to prevent the 

This very fact challenges attention, because it is a gross neglect or | continuous carriage of freight from place of shipment to place of des- 
abnegation by Congress of its constitutional duty. The power to make | tination, under penalty; and all roads are subject to the act. Say that 
laws is prohibited to the courts by being expressly vested in Congress. | a car from Chicago to New York reached the Pittsburgh depot. If the 
That the courts, in the absence of statutes, should enforce common Jaw | Pennsylvania, as a State road, declined to receive it, the commission 
is eminently proper and vital; but this does not relieve Congress. And | would secure summary action by United States courts enforcing the act 
that it, during a half century teeming and bristling with develop- | of 1887 and backed bya nation. Atthe same time the company would 
ments, should suffer the courts to really make the specific law now gov- | be on trial by the State court, as a common carrier, for retusing Penn- 
erning a system so immense and a service so fateful to the Republic as | sylvania freight destined to another State, and would be before the Leg- 
is that of our railways, was simply a gross dereliction of duty. There | islature to save itscharter from forfeiture for abuseror non-user. Every 
was no excuse for it and certainly is none for its continuance. If | railroad in America would jeopardize its charter by refusing interstate 
nothing more be done, surely it is high time that the essence of the | freight. 


widespread and cumbersome mass of varying judicial decisions be at The alternatives, then, that would present themselves to all the com- 
least embodied in a precise statute, and that specific penalties be im- | panies would be these: On the right, steady business, regular profits, 
posed, peace, and a clear conscience, as a reward for the performance of char- 


And in determining what that statute shall be Congress is no more | ter obligation; on the left, loss of business, shrinkage of profits, shriv- 
to be bound by these decisions, made in the absence of statutes and | eling of stocks, bonds, and property, legal and legislative war with 
under common law, than it is by those of England two hundred years | the United States, forfeiture of charters by the State, and the deserved 
ago. Circumstances have changed. Competition is giving way to uni- | fate and remorse of a criminal. And in the event of forfeiture, as was 
fied combination, and equity to rapacity. Forces more cyclonic and | long ago decided by the supreme court of Pennsylvania, the road would 
dangers more vengeful than any known to American history sweep up | remain just where, what, and as it always was—a public highway; 
and spread as a black cloud in the heavens. Upon Congress rests the | and the franchise of operating it would either be directly exercised by 
responsibility and duty of making the law what it ought to be, irre- | the State through a receiver, or indirectly by another corporation, to 
spective of any opinion which a corporation judge may have twisted | whom the Legislature would grant that franchise by the same power 
out of vague common law for the protection in a particular case of a | that the original grant was made. 
master behind the bench. It might well happen that a statute en- Perhaps this eminent court in 1856 was as disinterested and learned in 
acted by the agents of the people and for the protection of the people, | the law as is the average railroad attorney of to-day; and perhaps Judge 
should be quite different from a web of decisions virtually spun by | Jeremiah Black, as a writer of English, forging great truths into terse 
the corporations acting through judicial weavers. That the great ma- | sentences, like an intellectual trip-hammer, might at least equal a Wall- 
jority of our judges are pure, upright, and free from corporation in- | street editor. A sample is appended, which contains the essence of 
fluence I have no possible doubt, and gladly say so. Their decisions | corporation law on the matter of forfeiture. So that having everything 
amply prove both personal integrity and learning. But that others | to gain by consenting, and everything to lose by rejecting, the roads 
were under this banefu) influence I have equally no doubt; the decis- | would accept the amended act of 1866. But neither their wishes nor 
ions justify it. And I now say so for the purpose of emphasizing the | course should be in the least regarded by Congress in prescribing the 
necessity that when taking current railway law as a standard of judg- | conditions embodied. The design of law is not to please offenders, but 
ment we should ever remember how it was formed, and the interest of | to restrain them, and by so doing to protect the public. 
the corporations in its formation, should be always on guard against a Third. The enactment of the bill would thus squarely have raised 
judicial exercise of their power and be swift to strike its effects from | the issue between the power of the United States to enforce law and the 
existing law. The true question for Congress to decide is not what the | ability of the railways to evade law. On the one side would be the 
courts have held in the absence of statutes, nor what a particular de- | National and State Legislatures and courts, vigorously upheld by an 
cision may have been, nor what obiter dicta may have been injected, but | intent and resolute people; on the other a handful of directors and sala- 
is, what do the necessities of to-day and of the future, the welfareof the | ried officials, dependent upon the will of stockholders whose capital 
people, and the safety of the Republic demand that American railway | was tottering on the brink of a precipice. And the sole issue at con- 
law ought to be? That is the point. troversy would be whether the roads should submit to executed law. 

The question may fairly be asked: Since the jurisdiction of the bill | The corporations would then vividly realize what now they forget in 
depends upon a voluntary acceptance by the State companies of the | the pride of their leaping power, namely, that everything they have, 
amended act of 1866, and since the conditions embodied might be dis- | enjoy, or can do, hangs like a plummet to its cord, upon law alone; 
tasteful to them, why would they not refuse their consent; and if they | and that law derives its strength solely from the will and obedience of 
did, what would be the situation? a great people. They would then realize what they ought to realize 

They would not decline, for three controlling reasons: First, they | now, that not a rail, car, stock, bond, or charter has any security what- 
would have everything to gain by accepting, and second, everything to | ever save from the public will as expressed in law, and chiefly from 
lose by rejecting the amended law; and third, its enactment would | that tender homage and reverence which radiates from the glowing 
have so changed the present posture of affairs that they dare not de- | hearts of our liberty-loving millions as does the light from the sun. 
cline. These men, too, have rights—a right to business, to profits, to prop- 

First. Prior to acceptance they could not carry a dollars’ worth of | erty and power; and necessarily their individual interests differ and 
interstate travel or traffic, the penalties being amply sufficient to pre-| clash. Yet each man yields tw the law as being the standard and em- 
vent them. They would see that the bill only required a regular per- | bodiment of the public good, and en masse they uphold and enforce the 
formance of their charter duties and a faithful execution of existing ob- | law. And when the issue was squarely made as to whether the cor- 
ligations, Also, that the profits of their business wholly depend upon | porations should obey the law, every musket in America would of it- 
exactly the same things. It is their true financial and corporate inter- | sclf jump intoserried and countless ranks were there need. The cow- 
est to do daily precisely what it says they shall do. Their own pock- | ardice of the corporations is only equaled by their arrogance. They 
ets demand everything that it demands. Suppose that the Erie ac- | are brave in spending other people’s money in hiriug detectives to 
cepted and the Pennsylvania declined? The former would increase its | hound a brakeman or miner—he is poor and defenseless. But let their 
business and profits, say, to the extent that the latter lost national | presidents face a criminal trial leading to a felon’s cell, and a rabbit 
traffic. It would enlarge its territory, multiply the value of tonnage, | before a pointer would not be a comparison. There is not a corpora- 
rapidly increase its wealth, and expand its power; while the latter | tion in America that would dare to reject the amended act. - 
would contract, sicken, and soon be captured by the former. Or sup- It is strange that the capitalists who control roads and especially 
pose a combination of all trunk lines should be mooted, but thatoneof | the men who manage them do not see the inevitable result of theiz 
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present methods, and that ultimate security can only be afforded by 
the enactment of such a law as this bill. They are their own worst 
enemies and as blind to their surroundings as is an oyster to the 
ocean. By their habitual violations of law; by respecting it only where 
they can use it as a cat’s paw in snatching a chestnut from the 
fire; by doing through their own rifles in the hands of Pinkerton un- 
der their pay, that which the State alone through its officers or mili- 
tia has the right to do in enforcing law; by corrruptly influencing 
elections and Legislatures, State and national, for the express purpose 
of preventing the enactment of laws restraining their own license; by 
malignant efiorts to bull-doze men whose duty it is to make or enforce 
law, but who neither shield corporation rotteness nor fear their power; 
by prostituting the press when they can; by gagging with threats of 
vengeance merchants and shippers; by wrenching out of the traffic all 
that it will bear, in pitiless disregard of the right of the farmer and 
mechanic to the profit of his labor; by weary years, each more crowded 
than its predecessor with their evasions, trangressions, and contempt 
for law, the corporations are not only destroying law, but what is tai 
worse, that respect and homage of the masses which are the very 
strength and life of law. 

They are chafing the cord on which alone hang their franchises, profits, 
and existence. By greed and grind they are arousing and enraging, 
not merely a few employés in the grip of their power, but the millions 
of a continent, whose power is that of a cyclone. No other people are 
so patient, so long-suffering, soslow to avenge; but when they do strike 
it is as swiftly and surely as the lightning from God’s clouds. 

If Wall street wants a whole year of Black Fridays and the silence 
of atombit can be accommodated. Colossal rascalities are not the pride 
of the American masses; nor is a plea of the statute of limitations in 
bar of a fair trial the jewel of American honor. Corporations have 
power—terrible power—but it is only as a dew drop to an ocean com- 
pared with thatof the whole people. This bill is simply a proposition 
to exert that power in a salutary and constitutional way over the cor- 
porations. It is reasonable, fair, just, and imperatively demanded by 
the public welfare. It raises the square issue between railways with- 
out or above law, and railways controlled by law. They can pass it, 
perhaps they can defeat it; but some day they will be curbed and sub- 
jected, as are all other persons, by the public will. It may be through 
a statute simply embodying existing common law, or it may be through 
the lightning’s flash and the cyclone’s sweep—but it will be. 
{Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Erie and Northeast Railroad Company « 

Casey, 26 Pennsylvania State Report, 307 ] 

Black, J. Contracts between the State and corporate bodies can not be im- 
plied from anything but plain words; and those words must be spoken by the 
General Assembly, and enrolled in solemn form amongitsacts. * * * 

The charter was repealed at the last session of the Legislature, and the gov- 
ernor was authorized to appoint some qualified person to take charge of the 
road which the company had built, and keep it in good running order and repair 
for the use of the public. 

The authority given by the act of October, 1855, to the defendant to take pos 


session of the railroad is asserted by the plaintiffs to be an act of confiscation 
a taking of private property for public use without compensation. If this be 


true, the injunction ought to be awarded; for nolegislature can do such a thing | 


under our constitution, When a corporation is dissolved by a repeal of its char- 
ter, the Legislature may appoint, or authorize the governor to appoint a per- 
son to take charge of its assets for the use of the creditors and stockholders; and 
this is not confiscation, any more than it is confiscation to appoint an adminis- 
trator to a dead man, or a committee for a lunatic. But money or goods or 
lands, which are or were the private property of a defunct corporation, can not 
be arbitrarily seized for the use of the State without compensation paid or pro- 
vided for. 

This act, however, takes nothing but the road. Is that private property? 
Certainly not. It is a public highway, solemnly devoted by law to the public 
use. When the lands were taken to build on they were taken for the public 
use ; otherwise they could not have been taken at all. It is true the plaintiffs 
had a right to take tolls from all who traveled or carried freight on it, according 
to certain rates fixed in its charter, but that was a mere franchise, a privilege 
derived entirely from the charter, and it was gone when the charter was re- 

aled. 

PThe State may grant to a corporation, or to an individual, the franchise of 
taking tolls on any highway, opened or to be opened, whether it b= a railroad 
or river, canal or bridge, turnpike or common road, When the franchise ceases 
by its own limitation, by forfeiture, or by repeal, the highway is thrown back 
on the hands of the State, and it becomes her duty, as the sovereign guardian 
of the public right and interest, totake care of it. She may renew the franchise, 
give it to some other person, exercise it herself, or declare the highway open 
and free to all the people. 

If the railway itself were the private property of the stockholders, then it re- 
mains theirs, and they may use it without a charter as other people use their 
own, run it on their own account, charge what toll they please, close it or open 
it when they think proper, disregard every interest except theirown. The re- 
peal of charters on such terms would be courted by every railroad company in 
the State, for it would have no effect but to emancipate them from the control 
of law and convert their limited privileges into broad, unbounded license. On 
this principle a corporation might be rewarded but never punished for miscon- 
duct. Repeal of its charter instead of bringing it to a shameful end would put 
* length of days in its right hand and in its left hand riches and honor.” 

But it isnot so. Railroads made by the authority of the commonweaith upon 
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creation, to the period when the Legislature should dissolve it for misconduct 
When the legislative will was spoken its hour had come. 

Having no right to keep the franchises any longer,it would be absurd to 
claim compensation for taking them away lo say that the stockholders have 
+ right to compensation for the franchises because they are wrongfully taken, 
and that they were wrongfully taken because they have a right to compensa- 
tion, would be reasoning in a very vicious circle If the stockholders had a 
right to retain the franchises the charter could not be re pealed ata with or 
without compensation. If they had norightto retain them, they have no claim 
to compensation, 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


WM. H. MARTIN, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1888. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (IL. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 


Mr. MARTIN said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Itis with great diffidence that I rise to address 
the House this evening, but this is an occasion fraught with interest, 
coupled with the seriousness of the question now under consideration— 
a question which involves the welfare of the people and the prosperity 
of the Government. ‘The question of a revision of our tariff system is 
one that necessarily requires close and careful study. 

It is a broad and important question, which I approach with hesita- 
tion. I trast I may be pardoned for trespassing upon the time and 
patience of the House in attempting to speak on a subject where so 
many interests are involved. 

This is the first time I have had the honor of addressing this body. 
I am free to confess [am not sufficiently equipped with intormation to 
discuss before this House the great tariff question, which has been the 
subject for consideration by some of the most learned and able men of 
this generation. This is a new place and a new situation for me. I 
am not schooled in the arts of oratory, and have had limited experi- 
ence in the halls of legislation. Strange as these surroundings may be 
to me, I have the same right as others whose faces are familiar to these 
walls, made so by years of service in this Chamber. 


HON. 


I owe it to my- 


| self and to my constituents who have honored me with a seat upon 





land taken under her right of eminent domain, and established by her laws as | 


thoroughfares for the commerce that passes through her borders, are her high- 
ways. No corporation has any property in them, though corporations may 
have franchises annexed to and exercisable within them. 

Such a franchise the plaintiffs had, but they have it no longer. The right to 
take toll on a road is an ineorporeal hereditament, which may be granted to a 
corporation or to an individual, and the grantee has an estate in the franchise. 


this floor to give my voice and vote in support of this bill, which in 
my humble opinion is for the benefit of the people whom I represent. 

I am a member of that party which has always advocated the prin- 
ciples of reform, and to relieve the oppressed and overtaxed millions 


| of Jaboring men and women of this grand and growing Republic. My 


allegiance to the party under whose banner I am proud to march tells 
me I must do what I can to bring about that reform in the tariff sys- 
tem to which the Democratic party stands pledged to the sixty millions 
of American people. I am for the passage of the bill under discussion, 
commonly known as the Mills bill, because it is Democratic, and I be- 
lieve it to be right! [Applause.] I have no apology to make for the 
position I take upon this matter. I do it from a conviction of duty 
and right, and no matter who may say so, my vote for this bill is not 
a vote tocripple any of the ‘‘infantindustries’’ of this country. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

An industry that can not prosper with as high a rate of duty as is 
authorized by this bill ought to be abandoned. In his message to Con- 
gress President Cleveland struck the key-note of future prosperity and 
sounded the death-knell of arobber protective tariff, by which the man 
ufacturer is made richer and the grand army of laboring people reduced 
year by year to poverty and almost starvation. 

Whodoes protection protect? Notthe farmer; nor the man or woman 
in the factory; not the plow-boy nor the bricklayer; not the man at the 
forge nor the woman at the loom. I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, who 
it protects. It protects the rich; it protects the manufacturer, whose 
millions are made by the sweat and muscle of the laboring people, who 
bear the burden of taxation and to whom we must all look for the further 
perpetuity of this Union. t 


The man who earns his bread by the sweat 
of his brow is, in my opinion, the grandest work of God. He is honest, 
he is fearless, and he is brave. 

Who is it that has been here for months swarming about the halls 
and corridors of this Chamber asking for protection, asking that the 
robber tariff be continued as one of the perpetual institutions of his 
Government? Has it been the farmer with his plow-shoes hammered 


| full of hobnails, dignified by the virgin soil upon his hands, whose tread 


we have heard upon the marble floors of thisCapitol? Has it been the 


| artisan from the workshops and manufactories, with oil and grease upon 


But what estate? The estate endures forever if the charter be perpetual; for | 
years if it be given for a limited period, and at will if it be repealable at the | 


leasure of the Legislature. This corporation. after its privileges were abused, 
ad an estate at will, and the Commonwealth choge to demand repossession. 
That terminated the estate as completely as an estate for years would be termi- 
nated after the expiration of theterm. The grant was exhausted, the corpora- 
tion lived itstime out. Its lease of life was expressly limited, at the day of its 





his clothing, deep furrows upon his brow, bearing the sign of years of 
labor, weighted down by the tax of protective tariff on almost every- 
thing he consumes? I ask my Republican friends if they have seen 
any of this class attempting to batter down the doors of Congress that 
protection may live. May I ask the gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House if they would know this class if they chance to meet them? 
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From the manner in which their interests are neglected and trampled 
under foot by the other side of this House I doubt exceedingly if a dele- 
gation of these honest and toiling people were to be met in the middle 
of Pennsylvania avenue by the entire Republican membership of this 
body, with brass bands in the front and bannersin the rear, there would 
not be one of you who would know, without inquiring from this side 
of the House, who and what this strange body of people were and from 
hence they came. [Applause.] 


No, we ha 1 


none of this class here. Th ir voices were h ara 


in the great battle fought in November, 1236, when they sent their 
representatives to this floor instructed by the voice of their toiling 
millions to reduce taxation on all the necessaries of life. In the battle 
to be waged this year there will come a charge from the great body of 


working people which will be made on the second Tuesday of next 
November, and so terrific will it be in its force that you protection 
will fall before it like grass before the scythe. 

The day of the protectionist is fast drawing toa close. We are en- 
tering upon a new epoch in the history of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I will tell my Republican friends who have been from 
the day Congress convened until the present hour asking for the con- 
tinuance of the protective tariff system. You all know him well, you 
have smoked his three for a dollar cigars and drank hissparkling cham- 
pagne. You have felt the touch of his soft,velvety hand and seen him 
drive from one end of the avenue to the other in his satin-lined car- 
riages and English dog-carts drawn by bang-tailed horses, driven by 

well young men who for style, pomp, and glory rival the choicest se- 
lection of modern dude. This is the class of men we bump upagainst 
and fall over from day to day in and about the corridors of this build- 
ing. Men who have grown rich by protection, who think this Govern- 
ment was established for their particular benefit. This is the manu- 
facturer who says ‘‘ Give us protection or down gees your infant indus- 
tries.’’ 

A system of protection which protects the few at the expense of the 
many is a species of class legislation which is a blot upon the fair name 
of American liberty. It is a fraud and a farce, and has served to en- 
courage and build up an aristocracy more dangerous than that which 
has so long disgraced the history of the Old World. 

From the official report I find the revenue for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1887— 





nimounted to $371,403,277.66, while our expenditures for the same time, inciud- 
ing interest and sinking fund for the public debt, amounted to $315,83),428.12; 
leaving a surplus of $55,567,549.54 over and above all requirements for current 
expenditure. The receipts for the current year up to March 1 amounted to $253,- 
905,890, and the estimates for the remaining four months are $136,004,110; mak- 
ing total receipts forthe year $390,000,000. The expenditures for the current year 
to March 1 amount to $180,594,915, and the estimates of expenditure for the re- 
maining four months amount to $129,405,085, making a total of expenditures of 
$3£9,000,000; leaving a surplus of $31,000,000, 





The bill now under discussion reduces in general the rates of taxa- 
g 


tion. Itreduces the amount of tariff on articles upon which the tariff 


is assessed. The law upon which the Republican party is standing 
embraces in its schedule 2,000 articles. Among those 2,000 articles 
there are between 175 and 200 which pay a higher tax than the remain- 
ing 1,800; but these 1,800 articles, bearing a lighter measure of taxa- 
tien, are those consumed by the wealthy. Among those other articles 
upon which the heavier taxation falls there are embraced many neces- 
saries of life which must be purchased for the purpose of consuraption 
by the humbler and harder-working classes of the country. 

The bill reported by the Ways and Means Committee places most of 
these articles of necessity upon the free-list. This is done in the in- 
terest of labor, for the protection of the poor. While many of these 
articles are by this bill placed upon the free-list, most of the articles are 
reduced as to the amount of tariff imposed. Why is this? It is for 
the purpose of meeting the exigencies of the times. Had I the power 
I would apply the ax to the root of the tree. I would permit each 
State to arrange its own commerce and its own taxes. But I am not 
in the forum where it would be proper to advocate a policy of that 
character. 

But, sir, under our system protection creates different classes among 
the people. We live in a free and enlightened land; where classes and 
distinctions are by such systems of taxation encouraged. 

The total amount of the surplus in the Treasury on the Ist of next 
July will, it is estimated, exceed the sum of $150,000,000. These are 


immense sums of money to be drawn from the people in the shape of 


taxes, and of which the farmers of this country pay a very large per- 
centage. 

Day by day, week by week, month by month, and year by year the 
circulating medium of the country through this system of excessive 
taxation is being drawn from the people—from the channels of trade— 
until there is not enough money in circulation with which to carry on 
the legitimate business of the country. The doors of the Treasury are 
fairly bulging out and breaking from their hinges, so great has become 
the surplus—the money of the people drawn from their pockets through 
this infernal system of taxation known as “‘ protection.’’ A Govern- 
ment like ours should tax its people for the purpose of raising revenue 
sufficient to carry on the expenses of the Government, but ne more. 
What right has the Government to take from its people the circulating 
medium, which is the property of the people, and lock it up im the 
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vaults of the Treasury, where it remains idle, and neither the people 
nor the Government is made the beneficiary ? 

What isthe result of this? A stagnation in business resulting in fail- 
ure after failure, to be followed with bankruptcy, ruin, and general 
demoralized condition of commercial affairs. This is what our system 
of protection is doing. There is no longer any use of disguising the 
fact that a financial crisis is staring us in the face, and I predict now 
that unless the burden of unjust taxation is lifted from the people it 
will come only too secon. 

The passage of the Mills bill will do much to avert the coming dan- 
ger, unless the crisis is so nearly arrived that there is no escape. AsI 
have already stated, the bill under discussion reduces the whole tariff 
schedule, and at the same time provides sufficient revenue for an eco- 


nonical administration of public affairs. No calamity can follow its 
adoption. All classes will be treated alike and every avenue of trade 
will be fairly dealt with. There will be no injury to ecommerce and 


no injustice done to any citizen in any part of this great Republic. 

I am opposed to the protection policy of our Government. It is an 
enemy of the people who toil. It takes from them what is justly theirs 
and places it in the pockets of the rich and favored few, who flourish in 
splendor because the laboring people, who constitute the great majority 
of consumers, must by the system of protection pay tribute to the aris- 
tocratic manufacturer. 

The policy of protection as advocated by the Republican party is a 
menace to the progress and prosperity of the millions of farmers and 
other laborers from one end of the country to the other. 

I come from one of the richest agricultural districts in the great State 
of Texas. I know, as all must know who are the least familiar with 
the customs and hardships of those who dig from the soil the produets 
of the country, that they are unjustly taxed. I am myself a farmer 
and know whereof I speak. 

Who of all the people in this Republic are more industrious than 
the farmer? Whocontributes more tothe support of the Government? 
And yet who derives less benefit from its national council? They 
work both early and late. It is true their ways may be simple and 
their wants few, yet the necessary articles for their consumption are 
precisely the same as those who are blessed with the smiles of fortune 
and live in affluence and luxury. 

There are few articles of necessary consumption which the people 
of my district are compelled to have and do have that are not subject 
to taxation under the present system of protective tariff. There is lit- 
tle if any quality of clothing which is not taxed. The cost of almost 
every article which goes to make up the various pieces of machinery 
and implements with which to cultivate and carry on the farm, is 
increased because of protective-tariff taxation. 

Every mowing-machine, plow, wheat-drill, cultivator, wagon, buggy, 
trace-chain, harrow, ax, ax-handle, hoe, hoe-handle, and hundreds 
of other necessary articles are found stamped thereon the mark of pro- 
tection. Is there any wonder why the great majority of people are 
complaining and threaten to rise in just indignation while laboring 
under the burden of the protective-tariff policy? The people are look- 
ing to you and to me as members of this Congress to furnish them the 
necessary relief, and if we do not give it to them they will send Repre- 
sentatives here who will. 

The farmer is confronted with innumerable obstacles which make 
his path the harder to travel. There is hardly a State in the Union, 
and particularly in the West and South, where farm lands have not de- 
preciated from 30 to 50 per cent. within the last ten years. 

Tt matters little how much improvement may be placed upon the 
lands by the farmer, the land year by year depreciates in value. As 
the land depreciates taxesincrease. It is said there are but two things 
in this world of which we are absolutely certain. One is death and 
the other is taxation, and taxation seems to be more certain than death, 
at least it comes more often. [ Applause. ] 

Almost every articleconsumed by the farmer is taxed, while that which 
he produces is not taxed. ; 

The heaviest of protection is imposed upon the poor man. It is not 
the poor man of Germany, itis not the poor man of England, it is not 
the poor man of Denmark, it is not the poor man of France, but it is 
the poor manin your own midst upon whom you set the heaviest weight 
for the purpose of your protection. [Applause. ] 

While the lands of the farmer are depreciating in value, as is also his 
hogs, his cattle, and his sheep, taxation grows higher and higher until 
it takes about all he produces with which to pay taxes and keep out of 
the clutches of the sheriff, whose duty it is to sell him out when he be- 
comes delinquent in the payment of his taxes. 

What is the condition of the landed interests? I mean the small 
farms of the poor man. Go to Iowa, to Kansas, to Michigan—in fact, 
to any of the States of the West and South. Money is scarce; farmers 
scarcely able to run their farms without assistance. Does the assisi- 
ance come from the enormous surplus in the Treasury? No; it comes 
from the banker who lends money well secured for as high a rate of in- 
terest as he can get. 

The farmer gets his assistance, but how often is it but temporary, to 
be swallowed up finally by the banker, who has become his creditor, 
and in a little while all is gone. 

‘fake, for instance, a man who owns asmall farm which, according to 
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When the people of this country are fully aware of the enormous 
percentages they are paying in the shape of protective-tariff taxation 
upon the necessaries of life, I can not imagine they will ask that the 
system be continued. 

How many farmersand other laboring people of this country do you 
suppose buy from year to year the worst kind of shoddy goods, and at 
the same time pay the required protective tariff taxation? Take, for 
instance, blankets, which contain as much aud perhaps more hair than 
wool, and boots and shoes, the solesof which are made from pasteboard. 

It matters little how great the fraud is in trade, protective-tariff tax- 
ation is never lessened. These are but few of the many impositions 
inflicted upon the poor man by the manufacturer, and at the same 
time the toiling consumer pays for the privilege of this ‘* beautiful pro- 
tection’? which our Republican friends would make believe is the cor- 
ner-stone of our Government. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I can not better illustrate the condition of the farmer 
and the burdens he is forced to bear under our present protective-tarift 
system, and the amount of taxes he pays annually to the support of 
protection and to his own ruin than by quoting from a speech deliv- 
ered in this House a few days ago by Mr. STEWART, of Georgia: 


Schedule under act of 1883—present law. 
I insist that the farmers of this country, although in numbers the largest, are 
not benefited by a high tariff, but, on the contrary, are shamefully discrimi- 
nated against, and it is not so strange that their farms are heavily mortgaged 
when we come to understand how the tariff affects them. 
Under the present law let us see what an ordinary family on a farm has to 
contribute to the Government. I submit a schedule of articles mostiy used by 
a family as an illustration, and the duty on them, and also showing the reduc- 
tion proposed under the Mills bill. 































| | } 
Value. | Duty. Gain. 
| Per cent. 
Cy CIN ss icine sib scinne éctesimeiittaain eee | $35.00 47= $16. 45 
FF  vseanissthevtnincitaantetenatialatadeiad Lciess saat 3l= 10.85 | 
——| %.6 
a OE Eo sccecncnsussesinctemessemaeemeitheniies 5 55=- 6.60 
BR RRND Wi hssccccccncccpnsce 3= 4.20} 
——)| 2.40 
One set cheap glassware ... soneucheabil 56= 2.24 
Bee NE Wi iinkiaic oka sidevnaienesinnnensccnmiienaimnal SL nhapnavkiocasul 4i= 1. 64 
—— .60 
One set cheap cutlery...... pduiecbussinnuetiipesctintiantend 2.00 | 50> 1.00 
BF EI Wises wins csoeyn cxmasscarmvcinn amaneeaualenieeentomiasy at ea ae 
—_—_ 30 
Dove wet. BES Wi FB ivcses cases’ sssncssectovcsoavinse 27.00 | 7= 12.00 
a ED Ran icca dined itinks Wiadinicuvetintbidiiontaal seoseostn pedi 30= 8.00 
j _—__ 4.00 
Sugar....... pupsnapouresntnieenasinuts suaétibianntimednaineael 20.00 | 6= 12.00 
By Mills bill. i “leccsco msc] Ome BRED 
Co 2.00 
I ais. scctistcsiiaitiion hating ctacitidmonndadialaaal 10. 00 47= 4.70 
Se I Ps dined: dictenistaatinniei tinue sacostounscnnane cough ienesncnepinecs | 3= 3,50 
i | ——} 1,20 
Rico nes ncvesocrpennniins nsscniuliejcciemmnidaaiabaiadibehdaed 3.00 40= 1,20) 
By Mills bill Free-list. 
| — 1,20 
Two suits each for father and two sons, six 
CRU TI hee sc00ve withneniseuticie teneninidactel 84.00 Si= 45.36 
By Mills bill........ 0 -wavenebsounaneseceeneninngcansepassanstabentesneeinens 45= 37.80 
—_——_— 7.56 
Two suits each for mother and two daughters, 
six suits, $14........... ..00 sinsanerennicienial sounsendal 84. 00 82= 68.88 
OF FE rcicscbtinsinmenanenni ceahibniinns aaah 40= 43.60 
} ——)| 35.22 
Twelve pairs shoes, $2.50 eacll...........c0.ceeses serene 30.00 | 30= 9.00 | 
Br SD BUEN ence vesesnteterteceesinstsdneetinnanbea anda b= 4.50 
—-— 4.50 
Six wool hats, $1 be eel 6.00 73= 4.38 
Sy GEE TIEEE, ions 00s ,contiinnsstnnneecvecwninstsnenss-ppbulsaaencensniaaianl 40= 2.40 
| 1,98 
Six fur hats, $2.50 each............. fod 15. 00 | 52> 7.80 
By Mills bill............ sasen =| sescenmmanine } 40> 6.20 
1.60 
Six ladies’ hata, $3 eaels...........ccccosccrescssseeseceesees 18.00 70= 12.60 
By Mills bill...........c0s000 sutisitendiiamiiidiateiian aise | 40= 7.20 
5. 40 
Six bonnets for ladies, $3 each ................ceceeeeen | 18, 00 | 70= 12.60 
Bea RED MINED aiicccncsenndsntessbusdekinebeniitinindchiicwulaes bene senubwernten | <= 7.20) 
| — 5.40 
Farming tools, including plows, gear, hand- | i 
saw, ax, draw-knife, chains, ete.............. } 60.00 | 47= 28.20 | 
By Mills Dill ...........c00ccee ididinahivebiaitailiinatp inl Scsnieiiiiinlied |} 34= 13.60! 
i | 14.60 
i et lee piulnsiinsoentmmanendianns | 20.00; *48= 9.80 
By Milis bill ................. ail cbaaaslnendaiel Ferg | S0= 6.00] 
| 880 
Thread, needles, thimbles, scissors, ete........... | 12. 00 | = 49) 
Be BE EE pacrereiateensvtianenitiiie pte tiaras Eeiinndantetian | 20> 2.40) 
1 1,80 
Four pairs blankets, $3 each ..............cccceeeeneeee | 12.00 | 70=: 8.40 
TR TRON siicdrarnsspnchintbenaniditinineiienieal aia | 40= 4.80 
3.60 
Two umbrellas, $2.50 Cach.......ccccescccccseeesececeses 5. 00 = 2.00 
Way BO BG sa viersenicasininctiotns siniiipniasinacaitael gelled = 1.50 i 
Cotton hosiery, undershirts, ete........... | 8.00 | 4= 3.60 
| Nr 5 Sil stcstsehadiinliced | = 2.40 
. | 1,20 
Window-glaas......ccccccccccccccceses a 2.0 = Le 
By MEUEE NR wnvcicses <osssemsbsdnasbiaenranatinaal Spent cael beimnandon | @g= .@ 
34 
reh...... supiinaquecnnescecensteussestacbsspiensiainelisaielanlll 4,00 %= 3.70 
BET REEL sccoxeybnspnenensmonetinmeinsnbintienini valesodis eoescoen . 47= 1.88 
| 1,82 














Value. Duty. Gain. 
Per cent. 
Pick seisserees 113= $11.30 
By Mills bill 100= 10.00 
$1.30 
Total cost under present tariff ............... 501. 00 -- 199.27 
FORE Ne Wii Rcissesaneciswmnntscoesesceccescentaseven eqose eel’ a. 
—— 84, 29 





From the foregoing calculation it will be seen that the entire amount of goods 
purchased at the prices named amounts to $501, that the present duty on these 
articles amounts to $189.27, and the duty as proposed by the Mills bill would 
amount to $104.99, which deducted from the rate of duty under the present law 
would be a net gain of $84.29, 

A farmer or any other laboring man has but to read the above state- 
ment to show him in the most convincing manner how himself and 
family are being robbed from year to year by our protective-tariff system. 

At this rate, as will beseen, there is a saving under the Mills bill of 
$84.29 a year, which in five years at the same rate would amount to 
$421.45, which would go a great ways with a poor family toward buy- 
ing a piece of ground or building a little home. 

This is a country of the people; they are its rulers, and they are al- 
ways awake to what they believe to be the best interests for themselves 
and for the Government. There does not a day pass that I am not in 
receipt of numerous petitions from the various granges and farmers’ 
alliances in my State asking that Congress do something to prevent the 
accumulation of the surplns which contracts the currency, which in- 
creases the value of money, but decreases the value of land and labor. 
The people see it and the people feel more than we imagine the hard- 
ships of this contraction of currency, which thev say to us should be 
so disbursed as to increase the circulating medium and stimulate a 
healthy state of trade throughout the whole country. 

In the same petition comes the earnest plea that taxation be equal- 
ized, and that all existing laws which tend to favor any class to the 
detriment of the whole people be repealed. These people know what 
they are talking about, and they know what is to theirinterest. Their 
petitions are just and fair; they are not unreasonable, and we, as the 
representatives of the people, should listen to the voice of those of 
whom we are the servants. I say, Mr. Chairman, it is idle to go to 
the statistics of foreign nations upon the subject of labor and consump- 
tion while we have statistics for the country in which we live. 

How idle it is for statesmen to throw away time in discussing Euro- 
pean statistics when this country is teaching you lessons that never can 
be forgotten. But the depreciation of value in land, in horses, in cat- 
tle, and in labor does not appear in the statistics of the census of 1880. 
The suffering and the toil and the trials of the people of this country 
do not appear there. Nor are they enumerated among the foreign sta- 
tistics. Then, why are you wasting the time of Congress quoting 
those statistics in the discussion of a question like this for the benefit 
of the people that live in this great and glorious Government? I say 
such a course of proceeding is idle and foolish. [ Applause. ] 

I have before me, Mr. Chairman, an article that appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat some time ago. It contains the statistics col- 
lected by the grange lodges of the great West and of the southern portion 
of this nation, especially the granges of Missouri and Kansas. 

Mr. BLAND. Those appeared in the St. Louis Republican, not the 
Globe. 

Mr. MARTIN. They are very good statistics. In all those great 
States the depreciation of value and the burden of government are 
most felt. It is there where the people have to be carried through by 
banks if they need assistance; and if they get assistance it is by mort- 
gaging their property. Now, what is the amount of mortgages in those 
States? 

The following I take from the St. Louis Republican, regarding the 
mortgage question, which I have referred to: 

WHO OWNS THE WEST? 


All the advocates of high protective tariff have one refrain to their songs, 
speeches, magazine essays, and sermons—the vast wealth of the country. ‘‘ We 
are the richest country on the globe,” they assert, ‘‘and the protective tariff has 
made us so;’’ and then they present us with a bewildering array of figures 
towering - into the billions to show how prosperous the land has been under 
the protective policy of the last twenty-six years. In 1862 we had only 32,000 
miles of railroad; now we have 150,000. In 1860 we had only $200,000,000 depos- 
its in savings banks; now we have $1,100,000,000. In 1860 we had 2,044,000 farms; 
in 1880the number had increased to 4,008,000, and at the present time it can not 
be less than 5,000,000. Al) this they tell us has been brought about by the pro- 
tective policy—as if the industry, enterprise, and patient hard work of the peo- 
ple had nothing to do with the matter. 

It may be admitted that the country is rich, and growing more rapidly in wealth 
than any other country on the globe. But the people have made it so, not the 
tariff. It has thrived in spite of protection. That policy has drawn enormous 
wealth from the twenty-nine agricultural States and concentrated it in the nine 
favored industrial States; and it is in the latter the affluencé that excites the ad- 
miration of the high-tariff advocates is most conspicuouws!y illustrated. 

But they tell us the agricultural States have grown rich,too, They also have 

rospe:! under protection, See how farms have multiplied in the West and 
Rosch went, and see how railroads have been built in Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, and the States and Territories west of the Mississippi, even to the 
Pacific, and how this vast — has been subdued to settlement. 

Alitrue. But who owns these farms and railroads in the Western States? 
In one word, who owns the West? The people of the West, it might be an- 
swered. Butthe answer would not be true, as few indisputable figures will 


sufficiently prove. 
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66 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Ihave not committed my speech, or any part of it, to writing, I hope 
I may be allowed the liberty of revision to the end that I may stand 
right before the country. It is not always safe to rely upon figures 
taken at second-hand from others. « 

In the first place I wish to refer to the statement so often heard in 
this debate that this is an attempt of the Democratic majority of this 
House, stimulated thereto by the message of the President of the 
United States, to repeal and get ridof war taxes. We hear on every 
hand that the protective tariff system of this country is asystem born 
of the war for the suppression of the rebellion. It is constantly be- 
ing said that at thislong distance from the war period it is proper to 
repeal the measures which the exigencies of war forced upon the 
country, and to come back again to principles of taxation applicable 
to a time of peace. 

Now, my argument will tend to show that we have no war taxes 
left upon our statute-books save and except the system of internal 
revenue taxation, which was, in this country, what it has been in 
many other countries, a resort to which the country was driven by 
the exigencies of war for the suppression of a great rebellion; and 
which ought to have been the first monument of war taxation to be 
stricken down andremoved. But, strangely enough, the Democratic 
party everywhere, on the stump and in Congress, inveighs against 
war taxation, and yet holds on tothe internal-revenue system and re- 
fuses to repealit. After a little I shall try teshow why it is that Rep- 
resentatives here, representing certain constituencies, turn to this 
tariff taxation witb a sort of intuitive horror and opposition and de- 
nounce it as ‘‘ war taxation.” 

For the present let us consider the attitude in which the Southern 
and dominating wing of the Democratic party and its Northern su- 
perserviceable allies stands toward a system of taxation it in years 
gone by denounced as outrageous and oppressive. 

It is surprising to me that the Democratic party has so solidly ar- 
rayed itself under the leadership of its amateur statesman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in defense of the internal-revenue syssem. 
It seems strange to me that suddenly the Democratic party has be- 
come the especial champion of such asystem. For twenty years the 
gentlemen representing the Southern States of the Union in Congress, 
and speaking for those outside, have not only denounced the general 
system of internal-revenue taxation, but have denounced all the ef- 
forts of the Government to enforce the Jaw, and so thoroughly had 
they educated the masses of the people in many sections of the 
South into the idea that the internal-revenue system was oppressive 
and tyrannous, that they had bronght the people of the South to en- 
deavor to destroy the internal-revenue system by fraud, violence, 
murder, and bloodshed, They had brought them to assert the right 
of revolution against the so-called tyrannous enactments that were 
being enforced by the Government against the people of the South. 
It was a conspicuous argument all over the South why Mr. Cleve- 
land should be elected, to the end that the internal-revenue laws 
should be repealed, or if not, then not enforced. 

And so it came about that the moonshiners of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, West Virginia, and other States looked upon 
themselves as discharging a duty to the great principle of self-pro- 
tection and human liberty when they invoked the spirit of revolu- 
tion in justification of the wrongs and violations which they com- 
mitted against the internal-revenue laws. And, Mr. Chairman, it 
was only in the last Congress that gentlemen representing some of 
those Southern constituencies undertook to cripple the internal-rev- 
enue department by eliminating from an appropriation bill the 
money which was intended to carry into force and execution those 
laws enacted to prevent frands upon theinternal-revenue system. But 
now we find the Democratic party, inspired and directed by the mes- 
sage of the President, suddenly ordaining that the most sacred monnu- 
ment, the most sacred feature, of the laws of this country is now, and 
must be in the future, the internal-revenue system of taxation. 

My friend on this side, the wandering, if not the lost sheep of the 
Republican “ House of Israel,” from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON ], heads 
his very eloquent speech, as published, with the statement that he 
proposes to put up free wool, free lumber, and free salt against 
free whisky and freetobacco. The gentleman, when he undertakes 
to put the Republicans on this side who favor the repeal of the in- 
ternal-revenue laws and the wiping out of all those specifically war 
taxes into the category of favoring free whisky, makes an egre- 
gious mistake. 

The proposition, as I understand it, involved in the repeal of the 
internal-revenue tax upon whisky and tobacco is to remit to the 
States the right to tax not only the liquor traffic (as many of them 
are doing now), but, ultimately, the manufacture and wholesale deal- 
ing in liquor, and to permit the States of the Union, in that respect, 
to take the place of the General Government, and to deal exclu- 
sively and exhaustively with the whole subject, either by taxation, 
restriction, or prohibition, as the people of the several States may 
a ( ide . 

But, Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to show that this system of 
tariff legislation of which we are now charged with being the pro- 
moters was not, as has been alleged here, a system of war taxation. 
There oughy to be no misunderstanding among the representatives of 
the peovle at the end of thirty years about the bistory of a great 





was the foundation stone upon which the structure of protection was 
reared, was not a war measure, and I want to call the attention of 
the younger members of this committee who desire to be rigbt upon 
the subject of the historic character of this system, to the fact that 
the original Morrill tariff bill was introduced into Congress and passed 
by the House of Representatives before Abraham Lincoln was nom- 
inated for President of the United States. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, the superstructure that has been bnilded 
upon that foundation, and shaped and fashioned upon its plans, is 
denonnced here in the opening paragraph of nearly every speech on 
the other side of this chamber asa ‘‘ war measure” which was neces- 
sary at one time for the support and protection of the Government, 
but which ceased to be valuable, or important, or desirable, when 
the measures, the incidents, the facts that brought it into existence 
passed away. 

I'he Morrill tariff bill was passed in the House of Representatives 
on the llth day of May, 1860, by a vote of 105 yeas to 64 nays. Of 
the men who voted against that bill there remain in this House, so 
far as Iam able to recall the personality of the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, but one man, who voted on the passage of the bill. I under- 
stand, indeed, that the distinguished gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Cox] was a member of the Thirty-sixth Congress, but I do not find 
his name recorded among either the yeas or the nays upon the Page 
sage ofthebill. Ido, however, find the able and distinguished gentlé- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HoLMaN] recorded as having voted “no” 
upon the passage of that bill, and, as I have already said, so far as I 
am able to ascertain with the imperfect data at my command, he is 
the only member who voted against that bill and whois now a mem- 
ber of this Congress. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear distinctly the allusion 
which my friend from Ohio made to me. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Isaid, Mr. Chairman, that of the present mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives I identified but two who were 
members of the Thirty-sixth Congress—Mr. Cox, of New York, and 
Mr. HOLMAN, of Indiana—and that I did not find the name of Mr. 
Cox recorded as voting either yea or nay upon the passage of the 
Morrill tariff bill at that time. 

Mr. COX. I will say to my friend that the most elaborate tariff 
speech I ever made in my life was against that bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have no doubt of that, and that is saying a 
great deal for that speech. 

Mr. COX. And I think it could be reproduced to-day to some ad- 
vantage. Ihappened to be on the committee of conference that was 
appointed, I think, by Mr. Speaker Blaine. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Blaine had not entered Congress at that 
time. 

Mr. COX. The Morrill tariff bill was passed during the war. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; Iam talking 
about a Morrill tariff bill which was passed by the House on the 11th 
day of May, 1#60; and upon the principles of which our whole pro- 
tective system has been since builded. 

Mr. COX. That was before the war. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly it was; and I am trying toshow that 
this system of taxation, this Morrill tariff bill, was not, as is alleged 
so often here, a war measure, but was a political measure which 
came about in a way which I shall presently try to trace. 

Mr. COX. We never called it moral in those days, [Laughter. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And right here, Mr. Chairman, let me say, that 
if the speech which the gentleman made at that time in opposition 
to the bill was, as he thinks it was, the best speech he ever made in 
his life, I hope it will not be repeated, at this late hour, to the dis- 
comfort of gentlemen on this side of the House. [Laughter.] I beg 
that we be spared that. 

That Morrill tariff bill went from the House to the Senate, and 
there it was defeated by a process of parliamentary opposition led 
by the representatives in the Senate of the States which soon after- 
ward went into rebellion. 

No vote was taken on the bill until a point of time which I will 
indicate, and it is a very interesting fact in the history of the times 
that the men who defeated that Morrill tariff bill in 1860, and whose 
absence from Congress in 1861 made it possible to pass the tariff bill, 
represented the same States that are represented by the gentlemen 
who, a week or two ago, for nine long days, in direct violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution, in direct revolution against the powers 
and principle of government by the majority, stood in the way of 
and defeated the passage of a measure for the equitable re-adjust- 
ment of one of the finaneial questions that followed and grew out of 
the war. The Morrill tariff bill was finally taken up for passage in 
the Senate on the 20th of February, 1861, and it was passed by a 
vote of yeas 25, nays 14, : 

And, Mr. Chairman, at this point I want to call the attention of 
the country to a fact which rendered its passage possible at that time. 
That fact was that certain gentlemen had vacated their seats in 
Congress, although war had not yet begun. This ‘* war measure 
was signed by President James Buchanan. This measure of tariff 
taxation that established the principle of “ robbery,” as it is said, 
in this country, as we hear it denominated on the other side—this 
measure, which laid the foundation upon which the mighty structure 
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It became possible to pass that bill, Mr. Chairman, because w 
the roll was called, South Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, L 
isiana, A: kansas (with asingle exception), Virginia, and North ¢ 
lina, with the exception of one Senator, fai 
names. I again call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the singulat 
torical cireums 
their seats in that day in violation of the:r constitutional obligat 
and in furtherance of a treasonable conspiracy to destroy the Union 
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snce that the representatives of those States vacat 


and break up the Government, while the representatives of the same 
States in the present Congress have resorted to a species of revol 
tion, made possible by the rules of this House, but as offensive and 
as obnoxious to constitutional government by the majority as w 
that action of their predecessors in the Senate of the United States 

The bill was finally passed on the 27th of February, 1861, and thre 
days later it received the signature of the President of the Unit 
States and became the law of the land, became the foundation of th 
“robber” tariff that is now so bitterly assailed on this floor. The 
gentleman who presided in the Senate when the bill was passed and 
who aftixed his signature to the bill, the Vice-President of the Unit« 
States, who within the next ensuing five days was a beneficiary 
under that enact:nent, crossed the Ohio River once, and then again, 
and then recrossed it no more until, as a defeated lieutenant-genera! 
of the Confederate army, he came back to his State, which had never 
seceded, to join the loyal men of Kentucky in the discharge of som: 
sort of duty that he supposed he owed to the Government which | 
had not been able to destroy. 

The Morrill tariff bill was signed by John C. Breckinridge, as Vice- 
President of the United States, four days before he laid down his 
oftice, and it is the very irony of historical fate that to-day one of th 
men who inveighs against it most strongly and whoenounces it in 
the most eloquent language, is the ee riaes son of that gent 
man, who, as I have said, was a beneficiary of the act, at least as to 
the $10,000,000 which the bill provided that the Government might 
borrow in advances of the receipts under the law to pay the salari« 
of the officers and defray the current expeuses of this country. So 
much for the history of this tariff legislation. 





Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no time to discuss the great questio 
of principle involved here. I want to say, however, as I go alo: 
that I have no anxiety about the surplus in the Treasury. The u 
easiness that is manifested on that subject is born of a political n 
mare; it is @ mirage that has grown up on the political desert, and 
which has attracted and held the attention of our friends on t! 
other side and misled them in regard to the present condition of the 
country. ‘Take every dollar of the alleged permanent surpius, a 
if the United States would to-day pay its honest debts, there w: 
not be a dollar of it left. ‘The custodian of $30,000,000 in a sing 
item which the Government received more than ei rhty years ago, 
and which still remains in the Treasury, held on to by the same proc- 
ess by which the robber holds on to his victim’s purse, stands in no 
} out the plethora in the Treasury of the 
United States. And yet to-day, sir, when the claimants for French 
spoliations, who have a claim against this Government just as honest 
as though they had loaned their money to the Government and take 
its promissory notes for repayment, when they come here and ask fi 
their rights, they are baffled session after session and year after year, 
while the Democratic party keeps up the cry about the enormo 
surplus in the Treasury. 

There are $17,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury, paid into it by the 
loyal States of this Union under a war measure assessing a special 
tax, and there are $3,000,000 which should be there, represented by 
the unpaid taxes of the States that went out of the Union. There 
are obligations to officers and soldiers who have been defranded 
the unjust rulings of the Department out of their back pay, and ther 
are claims innumerable against the Government which ought to | 
paid, and the gentleman from Illinois f Mr. CANNON ] told the simp 
truth when he said in the last Congress that if any business man in 
the country should be found guilty of such dishonorable practices as 
the United States Government was constantly guilty of ‘‘he wo 
be consigned either to infamy or the penitentiary.” So, when 
take out of the Treasury the amount of money which the Governm: 
honestly owes to its creditors, you will find that there is no such su 
plus as we hear talked about upon this floor, no surplus that need give 
anybody any uneasiness. With fifteen thousand men who fought to 
save the Union and make this weaith possible in the almshouses of 
the country and their families in the charity institutions, or grow- 
ing up in rags and ignorance, itis no time to talk of a surplus; with 
the dark cloud of ignorance rest 
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of a politic al party and the other from the utterance of an alleged 
, ] 


stitutional convention, illustrate the difference of opinion to-day | 


tion with this tariff question; and, Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from South Carolina needs no commendation 
from me. He commends himself to this House when he stands up 
here and makes an argument that, carried to its legitimate and neces- 
sary consequences, would abolish every custom-house in the country, 
repeal every tariff law, and remit the country to the same source of 
revenue that for so many years the statesmen of South Carolina de- 
manded that we should look to for governmental revenue, that is, 
direct taxation, 

For, Mr, Chairman, if the present tariff law of this country is 
“robbery,” how can you change the quality of it by reducing the 
amount of money to be drawn underit? You denonnce the quality 
without looking to the character of the enactment; but the question 
of its constitutionality, the question of its propriety in every direc- 
tion must rest simply and alone upon the ground that in your 
judgment it is excessive; and that being so, I claim thatthe ordinary, 
logical, and legitimate results of your argument require that it 
should be repealed altogether. If the “robber” seizes me (and I 
am using the language now current on the other side of the House)— 
if the ‘‘ robber” seizes me, takes me by the throat, and takes from 
my pocket $50, all that I may have,itis robbery. If he takes but 
$10 and leaves me $40, is the character of the act changed? The 
quality of the act 1s the same. The sum taken does not change 
the quality. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Ifthe gentleman will allow me I will state that 
I said distinctly in the opening of my remarks thatI did not contend 
that the raising of revenue by the custom-house system, so far as it 
was necessary for the legitimate expenses of the Government, was 
robbery or unconstitutional; and the word ‘‘ robbery ” I got from the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in a decision on 
this very question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam using it in the same intelligent manner 
that the gentleman from South Carolina used it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, but my position is that all that is collected 
over and above the actual necessities of the Government is robbery. 

Mr. KERR. Do you know anybody else who does not hold the same 
position? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I know a good many who do not act upon it. 

Mr. KERR. You are mistaken in that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Letussee, then, how the gentleman comes out 
according to his own theory. Ifhe votes to repeal the internal-rev- 
enue laws by which we receive annually $120,000,000 into the Treas- 
ury, and then can point out customs taxes that are excessive and be- 
yond the wants of the Government, he will standin a position to say 
that it is robbery, but not until then. 

While the law draws from onesource $120,000,000 of revenue the gen- 
tleman is estopped from saying that there is an excessive draft in the 
other direction beyond that which is necessary for the maintenance 
of the Government. Ifthe quality of the customs taxation is to be 
gauged by the necessities of the Government, then that which the gen- 
tleman calls “‘robbery,” with the internal-revenue taxation going on, 
will be made legitimate by its repeal. One system is a war tax; 
the other is a system combining revenue and protection. Ifone must 
go, I for one favor the repeal of war taxes. 

But while on this point, and [hope the gentleman from South Car- 
olina will not feel that I am giving him any annoyance in this man- 
ner, I look upon his speech as the thoroughly logical and inevitable 
position of a friend of this bill. But when hetalked about the bur- 
den we are heaping upon labor here, and made an elaborate illustra- 
tion, I venture to say he did not himself even appreciate the grand 
force of the argument he used; and I could not help, on hearing that 
argument, being carried back again to the ancient history of the 
question. When he admitted—and I want to refer to the force of his 
argument—he said that we were very anxious, in the interest of the 
laboring men, to so adjust the tariff that the operators of the country 
could pay high wages to their operatives, and called upon us to say 
why it was that we were constantly legislating against the accumu- 
lation of money in the treasuries of the great railroad corporations 
by which they could become enabled to pay high wages to their em- 
ployés. That is the strongest argument made on the floor of Congress 
against the position which demagogery demogy has sought to carry out 
with reference to these corporations of the country. I look upon the 
men as short-sighted statesmen who stand upon the floor of Congress 
and with one hand legislate to put money into the pockets of manu- 
facturing corporations, on the plea that it is to enable them to pay 
high wages to their operatives, and at the same time strikes at the 
railroad corporations with theotherhand. And the gentleman’s ar- 
guinent isastrong one against them. But it falls harmless at my 
feet. Tam not guilty. 

But in that connection the gentleman made an admission which re- 
called to my mind the ancient days of the Democratic party. He 
said he was in favor of the great idea that we should buy where we 
conld buy cheapest and sell where we could sell highest. And there 
upon, When the question was asked him whether that rule would not 
apply also to the employer of labor, he candidly admitted that it 
would, 


that ¢ sts in connec 





That admission from one of the best exponents of the true princi- 
ciples of.the Democratic party suggests its history for half a hundred 
years. The suggestion again brings to the front all that is left of the 
old idea of slavery and the ownership of men. And thereupon, Mr. 
Chairman, I remembered that it was from the same State of South 
Carolina in days gone by, when, as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness in 1856, we heard that the laboring men of the North were 
simply ‘‘small-fisted farmers and greasy mechanics” and ‘ mud- 
sills of society’; and that voice of Hammond, as it were, erying out 
of his grave is heard again with tenfold elegance and eloquence from 
the eminent young Representative from South Carolina, in this day 
cnunciating the same doctrine that free trade in commodities brings 
its inevitable and logical sequence: Free trade in the labor of men. 
It comes as the outspoken, even if latent at times, sentiment of a 
great party in a great section of the Union. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Will the gentlemen permit an interruption ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, -I do not desire to be misrepresented, and I do 
not presume the gentleman desires to misrepresent me. I did not 
hold certainly the position that any man in this country owned his 
employés. I have as much respect for the laboring man, the honest 
operative, no matter what his station in life may be, as any other 
man, and it is immaterial to me how he makes his living, so it is done 
honestly. Therefore I do not desire to be put in that position which 
the gentleman would seem to wish to put me in. 

While Iam on my feet I may say too that there is in my mind 
quite a distinction between the hiring of labor at a cheap price and 
that which you can get by the introduction of people into this coun- 
try who are simply laborers and without the qualifications of good 
citizens. I have always maintained in my own State and here that 
when you introduce people into this country who are laborers, who 
make their living with their hands, there are other things to be con- 
sidered besides the cheapness of their labor. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. ‘The gentlemen has lived under a Republican 
Administration for twenty-four years in this country, and one of 
the greatest achievements the Republican party boasts of is the 
education and enlightenment of the people of the South; and it is 
to the great credit of the people of the South that they select their 
most intelligent men to come here to represent them to-day. So 
much for this question. 

The logic of the gentleman’gargument is not relieved by the dis- 
claimer of the gentleman himstlf. The logic is the inevitable result 
of his position. The disclaimer is born of the heart and is better 
than the cold logic of his position. I should like to know why, if 
the rule is that it is the function of statesmanship to make it possi- 
ble to sell where you can sell dearest and buy where you can buy 
cheapest, I would like to know at what point of time legislation has 
the right to interfere and say that the producer shall not hire his 
labor at as low a price as others are hiring it. I condemn without 
qualification the doctrine which the gentlemen has announced. It 
is heterodox in the political church I belong to. I do not believe 
that it is the true mission of statesmanship in America to buy where 
we can buy cheapest and sell where we can sell dearest. I do not 
believe in that doctrine, because conditions that surround the la- 
boring classes in this country are widely different from the conditions 
that surround the laboring men of other nations; and we should be 
false to the position we have taken if we did not draw a line of dis- 
tinction between the men of other countries and the men of this 
country. The laboring men of America, whether farmers, miners, 
mechanics, or operators, are not to be judged by any standard of com- 
parison brought across the water. 

The wisdom of statesmanship at this day should be directed not 
so much in the direction of making money. I admit when genile- 
men on the other side, as one of them did the other day—I can not do 
him the justice to cite him now—claim that we were piling up ecnor- 
mous wealth in the pockets of the manufacturers of the country— 
I admit if that were true and there was no proper distribution of that 
wealth going on our position would not be tenable. But I am re- 
lieved of much of my anxiety by the declaration of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ByNuM], a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that legislation in the way of high tariffs is breaking up the 
manufactures of the country. He pointed to the number of spindles 
that were standing still and the great number of chimney stacks out 
of which no beacon lights were flashing. I leave the two gentlemen 
on the other side to reconcile their positions ; one that we are creat- 
ing monopolies of wealth in the hands of Pennsylvania and New Eng 
land manufacturers, and the other that we are breaking up manu- 
facturrs in this country. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. How about the savings-banks? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The savings-banks of New England contain 
the savings of her industrial classes, and the sums of money depos- 
ited in them show how absurd the statement is that New England 
does not pay her labor. 

In this conneetion, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the general 
idea that the laboring men of the United States are illy paid and 
are poor, and are suffering and are oppressed, and all that sort of 


| thing, which we hear daily, is born of the mistaken notions of men, 
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It is the same sort of talk as that which annoyed us here so fear- 
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fuily during the delivery of the series of fifteen and twenty minute | a State which has to-day more comparatively wealthy farmers 
speeches by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. BLAND] y other State in the Union 
rhese speeches were ostensibly in opposition to the passage of public Mr. ALLEN, of Mich t Michig 
building bills and an appeal to Congress to reduce the tariff to sav« Mr. GROSVENOR. oor farn poor in y sense of 
the farmers of his district from bankruptcy. the \ { W i to] sed te t 8 
Upon this labor question, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the true mis- | on the farm erat ti vyhen 1 : 
sion of statesmanship in this country is to see to it that the laboring | protected. c other t vs, fora 
men shall have higher wages than the laboring men of other cour sold it at Demo a D I ’ 
tries—a great deal higher wages than the laboring men of other coun- | stantially free Wes 
tries: and there are many reasons that justify the proposition, many of | 40 cents a bushel, bu i 
which I can not enumerate now, but one is the fact that the labor- | cash enough in the country to fy the pu \ f 
ing wan of this country isa part of the Government, an inte, art | able amount of wheat at that p1 I fat tO 
of the Government itself. He is charged with the duty of that western country sold their surplus products \ 
ing and upholding the Government. In Ireland, in Germany, and in | man who had a little more of one thing than | \ 
Italy it is not so to any important extent. found another who had a little more of somet r¢ \ 
Every laboring man in this country should educate himself, and | to consume, and they traded with each other—swa l 
for the manifest reason which I have given. The Russian laborer | changed our wheat at from 30 to 40 cents a bushel and too 
¢telving in the mines or working in the forests of that country, g¢ hird of it, in salt at $2 abar rhes sa vl ! 
erned by a despotism, isnot charged with any duty except to make 1 the same market for 75 cents a barrel 
a living; he is not called upon to aid in the legislation or policy ot Mr. BUCHANAN. Can’t von buv better salt now for th: t price? 
the imperial government of the Czar. The Italian laborer who h Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes: a great deal | r salt. ma der a 
to struggle with his i0 cents a day to keep his body and soul to- ! sreatly improved p1 33, We traded « for ca ra yand 
gether does not occupy the position towards the Government of Italy | 20 cents a yard, and for muslin at 30 to 40 savard. ‘J t 
1 : : 
that the laborer in America does. way the farmers did in those times And for ever 
Free Italy has done something in the direction of habilitating the 6 everything he could not ra ‘ uid more t le. 
Italian workingman with the qualities of citizenship, but they are | and in very many instances more than three t 4, the pri ; 
far behind the people of the United States. For not only does the | for like commodities. Our products brought less abo 
laboring man in this country take a direct, prominent, and active | ratio, and vet we find people crying out that the farmers a 
part in the politics of the country, but the men who work with thei Y I do not believe they would suffer if we had no M 
hands are rearing a generation which, in a short time, will be ama ug over us. 
jority of the people of this country and will control its destinies. And, Mr. Chairman, whenever I think about the changes t \ 
The laboring men of this country understand this whole question, | taken place in this country I always think of the prod 
so faras it operates upon them, better than we. Here is what a mam eat in the old times in Obio [here is nobody here, except m 
moth convention of laboring men in New York has said of this bill: | self and a few others, old enough to remember the exact details of 
Whereas the so-called Mills tariff bill, now under discussion in the House of | the manner in which it was produced for market. We thrashed it 
Representatives, by placing on the free list many articles that come into con out with a flail, a machine made of two pieces of wood fastened to 
tition with the products of American labor, and by sweeping reductions in th: ‘siaet tat Ne ae ahi. sales tha fi ' 
duties upon others, menaces the ruin of many of our industries, and would, i Betmer Vy & pK of leather; the opera ye OWE SMS Bal OVE Bie 
enacted into a law, entail great loss of employment and widespread suffering | head ind if was as dangerous to his own head as it wasto the heads 
among working people; and f wheat that he was aiming it a Laughter.] We separa Y 
Whereas the workingmen of this country have been contemptuously denied a wail ¢ » a Real ior tel ~ aul ; 
; ; , : : vyheat from the chaff by an artificial agitat 1 of the a ) : 
hearing by the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, which framed the . : . —— 
ill: and produced by a bag, or something of that kind, held by t 
Whereas it is now apparent to every workingman that the prevailing agit: it one end and the other at the other, with a third pow ‘ 
tion of the tariff question and the proposed reduction of duties are destroyin wheat at the top 
confidence in business, reducing wages in some occupations, and stopping alt Not very long ago I stood on t! hore of ¢ Pacifie O we 
gether the wages in others: | ; : : > al ; : 
Cherefore we, the workingmen of the city of New York, in mass meeting ass¢ down south of San Francisco and there I SW a ben 
bled, earnestly protesting against the passage of the Mills tariff bill lagainst an by the power of steam running in a field of many thousand 
and all measures of a similar character which threaten the labor and industry Of | of wheat. On the side of that mac! 6 was branded 
our country and propose to lower the American standard of wages, do he¢ le- | ' ) . 1 4} ‘ 
; 1s oakenaire : Ohio,” and on examination I discovered that i d co 
sand proclaim the following resolutions: « : er a : 
lved, That we demand of the Representatives in Congress from thi town from which comes William McKinley, jr., the abl 
they do not ouly vote against this most recent attack on the prosperi of protection from Ohio. That machine ran 1 ht alone b 
American labor, but that they use their utmost endeavors to secure its det of tl standing wheat and cathered it. and rashed it 
Resolved, That we protest against a bill which puts raw material on the fr : nd, slices ants aaa a a ae * ; 
when that so-called raw material is the product of American labor : dit, and dropped it off In rear of the machine in bags, 
Resolved, ‘That we protest against a bill which would break down the bart there and looked at the operation I thought of the old f 
which defends American labor from competition with the —- r labor of 1: Ohio, and I said to myself, those two ma nes mark th 
and Asia, and aims to reduce our families to the foreign level of cheapness and een the Republican and the D eratic } { of m t 
poverty. } | } t} 
Resolvrd, That we demand that the internal-revenue war taxes be repealed, and La hter.] There goes th ps it a ha 
that protection to American labor be maintained and made more effect sult of Republican legislation in thiscountry, the developn 
Resolved, That we call upon our fellow-workingmen in all parts of thelandtorise | + } slation has made possible. and aw | there ‘) 
tp and denounce the Mills tariff bill as a menace to our welfare and to our rights I ae } ce. t] wit f the old Den 
as citizens, which threatens to deprive us of the opportunities of education affords ee Tee ; = : F 
by the American system of high wages, and we denounce as a fraud the free track I ight j 
argument that the cost of living in this country is increased in proportion to 1 Mr. Chairman, in those days1 f t n ! 
rates of duty on imports—except as we choose and are able to live better here than { nil e of LVI ) j 
our unfortunate.rivals in foreign countries. . on > eT ' 4 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent tothe President and to ever se days eggs solid tor < cents a GoZen, Chickens avout | 
member of Congress. air, and butter in the same ratio, all in « ange I hig 
This is a good answer to the speeches we have heard here. Hence coods. When I come to compare pl tion of 
we must so legislate as to make it possible that he shall have hig] ican farmet ith his cond 1 then, I find that the } 
wages and better wages than the laborers of other countries. | butter, the egys, the cheese, and the milk of tl cou 
order to do that we must secure a market for the commodities which | 1887 $590,000,000 I undertake to say, sir, tl ! er unde! 1) 
the laboring man produces. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to put | ocratic administration did all the farmers of this « 
into the Recorp some contrasts between the situation of the farmer | cash $1,000,000 worth of tho articles; but in 1787 the fa 
of to-day and the condition of the farmers in days gone by. During | duced and sold—this is a record not of what the farmer 
the first two months of this session I heard so much said about the | but of what he sold—$590,000,000 worth of those prod 
distresses of the American farmer that I began to be afraid that it | more than the wheat crop of 1830, which pro 11 S314, 
was just possible that, although I had been reared on a farm and | It is more than double the cott rop. 
knew more about it than any other industrial pursuit, I might hav: You gentlemen on the other side used to ta ib 
overlooked my suffering agricultural constituents. I came to have | king, but the farmers of the North aid of t W 
that feeling under the influence of the constant wail of the gentlema cheese, and chickens to-day fo1 ish to tl un t of i 
from Missouri [Mr. BLanp], who has wailed here on that subject wit twice the value of the whole cotton crop t thre try i 
the regularity and persistency of a hired wailer. crop was only $353,000,000. All the grist-mills the Unites ites 
Mr. LONG. Mourner. ) ced only $505,000,000 The irou and I istries, that 
Mr. GROSVENOR. No, I don’t saya mourner. That is putt i » tenacious abont here, pi iced a little over one-half 
it too moderately. I want it a wailer—one of those persons abo i f thes i farming pro i e become 5 
Jerusalem who used to go ont and put their heads against the wa ticles, salable at remunerative p he Republic - 
and wail. [Laughter. ] I have looked into this subject somewha stration, which has brought t} country to 
and I have some personal knowledge of it, and I want to speak of i t ‘ h they occupy to-day letter re 
now with reference to some of the minor matters connected with the | { ait atistician of the Unites iltural D ; 
work ef the farmers of this c untry. My first knowledge of farmin; fi vhich most of the foregoing facts have been draw! N iti- 


wes under a Democratic administration. It was on the soil of Ohio. is made in this letter of milk sold by the producers 
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STAT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1888. 
I . GROSVENOR, dated March 
e ‘ Bure s of the Treasury Depa 
( ed to 1es far as possibl 
The « ns of pe ry products, gives o n be 
‘ S ¢ t product « ges during t previou Che 
| 125,507,322, and dozens of « 56,910,916 I ‘ 
” te, m y tl spring batching of fowls of 1880. After a 
( l ‘ th total f the j ] : 
of t I 
SOC Oe COSSEC COS COSSE ESOS Oe SOS Cor COeSeCe », ( 
suai aha eiaketiaestin ointieth tied ire isd ec telnasaadal 180. 0 
] ) 
" { i ution, I « the < he butte l 
‘ « I i ‘ sa iow 
: i er. Cle 
eee i B20, 060, 000 000 
f F a ) 
oesccecce esseccseses ~U0, UUV, OOU 
d. The ce is first returned the number of farms in 1860, and in 1870 gave th 
estim value of all farm productions, including betterments and additions to 
gt 1is statement as faras available isas follows: 
Number of, Value of prod 
farms. ucts. 
REED wore tereséocenenescseansees anpheend gbessbusennseeal Lee 
SOTO ow cccasce cencccccecoesdbenstes 9800's otbabvosetees 8 
BOO ons Soowcsswancecenvenaeensesebvereteenecdsunhae 7 
The values for 1880 given above, represent only the total of the items enn- 
merated in the census and is not the aggregate value of all farm prodactions. It 


included the tetal of most of the arable crops and does not include meats of | 


all kinds, most of the fruits, and many other minor products. After an examina 
tion of all available data of production and values I have estimated the total net 
value of all agricultural productions for 1860, 1880, and 1837, as follows: 





1860....... 5 wap weatabilichsaaisa dab aerate nb aaa lie Uni tel aaa dean eee $1, 676, 000, 000 
2 --- 3, 726, 000, 000 
LEST. cccunetesincntnctiontaceccmmbnsd dns ented aebiiamiiiieeeee 3, 871, 000, 000 

3d. The following statement will show the gross value of manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1860 and 1880 and the net value of the same products after deducting the 


value of materials used. This net value would thus represent labor and profit : 








Gross value. Net value. 
| a put Hon sscoeee sennbtisetveeeeenaeaen -- $1, 185, 861, 676 $854, 256, 584 
BI sci ctus talc ceeanscunddsn as oneal 5, 369, 579,191 | 1, 972, 753, 642 


ith. The census returns have never incladed any statistics of numbers or amounts 
of farm mortgages or any records of private indebtedness. I send herewith a copy 
of the March report of this Bureau, which contains (page 78) the results of a nec- 
essarily superficial and incomplete investigation into the question of farm mort 
gages, and the results are not given as infallible or the results of a census. 

5th. The estimated value of corn, wheat, hay, and cotton for 1886 is thus shown 











Con ae $610, 311, 000 
W he a 314, 226, 020 
Pn wésienn 437, 699 
Cotton .. , 299, 326 
Ver ) 
J. R. DODGE, 
Statistician. 
lion. NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner. 

I may add that the sawed and planed lumber product was only 

$270,000,000—only a little over one-half the product of these small 


items which the farmer sells, and the manufactures of wool, about 
which we are constancly talking and about which our friends on the 
other side are so anxious, were only $267,000,000, against the $590,000, - 
000 worth of the small farm products which I have enumerated 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
BLAND], who tells us that the farmers of the country are all break- 
ing up, I send to the Clerk’s desk, to be read as part of my speech, a 
report made to the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, only last 
week, showing the situation in many of the States of the South and 
of the country at large. 


The Clerk read as follows: 











3A April 25.—Nearly five pages of this week's Manufacturers’ Record 
will be ed with several letters from the governors and agricultural commission- 
ers the Soutbern States, upon the financial condition of the farming interests 
of t South and the general progress of that section. In every case the farmers 
are i tobe more prosperous than for many years, and proof of this is given in 
the great « ease in the number and amount of mortgages and crop liens. Farm- 
ers.are | in debt than at any time since the war, and aro buying more liberally 
of improved labor-saving agricaltaral implements. 

In Alabama Governor Seay and Mr. R. F. Kolb, commissioner of agriculture, unite 
in reporting a decreased indebtedness on the part of farmers and asteady improve- 
ment in their condition all over the State, with very marked improvements ig 
buiklings, fences, etc. In Arkansas. Florida, and the Carolinas the same report of 
increasing prosperity is made. Hon. 8. A. Jonas, writing of Mississippi, which 
is a fair sample, says 











There has never been a time since the war when Mississippi farmers were as 
} nearly out of debt as at present. There is not to-day one farm mortgage where 
| there were twenty ten years ago, and in fact it may be confidently asserted that the 
small farmers are in many parts of the State entirely free from debt. The crop of 
|} 1887 paid tens of thousands of our farmers out of debt and left them in splendid 
condition to e1 r upon the new year.’ 
| i} crowth of t South ir y 8s shown by an increa n 1880 to 1887 
| of $977,000,000 in the a roperty, notwithst ng the fact that an 













mount of pre railroads, new factories, ete., is exempt from 









i 
| t rence is mm lud 1ese figures Dut > Same time there was 
| an increase of 17,305 miles « 1, a gain of 89 per , While the increase in 
| the rest of the country w . The value of the South's agricultural prod- 
} nets in 1887 was $171,000,000 ¢ r than in 1879: the increase in the value of live 
ock during the same time was $182,283,000. Th . ; 
bushels against 431,074,000 bushels in 1879. In 1887 the output of 
tons against 6,049,471 tons in 1880. T I 1 Of pig 





rainst 397,301 tons in 1880 


And I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read as a part 
an extract from the Chicago Inter-Ocean of recent 


ifements up against the assertion 


my remarks 


1d put these 











st so often made ebate, that 
our farming interests are suffering from the tarif 
: 
WORDS OF WISDOM—TO WHICH TUE FREE TRADERS WOULD DO WELL TO LISTEN— 
| ME INTERESTING STATEMENTS ABOUT THE EFFECT OF A REDUCTION OF THE 
| fARIFF ON THE FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY AND THEIR INTERESTS. 
| [Chicago Inter-Ox 
| \ f 
Who will speak for the farmers?” Having asked this opinion, the Cobden 
Club’s Chicago Tribune proceeds to mourn the absence of any spokesman for the 
| farmers in the discussion of the tariff question. Let the Dearborn street Jere 
miah cease from his lamentation. The farmers can speak for themselves; and 
} very effective facts can they produce. They can say that when tho Tribune 
| 


was an American newspaper, advocating protection to Amorican industry, work- 
ing for the growth of American factories and the development of American mines, 
which are followed by the growth of American towns and cities, and,*therefore, 
by an increased home market for American products, it published a weekly edi- 
tion to which thousands of farmers subscribed, and they can say that when it be- 
} came a British newspaper, published in Chicago, and devoted to the advocacy of 


| 
| 


a policy which would make farmers dependent upon a foreign market for the sale 
of their grain and for the purchase of their clothes, the farmers ceased to sub- 
scribe for it, and it perished fer lack of circulation. 

They can say that they are not half as ill-informed as the Cobden Club’s Tribune 
thinks them to be; they can say that they know that, despite of the ever-increas- 
ing production of grain, meat, and other farm products, the increase of population 
in trading and manufacturing centers has more than kept pace with the increase 
| of their productions. They can say, too, that nine-tenths of all things which they 
have to sell are consumed in this country. 

They can say that they know that a very few yeara of free-trade folly would 
reverse this condition and make it so that nine-tenths of whatthey produce would 
have to be consumed abroad. They can say that they partly know, and partly 
can imagine, the fall in prices that would follow if they were absolutely depend- 
ent on Liverpool as an arbiter of value. They can say thatthey would be ruined 
by enforced competition with the pauper ryots who grow grain in India, and with 
the cheaply produced mutton and Dect, wool and hides of Australia and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. They can say that if grain and meat and wool were reduced in 
value by one-half they would be benefited by a 10 per cent. reduction in tho 
price of clothing and blankets. And they can say that a 10 per cent. redaction is 
the very utmost they could expect in cloth and blankets from a free-trade policy ; 
for they can say that they are now able to buy for $5.25 per pair exactly the 
same quality of American-made blankets as are sold in England, and of English 
make, at $4.45, wholesale. They @an say that they have sense enough to know 
that retailers’ profit, plus cost of transportation, plus insurance and risk, would 
make the English blankets reach very near to the present American price. They 
can say they are now able to buy as good a suit of clothing for $10 or $15 in any 
American store as can be boughtin any English one for $9.25 or $14. They can 
say that free trade or ‘ even radical reduction ’’ in tariff duties would make com- 
mon woolen goods very little cheaper than they now are, and would greatly lessen 
prehasing power. 

They can say that they understand and thoroughly despise the motive of the 
Cobden Club's Tribune when it asks concerning the Western Republicans in Con- 
gress, ‘‘Do these gentlemer propose to discuss the tariff question solely from tho 
standpoint of Eastern manufacturing interests!’’ They’ can say that were itas 
true as it is false that ‘Eastern manufacturing interests ' are hostile to Western 
manufacturing interests, it yet would be well to fix the limit of the East at the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. Manufactures must be purchased from somo 
source, and if from an Eastern one, better from no farther east than Massachusetts 
than from as far east as England, which suggesis that the free traders are the 
champions of “ Eastern interests.” They go far east of our coasts to find theirlovo 
and, it may be, their lucre. But the farmers can also say that they are aware that 
manufacturing interests are no longer exclusively ‘* Eastern.” Every State of the 
West is filling up with towns and cities, each of which has its factories, forges, and 
foundries. They can say that they buy their mowers and reapers and thrashing- 
machines more cheaply than they cau be bought in France or England. 

Above all, they can say that while farming lands are increasing in value in pro- 
tected America, they are decreasing in free-trade England. 

They can say that while capital is eager to be loaned to men who want to buy 
| new or improve old farms in America, it shuns investment in English farm movrt- 





















gages. It can say that se great isthe inducement which farming enterprises offer 
in America that our National and many of our State governments have found it 
needful to pass laws prohibiting the ownership of land to all but citizens of this 
United States. After reading this it may occur to the Cobden Club's Tribune that 
there is a great deal to be said for the farmers, and also that they are capable of 
saying it themselves. 
And I add a statement which is the result of a condensation of the 
facts given in several thousand letters from farmers in all sections of 
the Union. The great majority of these letters express the convic- 
tion that the tariff, notwithstanding defects and omissions, has con- 
| tributed powerfully to the growth and welfare of agriculture. Few 
are hostile or indifferent. An overwhelming majority of the writers 
realize that the protective system, by building up other industries, 
has enormously enlarged the demand for agricultural products. 
While increasing the demand, it has greatly diminished the number 
of those who would otherwise have been forced, for lack of other 
employment, to crowd into agriculture and compete with each other 
in supplying that demand. It has belped to bring to this country 
nine million immigrants since its adoption, and during the past fif- 
teen years not one in twelve of them have been farmers, farm labor- 
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i from Ohio require ? of pred ' , + atadin off’ 
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‘There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. ’ 7 Sry : 
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hat check, that disaster, 
Congress of the 


bill 


member of Con- 


ne! | the industries of the country, and t 
, quadrupled now by the presence in 
under ideration. There is nota 
elie 1 to be fair minded toward the 
terests of the country, who has net received protest 


after 


yy? 
pre 





varied and innumerable 


test 


fre | those istries, insisting that the passage of the Mills bill 
‘ ia roy the industries to which the wi r belongs. 
otonly that, sir; but, in addition, the fear of ultimate destruction 
to th great interests 1s sending into bankruptcy, at this time, 
f the industries? For men will uot invest their money in 
! material to carry on a business which next year may be turned 
competition of the cheap labor of Europe. Men will not 
1 ve ore to-day which next year may be made worthless by a free- 
trule bill passed by Congress, 

So then, Mr. Chairman, this great injury has come to the indus- 
tries of iny country by the presence ot this Mills bill in the House of 
Representatives, and I hold the Democratic party and its Adminis- 
tration responsible for the degree of evil which we have. 

Now, I have not time to diseuss the subject of comparative wages 
in this country and in Europe. It has been done exhaustively on 


this as well as on the other side of the House, 
comparative 
from the 
ton,and which is vouched for as correct. 
of wages paid weekly, unless it is otherwise stated. 
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wages in this country and in England which I copy 
speech of Hon. BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH, delivered at Bos 
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7.00 to 
6.00 to 
10,00 to 
12.00 to 


5.31 to 
20.00 to 
18.00 to 


Pook-binders......... ee acibepbabiinibieéumeceaienntanin $6. 00 
Drush-makers . ev 6. 00 
Boiler-makers.. 7.75 
Brick-makers ........ 3.54 
Brick-layers 8.00 
Blacksmiths 6, 00 
Butchers 6.00 
i akers e-eneces 6. 25 
Blast-furnace keepers........ 10. 00 | 
ise Pemenas filers........ 7.50 | 
TSOIt-MAKe?S .....0000.0ecc00ee 6.50 
Rolt-cutters 3.00 
(oal-miners 5. 88 
Cotton-mill hands 4.60 | 
CONDI NIB on00s sacctascunsrescsssedinatcceunsebabents 7.50 
Coopers 6.00 | 
Carriage-makers 6.75 | 
Cutlery 6. 00 
Chemicals 4.00 to 6.00 
Clock-makers 7.00 
Cabinet-makers 7.00 
Farm hands 3.00 
Glass-blowers 6.00 to 9.00 
Glass (partly skilled) 6.00 to 7.00 
Giass (unskilled 2.00 to 4.00 
CGilove-makers (girls) 2.00 
Glove-makers (men 4.50 
Hatters . 6.00 
Jron-ore miners 5. 50 
Iron molders ectinnnenein 7.50 
fron, per ton (finished 2.00 to 3.00 
Heaters and rollers 10.00 to 12.00 
Instrument-makers 7.00 
Laborers 4.10 
Longshoremen a 8.00 
Linen and thread (men) 5.00 
Linen and thread (women 2.35 
TINIE «cnt nitanontnnettlanmeneiattadniiidiaiieniiieeaedia ieee } 8.50 
Masons prcnencnes csoneneibetinetiinlinibemsicesienen j 8. 00 
Printers (1,000 ems 20 
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Quarrymen 6, 00 
Rope-makers 5. 25 
Railroad engineers saneietiat saetatiitelal 7 10. 00 
Railroad firemen paponsousbuantanen bieendl: Gaveniosemeatninn 5.00 
Shipbuilding 
Boiler-makers vouressaues chap seenbbsuuniieabonivnenneiil 7.00 
Machinists bneniie 7.00 
Coppersmiiths ..............00 ‘ 6.50 
Platers 8.00 
Drillers ......... 6.00 
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Pattern-makers oc ccveseeeeebeses conv see csocesensa 8.00 
Salt-makers | 6.00 
Silk (men) 5. 00 
Silk (women 2.50 
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Servants (montl 5.00 
Shoe-makers . 6. 00 
Stationary engineers...... 7.50 
Soap-makers 5. 00 
‘Tinners 5.00 | 
Teamsters 5. 25 
Upholsterers 8.00 | 
Watch makers 8. 00 
Wire-drawers 11,00 
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Mr. Mulhall, statistics are regarded as authority by some 
furnishes a table of avy ‘Tage wages paid in various coun- 
tries, together with the relation between wa 

From this table Lobtain the followi ing comparative statement for 





, 
vhose 
free-traders, 
ves and cost of food. 


; the United States and Great Britain: 
Average per week. Rati 
Country. - 
Wages.| Food Surplus. Wages.| Food Surplus 
United States ............. $11. 66 $3. & $7. 78 100 33 67 
Great Britain .....ccccccse 7 3.40 4.13 100 45 5 


It will be seen that while the American workingman pays more 
for his food he gets far better wages than his brother across the 
and at the end of the day comes out ahead, not only with a mach 
larger surplus than the Englishman, but with 22 per cent. more of 


sea, 


| his own higher wages saved than the other has of his lower wages 
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| tariff keep up wages in the South as wellas in the North? 


I should like to ask some gentleman to tell me why it is the wages 
of common laborers in the South bear about the same difference as 
between the wages of the North and the wages of labor in Europe. 

Somebody has put on my desk an interrogatory I would like to 
put, not knowing the exact answer, and not knowing exactly as to 
whether the fact stated isso or not; but the one who propounds this 
interrogatory wants to know why $7.50 is the maximum wages given 
for the same class of labor in South Carolina, while the Northern la- 
borer receives $26a month? I think I could give an answer to that 
question if the facts would bear me out. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. In the first place, I do not think that is true, 
and in the next place I would like the gentleman to answer this 
question: We are told the operations of the tariff system are the 
same all over the country. Now why, if that be true, does not the 
There is 
but one answer to it so far as I know, and that has been that the 
money has been taken from the South and brought to the North. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I can make an answer to that question, but 
it would be an unpleasant one for gentlemen of the South to hear. 
It would be unpleasant and I have no disposition to make it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. What is it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I say that I can make an answer that would 
be satisfactory to myself, but as it would be unpleasant to others I 
have no disposition to make it. 

Mr. PERKINS. They have not availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity by estz ablishing diversified industries, of employing their labor- 
ing man, and for that reason the w ages are lower than they are in 
the North. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. 
been more advancement in industrial enterprises there 
-apital bas been invested. 

Mr. PERKINS. But where does it come from? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It comes from the North, a great deal of it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. May I propound a question to the gentleman 
trom South Carolina ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. Is it not true that the laborers on farms in South 
Carolina receive, as wages, $8 per month, one bushel of meal, and a 
gallon of molasses ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Ido not remember now the exact wages; but I 
will say this, that you can not tell what the laboring men on farms 
get in the South, for the reason that they do not all work for wages; a 
great many of them work on shares; and in other instances they have 
their rations, they have their house rent free, and they have their fire- 
wood, their garden patches, as they are called, and other allowances 
which in the North laboring men do not get asa part of their wages. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Allow me now to ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina a question. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. One moment, if you will permit me. 

I would like to say right here, justin that connection, that the 
great staple, as we all know, of the South is ¢ otton, and the wages 
paid there is as much as they can possibly pay according to what we 
get out of it, and what we have to pay for the articles consumed on 
the plantations to produce it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, may I 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How much of the labor of the South is engaged 
in manufacturing establishments throughout the South—engag uged in 
the production of lumber, coal, iron, and allof the other mauufact- 
uring industries of the South? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am not ina position to give the gentleman 
the figures. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then answer this question: Is there not a 

large proportion of the labor of that section engaged in these pur- 
suits? 


On the contrary the statistics show there has 
and that more 


ask the gentleman a question ? 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. No doubt there is; but by far the largest pro 
portion, in my jadgment, is engaged in agriculture. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But there would be a reductid& in wages « 
agricultural labor if there was no employment in these other branches 
ot business ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, there might be some reduction of wages ; 
but if the laborer even with less wages can buy twice as much for his 
wages as he gets now, I think he would be bettered by 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Does the gentleman believe t 
have had anv of the material increased in the industrial resources 
and development and enterprises of the South, such as we have seen 
in the last few vears, bad it nut been for the protective system ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. There can be no question abont that. If the 
people of the North can not make money out of their manufacturing 
enterprises without protection, let them carry their mills down to 
the Sonthern States, and they will find that they can make them 
profitable without the need of such aid. The mills in South Caro 
lina, of which I have some personal knowledge, have made in the 
last few years percentages ranging from 1s to 23 per cent., and yet 
they have paid the heavy price of 40 per cent., I believe, in order to 
get their machinery. Now they sell their products to Japan and 
China and other foreign markets, which shows very conclusively that 






we do not get that advance in our manufactured products which the 
tariff is believed to give. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. How many hours per day is labor worked 


there ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not know. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And you say they pay 40 per cent. on their 
machinery; what do you mean by that? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, I mean the tariff upon the machinery that 
they use. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Itis about 40 percent. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Cannot you buy your machinery in the United 
States to-day cheaper than you can buy it in England, less the trans- 
portation on it? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, if that be true, 40 per cent. too much is 
being paid in this country on what we must consume. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Itis not a question of 40 per cent., but Whether 
you can not buy it here as cheap as you can on the other side with- 
out any reference to 40 per cent. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Why, your own side have beéh arguing that 
the sole effect of the tariff is to depress prices. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. ‘That is not my idea. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That was clearly set forth in the argument of 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BROWNE), and was argued also by a 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, who tried to show why my 
constituents should be taxed for the benefit of his. As heshowed, the 
people of the North who had their moneys invested in this character 
of business were not making the ordinary percentage for which 
money could be loaned. Now, I do not see any great benefit to these 
people or the country in inducing them to invest their money where 
they know, and politicians and statesmen tell them, in fact, they can 
not make even the ordinary interest upon the investment. What 
benefit is there, then, in the tariff if it depresses everything; gives 
less than the usual interest on money ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That which I have been trying to say for some 
minutes is that you in the South, as appears from the statement of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, make heavy profits because you 
pay only less than half the wages to your laborers that is paid in the 
North. This can not endure. You must level up, or we shall find 
your cheap labor invading us and leveling down. 

The gentleman asks a question which I answer as follows: 

That is the rock upon which my friend and all of his friends have 
always wrecked their vessel. 

Proceeding with my argument, for I think this is a good point to 
go on from a little, the tariff is beneficial to the industries of the 
country because it makes it possible for them to establish themselves 
and grow and prosper and develop the industries and enterprises of 
the American people in the production of these commodities on this 
side of the water; and it keeps away from them the power that has 
been exercised more than once to crowd the industries of this country 
first and then advance prices until it becomes an outrageous oppres- 
sion. Break down our high-labor establishments, sink the capital 
and bankrupt the owners, and then the cheap-labor manufacturer 
sees his way to extortion and high prices. Thus ithas been. Thus 
it ever will be. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I have no apprehension on that score. Bat let 
me ask the gentleman if competition here is a good thing, why is not 
competition good with all the rest of the world ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Answer me this question: How did it happen 
before the late war, before the tariff began to have its effect, we all 
admit that you did not have such industries in the South ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Because the South was built upon an entirely 
different system. They did not have the same way of doing business 
that you had up North. That, I think, had a great deal todo with it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, and I believe that is the truth. It is 
probably the best answer that the subject is capable of. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. But de not you claim credit for the prosperity 
there as being due in any sense to the tariff; because, according to 
our faith, and statistics show it, it is not due to it but is in spite of it. 
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| question. 


| of the South ? 



























































Mr. GROSVENOR. I will put in my speech her & et 
of t he i ‘ i tr . 

t i 1 the elli : i 
s ‘ gument int 5 
I adoad s ) nad ( i b 

And ¢ or a iit s i 

Ido not t ik 1 col i I 
ha in ( ! es 

or first, t 1 ‘ t 

cheaper, and drift b to 
a rers. Competition at Lome ( t , 
baneful in its effects upon labor; an: ‘ 
things can be made here, and yet ‘ t ud 


capital, is what we want. 


Wholly unimportant, apparently, is the question of the ( 
in the South of the manufacturing indnstries so far as 

hat is made out of them isconcerned. But it appeat 
here that the production of cotton has grown up steadily 
away back in 1877, when there were less than 3,000,000 bales produced, 
until it has reached the enormous development otf 1 7 ,000 
bales. And my argument is it is because the cotton is in demand. 
It is exactly the illustration I undertook to make about the small 
larm produce. here are a number of pe ople in Sx th Caro a and 
all over the United States engaged in producing cotton. And that 


isso because there is a demand for it. 
Mr. HEMPHILL. There are two reasons for making a big « rop. 


If it sells well and we get a good price it is all right, and we make a 
large erop from the protit. But if it dves not sell well, we have to 
make twice as much in order to get evenaliving. Soitis necessary, 


in order to prove the prosperity of the South, toshow, not that the y 
make a big crop, but that they make money out of it; and before you 
claim credit for protection you must show that our cotton finds a 
market in this country, while statistics show that 77 per cent. is sent 
abroad. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Iwill make asuggestion which I think is per- 
psas valuable hereas at anyother pointinmyspeech. The gen- 
tleman says that 77 per cent. finds a market abroad. He means the 
markets of the world. Soit turns out that 77 per cent. of the cot- 
ton of South Carolina, being an unprotected raw material, has found 
the markets of the world. Thatis not true of the products of New 
England. For some reason or other you have some better way of 
finding the markets of the world than our New England friends. 
Mr. HEMPHILL. If it be a good thing to sell at home why not 
protect cotton? And Iwill ask the gentleman to answer another_ 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Let me give you a question: If free raw ma- 
terial will aid the American manufacturer to find the markets of the 
world, how is it that only 8 per cent. finds a market and about the 
same amount of the raw material of woolen manufactures; cotton 
being free while wool is protected? I want the gentleman to answe1 


that question squarely. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. [will endeavor to do so. I never have pre- 


tended that when you get the markets of the world you are to sell 
the whole of your product there. You sell it wherever you get the 
most tor if. If wool will aC ll ior more there, all right ; and if cot 


ton will sell for more there, all right. 
Mr.GROSVENOR. If the manufacturer and farmer of my country 


can sell all their products ata fair price, and thereby can afford to 
pay a fair price for labor, Iam content with the situation without 
hazarding the substance of their prosperity by grasping after the 


shadow of the markets of the world. 

But to proceed. A citizen of the United Kingdom wears $3 worth 
ot wooien goods In a@ year; a citizen of the United States expe nds $6 
a vear in woolen goods. We find the manufacturers of this count: 


with free cotton, unprotected from competition with the spindles of 


Europe and at the same time in compe tition with protected Wool; 
aud the markets of the world absorb our product in the same propor 
tion, not to exceed 10 per cent. in the case of either one of the com 
modities. That is the solution of the whole question. We pay higher 
vagesthan they doin Europe. When the manufacturer here is able 


to run his machinery at the same cost as the manufacturer of Europe 
there will be no trouble about free raw material. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Dol understand the gentleman to say that we 





sell 77 per cent. of our wool abroad ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, sir; I said we sold 10 per cent. of our woolen 
manufactures abroad. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is a different thing from the sale of 77 per 
cent. of our cottonabroad. Iask the gentleman this question: Why 
should you pay aman who raises sheep an extra amount of money and 
refuse it toa man who hoes and plows and raisescotton? According 
to some statements made here, the laborer in the South gets $8 a 
month. Why not give him something more? Why give the higher 
wages to @ man who is engaged in raising sheep and refuse it to a 


man who is engaged in cultivating cotton? Why tax the man who 


raises cotton to add to the profits of the man who raises sheep ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If you put a tariff on imported cotton goods 
I have no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Ido not believe in that; but youdo. And if 
you believe in it, why do you not do something for the laboring man 
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Mr. GROSVENO You told us that because of your monopoly of The table is as follows: 
the { ma y enormous profits. | Statement showing the quantities of sugar and molasses produ ed in the 
Mr. HEMPHiLL. On the manufacture of cotton we are making SAite of Louisiana during the years named below. 
profits, b ot on the growing of it.. Lnever have seen a manu fact- nn date Davtéien’d wy K. Beatharens. een 
rer, No r Sout vho distributed his money when he could hold _——— 
< to it. It t very fact of the enormous number of strikes | Weave , [ y < »  } B&olasbes 
und lock-out ive in the northern country, compared with what 
al { s l showing in favor of the contentment of the | 
Southern « oye the factories. 1 . Hh 
Mr. FAR 1Al Will th itleman permit me toa I ce on ane aa 
‘ stion 7? 1824-25 000 1857-"58 279, 697 
J CHAIRMA The g len from O has one minute of | 1825 000 18 a) 62, 296 
his tiene Semalaine. 27 2° 000 250 || 1859-60 221, 840 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I ask for such extension of ae dine boca’ aaeeiee ieee cam aie 
the gentleman’s time as will correspond to the time that has been oc- | 71000 2 300, G90 1862 63 c 7 
cupied in the culloquies. | 88,000 | 3,900,900 |) 1863-'6 76, 800 
fhe CHAIRMAN The gentleman’s time has been already extended. 3, CU, 000 0, 357 
Mr. BRECKINRII kK, of Kentuc KY. I ask that it be exte nded j o ae 
for five minutes. 37, 647 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to therequest of the gen- | a a 
tleman from Kentucky ? 148’ S81 
There was 1) » objection. 128,461 | 10,019,958 
Mr. GROSVENOR,. This is the sort of an argument which is, at | 108, 520 8, 898, 640 
least with the exception of one speech made here, a novelty; I think | one MW aoe 
I shall be entitled to the credit of having drawn the fire of the other 144° 146 10’ 870" 546 
side of the House. But Ido not object tothis. Fair discussion is what 169,331 | 12,024, 108 
we seek and what we tender to others. The people will discriminate, —- = cae SoD 
and jadge and decide. 169° 972 12" 189° 4 
Mr. Chairman, there are certain special matters in this bill about | 15, 255, 


which I want to speak. 

I want to show that this billis sectional in its proposed operation, 
and that it discriminates for and against certain articles of American 
production, and I want, moreover, to point out some wrongs in exist- 
ng law. And first I will discuss 

THE TARIFF ON SUGAR. 


Mr. Chairman, no more glaring exhibition or demonstration of the 
sectional and unjust character of this bill can be found than in the 
schedule which gives to sugar 80 per cent. at least of its present un- 
warranted protection. There is no principle of protection that justi- 
fies this tariff, this tax, or any other tax upon sugar. Mr. Chairman, 
what is the gronnd-work upon which we rest our claim of right to 
protect these industries? We say to the world we have here in the 
United States the soil or the crude material, as the case may be, the 
natural capacity to produce this commodity, and the labor, and the 
skill, and the money, and the enterprise to produceit. Therefore, 
we suy, protect this labor, this skill, this capital, this enterprise from 
the cheaper labor, cheaper skill, cheaper capital, and cheaper enter- 
prise of the old countries, and we wili produce of this commodity all 
that the people of this country want, and when once protected, do- 
mestic competition will relieve the consumer of extortion in the mat- 
ter of prices, Thus it is that we have been enabled to show that of 
al} the protected industries of this country their products have been 
cheapened. 

I shall not encumber my speech with needless exhibits of figures, 
but I want to show in good round numbers that there is not one ar- 
ticle that enters into the daily life ofa family that we produce in 
this country in sufficient quantities for the demands of our people 
that has not been cheapened by the direct influence of protected in- 
dustries and stimulated enterprise and competition, Let the farmer 
of to-day take bis dollar and set down and figure what he can buy 
vith it, the things he wants and must have, and then let him take a 
table of prices under a good old Democratic administration, and he 
will discover what I have long ago discovered, that there is not one 
article that has not been cheapened. But, Mr. Chairman, how does 
this logic and argument apply to the duty on sugar? We tax the 
people of the United States about $60,000,000 a year for the tariff tax 
on sugar; that is one dollar a head forevery man, woman, and child, 
black and white, bond and free, great and small—the average tax 
uponeach is adollar. And now for what it is & tax, Mr. Chairman, for 
revenue only, or to be absolutely accurate about it, nine-tenths of the 
money thus received is a tax for revenue enly and has no protective 
quality about it whatever. Itis not justified; no man can justify it. 
We have stimulated the production of steel rails in this country by a 
protective duty and are able to show to the world to-day that we can 
make the steel rails fer every railroad in America and export them, 
if need be, to the Old World. 

We ask for protection on wool, and demonstrate to the world that 
America can produce all the wool that America can manufacture and 
have a surplus of the raw material to export. This is justifiable 
taxation. This is taxation within the scope and principle of the 
policy of protection. But what about sugar? 

I append a table showing the quantities of sugar and molasses pro- 
duced in the State of Louisiana during the years named below, and 
which I undertake to guaranty to be as accurate as statistics of this 
kind can be made, and it appears that in 1861 the products of sugar 
in the United States amounted to 459,419 hogsheads ; that of molasses 
in the same year, 34,216,000 gallons. In the years 1886-87 the produc- 
tion of sugar had fallen to 145,986 hogsheads; and at no time since 
the war did it reach 250,000, and the ratio has been downward, right 
downward, 































| 25, 700, 000 Nesnatoce seoses 
| 31,000,000 || 1886-"87... 
346, 635 | 23,113, 620 






Notr.—No data for years left blank. 
But Lappend another table, with equal assurance of its correctness, 
which shows the amount of sugar and molasses produced in the United 
States during the years from 1852 to 1886, inclusive; and this shows 


| @ gross production in 1861 of 528,321,500 pounds of sugar in Louis- 


iana, and 11,509,000 pounds in all the other Southern States; with 
34,216,000 gallons of molasses in Louisiana, and 3,502,000 gallons in 
all the other Southern States. And in 1885~86 the production of 
sugar in Lonisiana was 286,626,486 pounds, and in all the other South- 
ern States 16,128,000 pounds. And in the same years the production 
of molasses was 17,863,732 gallons, and in all the other Southern 
States 3,645,000 gallons, while away back in 1853 Louisiana produced 
31,000,000 gallons of molasses, almost double her product of 1885-’86 . 


Statement showing the quantities of sugar and molasses produced in the 
United States during the years from 1852 to 1886, inclusive. 


Molasses. 


| 
| 


| 
Sugar. 
| 
j 
| 
























Year. Other Other 

| Lonisiana. | Southern | Louisiana. | Southern 

| States. States. 

| Pounds. Pounds. Gallons. Galions. 
SS Te opin betknaiwreigun< cmiesie 268, 129, 000 | 18, 173, 000 | 25, 700, 000 1, 260, 800 
RE Ser ate aa ag Ue | ), 156, 000 | 29, 998, COO | 31, 000, 000 1, 956, 000 
SEDOCUD 3 aacntegnas ccs ubeccocete », 227, 000 | 29. 498, 000 | 23, 113, 620 1, 406, 000 
ESRD sndckietudes cbusbadeanten 19, 000 | 22,000, 000 | 15, 274, 140 1, 320, 000 
1856-'57 , 000 5, 987, G00 4, 882, 380 360, 000 
1857-58 ,700 | 14 203, 000 | 19, 578, 790 795, 000 
1R58-"59 i, 000 | 18, 268, 000 | 24, 887, 760 1, 689, 0CO0 
1859-"60 5, 750 | 11, 534, 000 | 17, 858, 160 | 736, 000 
1860-61 @00 9, 661, 000 | 18, 414, 550 1, 394, 000 
1>61-"62 , 500 | 11, 509, 000 | 34,216,000 | 3, 502, 000 
162-63 10, 000 6, 200, 600 7, 619, 000 381, 000 
1863-"64 00, 000 560,000 | 2,303, 000 217, 090 
1864-65 , 000 | 400, 000 | 765, G00 | 8&5, 000 
1865-"66 090 7-0, 000 | 1,128,000 | 172, 000 
1866-'67 , OO 7, 500, 0U0 2, 570, 000 430, 000 
I cil ihe eitieeinlatuntn emma a 1, 400, 000 | 10, , 000 2 800, 000 | 570, 000 
I ta 95, 051 5 000 5, 636, $20 764, 000 
186 : 000 | 5, 724, 256 &76, 000 
26,000 | 10, 281, 419 | 619, 000 
16,000 10,019, 958 | 681, 000 
3,000 = 8, 898, G40 | 601, 000 
9.000 | 8, 203, 944 | 507, 000 
7, 736,000 | 11, 516, 828 | 674, 000 
9, 062, 000 . 10, 870, 546 1, 380, 000 
190, 672 8, 688,000 12, (24, 108 876, 000 
147, % 11, 940,000 14, 237, 280 913, 000 
IEE il ioc ax: 2 .dco esnch ale Oialalliaie al 239, 478, 753 | 11,402,000 18,218, 404 1, 005, 000 
a ee a ea 192, 962, 278 8,915,000 | 12,189,190 4 1, 211, 000 
iatweni teh 272, 982, 899 | 12,820,000 15,255,029 | 1, 704, 000 
woe cccecececces| 159, 874,950 | 11,200,000 | 9, G91, 104 2, 308, 896 
ecctuccciewevcuscscecess!| OU, NOG, 200 | 1b, 60. 000 | 35,796, 75 3, 250, 000 
eRe Gea eeccee secees| 287, 712, 230 | 15,232,000 . 15, 277, 316 3, 118, 000 
dguivieiihba bins cibbamabn eee) 211, 402, 963 | 14, 560,000 | 11, 761, 608 2, 892, 000 


suesdcocsncs eoeees| 286, 626,486 | 16, 128, 000 17, 863,732 | 8, 645,000 


Note.—The data as to the production of Louisiana are from the Lonisiana Sugar 
Reports, by A. Boucherean, and the data of the prodacts of other Seathern States 
were furnished by Mr. A. Noel Blakeman, manager of the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, while these figures are true as tot , 
tion, they are eqnaily true as tot consumpti . 
I here append a table showing the amount of « ir consume 
the United States from 1877 to 1l==6 ‘ S : f swa \\ @¢ pre 
Statement showing the quant yns of 2.240 pounds) of § ar con- 1 Sou 
sumed in the United Stat lurii % yea) 1377 to 1836, inclu- hr ould the } ‘ ya oy om 
sive. Lou j i 
{Data mainly derived from the New York Shipp and Commercial List mosphere all redolent with tl rfu of S 
— = at itmost ‘> I ib 
I l ) I ( Dp 1 
Pe | i4 ‘ 
$ ~ Ss: I low t ( { 
~ 5 ~ 
a “an I U e va 
oe fo 
3 2 2 Cra 
Pi sets 
i j 
T s 1 a Ton 
1877.. 446 | 1.554 745, 25 
1878 1, 377 773, 472 : 
1879 1, 442 8 R96 
18380 q 1, 943 ¢ 109 | 4¢ 
1881 629 1.009561 | 4 
1882 )} = 1, ¢ a) 45 ; 
1883 135, 7 f a sm 18 . 
1884..| 1,053, 790 | 50, 000 | 121, 443 | 7, v0 737 313 | 1,: 51 
188 1, 069, 539 | 47, 259 94, 376 | 6, 500 600 | 1,40 1,245,274 | 4 
L826 1, 162, Gua 72, 613 127, 958 7. 200 7>4 1 gn 25 5 
Indes snch amounts igar as may have been imported. 
6 Leading refiners state tl or no sugar is manufactured from d 
molasses. 
c Now manufactured in California only. 
While the production has been going steadily but rapidly down 
hill, the consumption has been going steadily and rapidly up-hill 
By the combination of these figures it will be seen that the larges 
amount produced in the United States in one year was from 1x61 t 
1862 when it aggregated nearly 540,000,000 pounds, while in 1885 tl 
total product exceeded but a trifle 300,000,000 pounds, jut in 1R-¢ 
we consumed 3,111,640,000 pounds of sugar, being more than ten times 
the quantity produced in this country. Therefore nine-tenth 
that product or which we collect $60,000,000 is the same kind ofa t 
in quality and essence as would be a like tax levied upon tea a 
coffee. 
There was in 1886 seven hundred fewer establishments than t] 
were in 1861, and yet our population is rapidly increasing and ‘ 
individual consumption of sugar also. In 1877 we consumed 
pounds of sugar per annuin per capita. In 1884 it reached 53.3 
pounds, and last year if is estimated at 55 pounds to every hum 
being. The duties paid in 1886 amounted to $50,265,538, and last | l te my con t ym the rice tariff a letter w]) I 
year to $56,507 ,495. ed from one of t ! t ent rice dealers of 


So, Mr. Chairman, this sugar duty can not be maintained. Itisa | a gentleman who would bi e known and recog Ito 
tax for the benefit of a few to the injury of the many. The tax is | p sh his name; and, inasmuch as he has not autl d me to do 
levied upon the same principle as was the war taxes upon sugar and J ly give his 
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It is as follows: 

Hon. Cuanctes H. Grosvenor, M. C., Washington, D. C.: 

DzAR Sin: I beg respectfully to call attention to the inclosed, which sets forth 
rice as it was and is. In seeking to reduce the revenues, it is presumed that the 
true legislator considers those articles which can best stand apy disturbance of 
existing conditions. Pre-eminently rice is among that namber. I think this as- 
sertion is warranted by the facts set forth. The prices of rice before the war 
were lower than to-day, and yet the crop steadily increased year by year; from 
which one would naturally argue that the crop must have yielded a satisfactory 
remuneration to the planter. 

Since the war, even when there have been sudden enlargements of crop, prices 
have never fallen as low as the lowest before the war. During such mentioned 
vears, while there was some complaint in the Atlantic coast States, there was none 
hea:d in Louisiana, where the larger amount of crop is now produced. In fact ii 
occurs to me as I write that, when speaking of the unusually low prices of those 
years, I was assured by residents, who were planters as well as capitalists, that 
rice could be profit ably raised and sold, cleaned, at 3 cents per pound, and pay fair 
intermediary charges, i. ¢., to commission merchant and miller. I have no rea- 
son to doubt the assertion, for Louisiana rice can be raised as cheaply as any other 
cereal and the average yield per acre is an item larger than wheat. 

Another reason why I can Dat think the margin must have been reasonably sat 
isfactory is, that other crops are discontinued and the culture of rice steadily ex 


tended. ‘This is true in a lesser degree of the Carolinas, but doubly true of Louis 


dana. : vie p 3 

Prior to the war the culture in Louisiana was but a few thousand barrels of 
Creole or red rice. But in 1885 and 1886 it produced over 400,000 barrels, equal to 
90,000,000 pounds of rice, that vied with Carolina for excellenc e. I do not wish to 
be understood as striking at any needed barrier, but if the duty on rice is not re- 
quired for protection, or by the Government for revenue, then [ would like to see 
it abolished or reduced to some point approximating to that which prevailed be- 


fore the war. : / P 

As will appear by the card the duty on rice six years prior to 1861 was 15 per 
cent. ad naleeen, equal to less than one-half cent per pound. Rice is a cheap food 
product and more largely used in all other countries of the same climate than in 
our own, and undoubtedly would be used to the same extent were not its prices 
80 far above those of other cereals, of which number it actually is. : f 

In closing I venture to suggest for your consideration a duty on cleaned rice of 
one-half cent per pound, or 15 per cent., or 20 per cent. ad valorem ; and that 
‘rough rice” and *‘ uncleaned rice,” being a ‘‘raw and unmanufactured article,” 
be placed upon the ‘‘ free list.” 

From this, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that there never was a 
greater or more systematic scheme of hypocrisy than this pretense of 
aiding the people of this country by cheaper living. Rice is taxed 
beyond all reason, sugar is taxed without any justification, cotton is 
protected, and whisky is the one sacred element in this country that 
the Democratic Committee of Ways and Means dare not disturb. 


But they strike at salt. 
THE ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE INDUSTRY OF SALT-MAKING. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another matter intimately connected 
with my own Congressional district, and to which I desire to call 
the attention of the committee. The salt industry in the United 
States is assailed in this bill. The manifest purpose of the framers 
of this bill—a remarkable document—is to destroy the business of 
manufacturing salt. They can have no other purpose. They shall 
not screen themselves behind the pretense that they are seeking either 
to cut down the revenue or cheapen the production of salt. Salt isan 
article which goes into the consumption of every family in the land; 
that I agree to. It is a commodity without which no table is prop- 
erly equipped for the health and comfort of mankind. It is an in- 
dispensable necessity for the rich and the poor alike. For however 
different in degrees the human palate and the human taste may be 
or become, there is no human taste or human palate that ignores or 
disregards the necessity of salt. Is that attack upon salt anything 
less than that which I have stated? And there is no better article 
to illustrate the fallacy of the whole argument of these free-trade 
people than this very item of salt. : E 

In January, 1888, the salt manufaturers of New York appointed a 
committee to prepare a statement concerning the salt industry of the 
country, and especially of thei own section of the country, and I de- 
sire to place in this connection a table, showing the rise and progress, 
growth, and development of the salt industry of the United States, 
beginning back of the tariff and coming on down to the present day. 
The gentlemen who prepared the table state the arguments in favor 
of free salt are as follows: 

The principal arguments that have been offered in favor of the removal of the 
duty on salt may be briefly summarized : ; rs 

1. It is asserted that, owing to the protective duty, the price paid for salt by 
the American consumer is too high. | ; ; 

2. It is asserted that American dairy salt is not so good for butter-making as 
the English salt, and that to produce the best grades of butter it is necessary to 
use the latter. 7 7 ; 

3. It is asserted that it is requisite to use foreign salts for the packing of meat, 
as American salt will not keep the meat as well as the other. 5 

4. It is asserted that the salt-makers of this country have organized a monopoly 
or trust for the control of prices, and that the same are thereby maintained at an 
artificially high standard. . 7 5 eg 

These assertions we take the liberty of replying to, scriatim. > : 

1. Until about twenty-five years ago, America possesed but a ‘limited salt in- 
dustry, chiefly confined to the environs of the city of Syracuse, in the State of 
New York, the salt fields there located being the property of the State and not of 
individuals. At that time the country depended almost entirely on the products 
of this field, together with a pretty large quantity of the impored article, and the 
price, owing to the limited domestic competition, was high. About the year 180 
the manufacture of salt was commenced in the State of Michigan, and in a few 
years developed with surprising rapidity, so that by 1866 the price of salt had 

allen from # very high figure to the then low price of $1.80 per barrel for * com- 








* Foreign rice much higher than now, hence specific duty was less per cent. on 


value, 





i 





mon fine” salt, this grade constituting the main bulk of American salt. As these 
fields became farther developed and competition more active, the price of salt fell 
during succeeding years, the average price being, for— 


1867 Se tawbie tibdabdcvnbasduaee odes $0. 85 
it chet netihinate ts enctnneeiedta nin } 1.85 Re ere aT . 85 
ch iiethesbieakinesaveeeh skeen Sit Me thn see wesdbewsdsdsncneausen ns 1. 02 
it sieht ihe bee eben ds ebeebesein Me MT bona ranbedbareiuncebiadate cas o 75 
ee dthene >eunae niibtecdéunevs a 1.46 DED skevdwbubeacssee agnncdadateue | 85 
DUE RSS Sbe capita sckpsebadons adc bMS che dacdnn baked sandetedss: 75 
Dee o6étbntberbeGadenUhecvenesate Si ME wcebite tpinndiahine te esedinenide ce . 81 
ee See i iE anit nincihiatinkes eacmugditnde 7% 
DU nGuduhatashyubuéaacieweeduare i Se said oN wanke’ Gububheens aacaas .70 
SETS stained svanentiboweensesbewtae 1. 05 POOP wdesswWesinzencucedébuccebens - 61 


About the year 1883 the discovery of salt in Western New York, distant about 
125 miles from the Syracuse field, led to an extensive development of this indastry 
in that region, and with the result that standard common fine salt was freely 
offered during 1886 and 1887 as low as 55 cents per barrel (barrels worth 25 cents 
included), being equivalent to 6 cents a bushel for the net salt. 

Domestic competition has been the chief factor in reducing the price of salt, and 
we believe that the figures just given should be sufficient refutation of the asser- 
tion that the price of salt is artificially high, and that the remedy lies in the re- 
moval of the present duty. ; 

2. In reference to the claim that American dairy salt isnot equal to the English, 
and that fine grades of butter can not be made with it, we will simply state that 
the organization known as the National Butter and Cheese A ssociation, re present- 
ing the whole country, appoints judges to examine and pass upon the exhibits of 
butter and cheese made at its annual meetings. At the meeting held at Manches- 
ter, Iows, in November, 1887, fifteen premiams were awarded on butter, of which 
thirteen were taken by butter salted with American salt. At the annual meeting 
of the association held in Chicago in 1886, the majority of prizes for butter and 
cheese were taken by users of American salt. The most noted producer of cream- 
ery butter in the world, the Elgin Butter ny uses American dairy salt ex- 
clusively. As their butter commands the highest market price, they would cer- 
tainly employ English salt if it were in reality of better quality than American. 
We conceive that assertion No. 2 needs no farther refutation. 

3. The assertion that meats preserved in brine made with American salt will not 
keep so well as those in which foreign salt is used, is met by the fact that the prin- 
cipal packing houses of this country, situated at Cincinnati, Chicago, Saint Louis, 
and Kansas City, rely almost exclusively on American salt. 

Here, then, is a statement which shows that, beginning way back 
in 1867, salt had begun to fall under the operation of a protective 
tariff and American competition, so that from $2.50 a barrel before 
the war it reached $1.77 in 1867, and while the Republican party has 
continued this ‘‘robber tariff,” about which these gentlemen prate so 
loudly, in 1886 we find the price of salt 61 cents a barrel in the New 
York market, and in 1877 it was being produced and sold as low as 
55 cents a barrel, packed in a barrel worth 25 cents, or the salt was 
being sold at an equivalent of 6 cents a bushel for the net salt; and 
yet these people propose to strike a deadly and fatal blow at the salt 
interest. 

The same committee makes the following statement in regard to 
the practical effect of the removal of the duty on salt, assuming, as 
they do, for the purposes of their argument, that the removal of the 
duty would reduce the cost of the salt in this country at a corre- 
sponding ratio. 

The following is their statement : 

Fine salt for dairying purposes comes from England in sacks holding 224 pounds 
and pays a duty of 12 cents per hundred pounds, equal to about 27 cents per sack, 
The best quality of this salt sells in New York for about $2.25 per sack, or say 1 
centa pound. One pound of salt is usually added to 16 pounds of butter, so the 
salt in each pound of butter costs in this market J, ofa cent. If, now, the duty of 
27 cents a sack be removed and the market price correspondingly fall, there will 
be a saving to the butter maker of about one-eighth of the present cost, equal to 
about 74, of a cent for each pound of butter made. In other words,fremoval of the 
12-cent tariff on dairy salt will save the creamery and dairymen 1 cent for every 128 
pounds of butter made. 

Is this saving to the butter maker or the consumer of butter worth the sacrifice 
of the dairy salt-making interest of the United States? 

But this statement and this suggestion have no force in the light of 
events. I undertake to say, and I say it with a full knowledge of 
the exact condition of the salt business in the United States, that 
the removal of the duty on salt would have just two effects: First, 
to close, or substantially close, allthe salt manufactories of the United 
States. It would obliterate the capital now invested therein. It 
would drive the persons employed to seek other employment, and 
crowd the other occupations, and cheapen the reward to be given. 
Thereupon, the industry being destroyed, this country, withits sixty- 
odd millions of people, every one of whom uses salt, would be at the 
mercy of the foreign producer and importer. Then we should have 
salt again where it stood prior to the war; we would then be back 
to the good old ante bellum Democratic times, and in case of war be 
helpless. 

There are no ‘‘ trusts” in the manufacture of salt, no combination, 
except to cheapen the outlay of the manufacturer in putting his salt 
into the market. It is an articlé of American production, and while 
it yields but a trifling revenue to the Government, it. affords remu- 
nerative employment to alarge number of people. As to whether or 
not the removal of the duty would destroy the industry, I subjoin a 
further statement from the salt manufacturers of New York. 

It is as follows: 

Salt imported for packers’ use and commonly known as “ Liverpool ground,” 
usually comes in bulk and pays a duty of 8 cents per hundred pounds, equal to 
$1.60 per ton of 2,000 pouads. If the market price of salt iQ the United States 


should be reduced to the extent indicated by these figures, it is clear that the do- 
mestic manufacturer would receive but 65 cents a ton for the salt that he makes. 
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As fuel required for making a t f salt « t S the in- 
tories of this region, and in t — 
must inevitably close. With th vorks o — 
dismantled, the market would t at 
would probably reac if net surt t S¢ rf y If anv 
that auch a condition of affairs ma iverted t I | ow 
It is true now, and I admit it, that th ( t South 
first upont few York manufacturers t! ‘ I i t l e 
Michigan or my own district; but 1t wou f ' Sait } t i 
to the manufacturers of salt everywhere. I adopt and mak: | rict differs in ess this ! 3 
of my speech the following letter from one of the most intelligent | p1 t of Louisiana I 
an of + lietrict aw he knowledge of the salt indust1 ; done it su fully. I fess. Mr. ¢ ' 
men of my district, so far as the cnowiedg l naustry ( I l l ( . Mr i will 
concerned, a gentleman who has been with and of the salt industry o1 relieved of a grave and1 
the Ohioand Kanawha Valleys to my certain knowledge for more t i ttitude of the P dent t 1 : — 
twenty-five years; has grown with its growth, participated in 1 Ided 1 the e] i ret ; of 1 
struggles of that industry, was with it when it was a magnit ti returns of 188. And in th ! t I i 
enterprise, stood by it in its zenith of prosperity, and | struggle y glad that coala ron ore are 
to uphold it when, under the pressure of domestic com tion an i I fear they are th by I ) ud if so 
assailed by foreign competition, it ha rl mwn to bea ler and les 1 would show 1 t ‘ ree ( } y f 3 ITrpose 
lucrative enterprise—¢ 1. George McQuigg, general agent of the Ol ron ore and il, and I { ) The dis- 
River Salt Company, the headquarters of which is located at Pon (gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. MCMILLIN hisopening 
eroy,in my district. He gives an intelligent statement of the i vh interrupte ibont the 1 it Ways 
evitable effect of the removal of the remaining duty on salt. Means Committes if | ; ct. and 
OFFICE ER SALT ¢ ANY criven to answe ! : ro on 
Ohio, Febi j RRR I st, he l 
Dhan GENERA Yours was received some tI ha been sick ne ti $s you can aoa ; 
cold, which is the reason of delay in answering understand the situation Ah! Mr. Chairman, the men of O ind M rar Illinois 
here, and I can only refresh your memory with few of the arguments und Iowa were not permitted to go before tha : ee and dk 
The consumption of salt now is about 60,000,000 bushels, or an equivalent of 1 d the tection of t} 1 | } f A 
bushel for each inhabitant; one-third of the supply is foreign salt and the balar mand the protection 01 Le Staple produ ; 
domestic production. It is sold at about 12 cents per bushel so that t! reat and Georgia wi heard to threats t i l 
pression upon the people amounts to about 12 cents annu all , 1 estic 8 1 if they dared 1 ruthles inds ) »W y t 
sold here at substantially the same price that Liverpool salt is sold at I : i to-da 4 i Geo 
Foreign salt —o s almost the entire seaboard from Galveston, ‘I tol . ' ; ; 
Me., and inland on line from Galveston to Little Rock, Ark., thence to N - ws uy a ! i 
Tenn., avd thence to Bangor; and it supplies that territory for t! ison t I me! und of 1 ire grea 
they have cheaper freights into all that territory than can be had for the dome i estec of the « t and I is glad 
salt, even after paying the 4 cents per bushel duty, and free salt will give to t ' ; ; 
pay I I Ino ' e commoc 
foreign importer just that much more territory to supply that the $1.60 per t ; , . : 
duty off will carry it from the line where it is 1 et further inland i y . ' . i 
We have made no money for ten years in the nufacture here. Immediati { b the ¢ ent of cowar e had entered mor \ vy intot 
after the war, when the entire Southern country was bare of such by reason of nsideration and judement: they will wish that en they turned 
the blockade of the Southern ports, we, unfortunately for us, made some mor ind fled fi s the thesate of 4 ] ¢ 10 of V 
on salt, and the war tariff still being on to help meet the ssities of the - ; : ‘ . . , 7 : 
ernment, the industry then paying a heavy internal tax, indaced a Jarge amoun - and U¢ rgia and Alabama and ¢ I triuen 3 
of capital to go into the manufacture, buat so soon as the tariff was reduced out t had also fled from tl wrat f the wool the tf mer 
dastry langnished, and plants that cost $100,000 have been sold for what t and the lumber men and the flax men andtl u t! 
wreck would bring, in one instance 500 for furnace that cost over $100,000. We of tho ila ll a e 4 € + 
have in this country now, including Michigan, New York, Ohio, and West \ ; . =’ : 4 . J 
ginia, capacity to make all the salt thatthe demand in the whole countr ynose rights they have trat Lin the d 
quires. But, Mr. Chairman, I was speaking of ! Phe gentle n ff 
But,as already shown, we only supply two-thirds of the required demand now Indiana fMr. Bynum]. « , = . 
and with free salt the English importers would soon be masters of the situat to { + +) ' ; 
: ) y t s 1! 4 f ~ } 
and then, with the domestic industry crushed out, they can name their own } I ! ‘ rd 
and, further, in case of any future troubles, so that the supply we t g ¢ z { ( ha | t 
are left in as bad condition for the whole country asthe South w zt I) i ‘ i ) i t f i 
The whole industry is the result of labor, except small roy for the « revard to the ¢ that al . : 
sumed in its manufacture, and also small royalty for t! tl . . . 
: ; . _ <n I ction < { ! AY \ ( I } 
which the package is made, and the money expended in ; 
we are paralyzed by free salt, go into the pockets of English makers ir l nt wh é I ) Y 
ing distributed here. f i fell. I give the table and 
Yours, truly, 
GEO. McQUIG( : 
. ' . . 4 t : i 
I need add no more, Mr. Chairman. I have seen the growth ; ‘ 
development and decline of this industry myself. I have seen tl 
encroachment of domestic competition coming legitimately fro 
Michigan and circumscribing the territory in which our own salt sheep in } +2. 1,510 
wassold. That wasthe result of legitimate enterprises by America 
citizens, and against it no word of clamor was raised. Butnow that 
this industry is narrowed down to the minimum of profit, when it 
being operated for the laboring man more than for the capitalist, | 
want to raise my voice, without hesitation, in solemn protest against , : 1 004 
the removal of the only barrier that stands between the absolute d ; 4.562 
struction of this industry and its present scarcely remunerative c: \ 1,866 





ation. 

There are in my district quite a large number of laboring men wl 
depend upon this industry for theirsupport. Their wives and chilare 
look toit for their daily bread, clothing, and education. These har D . 
men erected their homes and raised their roof-trees in the Ohio a 
Kanawha Valleys in view of the profit to them of employment in t! 
industry. They have by their sturdy attention to business and th: 
honest industry cheapened the American production of salt in t 
ratio which I have already mentioned. Now, without anv reason 
the cold-blooded hostility of the southern free-trader to northern 
bor and northern laboring men, they see impending over them 
sword of destruction. I appeal on their behalf that this blow sha S in Pome 


, : ] : i i ' 54, OYE 
not fall; I demand that my people shall be protected from this out ; Ohio , a, Ee Cee 
rage. Standing here in my place, as their representative, I protest N . ' we 
on their behalf that this wrong be not done. ) f 


BUT WHAT OF WOOL? 


IfI believed that Mr, Cleveland, in his message to the people of 
United States, was not actuated by any feeling of resentment to 
the people of the North, who never did, and, thank God, never \ 
vote for him for President, I could discuss his position on the wco! f ter t ‘ 
question with a greater degree of equanimity, a1 BESS GACSE Soe 
am bound by that Christian charity which ought to actuate us all ‘o AE worsted SArNs ABE WORKS Were FeeLores to their p oe * 


id I suppose that ] 


give te Mr. Cleveland the benefit of the doubt as to his actual fee] oan ae : mp ee 
ings aud motives. 
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vas caused by the decreased demand. The reduction from 
result of increased production under a high tariff, and 


The decreased p 
1865 to 1883 wasa nata 





sheep growers were satistied with the prices, or they would not have added to 
their flocks Asaresult of the tariff of 1883, however, the price declined to the 
1 ous figures wi h cnused the decrease in the clip, and to that reduction only 
is the decrease due, and not to twenty Years of high tariff, as claimed in the ar- 
ticle quoted. 


He avails himself of the figures which show the number of sheep 
in 1860 in certain of the sheep-growing States. Then he takes the 
figures of 1837 and gives prices, etc., but he forgot to divide this 
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scope of time from 1560 to 1887 into three periods, and thereby 
hangs an a ute dewonstration of the fact that figures will lie. It 
appears that under the low tariff the total number of sheep in Penn- | 


svivania, Ohio, and New York was 7,706,162, and that under the high | 


tariff up to 1883 they had increased to 8,586,209. Then, following 
the reduction of 1583, which was the first blow delivered upon the 
sheep-growing interest of this country by the Democratic party, 
the sheep fell down to 6,655,580. This straightens out my friend’s 
figures and relieves him from the singular position that he got him- 
self into. I append here the prices of wool under three classifica- 


tions as given by George W. Bond & Co., of Boston, under the tariff | 


of 1°68 to 1883 and then from 1-84 to 13386, inclusive: 
Average prices under the free tariff. 


Year Fine. Medium.| Coarse. | Average. 








Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents 

SOE ccuntctaneniseciinn teumabaatndae 37 | 36 35 236 
SEED. ccacdeiibtbipandbaradnah chadeeee 37 | 35 | 30 | 34 
MEER. cebpubiie ckacsatbuddiuaeaickwuns | 36 | 35 33 | 35 
SES mavibbenaid ib ceenp ene aeawatiine 43 | 42 | 41 

BOTS . coco ccccccccccocccoveceeccsseseenss | 64 | 62 58 | 

th sists intents cetnandieanimaninanineotd } 64 | 56 52 | 57 
 icientis tents bon eawihenaneuanimneed 49 | 47 41 46 
EP chauticusescouscsshnwectapeuneibedes } 48 | 48 | 41 | 46 
Sls icadiatetbdtmtataarsiint uinetenwtiaaealiaame 42 | 43 | 37 41 
1877 oaecnc coc cunesecemmanduseareses 40 | 37 | 30 36 
a cal ee 45 | 48 31 43 
ALI E  BE IT A HS aS 34 | 35 31 33 
BERD 2 cocccccecceccosesovesuseseeseucencs 47 | 47 3 46 
MR ncxie in tibieshdsiescmpanaamadan 45 | 46 38 33 
BEE. xtcvcncanncnvntogearadandienatatons 2 | 45 35 1 
TREE iccintannnttnnretnintadvaianeeen 42 | 44 | 35 40 





Average prices under the reduced tariff. 





SU  cicedensticneseesdsasnsneeeessaeigl 37 34 | 30 | 83 
TSBS . cece ccccccccccccccecccccesccececes | ot | 32 28 | 33 
BODE vias cdinesncocsansedes>coueeaeaes 34 | 35 | 35 35 














These figures tell the whole story, and demonstrate the fact that 
figures, while they may be made to lie, nevertheless very often spoil 
the force of the most impetuous argument. The wool-growers of 
this country »re intelligent people, and they are not petitioning 
Congress at this time to restore the tax of 1867 withont knowing 
what it is they are talking about. The effect of the reduction of 1833 
upon the wool industry is better shown in the table which I now ap- 
pend, which shows the number of sheep in each group of States fron. 
1830 to 1887 and the rise and fall of the industry. The States are 
grouped, first, reading downward, the whole United States, then the 
Western States, then the Southern States, then the Pacific coast, 
then the Territories and the Middle States, then the New England 
States, And this table, Mr. Chairman, exhibits in language more 
eloquent than I can use the effect that the tariff of 1867 had in stimu- 
lating the wool industry and the reduction of 1883 had in prostrat- 
ing it. 








Southern States . . 
0 oe 8, 911, 900 8, 670, 297 


| 11,916,911 | 12, 973, 860 
8, 685, 506 





Table showing the number of sheep in each group of States, 1880-1887 
| > ” 
| 1882, 1883. 
Total United States ............. | 45, 016, 224 91 
Wrenbemm Bentes. ...scccccccsesces | 13, 845, 938 R29 
| 
| 





NT Sel cenmntsinn anne 4,019,600 | 5, 426, 460 000 
dd eee ‘ 4, 174, «00 4, 292 203 
New England States............ 1, 525, 600 1, 579, 062 | 252 





1884. 1885. 1886. 1887 

‘Total United States......... .... 50, 626, 626 | 56,360,243 | 48,322,331 | 44,759, 314 
Wentare BtaGsS.ccocesnccttschote 15, 630, 760 | 15, 244,052 | 15, 131,912 | 14, 332, 538 
Southern States....c...c.eese oe+-! 12,950,761 | 12,468, 301 | 11,534,652 | 9, 241, 449 
PaciGe Gea’ ..ccccccsccevccesests | 9,616,092 | 9, 370, 617 9, 745,058 | 9, 892, 652 
j tories Sa Snet gecceseensees 7, 245, 450 8, 495 039 7, S77, 787 

ee a ee 3, 792, 675 3, 498, 425 8, 083,594 | 2, 968, 032 
New England States..........<«. 1, 384, 838 1, 283, 809 1, 249, 328 1, 237, 085 


ine rate ot 1 


ease, as shown by this exhibit, from 1878 to 1883 
was 7 percent. perannum, Projecting thatratio of increase through 
the years 1883 to 1857, we should have had for 1884 52,300,000; fo: 
1885, 56,000,000 ; for 1886, 59,900,000; for 1887, 64,000,000; while, in 
fact, Mr. Chairman, the total number of sheep in 1887 was but, in 
round numbers, 44,000,000; a loss, as compared with the undoubted 





situation had the change not taken place, of 20,000,000 of sheep. 
Thus the small reduction of the tariff revenue has depleted the wool 
industry to the extent of 20,000,000 of sheep. And if that be true, 
what will be the effect of putting wool on the free-list? 

There are 700,000 flock-owners in the United States. In 1850 we 
had but 21,000,000 of sheep in the United States, In 1860, after ten 
years of Democratic administration, we had but 22,000,000 of sheep. 
In 1870 we had 29,000,000; in 1830, in round numbers, 44,000,000 ; in 
1883, 50,000,000, or more than double what we had in 1860. This in- 
dustry furnished employment for 1,200,000 men. It employed more 
than $500,000,000 of capital, and was producing a product of about 3 
percent.net. Strikedown this industry, and you destroy 3500,000,000 
of the wealth of the country only in so far as the carcasses of the 
sheep reduces the grand aggregate of destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, under a Democratic administration, with wool on 
the free-list, substantially, I have seen in my own district thousands 
and tens of thousands of sheep slaughtered in the fall of the year for 
their hams and pelts. They were worth but a little over 50 cents a 
head, and there was but little profiton them at that price. I have 
seen this industry spring up as though touched by the lamp of Alade 
din; I have seen intelligent farmers of my district search the world 
forimproved breeds ofsheep, and I haveseen the flocks dotting the hill- 
sides, grazing in the valleys, thriving and prospering every where. 
There was music in the friendly appeal of the sheep as it came “‘ dumb 
before her shearers” and deposited in the treasury of the farm her fleecy 
contribution to the general prosperity of the country. I have seen 
this tide of industrial prosperity checked ; it rose no higher; it stood 


| still; it began to ebb, but it reached a point where if it could be let 


alone the farmer could live; the farmer could do something with it. 
But I have seen the ruthless Democratic party, instigated thereto, 
as I am compelled to believe, by a spirit of envy and hostility to the 
section where the sheep industry has grown and prospered, lift its 
vandal hand and hold over the industry a sword more threatening 
than the fabled sword of Damocles. I have seen these flocks grow- 
ing smaller and smaller, in many instances fading away; I have 
seen the farmer with blanched cheeks read of the assaults upon his 
industry by the Chief Magistrate of this nation, who was under an 
oath to God to administer his mighty office in the fear of the Almighty 
and for the benefit of the people of the whole country, and as I speak 
to-day, Mr. Chairman, the representatives of millions of dollars of 
this kind of property stand with their ear, figuratively, at the tele- 
graph, as in the oldendays when listening to ascertain how far north 


the flood of rebellion was coming, how near to Nashville the army of 


Hood had made its bloody track, how near to Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville the columns of Bragg and Kirby Smith had proceeded, how far 
into Pennsylvania the great army of Lee had come. So stand these 
farmers listening, listening, and their question is, How near to the 
farms of Ohio has the free-trade column of destruction advanced ? 
Where is Mills, with his spirit of destruction? How near is this 
vandal horde, with their weapons of inevitable disaster to the flocks 
in the fields of the wool-growers of the country? 

Business is paralyzed, nobody will buy wool, nobody will raise 
sheep, nobody will trust in the hands of the Democratic party an 
industry so delicate, so grand, so intimately connected with the best 
interests of the agriculturists of this country as this. But pass 
this bill, Mr. Chairman, and I will tell you what they will do. The 
spirit of 186I is not dead north of the Ohio River, and they will ac- 
cept your assault upon that industry as a declaration that, with the 
Democratic party permanently in power, the people of the North 
are to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the benefit of the 
people of the South; that the old cry to which I adverted in the 
early part of my speech, that our people are “‘small-fisted farmers 
and greasy mechanics,” the “ mud-sills of society,” is again the dom- 
inating voice of the Democratic party. They have a weapon in 
their hands, and they know how to use it. That weapon in the 
hands of the freeman comes down— 

‘As snow-flakes fall upon the sod, 
But execute the freeman’s will as lightnings do the will of God.” 
They will drive from power this Democratic party, and they will re- 
establish the old Republican party that, through its benign legisla- 
tion, built up these industries and made this land blossom like the 
rose, 
RAW MATERIALS. 

Mr. Chairman, the advocates of the Mills bill have placed them- 
selves in the most humiliating position by the course they have taken 
upon the subject of what the theorist in this country is pleased to 
call ‘raw material.” The first assault upon the protective system of 
the country was based upon the specious and attractive claim that 
all raw materials used in the manufacturesin this country ought to 
come into the country free of tariff taxes; and the unintelligent state- 
ments of the President have made this same idea the watchword and 
the rallying cry of the free-traders of the country. No greater mis- 
use of words, no greater confusion of ideas ever emanated from man 
than just what has grown out of this argument. What is free raw 
material? The people of my State do not produce it. We have no 
free raw material in any just or proper sense. If there is such a thing 
as free raw material produced in this country, it strikes me,and [ 
think it must strike everybody else, that iron-ore is about the best 
type of free raw material. It is the original product that enters 
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iron product ba 
derful journey over which ; 
But, Mr. ¢ 1irman,is iron ore raw material? How came 











by the mountain side, piled up, stacked up ready for shipm«e 
rusting ? The royalty upon a ton of it, as if lay buried in its 1 
condition in the mou ain side, was only a trifle pe r ton. But lab 
attacked the me itain side, ind under the ble vs of labs the n 
ns trava l forthwith and produced the offspring, iro re. I 
eap, it is coars You do not have to put a guard ove! iS] 
. No man can steal enough of it to be profitable. } 
not shelter rains and storms \ ) I 
B OW al shold of 1 trans I { t ) 
tl I und follow it along ng} LW ~ 
it travels unti its appearance i 7 n 3s of ft \ 
maker in the for u I ry of th —2 ibsta 
refined, so beautiful, so wonderful that rth more j Dp 
weight than the finest gold—and yet the magnificent transformat 
of the crude ore at the mountain side is but the result of the con 
nation of labor and « L} tal win coursers, harmonious allies 
the transformation spoken of in the fable of Aladdin’s lamps w 
more wonderful than has been this transformation. The iron 


was the finished product of the miner. I 
him. The pig-iron was the finished product of the furnaceman ; so 
it is every step of the way until it rea ateh-maker in 


form of the finished product of the steel-spring maker. 


t was not I bw @ateriai Lo 
1es the 


Take wool. The farmer clears the land, pays the taxes on it, ear 
the money by the sweat of his face for that purpose, pastures hi 
sheep, raises the corn and the hay for their food during the wint 
erects the sheds and sheep-cots for their protection from the stor 
and inclemency of the season, 
and rears the lambs, shears the 
carries it to the purchaser; his money is in it in the form of interest 
on his investment; his labor is in it; the product of his fa 
it, and when he disposes of it, it is his perfected, completed, for 
fmished product. What right has the manufacturer to call the woo 
of the farmer raw material in this great sense for the purposes 
this inquiry, in a degree greater than the farmer | 
call the product of the loom raw material, because it is not yet ma 
into clothing? The policy of protection extends to all the 
the country ; it recognizes no such thing as raw material, if that 
terial is produced in America, and is the product of theo | 
capital, and the genius and enterprise of the American produce! 

The talk here is about protected industries; what does that 1 
To me it is a sound and nothing more, “ Like a tale told by an 0 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
are no industries in this country that produ: 
protected, if not directly then indirectly. Gentlemen talk about « 
crimination. Tho true policy of protection is to protect b) 
taxation the industries of this country which come in comp 
with the industries of the old countries, to the end that t! 
produce the articles necessary for the comfort of the Americ 
zens primarily and the purchasers of our commodities wh 
found, and that in so doing we protect and stimulate and b 
and make profitable every industry in this country which pri 
anything that the American citizen or his neighbor abroad bu: 
uses. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several items here which I would 
have spoken about, but time would fail me to att mpt to n 
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the inconsistencies and unjust discriminations in this bill of al 
nations, 
The general result of my arg yuntry un t 


ument is, that the cc 
administration of the political party to whicl 
in wealth and prosperity in aratio nev 
velopment of any country on earth; and it has not been shown « 
the other side, and with all due respect to the very able men 
are to follow in defense of this bill, it will not be shown here 
it is that under their administration and under the operation « 
laws which they are proud of, this country stood still or ret 

in the great march of. progress. 


* before witnessed in the « 








Mr. Chairman, I protest against the passage of this bill. I 
against it because the men e lin the industrial pursuits of t] 
country, which are absolutely akin to the great farming interests 
the country, and upon which the farmer depends for his market 
for the protits upon his agricultural productions, are almost 
opposed tothis measure. 
is no reason for it. The Republicans on this side of the House 
present, doutless, if not in the form of a bill, certainly in the for 
more than one amendment to this bill, a substantial method by w 
the difficulties complained of, so far as they exist, can be gr 
of. There isnoargument which I have heard that justifies at 








There is nothin » be gained by it 


bah aA 
sugar. There is no argument which I have heard that justifies a 
upon rice. There is no argument in favor of free raw material t! 
justifies leaving the protective duties upon iron, iron ore, and bitut 
nous coal, and at the same time striking down the Northern product 
of wool, lumber, and salt, and, ox nerally, the protected prodncts of 
the country. Not only have the friends of this bill started out upon 
a principle which long ago w » turning point in the great com 
mercial controversy when they sought to wreck the nation, but they 
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deals, is an importation coming, I think, according to common con- 
sent, from the Channel Islands. It is not only swiftly epidemic, but 
insidious and dead! it 

for the disease to 
period of time t! 
to place, spre 
pened that many a cattle-owner has yielded to the temptation to 
sell for shipment when he knew or had reason to believe that his 
animals had been exposed, in order that the loss which he fears may 
result therefrom may be unloaded upon other and innocent persons. 
This bill has a provision in it covering cases of that kind, which is 
of great value, and which, if adopted, will alone be worth all the dis- 
cussion aud agitation which have ensued. 

Mr. President, great loss has already occurred to cattle producers 
of the Eastern and Middle States by reason of the ravages of pleuro- 
pneumonia, not only on account of the death of animals, but on ac- 
count of the interruption of trade. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. VEsT) mentioned a moment ago 
the great excitement which existed in the State of Kansas in 1834 by 
reason of the supposed outbreak in a herd of cattle there of foot-and- 
mouth disease. The damage by reason of the fear of the people on 
that subject was as great as though the disease had actually existed. 

If there had been at that time ample machinery on the part of 
either the State or the National Government or both, not only to act 
promptly in investigating the character of the disease and settling it 
beyond controversy, but also to have prevented its possible spread, 
there would have been little or no fear, there would have been com- 
paratively no interruption of traffic, and therefore practically no loss. 
It is not alone to guard against the spread of the disease that legis- 
lation is necessary, but it is to give the strongest possible assurance 
by means of known and sufficient agencies that the Government is 
ready, willing, and able to suppress the disease whenever and wher- 
ever it occurs, and thus prevent itsspread, and enable it to be stamped 
out so that there may be no fear or as little as possible, and therefore 
no unsettling of values and no interruption of trade beyond that 
which the known situation requires. 

In the midst of such a scare as occurred in Kansas in 1884 and as 
has come since in Missouri, Illinois, and elsewhere, liable to be re- 
peated at any moment,the individual man, whether dealer or producer, 
is helpless. He may feel that his own herds are sound, but he can 
not tell how soon they may become infected by reason of the move- 
ments of cattle over which he has no control, and he is at once cut 
off trom certain markets by reason of which the value of his cattle 
is largely reduced. And the remedy is beyond his reach. This 
makes an emergency which can only be met by the exercise of power 
in a summary way, andalmost inevitably this power must be that 
of the General Government. Unless all the States should be acting 
upon the same line at the same time and in full accord the remedy 
might prove inadequate. As this could not be expected, the only re- 
course is in the authority of the National Government. 

Complaint has been made through the medium of a letter read in 
this debate from a cattle-drover in Virginia, of the fact that Kansas 
had quarantined against the cattle of that State. It has been only 
a few days since the quarantine declared by the governor of Kansas 
against the cattle of Lllinois has been removed. While that quaran- 
tine existed, of course cattle could not be taken from Illinois to Kan- 
sas; they could not be taken through the State, and so a great traffic 
was interrupted at the loss of large sums to the community and to 
individuals. It is possible thatif all the facts were known, the quar- 
antine was not justified, and yet so great are the interests in- 
volved, so great the possibilities of damage, that the governor of 
Kansas, as well as of any other State, is justified in acting upou sus- 
picion merely, and thereby guarding against the possibility even of 
the introduction of diseased cattle within the limits of the State of 
which he is executive by the exercise of all the power conferred on 
him by the law. 

It may be, as has been often stated, that the actual danger of the 
spread of disease is overestimated. Grant it; yet after all, if it does 
break ont, as it did in Kentucky, Illinois, and Missouri, the damage 
is not only iminense, but it creates a fear which is ever present, 
which often magnifies trifles, and the effect of which can not be 
wholly eradicated. All the more the necessity of having at hand 
machinery so ample and in such hands that the cattle owner and 
producer may have the greatest possible assurance of safety, and 
therefore not ld to fear. 

It was my tf 10 to have been in charge of the bill which passed 
the Senate in [¢8!, known as ‘‘ the animal industry bill,” which was 
the first recognition by national statute of the existence of the dis- 


ifest itself after exposure. During all this 
iseused animals may be transported from place 
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ease of plenro-puenmonia and of the necessity of serious efforts to | 11¢: Y 
| only Western market for cattle. The administration of the powers 


exterminate if. ‘i 
and without Con 
yards at Chic: 


e was no lack of opposition to the bill, within 
tut the most virulent came from the stock 
1 the men who sell stock on commission—and 


from the dealers and packers of that great city. They not only tel- | 
egraphed to saying that there was no pleuro-pneu 
monia inthe conutry,! they filled the newspapers with denuncia- 
tions of the bill, and employed an attorney of national reputation, 
paying him $25,000 as a tee, to come to Washington and urge its de- 
feat. By reason of this opposition the bill was shorn of some of its | 


most valuable provisions and passed in a much less acceptable shape 
than it should have done. But it was better than nothing, and in 
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connection with ample appropriations since made has resulted in 


| much good. 


sometimes tukes as much as nine months 


¢ the contagion; and I have no doubt it has hap- | 
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It was somewhat of a surprise when a couple of years later a del- 
egation appeared here headed by the leading stock-yards commision 
man of Chicago, and one who had done more effective work publicly 
and privately against the animal industry bill than any one else, de- 
manding that legislation of the most drastic character should be 
adopted for the suppression of pleuro-pneumonia; accompanying it 
by a denunciation of the Agricultural Department, and insisting 
that the work of extermination should be placed in the hands of an 
independent commission. 

It soon became apparent that the legislation was the minor thing, 
and that what was chiefly desired was a commission which should 
have full and complete control of the question of quarantine trans- 
portation and of all other things having to do with the suppression 
of plenro-pneumonia. This was to some extent accounted for by the 
fact that the offices of commissioners, etc., had already been parceled 
out, and the delegation embraced chiefly those who hoped to thus 
get upon the Government pay-roll. But this desire for office was 
soon found to be only a part, and not a large part, of the plan in- 
volved in the proposition for a cattle commission. 

Mr. President, the most powerful, the most unscrupulous, combi- 
nation th#exists to-day in the United States is the combination of 
beef and pork packers, having their headquarters at Chicago, with 
branch organizations at Kansas City and Saint Louis. There is no 
trust or combination, whether it be the oil trust, the sugar trust, 
the copper trust, or a trust of any other name or kind, which has had 
so powerful or so baleful an influence as this combination of packers. 

For years the price of cattle to the producers has been going down. 
The averagedecline during the past four years has been fully 25 per 
cent., and during that period of time the price of beef to the consumer 
has been kept up. Every dollar of loss to the producer has gone into 
the pockets of the Chicago combine. The members of this combine 
have alone benefited by a decline of prices which has broken up 
many and seriously damaged all the producers of beef cattle in the 
United States. So perfect is the organization and so complete its 
system that it knows in advance not only how many cattle will ar- 
rive in Chicago each day, but also the names of shippers, where 
shipped from, etc. Every morning an agent of the combine inspects 
the cattle in the stock-yards and fixes a price upon them, which is 
the price they must be sold for unless the combine chooses to make 
a reduction. There is no competition for purchase. None is per- 
mitted. No commission man would dare break the prices fixed by the 
combine by bidding over them. It would be the last business he 
would do about the stock-yards. Occasionally, when the number of 
cattle coming in is light, prices are raised a fraction. This stimu- 
lates shipments, and before the cattle reach Chicago the prices are 
put back to the old level or lower. 

Under the operations of this combine the price of cattle has de- 
clined unnecessarily more than $10 a head. It has been put at even 
more than twice that by good judges, but itis safe to say that on 
every steer of three years old and upwards, produced west of the 
Mississippi River, during the past four years the actual market value 
has been reduced by means of this combination not less than the 
amount named. The damage to the State of Kansas alone during 
that period of time has been more than $40,000,000, and this sum has 
gone into the pockets of the combine. Their profits last year are 
stated to be over $50,000,000, which represents that amountof loss to 
the producer. 

It would seem that profits of this amount would soon satiate those 
who receive them. No, Mr. President, power of that kind, and I 
guess of all kinds, grows by what it feeds on, and the man who 
(and there is more than one of them) has made $50,000,000 out of 
this business wants another $50,000,000—yea, another $100,000,000— 
as bad as he wanted the first $50,000,000. 

So, Mr. President, the idea was conceived by these men to help 
themselves to increased profits by getting control, by law, of the en- 
tire cattle business of the United States, and it was in pursuance of 
that purpose that they sent a committee down here last year and 
the year before. It was in pursuance of that purpose that they 
have had a representative here during the present session to get Con- 
gress to provide for a commission with enormous powers, which they 
expected to control. 

See how useful the powers of such a bill as they proposed, ad- 
ministered by a commission under their control, could be made to 
the cattle ring. The power to declare quarantine is the power to 
stimulate or repress shipments—the power to determine over what 
lines of road cattle should be shipped and to what places, and where 
unloaded in transit. Under this power Chicago could be made the 





of the bill they proposed would put other millions of;money, drawn 
from the impoverished producers of cattle, into their already overfilled 
pockets. It was ascheme for dominion, and they could afford to em- 
ploy and pay plausible and unscrupulous agents to promote it, and 
to spend other sums to get control of cattle organizations, whose 
resolutions they could thereby manipulate. The result to be 


| achieved was so stupendous that they did not hesitate to bring to 


their aid the most nuscrupulous misrepresentations, to resort to per- 
sonal defamation, to make sure of it. 
So powerfal a combination was bound to have allies. It has had 
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them, with or without constraint, in the railroads which center a 
Chicago, and to some extent perhaps in other railroadsas well. T 
cattle ring controls vast shipments. The railroads knuckle to the 
for business. Chicagoisa great cattle mart. But not content wu 


handling the cattle brought there, and deriving profits from the 


alone, the cattle ring levied contribution from the railroads on 
the cattle shipped by—not through—Chicago on their way « 

Fifreen dollars per car was the amount of this tribute taken from t 
cattle producer, so that it did not make any difference whether 

roads led to this new Rome or not, becanse the cattle transported 
upon roads which went elsewhere had to pay tribute. 

Their allies, the railroads, have enabled them to break down sma 
packers and also toa great extent local butchers in a great radi 
around Chicago, so that cattle can not be butchered except they are 
sent to Chicago. From there they are sent in the shape of carcass 
back tothe localities from where they were shipped to be sold at: 
tail. The country is fast coming toacondition where it can only ea 
its breakfast by permission of the cattle ring. It can do so now only 
by submitting to what is practically extortion. Prices to consumers 
remain as they did when the producer got 25 per cent. more than Le 
does now, and meanwhile the number of cattle in the country ha 
been proportionately greatly reduced. 

It may seem strange to many that the railroads should have been 
drawn into an alliance against the producersof cattle, whose pr 
perity would seem to be a part of the prosperity of the roads them 
selves. It was not the work of the railroad stockholders 

It is one of the mysteries, and miseries, too, of railroad manag 
ment, that those who are in most absolute control are not the men 
who own the stock. There probably is not a freight ageut or a g 
eral manager of a railroad in the United States, who has anythin 
more than a mere nominal interest, if even so much, in the road 
which he controls. He puts rates up or down, he gives to one man 
at the expense of another at his own sweet will, with little or no 
care for the permanent interest of the property which is under | 
control, 

If railroads were managed by the men who own them and by m 
living along the lines, and therefore in a condition to appreciat: 
local conditiong. and needs, they would not be under the ban of a 
intelligent pubie opinion as now. 

As those who manage the roads have no financial eonnection with 
them, and therefore no hope of any direct return for services re! 
dered except in the shape of salary, it is not to be wondered at 
perhaps that they should be drawn into speculations in which the 
only capital they furnished was their official place. At all events 
they have become interested in stock-yards and in various enterpris¢ 
connected with the roads they managed, and the cattle combine no 
doubt found other ways to make them useful to their projects 

In this and in other whys railroads have been perverted from the 
purpose of their creation, until they have become in effect the al 
of wrongful combinations and the instrument of illegitimate priva 
gain. 

A great strike occurred over in Pennsylvania a few months ago, « 
bracing 30,000 or 40,000 employés of one of the most powerful 1 
roads of the country. I do not believe that there is any obsery 
man who has not come to the conclusion that the misfortunes of that 
railroad company, which have been visited upon its employés, gre 
out of the fact that it departed from its legitimate business of trans- 
portation, and entered upon the production of coal, the owning, the 
holding, the controlling of immense areas of coal land, with a view 
to the final control of the price of anthracite coal; and because th 
great scheme fell through, having been extravagantly undertaken, 
it finally became necessary, in order to save the road from the great 
and illegitimate burden which the wreck of its coal scheme pro 
duced, to charge the losses to the wages of employés, and they struck 
in consequence. 

I yielded with some reluctance to the qualified provision found in 
this bill providing for a commission. It was a comproniise, as the 
whole bill has been; and yet I view that provision even now with 
some suspicion. Giving all due credit to the President of the United 
States for the faithfulness which he might be expected to observe in 
the appointment of the commissioners, I know that the railroads and 
this cattle ring, through the agencies they control, extending to th« 
banks, the railroads, and through all the ramified industries and in- 
terests of this entire country, have avenues of approach to that ofli- 
cial, as to all oflicials, which no other combination of men can have; 
and that they would have one hundred chances where the cattle- 
owners would have not a single one to impress themselves upon tli 
President and secure a commission which would serve them impli 
itly at the expense of the public. 
sa The administration of the proposed law will involve large outlay 
The amount can not probably, with even the exercise of econowiy 
be less than half a million dollars perannum. Thisis alarge sum of, 
money, but the interest to be protected is an immense one. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. PaDDOcK], in his admirable speech of 
yesterday, estimates the cattle of the United States to be worth more 
than $1,500,000,000. This great interest is to be protected from 
disease, and to be measurably at least under the control of this com 
mission provided for inthe bill. Themoney isof thesmallest concern. 
The safety of the cattle interest would be cheaply obtained at an ex- 
penditure of five millions a year. 
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I nain thing is the fidelit the honesty, the capaci of the 
0 Lam not} pa ea Te iss! i! I 1tne work 
‘ t Burean of A il ludustry, earried on uncer the su- 
} sion oft Comm oO of Agricultur I neithe nor 
ade d; but the Consolidated Cattle Gro Association ist 
col ntion in Kansas City, indorsed tl he Bure iI 
ive >re sbelieve the Con rh t ‘ ul 
it pre been made and that tl dread disease of euro 
pneumonia is in process of exti ! fhe Commissioner is at 
head of an important and perm t depart it of the Grover! 
ment Whatever becomes of him the «ce riment goes <« Its 
tin functions are exercised li plain view of Congre and the 
country and under a sense of responsibility which, in my judgment, 


no commission could bave unless that commission were apart of the 
machine ry of the department itself. 


fhe present Commissioner of Agriculture came to his position with 








the reputation of being a practical agriculturist and an honest, able 
He has shown himself intelligent and zealous in his high 
oflice, and has at least fairly justified his appointmem. Ib ved 
him when he was appointed, and have seen no reason to 
change my good opinion. I bel ve he has e¢ scientiously done 
s best in expending the large sum of money given him by Con- 
eress Tor the suppression of preuro- pneumonia. He has had widely 
extended agencies under his control Ch may have been perverted 
at times. I do not expect a pure ¢ ervice reform at the hands 
of this administration any more than tl S ttors on the other side 
of the Chamber do. Iknow the men who are to exercise the func 3 
provided in this bill, as those existing heretofore, measurably at | i 
where the appointments are not of experts especially, will be from 
members ef the Democratic party, made upon the recommendation 
of ling and official Democrats. This is to beexpected. I shall not 
oppose needed legislation because it will be administered by Den 
CT _ 
I i ve tha‘ he Cor nis oO rofA ricuitur vill do 3 t vit 
powers named in this bill, if it shall become a law ve a 
to have done by anybody else I believe there is general cor 
in ) the part of thos ho interest ire affects nd 
er he be good or whethe e be bad, I would trust him n ! 
S er than L would trust any one of this ¢ cago cattle ¢ 
which has done so much to oppress the eattle industry, and 
from the de iration that there was no disease in the country at all 
requiring legislation to extirpate, came down here to say that 
country was overwhelmed with it, and that they must be put in co 
trol of legislation desired to stamp it out. ‘The Greeks bearing gif 
are to be distrusted 
Mr. President, this i 6 from the main question as proposed b 
the bill. I have already called attention to one provision which is 
entirely new to our legislation on this most linportan subjec ct a a 
which is worthy of being embodied in a separate bill if need b li 
is the provision which puts a direct responsibility upon the owners 
of cattle for their sale and transportation after they have been ¢ 


posedl to contagious discase 


When it comes to be known that every owner of a herd of cattle 


3 responsible for the exercise of a sound discretion and judgment as 
to whether his herd is infected or not or has been exposed, and that 
h knowledge of such exposure or such infection he sells cattle 
be 


for sh pment he will punished, a large porti m of the dangers 


which the country now fears from the transp irtation of cattl irom 


one portion of the he publ c to another will disappear. 

That portion of this bill which seems marked for opposition on ac 
count of alleged infringement upon the rights of the States is not 
without warrant in what Congress has heretofore done in other di- 
rections. Some years ago there was an outbreak of yellow fever at 
‘ 


Yew Orleans, or in that vicinity, and also at Memphis. The effect 
was disastrous to those communities, and disaster was threatened to 
all the Southern States. An emergency was presented of the gravest 
character. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], prompt to 
look after the interests of the community which he so abl 
sents, introduced legislation, which passed, constituting a national 


board of health, and gave it powers as drastic, as far reaching, and 
lel as anything found in 





as subversive of the rights of States so call 


this bill. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] well said that, in the 
presence of emergencies sue has that which existed last year alte t- 


ing the cattle industry, Congress would make haste to do pell-mell 
what at other times it would not do at all. Perhaps the danger is 
not so imminent as it has been. It is therefore the best time to 


preparatory to future emergency, liable to come at any time, and 
t and perhaps into uncon- 
stitutional and certainly arbitrary action under the impulse of great 


agree upon legislation to be enacted as a matter of sober judgment 


! 
hereby prevent being hurried into unwi 





erefore I think every Senator ought to feel it to be his duty to assist- 
in perfecting this ) I do not want, any more than any other Sena- 
tor, totake away from the States what is properly theird uein the mat- 


ter of authority. I want the National Government to do that, and 
only that, which it can not only do better than the States can do, 
but which is within the purview of its constitutional authority 5 
but I want that authority to go to the farthest verge, because I can 
see in this unification of power, this singleness of action, this com- 
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bination represented by the Federal Government, that which will | 


not only give the greatest assurance to the people of present safety, 
: 


but also make sure of the future. 


| 


| 


We need to get throngh and beyond the personal contention which 
has centered aronnd this bill, away from the denunciation of the | 


Commissioner of Agriculture by those who would usurp his function 
in order to accomplish a nefarious purpose, and away from the senti- 


ment expressed in petitions and protests presented here from day to | 


day from those who fear this bill may be a blow atthe Department 
of Agriculture, something designed to rob it of its proper primacy. 
The Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. Pappock] calls my attention to 
the fact that the protests against this bill were largely begotten 
from a belief that the bill was designed to degrade the Department 
of Agriculture. I have been for years an advocate of building up 
that Department. I believe itought to be put upon an equality with 
all the other Executive Departments of the Government, and I be- 


ought to take into his Cabinet. 

In France and England important functions relating to vines, to 
food,and soon arecommitted to men holding higher relative rank than 
the head of our Department of Agriculture holds. The billasoriginally 
proposed was designed, by the malign influences I have spoken of, to 
prevent the Commissioner of Agriculture from having control of the 
agencies for the suppression of plearo-pneumonia because he could 
not be relied upon to act in the interest of the Chicago cattle ring. 
But as now reported the control of the Commissioner is measurably 
preserved, although not as fully as it should be. 

I believe not only in giving chiefly and with as little limit as pos- 
sible the powers of this bill to the Commissioner of Agriculture, but 
I believe in adding to the dignity of that Department in,still other 
ways. I would not, Iam sure, consciously vote for any provision 
which I thought would detract from the dignity or the power of that 
Department. If it has not the right man at the head of it, one can 
be found. It is not a question of men, if is a question of agency. 

The agriculturists of the United States feel that the powers of 
the Department ought to be enlarged; that it ought to cease to be 
the foot-ball of patronageor of politics; that it ought to be put upon 
the highest possible plane, with a strong, wise man at the head of 
it and with ample agencies under his control for the disseminating 
of information, and for the bettering of the condition of those en- 
gaged in this most useful calling. 

This bill is the result of a compromise. I did not agree to it as 
originally introduced, because I thought it was too arbitrary and in 
some respects unconstitutional. I believe in if as if stands to-day 
as reported, with the single exception of whatever objection I may 
make to the constitution of the commission. 

My objection to that is qualified largely by the fact that the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture is to be ex officio the president of the com- 
mission. Still Iean not fail to see that to some extent, at least, we 
may set up in regard to this very important matter a divided juris- 
diction. ‘The power to be exercised by this bill, and especially that 
which is objected to, is arbitrary, and must necessarily be so. It is 
summary. As the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT] said, many 
things are to be done without trial, relying upon the judgment of the 
officer to execute, leaving after consequences to take care of them- 
selves. The home of the citizen may be invaded to some extent, his 
property taken possession of in the name, of course, of the public 
good; but it is a power that is liable to be abused. 

I would, therefore, put it as closely as possible into the hands of 
one man. I would have it in such a shape that abuses could be de- 
tected, and that responsibility for them and for all administrative 
acts could be located. I would give it te the Department of Agri- 
culture in some shape or other, because it is a great Department of 
the Government, one, as I said, to be magnified and not to be depre- 
ciated; a Department for to-day and to-morrow and for all time; a 
Department here under our serutiny; a Department under daily 
scrutiny in all its machinery, more responsible to public opinion than 
any commission could possibly be. 

Mr. President, I am not willing to say that in detail, and perhaps 
to some extent in matters of substance, this bill is not open to just 
eriticism ; but I hope that Senators will not fail to reeognize the 
magnitude of the interestinvolved; that because they object to single 
previsions they will not oppose the entire bill, but that every one 
will address himself to the question of amending, if he deems amend- 
ment necessary, and of changing if he thinkschanges should be made, 
in such a way as to make it, if not all the stronger, at the same time 
more nearly in accordance with what he thinks it ought to be, always 
having in view the work that is to be done. 

I know that the Senators from Texas have some jealousy upon 
this subject. That is a great State. It has got innumerable corns 
on its toes. Thatis one of the penalties of greatness. It has a great 
cattle industry, and the Senators from that State, and I think prop- 
erly, insist that Texas cattle have aright to be diseased if they want 
te be, and they know,I think, that nearly all of them are diseased. 

Notwithstanding that fact Texas cattle are a great and necessary 
item in the commerce of the country, and it ought not to be rudely 
touched ; but if pleuro-pneumonia should ever break out upon the 

slains of Texas, the people of that State would see the difference 
Bet ween it and the splenetic disease with which all Texas cattle are 
atiected, and which is communicated to all northern cattle, and es- 
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; 








pecially to those of high grade, with such fatal ease that the trail of 
Texas cattle driven through Kansas, Missouri, or other northern 
States can be traced as easily as the track of a prairie fire by the dead 
animals which line the route. 

Every cow or steer which pastures where Texas cattle have 
passed, or drinks from pools where they have drank, is doomed. 

This disease does not injuriously affect the Texas cattle themselves, 
singular as that may seem; and according to the report of the Com- 


| missioner of Agriculture of a few years ago, it is more or less common 


to all cattle raised south of a certain line, say the extension of the 
north line of Texas. It is to some extent what Mr. Walker once 
claimed the slavery question to be, an isothermal question. 

But if pleuro-pneumonia should ever break out among the cattle 
herds of Texas, the people of that State would be the first to realize 
the difference and ask protection—when probably it would be too 


: I | late; and there is the trouble, the shadow that constantly haunts the 
lieve that the man whom the President appoints as the head of ithe | 


Western cattle men, It is not so with the man who owns a handful 
of cattle around New York City, or with the owners of the compara- 
tively small herds in the East. ‘The disease can easily be circum- 
scribed there. 

But where cattle have wide range, if you put one animal infected 
with pleuro-pneumonia in a herd the loss that would ensue, beyond 
any power to prevent, would be numbered by hundreds of millions 
of dollars and a practical destruction of half the food supply of the 
United States. Yet communicationisso free, trafficis so unrestricted, 
that the animal which to-day browses along the banks of a New Jer- 
sey stream, afflicted with this disease, four days later may be in tho 
heart of Montana or in western Kansas. It may never happen, and 
yet to the man who has got his all invested in this business it is an 
ever-present fear; it isa fear which the Government can do much to 
allay; it isa fear the foundation of which the Government can de- 
stroy. 

More than all that, this and kindred diseases affect our foreign 
trade. As long as it exists our cattle are excluded practically from 


| the markets of the old world. ‘They are not allowed to be shipped 


there or on foot, or, if shipped at all, they are required to be butch- 
ered within twenty-four hours after their arrival, and before they 
have a chance to recover from the fatigues and the natural deple- 
tion of the long journey, destroying thus a large“portion of their 
value. 

Mr. President, I do not believe to-day, scanning our calendar, that 
there is anything more important that Congress should do than to 
give as nearly as possible absolute security to this great, to this most 
important, industry. Perhaps this bill will not effect it. If it will 
not, then it is the duty of every Senator, having in mind the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved, to address himself to the perfection 
of the proposed legislation. It is not to be put aside with a sneer, 
and any portion of the measure, whatever*it may be, which seems 
to those who are sensitive to be an infringement of the rights of the 
States, ought to be carefully scrutinized to see exactly where the 
proper line is between Federal and State authority, and if there be 
odds, give “it to the exercise of Federal authority, because in that 
direction lies safety. 

It is in this spirit, Mr. President, that I hope the Senate will con- 
tinue the consideration of this bill. It may not be twelve months, 
we may not meet here again, till every Senator may reproach him- 
self for his share of that negligence which allowed this measure to 
go unaeted upon, whereby a great emergency could not be satisfac- 
torily met by reason of lack of authority. 

If we can not crush out the wrongful combinations which have op- 
pressed and well-nigh destroyed the cattle industry of the United 
States, we can at least protect it from the threatened ravages of a 
disease which unless suppressed may, and probably will, take what 
is left. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 5, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the statg of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and to 
simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened with earnest attention to this ex- 
tended discussion of the revenues, which more than any other question 
has the solicitude of the American people. 

I have tried to comprehend the bearing of the vast and yaried array 
of statistics and historical facts brought under review and handled 
with consummate skill by the orators of this debate, with the view to 
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understand the arguments add land appreciate the force of the co 

ciusions sought to be estab ished thers ry. I will not be unde! ood t . : 
environed as lam by this brilliant display of learning and logi 

assuming the role of critic in 1 &@ presence when I say I have 1 

been able to escape the « ynviction that the two great partie h ( 

met face to fac ym the real merits of this great controversy; t { 

issue before tl yuntry, d which the people are most anxious to d 





} 1; ; hi ' | . 
cide, has not been fairly joined nor discussed in this House. Th 
present law which forces the citizens to pay into the Treasury t between t 
sixty millions of money annually more than the Government, with al n the Sout 


uid be revised is admitted on a l constituents m 


} ? 
its extravagance, can useor waste snot 

















hands, declared in the platforms of both parties, and by speakers ‘ | n 
writers for the last decade. a : ; , ; 

The Committee of Ways and Means of this House has, with great 1 side to ¢ iss this pending bill Ne 
care and labor, formulated and presented a bill setting forth in é lv l 
and with reasonable clearness the by which it is proposed 1 ide, and da 3 I 0 
complish that long-promised and 1 desir esult é s on th t 

It is aplainly drawn and distinctly stated decla tion t 
for reduction by the party desiring ‘nue refort th i 
House, printed and distributed, a1 ( d< of t sh 
the measure to appear and answer on a day certain. L affec 

The committee and the House and the country ha ‘ ¢ d it ( Mr. ¢ 
pect a frank and honest response, either concurring ( of t 
this bill, or showing some other and better plan by which reduc Lt t i 
can be accomplished. iove th phalanxes up proceed 

But instead gentlemen of the opposition, with an unanimity that | “er? 3 just to show t 
can not be casual, have resorted to a system of skillful special plead { advocate it 
for the purpose of preventing any change in the present law, and thereby ‘ peopi L ( 
availing themselves of the advantages of a system of taxation wh rn to power ol @ pa e re J 
they have acknowledged to be vicious and unjust in its discrimination t 3 ie n iS a { ‘ lt 
and which they dare not openly support before the American people. | Present oppressive Import duti yout UUY, VOU 
There is not a member on this floor who dares to openly advocate and Mince revenues over >-UU,| 
commit his party to the support of the present tariff laws of this Wemocratic part) ' x to t 1 
country. But to escape the condemnation of the people protectionist pay tae expen i the ( t 
battle against a phantom of their own creation, which they call ** free | ] an set i W 
trade,’’ a thing that no member on this side has advocated or hinted vo limit eptt 
at. Afraid of the real issue before the country gentlemen on the othe! as Lh | 
side raise and discuss an issue that is not now and has not been in | ' l d 
Congress for a quarter of a century. ‘ 

Mr. WEBER. Will the gentleman from Mississippi allow me to ask Vemocratic doctrine tl G i I vail t 
him a question? ) raise revenue enough to ie p ‘ of the Go 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I wiil, if the gentleman from New York will | 224 no more, prevail: Or, on the othe! | 
ask the question without going into an argument and consume m; etrine prevail, that the Government tax wi it 
time. i _& privileged class, and that pr é ‘ t 

AT t } iT ] ; et | ‘ 


Mr. WEBER. The question I wish to ask the gentleman from M y 3 how much will satisly t i 
sissippi is, whether it was not the evasion of that issue which |} Cnhairi f will 
success to your party? where will t m | ‘ 

Mr. STOCK DALE. W here? is it not reasonable to suppose t t wl e oI t profit ire 

Mr. WEBER. In New York. And was not SAMUEL J. RANDAI : nterpl ol the ame sort will spring up d that tl 





sent to close protection States of the North whom you now declai ye 1 ed to pi te ctth m (nd then still oth ind still 
against on this floor, and that it was Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL w uidded to the yr for p t mor I 
saved your party? europe; more votes { h 1 tariff i ther 
Mr. STOCKDALE. I donot know what power Hon. SAMUEL J tii the 2 rican 1a4rl " vill have to support the wi pau] ) 
‘ the ‘ 


RANDALL has in New York. If he saved the Democratic party I de- lLurope, and but for the vigore op] tion of 
sire todo him honor. people of t cific Stat Ch is well. American ca 
But I take this discussion here on this floor as voicing the sentiments oO I in ol ( amen ’ 1 like to | t 
of the two great political parties on this question, and we need not go rica aa in capital to oversee thet 
to New York or elsewhere to ascertain what they are. I ed | npel r Al farmers to buy 
The people know as well as we can tell them what parties have done, [ desire t pose so res of tal 
and will pass upon it; but the eyes of the country are upon us, anx- red in this debate, so fat [ remembe nd 
ious to know what we are going to do at this session of this Fiftieth | ‘ €in a \ lew caiculat 





Congress. Shall the present revenue laws of the United Statescontinue i ihe surp in the Treasury, that wi each the fa 

on the statute-books as they are, with all their evil consequénces, or $150,000,000 by July unless it be curtailed by purchase of 
shall they be revised and modified so as to remove from the Govern- | Py this bill, is not the result of some fortunate venture, but tl 
ment the odium of oppressing its own people and to withhold the van- | ©! an Indirect tax on our own peo} le. This money was put 

dal hand of legalized plunderers from the pockets of the working peo- | “on by the Government. How did tl yvernment get it t 
ple and the wealth-producing people? s bonds t and 4) per cent. interest to get the bullion and the 


This side of the House and the Democratie party say, ‘‘ Change th irren nd the people are now paying interest on that sur] 
laws and make the iniquitous burden lighter.’’ You say by your a iverage rate of about 4 per cent., ] aL 
tions you do not desire any change and will have none if you can help nite t? Not the bondholder; he get 


and this is the present issue between the parties. At the same time | The Republicans are ms Oe : 
. . , : - f — nt } } | he? r) | 

undertake to say to that side of the House that you dare not openly rts ol extravagant schemes, because the peopic need 

advocate that doctrine and commit your party to it. No member has | 22d clamor against the double injustice put | ” 


done it; none will have the temerity to do it. The honest yeomanry | Want to put an equal amount back ther 
of your party would recede from a policy that shocks the common hon . Lsubmit a short ta Mr. Chairman 
esty of the country. ts into the | A States In 1880 v 

Constituencies who reap the profits of this unjust law may requir¢ 
their Representatives to prevent a change, and leave it to them to adopt 
such skillful methods as they can to accomplish that result, and at th 
same time rescue their party from the responsibility of defeating what 
it has solemnly proclaimed ought to be done. > ulactures cost sum , 

I do not intend to speak invidiously, but I have the right to inter- | 1 paid to make t — - . 
pret reasonably men’s actions. The leading politicians of a great party ; 
do not act with such unanimity without an object, and that, too, well Not g wear and tear and insurance, « 
understood among themselves. The Mills bill was pressed upon the | 7 nvested in these manufactures 
attention of this House by the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- ork Pa 7 
mittee in a most forcible and logical argument, and was responded to 
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Dedu 
twe Sabena sae 1e@ : 
Deduct from this 10 per cent. for reasonable profit. 


that amount from value, and it leaves difference be- 


And we have clea rofit to the manufacturer 
That is the 
So that the 

made the people 

round numb 

The people have stood that; but now let us return to the surplus. 
The revenues are now $217,000.0U00 in round numbers, and the manu- 
factures $6,000,000,000 in. round numbers. Imports in 1887, $69:.- 
319,768, say $7,000,000,000 in round numbers, about 30 per cent. on 
the price of the goods, and of course the manufacturer will raise the 
price of his goods accordingly. 

We have seen that the proportion of imports to home manufactures 
is about $700, 000,000 to $6,000,000, 000; deducting the amount of home 
manufactures exported and not consumed here, the ratio will be about 
1to8 

Therefore, while we now pay $217,000,000 duties to the Government 
on foreign goods, we pay eight times that, or $1,136,000,000, to manu- 
facturers on the goods we consume of their make, and which pay noth- 
ing into the Treasury. > 

Now, when the surplus shall have reached $150,000,000 let us see 
what it will cost the pe ited to get it into the Treasury: 


Principal meuiiabnovdussosicevieeiiesavaseienceudeaneseee tors SLX 

Interest at 4 per cent.. er 

Amount compelled to pay to manufacturer on 1 othe r r goods in pro- 
portion of 8 to 1. pasanaee : meneeeie 


rp 
result of high tariffs. 

Government, in order to collect for itself $186,522,065, 
pay to adjoining States the sum of $850,000,0U0 in 


0, 000, 000 
6, 000, OOO 


. 1,200, 000, 000 


The cost to the people... ‘ ; eeaecosbekeeed Me 


To prevent that amount accumulating in the Ts reasury saves to the 
people thirteen hundred and fifty-six “millions of money annually. 
That is what the Democratic party wants todo. The Republican party 
want it to go in annually, by which they will get the larger share of 
the twelve hundred millions, and then deftly insert their educated 
fingers into the Treasury and extract the one hundred and fifty mill- 
ions. There can be no doubt that they are the party of progress. 

As to the conscience of it, that is a purely local question, and I am 
told amid the luxurious comforts and social charms and overawing 
influence that great wealth brings to its possessors scant audience is 
sometimes given to the still small voice that otherwise might prevent 
crime, and I am constrained to say it is as much of a sha ne to the in- 
telligence and manhood of the people who submit to these wholesale 
extortions as it is to the conscience of those who perpetrate them; and 
we on this side must yield something to each other’s views in order 
to avert the greater evil. I may offer amendments to the bill to avoid 
a disproportionate reduction affecting my constituents, but am willing 
to act in a spirit of compromise. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when this subject is pressed home to these gen- 
tlemen, they, with the polished adroitness of courtiers, would lead you 
away irom a disagreeable subject; discourse with seeming earnestness to 
the effect that the country has prospered for twenty years and more 
under a protective tariff. They have invaded the Bureau of Statistics 
and precipitated upon this House an avalanche of figures to prove that 
prosperity came to the country under a protective system. And, Mr. 
Chairman, it is always a dangerous thing to commence figuring with 
New England people; if you do you are gone—they are inspired cipher- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, will it be seriously maintained in such a presence as 
this that because two things are contemporaneous in the same place, 
one causes the other? The Northwest and New York prosper under 
blizzards, Texas under droughts, Virginia under internal-revenue tax, 
the South under yellow fever and carpet-bag reconstruction, and these 
unexampled tariff extortions, England under her debt, Russia under 
Nihilism, and this whole country did prosper under the scourge of Re- 
publican rule, and that is the most wonderful instance of them all. 
That word ‘‘ under’’ comes unbidden to all the gentlemen who talk 
in that strain. It prospers under protection as under a cloud, asa 
strong man under a burden, as runs the sinewy racer under weight, 
like a good ship makes the voyage under a head wind. 

In my county a small man, Mr. Martin, fought with a large man, 
General Cain, who was not in the rebellion. 
the ground and punished him. Martin related afterwards that he 
fought under General Cain. 

Is it not more reasonable to maintain that prosperity produces high 
tariff, called protection ? People will submit to greater extortion when 
they are prospering than when adversity comes. 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes; but please look at the clock while you are 
asking it. 

Mr. KERR. 


I understood the gentleman to say a moment ago that 
all your side, or your side were all in favor of protection. 


Mr. STOCKDALE, 
sort, [Laughter. } 
Mr. KERR. Are you opposed to it? 
Mr. STOCKDALE. I am just telling you now what I am in favor 
of and what Iam opposed to, and if you will be quiet I will tell you 


I do not remember of saying anything of that 


| all about it. 


356, 000, OCO | 





The general bore him to | 
| Mansions rise over the owner and luxury abounds within; obsequious 
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IT am perfectly willing—not wishing toevade the gentle- 
man’s question—that the country may have all the incidental protec- 
tion that grows out of this bill. Now, whether that bill itself will be 
just all the country thinks it ought to be, or whether it is too high or 
too low on some articles, is a question for fature consideration. 

The elements of prosperity with which God has blessed us, the 
thousands of accessions to our p opulation, great inventions, great dis- 
coveries, abundant crops, and the teeming wealth that flows out from 

he mines ina thousand hills, and the boundless energies of the South, 
who have nearly doubled the cotton crop, the only crop that saves the 
balance of trade in our favor, in spite of and in the very teeth of pro- 
tection have forced prosperity upon the country. 

I admit that protection for protection’s sake prospers the favored 
class, just as corners in provisions bring prosperity to the manipulators 
of the markets, as trusts prosper the perpetrators of that infamy, but 
it is tough on the poor who pay double price for provisions and oil and 
other articles. 

Banks prosper with their 40 percent. profit. Extortionate freight tariffs 
prosper railroads. Wars prosper contractors, camp-followers, and sut- 
lers. Stock-jobbers prosper when they by skillful manipulation trans- 
fer large sums of money from other men’s pockets to their own, and 
protectionists prosper when they can so shape legislation as to compel 
fitty millions of people to pay tribute to the other ten millions, and 
when those prosperons classes assemble at great dinner feasts around 
tables groaning with delicacies from the four quarters of the globe, with 
iced wines at every plate, as the various toasts go round complimentary 
to the great operators in these various departments, the gilded hall re- 
sounds with applause. 

But when you undertake to speak to that other audience, composed 
of the victims of the stock-jobber, the poor whose scant purse was 
drained by jobbers in provisions and high freights, and the victims of 
protection, these same toasts would elicit sorrow and often tears. So 
much is the difference on which side of these operations we ‘are and 
on which side of protection weare. It is the difference between a smile 
and a tear, between a laugh and a sigh, between a shout and a groan, 
between wealth and poverty. 

Protection means that some one is protected against some body else. 
Protectionists say it is against foreigners, I say it is against agricult- 
urists. Any American citizen may go three marine leagues from shore 
and board a vessel and purchase what he please. Let him try to bring 
it home, and a revenue cutter will soon run him down, and he will 
land in prison for even an attempt to defraud the revenues, and he must 
pay 47 per cent. on his goods tor the privilege of landing them. I 
imagine it would be hard work to convince him that the pauper labor 
of Europe paid that 47 per cent. or that the pauper laborer of Europe 
was in jail and not he. 

But it is said here with lugubrious seriousness that all this is to pro- 
tect American labor. Doesit? Whereis the evidenceof it? Willsome 
gentleman answer in the future? My friend from Missouri said the 
other day th: oe were mortgages all over the West owned by Eastern 
people, largely in New England; that the great railroads and great im- 
provements in the West were owned by Eastern people. He said he 
did not object to it. Certainly not, because they made the contract. 
But how came itthere? Howcame these people to own that property 
so vast in amountand extent andin controlling intluence? Their soil 
never produced it. Labor produced it, as they admit, and as the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. ByNuM] said in his speech a few days ago, 
the manufacturer controls nothing but labor. He can not control the 
markets tor the purchase of his raw material. If he could he would 
not be here wanting free raw material. He can not control the mar- 
kets for sale. Hecontrols labor and only labor, and out of labor those 
manufacturing communities have accumulated those great fortunes. 

Who owns this fabulous wealth that labor has created in these nine 
manufacturing States? Dothe laborersownit? Ah,no. A cad tale 
of woe comes up here from those States to tell us who are the owners 
of that mass of money that has been made by the toil of the working- 
men. And by the skill and the cunning of the capitalists they man- 
age to divide on the same basis that the white man divided the game, 
consisting of a turkey and a turkey-buzzard, with the Indian. 

The capitalists manipulate the Jabor and the machinery and they 
realize colossal fortunes, while the laborer is pinched to live at all. 


servants do his bidding and glittering equipages await his pleasure, 
while his operatives barely live in their crowded tenements or incom- 
modious, miserable houses. No laboring man in New England or in 
any of the nine manufacturing States owns any mortgages west of the 
Ohio or elsewhere. Laboring men own no railroad stocks, no bonds; 
but there comes up here from the hills and from the valleys of those 
States a wail from the laboring men asking for bread and for work. 
Gentlemen get up on the other side of the House and complain with 
vehemence of this side because we are opposed to the existing tarift 
system, and say that the laboring men are suffering in the East and at 
the North, and that American labor needs protection. I say yea and 
amen; it does need protection; but against whom? From the owners 
of this great mass of wealth who crowd their laboring men into the 
merest huts and pay them scanty wages, and whenever they dare te 
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the } fit that is produced by th r labor, the san i t heir op ors t 24 i 
are our premises; these are our houses and ¢ s; you can go ses of the co 
And then, having turned out those American cit 3, those Am 1 aCabinet »re} t y ) 
workingmen, they send to Europe and bring in hordes of Dp their rights Then add to the Post-Office De} ( 
lubor’’ Ll crowd it into the it 1d into their sar 1 te iph system and bri lick t ( vit 
mines, and then begin again to cry out for ‘* protection to Ar s: but give them these measu ‘ ant iustic 
lahor,’? when probably not one of their ‘American ”’ laborers can sp | not hear them clamoring prote m 5 you that t 
the English tongue In common with other Congressmen I[ have from 1 in this Hou bo have t | th es in fra 3 to 
time to time received letters of instruction from these g emen a Oo t these people have ea | 1eir gratituad ind ft na ol 
how I should vote on this question, and I have taken trouble to LL will go over this land and bea hous 1 word in every w 
write to them occasionally in return, asking: ‘* Is it true that you have unily from n intil he die 
at any time turned out American citizens and employed European vople who work with their hands (I add: them at home a 
labor because you could get it cheaper ?”’ tizens and gentlemen with as much prid nd respect as I 
And, Mr. Chairman, not one has denied that he has done it, though s floor say gentlemen of that side or of tl de of the | 
in some cases apologies have been made. And under these circum I iey must rescue this Government from y ping iofa 
stances if the workingmen undertake to resent these outrages or to | pure money pow alwavs cold and cruel to t poo 
make any trouble about it, the word is whispered over the wire Mr. Chairman I wasinterrupted I did not h what I w it 
‘‘Pinkerton detectives:’’ and soon come a lot of minions, hired at the | 1 on this ct of protection 
rate of $10 a day, it is said, out of the money the laborers made, and { MeMBER. Protection, so called. 
these American workingmen, these American citizens who have pro Mr. STOCKDALE The gentleman sa » called t 
duced the wealth, are turned out of their huts at the point of the re prote } It is protection to those peopie who ive 0 | i 
volver and the musket in the hands of hired ruffians. If we are to pro- | t . to th grriculturist is such prote mn as t 
tect anybody, I say. for God’s sake, let us protect American labor, | As tl ible has it, the doves ked yr pre t d 
cause American capital can protect itself. t 
Mr. BRUMM. Is it not true that the very men who have e lo 1 \ I in tal 1 the world as lon is het st vil. 
the Pinkerton men in all these coal strikes are free-traders, headed | »O t oO r | 1: but st let him discove 
Mr. Scort, of this House; Mr. Corbin, of New York,and Mr. Cox, o ( di ie on h irm and ¢ ore ! t rush to his 1 
Pennsylvania, all free-trade Democrats ? ‘ 
Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman charge that Mr. Scotr ha ind ‘ of . e : l 
done so? Does he assume to say that heh I ind | é i 
Mr. BRUMM. lIassume to say ha 1d I am re y it ! | t ly p é yravely into 
for that statement and am ready it. ( creat West } t le of the ounta } 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Well, you and he can settle it between H tl of h nd l ! 7 
says it is not true. from i ts H t 1 and the arid wa 
Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Scorr, Mr. Corbin and Mr. Co De pera ) ro } the u ls yiel ! t 
free-traders - id t le i find n and i 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, I was about to say in ly t thro himself upon the n Co ind ¢1 ( 
the gentleman from Pennsyls {Mr. BruMM] that Lam ne r tl prot ie; | am now Ar 1 tal l 
guardian nor the guardian ad litem of Mr. Scorr and the othe f paupers ! inarchists, or a othe ! \ 
men. I regard them as amply able to take care of themseive B . i then yhibit these inf il agriculturists , 
do know by history that this was done by American capital. I dok rom anybody else and I can ] 
that it was American labor that was at the muzzle of the; \ lo e the mighty fallen 1m I dw 
ican capital at the breech. No vboring min ever « a } ‘ a wonder ice who t of al } 
ton detective. No laboring mau in the coal-mines or else e@ ¢ r frail ks upon t ‘ t t1 
called upon Pinkerton’s men to protect them. That was do Ar i less faith and i t t the compass 
ican capital, and in that way American workingmen, Amet 1 cit New World, there to com f 1 God 
zens, were put out and European paupers were put in their place d 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it makes no difference to me who the livid of ie, t I ! t I l 
are. I would not care if Scotr and Corbin and a dozen re wel \ ! ir of i ( l 
among them. I speak what I believe to be the truth and it «i fit I 0 the ambitio und oO 
rectly. I know what it is to be a laboring man I was rai-ed to my » vloriou en Chey ‘ oO y p i 
present height at the handles of the plow. I know the hard ps, th ! : if e of t daunt 
wants, the privations of a farmer’s life, and I yield to no man, be h« \ Saxon wl I d 
Democrat or Republican, or member of the Labor purty, 1 s roval t ( ! t t é ts of t and 
of such proceedings. y assumed fe n yns to teach ma 1 the 
Mr. Chairman, I notice one peculiar feature about th trike ‘ 1 3 ell as in the graces, v e all over tl i 
There is always an investigation asked for, and by whom ? h lt ern provements, ho pt 
ployers never; they do not want investigation, but resent it. It ’ i voice We can not coy ‘ . 
ways the Jaborers that want it. Strange that the innocent ) un or we will become paupers; save u 
cover their tracks and the guilty want the light thrown upon t ! sus aid and enact laws compe r the great 
They treat Congressional committees with roval disdain; de h ( suste c ; 
of common humanity. The laborers may shiver in the wi this be accepted as a tru upt 1 | 
their wives may cry, and the tears may freeze as they flow tl I e gentlemen will indignat nd 
lighted hearthstone; their children may plead for bread: but h of any « yle in busi ca ty,a 
the earth, in the heavens, or under the earth can move tl 1€ 1 and do compete successtu vith t lL a ( 
these men, if they have any. And this is American capital th e 
are to protect for protection’s sake, just to have such right ve safely assumed as a t 1 not 
among us for God’ssake! Why not investigate this condition 0 e a business that. doe p id 1 fact that the 
Why do not these great property-holders come here so that w ‘ l l ship the i 1 and t i f 
hear them say, ‘‘ We do not oppress these people; itisa y f \ iS are »cheap that their roauction 
suppose that we have turned them out. We want to protect t ind ruin our es unl » tariff the pric ( 
we want you to protect them; and we court investigation so that we : ta ll in foreign markets—in competition with free-trad y 
show to the worid that we deal justly by these people.”’ o much denounced—the very same goods that they make us ; 
The laboring men of the country come here for protection—for in- m 25 to 36 per cent. more for at home. That is tos 1y, an American 


vestigation, rather; they need no protection. 


**laboe’’ was ever introducex 


I am sorry that that word | « 


1. Asexpressing a class of people, ‘‘Amer- | fact 








n can go to foreign ports and buy goods there that were mal 
ired in America cheaper, by the amount of the tariff, than he can 
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buy them here. And the exporting of articles of domestic manufact- 
ure in the United States has been increasing all the time while the 
present exorbitant tariff existed, until it reaches many millions now. 
in 1887 American manufacturers exported iron and various articles 
manufactured from iron amounting to $15,958,502. They alsoexported 
agricultural implements, such as are in daily use by American farm- 
ers, to the value of $2,138,398. These were sold in foreign markets at 
a profit, after adding the freight across oceans or seas and without any 
protection whatever or any benefit of tariff. 

I have a table here showing a list of articles manufactured in the 
United States of iron and steel alone, and sold in foreign markets in 


1877: 





















Iron and steel, and raanufactures of, 1887. ; Quantity. Value, 
| | 

BOOT OBO oo ccc aecssccecrceveccccesisensweesesoscuesescesseese’ soscen social 2, 509 $5, 254 
Pig-iron : occeces 7, 801 142, 949 
Band, hoop, and s« . 388, 733 12, 302 
Bar-iron . cvcesccccsosse ccoscosoe see euze wevesas 2, 131, 025 56, 887 
Car-wheels............... ioaende 12, 598 98, 865 
Castings, not elsewhere spec . 267, 160 
CI as cn decscdoceccdncrvencsvesbebncsbecosbeusaseessotenvedennn ‘ 136, 546 
ER ERED ROCIO 664, 253 
Ingots, bars, and rods of steel 10, 624 
Locks, hinges, builders’ hardware ...... 1, 357, 332 
Machinery, not elsewhere specified’ 4, 607,714 
BRGES DINE IIB ooo isciccessennnesovesscdewronsnssecenbind pounds...| 11,575, 918 317, 675 
Pilates and sheets of iron .............+ BBwcoes | 2,162,517 | 65, 106 
Pilates and sheets of steel............+ poilBeiniy 564, 080 14,183 
Printing presses, and parts Of.......ccccseereeceeeeenereesenenes L cosenevesigitiones 162, 754 
Railroad bars or rails of iron pibbeieieiipsienhidcantoninann.iel 524 18, 396 
Railroad bars or rails of steel ecénedion 00.202 | 2, 241 


Saws and tools oncccevesocccess coduguasoceuscossnsveseussacesiesneseses ovvesses 
Scales and balances : 
Sewing-machines, and parts of............. + acten 

















FIFO ONGINES.... ..-.cecescocccecrssscocccocsvesccoveressecese eoees number...! 3 | on 088 
LOCOMOIVE ENGINES. ......0...0010002-s0ccccccceescccereressceseres do...... | 58 373, 245 
Stationary ENZiNes...... .......+.ccocccssseserreveees iain 219 213, 060 
foilers and parts Of ENGINES. .......0....ccrscserseersececssrerrerevese eee] soveeerserererses | 281, 790 
Stoves and ranges and parts Of............ccccccrserseessrrecssens|teceseeseseorereeel 200, 658 
WED ..ccuntenderbiitiotaidncttammededubestiints tndteintdimninsintinpaicndl pounds... 9, 612, 005 386, 759 
Other manufactures of irom and Steel........ccoc.cccceescscecccoccs|eceses cocsceseses | 2, 742, 708 
Total iron and steel manufactures....................cs000+ ee | 15,958, 502 
| 
| | , 
Leather manufactur el.............ccccccorcssescsrerroscsccsercecsscssesees psnmunenniienanenine | $10, 436, 138 
Vessels sold to foreigners: 
BSRMEWB...0...ceccseecescccsrsmane ssvessesesusosessovotons eseene tons.... 87 | 40, 343 
Ralibnae VORBEED ..crccasscqueswsmencesmensvscsemepensrceementd do...... 1,568 | 30, 437 


same foreign markets where these American articles were sold, and 
buys there the same article-of foreign make at the same price the 
American got for his, that farmer would be compelled to pay a heavy 
duty for the privilege of bringing it in. Why? For protection to 
American manufacturers. The farmer will say, ‘* You do not need pro- 
tection; you sell these articles abroad, after adding freight, 40 per cent. 
cheaper than you will sell to meat home. I ought to be as good as an 
Englishman or other foreigner.’’ If the American manufacturer gives 
an honest answer to this it will be, ‘I have not the foreigner in my 
power, but I have you in my power perfectly, by virtue of the Ameri- 
can tariff laws, and I will grind out of you the last cent you can pay. 
I admit that I can sell to foreigners, and do sell to them for exportation, 
cheaper than I sell to you, and I could sell to you cheaper and make 
money; but thanks to the infernal folly of the American Congress you 
can not help yourself, and I have no God before mammon.”’ 

Now, to show that he can do what is here attributed to him, I sub- 
mit some figures from a work that no human being dare dispute. It 
was written in Boston by a Boston man. I copy from J. G. Martin's 
Stock Fluctuations, Boston, 1871-1882. He puts down the dividends 
of leading concerns from 1870 to 1881. I take a few examples: 

Lowell Machine Shops (capital invested, $900,000): . 

er cent. 


In 1877 it yielded a regular dividend Of............ccccesscsosscecsssesvecevcsersesescssseseese 10 
And a special dividend of (February, 1877) ............. pousencovens nae 
Ben SEED & wegrallas GheiGied 66 saccccssercnswenmsccensnecesnevensecentatncignsnensaen — 










And an extra dividend (August, 1879) ..........cc0..cceccesresseessereresereees a aa 
In 1881 a regular dividend of......... 10 
And an extra dividend (September 50 

ERIRNEE a cacaraisccosusmecesvegnsoasccuiatinndaptesincisapnamndeitmmalimeninahibiinitianimnenammames, 140 


In these three years the concern paid back to the stockholders all 
the investment—$900,000—and $360,000 beside. 

Hamilton Woolen Manufacturing Company, capital $1,000,000: In 
1880 it paid a dividend of 10 per cent., besides an extra dividend (July, 
1880) of 334 per cent.; 434 per cent. in one year. 

Lancaster Manufacturing Company, in 1850, paid a dividend of 17} 
per cent., besides an extra dividend (in November) of 50 per cent.—674 
per cent, 

That is what American capital got out of protection. What American 
labor got this eminent statistician failed to report. Perhapshe reported, 
in short, that there were, say, two hundred head of American labor 
with the plant. That would be in keeping with the manner of this 
man towards the workingmen. : 

Mr. Chairman, the devotees of protection on this floor, feeling and 
knowing that such is the logical sequence of the actions of their con- 








stituents engaged in these immense operations, when their guardian 
angel, ‘‘ Protection,’’ has been shelled out from every refuge, incensed 
at the exposure of the great wrong by which a favored few take to 
themselves the earnings of the oppressed people, they labor to distract 
the attention of the country from the contemplation of a great national 
economic question by interposing the oft-repeated, vituperous, polit- 
ical ritual of abuse of the rebel brigadiers and the solid South, and 
proceed to exhume wrathfully the long-buried corpse of slavery. Such 
a course, it seems to me, is an ignominious confession that the scheme 
of protection, beyond what incidentally arises from the levy of imports 
for the needs of the Government, as protection for protection’s sake, 
and thereby accumulating a dangerous surplus in the Treasury, is 
wholly indefensible in equity and good conscience, is utterly without 
constitutional authority, and therefore without any authority, and 
differs from the business of the highwayman only in the methods, 

The gentleman from Michigan boasts, not invidiously, that the 26, - 
000,000 of farm lands in New Jersey and New York are worth more 
than the 200,000,000 of farm lands in the late Confederate States, and 
claims that protection did it. He makes no allowance for the fact that 
property in the South was destroyed by the ravages of war—more than 
all the farm lands of New York and New Jersey are worth now; and 
that protection takes the money from those States that should be ex- 
pended in improvements and transfers it to New York, New Jersey, and 
New England. Besides, his argument proves too much from his stand- 
point. If he will look at free-trade England, lands there are worth 
many times the value of New York and New Jersey lands. Therefore 
protection has injured values in New York and New Jersey. 

I desire now to speak of my immediate constituency of both races, 
and more particularly of the cuvlored race. 

I promised the colored man to exert myself as best I could towards 
removing from his patient shoulders the burdens that have been laid 
upon him by his new task-masters, which he regards as unduly heavy 
and grievous to be borne. The cotton-planter has received but little 
attention in this discussion, and it is the favorite and chief industry 
of the colored race. 

Whatever burdens in the shape of tithes to other industries it may be 
deemed necessary to lay upon the white population of those States, who 
in the qualities of heroic manhood are the greatest people of the world 
to-day, surely the negro should not be held longer in servitude to those 
gigantic industries from which he derives no benefit and to which he 
is under no obligation. 

He needs not to be told, and thrice told, that he was held in slav- 
ery, and that gratitude should bind him forever to his deliverers. He 
has not forgotten that the soil he now possesses, together with his own 
person, once belonged to the men with whom he now works side by 
side in the great struggle of life, under a panoply of a common inter- 
est, in peace and harmony. He knows the whole story from the time 
the first great gun sounded the tocsin in the startled ears of the nation 
until the Confederacy and slavery fell together to rise no more forever. 
In this he is far in advance of and a better historian than gentlemen 
who talk of him as a slave, sensitive as to how he votes, but obliv- 
ious to his interests and prosperity. 

He remembers his masters as a joyous, comparatively idle race, and 
was astounded to see them, without preparation, leap into a war that 
is without precedent or parallel in history; saw a government as by 
magic rise into existence with the limbs of a giant, writhe in the grasp of 
war for four fearful years and then go down forever. He has not for- 
gotten the story of the last chapter, when giants grappled in the final 
struggle, then the meeting at Appomattox, when the last gun had been 
fired, the last tattoo had been sounded, the last flag had been furled, 
the book was written, the cause was lost, and his emancipation accom- 
plished and peace restored. 

The experience was short and terrific, and by the genius of South- 
ern soldiers the science of war had been revolutionized, the navies of 
the world rendered obsolete, and as a result a race of four millions of 
people had been born into freedom and citizenship. 

The victorious soldiers divided rations with their fallen foes, and the 
twogreat armies parted without hatred toward each other—the Northern 
man, with light and bounding step, baek to homes of plenty and a land 
of teeming prosperity amid the adulations gf his people; the South- 
ern soldier, exhausted and impoverished, pushed his solemn marches 
back to where his home had been. New conditions of society sur- 
rounded him and he was in the presence of a problem that was without 
preeedent in history and which he must solve at once. 

The two races who had parted as master and slave amid joyous pros- 
perity and boundless wealth, now met again amid a desolation vast and 
appalling. The deposed master and the enfranchised slave, without 
hesitation, joined hands in mutual confidence to solve this great problem 
of their new life. 

The crops that had been planted by slaves for mastersS were finished 
by them as freemen and partners and equitably and satisfactorily di- 
vided by them when matured. Then the new year of 1866 was ushered 
in. ‘The colored people, now fully realizing the great change that had 
come into their lives, set up for themselves. Cotton was the ideal 
bonanza of the colored man, and he bent what energies he had almost 
exclusively to its production. 
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When spring had melted into summer and summer’s hot breat! 
had softened into the autumn breezes his glad eyes rested upon his 
whitening fields, the recompense of his toil. When the frosts had 
come and his little provision crop was housed and his cotton gathered 
counting over and over again the dollars it would bring, all his ow 
he wended his way to market, he made his sales, had his account 
supplies estimated and his money laid out before him, enough to 
his debt and a little to spare. His heart swelled as he contempilat 
the joy he would carry home to his little eabin, but, at that junctur 
to his consternation a revenue officer appeared with a brass tag, th 
he did not want at the price, and he was compelled to hand over fro: 
his little fand $13.50 for every bale for the privilege of shipping | 
crop to market. Thatorthe prison. That left his t 
was his first venture as an American citizen. The next year the | 
ance against him increased. Aiter several other years of toil the m 
thrifty of the colored people began to save a little money. Litt! 
little it was gathered into the Freedman’s Savings Bank and Trus 
Company, where it still is. In the mean time he was cajoled out o1 
his earnings by many a saintly perpetrated by the Freed 
Bureau and the carpet-bagger, whose history has not been written 
the story of whose life has not been told—which is well for the cred 
of humanity and of decency. When he had been freed from th 
plagues, more grievous than the plagues of Egypt, and become bette 
informed, he inquired after this mysterious character called ‘‘prot 
tion,’’ from which he had been taught to expect abundant prosperity, 
and learned, to his cost and great disgust, that through all those years 
he had been paying, as a sacrifice to that unknown god, 2 to 75 pet 
cent. more than he ought to have paid for the necessaries of life, amount- 
ing, according to the calculation of my friend from Georgia [M 
STEWART], to ninety or a hundred dollars a year. Then, when } 
crop is ready for sale, and he had to contend in the open markets o! 
the world for a buyer, he is impressed with the wisdom of the old col- 
ored man in my county, who said: 

’Pears to me I’se on the wrong side o’ dat protection. 

During all these vicissitudes of the colored race in their new relations, 
their former masters have provided schools for their children and labored 
assiduously to elevate them in the scale of intelligence. The white peo- 
ple have taxed themselves to support these schools. It is safe to say 
that the colored people pay less than 10 per cent. of the taxes that are 
expended in thesupport of schools. Is it marvelous, gentlemen, that 
these people, the most intelligent of them, decline to vote your ticket 
and vote with their only friends? The scheme of creating and fannin 
animosity and distrust between the races succeeded fora while and both 
races suffered sorely; and if the plan of salvation be broad enough, | 
hope the perpetrators of that villainy may be forgiven. 

But I tell you the last card that can be drawn from the sleeve has 
been played against the negro since he discovered that the representa- 
tions of danger to his freedom or his rights were a deception and a 
sham; and he will not be cajoled into voting against his own interests 
by the quadrennial exhibitions of solicitude by the Republican party 
just before the voting time, and their tirades against the solid South. 
It will not avail any longer to tell the negro that Southern white ruli 
means danger to his liberties or his rights. They sit on juries 
together; have their cases tried before mixed juries; colored men 
against white, and vice versa as litigants and no complaints are made. 
The colored men smile in derision of the frantic orators who talk such 
gibberage. They know now that it is all false. If the colored people 
were treated as the radical 4th of Julie orators say, strange they do 
not leave the South and step across the line into the North, where 
they can enjoy all the fabled blessings of freedom. You can not per- 
suade one of them away from among the Southern people. 
sas and Indiana exodus was an antidote to all that. People usually 
stay where their friends are. But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to 
gentlemen what they perhaps already know if party discipline would 
permit its avowal, in presence of the representatives from the South, 
believing that they will indorse the utterance, that sectional feeling has 
no agency in producing the political condition sometimes denominated 
the solid South, that no hostile feeling towards the North contributes 
to that result. 
two great parties. 

From the first Democratic national convention after the war, in 1868, 
of which I had the honor to be a member, until this hour, the South 
has not asked for a place on the Presidential ticket, but the Southern 
States have simply exercised with unanimity their right of choice be- 
tween Northern men aspiring to the Presidency. They care not for 
the spoils of office; they want to be allowed to live and keep what they 
make. The interests of the Southern States being similar it might be 
expected that they would act with unanimity with the party best 
calculated to promote their prosperity. 

The policy of the Democratic party to reduce taxation and lighten 
the burdens of the people is in strong contrast with the methods of t! 
Republican party to maintain the present high rates which the South 
is unable to bear. 

The Democratic party is strongly in favor of encouraging the dc- 
velopment of the South and refrains from denunciation of her people 
to discredit them abroad. The Democratic party is opposed to the 
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I will say further in this presence, with 











il knowledge that what I utter will be read and passed upon by the 
h, that the Sonthern States ai lay as loyal to the United 
tes Government as any ot : St i iore loyal to 
itutional liberty t 1 thos ) | 3 power of the 
nment witl u rity iy ) l give 
gratuity to another, thu ‘ : 
e poweriuland d gerous 
rd so mucl it ) 
Ifthe gentleman ft | s 
G le r the scales 
} lat v 
l crippled and s ind 
working togeth V m i a i I 
iy the war « ) | to | L l 
enses of t ( € it ut ny t ( 
h wn! pro ngs o!s for the colo ‘ 
h Wot ri pa ! ‘ ) ' 
ti y str pgto ( ‘ prospe! to rT 
i ‘ { \ , { Yul ut them 1 tl ‘ Jif 
(h, no; his pig-iron interests wou 1 Ul m, and with 
ted breath he would hurry back and t is party there is too much 
irmony betw t I e ! red 
te those internal 1 eis are cating the negro, and v nheth is 
out that he sho ed it, pants l d 3 an 
unprotect taxed reins hitche ya taxed p I xed 
chains, the very blinds that keep his mule from seeing vy to kick 
him is taxed; and when he finds « that he digs his pot: wit 
taxed hoe, and with taxed ax cuts the wood to cook the iat 
pot and a taxed fire, and takes them out with a taxed spoon, puts them 
in taxed plates, eats them with taxed knives and forks, and get I 
and goes to a taxed bucket for a drink of water, he exclaims with a 
of relief, at last I find one, only one, thing untaxed, and drinks from a 
rourd, and now comes the crowning infamy of it all a direct tax on h 


cotton-seed product. I tell you the gentlemen will, when they read 
that schedule and find that not a thing they make is protected, the 
will vote solid with the rebels. Blov yur trumpets, curse the rebels, 


and scare the negro, or protection isgone. I want to test the ion 





of the Kepublican party tor the colored race and see 


relieve five million people from tax on agricultural im 
tain the tax for the benefit of five hundred making those implements. 
And, Mr. Chairman, the scheme that said to be in incubation to 
compensate for all these hardships on his necessities by giving hit 
whisky is hardly the thing; it is not a good substitute for bread 
clothing. I tell you, Mr. Chairman, there is more lamentation in th 
Republican party over one colored man who votes with his friends to 
cape New England taxation than over ninety and nine who: Draught 
may afilict them, floods may overwhelm them, New England will send 
them tracts on transubstantiation, but if one votes out of the church 











whose god is protection the legislation of the United States Gover 
| ment pauses, and thousands are spent to know why that negro voted 
tnat way. 

It is neither to our interests nor in accordance with our tastes to 
dulge in criminations and recriminations in which there is no good to 
either side, and Southern Representatives are not here with that desire— 
prompted by no animosity towards any section, but simply battling 
for the interests of a struggling, heroic people to prevent a blight from 
being blown over their growing prosperity, which seems by not unfair 
interpretation of their actions to be the object of the Republican party 
And therefore the sentiments of the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr 
BURROWS | are extremely refreshing, coming from there, and which I 


The Kan- | 


It results from the difference in the principles of the | 


domination of the Anglo-Saxon race by any other race regardless of | 


while I dissent from his logi not 
[ respond promptly and with earn- 


estness to the invocation for prosperity upon the 


believe came from his heart; and 
to establish the result he desires. 


South, w hen he 


Ifer heavens are aglow with the break of a new day,and when the sun 4 
reach the zenith of that glorious day the North and the South, ce 
indissoluble bonds of comme aland fraterr inity, will stand to 
the banner of protection to Ame! n industries and American ] rand 





to grander industrial triumphs 


These sentiments are not new to me—leaving out the ‘* banner | 








believe I made the first public utterances in that line in the United 
States after the war, and under far different circumstances from t 
surroundings. In the heart of the Sout in 1875 h t N 
erroneously supposed that dislo) vas t ! in t 
when the fangs of persecution were deep in the flesh of tl od 
politic; and animosity kindled by wicked hands and far i by un 
ioly breath was prolific of evil to both races, and se ed to portend 
the humiliation of the Southern p le and the utter destruction of 
prosperity in thatstricken land. Believing as I did that the nobler sent 
ments of the Northern pe yple and parti larly the great soldier e! 
ment, did not intend to destroy prosperity in the South nor to hum 
ate her people, I spoke to a reunion of Confederate soldiers, after re- 
counting the evils under which 1 iffered—lI said what I now ask t 

ve read as extracts from that speech—parts which I have marked 

e Clerk read ‘as foll 

I tho ht lan y up { ~ ect, and 

I eis are ec I actica 1 e. and € 
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than a desire to please or to avoid offense. I speak for the 





rising generation, your children and mine, and for the children of our brave 
‘ rad who f by our sid And I thank God that I address men who have 
been tried inthe fire l ennobled tothat liberty of soul that rises above preju- 


dice and passion to the higher plane of reason and truth. I speak what I do 


believe when I say there is a remedy at hand ample for the ills that afflict this 

tion. It ; i een the estranged sections of the country, hou 
est, thorough, {full reconciliation between the people of the North and the 
people of the > ! it must not be in pretense, but in honor and in truth 

Il have spoke the characteristics of the true soldier for the purpose of show 
ing he how re : ation ay be accomplished 

rhe estrai 1 sections must meet, if it all, through agents who have the con- 
fidence of their people and confidence in each other. Such agents are found 
only in the soldiery of the opposing armies 


a , * * . : * 


The soldiers « e North and the soldiers of the South should come forth 
once more ithe power of their might, not in strife nor with arms, but w th the 
olive bran not divided, but united, in one common cause—the cause of rex 
onciiiation and pe 


Mr. STOCKDALE. From that day forth I have never ceased to hope 
for the full enthronement of that auspicious event. 
hea up from all the altars in this land, at early mass and the 
evening vespers, the invocation, ‘* Let us have peace’’ and thorough and 
Let the waves of oblivion roll over the mis- 
takes and wrongs of the past, and commercial and industrial prosperity 
flow over the whole land, sweeping out of existence sectional animosities 
and sectional lines. so that the words ‘** North’? and ‘‘South”’ shall have 
no more political significance than Eastand West; sothatachord of patri- 
otism touched atthe Lakes will vibrate to the Gulf, and ocean will speak 
across to ocean in language of national friendship, of national unity, na 
tional greatness, announcing that the grandest race of the world has 
arisen once more in perfect reunion in her pride and in her glory to take 
her rightful place in the advance of the present civilization, and that the 
star of empire again moves towards the zenith. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that however much I dissent from his doctrine 
of protection as a means of putting the South on the highway to the 
the glorious achievements he predicts for her, I appreciate his utter- 
ances aS manifesting a manhood to be admired, and rejoice to have 
seen them favorably commented upon at the opposite end of the Capitol. 

The gentleman says eloquently: 


roin 
goin 


complete reconciliation. 


He rejoices that there is a new South, a new industrial South, full of hope and 
full of courage, she stands to-day with uptifted brow facing the dawn of a mighty 
future 

And if I could I would bring an amen down from the skies to the 

ntiment. And 1 would say to those other gentlemen who suggest that 
capital and prosperity will flow South when her people manitest a proper 

init, that the tide-flow has already set in that direction; let them look 
out for the « and if it had not, I would not have the South cringe 
even for so great a boom. 

Her own manhood has brought her out of adesolation that would have 
been despair to any other people. Her sublime faith in the right 
brought her through the slough of despond. Her matchless skill and 
dauntless courage guided her bark over the maelstrom, created for de- 


struction, back into the harbor under the ample folds of the Stars and 
Stripes, and she will go out no more alone; she will sail with the fleet, 
but proposes to sail and not be towed. 

Gentlemen who assume to sit upon thrones erected by protection and 
withhold property from the South until her people make obeisance be- 
fore hem, must rememberthat God’s providence is grander and stronger 
than men’s animosity and the nation’s gold. 

That while He has sorely afflicted the South, and made her tread the 
wine-press alone and pass through much tribulation, she bends the 
knee to none but Him. 

We are here under the broad panoply of the Constitution, with all 
its amendments acquiesced in; here of right by the voice of a great and 
free constituency; here on business, not to apologize or ask favors. 
The great chivalric heart of the nation does not demand it. 
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The great warriors who restored the Union and unfurled the flag | 


again over all the States do not demand it. 
tions then, they ask none now. 
can be magnanimous in peace. 
the stars and marched to the music of artillery on an handred hilis, 
whose eyes blazed in the battle line, whose cheeks did not blanch in the 
hot breath of the cannon’s mouth, whose hearts did not quail when the 
surging columns dashed together, would not have it. They won their 
laurels because they overcame and brought back with them to the 
Union a mighty race of warriors and statesmen, and you tarnish their 
glory when you would belittle the South. 

They would despise a faltering foe in this arenaof brains as they would 
have done on the field of battle. 

A true knight never breaks a lance on an insignificant shield, and 
never decries the valor of his foe and thereby detract from the renown 
ot his victory. 

There is no human being that a Union soldier should hiss from his 
presence so promptly as the man who undertakes to detract from the 
greatness of the Southern people. 
Union soldiers doing for four years? How did they perform such valor- 
ous deeds as to cause monuments to be reared all over this city and over 
the country if there was no formidable people to overcome ? 


They imposed no condi- 
They who could be terrible in war 


I would rejoice to | 


Those searred veterans who slept under | 


What were a million and a half of 
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We say they are great soldiers because they overcame a great peo- 
ple. We have no animosity because we believe they fought with an 
honest purpose. We are now one nation, under one Government, float 
the same flag, and will defend its honor with fervor and with blood, if 
need be. My last sentence on this occasion, standing in the marble 
halls of the nation’s Capitol—a nation too great to harbor revenge 
against her citizens—by virtue of a commission from a people as brave 
and true as walk the earth, is to express the hope that when time shall 
have removed the present year into the past, and the coming centen- 
nial year of constitutional liberty shall have come and passed to full 
ripeness, and spread plenty over the whole land; when the proud 
Anglo-Saxon race shall assemble in the capital city of the greatest na- 
tion of the world to emphasize the great event; when the pendulum 
shall have swung the arc of a century, and the hundredth stroke shall 
peal out over the heads of the assembled multitudes of American citi- 
zens, and bound to the lakes, to the golden shores, to the gulf, and all 
along the Atlantic’s teeming coast, it will be the eternal requiem of all 
sectional animosity and herald a peace that shall have no end. [Ap- 
piause. } 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HENRY G. TURNER, 
GEORGIA, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


OF 
IN THE 
Thursday, May 10, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 905!) to reduce taxation and sim- 
piify the laws in relation to the coliection of the revenue— 


The CHAIRMAN said: The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tur- 
NER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. lask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgia be allowed to speak without limit. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I am greatly obliged to my honorable 
friend from Ohio for this unexpected courtesy on his part; but I hope 
to occupy not more than the usual time. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is anything new under the sun, I have not 
been able to find it in the general subject of the tariff. I had hoped 
that our able colleagues on the committee who differ with us would 
have tendered us some measure of relief for the people and the abate- 
ment of public burdens, in order that we might have some choice be- 
‘tween two new schemes of taxation. 

Whatever expectation may have existed as to the purpose of the Re- 
publican minority to propose such a measure suited to our preset con- 
ditions, that expectation has been disappointed. We have had noth- 
ing on the other side but an effort to attaint the pending bill and some 
of its authors, and to defend the general policy of protection. It is 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, a question between the bill under considera- 
tion and our present system of taxation. 

The concerted movement made to cast odium and contempt upon the 


| origin of the bill must be intended to divert attention trom the history 
| of the present law. 


That law was never framed nor considered by any 
committee of the House, was never submitted to the Committee of the 
Whole House, and was passed without being read in the House, by a 
revolution in its time-honored rules of procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, the origination of this bill may be very briefly stated. 


| Certain Democratic Representatives, actuated by a sense of responsi- 


bility tothe country and to their party, and not pretending to be acom- 
mittee of the House, conferred together for the purpose of reconciling 
their own differences and agreeing upon a consistent plan for the re- 
duction of taxation. Republican gentlemen complain that they were 
not admitted to these private conferences. They might just as well 
take otfense because they were not invited to the conference of our party 
last night. 

Chis complaint is not worthy of the self-respect of the gentlemen 
who make it, and I shall not dignify it with further notice. After the 
bill had been prepared in this way it was submitted to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and became anofficial proceeding. Then the Re- 
| publican members of the committee had a right to be consulted in 
regard to it, and not before. 

Let it also be borne in mind that Republican leaders have very gen- 
| erally insisted that the tariff should be revised only by its friends, and 

the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY ] is reported in the pub- 
| lic press to have said that it was no part of the duty of the minority of 
the committee to prepare any bill on this subject. These statements 
| sufficiently show that our Republican colleagues have not favored @ 
policy consistent with our duties and obligations. 
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But, sir, we have been arraigned because we said that we would not a ted by that rf ] » which chara : 
a committee hear oral statements and arguments from gentlemen not of the | } ft t ] vk t 
members of the committee, and to that complaint some reply may be | t » ( 
proper. ; t Iw ur 
There are many thousands of people and corporations in this count ( { ‘ 
besides importers and consumers interested in the | f p lu ) 1 
tion. To have heard a full and adequate dist ussit * resentat 
of all these interests would not have been possible during a sessio s 1 
Congress, and to have given audience to some interests and not to oth 
asking the same privilege would have given just cause of oflens¢ nse ofall other ar ’ 
But it is due to us to say that as individual members of the cor ( st 
mittee we never refused to hear any persons wl l ly to ime of pr 1, I f 
for that purpose. We also examined the pet I und misd 
ferred to the committee relating to the various ( Is witl vrhich w \ é war was flag t and t i ‘ pty l 
were charged in connection with the tari of the « . is 
and we were accessible at all times to writte than ( } 1 to t 
cations through the mails; and, finally, we ! dinary e1 on t continent, it ed 
of the ablest advocates which protection has in this countr r the first year o S « ‘ er ‘ ner cent 
Mr. REED, That is, they have allowed ] te hearings, but 1 ‘ tw y-three yea } \ raTi 1 u r 
fused public ones. 1, Struggling with a : is overt ir \ i 
Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I did not hear the gentleman fror f the Government of » OU0,00 vith a population of over 60.000 
Maine. ), the tariff now levic n average rate of 47] n 3 8ul 
Mr. REED. The observation I made was that you say you a 1 l notwithstanding an immense it our an lexpend 
private hearings but refused public ones es, and is itself a constant temptation to t extravayvan 
Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Main« And it is not only a mis 0 it n \ 
{Mr. Reep] may have refused to hear gentlemen who applied to him sures the extent to which the Government hus contracted the cu 
to examine the memorials referred to the Committeeon Waysand Means , to é ch 
by the House, and to read the arguments that came to the members of | need more hitherto had; and to take fi i 
that committee through the mails, and, in that event, perhaps, w this imme I eut does n eed, and w ! 
ought to have satas a committee for his accommodation in this regard » indispe of the country, i Le le « 
but lack of time prevented. t I ha n adequate cut l 
Mr. REED. Will the gentleman allow me to make an interruption ? ugh; | 1 of such a people is a crime 
Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will. Our ld, silve ind paper money ud 
Mr. REED. ‘The observation which I made and whicli the gentl tl in estimate yamount to about $1,500 
man requested me to repeat was not intended as an interruption to ) e people paid to Go ! t intariff t $217,001 
him, but I desire to say now,with his permission, that the ob 1 eX ( d een m 3, m 
which we make to what I call private hearings as compared with ] rt of $355,000, 000 Last 
hearings is that a public hearing gives an 0} examil ! lt 1 t ( : 
and cross-examination, while a private hearing rhe l t on ¢ 
man is too thorough a lawyer not to und truthfulne ' i i | { . ) : 
of statements unsubjected to cross-examir mething to] 
relied upon, and therefore the private heari: he gentlem No ( , 
has spoken do not seem to us to be a satisfactory method of elicit ‘ 
the truth. ured prod of 1 United 
Mr. TURNER. These private hearings were given to the adv t ensus amo ed to $5,.369,667,7' Q) 
of protection in the room of the committee and at other convenient iounted to $450 » Ue } ! on ‘ ( 
places about the Capitol and at our private rooms. And these gentl: ve 17,000 ) As « dutic 
men, perhaps, underwent cross-examinations t is very probable that on se aggrecate of 
Mr. REED. Ido not think the Honse will have any difficulty in facture n com} ion with which our taxed 
understanding what both of us mean after the explanation the gentl dition of value is placed equal to many times the 
man has given. : to the Goverm t. 
Mr. TURNER. I presume this doctrine of protection to which t] t ng $217,000,00 
gentleman from Maine has dedicated his life finds in him as able a | to our manufacturers, let 
champion and as accomplished a representative as it would have in ted at the Government rat ( t.: the 
gentleman who is engaged in the actual business of manufaeturing vuld amount to $6,200,( WO. 
It is said that we resisted all motions of its enemies to amend the | « 1 greater t the cost W \ 
bill when it wassubmitted to the committee. These propositions we1 estimate of protection no man 
to strangle the bill in its infancy, to rend it limb from lim] hort on W leavored t 
to ‘‘out-Herod Herod”’ in regard to it. And as usual, n¢ 1 » by rh mus and he 
deared it to its friends. A principle can not be crt now lo those »do not need, it é ! 
the bill is in the Committee of the Whole House, where every citizen f yt e States and their people that are 
and every interest is represented, with the fullest liberty of discussion r t means. it is a hindrance and 
and where every statement made can be subjected to examination an leduction from th mifort ot e 
‘ross-examination. And it is in that other grand committee of t of th ( pon t es « ! 
whole country, where its provisions are undergoing the of a ( tax l, on é 
the assem bli: id all the conventions of all the people. I heard rt] t entory of New | i 
But, Mr. Chairman, the bill has been denounced be« yme of \ f ) 1 pride ntl n fron f 
authors represent districts in which slaves until recently e held [r. ( | 1 t 
property. Slavery was an institution of greater anti than « lth has been dra tl t 
generation. It may have been bad; but those who bought the negr 10 propo 
and paid for them and fitted them for the high estate of freedom and a committee of P By ¢ Mr. ¢ 
American citizenship, certainly deserve no greater obloauy than those d at my « 
who brought them to our shores beneath the decks of their ships and 1 tax on < i n I ! 
sold them on the wharf like bales of merchandise. If we deserve what he I t 
proach, Mr. Chairman, those who sold us the negroes ought not to men, not accor r tot 





throw the first stone. is thei dactinition Ts is an income ta nihed ant anne “to 
sut, sir, I have no disposition to indulgein recrimination. The tim what men make, but according to what they b t] fi ird- 

have changed. Those who brought slaves here through the horrors of | est on tl who have to spend all that t 

the ‘‘middle passage’’ have changed their opinions, and so have 1 tut. Mr. Chai in. inequalit t oundation of the system « 


But if we are unfit on accountof our relation to slavery to consider nub protection, and the only inducement for its preservation If 

. . ' i 

lic measures proposing to reduce the burdens of the pe yple, might I not | of protection could be d ed | ‘ h each vitizen could tax h 
with equal propriety say that those who enslaved the African can not | neighbor just as much as his neighbor could tax him it would 


be trusted with the task of revising the privileges of freemen. [Ap- | ity t would meet with scantfavor. The present system 
plause. } | hes iuse itis brigandage without reciprocity 

Let us deal charitably with each other. Let us suppose that the Af- | Let us expose some of the profits of protection according to its own 
rican slave trade was a great missionary movement, and that pious peo- | returns made during the last census year. The capital invested in 
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manufactures then amounted to $2,790,272,606; materials used cost $3,- 
396,823,549; wages, $941,953,795; total product, $5,369,579,191. It 
can be easily seen from these figures that manufacturers made enormous 
gains, amounting in clear net profits to more than four times the in- 
come of the Government from the tariff. 

Butit issaid that protection advances wages. If this is not mere pre- 





tension, then wages ought to keep pace with protection. Let us see. | 


In 1860 the average tariff rate on the dutiable list was 19 per cent., 
which has been frequently denounced as freetrade. And yet during 
that year labor received over 20 per cent. of the total product of our 
manufactures. In 1870, when the average tariff rate was two and a 
half times as high as in 1860, amounting to 47 per cent., labor received 


less than in 1860, or a little over 18 per cent. of the total product of 


our manufactures. And in 1880 labor received 174 per cent. of its en- 
tire products. 

‘These figures seem to demonstrate that the increase of protection is 
not accompanied with an increase in wages. 

The chief argument for protection is founded on the assumption that 
wages are higher in this country than in Europe. Seventeen and 
a half per cent. of the value of our manufactures covers the entire cost 
of wages paid for their production. We levy 47 per cent. to pay for the 
difference between this cost of our labor and the cost of labor on the 
other side! If labor in Europe cost nothing at all, we could put our 
manufactures on the same footing as to labor with a tariff rate of seven- 
teen and a half per cent.! 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to show that Democratic policy has fostered 
wages and protected labor in this country. That policy began first 
when Virginia gave to the Union her great northwestern territory, and 
Georgia added that splendid domain which stretches from the Chatta- 
hoochee to the Mississippi River. Louisiana and Florida were pur- 
chased, Texas was acquired by annexation, and magnificent areas ot 
land were obtained by treaty with Mexico. By these Democratic ad- 
ditions to our territory, acquired in spite of uniform opposition from 
New England, we established our border on the Gulf, and extended 
our heritage of freedom to the Pacific Ocean. 

In 1826, when John Quincy Adams was President, his Secretary of 
the Treasury (Mr. Rush), in his annual report, took the position that 
adiffusion of population hindered theaccumulation of wealth. In 1832 
Mr. Foote, of Connecticut, introduced in the Senate a resolution to sus- 
pend the surveys and sales of the public lands, on which took place the 
famous debate between Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne. 

We sent out the surveyor with his chain and compass to mark out 
these lands for the homes of freemen. [Applause.] And then when 
2 man in New England aspired to bea freeholder rather than to accept 
unsatisfactory wages, he joined in that mighty movement which has 
expanded thirteen little States into thirty-eight great commonwealths. 
[ Applause. ] Whata magnificent field for labor and independence! The 
tree homestead, abundant and cheap lands, and the marvelous devel- 
opment of the great West have furnished labor in this country its only 
defense againstoppression. In Italy and other countries of Europe the 
land is all occupied; and there the landless have no alternative but to 
accept dependence and any wages offered. In this country we have 
emancipated labor by a free offering of a home and the opportunity for 
every citizen to work for himself. [Applause. } 

My honorable colleague on the committee [Mr. BuRRows] the other 
day seemed to insist that protection has established the balance of trade 
in our favor. This is a curious instance of an effort to make the facts 
do duty on the wrong side of the argument. 

This balance of trade consists in the excess of our exports over our 
imports. Protection has undoubtedly restricted our imports by arbi- 
trary exactions; but protection has not furnished a dollar to our exports. 
These are contributed by the unprotected classes. Last year we sent 
abroad $204,000,000 in cotton, $30,000,000 in tobacco $92,000,000 in 
provisions, and $165,000,000 in wheat and breadstufis. The products 
of agriculture constituted three-fourths of our exportsand the rest was 
supplied by manufactures which can compete abroad upon the basis of 
free trade. That balance of trade, therefore, so faras it isa triumph ot 
energy and progress, is due to free trade. 

This policy of restricted importations and free exports has provoked 
defenses against it by those from whom the balance comes. Our beet 
and pork products have encountered restraints and restrictions. Our 
great silver resources are shut out of the commercial countries of Eu- 
rope by demonetization; and England is trying to grow her cotton 
and wheat in her own provinces. The balance of trade in our favor in 
1885 was $164,000,000; in 1886 it had fallen to $44,000,000, and last 
year it fell to $23,000,000. Trade can not long endure without reci- 
procity, and this shrinkage in our trade balance means a shrinkage 
in the value of our agricultural products, caused by the defenses abroad 
to which I have referred. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], in endeavoring to 
illustrate the effectiveness of protection, compared it to the dike sys- 
tem, by which he averred the people of Holland keep out the ocean. 
He evidently meant to say that this wise end is accomplished by means 
of adam. It is a peculiar license of fine rhetoric not to call things by 
their right names. [Laughter.] But, sir, that barrier erected by the 
noblest exemplars of freedom was built not so much to keep out the 
ocean as that they might get near to the ocean and receive its mighty 





) 


co-operation. It was the ocean that these people plowed and eculti- 
vated and planted; and it brought back to them on every tide and on 
every breeze the richest harvests that any people had ever enjoyed since 
the world began. And by that same system they secured a means by 
which, when the occasion arose, they could let in the ocean and ove -- 
whelm oppression within. 

If the gentleman desires a just and instructive illustration of the 


| policy of protection he can find it in that long-tried system of narrow 


| 





exclusion and restriction which has brought down on the Chinese the 
contemptand execration of allmankind. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

It has been claimed in this debate that protection saved the Union. 
The money with which the soldiers were paid, with which the great 


| armies and navies were provided and maintained, was paid, not by pro- 


tection, but by those who are its victims. The only office of protec- 
tion in this business was to tax for its own benefit those who did save 


| the Union. It charged two prices for the clothing the soldiers wore, 


for the shoes in which they marched, for the blankets under which they 
slept, for the comforts and necessaries required by their wivesand chil- 
dren, for the powder and lead with which they met and defeated the 
foes of the Union, and now puts a tax of 47 per cent. on the pensions 
of their widows and orphans ! 

The chief mission of protection during the struggle was to establish 
itself, not the Union, to feather its own nest, to put money in its purse, 
and while the brave and patriotic were fighting the battles of the Union 
protection bound them hand and foot. 

Protection can not face a competitor, much Jessanenemy. It shivers 
at sight of a rival, and if one appears in our ports it pleads infancy and 
begs the power to tax its own customers as a defense against invasion. 
And now, to perpetuate its pensions, it says to the old soldier, ‘‘ Give 
me that flag; get behind me; I saved the Union!”’ 

Twenty years ago, when the soldiers of the Union returned from the 
South, after they had received the surrender of Lee and Johnston, they 
marched by the Capitol, stacked their arms, and, like American citi- 
zens, dispersed to their homes, battle-scarred and empty-handed, while 
the garrisons of protection were gorged with the spoils of war. It was 
an example of duty and Joyalty for the imitation of mankind. Open- 
ing, then, campaigns against the wilderness, and subduing the desert, 
they have added immense areas to the home market, and now offer four 
new States to the Union and to the tariff. But the old guard of protec- 
tion never dies nor disperses. 

And, sir, what has become of that other army? Having lost their 
cause and their fortunes they went back to labor in the South. Their 
homes were in ashes; their States unroofed and despoiled. They have 
gone through subjugation, reconstruction, pauperization, and servile 
domination; but they have emerged from that flood of wreck and ruin, 
and begin to feel that desolation is behind them. 

With patient and patriotic devotion, in the face of unsurpassed diffi- 
culties, they have rebuilt sixteen States, and have proudly reinstated 
them in the Union. The men whosought to establish an independent 
government have, in fact, restoredthe Union. It is nota ‘‘newSouth”’ 
added to anew Union, butitis the old South rehabilitated and added to 
the Union of our fathers. [Applause.] New and glad prosperities 
are beginning to appear. The energies of a brave and patriotic peo- 
ple are finding scope, and seek a fairfield. They begin to feel the bless- 
ings of good government now and to hope for better things in the near 
future. Love of country is returning, and pride in the State and in 
the Union is being taught to our children. 

In this new era, as one of the representatives of the South, I do not 
ask you to help her, but to release her from oppression. 


Reduction of Taxes. 


SPEECH 


HON. JUDSON ©. CLEMENTS. 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 10, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. CLEMENTS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: That condition of American citizenship which revels 
in sectional hate and spite, which enthralls the citizen in whom it lives 
and moves to such an extent as has been demonstrated here to-day, is 
the object of pity rather than of resentment. I will not take the time 
of this committee in making any reply whatever to it. The measure 
before the committee is one of national importance. It is one which 
affects the interests of all classes of people in all sections; and we come 
here, at least in theory, as the trustees and the representatives of the 
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American people. We ought to accept that trust in a spirit of frater- 
nity, in a spirit of patriotism which looks to the building up and not to 
the tearing down of any section, and to the prosperity of the whole 
The propositions to revise and reduce tariff and internal-revenue taxes 


: . 1} } : sand Sen ap 
and to simplify the tax-collection laws embodied in the pending bil 


are practical business questions. ; : 
Upon a wise and just determination of these questions depend 
large measure the prosperity and happiness of the sixty millions of | 
ple that Congress has the honor to represent. 
This decision must affect in greater or less degree, either for go« 
} 


1 


evil, all classes of the people, whether poor or rich, of what ver profes 
sion or occupation, and of whatever political persuasion. Therefore 
these propositions should challenge our highest wisdom, and should 
] ; ns 7 , . . 23 y ‘Y ro } 1a +7 
call into exercise our most conscientious care. ld « mand 
our deepest sense of justice, that we may not be inju to 





any, and at the same time our broadest | 
? , 4 


well to the prosperity otf ll. The discussion and consideration of the 
measure should be candid, and with a view to the greatest good and not 
merely party antagonism or political advantage, for the country 

} + y 7 4 


greater than any political party, and the country 


Again, that party se 


3; welfare is more i 


portant than the success of any party. 





best which serves the country best. The people : as ave 
asked before for substantial relief, and when they he l 


of even-handed justice they will not be content with the ‘‘stone’’ of 
mockery and delay. Those who have opposed the pending bill have 
all, so far as I remember, without exception, devoted their time large]; 
to a discussion of the general and abstract doctrine of free trade. ‘To 
this extent it seems to me the debate has been irrelevant. It is not a 
question of free trade. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House have seen proper to d 
cuss from the beginning of this debate down to this time the Confed 
erate constitution and the abstract and general principles of free trade 
Why, my friend from Maryland [ Mr. McComas] a few days ago talked 
about the new South and his great love for her, and among other affec- 
tionate words, said: 

To-day every old soul-driver of the South is a free-trader. 

That is the way a practical business question is met by the repre- 
sentatives and trustees of the people. I will not take the time to go 
from one gentleman to another who have spoken upon the floor about 
the Confederate constitution and free trade and make fitting response 
on this question. We do not live twenty-five years ago. Slavery has 
been settled and abolished. There is no question of free trade before | 
this House. 

As was suggested by the President of the United States in his mes- 
sage, he presents for your consideration a condition, not a theory; not 
an abstract proposition of free trade or of protection, but a condition 
which must be met. 

What is it? An overflowing surplus in the Treasury of $150,000, 000 
over and above all the needs of the Government for any purpose; and 
for the last three or four years the figures show that this has been in- 
creasing year after year. It is greater this year than it was last y« 
and greater last year than the year before. The public debt is being 
paid off, and the interest account is being diminished, and theref 
there is need for less money instead of more of itinthe Treasury. That 
is the condition, and not only that but the entire circulating mediu 
of the country, both in the Treasury and out of it, counting the paper 
money of all kinds for circulation as money, is only about $1,400,000, - 
000, or about $23 per capita of the people of the United States. About 
one-fourth of it all islocked up in the Treasury, and a great deal more is 
locked up in the banks of the country. So that the actual cireulation 
of money amongst the people is far less than the total amount I have 
named, 

Now, we will have within this year an accumulation of about 
000,000. : 

That is excessive and unnecessary taxation amounting to about $1.25 
to every man, woman, and child in the whole country. It is contn 
uted to the vaults of the Treasury this year beyond the needs of th 
Government and beyond the legitimate purposes of appropriation to 
spend it and pay it back among the people, where it can fulfill its prop¢ 
and legitimate functions as money. Allowing five people to a family, 
that amounts to about $6.25 for each head ofa family, taken in one year 
absolutely from his earnings by the power of the Government beyond 
its necessities. 

This is the condition of which the President speaks, and with whi 
the country is now confronted. Financial disaster last year was avert 
by the wise policy of purchasing the bonds at a premium, by which 
sufficient amount of the hoarded surplus was again put in circulat 
to avert temporarily the threatened disaster, but the cause of the « 
remains. This policy ought not to be forced upon the Administration 
of paying, not only principal and interest, but a premium on the in 
debtedness of the Government, simply because we have money in the 
Treasury and it must be put in cireulation. Let the policy be adopt: 
of reducing the revenue so that this surplus money shall not come into 
the Treasury, but shall be left to circulate among the people, retaining 
only that amount of revenue which is necessary to support the Gov- 
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ernment cconomically and honestly administered. Then there will be 
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» danger of a financial panic. There is not suffi t eirculating me- 
in the country. If we had none of it there would not 
h for the demands of tl 3 great < intry, with its constantly 
l ily increasing population, expans and development of busi- 
: } 
What we need is s t2xation and ; ter v m {f money 
ition. 
‘ 
ihe } sent ¢ l i ( i ) ) 
ete will cer lead t = ‘ 
ted in It. is simy : { l pl 
en an ftic t t it ( t ( ' i ™ 
up in the vaults of the Treasury 1 st ul } ind disa 
all partsof the country. If irt and continue the proc f with- 
rawing from the human body, however slow the process. its rlood, 
ill know what must be the certain resu Che body u ib 
and perish. The result to the business interests of the country of 1 
es f al rbing its « ulat 118 » |] loubtful « ince 
is onlv a< stion of tir If 5 wili not, as | believe w iuld 
ast re the ve ‘ t "N pres 
I 
least se the tax 3 » leave what b it 
y ~ ; 
i v T ig ap y y } bond y r to « . 
e them before due n or be just l upon tl mind of the 
. =< Wand < 1} - ’ . liwid j 
ng surplus. Would it be good business poli in individual 
y 1 
tO Make creat sac to I mone >pav the } yal d 
| 
acerned interest I } 1d to « i 1 
before maturity ? € t the unwise legislation of the past m 
of our outstanding bondsare not payable until the year 1907—nineteen 
years It is not pleasing to him who admires even-hand istice to all 
to see the favors that have been shown the few at the expense of the 1 
in relation to the bonds of tl rovernment lirst, the non-interest 
bearing greenbacks, worth not more than 60 cents on the dollar, and 
for which the Government did not receive more than that in actual 



























































































value, were funded in interest-bearing bonds, non-taxable. Then tl! 
terest was made payable in coin. Then silver was demonetized so 
1at the interest became payable during the period of demonetization 
1 gold And now when the Government desires to pay off any of the 

bonds before matunty, so as to put into circulation part of this surplus 
» necessary to the business of the country, it can only do so by pay- 

ing principal and accrued interest and premiums. The true busine 


policy 1s to cease the collection of excessive revenues, and then the n 


ess 


cessity for paying premiums will cease—pay the bonds, principa l 
interest, only as they mature and not before. 

Shall we then blindly go on and quibble over the question whethe: 
the Democratic majority in this House or the Republican majority 
which gentlemen on that side hope will be in the next House 
perform this duty? Why shall we not all of us, as American citizen 
not as partisan politicians, engag n this patriotic work and do 
duty as the trustees of the American people 
\ few days ago the gentleman from Pennsylvania [| Mr. O’Netni 
n honorable and distinguished member of this House, admitted in his 


place on this floor that the tariff needed revision and reduction, and 
that the work of revising and reducing it ought to be do But the 









partisan spirit which seems to actuate that side of the House as a party 
is fairly illustrated in his re ks, from which I read 
Mr. O’Netiy, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not favor what is ca 1 

t the tariff to-day. I wunt to review the tariff and revise it w 

ve a iblican President and a Republican House of Representa 





pr use on the Republican sid 
Mr. CATCHINGS. We would have to wait too long for that 





O' NeILy, of Pennsylvania. I wantto have it donein a House of Is 

1 a House of its enemies Applause on the Republican side 
You condemn President Cleveland for recommending that which in a 
large measure was recommended by President Arthur. Secretary Fo! 


rer and other Repnblican officials have repeatedly made recommenda- 
Lio! very much in the same di 


ion. Inthe tariff debate in the | 

















eventh Congress many Republican Representatives admitted the 
cessity of revision and reduction. The Tariff Commission, a major 
of whom were Republicans and who were appoint I by P1 ‘ 16 Ar 
thur, after traveling over the United States and hearing from all cl 
of people, the beneficiaries of protection as well as othe: 3, ul ! via 
and a very careful and intelligent study of the whole ques 
mended a reduction of about 20 per cent. In the Republi 
platform of 1884 there appears the following pi 

rhe Republican party pledg ~ ) 1 f 
to reduce the plus, not by the - 
zontal reductic tbys ! ! ~ 

» laborer or the 

You taunt us with the c e ipacitv to ice and re e t 

on, and yet in the face of repeated cial utterances and platfo 
} lee id in the face of you pre t admuiss of the necs 
‘ wh legislation ou see! ynt t to pose nothing y 1 | 
only find fault with the President and the pending bill. 
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profligate legislation and expenditures. Republican Representatives 
in this House are not without responsibility, though they are in the 
minority. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not possible for gentlemen to meet the actual 
situation? Can they not forget the Confederate constitution and 
slavery and dead issues and deal with this vital question affecting the in- 
terests of all the people of this country. The Republican party is | 
pledged toa poli cy of this sort. The Democratic party is trying to re- 
deem its pledges. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BREWER] said 
in his speech the other day that— 

For three years the executive department of the Government, as well as 
this House, has played fast and loose upon this great question until the neces- 
sities of the Government have compelled the administration to take some posi- 
tion upon the tariff question, 

The gentleman forgot to read the plank in the Republican platform 
of last year, in which— 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff and 
to reduce the surplus. 

In reply to the gentleman from Michigan, who charges that the 
President has ‘* played fast and loose ’”’ on this question, I would ask 
him to read the messages of the present Executive. The recommend- 
ation for revision and reduction of the tariff has found a place in each 
one of those messages. There has been no “playing fast and loose’’ 
on this question or any evasion of it. Now, will gentlemen come up 
and fulfill their pledges made to the people in their platform prior to 
the last Presidential election? Mr. Chairman, if it were possible for 
gentlemen to forget to what political party they owe allegiance and 
that there is some possible hope of securing political advantage on 
questions of this sort, we might have a patriptic, careful, conscientious 
disposition of these propositions and a decision in the interest of the 
whole country. 

But let me return to the charge made by the gentleman from Mich- 
ivan to show that the President has consistently urged upon Congress 
the necessity of action from the beginning of the Administration. 

i read from his first annual message, of December 8, 1885: 

The proposition with which we have to deal is the reduction of the revenue 
received by the Government and indirectly paid by the people from customs 
duties, The question of free trade is not invoived, nor is there now any occa- 
sion for the general discussion of the, wisdom or expediency of a protective sys- 
tem. 

The fact that our revenues are in excess of the actual needs of an economical 
administration of the Government justifies a reduction in the amount exacted 
from the people for its support. Our Government is but the meansestablished 
by the will of a free people by which certain principles are applied which they 
have adopted for their benefit and protection, and it is never better adminis- 
tered, and its true spirit is never better observed, than when the people’s tax- 
ation for its support is scrupulously limited to the actual necessity of expendi- 
ture, and distributed according to a just and equitable plan. 

Now hear what he said in the second message, of December 6, 1886: 


There is alsoa suspicion abroad that the surplus of our revenues indicates ab- 
normel and exceptional business profits, which, under the system which pro- 
duces surpius, increase, without corresponding benefit to the people at large, 
the vast accumulations of a few among our citizens, whose fortunes, rivaling 
the wealth of the most favored in anti-democratic nations, are not the natural 
growth of a steady, plain, and industrious republic. 

Our farmers, too, and those engaged directly or indirectly in supplying the 
products of agriculture, see that day by day, and as often as the daily wants of 
their households recur they are forced to pay excessive and needless taxation, 
while their products struggle in foreign markets with the competition of nations 
which, by allowing a freer exchange of productions than we permit, enable their 
people to sell for prices which distress the American farmer, 

* * * * & * * 





The income of the Government, by its increased volume and through econo- 
mies in its collection, is now more than ever in excess of public necessities. The 
application of the surplus to the payment of such portion of the public debi as 
is now at our option, subject to extinguishment, if continued at the rate which 
has lately prevailed, would retire that class of indebtedness within less than one 
year from this date. Thus a continuation of our present revenue system would 
soon result in the receipt of an annual income much greater than necessary to 
meet Government expenses, with no indebtedness upon which it could be ap 
plied. We should then be confronted with a vast quantity of money, the circu- 
lating medium of the people, hoarded in the Treasury when it should be in 
their hands, or we should be drawn into wasteful public extravagance, with all 
the corrupting national demoralization which follows in its train. 

It is needless to remind gentlemen of his last annual message, against 
the truth and force of which they are vainly striving; but I will read a 
few sentences from it: 

This condition of our Treasury is not altogether new; and it has more than 
once of late been submitted to the people’s representatives in the Congress, who 
alone can appiy a remedy. And yet the situation still continues, with aggra- 
vated incidents, more than ever presaging financial convulsion and widespread 
disaster. 

Of course itis not expected that unnecessary and extravagant appropriations 
will be made for the purpose of avoiding the accumulation of an excess of reve 


nue. Such expenditure, beside the demoralization of all just conceptions of 


publie duty which it entails, stimulates a habit of reckless improvidence not in 
the least consistent with the mission of our people or the high and beneficent 
purposes of our Government. 


Though the situation thus far considered is fraught with danger which should 
be fully realized, and though it pre ents features of wrong tothe people as well 
as peril to the country, it is but a result growing out of a perfectly palpable and 
apparent cause, constantly reproducing the same alarming circumstances—a 
congested national Treasury and a depleted monetary condition in the business 
of the country. It need hardly be stated that while the present situation de- 
ote a remedy, we can only be saved from a like predicament in the future 

by the removal ‘of its cause, 


What becomes of the charge of inconsistency on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive in the face of these repeated recommendations? 
But gentlemen say that the reduction of taxes proposed in the pend- 
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ing bill will destroy American industries. This is the wail that is 
always heard when the effort is made, not to destroy property or inter- 
fere with a right, but simply to diminish the speci: ul advantages of the 
few enjoyed at the expense of the many. 

It is amusing to hear some of the doleful predictions of hee ulamities 
| thatare to befall the country, particularly the South, as it is beginning 
to bud into prosperity by manufacturing, ete. We are told that if we 
tear down this system of protection we will bring ruin on these new 
industries. 

I want, as a sample of these prophecies, to read a few lines of a speech 
delivered in the Forty-seventh Congress on the question of quinine, 
which had been put on the free-list in 1879. When a Republican Con- 
gress was trying to revise the tariff, or at least pretending to do so, in 
the Forty-seventh Congress, there was a proposition to put 10 per cent. 
back on quinine. In the discussion of that question Mr. KELLEY 
said: 

All that is said in general about cheapening these vital drugs I assent to; but 
I say to the gentlemen on this side their whole theory in refer-nce to protection, 
as has been said on the other side, is a sham, a snare, and a delusion, for mod- 
erate protection will give you pure quinine and cinchonidia and keep down its 
price. 

I say to gentlemen on that side of the House who prate of a revenue tariff 
that we are entitied to some revenue from these costly and important drugs, 
The letters from druggists already read hold that this duty distributes over four 
bundred and thirty-five grains to the ounce, can not be felt by the consumers, 
and it is merely transferring the guaranty, so the manufacturer may havea 
chance in his own market, for the retailer who buys at whatever price he can 
buy sells at the same rate, because no coin will measure the reduction of duty. 

Now I will read the prophecy of Mr. BINGHAM on that occasion: 


We have fostered this industry until it is almost able to stand alone and com- 
pete with other countries. This bill recommends but 10 p.r cent. duty. The 
gentleman’s amendment would strike out this small protect on, and by so doing 
strike down a manufacture that has grown and developed and been fostered for 
sixty years unde- our generous laws, and thus destroy and throw aside all that 
has been gained, Under the protection given, cinchonidia—now 40 per cent., 
but by the bill fixed at 10 per cent.—is included in the gentleman’s amendment 
to wipe out. In consequence of this limited protection upon cinchonidia the 
five American houses have been enabled to run @bout half time or half capac- 
ity. Ifthe amendment prevails I announce with regret that every American 
manufactory will be compelled to close. 

Hear what George K. Hopkins & Co., dealers, at St. Louis, said: 

Sr. Louis, January 26, 1883. 


DEAR Sir: Allow us to call your attention to the bill soon to come before the 
Tiouse in regard to the duty on quinine and cinchonidia. We believe that a 10 
per cent. duty on quinine and the present duty of 25 per cent. on cinchonidia 
and thin salts are no injury to the consumer and only just to the manufacturers 
of this country. We believe that putting them on the free-list will eventually 
destroy the manufacture of them in this country, and we shall be at the mercy 
of European manufacturers, and prices will be higher than with a duty to pro- 
tect our home manufactures. Also in case of a war with any European power, 
our supply will be cut off and we will be great sufferers without it. We ask 
your influence to maintain the duty of 25 per cent. on cinchonidia and its salts 
and have a duty of 10 per cent. placed on quinine. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE K, HOPKINS & CO. 

Hon. J. H. McLEAn, 

House of Representatives, Washington City. 

This sounds véry much like a great deal of the argument that our 
mails are daily loaded with now, from the parties specially favored by ex- 
isting laws, and who desire toretain their advantages. Mr. Alexander 
H. Jones, of Philadelphia, interested in the manufacture of quinine, 
said, while before the Tariff Commission, July 25, 1882: 


I do not know a class of manufacturers in the United States who would say 
that they would be willing to submit to a duty of 20 per cent., if they could get 
a higher rate. They would say that they could not live on that rate of duty. 
We went before the Ways and Means Committee and said that we were willing 
to accept 10 per cent., that that was betterthan nothing. There was sucha howl 
all over the country, that we said make it 10 per cent. But they did not make it 
anything. 

This was rather a frank admission. I suspect it is true that the 
favored interests will accept all advantages that the law will give them. 

That was a sad state of things pictured by the leading protectionist 
Representatives on this floor, representing districts in which the man- 
ufacture of quinine was carried on to a larger extent than anywhere 
else in the country. Now, what has been the result of the reduction 
of the duty? At the time it was put on the free-list, quinine was worth 
$5.50 or $3.60 per ounce. To-day it is worth, I believe, about 55 or 60 
cents an ounce. The year before it was put on the free-list, 1879, the 
amount produced was said to be a little over a million ounces. The 
amount produced now is 2,200,000 ounces. So we see that the produc- 
tion has been increased more than 100 per cent., while the price has 
been cheapened to the consumer until the money that then would buy 
1 ounce will now buy 6. 

And all this has followed in the face of these predictions that the 
whole business would have to be closed out in this country, predictions 
made by the ablest and most distinguished representatives and advo- 
cates of protection on this floor. The laborers employed in its manu- 
facture receive as high wages now as they did before. The argument 
to the people of this country by those who insist upon this prohibitory 

tariff is the protection of labor. That is their cry everywhere. Now 
we all know how that has been heretofore. Aggregated capital, under 
these tariff laws adopted in past years, has sought protection in every 
possible way that it could. 

At the same time the capitalists have gone into the cheapest mar- 
kets of the world for their labor; they have imported it under con- 
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tract, and they have employed it when it did not come in under con 
tract, until they have brought a large percentage of the pauper labo: 
of the Old World into this country in order to have cheap labor here 
yet all the time they have been asking the American Congress to keep 
up a prohibitory tariff for them, and even going as far as the gentle- | 
man who spoke last [Mr. BrumM], who said he would have the iron 
that was produced in England dumped into the sea rather than hav 
it brought here to deprive the American laborer of his wages. Yet 

I have said, notwithstanding all these protestations, we find these gen- 
tlemen getting their labor as cheaply as they can, by contract or other- 
wise. Theemployer gets the cheapest labor he can, even if he has to 
employ armed detectives to keep the labor-union men of America from 
revolting against his exactions. ‘That is the practical illustration of 
these protectionist professions of sympathy for labor. 

The following statements contained in press dispatch show how Amer- 
ican laborers are dealt with by and the sympathy they receive from one 
of the great establishments which is protected for the sake of labor: 

MR. CARNEGIE AND THE KNIGHTS—THE GREAT MANUFACTURER PREPARING 1 
RUN HIS STEEL WORKS AT BRADDOCK. 


Special. | 
PITTSBURGH, April 20 

When the Carnegie Steel Works at Braddock start up on Monday there w 
be 100 armed guards on hand to prevent any interference by strikers with th 
non-union men who return to their places. The manager, Captain Jones, com- 
pleted all arrangements with the sheriff this aflernoon. While no actual vi 
lence is feared, it is deemed best toadopt these measures. The Robinson House 
a vacated hotel at Braddock avenue and Thirteenth street, has been rented by 
the firm. This will be fitted up with cots for the use of the employés, The 
firm to-day appointed Corbin Francis to have charge of the house, and will em 
ploy cooks to-morrow. The guards will escort the men to work from the hotel 
every day. Everything indicates Mr, Carnegie’s determination to run his n 
in spite of the strikers. 

All last n ght the bosses of the different departments were making their rounds 
among their former men and requesting themtoreturn. In response to thiscall 
about two hundred men turned out to-day and are now at work 

The report that four hundred men were at work to-day is denied by Captai: 
Jones, though he says he can have that many the moment he calls them Phe 
Knights of Labor are as firm as ever and threaten to have all of Mr. ¢ arnegi 
Pittsburgh mills called if the Edgar Thomson is started with non-union me 
At their meeting last night the following circular was prepared and is to day 
posted on every prominent corner of the town: 


‘** All persons formerly employed at the Edgar Thomson works and furnaces 
are requested to stay away from there until the difficulty between them and the 
company is settled,’ 

Captain Jones was asked to-day whether one thousand new men were to! 
brought from New York, Philadelphia, and Johnstown. He replied, ‘Ido not 
know what Mr. Carnegie may have done personally, but I have made no syp« 
cial effort to bring men from othercities. Itis not necessary, because the news 
that our big steel works are about to start up is known all over the country, and 
steel-workers will gather at Braddock from all points of the compass by the 
hundreds, A large number of these may come from Johnstown, for all I know 
There is one thing certain, there will not be any trouble about securing any 
number of competent men. 

Mr. Carnegie, Iam informed, has a magnificent castle in Scotland 
I believe, also, that Mr. Blaine, the late Republican candidate for Pre 
dent, had very recently enjoyed a somewhat protracted stay with this 
gentleman at his Scotland home when he fulminated his protective plat 
form in the professed interest of labor last winter in the shape of an in 
terview on the subject of the President’s message. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, all this discussion about the benefit of the 
tariff to labor has been confined to those classes of laborers common!|y 
known as mechanics and those who work in the mines and in the va 
rious workshops. The great millions in the fields and upon the planta 
tions, not only in the West and Northwest, but in the South, are fo 
gotten in this great race for profit and for wealth. In order to shut 
out foreign goods, to enhance the price of American goods, you will 
keep upon the American farmer, North and South, a tax of five or six 
dollars for each head of a family, producing a surplus over and above 
that which he pays for the legitimate expenses of the Government and 
also the four or five times that amount which, by reason of the pro 
hibitory tariff, he contributes to the manufacturers. It is not the 
amount which is taken by the Government and which it needs of which 
he complains; for, I repeat, it is the four or five times that amount which 
he is compelled to pay from day to day upon the necessaries of life, and 
which goes into the pockets of the manufacturers. 

Therefore, the farmer, the laborer of this country, stands as the guar 
antor, as the insurer to the manufacturer of clear apd bandsome profits. 
But where is the guaranty, where is the insurance to th «man who 
toils, who cultivates the ground, who depends upon the raia:of heaven 
and the sunshine and his own work for hisliving ? Whoinsures pro(its 
tohim? He is brought in competition with the cheap products of the 
whole world when he goes to sell the products of his farm. Gent} 
men talk about labor unions and organized labor being peculiar to t! 
North and being unknown in the South. Why, gentlemen simply 
show that they are uninformed as to the facts when they talk in that 
way. There is being organized everywhere throughout the South t! 
‘* Farmers’ Alliance’’ and, in some parts of the country ‘‘ Farm 
Federations,’’ and we have had labor unions of one kind and another 
there. These organizations are the necessary and natural outgrowth 
of the condition in which the American farmers and laborers are placed 
to-day under the existing system of taxation. They rise up every- 
where. 

They are not peculiar to one section. They are peculiar to the caus: 
of the discontent and distress that surround the laboring people of this 
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country The working people of the country are seeking in these ways 
nd in every possible way that human ingenuity can devise, to improve 
| or at least to palliate their condition Are they not entitled to a free 
and equalrace in life? Are they not entitled toa fair and living chance 
in the struggle for existence and for profits ? 
Many misleading tables of figures and con parative statements have 
en presented in this debate [ i unece, the tariff is c ted with 
the admitted fact that m v ( t now than he 
war under a lower tariff, aliov r noth for the u paralle »wth 
f inventions, the unexampled improvement and use of lahor-saving 
machinery, ete., in the manufacture of goods, whereby one person now 
does the work of many persons then The case of steel rails, which 
have fallen from $139 a ton to about $31 under the tariff, is cited as an 
rgument for protection; but this great reduction in price isdue to the 
reduction in cost of manufacture by reason of the discovery of the be 
semer process. It is no more just to cr ariff with this than it 





would be to credit the removal of the tax from quinine with the entire 


fall in the price of that. 


[t is insisted that protection stimulates investment and manulacture 
ud causes overproduction, and consequently cheap goods But the 
great interests built up and fostered by the process of absorption of the 
products of others combine against the very competition which their 
friends say protection will stimulate and cause cheap goods, 
hus they form the trust, so called, to protect themselves against pro- 
tection. ‘The rapid multiplication of trusts is one of the threatening 
evilsofthisage. Whythey should be giventhat name ‘trust Ido not 
know, unless upon the idea that every scheme of evil should take a good 
i name fora disguise. Thus, tariff taxes are called duties Che process 
| of transferring the earnings of one man to another by law iscalled pro- 


tection, and the conspiracy of combined interests of the same kind 
| against the whole people to prevent competition, limit production, in 


crease prices, and put Jabor out of employment in order to make the full 
profits demanded is called a trust. ‘The people need more competition 
in many respects, less restraint upon trade, and a greater volume of cir- 
culating medium. What is the character of relief offered in this bill? 
Itis estimated to redu@e taxes about $75,000,000. Articles now dutiable 
end producing a revenue of about $22,000,000 are put on the free-list. 
These are salt, hemp. flax, wool and woolen goods, blankets, etc.. cot- 
ton-ties, tin-plate, soap, and many other articles of universal and daily 


use among all classes of people. 


The effect of the bill, if it passes, must be to cheapen all these articles 
and reduce the revenue tothe extent named. ‘Then thereis a reduction 
of the tariff on the dutiable list from 47 per cent., the present rate, to 
10 percent. This is surely conservative and not radical. It is estimated 

| that this will dispense with nearly $30,000,000 of the reven 


would beyond doubt cheapen all the goods of the kind affected | 
whether manufactured in this country or abroad lo illustrate, there 
was imported last year cotton-ties, or hoops for baling purpose 

997 worth; the duty, 35 per cent., amounted to $121,098.95: t 





paid by the importer, and of course is added to the cost of prod D, 
the cost of shipping, and the profit he must make, so that the cotton 
planter pays itall. Ifit is removed he will be relieved to this extent 
ind will be able to buy cheay er ties [t is persistently conte nded that 
the farmer sells his ties by weight with the cotton in gross and there- 

ire receives for it the same price per pound that he does for his cotton. 
Chis is not true; nothing could be more absurd or ridiculous than this 
statement. The buyer of cotton in Live rpool, where the market is fixed 
that governs our markets, knows what the average weight of the ties 


ind bagging to each bale of cotton is, and estimates those as dead weight, 

and fixes such price as he can afford to pay for the net cotton, and the 
iurmer receives nothing whatever for the ties and bagging. 

Che tax on bagging also is reduced, but I can not enumerate the man 

articles affected by the reduction. Then the entire tobacco ta re 

1 , except on cigars and cheroots, amounting to abou 

524,000,000, so that the farmer, dealer, and manufacturer, as we 





the consumer, will be unmolested by the internal-revenue laws except 
to cigars and cheroots rhe bill is acompromis There can be no 
gislation upon this subject affecting so many interests in t t 
fumily of States, among so many conflicting views, except by con a 
Various schemes have been suggested. One says repeal the 1 
ternal-revenue system. To do’this would leave a deficien¢ ( 
950,000,000, and would require an increase of taxes on the nee rie 
ol life. Some would increase duties, and thereby prevent impo ition 
and diminish the revenues; but this would make higher goods and in 
crease the bounties paid by the consumer to the manulacture! 
This bill reduces both the tariff and the internal revenue, and con- 
tains important provisions preventing abuses in the destruction of still 
d other property by internal-revenue oflicers without proce of law 
s heretofore practiced. Should the bill pass it will, in my opinion, 
lemonstrate in a short time the feasibility in the near future of farthe: 


reduction or partial abolition of these tax¢ Much has been said of the 
needs of the South and what protection will do for her. Has she not 
been under the same tariff laws all these past years that have applied to 
the whole country? Havetheyenrichedher? No; they have helped to 
etard the general prosperity there by withdrawing the money neces 
| sary for business and by taking daily a partof the earnings of the peop 
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to insure the prosperity of Northern and Eastern manufacturers. It is 
true that there is rapid progress in diversified business pursuits in the 
South. This is due to several plain causes, and is so not by virtue of 
but in spite of the present burdensome taxation. Immigration has 
filled upthe Northwest. Lands arehigh there, whilein theSouth lands 
have been cheaper and the climate is more genial. 

But the recent advance in the prosperity of the South is due mainly 
to the establishment of confidence in the security of property, busi- 
ness, and investments there since the disgraceful military and recon- 
struction policy of the Republican party towards the South has passed 
away. What the people need is protection in the possession and en- 
joyment of that which they earn. They ask no bounties or favors. 
They demand even-handed justice, and no more. What the country 
needs is equal taxation, and that limited to the honest needs of the 
Government, and that the policy of favoritism, discrimination in favor 
of the few, and profligacy in expenditures be abandoned—a policy which 
has squandered the public domain and put it in the control of railroads 
and syndicates, foreign and domestic; a policy which impoverishes 
the many to build up the few, and which has created oppressive trusis 
and enables a few men to make corners, so called, upon the necessities 
of life. This all tends to the establishment of a comparatively small 
but strong creditor class and a large debtor class—not a desirable or 
justifiable state of society in this Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Clerk to read a paragraph which I send to 
the desk, embracing some figures with reference tothe mortgages upon 
the farms in this country. The publication referred to in the article 
is the New York Times—good authority on this subject. I know that 
my friends on the other side will say ‘‘That is mugwump authority,”’ 
but everything which does not accord with their theory of protection 
is discredited in some way. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE FARMERS’ PROTECTION, 

Lexington Transcript: Twenty-five years of very high protection have had 
anything but a good effect upon the farmers of the country. The New York 
Times, which is good authority upon such subjects, computes the mortgages 
upon the farms in the ten most prosperous farming States—Ohio, Indiana, Lili- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa, Kansas, Jebraska, and Missouri— 
to amount to $3,422,000,000, on which more than $200,900,000 is required to meet 
the annual interest. It would seem that the farmers have had about enough of 
this kind of protection. 

[do not object to the incidental protection afforded by necessary tax- 
ation, but the present high and prohibitory tax is leading to the ag- 
gregation of money in the hands of a few, which is not production of 
wealth, but simply the transfer of it. The laborer, the man who toils 
and takes wealth out of the earth, is the man who produces it. It is 
not produced by a system of transfer, absorption, and accumulation. 
Yet this is pointed to as evidence of thrift and prosperity, because it 
results in great manufactures at particular places, forgetting that the 
masses of the people from whom it has been taken are lingering and 
struggling along for a bare subsistence. What isthe effect? The re- 
sult is that we have already inaugurated in this country a system 
which will make the debtor class, in the North as well as in the South, 
dependentalike. Money isloaned upon mortgage on real estate through 
money-loaning associations all over the country. The rate of interest, 
large itself, is doubled by commissions paid to men who negotiate the 
loans. These mortgages rest upon men who have little farms without 
other means than their labor to pay the indebtedness, and who, under 
this system of protection, get deeper and deeper in debt each year as 
the interest accumulates. The result will be that this class will be 
turned out homeless, and the real estate of the country, as well as the 
money, will be largely aggregated in the hands of the favored few 
through a system of oppression upon those who will become pauper 
tenants like the tenants in Ireland. [Applause. ] 
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In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. BUCKALEW said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In any revision of the existing tariff legislation of 
the United States it is my desire, as a Representative of a great State, 
that the particular interests in which the people of that State are in- 
terested shall have fair play. Undoubtedly all bills of this character 
have a double aspect. First, they are to be considered with reference 
to their effect upon the general or common interests of the United 
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States, not only as to the revenue to be derived from them, but as to 
their influence in reference to lines of public policy which from time 
to time are adopted in the legislation of the country. From another 
point of view bills of this character are of local interest, as they may 
bear upon or affect particular States or sections or the occupations of 
people in particular localities of the United States. Therefore a Rep- 


| resentative on this floor has a double duty when he comes to the con- 


sideration of suchabill. He will consider, in the first place, and mainly, 


| what the effect of the measure will be upon the country as a whole. 


Will it give to the Treasury that adequate revenue without which 
the Government can not be properly conducted and administered? 
Will it also promote what I have described as those lines of policy 
which wise statesmanship and wise administration have adopted or 
which may be proposed for adoption? The pending bill ought to be 
mainly interesting to members of the House from this point of view, 
namely, its general effect and operation upon the public and commnon 
interests of the whole people and upon the revenues which are derived 
from the two great sources of taxation with which this bill deals, 
namely, duties upon imports and internal taxation. It is only ina 
subordinate or secondary degree that gentlemen on this floor will look 
to their own immediate neighborhoods and States and consider what 
will be the effect of the bill upon the particular interests there located. 
All that they ought to ask in this respect for the local interests with 
which they are particularly identified as Representatives is, that those 
interests shall have fair play; that no injustice or oppression shall char- 
acterize the bill in its application to them. But no member has a 
right to ask that the particular interest with which he is identified, 
which he represents, shall receive special favor, undue advantages, priv- 
ileges, or immunities from the scope and effect of general, uniform, and 
just legislation. 

In considering this bill with regard to its effect upon my own State, 
I find no serious cause of complaint. Upon the one topic on which I 
intend to address the committee I conceive that this bill will be largely 
advantageous to the people of my State; and I shall give my reasons for 
that opinion. As to the other questions arising on the bill, regarding 
local interests in my State, I shall leave them to the discussion of 
others. 

Certainly, they are subordinate to the great question of taxation upon 
wool and woolens, which relates to a common necessity for the whole 
country, and is equally as important to the good people of Pennsylva- 
nia as to their fellow-citizens everywhere else. 

This bill deals gently and tenderly with the metal duties. It does 
not abolish the duty upon iron ore, which is one that is fairly open to 
debate; nor does it abolish the duty upon soft coal, with which inci- 
dentally the great production of anthracite coal is connected. Now, 
before I go to the main point of my argument, I desire to say this: 

It was inevitable, when the necessity for a reduction of the revenue 
came upon us, that there should be dispute, and earnest dispute, no 
matter in what direction we attempted to reduce existing taxation, as 
to the mode of doing it. If we struck at one article upon the tariff 
schedules complaint would be made. If we chose an alternative and 
went to another, complaint would equally be made. If, passing over 
the tariff schedules, we went to the internal-revenue system—no matter 
where we struck, objection would be encountered. Now, I take it for 
granted that by the common sense and common judgment of the peo- 
ple of the United States we would have been justified in accepting this 
proposition in the outset, namely, that we should take off two-thirds of 
the proposed reduction of revenue from duties upon imports, and one- 
third from the receipts from internal revenue—the revenue from duties 
upon imports being last year, I believe about $217,000,000, and from 
internal-revenue sources about half that amount. 

The ordinary judgment and common sense of the people, without go- 
ing into the subject profoundly, would have been satisfied, therefore, 
in my opinion, with a reduction of two-thirds from the larger and one- 
third from the smaller source of our public income. 

Well, now, sir, this bill—the Mills bill—approximately reaches that 
result; and therefore, at the first blush, it is not open to the speciai ob- 
jection that it strikes wholly at one source of revenue, leaving the 
other untouched. I desire to make another preliminary remark, and 
it is this: that if this bill were much more objectionable than it is, if 
more provisions contained in it were doubtful and open to debate, I 
would still vote for it, and for two reasons. In the first place, the ne- 
cessity upon us for a reduction of the revenue is an overwhelming ne- 
cessity. Wecan not disregard it; we can not put it aside; it presses 
upon us with infinite foree. We must reduce the taxation upon the 
people in order to save this Government from demoralization; in order 
to save the business interests of the country from panic.and distress; 
and in order that the hand of industry, instead of being checked, may 
be upheld in all the channels of production; and that trade every where 
may be prosperous, active, and satisfactory to all our people. : 

We can not resort permanently to the device which the Treasury is 
now practicing and which we authorized by a solemn vote recently, 
the device of buying in our bonds not yet due. We can not depend 
upon it for relief to any considerable extent. It is only a slight pallia- 
tive; it does not reach the seat of the disease. Theamounts purchased 
do not, I understand, even equal the amount of surplus income which 
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reaches the Treasury through the irces I have mentioned, and it is 
only ee t best, for the Government, v hen it goes into tl 
etand pays 26 or 28 per ce! pl 
; em « 
to redeem it, thereby paying the interest for seven years at 4 per ct 





upon its own debt in o 








in advance of the lapse of time within which that interest would a 
giving to the holders of our bonds the opportunity to raise their d 
mands month by month and year by year during the interval f 
the bonds becor ied e, making to » the holders of the bonds enormous 
ill te, andi oper gains and inflicting up 1 the Govern! 
a debt-paying Government, inevitable fi nd loss 

I iv we can resort to this device for a tie W ito 





limited extent, and we must regret that we are compelled to res 





it at all. What other course is proposed ( possible, then, « rcent 
reduce taxation, to reduce it heavily, to reduce it with a firm hand 
without shrinking from the task? Therefore, sir, if this b \ 
much more defective than it Is h -Open to } 
and to complaint, as to its provisions, I would still vote for it, becau 
the necessity for reducing taxation is so pre ig n us t in 
not resist the demand for | slation. And Ihave another reason for 
saying this. I know whatever bill may pass this House affecting the 
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revenues of the Government has to pass another branch of Congre 














and ( challenge searching debate and examination th t 
fi y convineed, as most gentlemen doubt are, that ulti n 
bil which shall pass both Houses will » compromise ‘ 
House will be obliged to yield upon some } ee ane he 
0 unch upon others; and ulti ee by a me iotic effort, on consulta- 
tion between the two Houses, we will get a tax-reduction bill that I 
hope will relieve us largely from present burdens and remove f! | 
public Treasury that accumulation of money which is a public 
and menace to the business of the country 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the vital point of this bill, the very hea l 
life of this bill, so far as regards the reduction of tariff taxation, ist! 
vool and wool n goods reduct in iv state the gro ng of 
has b en substanti ully abando ed as a leading business terprise. D 
ing the last decade the number of heep in the State has decreased. It 
has been said that the reduction last vear was at least 10 per cent \ 
the State becomes more and more settled, as the waste lands are taken 


up, asagriculture encroaches upon the forests, there is less and less room 
for sheep walks and pastures, and naturally) 


ile 


wool becomes more and more costly. Carried on in connection with 


e slaughter-house for food to supply the n 


gh the production of 


the raising of sheep for tl 
cessities of the interior and of cities and towns, it may go on and dou 
less will go on indefinitely in the future; 
leading industry of that Commonwealth, it is impossible 
exist or at least increase in the future. 

It is estimated by the Philadelphia Times that in my State theamou 
expended every year upon woolen goods is no less than $60,000 000. 
What does this bill do? Taking wool and woolens together, it redu 
a taxation of 69 per cent. down to 40 per cent.; not so much upon 
woolen goods alone, but by the avolition of the wool duty and taking 
wool and woolens together. The reduction is, therefore, 29 per c 
And it is estimated that upon a purchasing expense of sixty millionsa 
year a reduction of 20 per cent. at least will result. That gives for 
the State of Pennsylvania a saving of no less than $12,000,000 in con 
nectaon with the wool indus es, cheapening by that enormous amount 
the yearly outlay which our people pay, or will pay, for the clothin 
which they use and for the other uses to which woolen products ar 


appl ied. 


but as a great industry, asa 





Compare that with the bill to refund the direct State tax which we | 
had here in the early part of the session and about which some people 


in my State were greatly interested, perhaps are deeply interested yet 
Vhy, sir, that tax to be refunded, as far as Pennsylvaniais concerned 
was less than $2,000,000; while here upon the products made from wool 
Pennsylvania will save $12,000,000, not once for all, but yearly, next 
year, the year after, and in future years; so that those who are comin 
on the stage of action as well as we who are now occupying it will en 
joy the advantage of this beneficent change in our revenue system. 

I speak advisedly, then, when I say that my State is deeply interest« 
in this bill as aState which purchases the goods to be cheapened by it 
in the line of woolen-manufacture production; and I assert also that 
the woolen manufacturers of the State, whose affiliations heretofore 
business life and in political association for a time have kept them 
silent on this subject, will enjoy great advantage and most salutary re- 
sults in their industry by means of this bill, which gives to them 
wool. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will my colleague yield to me for a questior 

Mr. BUCKALEW. I must once for all decline to yield to : 
versational discussion on this occasion. 

Mr. JACKSON. — the gentleman decline to yield 

Mr. BUCKALEW. I do, generally. : 

Now, sir, passing from my own State—I do not care to lil 
upon it—let us consider this subject of the abolition ot the duty uj 
wool and the reduction of the duties upon wi len goods in connectio 
with other States of the North, particu! eae the State of Ohio, f 
which we have had, vot in the present yea: 
warm and earnest appe: uls in favor of protective duties upo nwool. Can 
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wool can be grown at a profit. It can not be produced in our Southern 
States to any considerable extent. The climate is too warm. The 
heep tells us by his very covering that he is a cool-country animal. 
Nature gives him a covering which shows that he is intended to resist 
cold; but he needs an equable climate, oue where he can roam freely 
the year round and take his food from the suriace of the earth, as he 
did and still does in his native countries under Asiatic skies. Wool 
can be produced, I repeat, in some portions of the Southwest, but it is 
an industry that can not have indefinite expansion, because as the pub- 
lic lands pass into the hands of private owners and are brought under 
eultivation, as the ordinary pursuits of industry intrude upon the waste 
spaces, the sheep-walks will be contracted and sheep-raising decline. 


I can not, therefore, as an independent observer, pronounce that Cali- | 


fornia and the adjoining States and Territories which can now produce 
wool will be able to produce it in large quantities and indefinitely in 
the future. But while the present condition of things exists, while 
these waste lands are open and available for pasturage, wool can be 
produced there, and I for one am not disposed to deal harshly or hardly 
with any section of our common country with reference to any local 
interests in which they may be concerned. 

What | would say to our friends in that section of the country is, do 
not tie yourselves up for the future to an act of Congress; do not con- 
nect any of your interests with legislation which may change in the 
future; with interests which will be in perpetual peril while depending 
upon the changing whim and pleasure of men who make laws at Wash- 
ington, who may disregard you in future because they will be pur- 
suing lines of policy alien to your own. To the people in that portion 
of our country, those who talk and speak and think upon this partic- 
ular subject, I would say, above all things establish manufactories for 
yourselves; do not undertake to raise wool and ship it to New Eng- 
land, to the Atlantic seaboard, or any other point remote from your 
own territory. Establish your own manufactories, make your own 
goods, and, as far as you can produce material for the purpose, God 
speed you in its production ! 

But suppose that be accomplished, you will even then be obliged to 
buy a large part of your manufacturing wools from abroad. Wool goes 
by grades. On the higher grades of wool our present law imposes a 
tax of 12 cents a pound; on good or medium grades, 10 cents a pound; 
and on the coarse carpet wools which approach the character of hair— 
wools taken from unimproved breeds of sheep—the duty goes down as 
low as 25 cents per pound. Soin California, when you have set up 
your manufacturing establishments in connection with the wool growth, 
you will buy from abroad grades of wool other than your own, and buy 
them largely. You will require wool from South America and from Aus- 
tralia in addition to your own. Remember, your section will not pro- 
duce the wool necessary tosupply the manufactoriesin the United States, 
even if youattempt it, nor, as I have already pointed out, will your own 
product supply all your needs at home, if you will turn to manufact- 
uring as you ought. ‘‘ But,’’ sayssome one, ‘‘ you must find us a mar- 
set; you must tell us where we shall sell our woolen goods when we 
have manufactured them.’’ Why, is not the Northern Pacific open to 
trade? Can you notsend your woolen goods North? Can you not 
send them to the islands of Japan, to Corea, and to Northern China? 
Do not the people of the North Pacific and the Asiatic countries, with 
their unnumbered millions and their indefinite demands, call upon you 
to supply what they want and what you can produce? Look to your- 
elves and not to Congress, and you have a future of your own, not de- 
pendent upon the shifting scales of legislation. 

You can have a market also for your woolen goods in South America. 
Why should you not have asteam line of your own down the west coast 
rom San Francisco to Valparaiso, instead of relying upon an English 
ne most of the way? You will havesuch a line when you have some- 
hing to send by it, and you can send something by it when you have 
arranged for reciprocal trade. Take off, for instance, the stupid pro- 
hibitery tariff-tax of 4 cents a pound on copper and you can buy some 
copper from Chili and send her your manufactured goods in return. 

Do not stand shivering away back in the past of fifty or sixty or even 
thirty or forty years ago. Weare living ina new age. The iron and 
the steel rail have come among us, and they are threading our country 
from ocean to ocean. Great inventions and improvements have come 
among us year by year, until, in many pursuits, one man can do the work 
which was formerly done by twenty. The electric telegraph has come 
to us, so that we can put our finger on a key and in a few moments 
talk with remote portions of our own country; nay, we can with like 
speed, send to and receive messages from remote countries. 

We are not living in that former period when Government was to aid 
‘infant industries,’’ the period of 1824 and 1830, when the argument 
Was that Government should temporarily assist the industries to which 
we were naturally adapted to locate themselves. 

You gentlemen of California need trade with your neighbors of South 
Anicrica in connection with manufactures on yourown coast. Austra- 
lasia sent to this country last year $931,000 worth of raw wool, and we 
sent her over $1,400,000 worth of wool and woolen goods. This trade 
in raw wool from foreign countries prys well, as the figures produced by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Morrow] prove. 

Yes, I repeat, the United States bought from the several countries of 
Australasia during the last year $931,620 worth of raw wool, and ex- 
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ported of wool and woolens to those countries—nearly all being manu- 
tactures of wool—$1, 440,596 worth. 

In like manner do we not want to buy wool from the Argentine Re- 
public—that great country of the south, beyond Brazil, in a temperate 
climate, where sheep thrive? Why, sir, on the pampas of Argentina 
there now roam, according to the best estimate I have from credible 
sources, 90,000,000 sheep, 14,000,000 horned cattle, and six or seven 
million horses. Thereis arailroad from Buenos Ayres westward toward 
Chili, which is already completed to Mendoza, at the eastern base or 
the Andes, 600 miles across the pampas; and the Andes are being bored 
in order to establish railroad communication with Chili. Fur or five 
years will be occupied in boring through that monstrous mountain bar- 
rier, and then Santiago will be reached, 80 miles from Mendoza, and 
near by is the port of Valparaiso, so that the productions of Argentina 
can come to you by way of Chili and the western coast. 

From that section of South America you can bring wool, hides, 
and all animal products in full supply to your own doors. In those 
South American regions animals need no food stored up; they live upon 
the plains from year’s end to year’s end. Nothing is necessary upon 
the pampas except the sinking of a few wells, which may be artificially 
worked by wind power, as in Spain and Portugal, for an occasional time 
of drought. Thus, with slight cost innumerable masses of animal prod- 
ucts are now obtained, and vastly more will be hereafter obtainable and 
thrown into the channels of the commerce of the world. 

Where does the wool of that country now go? It goes mainly to Ger- 
many and England. Those countries are the customers of Argentina. 
They buy of her a great part of what she has to sell and sell to her 
three-fourths of what she buys. Even our tobacco reaches there by way 
of Germany, where it is manufactured. Germany and England have 
lines of steamers running to that country, and handle most of her ex- 
port and import trade. 

About sixteen years ago what occurred? Our tanners and leather- 
men came to Congress and they were influential in securing a law for 
the importation of hides into this country duty free, thereby exciting 
the same character of clamor against free hides that we now hear ayainst 
free wool. Why, the farmer was to be ruined, the butchers were to be 
ruined, by taking off $1.25, on an average, from the value of every ani- 
mal slaughtered in the United States; our industries were to be very 
greatly injured by decreasing the market value of domestic hides. But 
Congress passed the law for free hides. Now our exports of leather and 
leather manufactures are eight or ten times greater than they were be- 
fore the passage of that law [applause], and the farmers and butchers 
are not injured, because they buy cheaper boots, shoes, and other arti- 
cles which they need. Everybody is benefited by the change. 

That is the result of buying free hides down in Argentina, which are 
brought here and worked up, and the products of which not only sup- 
ply in part our home demand, but go out into the commerce of the 
world under the American flag wherever there is one. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

The city of Buenos Ayres, which in 1855, when I was there, had but 
forty or fifty thousand population, has now 450,000. The town of Ro- 

ario, on the Parana River, which was then a village with three or four 
shousand population, has now 80,009. 

Now we buy some cheap carpet-wool, produced in the province of 
Cordova and shipped ut Rosario, which comes to Boston under f 2}- 
cents-per-pound duty. There we stop. Why? Because our tariff pre- 
vents us buying pampa wool; we can not buy a dollar’s worth under it. 

The congress of the Argentine Republic at their last session repealed 
their export duty on wool. They ‘had a small export duty, but they 
found, as all nations under similar circumstances will always find, that 
it was an improvident tax; therefore they repealed it. But we can not 
buy any portion of the good wool of Argentina; itis beyond our reach. 
You impose a duty of 10 cents per pound on Pampa wool imported. 
When scoured that wool yields 52 per cent. of clean wool. Australian 
wool, with the same duty of 10 cents per pound, when scoured pro- 
duces 48 per cent. of clean wool. Therefore our merchants and man- 
ufacturers can not buy Argentina wool; it is excluded from our market 
by the specific duty imposed upon it by our laws. 

Take off this duty on wool from Argentina; buy from her and send 
her what she wants. [Applause.] Trade with her and you will both 
prosper. 

If youshut up your ports, as China did in former times, and shut your- 
selves off from the world, you become stationary and stagnant amongst 
nations. You have a future before you if you will reach out and seize 
it. You ought to abandon the old obstructive methods of the past and 
look on the face of the world as it is, with all the industries of all the 
nations spread out before you. 

I would not lift the barriers of commercial taxation absolutely. I 
would consider existing conditions in my own country, and along with 
my party I would accept the doctrine that duties should be levied so as 
to equalize the cost of articles from abroad, so far as ]abor is concerned, 
with those produced at home—a doctrine to which the Democratic 
party is pledged, and which is maintained substantially by the provis- 
ions of the present bill. [Applause. ] 

EXTENDED REMARKS. 

The future commercial relations of our country with Sonth America 

is a subject of high importance and merits all the attention which has 
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0 speak of those relations as they may be established or promoted 
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land communication; to point out a railway enterprise which will un 
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he two Americas by bonds of mutual interest, securing to | 
mense development in production and prosperous trade 

Our main lines of internal communication being already esta 
including three railways to the Pacific coast, there is the gi 
for turning our attention to the countries south of us and se¢ 
connection with them which is invited by natural conditions, by 

ty of political institutions, and by commercial interest Alre 

yur railway communication with the city of Mexico in ol 
fact, and a line from that city to the capital of Guatemala is ab 
be constructed, and its extension through the Central Ame in 
and the Isthmus of Panama to the heart of New Granada ought n ) 
be long delayed. The engineering difficulties of this enterprise w 
a great measure disappear upon an examination of the route to b 
lowed, and the great expediency ¢ f it will become manifest to any or 





who will consider the natural capacities for production of the count: 

to be passed through and the certainty of trade and commerce to be 

reached by it in the far South. The line will follow the uplands of 

Central America throughout, far removed from the unhealthy co 

east and westof it, where dense populations can be maintained and va- 

rious and valuable articles of commerce be produced. I will pau 

only to cite official proof upon these points relating to San Salvado 

one of the Central American states: 

| From report of L. J. Dupré, consul at San Salvador, to State Department, date 
December 13, 1887. 

To avoid detention at the seashore in hot latitudes ships must anchor 
wharves in land-locked harbors, whence passengers may be transported in 
stantly by railways to the mesa, or elevated plateau, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet abo 
the sea level and extending from one tothe other ocean. There is per 
fect immunity from climatic diseases the instant the traveler reaches an ele 
tion of 1,000 feet above the sea. 

According to him the climate of San Salvador is oneof great equability 
of temperature; ‘‘the thermometer never falls below 70, or rises abov 
80 degrees.’’ 

San Salvador is also a populous state, and its productions abundant 
and valuable. He estimates the population along a line of proposed 
railroad, from La Union on the Pacific to a port on the Mexican Gulf, 
at 100 to the square mile, 92 per cent. Aztecs and 8 per tent. Spaniards 
Chey toil industriously, and produce rice, tobacco, indigo, sea island 
cotton, coffee, sugar, cocoa, India rubber, and Peruvian gum. 

The railway would regenerate the Central American States, Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Costa Rica, establish 
ing among them solid and enduring peace; stimulating industry, and 
securing rights of property, improved education, and prosperous trade 

But it is the great continent beyond the isthmus and the importance of 
our intimate connection with it commercially in future times to which I 
desire to direct particular attention. In that division of the globe are 
located future markets for our surplus productions, and there also will be 
found most valuable sources of supply for our manfacturing industries, 
and for many things which we shall greatly need but can not ourselves 
produce. 

Now, after a railway shall reach the southern continent in New 
Granada, a line carried eastward will reach Venezuela and open an im- 
mense region to improvement and progress. But the main line of « 
tension has its proper course defined for it by nature—toward the south. 
Passing the valley of the Cauca, it will enter the great valley of the 
Andes and traverse that valley its entire length into Upper Peru, and 
thence extend to Sucre, in the Republic of Bolivia. At that point it 
will gain sure connections with Chili, with the Argentine Republic, and 
with Paraguay. Already a railway of 500 miles, projected to lead 
irom Sucre to the capital of Paraguay along the Pilcomayo River, has 
eulisted the support of foreign capital, and its construction in the neat 
iuture may be assumed. 

Che Andine Railway which I have indicated will be a trunk line, 

th many connecting roads leading to it from the Pacific coast and 
from points east and south, thus commanding a great part of the trade 
of that continent with Central America, with Mexico, and with the 
United States. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] 
hopes for a railway connection with South America by way of Central 





America within twenty or twenty-five years. Perhaps he contemplatesa | 


consideration of the subject by the representatives of all the countries 
concerned, including our own, when they meet for consultation in th 
city in April, 1889, under the recent act of Congress. But we can 
afford to wait twenty or twenty-five years. We have waited too long 
already in taking steps tosecure trade and intercourse with our neighb 

of the South. 

We should now move promptly and resort to all le; 
secure this prime object of national policy. A readjustmen 
iff duties will greatly aid in securing Southern trade; steam lines 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts will naturally follow, and a great 1 
way line leading to and threading the Andes will complete the wor! 
Everything else may be left to the sure operation of causes with which 
government need not interfere. 
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In the time of the Incas, before the Spanish conquest, a stone road 
extended over 1,000 miles between the two Inca capitals, Quito and 
Cuzco: and at intervals along it were erected tambos tor refreshment 
d repose in times of royal progress from one capital to the other 
No data exist for computing the Indian population of the m« tains 





in those days, but it must h: 
[The Indian of the ‘ 
temperate, persevering; loving out-door life, and trustworthy Perh 
his very virtues have made him contemptible in the eyes of his ha 
asters, but they give promise of an honorable future for him 
peonage shall be abolished in his native mountains, and the ¢ 





Andes is a natural herdsn 
¢ 





| of his labor shall be thoroughly made his own. 


Che uplands upon both sides of the great valley are of immense « 


tent, consisting of the mountain slopes and of broad table-lands, grass 
covered throughout the year, affording natural pasturage without prac- 
tical limit for the support of animal life. 


1 


rhe plateau of Antisana 
visited by Humboldt in 1802, wl 


lici 
range of mountain, with an elevation of thirteen to fourteen thousand 





is upon the eastern cordillera or 


feet, may be mentioned by way of illustration. It is an immense, i 
regular plain, without forest, and grass-covered throughout 
Being above the limit of cultivation, no plow will ever vex t ut 
} 1 
face nor human pursuitever encroach upon the pastoral domain if 


devoted by nature forever to the herder, to the shepherd, and to t 
thousands of animals they shall have in charge 

Upper Peru and the adjacent countries north and south of it in the 
mountains have native animals suited to the climate and toa 
rounding conditions. There are found the llama, the alpaca, tl 
guanaco, and the vicugna. I will call them the cong 
of the sheep, for they, like sheep, flourish best on open, enduring | 
ures in a cool but equable temperature, and most of them, like the 
sheep, contribute the hair or wool of their bodies for the clothing and 
comfort of man. 


The Andine mountains and valleys have been almost shut off from 
communication with the outsi world irom most lines of approach 





the traveler is repelled by the difficulties of the way—great heights 
to scale, ravines to cross, forests to penetrate, and everywhere rude, 
primitive roads or paths. Even the Inca highway in the high valleys 
has been suffered to go into dilapidation and decay. 

But all those difficulties in the way of intercourse will speedily dis- 
appear. A Peruvian railway already penetrates the interior from the 
coast, and other improvements will follow; civil wars will cease, in- 
dustry will waken to life, population will increase; and all the natural 
s which there exist will be brought to light and made availa- 


ile for the production of wealth and the progress of civilization And 





| among the results in the near fature, an immense wool production in 


| 


Bolivia, in Upper Peru, in Ecuador, and in Colombia will be certain 
The crook of the shepherd will be seen in all the Andine 
valleys and upon all the paramos—the uplands or table-lands of th¢ 
great mountains. From the highlands of Colombia that overlook the 


waters of the Caribbean Sea to Potosi in the far south, everywh 


to come. 











ure invites the wool-bearing wanderer from Asiatic lands, aft iby 
migrations, to a delightful and enduring home. 
Tut His ¥ 

There is involved in this debate, a in aliternat e tot reauction 
of customs duties, the que tion < h i i 1 on 
pirits and beer, tl on whisk ot isiderab 

' Tam of opinion that the internal-revenue taxes uld ber 
but not alk li hed; and this is no new opinion W th me, be rot 
cent debate, but one long enter ed nd [ may add) delib 
formed 

We need a more stable, uniform, and reliable support to Gove 


afforded by customs duties, which fall off and partially 
and public distress Importa- 


tions decrease at such times, for the people a unable to buy 


credit than , 
fail when most needed, in times of panic 


and mer- 


i 
i 
i 
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chants afraid to import, and as the customs revenue becomes greatly | 





red { Government credit suffers and new devices of taxation must be 
ré rted to for Its support, 


+ 


at such times, the consumption of whisky, beer, and tobacco 


ill not be much diminished, and consequently revenue income from 
them will be maintained at nearly the ordinary amount, furnishing a 
basis for loans on fair terms or for a temporary issue of Treasury notes. 
An income of fifty or sixty millions from such internal taxes is there 
fore a proper object of Government policy and may be properly main 
tained in tuture. Besides, as war taxes for war outlays, they will sub- 
serve their original purpose so long as a war debt remains and heavy 
war pensions are to be paid. But, in my opinion, the whisky tax of | 
90 cents per gallon is very greatly too high. Totax at that rate an ar- 
ticle which costs the maker but 20 or 30 cents to produce is unreason- 
able if not unjust, and the tax may be fairly described as excessive and 
exorbitant. Vast quantities of spirits are used in manufactures, in 
the arts, in compounding medicines, and for other uses, besides that 


consumed as drink. 

The tax is so high that it causes evasions of the law and some illicit 
distillation, and, what is still more important, it produces monopoly 
in production and sale. The influence and power of whisky manu- 
facturers and holders of great stocks have been no doubt greatly exag- 


gerated, but it is plain that the enormous whisky-tax requires large 
apital to carry heavy stocks on hand and makes necessary combina- 


ons and control of the market. The plain and effectual remedy for | 


{ 
this evil is to reduce the tax and bring it within reasonable limit 

But it is equally clear that this remedy can not be suddenly applied. 
That would be utter ruin to those who have stocks on hand, and 
therefore when the change is made it must be accompanied by a sys- 
tem of drawback or by some other device to prevent intolerable 
wrong. But as a plan of drawback is one of great difficulty in practi- 
cal operation and its complete application perhaps impracticable, it 
appears to me that we could best invoke for our purpose the salutary 
but effectual operation of time. 

Let the act reducing the tax take effect at a future date—long enough 
removed to permit stocks on hand to be worked off in the natural 
course of sales and consumption. So great isthe amounton hand that 
the interval of time between the enactment of the law and the date 
for its taking effect would have to be a considerable one; but by inter- 
posing such an interval the change of rate would go into operation 
without disturbing any right of property or producing any inconven- 
ience in the channels of commerce and trade. 

One inevitable effect of this arrangement would be that no tax would 
be paid tothe Government during the interval. If deposits in bond 
were permitted, with deferred payment of tax, no taxes would be paid 
until the time when the reduced rate of tax would come into opera- 
tion. The Treasury would be without incoming whisky-tax moneys 
during the interval, unless from stocks in bond, on which payment 
should be coerced. 

it will be seen, then, that the reduction of this tax can not reasona- 
bly be accomplished by an amendment of this bill which shall simply 
reciuce the tax rate. There must be in connection with any repeal or 
reduction careful provision made as to the time and manner of carry- 
ing out the change proposed, so as to save existing interests from ruin- 
ous loss and to adapt the change to the revenue demands of the Gov- 
ernment during the transition period to the lower rate. 

\t present the whisky tax will not be repealed or reduced in rate; 
but I think the question of reducing it will come up for consideration 
in the next Congress or at the next session of the present Congress. 
For I apprehend that there will be no sufficient reduction of revenue 
provided for at the present session, and that the subject will recur until 





—————— 


which whisky is consumed or used, but when subjected to State taxa- 
tion the certain result is injustice and wrong. 

I will conclude by saying that, for the reasons I have stated, I am 
in favor of reducing the whisky tax to 40 or 50 cents per gallon, and 
for retaining it at such reduced rate as a permanent source of income 
to the Government of the United States. 

At the expiration of the hour allowed to the speaker by the rule of 
the House, an extension of time was proposed but declined, as follows: 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania desires to occupy 
further time, I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. I must decline tooccupy further time. I could 
speak much longer upon this subject, but would feel most uncomitort- 
able in doing so, as 1 would know I was encroaching upon the time of 
others. [Applause. ] 


derived from it inures to the common advantage of all the States in 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


TION. OSCAR L. JACKSON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1888. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. RK. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 


plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. JACKSON said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the beginning of the present session of Congress 


| the President of the United States, in the performance of a constitu- 


tional duty which requires that he shall *‘ give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary aud expedient,’’ communi- 
cated to the two Houses what may be called his annual message. 

This paper is remarkable for the reason that it refers to only a sin- 
gle subject-matter, and that in it the present occupant of the Executive 
office omitted to give full information of the state of the Union and 
the relations which our Government sustained with other nations of 
the world. No satisfactory reasons for this exceptional and extraordi- 


| nary course were given by him, and up to this time no Senator or Rep- 
| resentative in Congress has either seen fit or been able to explain or 


defend it. 

No President preceding him has ever omitted in an annual message 
to give full information of the state of the Union. A long line of il- 
lustrious predecessors for a hundred years, in following as they thought 
the mandates of the Constitution, had never failed to communicate to 
Congress full information concerning all the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment and our relations as a nation with other nations of the earth. 
This was done alike in times of prosperity and commercial depression, 
during the many years of peace that blessed our iand and in the dark- 
est days of all our wars. But atalmost the end of the third year of its 
existence this Administration has but one matter worthy of giving in- 
formation about. The message to the present Congress refers alone 
‘*to the amount of money exacted’’ from those who import foreign 
goods into our country, and which is accumulating in the Treasury to an 
amount which exceeds the sum ‘‘ necessary to meet the expenses of the 
Government.’’ 

This is a full statement of the substance and facts of the communi- 


eation, if we omit the very brief reference made to moneys going into 


the Treasury from internal taxes levied on tobacco and liquors, and 
about which taxation the President says ‘‘ there appears to be no just 
complaint. ’’ 
We have, therefore, before us in considering this message the single 
question of protection by the imposition of tariff duties. 1am not un- 


| mindful of the great importance of this question, and how intimately 


all necessary reduction shall be made. 

me gentlemen have proposed that spirits used for manufacturing, 
medicinal, and scientifie purposes shall be exempt from tax. He will 
be a wise man whoshall frame a law to discriminate in taxation between 
spirits to be used as a drink and spirits to be used for the purposes just 
mentioned, and he will be a still wiser‘one who shall devise convenient 
and effectual means for the enforcement and execution of such a law. 

iin, some gentlemen favor the turning over of this source of rev- | 

enue to the States, to be drawn upon by the States for purposes of local 
expenditur In other words, they propose that we shall repeal our 
ta ipo? » manniacture of spirits and beer, and allow the States 
to impose such taxes in addition to the license taxes now imposed by 
them upon sales. But taxes paid upon the production of spirits pass 
into prices of sale, and are borne by those who use or consume the | 
spirits taxed; in other words, the consumer virtually pays the tax. 
But in the case of whisky, a few States—Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, 
Vennsylvania—produce the greater part, perhaps three-fourths of it, 


nl ht vet a like proportion of the whole revenue derived from its 
tax: 1 by the State if the States in which it would be produced 
should tax its manufacture at the same rate, an equal, uniform rate, 
this result would be inevitable. 


connected it is with the welfare of all our people and the prosperity of 
the whole country. But as the subject is not a new one and has been 
under discussion and consideration at almost every session of Congress, 
from the administration of Washington to Arthur, [ am the more sur- 
prised that the present Executive considered it the only question nec- 


essary to give information about. 


We seek in vain for any condition of affairs, either in the commercial 
business of the country or in the national Treasury, to justify the 


| singling out of this one question for a message. It is trie there is a 


It is equally clear that while the revenues from the whisky taxes | 


would go to the States of production, the burden of those taxes would 
be borne by the States of consumption, that is, by all the States. It 


| surplus in the Treasury beyond an amount needed for current expend- 


itures. But the Government is still in debt and previous administra- 
tions, without any additional legislation, had made use of much larger 
sums in a most satisfactory manner in payment of the liabilities of the 
Government. Our tariff laws, under which the money is being paid into 


follows that when whisky is taxed by the United States the revenue | the Treasury, have been on the statute-book for many years, during 
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It is a proposition to govern our 60,000,000 people under ideas and 
theories which originated in the cotton States, and were born of asys- 
tem of human slavery. 

I desire to call the attention of the country to the fact that it is only 
because of the accidental success of the Democratic party that this bill 
is brought before us. I go further and say were it not that the Demo- 
cratic party is, in its organization and officials, controlled and directed 
by that same section of the country to which I have referred, the old 
slave States, no one supposes we would have ever heard of the Mills 
bill. 

Take from the Committee on Ways and Means the members that came 
from the old slave States, and this bill could not be reported to the 
House. ‘Take from its supporters on this floor the members who come 
from the same States, and it could scarcely muster sufficient advocates 
to compel a calling of yeas and nays on its passage. 

[regard this, Mr. Chairman, as a eontest between two systems of labor 
and civilization as marked and well-defined asthe contest between free- 
dom and slavery. I had hoped that the new South we have heard so 
much about recently would haveshown adisposition toabandon herold 
ideas, to diversify her industries, todevelop her rich resources, to improve 
the condition of her laborers, and to enter upon anera of prosperity that 
only free and well-paid labor can give her. We have satisfactory evi- 
dence that many of her people do desire this, but unfortunately for her 








and for the whole country the politics of that section is controlled by 
a comparatively few, who stand by the old traditions. 

For more than half a century the cotton-growing States have favored 
free trade. They have done this knowingly and expecting it to have 
the same effect upon the country that I believe it would have. They 
wanted and still want everything cheap and low priced inthiscountry. 
They want to sell cotton abroad and buy everything cheap at home. 
They want cheap grain, cheap pork, cheap clothing, and cheap manufact- 
ured articles. ‘Chey have always known as well as I do that that this 
means inevitably cheap and poorly-paid labor. But they had slaves 
with ‘‘unrequited toil’’ and could more than compete with the pauper 
laborof Europe. Theirslavesare gone, wrested from them by force, but 
I regret to have to say that there is not much evidence that the ruling 
classes of theSouth desire to have the laboring freedmen elevated much 
above their former coadition. 

I fear too many yet think the colored man will be easier managed 
and controlled if kept poor and humble on low wages. They do not 
comprehend or feel like the people of other sections of the country, that 
the prosperity of a nation depends on the prosperity of its laboring 
classes. 

I regard the poorly-paid, degraded laborers of these States, whose toil 
is brought in close competition with all the labor of our country, as the 
greatest menace and danger we have to the rights of laboring men. If 


Mississippi had as intelligent, well-paid laborers as Ohio, she would have | 


as few representatives in Congress favoring free trade. That cheap labor 
and free trade go hand in hand was well shown when the cotton-grow- 
ing States undertook to found a confederacy whose corner-stone was 
based on human slavery. They at once placed in their constitution a 
section forbidding their congress to ever enact a tariff law for the pro- 
tection of any industry in the so-called Confederate States. Their 
highest conception of a country was to make the South one vast plan- 
tation, dotted with huts for slaves, with here and there a mansion for 
the owner who owned and drove them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is occasionally said that free trade is theoretically 
right, even if it is found to be practically wrong in its effects; but I 


am not willing to admit this proposition. All natural rights under a | 


civilized government require the protection of positive laws. Govern- 
ments are formed ‘‘ to promote the general welfare,’’ and I regard it 
as the first duty of a government to provide for the welfare of its own 
citizens. Self-preservation demands this, and Christianity incnlcates 
the duty of first caring for those of our own household. 

I recognize the duty of government to deal honestly and fairly with 
all nations, but the first and highest duty of Congress is to legislate so 
as to promote the welfare and best interests of the people of the United 
States. 

I have also heard it said that the tariff is a local question, but I do 
not believe thisistrue. I consider it a national question, and one that 
can alone be defended on the broad ground of being for the general 
welfare, There is a plain, simple rule by which we should be guided 
in the enactment of tariff laws. It is this: Protect every industry and 
product of the United States that can by development be made to 








reasonably supply the people of the United States. Follow this maxim 
and you aid all, and the system of protection is national and a bless- 
ing to all the people. The protection of any one industry or product 
coming within the description I have given is a benefit to all, but we 
can only enjoy the full advantages of the system by making it general. 

All necessary and useful articles that are not found or can not rea- 
sonably be produced in the United States sufficient to supply the de- 
mand should be admitted free, and if any one can point out any such 
articles not now on the free-list I will agree that they shall be put 
there, 

Mr. HERBERT. Are you in favor of cutting down anything em- 
braced in the present tariff? 


Mr. JACKSON. I donotknowofanything. If the gentleman will 
mention anything we can not produce here perhaps I inay agree with 


| him as to a reduction of duty. But I donotknow anything under our 


present tariff that I would reduce. 

Mr. HERBERT. I can not tell you of anything that you are in fa- 
vor of cuttingdown. Ido not believe your party intend to relieve the 
country of tariff taxation in any respect, notwithstanding they stand 
pledged to it in their platform. 

Mr. JACKSON. I have given you my rule. If there be anything 
that we can not produce in this country in sufficient quantities to meet 
our reasonable needs I will agreé to reduce the tariff on such an article 
or put it upon the free-list. But the free-list is now very large. For 
years the Republican party searched carefully for articles that might 
go on the frte-list without injury to our own industries. The Repub- 
lican party never pledged itself to a reduction of tariff. It promises 
when it gets again full control of the Government to revise the tarif™ 
so as to lessen the income from tariff. But with very few exception: 
it will do this by making the tariff higher and by protecting some in 
dustries that are now neglected. 

Mr. HERBERT. Iwisk you would tell me of something as to which 
you favor a reduction. 

Mr. JACKSON. At present I can not name anything. Lower du- 
ties, it is well known, increase imports, and would of course increase 
the money in the Treasury. You say you do not want that. But 
lower duties also mean the injury of our own industries, and I am op- 
posed to that. It is the free-trade men who are trying to strike down 
these duties; Iam on the other side. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. HERBERT. That is your proper place. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You think, then, that there should be no reduc- 
tion in cottons that bear a 200 per cent. duty? 

Mr. JACKSON. No; sir; I do not. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why not? 

Mr. JACKSON. Because I think that competition here will give 
us cotton goods as cheap as they ought to be, and that we ought to 
make all our own cotton in this country. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] I am opposed to the theory of economics that sets up as a 
standard for a workman the old slave labor of the cotton-field in this 
country, and can not look beyond that. I want when we legislate to 
think of the laborer as an intelligent citizen, a skillful mechanic, and a 
prosperous farmer. I want when we legislate to keep in view the fact 
that our laborers are skillful enough to make anything we need, and 
that they are deserving of good enough pay to support themselves and 
families in comfort. That whilst there are no cotton-mills in my im- 
mediate neighborhood, it is an industry important to other portions of 
the country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman know the fact that accord- 
ing to the census report the entire labor cost in cotton goods is but 163 
per cent. in price; and does he think that the Government ought to 
grant a subsidy of 50 to 200 per cent. to protect that? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; I think the duty in that respect is ex- 
actly right, and why? Because I want to keep every yard of foreign- 
made cotton out of the United States. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I want our own people to make every yard that we use. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then, after ail, your consideration and anxiety 
do not seem to be so much for the laborifg man, and your party’s pro- 
test is not true? 

Mr. JACKSON. Ah! I do notsay that. I say itis true. Labor 
gets by far the greater part of the advantages of protection in this 
country. It gets this because the principal cost of every manufact- 
ured article is the toil of the laborers who produce it, and I want them 
to have every fair advantage that can be given to them by law. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then you ought to be willing to make a fairer 
division of the profits. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, to follow up somewhat my answer 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who said that 
there was only 7 per cent. of labor in the manufacture of cotton—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. I did not state that. 

A MEMBER. Sixteen per cent. 

Mr. JACKSON. Sixteen per cent., was it? 

Mr. McMILLIN. In some grades 16, and in none over 20. In 
woolens the percentage is 16 and a fraction. In some classes of iron 
it is from 20 to 22 per cent., and in no class of cotton goods, according 
to the report of Mr. Seaton as I now remember it, does the proportion 
exceed 20 per cent., although we are called upon to give 50 per cent. 
protection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Again I am compelled to differ with the gentle- 
man as to the facts. He seems to have some system of cheap labor 
where they manufacture at small cost as to labor. 1 think there is a 
much larger part of the cost of manufacturing cotton goods attributa- 
ble to labor than he does. 

Does the gentleman think Mr. Edward Atkinson is a man of re- 
pute as a statistician ? : 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Atkinson is a great statistician, but I give 
my statistics from the official report made by Mr. Seaton as Superin- 
tendent of the Census, and I give them for the census year 1880. 
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Mr. JACKSON Then I will 
this subject. 

Mr. Atkinson says, in his Margin of Profits, page 23, that of 
$1,100,000 of product of a cotton-mill the division of the pro 
the product would be substantially as follows 91.62 per ce t. go 


you what Mr. Atkinson says « 











the laborer, 7 per cent. to the owners, and 1.58 per cent. to the ] 
ment of tax: 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I spoke of the entire labor cost. I did 
pose to follow it any farther, and lid not do so: but w! 
man gives there 1s the proht 

Mr J A( kK yN, No: the gentieman K i l 
ot the product the quotation as I find 1 Lu 
is a good one the gentleman has admitted. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that in the old cotton-growing St 
and possibly in some portions of the State tl gentleman represe! 
you can find people who still cling to the opinion that wages had | 
ter be low, because a laborer is easier managed when poor than w 


well paid and in good condition. 


Mr. McMILLIN That is because my riend does not know an 


thing about it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, I claim to knowsomething about it. Ih 
been through your country as often as you have been in mine. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Hardly, perhaps, for I have been in the gent 


man’s town. 

Mr. JACKSON. And I have been in the gentleman’s part of the 
country, and more than once. [Laughter and applause on the Repub 
lican side.}] I think I am pretty well acquainted with the State of ‘Ten 
nessee; at least I crossed it in a good many directions, and spent « 
siderable time in it. 

Mr. Chairman, the trouble with the gentlemen on the other sid 
they think it will be best for them to have almost everything chea] 
They want cheap cotton; no, I will take that back; they do not want 
cheap cotton, nordo they want rice and sugar cheap. But right the 
they draw the line. They would like to have bacon lowin price. Thx 
want pork and all kinds of grain low, for they need to buy it. The 
do not raise sufficient of these things tor themselves, and they want to 
get what other people raise at the lowest possible figure. They h 
but little to sell except cotton, rice, and sugar raised by cheapand poor! 
paid labor. They do not expect to be able to manutfagture iron, nai 
glass, and such things, and of course they would like to buy them cheap 
They want to get them at the least possible cost, and hence it 
find them taking the ground they do here 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I know my friend from Pennsyivania would not 
misrepresent facts if he knew it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly not 
statements I have made? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman not know that 
making pig-iron and selling pig-iron in Pittsburgh by the t 
tons? Did he know that fact when he spoke of our not manufacturi: 
iron? 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly. I know that portions of Tennessee and 
several other of the old slave States have latterly made great advances i 
the way of manufactures. In my own town at home the hot-bla 
ovens, and stationary engines for a large number of furnaces have be: 
made and sent into these States. It is also true that these furnaces can 
supply Pittsburgh market with some grades of iron. 

But all that is yet done rather proves these sections an exception t 
the rule. And I would remind my friend that it is these enterprisi: 
localities aloneof all the South that favor protection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Well, then, you knew the fact when you stated 
that we were not making iron? 

Mr. JACKSON. Thegentleman knows very well that my statement 
iscorrect; thatthe old slave States, especially the cotton-growing States 
never made any pretense of engaging in manufacturing; that with but 
few exceptions their representatives during this debate have said they 
are still agricultural States; that they give this as a reason why they 
are opposed to protection. , ; 

The manufacturing to which the gentleman refers is not yet large 
enough to make any great change in their character. I have also an 
impression that it is mostly done by Northern capital, and not by na- 
tive citizens. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Isayitis. Our people are making it themselv 
There are Tennessee people engaged in it, making it of Tennessee ore 
with Tennessee capital. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, are not those men in favor of protection ? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Some are; some are not. They have their own 
opinions about it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, the advantages of protection 
twofold. First, it encourages the development of our own resou1 
and gives a diversity ofemployment toourown people. Second, it p 
serves our markets from the foreign competition of poorly paid labo: 
and enables our own labor to secure better wages and more steady em- 
ployment. I consider that the preservation of our own markets for 
our own people is now the most important question that can come be- 
fore Congress. 

To give a foreigner who pays neither taxes nor wages in this country 
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But does the gentleman deny 
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on the men in the mills, works, and factories getting good w \ 
ire bound together by a common interest, and each contributes to t 
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being true, he should undoubtedly have the power to dictate the platform upon 
which he makes the race thus forced on hi: No tl htful Democrat will 
press his personal views to the embarrassment « conve yn that has so nar- 
row and plain a duty, or a candidate who must take the brunt of the battle or 
desert his colors 
The ¢ stitution dis th the tariff policy laid down by the President 
in his message, \V do not believe there is sound, « omic, or political sense 
beneath it it endan r ecess in New Yor New Jersev, and Connecticut, 
\ re \ l I I t I r gains in Minne- 
h Si ] sible ur x rcumstances, 
} itiv ) reir ~ | 
) i Y f era 
t l ! \ ve! ° 
mote t nw en i Oo ‘rests 
in us bies to t r pi But if bya single word we 
+» Democracy to our views on the tariff we should de- 
cline to do so. To send the Democracy of any State into the national conven- 
tion with instructions sharply dissenting from the expressed and emphatic 
ews of the only possible standard-bearer would be to embarrass the party 
1d to send iti » the 1 t im] t 





! unt px. eal campaign of our history torn 


and divided. W 









Sf nvict is on thet li strengthen with 
time, and, we very much fear, will be evolved from polit | disaster or wrought 
in national panic. In the mean time, as always, these opinions are subordi- 
nated to the clear n¢ ity of party union and enthusiasm. When President 

| Cleveland, wisely or unwisely, w » his tariff message the Democratic party 
was committed beyond recall, for this campaign at least, to the views therein 

| expressed, Weshall t, though inducements to do » multiply, breed factional 
bitterness out of personal pride of opinion. 


t bed would likely be heard from on the sub- 
Mi nan, the laboring men of my district are the kind of 
to ma the es heard when their rights are being interfered 
n i LO ¥ 1 ii th Wavsand Means Committee had ¢ 
in opportunity to be heard before them all 
es wou ( tested against the passage of the Mills bill I 
| tion on and Steel Workers would hav 
rj intelligent, well-informed m« 
que Oo! t] eguai oO iy man < i 
l d 1 a tariff for protection agair 
per labor of Europe, one that would secure them a fair day 
yr a fairda rk. Theglass-workers would have sent men here who 
we l have rmed you that the tariff on window-glass was no 
t t ndow-glass nsed in the United Stat 
im ported hen 1 had men i materials sufficient to make it all at 
hom The ould have told you that since the reduction of the tariff 
in 1883 tl have been compelied to work at low wages. They would 
| you t] the proposed Mills bill, still farther reduc- 
ing the tari hould become a law, with the low wages in Europe, 
he cheapness of ocean freights, there will be no other alternative 
for the American workman but to accept a reduction in wages or sur- 
render our own markets to the goods imported from abroad. 

Men from the umeronus Other factories, works, and shops would 
have sent representatives here who, without a dissenting voice, would 
have protested agai the passage of this bill. The wool-growers and 
sheep-breeders of my district would have shown by conclusive argu- | 
ments the surpreme folly of putting wool on the free-list. The men 


who are now making a good living and supporting their families by 
: Fh d 


their labor in the twine and flax mills would have informed you that 


this bill would deprive them of their occupations and compel them to | 


seek other employment. 

The farmers through their associations would haveinformed you that 
this was a move in the wrong direction, and would work them irrepar- 
able harm. But, Mr. Chairman, hearings, as you well know, were de- 
nied the men most interested and most affected by this bill. I was 
compelled to inform these people that contrary to past practice and 
custom the Ways and Means Committee refused te hear them. Why 
was this, Mr. Chairman? ‘There can be but one answer. The Presi 
dent and leaders of the Democratic party had determined in advance 
to make this move in the direction of free trade. They did not want 
to hear this bill discussed by men opposed to it, and least of all did they 
want to hear from the people most affected by it. 

The citizens of my district, denied an open hearing before the com- 
mittee having this bill in charge, availed themselves of their constita- 
tional right, and have petitioned against its passage. 

All classes and callings have by numerous petitions presented their 
protest against this bill. Ihave, as you well know, from time to time 
presented these petitions to Congress. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, I believe I recognized the gentleman for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JACKSON. I acknowledge the courtesy with which I have 
always been treated by my friend from Tennessee when he occupies the 
Speaker's chair, as well as his uniform fairness at all other times. 

Mr. Chairman, here again I call the attention of members to these 
petitions, believing they represent the sentiment of the whole peeple of 
my district. I say the whole people, for, outside of a few men whom 
Government patronage may contrel, with us it is not a party questior, 
and it ought not to be anywhere. No speaker of any party has ever ad- 
vocated in my district the free-trade principles of this bill. In the very 
last Presidential campaign the burden of Democratic speakers was try- 
ing to prove to our people that the Democratic party was as much in 
javor of protection as the Republican party. They quoted the public 
writings of Presidents Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, ali in 
favor of protection; and as these distinguished men have the reputa- 
tion in our country of having been Democrats, I think they made out 
a pretty good case. They could do more; they had a way of reading 
and inflecting Democratic platforms that they seemed to at least favor 
pretection, or, in fact, rather inclined to the high tariff and war taxes 
that our friends on the other side have such a dread of. 

But the decree has gone forth from those who are to-day the real 
masters of the party that Democrats must support the free-trade bill, 
willing or unwilling. As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatcu | 
says every Democratic knee must bow to the bill; and I await with 
some anxiety to see what Democratic speakers will say in Pennsy!- 
vania this fall. I have no doubt the plan of 1884 to deceive the people 
will be again attempted. In fact, it is already openly avowed as the 
policy in leading Democratic papers, as will appear by the following 
extract which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

ihe Clerk read as follows: 

THE DEMOCRATIC SITUATION. 
From the Atianta Constitation. ] 

President Cleveland is the inevitable—indeed, as matters now stand, the only 
possible—candidate of the Democratic party in 1888. In his person, his pres- 
tige, his ability, and his record are to be found the elements of victory in the 
coming campaign. And they are to be found nowhere else. 


Hie will be nominated by the Democratic convention not in response to his 
own seeking, but through the clear and admitted necessities of the party. This 


} 


The free-trade New York World stated four years ago that Mr. Samuel J, 
Randall saved New York to the Democratic party; that it was his personal in- 
fluence and speeches that brought victory out of disaster. Mr. Randall performed 
this duty earnestly and heroically i¢ beseeching of the national committee, 
which had taken the former pre on of keeping Watterson, Morrison, and 
their crowd carefully out of New York Hie will be called on to bear the brunt 
of battle again this fall in the great central ficld of New York, New Jersey, and 











Connecticut, where the issue must be lost or won And he will do it while the 
men who have denounced him as an ally of the Republicans will be lying low 
in the swamps and by-ways with the hope of repairing by absence and silence 


the ruin they have invoked. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I can not at this time point out all 
of the particular provisions of this bill that I consider wrong. When 
it is taken up for consideration by sections I hope to avail myself of the 
opportunity to speak farther in that direction. There are some feat- 
ures of the bill, however, that with your indulgence I desire at this 
time to call attention to. 

WOOL, 


So far as the great wool industry of the country is concerned the 
Mills billisnot a movement towards but has actually reached absolute 
free trade and, wool is placed on the free-list. That free wool means the 
practical destraction of that industry, and that sheep-raising and wool- 
growing will be abandoned in most of our States and Territories is so 
apparent and has so often been demonstrated it needs no argument. 
No nation can be independent and prosperous that does not raise its 
own clothing. Woolen clothing is a necessity to the health and com- 
fort of our people in peace, and essential to our defense in time of war. 
We can all remember that in 1861, at the breaking out of war, woolen 
clothing and blankets were in as much demand by the Government as 


| guns and ammunition, and almost as hard to get. Our country is well 





adapted to this industry, and with proper protection we can readily 
grow all the wool we need. Yet here is a bill that deliberately pro- 
poses that we shall make ourselves dependent on foreign nations at all 
times for our supply, and also it must be remembered at prices to be 
fixed by them after our own people are driven out of the business. In 
time of war, with the ocean in control of our enemies, this would be a 
calamity. In peace it would operate as a hardship and injury to all the 
people of the country as must readily appear from an examination ot 


| the facts. There are over one million persons in the United States en- 


gaged in sheep husbandry, either as owners or masters of flocks. No 
important industry of the country is so evenly and generally dis- 
tributed throughout the States and Territories. The very fact that it 
is so distributed, whilst it is a strong argument in favor of its protec- 
tion, renders united action on the part of wool-growers more difficult, 
and is, I have no doubt, the principal reason why free-traders have se- 
lected it as one of the first industries to be doomed to destruction. 
They consider that wool-growers are so evenly distributed thropgh 
the country that they can not have many representatives in Congress 
specially interested in their welfare, and that having few friends they 
can afford to make this attack. The gentlemen who in the last two 
weeks on this floor have so freely deno~nced the wool-growers of this 
country, and have spoken of their industry so often in jest, will allow 
me to say to them that the wool-growers of this country are an iftelli- 
gent and very independent body of men. There iscoming atime when 
they will be heard. A million of such men smarting under the wrongs 
of a Mills free-trade bill may yet determine the election of a President 
and a majority in this House who will pay more respect to their in- 
terests. 

Wool-growing in the United States can not be made fairly profitable 
in open competition with Australia, South America, and some other 
countries. The cheap lands, mild climate, and especially the cheap 


| labor of these countries enable them to raise wool much cheaper than we 


can, and if our markets are left free and open to them, they can flood 
them with wool at prices that will drive our own people out of the 
business. 

The importance of protecting this industry was recognized by the 
framers of our Government, and among the very earliest acts passed 
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stand very well that with wool free we can not get it any chea ‘ 
than other countries, and before we can manufactt 
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we must reduce the wages of our laborers below w 






















































in foreign countries. More than that, most of the countries abro ' \ ‘ 
have protective tariffs, and we would need to put our labor still lows ' ) ‘ nt 
so we could afford to pay the tariff and still undersell foreigners at the 
own homes after we have paid for bringing the wool here and also {fo1 . , 
sending the manufactured articles abroad. We have free cotton, raise ‘ é; 
. . 4 , 47 . , . . 
it at home, yet foreign countries buy our cott and with their « 
labor can manufacture and cheaper than we can, and the re , . ; 
the: most monopolize the ign markets in cotton 5 is, a 
only export about r ce of what we manufacture, act ' : 
1 ¢ 

import more than we export even with our protective tariff. } ; 

After the President's message was sent to Congress the buyers and ; } » Gavarnme , mn 1° 

: = : en l 

growers of wool met in conven shin 1d mutually é 4 ¢ 

1 , . , 7 = . ‘ ‘ 
that wool should be prote published together an I 
protesting against putting wo free-list, and indignant}; ntained I fiz oO ’ 
diated the reason given by th dent for recommending th { on ¢ od 
should be dene. I take the following statistics as collected by a said ; { 

‘ : , ' one in ] ) ) 
ations of wool growers and mantiactur - } 

1880 there were 1,020.728 owners of flocks of sheen in this I j " 

flocks we valued at $129,902,70¢ i their other i ments In I i ) 
quired in t! industry at $408,291.200. The change in the tar . 
1883 has reduced by 5 867, 312 the number of sheep; whereas, on the basis « > * 
crease under the tariff of 1867,there should have been an increase of 6,( nd for enco 
This, then, makes a loss to the country of about 12,000,000 sheep, and ‘ I f ! 
woo! of 48,000,000 pounds, worth $14,000,000. In 1882. the vear bel oy 4 
. , . ‘ f ‘ af + () { 
ing tariff went into effect, the imports of wool were $67.861.744. In 1887 I : = P 
were $114,03%,030, an increase of $46,176,286, when under fair protection { 
would have been a decrease of $40,000,000 : 

Under efficient protection the production of wool rose from 60,000,000 pou j ats ) ; 
in 1860 to 308,000,000 pounds in 1884, the vear after the change of duty. It | t I ik r to the ‘ 
since declined to 285,000,000 pounds in 1 la rding to esti tes of tl 
Agricultural Bureau to 265,000,000 pounds i 7. Meanwhile the stocks of do aimee 
mestic wool unsold at the close of 1887 are greatly increased ; 31,974,000 pound eas the encou 
are on hand, an increase of 6,620,157 pounds at Boston alone. To the mischief i Ipor 
done by reduced duty there is added, first, the great fraudulent importati King 1 with sail~« 
of Donskoi and other washed wool, under pretense that it is unwashed, a 83 \ of Iiis Majesty's r 
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arms and willing hands of labor they are wheeled, carted, and trans- 
ported to the furnace. By labor the furnace is charged and heated, the 
mill is run, and the iron is puddled, rolled, and finished for market. 
You may follow this product from the crude metal, worth fifteen or 
twenty dollars per ton, through every change till it becomes the most 
useful bars, the finest steel, serviceable nails, or the most costly and 


| delicate machinery, and it is labor that constitutes every change and 
| every addition to the value of the article, and it is the man who be- 


stows that labor who should receive and enjoy the fruits of it. 
Mr. Chairman, there is one reason why we should have protection, 


| that in my judgment is over and above all others, and it is that the 


laboring men of America may be saved from competition with the 


| poorly-paid and pauper labor of Europe and Asia. We can not make 


service be t ins of introducing trade, manufacture, and industry by en 
ploying many of His Majesty's subject Therefore 

He it enacted, ¢ 

Chis is as good protection doctrine as I want, and I commend it to 
the gentlemen on the other side. Asa further illustration I quote 
from a historical 7 iper on the subject, prepared by Mr. Abram Bentley, 
of Pennsyl bia, the following: 

GLAND'S PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 

As early as the reign of Ethelred the idea of protection was entertained and 
certain laws were enacted providing for payment of customs on imports, either 
in money or in partofthecargo. The German merchantsof that time,“ worthy | 
of being treated with favor,’’ were not only required to pay “ dues,” but “ were 
not to forst all the market to the prejudice of the citizens.”’ 

From the most ancient record, which presents a general view of the foreign 
trade of England,the amount of customs in 1254 is shown to be a little more 
than $400,000 of our money 

Of these imports mentioned, woolen cloth constituted a very considerable 


part, and was required to pay the heavy duty of £6 per piece, containing from 40 
to 60 yards each 

An act of Parliament made in 1504 regulated the importation of silk and its 
manufacture All persons were prohibited from bringing into the realm to be 


sold, “Any manner of silk wrought by itself,or with any other stuff, into rib- | 


bons, laces, girdles, cauls, or points.”’ 

Varliament enacted in 1678 that no French wine, brandy, linen, cloths, silks, 
salt, grapes, or other product or manufacture of the dominions of the King of 
France should be imported into any partof England; and thatthe importation 


or vending of any such French goods should be adjudged to be a common nui- | . 
countries. Our Government, for the last twelve years or more, through 


sance to this kingdom in general and to his majesty’s subjects thereof. 
In the earlier part of this period duties were imposed on foreign cambrics, 


linen imported from Russia, and French lawns, but finally the importing or |. : . . oat 
, : "| foreign countries, showing the pay and condition of their laborers. 


wearing of such materials was entirely prohibited. 

Before the revolution of 1688 there was little other than brown paper made in 
England. The war ensuing and duties being laid from time totime on foreign 
paper, it gave such an encouragement to the paper makers that most of them 
began to make white paper fit for writing and printing. 

There is no doubt that a variety of resources strengthens the independence 
and unity of a people. A nation which would have peace and harmony, both 
at home and abroad, must adopt a policy which shall develop the infinitely va- 
rious facujties of its people—the plow, the loom, and the anvil working to- 
gether, each for the welfare of ail others. 

History proves that the nation which depends on the export of raw products 
and is dependent on other nations for its regular supplies of manufactured fab- 
rics becomes a comparatively poor nation. 

It is said that one cause of the prosperity of manufacturing industries 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, and other European countries is 
that they stand in no apprehension of unfriendly legislation from their 
respective governments; that they can arrange their plans for the fu- 
ture, knowing that before any laws will be passed affecting them the 
legislative bodies will consult and advise with the persons interested. 

We do things rather differently in this country, where the greatest 
danger to an industry arises from the fact of Congress being in session. 
And it is even said that bills vitally affecting great industries of our 
country are sometimes referred to legislators not particularly acquainted 
with the subject, and who further qualify themselves for their duties 
by utterly refusing to hear suggestions from the parties most interested. 
It isa sad commentary on our legislation that al] industries materially 
affected by this bill are without exception, so far as I know, protesting 
against its passage. And there is the further fact that this bill is prin- 
cipally advocated by members who represent districts that have little 
or no interest in those industries. 

Mr. Chairman, if time permitted I could point out other industries 
than those I have already named, of great importance, that this bill will 
either greatly injure or entirely destroy. We ought to make all the 
window-glass we use, but since the reduction of the tariff in 1883 we 
import large quantities, aud this bill proposes a further reduction that 
will make its manufacture at fair wages to the laborers an impossi- 
bility. 

The establishment of plate-glass factories in this country in a few 
years broke up the foreign monopoly in that article; but this bill will 
again turn us over to their tender care. We have the material and the 
skilled labor ready to supply all the tin-plate needed in this country, 
but this bill puts it on the free-list for the benefit of British manufact- 
ures and to give their workmen employment whilst our own remain 
idle. We shall have in addition, under various pretexts, an importa- 
tion of all kinds of sheet-iron free, which means the closing of every 
sheet-mill in the United States. So I might continue almost indefi- 
nitely, but I reserve the opportunity of calling further attention to 
other industries injuriously affected until the bill is taken up by sec- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has only one minute of his time 
left. 

Mr. JACKSON. I only wish to occupy a few minutes longer. 

Mr. OWEN. Iam entitled to the floor to follow the gentleman, and 
will yield out of my time whatever he may need to conclude his speech. 
You can take fifty-nine minutes out of my time, if you please. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentleman and will occupy a part of 
the time he offers me, but do not expect to use it all. 

PROTECTION TO LABOR, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, the principal part of the cost and 
the real value of every manufactured article is made up of the wages 
paid to produce it. Coal, iron-ore, and limestone in the ground are the 
raw materials and they cost nothing; they are the gift of the bounti- 
ful Creator of the universe. What makes the change? 

They are uncovered, mined. and quarried by labor. By the strong 


iron, nails, glass, pottery, and machinery as cheap as foreign countries 
where labor is paid less than half, and in many cases less than one- 
fourth the wages paid to American laborers for the same class of work. 
Without speaking of the fearfully low wages of the starving millions of 
Asia that steam-ships, telegraphs and railways are even threatening to 
bring in competition with our people, there is sufficient in Europe to 
create the greatest alarm, when we contemplate the fact that free trade 
means eventually to reduce our mechanics and laborers, so far as wages 
and manner of living is concerned, to a level with those of other 


its consuls, has from time to time collected and published statistics of 


These facts are accessibie to all and not to be disputed. From them 
I learn that to-day you will find in England her streets thronged with 


| a badly fed, poorly clothed, and destitute people seeking a few hours’ 


| work to buy bread for hungry wives and children. In Germany, Italy, 


and Switzerland you will find women who are wives and mothers 
working with their husbands at the hardest and most laborious work 
in the fields, about furnaces, in quarries and mines, wheeling clay and 
stone at the merest pittance of wages. They are driven to this from 
necessity, to obtain sufficient food to keep them alive. The very last 
number (No. 89) of the consular reports published by our Government 
in February of this year, says that there is of late a great increase in 
the percentage of women that in Germany are compelled to work at 
industrial pursuits. From this work, which is largely a copy from the 
report of inspectors made to their own governments in Europe, I 
quote a few extracts for the purpose of showing that there is in those 
countries a large body of laborers ready and eager for the hardest kind 
of work at the very lowest wages—wages that will barely support life. 
GERMANY. 

The inspector for the Dresden district gives the following as the average 

wages paid in his district: 






Cents. 
Hand-workmen.............c00000 haiti anes vhs adiinldgiciinansineeenhie’ per hour... 3} to 5 
Factory operatives soul ienuiaiien 5 to7} 
Uy IONE, . soieccdiesceteesscccomeensés ieehienh osAO..cccceee 2} to 3} 
Young persons, fourteen to sixteen years old woe 13 to 2 
Toa child twelve to fourteen years O1d.......6..cccceceeceeceenrereseeeretOveeneeres i tol 


At piecework 20 to 25 per cent. more is made. 

These wages he considers are ample for them, as is evident from the kind of 
food they live upon and the character of their clothing. 

The factory operatives are said to be better compensated than working peo- 
ple who labor in the house industries, that is, making things at home, who live 
and work in low and small rooms, badly ventilated and poorly lighted, for 
trifling wages. 

The committee report shows that it is customary in a very large number of 
establishments for work to be done on Sundays. 

The result is that a very considerable part of the German working people get 
little rest on Sundays. ‘The inspector for the Oppeln district says that in 98 
works in his district belonging to these industries, including ore-raising, there 
are 24,818 persons employed, of whom 20,517 are males and 4,301 females, and 
that 32 per cent of all the women are employed in the zinc furnaces, and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year as many in the raising of ore, while in the iron and steel 
works and furnaces 23 and 17 per cent. are found. At the zinc works they are 
used in different ways. The kind of labor rendered by the women is attend- 
ance on the “‘ blende”’ and clay-mills, bringing of ore and coal to the furnaces, 
and removal of the ashes from the ash-canals under the furnaces. In some fur- 
naces women are used in taking the zine from the receivers, and in taking out 
the ashes that remain in the molds after the termination of the distillation 
processes, which takes place between the hours of 3 and 11 in the morning. 

In the vicinity of Oppeln and Gross-Strehlitz 677 females are employed in the 
manufacture of cement and lime, They carry limestone to the kilns and heavy 
loads of bricks from the presses to the drying-rooms, which is entirely too try- 
ing forthem. They also work in the clay and sand pits. : 

The inspector for the Potsdam-Frankfort on the Oder district calls attention 
to the manner in which women are employed in railroad construction. He says 
they can be seen, with their legs bare and their dresses tucked high up, pushing 
wheelbarrows in mud and wet sand. 

Female work in the brick-kilns is objected to, because it is hard, and because 
the women have to work with their lower limbs bare. 

In one respect, at least, is the workingman, unfortunately, badly off, and that 
is in the lack—yea, the great lack—of suitable dwellings. The poorer people 
live wretchedly crowded together, and have to pay outa large percentage of 
their éarnings for unfit and disgraceful habitations. A sad tale could be re- 
hearsed on this subject. The workingman who has two rooms all to himself 
and family seems to bea fortunate individua]. The factory women of Baden 
are said to be much more poorly fed than the men. Very many of them have 
at their different meals only some bad coffee with bread or potatoes. The men 
suffer less in this way, especially in their food, because they either get a better 
and nourishing meal once a day at least from their homes or in the eating- 
houses, 


The same condition of working people is shown to exist in Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, and many parts of Great Britain. The ordinary 
condition of working people in these countries is such that meat is a 
luxury, and the idea of saving money to own a home is unheard of. 
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America. They are most appropriately described as pauper laborer 
Are the American people willing to reduce this country to a cond 
tion similar to that of European countries, where labor is so poor 


‘he most they hope to do is to save enough money to carry them t 











paid and where the pall of poverty hangs over the land so that w 
and mothers go with their husbands to the hardest kinds of lal 
working for 12, 15, 18, or 20 cents a day, wheeling clay in the brick 
yards, carrying ore and coal at the furnaces in b ipon the 
shoulders or their heads, working at till low: ages } till 
servile employment, where women are hitched yp with ( ( 
pelled to associate with the coarsest and roug! 
est and roughest labor? This is the f t to 
other side are inviting us. 

Mr. SPRINGER, The count: to oy 
referring are highly protected, much more so than our o 

Mr. JACKSON. My friend from Illinois [ Mr. Spi 
perhaps aware that a country may have protection and still be ] 
There may be many causes making it poor. I do not claim that pr 
tection alone makes this country what it i We have a goodly lan¢ 
a rich heritage given to u Our land is wealthy in minerals, in 
in climate, In every hing that should make a p yple happy and 0 


i ‘ 
tented. But I do claim that it is the protective tariff which has enabled 


us to enjoy the benefits of this country—to develop our industries, to 
give higher wages to labor than those that obtain elsewhere; it has e1 
abled us to save for ourselves our own home markets. Under tl 
beneficent policy of protection, our country with its constantly develop 
ing resourcesshould be enableed for years and years to be happy and ec 
tented. 

My purpose in pointing out the poor wages paid in Europe and the 


1 


scarcity of work there is to show that if we will allow them to be sold 
free in our market, Europe can 
people must quit the business 
the principai cost of every man 
cheap labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the advocates of the Mills bill say we must have 
free trade and free material so we can manufacture iron, nails, glass, 
and woolen and cotton goods so cheap that we can carry them abroa 
and sell them cheaper than goods manufactured by the pauper-paid 
and pauper-fed labor I have described. ‘ 

Foreign trade in this sense is a delusion and a cheat. I since 
trust necessity may never compel us to make goods on wages so ] 
that we can undersell these countries. 

Our own home markets are what we need, and should be preserved 
for our own citizens. They are always the best, and with but slight 
exception they are sufficient for us. We never have exported on 
tenth of our farm products in any year and never need expect to. 

We haveexceptional productions we can export, like anthracite « 
coal oil, cotton, and lumber; but importing tree would not help u ) 
sell these any more than our buying tea from China and Japan | 
us to sell our goods to those nations. Some few things, the superio 
skill and intelligence of our people will enable us to make and 
abroad, because they are better than can be made elsewhere. 

We can for a while export wheat and meat, but our farmers can 
long rely on a foreign market for these. Our exports of wheat are fa 
ing off rapidly, and Russia and far-off India with its cheap labor 
reason of their newly-built railroads, are supplanting us in the foreign 
markets, as the following tables will show 


inufacture goods so cheap that our 








r manufacture as cheap. As labor is 
actured article, that of course mean 





Total American wheat ¢ rports yearly since 1879. 
Years Bushels Value 


1879-"80 
185-"81 


1S81-"S82 











1882-"83 106, 385, { 
1883-—'s4 ‘ ‘ 70, 349, 8 
1884-85 84, 65% ] 
1885-'86 07, 759, L5 
lo December 6, 1887 43, 604. 9 
Wheat exported from British India since 1879. 
Years. Bushels Val 

1879-80 , : ; 4,109,495 | $5,396, 491 
1880 ‘81 oe ; , " ilcaceilen tail = aa 13, 896, 168 15, 952 
1881 82 ‘ Sotubdenacie «| 37, 078, 571 41, 871 
1882 83 ‘ ; . 26, 402, 893 29, 534, 4 
1883-84 : i a cosesseoee| OD, 118,791 43, 202, ¢ 
[884-85 : 7 . «| 29,550,741 30, 703, 430 





1885—"st , 312, 969 38, 943, 4 


If we had enough of our citizens employed in manufacturing and 
mining to supply the needs ofall our people, the farmers would find at 
home better markets than they will ever get abroad. Some assert we 
are Overproducing now, but that is a mistake easily answered. Last 
year foreigners paid millions of dollars of tariff duties for the privilege 
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( Wo! yn } ly en od 
y nd farm { fil l we 
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es d | 
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te their children, t é l Y 
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i ( 1 countrie 1d 1 l » ado I 
n fact the stability, « Gove nt pen n the ] 
| pel ( ¢ Oring pe ihat t can 
l pros] 3 wit t s pa ‘ ) 
} n I ru tii¢ 
I iwhoa rt on tl ) 1 t ( l > 
tal ind do not l ire € itiy no 
t subject i ao ) ‘ to Kn Vv th t 
istries of our country to a large extent are fix \ l 
ement irom time to time i i 
n t in which the wages are r¢ ling ] e { 
ity; that in most if not all tions of skilled 
> are men as well informed and familiar with the cost of 
tion as the owners of the works. Gentlemen, I assure you that 
iails, glass, and other manufactured articles bring a good pi 
year the Americans who perform the labor in producing the 
get better wages than if they bring a poor price. It is true that labor 
| often does not get as large a proportion of what it produces as it sl a. 
That is a difficulty that has always existed the world ovei But [ can 
safely say that American labor at the present day, by reason of its in 
telligence and enterprise, and very largely, I believe, by reason of it 
associations of workingmen, 1s in better condition wsert its 1 ts 
ind to get a fair share of its production t 1any | I ) 
country ever have bee 
\ her assertion frequen made on this flo t owl 
tories and mills haveall grown rich under protection, has no bett 
dation. Some few have grown rich and a large number hav 


ing and accumulated a moderate return on their investment 
ie statistics will show that manufacturing is a hazardous bu 


quiring a high degree of care, ability, industry, and foresight 








ul he men who have invested their capital 
lost mon y and failed. This I know to be the ca e during the 
ve years in the iron, nail, and iss industries, and I am 
is ft e of other dustri 
M McMILLIN Hay ! e | 
t ol the count r 
M JACKSO> No 10r I ya i é 
l 1 number or | L pre y ¢ rtal oO t 
) vu is ir¢ concerned. Ma fa irl y mi irci¢ 
pursuits, and the statistics show that by f e lar 
ants fai e first bar-iron made in Pennsylvania we 
made in my town of New Castle about seventy 
» n Carlisle Stewa: More or] ss has bee n mat there ¢ ‘ 
many years last past it has been our most 1 
considered a desirable point to unite the iron ore, lim 
sed in its manufacture, yet without doubt tl rger pa 
» have invested their capital in the , h ( 
S I have 1ccun ulated 1 ney 
\ McMILLI Your industries have led nots 
tection. 
Mr. JACKSON. No, sir; not failed. They have been 


cess, notwithstanding the fact that much capital invested in 

been lost. I was simply referring to that as an answer tot 

repeated speeches made on your side, that protect 

make wealthy capitalists and enrich the owners of mills and furs 
But I can tell the gentleman how our industries have bee 

They have given employment to our people; they ! 











for labor; they have enabled our laborers to support their fi 
fortably and educate their children; they have en 
employés to lay by a little, to save some mone 
There are many of tl lo of t ind 
town that out of th v l I l } 
rood enough for either i ) A ¢ Ir [ l 
or myself to live in 
VV ¢ unta in a good t | - i H00 or > { 
i furnace or other kind of wor and employ a ndred 
em a good living for themselves and for their far 
real benefactors of a community. We wv it men who 
ens of that sort. A pplause. | 
I can assure you that men who spend tl 
t not only prosperous but we | 
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made them fami 
President's free-trade message was ever heard of. 
Mr. BRUMM. And make them all voters. 

r, JACKSON, Yes; makes them intelligent men, and of course 
then have a pretty good idea which side they vote on. 
The gentlem&n 


! 


from Tennessee seems to think the laborers of the 








c try ) e are not in favor of protection. He does not read the 
] } lown her No, I know he does not read them, nor do 
his committ permit them to be read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Right there let me ask the gentleman this qu 
tion on the subject of iron and steel. To-d: } r anno that 
t n and steel works in the g man’s own State hav 
tice that they will reduce wages 10 per cent. Now, you say the 
j ell taken care of and that this is a matter of mutu 
Have the laborers agreed to that? 

Mr. JACKSON. Ido not know the particulars of the case of which 


the gentleman speaks, nor whether the reduction is a just one or not, 
but, judging on general principles, when he asks, why has such a no- 
tice been gi 
passage of this Mills bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] They 
are afraid of its paralyzing eifects upon business, which threatens bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. And all over this country owners as well as laborers 
are standing in dread of this measure and the threat which the offer to 
pass this bill holds over them. They know there is grave danger. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But this notice has been given and the bill has 
not yet been passed; it has not even been considered yet. 

Mr. JACKSON. But they dread the possibility of its passage, and 
the uncertainty concerning it has already done great harm to the busi- 
ness of the country. There may be no real danger of the passage ot 
this bill, but it is possible that it might pass; and this great calamity 
come upon the country. If the gentleman’s party had full control 
they know this bill would likely be foreed through. They see the 
power of the party lash. They know what it has done here when it 
whipped men into the party traces, and they feel as it is, some nat- 
ural apprehension of the result. They have heard prominent leaders 
of your party say in course of this debate that if manufacturers can 
not run with the Mills bill a law let them stop, and that if this bill is 
not accepted without complaint a far worse ene will be offered next 
year. They have nothing to hope for if your party succeeds. The re- 
duction of wages you speak of is but a slight indication of the hard 
times we may expect if this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. Chairman, the difference between free trade and protection, so 
far as our country is concerned, may fairly be stated in this way. The 
free-trader says, let us buy where we can buy the cheapest, that is, from 
foreigners. ‘To pay for it we must send our money out of the country, 
or, so far as they will take them, we can exchange cotton, meat,and grain. 
The effect of this must of course be to stop manufacturing unless we 
are willing to manufacture at lower rates and cheaper prices than for- 
eigners. The money we send away will not come back, and every year 
the country must get poorer and poorer. The Presidentsays that lock- 
ing up one or two hundred million dollars in our own Treasury with- 
draws money from circulation, makes times hard, and may bring on a 
panic. What, then, must be the effect if we send that munch to foreign 
countries every year to buy goods and never get it back? Is the sur- 
plus so dangerous we want to send it to Europe and Asia to get it out 
of the road? Is that a geod way to dispose of it? The protectionist 
says anything we buy abroad that we can produce or make at home is 
dear at any price. We have coal, limestone, and ore; let us build fur- 
naces and re!ling-mills, employ our own people, make our own iron, 
and keep our money at home. It is better for the farmer to sell his 


wheat, potatees, and meat to his neighbors who are making the iron | 


than to have to pay railroads and ships for carrying it thousands ot 
miles to find a foreign market. 

Some of our people would rather work at making cotton and woolen 
goods, glass, nails, pottery, saws, and machinery than farm. 
encourage them in what they wantto do. We have the necessary ma- 
terial forall. Our people are skillful and can make the best of every- 
thing, and we will buy from them. The men employed in manufact- 
ures at good wages will be good customers fur the farmer, mechanic, 
professional man, and tradesman. ‘To diversify our industries and de- 
velop our own country will make us strong and independent as a nation 
and our people intelligent, happy, and contented. This question of a 
diversity of industries is important now, but will become more so every 
year. The great difficulty of old nationsis to find employment for their 
people. This is fast becoming a serious question even in the United 
States. What good will it doa man to have foreign goods offered to 
him cheap if he has no means of earning money to buy them? ‘Other 
nations have considered it wise statesmanship to devise new employ- 
ments for their people, but here is a bill whese effect must be to lessen 
thenumber of industries in our country. Our people haveso prospered 
curing the last twenty years under a protective tariff that our sixty 
millions buy and consume as much as two hundred millions in Europe. 

Let us keep our people in this condition and we shall have at home 
the best market in the world. England is a small island full of work- 
shops and densely populated. To her it is a necessity to have markets 
abroad. She can not sell at home what shemanufactures. TheUnited 


Let us | 


ar with the question of protection long before the 
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States is a continent in itself. Our climate, our resources, our produc- 
tions, and our materials are almost as varied as all Europe combined. 





| Between the different States composing our Union we can and do have 


the freest trade, for no matter how the balances stand between the dif- 
ferent States the money is always kept within the nation, and protec- 
tion is only a defense against foreigners. 
Ifthiscountry adopts free trade, and prices of labor and all commodities 
become lower, as they certainly will, the burden will fall heaviest on 
the peor and debtor class. Debts will not become smaller but it will be 
harder to raise the money topay them. When you reduce the currency 


of the country you make debts harder to pay, and this result will fol- 





low a general reduction in prices and valu This will suit the bankers 
of the country, for their money will remain the same, whilst a dollar 
of it will buy twice as much asitdees now. The farmers of the North- 





west whose lands are mortgaged, as well as all other debtors, will feel 


of free trade. This admin- 


the great corporations of 


this increased burden as one of the effect 


istration combines the cotton-growing St 


| the country, and the money of New York City, to control the Govern- 


en? J should answer, simply because there is danger of the | 


ment. Tosecure just laws for all the people, the farmers, the laberers, 
the friends of the Union soldier, and all interested in protecting the 
industries of the country, should unite against it. 

Our Democratic friends seem to take a great pleasure in calling the 


| tariff a war tax, referring to the war for suppressing the rebellion, and 


| insisting that the war tax must be removed. 


Just why they give it 


| the name of war tax it would be hard to tell. For Washington in his 





i 


| 





administration not only recommended protection, but approved tariff 
bills passed by Congress. During three-fourths of the time the Gov- 
ment has existed we have had tariff laws for protection to a greater 
or less extent, and it is perhaps well in this connection to observe 
that when the tariff was materially lowered we suffered with finan- 
cial panic and disaster. The great panics of 1837, 1857, and 1873 were 
each preceded by a large reduction in the tariff. ‘The tax on alcohol 
and tobacco was for the express purpose of raising money to carry on 
the war, and yet our friends on the other side always speak of it in 
the kindest terms, because to retain it furnishes them an argument 
against protection. 

There is a sense in which the tariff isa war tax. It was the tariff 
that developed and sustained the industries of our country, that to a 
large extent enabled the Government to subdue the rebellion. It en- 
abled our loyal people to bear the great loss and exhaustion of the 
war, and actually to come out of it strongerand im greater industrial 
prosperity than when it began. 

Possibly, however, the easiest way to explain the bitter hostility of 
the other side to tariff Jaws is on the ground that they consider them 
war legislation. For it is their purpose, as stated by a distinguished 
Democrat, now the junior Senator, then a member, from Kentucky, 
on the floor of this House in 1879, to wipe from the statute-book the 
last vestige of Republican war legislation. What is meant by this 
threat and declaration in the light of what has already oceurred under 
the present Administration it is well worth while fer the people of the 
loyal North to inquire. 

SURPLUS. 

Mr. Chairman, whilst it is evident that the President wants the tariff 
laws repealed or duties lowered because he is opposed to protection, he 
gives in his message as a reason why it must be done that there is too 
much money accumulating in the Treasury. 

I do not believe there is anything like so large a surplus above the 
wants of the Government as he assumes. That part of the question 
has been but little argued in this debate, and m my judgment too 
much has been conceded on this point. 

We have bonds coming due in 1891, amounting to $228,000,000. 
that our surplus revenues can scarcely be made to pay, and if reason- 
able appropriations should be made in the mean time other means must 
be devised for their payment. But if there be those who think that 
there is more money coming into the Treasury than is needed; the 
amount can very well be reduced by repealing the internal-revenue 
taxes on tobacco and on alcohol used in the arts, and the special tax on 
druggists. If you want more taken off, which I do not think is neces- 
sary, remove all taxes on liquors and let the tariff alone. 

But, Mr.Chairman, this surplusis but.an excuse; and so far asit really 
exists, it has been created fora purpose. This Administration, instead 
of trying honestly to avoid an accumulation of money in the Treasury, 
has taken the very opposite course. It wants asurplus to urge as an 
argument for free trade. The Democratic Executive and the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress have been the cause of retaining much 
money ip the Treasury that should have been paid out. Let me call 
your attention to some facts. A Democratic Postmaster-General re- 
fused to contract and pay out $400,000, appropriated by the Forty- 
eighth Congress, for carrying foreign mails. A Democratic House of 
Representatives deliberately neglected to pass a deficiency appropri- 
ation bill at the last session of Congress. Just and reasonable pension 
laws have been vetoed. For two years our rivers and harbors were 
almost neglected. We have no navy worthy of the name. Our coast 
cities are sadly in need of defenses. A Democratic majority in this 
Congress filibustered for many days to prevent the passage of a bill to 
justly refund loyal States the direct tax. They have repeatedly voted 
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the Northern farmer is shut out of Canadian markets by a t 

bill allows the Canadian tosend tooeur markets mostof 3 pro I JAUNRS \ 
Mr. Chairm: x the urse of tl mate it has o o£ 

been said and itly intimated 1 protect ’ Mr. HERBERT. O 

Pennsylvania invention; that it was especi inter M JACKSON Nor ¥ 

sylvania, that had teo long enjoyed its benefits, and it v time to Mr. HERBERT. but 

give other States a chance. I admit that the passage of this bill would Mr. JACKSON ‘ 

be a great injury to Pennsylvania, and that all our people would suffer {pplar 

greatly from it, but Pennsylvania is so situated that in the long ru Mr. HERBERT. I understood ut a 

all the other sections of our country must suffer more. The blight o iow that slavery was gone. 

free trade would seriously injure most of the great industries of Penn- Mr. JACKSON. The gent 1an misapprehended wed the 

sylvania, but whilst it was doing this the same industries would b did no n vat ¥ 

utterly destroyed in most other States. on the oth e can and s 3 
The grand old Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is an empire ¥ wanted sla to go | him OF 

herself. There is no spot on earth that can atall compare with h ] st I i t ha 

all those things that give material wealth and strength t rm é { 


In the East she has the greatest deposits of anthracite coal in the world ought slavery 
the value of whose output exceeds annually that of all the gold, sils Mr. I ART. len 
and copper mines of the United States. In the West are mines o Mr. JACKSON. A good Democratic S wr the othe 
bituminous coal that for ages will supply all her own people and en- | derstood to state that in 1860 he wanted v got Oo 
able her to sell to the millions of the Southand West. In twenty years | it was! to | 
the product of her oil wells have sold fer more than sufficient te pay | like you, he only meant he was now glad it was ¢ 

off the national debt. To her wenderfal supply ef coal nature with a ;no gentleman rises to say he ever wanted t 

lavish hand has added for fuel the mysterious supply of natural : lainie removed before was blotted out y t i that ] 
that places her in manufacturing absolutely beyond competition. not expect any one would. But I at tl I do 
is favorably situated near the ocean and Great Lakes, and | 

ways connecting with the great rivers of the West and Sout She the 1 situation 1 legislate the intet 

near the great center of population of the country, and no State is so | cause the slave code made 1 ( t ach black men to1 
well supplied with well-equipped railroads, which traverse every valley | you wv not acce} 1 Appropriation l of common scho 
and reach every hamlet and village in her borders. the Senate | nt to the H 
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She has iron-ore, limestone, building stone, fire and pott cla é y J avor the n 
abundance, forests of timber, plenty of fruits, good water, and a most the proceedings ¢ will not even allow it to be 
productive soil. If Pennsylvania will tarn her attention to agricult r education has ci if character ¢ oO 
ure she can raise all the wheat, corn, rye, oats, and potatoes that lh: i made them hap] better « 
five million of people need to consume, and to some extent, at least l of ind b yu é 


by reason of her favored situation as to transportation, compete with i 
the great West for supplying the markets of the seaboard. One county m 
of Pennsylvania, Lancaster, produces agricultural products of greater ) ) 
value than any other county in the United States. Another county, 
Washington, has more money invested in sheep and houses an id helped ¢ 
for their pasture and shelter than any other in the country. 

Whilst in many things Pennsylvania is so faverably situ i as | sition. 
to be beyond competition, yet she is not selfish. She says let a Mr. HE! 
the industries of our country—North, South, East, and West—have ection. J 
benefits of protection. things cl : 

Mr. Chairman, it is possible, though I think not probable, that 1 ‘ cotton abroad l to « 








country may for a time be subject to free trade, but it can no ist as t We 

In the mutation of politics a party may temporarily get por ‘ L to 

false to the great American system of protection, but a very { ve Inast i i i mp ré tast 
experience of free trade and its injurious effects will determins jabor ul est c } i to > with the tabor o 
question in favor of protection for many generations. This would 1} ht t 1 & iittie irom unne 


a costly price to learn what we ought te know now, and [ sti 

confidence that the intelligence of our people will enable us to settle it . JACKSON. The gentleman from Alabama and I 
without the experience of panic and disaster, which will assured], all. lo not want our labor to compete with the la 
follow in the wake of the passage or a free-trade bill. I think it worthy want our labor protected from that competition. Th 
of comment that the advocates of this bill have never urged its pa th < more t ir home markets. You 
on the ground of the general welfare. No one has even claimed ti pend so much on raising eotton. You have wond l res l 
it would tend to develop our country; make it stronger or bett und iron. If yon would manufacture much 1!) yn now ' 
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would grow rich, and it would greatly improve the character, intelli- 
gence, and happiness ot your laboring people. There is no reason why 
it shouid be compelled to compete with foreign labor. 

Mr. HERBERT. I can not help that. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes youcanif you wantto. One of you gentlemen 


| crowd is running together. 


| ple heard, 
| the President of the United States. 


said he wanted to get his labor where he could get it the cheapest. I 
do not agree with that sentiment. Iam in favor of high-priced good 
things. If we employed all the labor we could in this country and did 
not import so much from abroad we could use much more of the food 
we raise and you could sell much more of your cotton at home; and we | 


could send the surplus only of food and cotton abroad and get pay for 
it in mone) We would not need to trade it off as we do now. 

Mr. HERBERT. 
wheat. 

Mr. JACKSON. Rather the supply regulates the price. You gen- 
tlemen in the South have got the labor and the materials: why do you 
not manufacture more? 

Mr. HERBERT. We do manufacture a great many things. The 
South sent over 100,000 tons of iron North last year. 

Mr. JACKSON, Iam glad you are proud of that, although that is 
2 small quarftity to what you ought to make. I wish you were proud 
of doing a great deal more. I wish to see your country develop. I 
think it would be better for all of us. I wish you had in your dis- 
trict a few thousand laboring men—skilled mechanics—such as work 
in the factories, shops, and mills in my district. 
ple would be as much in favor of protection as we are; not as a matter 
of theory merely, but because of its good effects. You would then feel 
that protection is the very life-blood which gives vitality toall the in- 
dustries of the country. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not claim that protection alone has been the cause 
of the prosperity of this country. Many other things have contributed 
to it. We have a goodly land, favorably situated and richly endowed 
with natural wealth. Our fathers were an industrious, economical, and 
God-fearing people, who transmitted to their children at least some of 
their virtues, and much of the enterprise and love of liberty that brought 
them to the new world. We have lived to reap the reward of their toil 
in reclaiming the country from the wilderness, and to enjoy the benefits 
of their foresight and wisdom in establishing this great and good Gov- 
ernment. But I do claim that the system of protection hasenabled us 
to secure and enjoy the benefits and advantages of our land and Govern- 
ment: that without it we could never have prospered as we have done. 
Its blessings have fallen upon our people so mildly, so gently, so uni- 
versally that they are scarcely appreciated. But the question of the 
continuance of this policy of protection is now in issue. Of one thing 
I am glad, the issue is squarely made. 

The Democratic party, through its leaders and representatives, has 
placed itself in opposition to this policy and on the side of ultimate free 
trade. As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATcH], one of its lead- 
ers and spokesmen, said in this debate, that to the doctrine of opposi- 
tion to protection every Democratic knee will be made to bow. The 
power of the Administration, the influence of offices and patronage, the 
hope of political preferment, are all to be used to compel every doubt- 
ing and protesting Democrat to accept the doctrine of free trade. On 
the other hand, the Republican party stands by the policy of protection, 
and submits the issue thus made up to the decision of the voters of the 
United States. It claims protection to be the policy that has converted 
the wilds of the forest into fruitful fields and happy homes; a policy 
that has opened the mines and given us the treasures of the earth; a 
policy that has kindled the fires of thousands of furnaces, mills, and 
factories; a policy that made us strong in war and prosperous in peace; 
a policy that has raised the wages of labor above those of any other 
people; a policy that invites our country to a grand and glorious future 
of still greater prosperity. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. EDWARD P. ALLEN, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- | 


plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I shall not try to traverse ground so ably occupied 
during the three weeks this discussion has been proceeding. It would 
be monotonous thus to do, and I call attention to one or two matters 
not so fully dwelt upon. 

The excitement occurring in this Hall at times during this debate is 
but a small reflection of that now broadcast in the land. People are 
running toand fro and inquiring, ‘* What is the matter?’?’ One manis 


And the price abroad regulates the price of your | 
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evidently frightened because another runs; and, asa result, the whole 
At such times as these cool-headed men 
stop and inquire what is the cause of this? Does the cause justify the 
effect so far produced? I inquire, first, who is it that began this stam- 
pede ? and, secondly, having begun it, whether he isa sufficient guide to 
let the people know when theyought torun? Who fired the shot upoh 
the picket line? Who is it that exclaimed, so that the American peo- 
‘*There is a lion without; I shall be devoured? It was 
He, by his warnings, as he calls 
them, attracted attention to dangers that he thought he saw and 
aroused the present state of public excitement. 

If this had been the first time the President had warned us, and cor- 
rectly, we would be inclined to give more heed than we shall do to-day; 
but it is the third or fourth occasion that he has notified the people that 
they were in the presence of impending dangers; yet they did not ma- 
terialize, and seem to have been forgotten by himself and every one 
else. 

What was the first lion the President met in his path? He met him 
before he was elected, in the shades of the woods of Central New York, 
when he wrote his letter of acceptance. Right then and there, in the 
jungles of the Empire State, he crossed the pathway of the then can- 
didate for the Presidency. I desire to bring to the attention of the 
House his description of that lion. Iask the Clerk to read from a 


| book which I have here, published by authority of the national Demo- 
If you had, your peo- | 


? 


cratic committee in 1884, entitled ‘* The Political Reformation.’’ This 
book contains the President’s letter of acceptance, and in order that 
nobody shall make any mistake, it is divided up, like the Bible, into 
chapters and sections, and each chapter or section has a head-line in- 
dicating what follows. I ask the Clerk to read a portion of this letter, 
which is headed, by authority of the national Democratic committee, 
**NoSecond Term.’’ [Laughter] Please read it, Mr. Clerk, with your 
accustomed vigor. Remember, Mr. Chairman, that this is lion No. 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

When an election to office shall be the selection by the voters of one of their 
number to assume for a time a public trust, instead of his dedication to the pro- 
fession of politics; when the holders of the ballot, quickened by a sense of duty, 
shall avenge truth betrayed and pledges broken, and when the suffrage shall be 
altogether free and uncorrupted, the full realization of a government by the 
people will be at hand. And of the means to this end not one would, in my 
judgment, be more effective than an amendment to the Constitution disquali- 
fying the President from re-election. When we consider the patronage of this 
great office, the allurements of power, the temptation to retain public place once 
gained, and, more than all, the availability a party finds inan incumbent whom 
a horde of office-holders, with a zeal born of benefits received and fostered by 
the hope of favors yet to come, stand readv to aid with money and trained po- 
litical service, we recognize in the eligibility of the President for re-election a 
most serious danger to that calm, deliberate, and intelligent political action 
which must characterize a government by the people. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the President, in the re- 
cesses of the woods of New York, when he saw that lion cross his path, 
must have hadin mind Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, and Grant, the only men who have ever been re-elected to 
the Presidency. Yet the methods of their re-election were not such as 
to justify the fears he so earnestly expressed. 

But, sir, what have we to-day? Exactly that state of things existing 
in this country which the President prophesied would occur if a Presi 
dent undertook to use his high office to re-elect himself. There has not 
been a State convention in the United States from Maine to California 
to send delegates to St. Louis that the Federal office-holders appointed 
by the President have not come up and devoured everything before 
them like the locusts in Egypt. ‘To-day, in every State of this great 
Union where conventions have not been held, these men are manipulat- 
ing the wires and deciding who shall be delegates, in the main regard- 
less of the wishes of the Democratic masses. 

To show you, sir, how to-day the deplorable dangers seen by the 
writer when that letter of acceptance was penned are in full view to 
every eye that will look, I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read an extract from the Washington Critic, and to follow it by hav- 
ing read an editorial from the Post, the Washington organ of the Ad- 
ministration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INFORMATION FOR THE INNOCENT. 


Four weeks from to-day Mr. Cleveland wil! be renominated for the Presidency. 
Whatever his views may be as to the propriety of accepting the candidacy of his 
party for asecond term or as to the expediency of adopting a constitutional 
amendment making the Chief Magistrate ineligible for re-election, he will con- 
sider the unanimous call of a national convention as peremptory and obliga- 
tory.— Washington Critic. 

This is great rubbish. Mr. Cleveland is a candidate for the renomination— 
an earnest, eager, anxious candidate, armed and equipped atall points and pos- 
sessed of all the advantages of a great number of friends and a powerful ma- 
chine, 

And why should he not be a candidate? He likes his office and he is satisfied 
that he has made a good President. And doesnot his party need him just now? 
He knows it does. $ 

Look out for the Cleveland machine, fellow-citizens. You may hear of it in 
Georgia to-day and in Maine to-morrow, but wherever it is you will find it in 
beautiful order and working as smoothly and as effectively as a Corliss engine. 
It has yet to meet an obstruction, and the delegates are pouring out of the hope 
per at all hours of the day and night. When they get to St. Louis they will 
make the nomination unanimous. They will have nothing else to do. Se 

This being the truth, why not proclaim it? There is no mystery at the White 
House. The gentleman in possession there knows a good thing when he sees 
it as well as the rest of us.— Post, May 10. 


[Applause on Democratic side. ] 
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ALLEN, } friends l 1e1 

ls with joy. Now lam t ng to denounce them [ love 
as David loved Jonathan, but \ h to ask them quiet und 
whether they think the picture of the letter of accept 
against the picture in the print just read does not show 

where and so how of that sterling virtue v h l 
the soul of our good President And w d not ev 
entitled to bring an action against him fo obtaining 
under false pretens 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an artist, b if | 

for Puck to publish, a full-page car we i . 
ture the candidate in the woods, up in the Wiids of 10rk i seated 
and penning that letter of acceptance. He would be s l 
the three graces. His face would sh like that 
and as he indicted those words warning the American } ot 
danger of allowing a man even to think of being re-elected him 
painted with the pencil of a Raphael. but on the other side pi 
in view of the editorial of the Post, I would suggest to the artist to pt 
a large-sized gentleman with his carpet-bag in his right hand marked 
**St. Louis,’’ and in his left a streamer with the legend Preaching 
against practice.’? [Laughter and applause. | 


I have no idea Puck will publish any such picture as that 


and evidently the second-term lion has taken to the jungles 

A Member. But Judge will. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. The second lion the President met, M 
Chairman, was in December, 1885. He then discovered a lion wl 
overshadowed all others, and he took the shape of a silver dollar, aye, 
the Bland silver dollar. Why, Mr. Chairman, the President devoted 
scarce twenty lines in his message of 1885 to the question of tl r- 
plus. He dismissed it with a sentence almost, and nearly the entire 
message was taken up with the danger that threatened the country be- 


cause of the coinage act coining $2,000,000 of silver a month lle used 
strong language. Listen to it. my Democratic brethren 
Nothing more important than the present condition of « rre ‘ m 


your attention 
No *‘second-term’’ lion about that. 
His argument for the suppression of silver coinage sounds exact] 


like the speeches of our Democratic brethren on tl 


» other side of the 





House to-day in favor of the abolition of the iff, although 
‘‘lions’’ sought to be hunted down have no possible resemblance. It 
is a clear case of opposite texts for the same sermon. He s 





ring to the disaster threatened by continued coinage of the s 


That disaster has not already overtaken us furnishes no proof 


i 


does not wait upon a continvation of the present silver coins 
saved by the most careful management and unusual expedi 
tion of fortunate conditions, and by a confident expectation that t f 
the Government in regard to silver coinage would be speedily changed the 
action of Congress. 

Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold because of the da 





tainties surrounding this question. Capital timidly shrinks from de and 
vestors are unwilling to take the chance of the questionable shape in which their 
money will be returned to them, while enterprise halts at a risk against w \ 


care and sa®@acious management do not protect. 

As a necessary consequence labor lacks employment, a 
tress are visited upon a portion of our feliow-citizens espe ye ed 
careful consideration of those charged with the duties of | slatio No inter 


est appeals to us so strongly for a safe and stable curren ya the vast army 
the unemployed. 

sut, sir, the ‘‘ labor’’ that ‘‘ lacks employment’’ never has: 
not now ask for a repeal of the silver-coinage act. Onthe contrary, th 
great army of laborers in this country would vote to-morrow for a la) 
compelling the coinage of double the amount now authorized. The 
law was not repealed or modified, hence it became necessary to find 
another scape-goat upon which to load calamities seen and unseen, and 
in due time the third lion appears in the shape of a sheep; and th« 
President makes his onslaught upon the surplus in the Treasury by 
taking the farmers’ sheep as a text. 

In 1886, I ought in justice to the President to sav, the message was 
nearly silent upon the great questions before discussed, though neither 
had been settled. It went into details as to our relations with the 
entire world. I can see no reason why these auestions were then 
avoided unless it be in the fact that the House of Representatives had 
then been reduced from seventy Democratic majority to a beggarly thir 
teen, and three of those were brevet Democrats only. I am inclined 
to think that changed condition of affairs had seme effect But now 
a word as to the facts about the surplus. 
estimated that it will amount at the end of this fiscal year to $113,000 
000. The facts of the case, as I draw them from the reports of th 
Treasury, are as follows (let me premise by saying that the surplus is 
what is left after paying all of the lawful demands against the Govern- 
ment): On June 30, 1885, this surplus was $17,859,735.84. In 188 
June 30, the surplus amounted to $49, 405,545.20, and June 30. 1887. 
it reached the sum of $55,567,849.54. Theestimated surplus on June 
30, 1888, in round numbers, is $66,000,000, and for the year ending 
June 30, 1889, $56,000,000. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, instead of being $113,000,000 the estimated sur- 
plus on June 30, 1889, will be less than $60,000,000, as this report 
shows, and there will not be a dollar if we continue to pay our honest 
debts. But how did the President, as he says, avert the calamity im- 
pending in 1887, because of this great surplus? He say : 
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I Yets 1 ) ge of 
Ss it an extra-ja i | ion 
( the s ect-ma ‘ thes ret 
ns of do 3 th o nd 
t we ows Had this done d 
b Is could been rchased ata 
est } I ev cle 0 
out 
But in add to that resoint I 
to the Senate, and was thereamended | 
providing that every dollar of the 
kept retired for a perio t t s 
silver dollar; and that bill with n 
committee of this Hous i why 
President signs it the gold-bugs will | 
toes it the men of the West will rise 
the polls 
Mr. BYNUM In regard to the i 








this bill has been ‘‘smothered,’’ permit me to say does not un- 
derstand the facts Nothing of t Lh een 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mi y I \ t pre mn that that bill 
will never be brought to a vote ] it ar ng to vote for 
it. 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman does 1 state t facts; and that is 
all I desired to Say 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan [ ha the lacts 

Mr. MASON Has the b be ted byt committee? 

Mr. BYNUM. It has been r ed ttee, and will be 
reported in due time. 

Mr. ALLEN, ef Michigan. I reps id good-looki: 
friend from Indiana that that billis1 3 being smot 
ered: and whether they will ev i » it to revive it, 
] ik is not altoge k It é there permanently. 

M BYNUM I desire to say t te t is not true = 
P Mi ALLE? ‘ Mis gan i I ¢ the proce s of 
( solution 

Mr. BYNUM The gentleman need not give iself any concern, 
Vv « will take ( tT t Vv we ¢ ) 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michig \ 1y of the power under law 
to have l the | to: Ww told that the situation 

) : plu st continues witli ited incidents more 
ni r presa ll co t mand Ww lespre id disaster,’’ 
if f A en « days how easy it is to avert a 

s r’’ by simpl: et and | ng our bonds and 
Lil pavyiby ¢« ir de 

Mr. Ch D ; nds d the steady re- 
t of t Creasu lo so until the threatened Beck 
silver amendment passed the Senate, together with the fact that $228 - 
000.000 of our bonds 1 ttle over thre ears from now, 
leads me to believe that the purpose exists to refund t e bonds, thus 
perpetuating the national debt for an indefinite pe: 

Sir, anational debt is astanding menace toa repub We want none 








of it here The ship of state is sailing upon calm seas to-day, to-morrow 
it may be tem pest-tossed, and our safet idang dom from debt 
and an unlimited credit. If national ba ly ¢ t by continuing 
the national debt, the banks must go. If ¥ reet and the vast army 
of bondholders must still have them rt t ” buy and 
sell and get gain,’’ then the people w t linsist that 
they be paid when due If w pay « t I ill be no ‘** sur- 
plus’’ and the money will return to t! yple re it belongs. 

But, sir, this can be done, d t me time the tariff be modi- 
ied to deal fairly with al ests and not precipitate the con- 
iu dd ister that lic just ane id of the ‘‘M bill”? should it 
become a law. Its unfairness to different interests and partiality to 
sections are so manifest that *‘ he who runs may read I propose to 
point out a few of these further on. 

Mr. Chairman, in opposing this bill Iam trying, first conserve the 


interests of my own district, as is my 1 


ever, before going further, to read to you 
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and similar ones are in the estimation of one of the leading free-trade | order to convince the farmers and manufacturers that they are mis- 


journals of this country, the New York Evening Post, a paper that is 
supporting the Mills bill with an energy only equalled by its ability. 

The Post, in commenting editorially and favorably on the speech of 
my young and brilliant eclleague [Mr. Forp], proceeds to tell the 
farmers of the West how mistaken they are, and how little they know 
about what is really good for them, closing with a free-trade estimate 
of their common sense in the following gem: 


Yet we find clubs of greenhorns in the rural districts still holding weekly 





meetir and passing resolutions in favor of a higher tariff on potatoes and hops 
and garden vegetables and two or three other things of which we importa small 





quantity now and then when we have an unfavorable season and a short crop 
at home. To these self-deluded grancers the tariff debate in Congress will 
prove helpful, since it can not fail to put the otherside of the case before them 
and compe! them to read it and talk about itin their neighborhood meetings. 


I represent a district of farmers mostly. 
editor of the Post describes as ‘‘ greenhorns in the rural districts ’’ and 
‘‘self-deluded grangers.’’ And yet that district, containing only four 
counties, and over which you can ride in one day, has a population of 
160,000 people and casts more votes at a Congressional election than 
a half-dozen of those free-trade districts whose members are depended 
on to carry the Mills bill through. In it is the University of Michi- 
gan, with 1,700 pupils. There are students at that great school from 
every State and Territory of the Union and from nine foreign countries, 
40 per cent. of whom are the sons and daughters of ‘‘greenhorns in 
the rural districts’’ and ‘‘self-deluded grangers.’’ It has the Michi- 
gan State Normal School, with 800 pupils, 80 per cent. of whom are 
right off the farms of theState of Michigan. Ithas, besides, two great 
colleges. It has twenty-five union or graded schools, where the pupils 
range in numbers from 250 to 1,500. It has twenty-eight granges and 
a dozen farmers’ clubs. And my district is made up largely of these 
‘‘greenhorns from the rural districts’’ and ‘‘self-deluded grangers,’’ 
such as the editor describes. 

Why, sir, it is the grossest nonsense to suppose that a district with 
only these lights to aid its intelligence should know as much as the 
free-trade editor of the New York Evening Post. Within rifle-shot otf 
the office of the Evening Post there is more ignorance, squalor, and 
crime than you can find in all the rural districts of the State of Mich- 
igan combined. [ Applause. ] 

But who is it that cails my constituents 
districts and self-deluded grangers?’’ It is needless tosay he is a free- 
trader and favors the Mills bill. The editor, or at least one of the ed- 
itors of the paper is Mr. E. L. Godkin, a gentleman of great ability, 
whose writings I have been familiar with for years—a man who wields 
a pen that is as sharp as a scimeter. He belongs to the Cobden Club 
of England. The motto of the Cobden Club is, ‘‘ Free trade, peace, 
good-will among nations; God save the Queen.’’ Moreover, he is a 
member of the New York free-trade club which holds, among other 
fundamental principles, the following: 


They are the men that the 


‘‘greenhorns in the rural 


That the only commercial policy which is in its nature permanent and un- 
changeable, and which, therefore, assures stability in all kinds of business, is 
free trade between nations as between the States of the Union. 


A paper edited by men who subscribe to these tenets can not influ- 
ence the ‘‘greenhorns in the rural districts and the self-deluded grang- 
ers’’ of Michigan. They read and think for themselves, and do not 
believe that free trade with the world is the best thing for them. 

I come now to the question especially raised here, the question ot 
the manner of reducing the surplus. The President recommends in 
his message that the surplus shall be reduced by reducing largely the 
duties on manufactured articles and raw materials, and especially the 
farmer’s wool he would relieve from all duties, making it entirely free. 
He holds thit the farmer who believes the protection to his wool aids 
him is laboring under a delusion. 

I have a high regard for the President, but I do not believe he knows 
as much about what is best for the farmers as the farmers know them- 
Neither his early education nor his profession would lead him 
to that knowledge, and with his statement they take direct issue. 

And I now and here charge that not a single petition from a single 
farmer in all the United States can be found in the room of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means asking for the passage of the ‘‘ Mills bill’ 
or for ‘‘free wool.’’ In the silence of that committee-room to-day, 
unread, ‘‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung,’’ are petitions signed by 
thousands of farmers asking that this bill be not passed, or at least 
that the tariff on wool be not removed. These petitions have gone 
there, and there they slumber. They have not been heard of here 
oflicially as yet. These ‘‘ greenhorns in the rural districts’’ and these 
‘‘deluded grangers’’ have sent their petitions, innocently supposing 
they would be read and that some attention would be paid to them; 
but, in the language of Patrick Henry, the petitions and the petition- 
ers have been ‘‘ spurned with contempt from the foot of the throne.’’ 

And here let me remind the Ways and Means Committee that while 
the “‘spurning’’ the great Virginian denounced was done a hundred 
years ago, 1t was speedily followed by a change of administration, and 
history repeats itself. | Applause on the Republican side. ] 

But the Committee on Ways and Means in its majority report, in 


selves. 


taken, tells them: 


We say to the manufacturer we have put wool on the free-list to enable him 
to obtain foreign wool cheaper, make his goods cheaper, and send them into 
foreign markets and successfully compete with the foreign manufacturer. 

Sir, if he gets his wool cheaper from the farmer, does the farmer make 
or lose money? If the manuifacturer makes his goods cheaper, it must 
be, first, at the expense of the farmer who produces the wool, and, seec- 
ondly, at the expense of the men who work in the mills, and especially, 
if he is going into the ‘‘ markets of the world’ to sell his goods, he can 
only do it when he can make his goods cheaper by getting cheaper raw 
material and cheaper labor than they have abroad. Unless he does 
that, the ‘‘ markets of the world’’ willlaugh himtoscorn. Mr. Chair- 
man, how can you control the ‘‘ markets of the world’’ unless you offer 
as good an article at a cheaper price? And howcan the American 
manufacturer, even with cheap raw material and by cutting down the 
wages of his operatives, compete with the manufacturers of Europe in the 
markets at their own doors? 

Sir, why do you pay attention to the markets of. Europe when you 
have here a market so grand, so profitable, that the whole world is try- 
ing to break in upon it and capture it from you? 

‘*The markets of the world”’ are a *‘ Will o’ the wisp,’’ a delusion 
and snare offered the American people in exchange for permission to 
make this the dumping-ground of the products of the pauper labor ot 
Europe. So well is this fallacy shown by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ezra B. TAYLoR] that I make his words delivered in this Hall 
mine: 

Can we sell glass in Belgium; silks and fine clothsin France; cutlery in Shef- 
field; cottons in Manchester; iron goods in Birmingham; or ships in Liver- 
pool or Glasgow at our present rate of wages? We can as well reach that El 
Dorado of the free-trader’s dreams, the market of the world, with our tariff on 
as off if we can sell needed commodities cheaper than others. We may stand 
in that market-place and cry our wares in vain in any case, unless we can sell 
as cheap asany, We may take our duties offiron and steel, woolens and fibers, 
but will England buy our cereals at greater prices than those of Russia and 
Indiaeost her? Will kindly feelings control her on ’change, and will sentiment 
govern her bargains? 

But the Ways and Means Committee further tell us that sheep cult- 
ure will be more profitable under free wool than now. Facts do not 
warrant this statement The tariff on wool was reduced in 1883, and 
in four years the number of sheep decreased by four and one-half mill- 
ions, or nearly 10 per cent. This unfriendly legislation crippled and 
injured our sheep-owners to the extent named, and now it is proposed 
to strike down every barrier between the home and foreign product. 
Such sheep as our Michigan farms produce can not stand that compe- 
tition which ‘‘ free wool ’’ means. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee never saw the flocks 
of Michigan and Ohio, I presume, and he may have had in mind the 
sheep of Texas. Now, sir, it costs money to raise sheep. The farmer 
has to give the best part of one-half the year in one way and another 
to his flocks. He has to care for them in the summer, and in the win- 
ter, house, feed, and carefully watch over them, and it takes time and 
money. 

When I speak of valuable sheep, sir, I am not talking of the bare- 
legged fence-jumpers of Northern Texas, animals so wonderfully con- 
structed that the naturalist can not tell where the sheep ends and the 
calf begins [laughter]; but I am speaking of the sheep that Michigan 
and Ohio produce upon their farms worth seventy and eighty dollars 
per acre. In Texas, while you will find some good sheep, they are for 
the most part of the kind I have described, roaming over the plains or 
browsing off the cactus. We do not have any such sheep nor any such 
pasture in our country. If we had, the wool would be very much 
cheaper, 1 suppose. 

And just here let me say a word in answer to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. RusseL.i]. He says,‘ You can not compete with 
land worth 21 cents an acre down in the Southwest.’’ Of course we 
can not, and we do not want to, either. That 21-cent-an-acre land in 
the Southwest is under the same flag and the same laws that cover the 
farms of Michigan, and the Republican party does not propose to allow 
any discrimination anywhere under the flag. But we are not willing 
to compete with the 21-cent-per-acre lands on the pampas of South 
America, where the lazy shepherd has only to lie in his hammock, swung 
to the nearest tree, while his flocks feed upon ‘‘no man’s land.’’ Nor 
do we propose to compete with ‘‘the plains of Judea,’’ ‘‘where shep- 
herds watch their flocks by night, all seated on the ground.’’ Neither 
our climate nor the price of our jands will admit of this; hence we draw 
the line of free competition at the boundary line of this country, and 
nowhere outside of it. Mr. Chairman, the intelligent farmers of Michi- 
gan demand that, instead of putting wool upon the free-list, the duty 
shall be restored to where it was in 1867, and political calamity will 
overtake the man or party refusing to the farmers of this country their 
just protection from foreign competition. 

But, sir, the glaring inequalities of the bill as between different classes 
of farming are enough to condemn it in the minds of all fair-minded 
men. Wool, sheep—absolutely indispensable adjuncts to successful 
farming in the North—are struck down with ruthless contempt for the 
sufferers and absolute ignorance of the consequences, while rice, cotton, 
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strength, until to-d there is more wealth and less poverty, more uni- 
versal comfort and | individual want than God ever before, from the 
found 1 of the world, granted to any people. It made the prosecu- 
tion of the war for national life possible and successful, although at a 
cost of unt millions in treasure and the supremest sacrifice of a mill 
ion pati who to-day 
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Mr. ¢ rman, whoa for the changes that the M bill contem- 

plats No th armers ? I challenge you to produce I petitions 
Do the manufacturers? Thev have been begging and beseeching that 
you wil t strike this fatal blow at their industries. Do the labor- 
ing men? You will find from all parts of this country petitions signed 
by laboring men, as such, protesting against the passage of this bill. 
Does ‘I uk for it? No, sir; even Texas does not demand that this 
Mills bili shall be passed, at least so far as concerns the district which 
is repre ted by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILus], if the voice 


of the people 
any criterion, I! 
stituent 


expressed in a convention held in his own district is 


isten to one resolution from the gentleman’s owncon- 


Forsaken by our Representatis 


e, we urge upon our Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congr to work against the Mills bill,and we call upon all good men 
from other States to protect Texas, if her own Representatives fail to do so. 


Mr. Chairman, in considering this question it would be suicidal not 
to watch ani thwart the wishes and hopes of our business and com- 
mercial rivals. As thirty-five years ago England looked for the dawn- 
ing of free trade under Pierce, so to-day she is watching and waiting for 
the passage of this bill with great hope. Canada is waiting also with 
great expectations. What the Dominion expects and hopes for in this 
bill would affect disastrously my own State at least. I hold in my hand 
the daily journal of the Canadian Parliament, labeled: 

House of Commons Debates, second session Sixth Parliament, 51 Victoria, 
Official report of the speech of Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, G. C. M. G., C. B., Minis- 
ter of Finance of Canada, and one of Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries at the Wash- 


ington fishery conference on the fishery treaty; delivered in the House of Com- 
mons of Canada, April 10, 1888, 


I am too much of an American, Mr. Chairman, to know just what all 
these abbreviations stand for; there are enough letters there to teach a 
child the alphabet; but I do know the gentleman to whose name they 
are attached is one of the leading men of Canada; that he is a states- 
man, a profound statesman. I know that he has the confidence of 
the people of Canada, and is worthy of all respect in every way. This 
gentleman made a speech on the date I have given in regard to the 
Mills bill; for this is not the only foram where the Mills bill is being 
discussed. It is being discussed by our neighbors in Canada quite as 
much as here, and perhaps more ably. In this speech Mr. Tupper, in 
answering to luiliament for his doings at Washington, explaining the 
concessions made to the United States and why made, said: 


We have made concessions, a3 I have said, but we have made them with the 
avowed object of placing all our people, not only the fishermen, but the agri- 
culturist, the lumberman, every man in this country, in a better relation with 
the United States than he was before. What is the result”? 


He then seems to put these words into the mouth of the Secretary 
of State for the United States 


As I have said Mr. Bayard told us, the American plenipotentiaries told us that 
there was but one way of obtaining what we wished. ‘‘ You want greater free- 
dom of commercial intercourse. You want relaxation in our tariff arrange- 
ments with respect to natural products in which you are so rich‘and abundant. 
There is but one way toobtain it. Let us by common concession be able to meet 
on common ground and remove this irritating cause of difficulty between the 
two countries out of the way, and you will find that the policy of this Govern- 
ment, the policy of the President and of the House of Representatives, the policy 
of the great Democratic party of the United States, will at once take an onward 
march in the direction you propose, and accomplish steadily that which you 
would desire, is the only way by which it can ever be attained.” 


Mr. Chairman, the ‘‘onward march in the direction you [they] pro- 
pose’’ is straight in the direction of free trade with this country in all 
the products of mine, forest, and farm that Canada has to spare. This 
fully appears in the quotation following. 

Continued Mr. Tupper: 

Those were not empty words; those were the sober utterances of distinguished 
statesmen, who pointed to theavowed policy of the Government of the United 
States as the best evidence of the sincerity of what they said. 


Then with joy at thought of the fulfillment of the free-trade promises, 
he said: 


What has happened already? Already we have action by the financial ex- 
ponentof the Administration of the United States—I mean Mr. MiLits—the gen- 
tleman who in the United States Congress represents the Government of the day, 
and stands in the position most analogous in the United States to the finince 
minister in this House, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
who propounds the policy of the Administration in the House. How is he se- 
lected? The Democratic party, sustaining the Government, selects a man as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives who is in accord with the policy of the 
Administration for the time being, and Mr.CaRr.is_e, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, nominates the chairman of the Committee of Waysand Means 
and all the members of the committee ; and therefore the chairman of that com- 
mittee occupies the position of representing the Government in bringing forward 
such bills as will represent the views and sentiments of the Democratic party in 
the United States supporting the Administration. Whathaveweseen? The ink 
is barely dry upon this treaty before he, as the representative of the Govern- 
ment and chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, brings forward a 
measure todo what? Why,to make free articles that Canada sends into the 
United States, and upon which last year $1,800,000 of duty was paid, 
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If the consumer pays the duty, do you think the finance minister of 
Canada would rejoice in the fact that $1,800,000 his people pay to us 
in duties is to be removed by the Mills bill in return for some conces- 
sion in regard to the fisheries? They understand it over there. 

But this is not all Mr. Tupper said. He continued: 

I do not intend to insult both the great political parties of this country,who 
have since INS, and long before, maintained that the interests of Canada, the 


interests of British North America, were 






intimately bound up in obtaining free 

nterecourse with the United States for our natural products; I do not intend to 
sult the two great parties in this country by telling them that they were fools 
that they did not know what they were doing Down to the present hour we 
have adopted the policy on both sides of the house, and we have pledged 
elves to the people to do everything that lay in our power to obtain a free 
market for the natural products of our country with the United States, and I 
say you must answer me the question as to whether that was an act of supreme 
folly or whether it was wise statesmanship on the part of both parties in this 
country to adopt that policy before you ask me such a question as ** who pays 
the duty?” 

I say that under this bill, which has been introduced, and which, I believe, will 
pass, for it does not require two-thirds of the Senate, where the Republican ma- 
jority isonly one in the whole House, to pass this bill; it requiresa majority of one 
only, and ] am very sanguine that this bill will pass during the present session. 
Modified it may be, but I am inclined to think the amendments will be still 
more in the interests of Canada than asthe bill standsto-day. If this isthe case, 








| I think we may congratulate ourselves upon securing the free admission of our 
| lumber, upon which was paid during the last year no less than $1,3!5,450, On 


copper ore, made free by the Mills bill, we paid, or there was paid to make it 
meet the views of the honorable gentleman opposite more correctiy—$96,945 
On salt $21,992 duty was paid. This is rendered tree by the Mills bill. J am 
sorry to find, as I hoped would be the case from the first copy of the bill that 
came to me, that potatoes were not included amongst vegetables. Iam sorry 
to find there is a doubt as to whether the term “ vegetables not specially 
cnumerated”’ will not exclude potatoes. 

That is the only thing about the bill the finance minister of Canada 
does not approve. The only criticism our brethren in Canada make to 
this bill is that it is not certain whether potatoes are included in the 
free-list. How easily it can be gotten over! Let the majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means send a soothing telegram to Mr. Tupper 
stating they regret exceedingly that any action of theirs should cause 
him and his people so much pain, and that potatoes shall go on the free- 
list, ‘‘ by the eternal,’’ in the language of General Jackson. 

The finance minister of Canada continued: 

Of wool we sent last year 1,519,309 pounds of one kind, and a variety of othe: 
kinds, upon which a duty was paid to the extent of $183,852. Now,as I say,o: 
articles of prime importance and interest to Canada the removal of duty by the 
Mills bill amounts to no less than $1,800,193 

Will my brethren on the other side, who say that the consumer pays 
the tax or duty, tell me why the finance minister of Canada and the 
Canadian Parliament should rejoice together in the fact that $1,800,000 
duties their own people had paid last year is to be paid no more for- 
ever after the Mills bill becomes law’? [Applause. ] 

What a grand thing it would be for Michigan, for instance, to havo 
free wool and free potatoes. My district is tributary to Detroit, and 
only the grand Detroit River separates Michigan from the province ot 
Ontario, one of the finest belts of land on the planet. In that prov- 
ince the farmers pay their hands only about 90 per cent. of what we 
pay ours. They support their families for not to exceed 75 per cent. 
of what it costs the Michigan farmers to support theirs. Our Michi- 
gan farmers built railroads to Detroit, so that after supplying their 
own hamlets, villages, and cities the surplus might be shipped to the 
commercial emporium of that State; but if you give Canada the right 
to ship and bring in her wool, potatoes, and other farm products free 


| of duty, I wish to ask you, do you think it the right way to enhance 


| live in those same rural districts of Michigan, Ohio, the great States of 


the interest of the men of Michigan who live and toil upon farms? 


| Sir, so far as my district is concerned, we prefer to keep the bars up 


along Lake Huron and the Detroit River. 

They are stubborn upon this point, too, even in the face of the alleged 
facts, charged by free-traders and the members of the Cobden Club, that 
they do not know ‘‘ whatis good’’ for them, and areonly ‘‘greenhorns’’ 
from the rural districts, and ‘‘deluded grangers.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, when I use those words I put quotation marks about 
them; they are not mine; they could only spring from the brain of a 
free-trader, and instead of deserving their intended sting I challenge 
you to find a more intelligent, industrious, and patriotic people than 


the West, and in the State of New York. 
the most part. Forthem I more especially speak. 


They are farmers, too, for 
They do their own 


| thinking, and join issue with the idea that placing wool upon the free- 


| list will inure to their benefit. 


My friend from New York City [Mr. Fircu], who talked about the 


farmers, represents a great and rich district in the heart of the city of 


New York. He represents for one class the great importers of that 
city. They are the men who want a commission out of the farmers of 
this country, and not only do they want that, but they want to say how 
much that commission shall be. Every dollar these importers pay 
is so much taken from their profits. They can not add it to the cost 
to the consumer, because of the competition of the domestic article 
which is free of a duty charge. Hence the great body of importers, 
naturally and honestly, because their interests lie in that direction, 
are free-traders. : 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff is no magician’s wand by which poverty ca: 
be turned into riches or beggars to millionaires. It is a business prop- 
osition embodied into law. It virtually says, as between the products 
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and labor of this country and any other, that where they compete, our 
own shall be cared for first, and as far as justice to all will allow 
But if men and States refuse to take advantage of it by utilizing the 
opportunities and agencies around and beneath them, # will bring no 
aid. Our different commonwealths, so unequally prosperous, vividly 
illustrate this truism. All under one law, yet in States where brain 
and pluck and work have been utilized, we see marvelous prosperity. 
And in States where these factors have lain dormant and discouraged, 
we see the opposite. 

To illustrate this fact let me compare three States: Texas, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky combined, with Michigan alone. The three 
first-named suffered the least from the war and are among the most 
prosperous of the States affected by the war. Comparison with those 
swept by the conflict would not be just. 

The population of the three States combined in 1880 was 3,858,896 
That of Michigan was 1,636,937, a difference in favor of the tin 
States of 2,221,959. 
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| 


| within the borders of this great confederacy. 


The total number of manufacturing establishments in the three States 


was 10,699, in Michigan 8,873, or only 1,826 less in number than the 
three combined. 

‘The wages paid out in the three States in these establishments was, 
in round numbers, $19,000,000. In Michigan alone $25,000,000, a 
difference in favor of Michigan of $6,000,000. 

The number of hands employed in the three States in manufactur 
ing was 63,901. In Michigan 77,591, a difference of 13,690 in favor of 
Michigan. 

These workingmen in the three States received upon the average 
$302 per year., In Michigan $326 per year. 

The three States were for the most part engaged in one industry 
agricultnre. Michigan took advantage of the tariff laws and diversi- 
fied hers, as is shown by the following comparison: 

The three States in 1880 had 68,470,769 acres in farms; Michigan 
had 13,869,221 acres. 

The average value per acre in the three States was $8.80; in Michi- 
gan, $35.98. 

In the three States where one person was engaged in manufacturing 
there were 61 persons engaged in other callings, while in Michigan for 
every person so engaged there were but 21 engaged in other pursuits. 

Of persons over ten years of age in 1880, in the three States, 30 per 
cent. were engaged in farming; in Michigan only 20 per cent. 

I have not the data for comparison between these three States and 
Michigan since 1480. If the speakers upon the other side have they 
have kept them scrupulously hidden. But asfor myown State, her pro 
gress from 1880 to 1884, the date of our last census, was simply marvel- 
ous. The number of persons engaged in manufacturing there rose 
from 77,591 in 1880 to 128,986 in 1884, an increase of 51,395in four years, 
or at the rate of 1,000 per month. The wages paid during the last year 
named was $44,000,000, and the average rate paid rose from $326 in 
1880 to $342 in 1884. 

During the same time the farm lands of Michigan increased in value 
by the sum of $81,000,000, and the farm personal property by the sum 
of $17,000,000, making a total increase in this industry of $98,000,000. 


The entire wealth of the State rose from $1,800,000,000 in 1880 to | 


$2,000,000,000 in 1884, or nearly $1,000,000 per week! Sir, this com 
parison answers the question so often asked in this debate, ‘‘ If the tarifi 


is such a good thing, why does it not benefit all parts of the country | 


alike?’’ Itdoes in any and all parts where industry and thrift take 
advantage of the protection it offers against foreign competition. It 
will take more than the gentleman from Texas to convince the farmers 


of Michigan that these ten thousand workshops with their hundred thou- | 


sand workmen right at their doors, whose robust limbs are to be clothed 
and hungry mouths fed, are not better customers for them than ‘‘ the 
markets of the world’’ with an ocean to cross to find them. And not 


even the President can convince them that they will be better off with | 


the barriers that have made their prosperity possible removed or in any 
considerable degree changed. To the people of my State at least the 
tariff has not been that ‘‘iniquitous,’’ ‘‘ blighting,”’ ‘‘ unjust,’’ ‘‘rob- 


ber’’ so fearfully painted by our friends upon the other side of this | 


question. 

It is true, sir, and I state it in connection with this comparison that 
many farms in Michigan are mortgaged. But of nine-tenths of them 
it may be said they stand for either part of the purchase price of the 


land, farm improvements, like buildings, or have been given by one of 


several heirs, who buys their interests and keeps the farm. It is not 
true, as has been asserted here, that 47 per cent. of the farms of Mich- 
igan are mortgaged, but it is true that of the whole number not to ex- 
ceed 19 per cent. are thus encumbered, and those for the most part for 
the sufficient reasons above given. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Payson). 
pired. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I ask for but two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [Cries of ‘*Go on!’’] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. 
objection, to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, the comparisons I have made have not been invid 
ous, and are for the purpose of calling a halt to our friends upon th 


The gentleman’s time has ex 
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other side and spurring them to » and do likewis Sir, n an 
has a profounder regard or more heartfelt desire the welfare of a 
the people of this country than | é 1 my desires in this re 

are those of my State, The menof Michigan to the ber of 100,000 
would to-day f necessars¢ march to the defense of M l } 
other Southern State. But I want them to keep } h 

march of improvement. That is all I ask Che t Y will not make 
them rich, but the opportunity the tariff gives will make them Lif 
they will but accept it; and when that t col en thei 

farms shall be cut up and cuitivated, their mines developed, their vast 
forests made into lumber, when they have villages, cities, and ha ts 
thickly strewn amongst them, as have Michigan and other Northern 
States, when the last vestige of everything provincial shall have ce 
parted, then will prosperity indeed and in fact be a reality to every man 


| Applause 
In that swift-coming day of perfect union and brotherly lov 

of the sires who fell with Warren at Bunker Hill will stand hand in 

hand and see eye to eye with the sons of the sires of South Carolin 











where rang the shouts of Marion’s men, and followed quick the crack 

| of the avenging rifle as they drove the alien enemy o the swamps 
and sea. In that day the Mississippi River will carry exed to the 
ocean the burdens of the great Northwest, an empire within a Repab 
lie. 

The limpid waters of the great lakes will be united with ¢ e of 
the Father of Waters, a silver cord helping to bind the Union together 
forever, while bands of steel will unite the North to the South and the 
East to the West, and over and above all will float the banner of the 
nation which we all now love, and none other than which our children 
shall ever know. Chat banner with its red and white and azure blue 
shall stand for the power, the courage, for the justice of this na 
tion, and a beacon of hope and inspiration to the oppressed of all 1es 
to the wronged of every land. [| Applaus« 

The Tariff. 
Protect Al erpt \ ° 
world 
. —— r 
SPEECH 
+ ‘ : > . 
HON. JACOB ROMELS, 
OT Onli¢é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursda Way 17, 1888 

The Hous ng in Committee of the W Hi ate « I 
and having under consideration the bill (HL. R. 9051) to re ta 
plify the laws in relation tot collection of t 

Mr. ROMEIS said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN Che people of the Tenth district of Ohio. who have 
twice honored me by an election to this House, are no strangers to the 
tariff question The beauties of free trade have been pictured to them 
in glittering colors by that great word-painter, my predecessor on this 
floor, who is one of the high priests of the philosophy of the 

lub. They have passed judgment on that picture, however, : 
at first they were deluded by the splendid rhetoric and the 
arguments of that gentleman, they have finally perceived their fa 


| 





I want but two minutes, if there be no | 


| suming Republican, a believer in this trath, that t 





and recognized the fact that the doctrine of free trade is inim 
the best interests of our country. Instead of continuing in Congress 
the gifted advocate of free trade they have sent here a plain and unas- 
1@ protection o 

American industries against the free competition of the underpaid 
labor of the whole rest of the world is the corner-stone of the pros- 
perity of our people. 


l 
j 
I 
[ 


The Tenth district of Ohio contains anumber of cities and towns which 
flourish chiefly by their industries. Before the war Toledo was a city 
of 13,000 inhabitants. Now it has a population of more than 80,000 
This wonderful growth is due almost entirely to the establishment of 


factories and workshops which employ many thousands of artisans and 


wage-workers, and to its splendid water and railroad faciliti rhe 
other cities and towns in the district owe their present size and pros- 


perity also to the industrial establishments located within them, and 
their people recognize their value so fully that they are always ready 
toaoffer substantial aid in land and money to those who desire to estab- 
lish new factories within their limits. The farmers of the district like- 
wise understand that to be near industrial cities and towns with well- 
paid laboring populations means the very best home market for them 

and so fully and thoroughly are they convinced of this, that while I 
have received numerous petitions from them for the preservation of the 
protective system, not oue of them, Republican or Democrat, has ever 
asked me to vote for the bill now before us. 
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As all the petitions from my district were referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, which, I understand, never looked at them, I tried 
to have one of them inserted in the Recorp, but even that poor conso- 
lation was refused, and for that reason I now desire to incorporate in 
my remarks a copy of a memorial to Congress, sent to me from all parts 
of my district, so thatthe views and demands of my people may become 
known to the members of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill clearly discriminates against the 
North and in favor of the South. It proposes to abolish the duties 
on nearly all products which the Northern farmer raises, while it 
leaves protected Southern rice and Southern sugar, both as much ar- 
ticles of food and necessaries of life as any other product of the soil. 
Why shall the South have protection and the North have none? Le- 
cause the bill is a sectional one, conceived in the spirit of sectionalism, 
and born of a sectional majority of the Ways and Means Committee, 
assisted in its labors by a couple of Northern midwives. 

We have heard a great deal about ‘‘ protection robbery ’’ since this 
debate began, but none of the gentlemen who have inveighed against 
it have had a word to say against the tribute which the Southern ‘‘rob- 
ber’’ exacts from the whole people of the North by means of the tax 
on rice and sugar. I ama protectionist, not for one section, but for 
the whole country, North and South, East and West. Iam in favor 
of protecting every legitimate industry of the country against the un- 
fair competition of the outside world. 

The free-trade advocates demand the right to buy in the cheapest 
markets. This is thesame old cry of the South that has led to somuch 
sectional feeling and contributed no small part to the animosities that 
led to the war of the rebellion. To buy in the cheapest markets of 
the world and to import the purchased articles free of duty means 
either the destruction of the industries of this country or the reduc- 
tion of the wages, and consequently of the condition of the working- 
men to those of the workingmen not only of Europe, but of Asia also. 

The people of the South, or their leaders at least, are still laboring 
under the delusion that the industrial prosperity of the North can be 
safely destroyed, or the wages of the Northern workingman can with- 
out detriment to the welfare of the whole people be reduced to those 
paid the labor of Europe or the cheap black laborers of the South with- 
out injury to themselves. They are grievously mistaken. The pros- 
perity of the South depends upon the prosperity of the North. The 
interests of all the sections of this great country, as diversified as they 
are, are still common, bound indissolubly together, and none of them 
can be injured without injuring all. The South never knows her true 
and best interests so long as she believes that she ought to buy what 
she needs in England and Europe and that she has no interest in the 
welfare of the North. Southern orators have declaimed against the 
Republican doctrine that a home market is the best, but they them- 
selves do not practice what they preach, for they believe in a home 
market for all such of their products as have the competition of foreign 
countries. Sugar and rice proveit. They want to secure tothemsel ves 
a good home market for these articles, so that they may be protected 
against the pauper labor of the West Indies and China. And as the 
natural resources of the South are developed, as they must and will be, 
even though some of her statesmen almost weepingly regret that her 
mountains are rich in ore and her forests abound in usefal timber, so 
will her industries multiply and increase, and with them the desire to 
protect them against the unfair competition of cheap labor, in order 
that the home market may remain for them. 

The gentlemen who support this bill well know that our manufact- 
urers can not compete with those of Europe if this bill becomes a law. 
The European manufacturer has cheaper capital and cheaper labor at 
his command, and also a government back of him that supports the 
ships which earry his freight to foreign countries, and in some instances 
even pays him a bounty on the goods he exports. What, then, is to 
become of our workingmen when the factories are closed? The coun- 
try yet has a Jargeand unsettled publicdomain, homesteads for millions 
of citizens, you may say. Nodoubt many of them would be compelled 
to become farmers, and the result would be that from consumeis they 
would become producers of wheat, corn, and other products of the 
soil. What benefit would the farmer North and South, Eastand West 
derive from such a change? It would increase the overproduction of 
everything the farmer raises, and must cheapen the prices. The farmer 
would grow poorer, just as the workingmen who would remain in the 
industries and work for such low wages as would enable the manufact- 
urer to compete with his foreign competitors. 

You gentlemen on the other side talk about opening to us the mar- 
kets of the world. How? They will be no more open to us after the 
destruction of the protective system than they are now, unless you 
mean that our workingmen will, after the destruction of our home 
market, be compelled to work for even lower wages than those of other 
countries, so that we may be enabled to underbid foreign manufict- 
urers in their own countries. And England and such other countries 
as now buy our wheat and corn will pay us no higher price for these 
articles if we have free trade, with which my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
Hatcu] threatens us if we do not accept this bill, than they pay us 
now. 

The proposition to put wool on the free-list and to still pay a duty 


? 
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of about 40 per cent. on manufactured woolen goods is a cunning de- 
vice to arraign the wool-grower and the manufacturer of woolens against 
each other. To the manufacturer this bill holds out the inducement 
to enrich himself at the expense of the wool-grower, but only for a 
while. If the manufacturers of woolen goods are no fools, they will 
see that free wool is only a bait for them, for their support of the Mills 
bill. If they should be foolish enough to swallow the bait and help to 
make wool free of duty, they would at once cause all farmers who 





grow wool to clamor for the repeal on all woolen manufactures, and 
that is precisely what the cunning managers of the free-trade party 


desire. The latter seek first to kill off wool-growing with the help of 
the woolen manufacturer and then to kill the woolen industry with 
the help of the farmers who can no longer raise wool in competition 
with foreign countries. 

The woolen blanket has long had todo duty as a free-trade argument 
in this connection, but only by perversion of the facts. If there really 
was as much profit in manufacturing woolen blankets, as well as every- 
thing else, as these free-trade philosophers claim, everybody would want 
to go into the business and help ‘‘rob’’ the farmer and laborer. The 
fact is that the poor people in this country had no blankets until we 
had protection and commenced manufacturing them here, while now 
everybody has them, and at low and reasonable prices too. Since 
blanket-making was made possible by a protective tariff we have manu- 


| factured them and they are now being sold at much lower prices than 
| they could be purchased for when no duty was paid on them. The 
| same holds true of carpets; they are now so cheap that but few people 


are so poor as not to be able to carpet their floors. ‘The same is also 
true of everything eijse, and there can be no truer saying than that the 
protective tariff has, by stimulating competition at home, reduced the 
prices of all commodities of life so that they are within the reach of 
every body. 

You gentlemen who advocate free trade, or, being ashamed of that 
term, claim to be in favor of a low tariff, have no appreciation of the 
condition of the working people in Europe, and of the doleful influence 
their miserable condition has on everything there. You know they 
come here by thousands and by hundreds of thousands every year to 
better their condition; still you will not take warning, but try to in- 
augurate the same conditions in this country that drove those people 
from their native lands. If you will go there and study the situation, 
see what free trade or a tariff that is not protective, but for revenue only, 
has done for them you will surely return with your free-trade philoso- 
phy all knocked out of you, unless you belong to that class that never 

earns or forgets anything. 

How do the people live there? Look at the consular reports pub- 
lished by the State Department and you will find their chief articles 
of nourishment to be potatoes, bread, and thin soups. Meat with them 
isa delicacy, and those things which we call delicacies here are un- 
known to them even by name. To reduce our people to that condi- 
tion, while this country is rich in resources and fertile, would be a 
crime indeed. History knows no people who have ever enjoyed as 
great prosperity as the people of this country have done and now do 
under the beneficent system of protection, which gives America to the 
Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, the very formation of the Government of the United 
States, the adoption of the Constitution, were brought about by a de- 
sire, or, rather, the necessity of having free trade between the States 
and protection against the rest of the world. I have no time to relate 
how the young States of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsy]- 
vania were compelled to take steps to form a tariff union to be able to 
protect their infant industries as well as their revenues arising from 
that protection. Andasit was then, soit is now, and willever be. In 
Germany, while free trade or a tariff for revenue only prevailed there, 
the industries languished and the manufactures of that country, under 
the competition of all surrounding countries, had become so cheap as to 
be noted also for their worthlessness. The German commissioner to 
our Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia even said in his official 
report that to the exhibits of his country must be applied the censure, 
*‘Cheap and poor.’’ Now, that has all changed since 1876 in Ger- 
many. 

Since then the German Government, following our example, has en- 
acted a protective tariff; the quality of German manufactures has been 
improved wonderfully, the quantity has increased, wages have steadily 
risen, and to-day the condition of the working classes in Germany is 5\) 
per cent. better than ten years ago, as even free-trade consuls of the 
United States in that country testify. 

I want to add to my remarks here what Bismarck said on the Ameri- 
can. tariff: 

BISMARCK ON THE AMERICAN TARIFF. 

On the 14th of May, 1882, Bismarck, speaking in the German Reichstag, uttered 
this indorsement and admiration of the American policy of protection: 

“The success of the United States in material development is the most illus- 
trious of modern time. The American nation has not only successfully borne 
and suppressed the most gigantic and expensive war of all history, but imme- 
diately afterward disbanded its Army, found employment for all its soldiers and 
marines, paid off most of its debt, given labor and homes to all the unemployed 
of Europe as fast as they could arrive within its territory, and still by a system 


of taxation 80 indirect as not to be perceived, much less felt. Because it is my 
deliberate judgment that the prosperity of America is due to its system of pro- 
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The irpi 1S ¢ ni rail r iv li nosed of. ive iM) 
{ on spirits used in the arts, and on wholesale 
lishments, so as to allow the States to tax s ‘ : l 
repeal the duty on sugar, and a premium equal to t 
taken off should be paid to encourage the pre ‘ 
parts of the countr Ge;r! nv, Fr ¢ i ‘ 
premiums until the product n t] »count 3 t 
sumption. 
Chen our 12,06 30 » and lak ist, includ ‘ 
to be pul in a¢ of defense Phe Se ’ 
this House last I i had onew gun W 
cadets, or officers, a men; that th had to } ‘ l 
and which, in case war, would obsolets What a r 
Vemocratic party 18 1n on ntora rpius ¥ nit 
in defense of the country; notonem un with \ ! \ 
future or present o ! rand th which tod l sho 
Our Navy, t o, should be eased to at least de it s 1 
vide a reserve for it we ought toenco1 re the buil I ce l i 
ers which carry our trade and our mail in times of pe 5 
timesofwar. This could bedone by reasonable expenditu 





ever the proposal is made the how] of ‘‘subsidy’’ is rai 


such ships should be drawn in accordance with the r 
Ndvy Department and with its approval. This would help to 


up our merchant marine, and the sh 








would also carry the mer, who would soon kno 
all the markets of Sou nd tl} ist. if not in ( 
for the soldier, who n¢ n m tl poor yu 

tion, and keep on paying off the debt of the country, and when 
hese things are done, as wisdom and patriotism dictate, t 





no surplus, 


disappeared. Hi ( 





If our people would be more patriotic, and not so much , J 
know—if they would patronize their own industries and t 
there would be still more employment for American labo ve IN 
chase annually about $600,000,000 worth of commodities in ] 
at least one-half of which represent articles which ean be and are be 
manufactured in the United States. But many people tak 
in boasting of wearing imported clothes, eating off imported na, : tes 
drinking imported wines and liquors out of imported glasses 1 be 4 
comes an American citizen, w should take the greatest p Pon 
ronizing American industries. Mr. S 
Free-traders claim that if we would buy more of Eur irope | { of the ¢ 
would buy more of us, and they point especially to German l The Clerk re 


France, which countries have prohibited the importation « I In 


pork, saying thatit we purchased more there they would again admit 

our pork. ‘This is foolish; they prohibit our pork for other reason ; 

and it Americans were really desirous of getting even with France and ~ 

Germany on that point, all they had to do would be to drink no more 

German and French wines and liquors, for which we pa lions of 

lollars every year. Thereis nothing very enticing about most of thes , the Sout 

wines and liquors, as our consuls in those countries report in their de- | prospe 

scriptions of the adulterations of these articles of drink which are ex- " 

ported to the United States. French wines, for instance, are largely | < 

adulterated with German potato spirits, the vilest spirits made; and 

French brandies, for which immense prices are paid, are chiefly made 

of these same potato spirits. The residue of the potatoes from which | ' ol 

the spirits are made, which go to fortify French wine and brandies, is | Commissioner of 

fed to the hogs, and make the German pork. er of the Pres 
[Here the hammer fell. ] sone de 
Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman from Ohio wishes for a little } 


more time I hope there will be no objection. CO} f this res 


Mr. ROMEIS. I thank the gentleman from Ilinoi I only wish to | “pee cd J 
say in conclusion that the charge made by the other side of this Cham- a 
ber about the farmer and laborer being ‘‘robbed’’ is, in my judg 
all bosh. Tothat class I claim to belong. I haveand pay the expense 
of a farm in Ohio since 1869, and I know that I pay less to-day than I | 
did is 69 for every thing used about and on the farm. I paid $2a 
barrel for salt in the spring of 1869, and now I can buy better salt for | '°° 








60 cents a barrel. When my people use a pound of salt inz “oo tee 
ter, for which they pay say one-quarter of a cent, and sell the salt in the | * "°° *©"" 
butter for 18 or 24 cents, where isthe loss? And if the manufactu ume > © : , 
are all ‘‘robbers,”’ as some gentlemen on that side try to make u b Guy f 
lieve, why do you want to give them free wool and 40 per cent. pro- |! “<7 
tection, and so make them richer and the farmer poore > — 

I want to print with my remarks what Hon. Thomas H. Dudley. of _ pe 
New Jers iid to the farmers of Lancaster, Pa., in Februar 1887 5 eae ¥ 


in answer to Hon. Frank H. Hurd. <y crn 
First, we want protection in the cases where we can com te so asto ke 
manufacturing 
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with the devil,’’ and a party in this country sometimes denominated 
‘*the party of great moral ideas’’ has, I believe, at all times been dis- 
posed to treat it as subordinate to what has been termed the ‘‘higher 
law,’’ which, correctly understood, means that whenever the Constitu- 
tion did not authorize the doing of anything which in its opinion should 
be done, it was to be disregarded, or, to put it ina milder form, so con- 
strued as to authorize the thing to be done. 

But the Democratic party for nearly a century adhered to the idea 
that the Constitution was intended by those who framed it to be, within 
the scope of the powers delegated by it to the Federal Government, the 
highest law of the land. It persistently repudiated the assumption, 
not always avowed, but not unfrequently acted upon, of the existence 
of any law in this country higher than the Constitution. 

It also repudiated the idea that the Federal Government could right- 
fully exercise any power not expressly or by necessary implication 
delegated to it by the Constitution. 

In Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee, Judge Marshall said: 


On the other hand, it is perfectly clear that the sovereign powers vested in 
the’State governments by their respective constitutions remained unaltered and 
unimpaired, exceptso far as they were granted to the Government of the United 
States, These deductions do not rest upon general reasoning, plain and obvi- 
ous as they seem to be. They have been positively recognized by one of the 
ariféles in amendment of the Constitution, which declares that ‘the powers 
not delegatad to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or tothe people.” The Gov- 
ernment, then, of the United States, can claim no powers which are not granted 
to it by the Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be such as are 
expressly given, or given by necessary implication. 

So said Judge Marshall. 

Turn, then, to the Constitution and put your finger on that clause 
wherein the *‘ power”? is ‘‘ expressly’ given,’’ or wherein it is ‘‘ given 
by necessary implication,’’ for Congress to create an executive depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

I have read with care the debates on this subject, and with one single 
exception no gentleman, so faras I know, has had the temerity to try it. 

True, the idea that the power does not exist bas been flippantly rid- 
iculed by one, its existence has been boldly asserted by others, and the 
idea that Congress is to be bound by the written Constitution that we 
all take an oath to support and defend almost repudiated by another. 
Such was the character of the speeches in which the advocates of this 
scheme indulged in the Forty-ninth Congress. 

What is the object, then, of this bill? Avowedly it is to make the 
Agricultural Department, which is now not an executive department, 
an executive department, and to create the office of secretary of agri- 
culture and make him when appointed a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. Speaker, to begin with, there is no such thing as a ‘‘ Cabinet 
officer ’’ known to our laws or Constitution. The words ‘‘Cabinet’’ or 
‘*Cabinet officers ’’ are not to. be found in the statutes or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, 

True, for the sake of convenience, the Presidents from an early day 
called the heads of the several Executive Departments together from 
time to time for consultation upon grave matters of state, and custom 
or common parlance recognizes these officers, when assembled for such 
purpose, as the ‘‘Cabinet’’ and these heads of Departments as ‘‘ Cabi- 
net officers.’’ 

In point of fact, for some time after the Constitution was framed 
there was no uniform custom of assembling the heads of Departments 
for the purposes of consultation. 

In a letter written by Thomas Jefferson, found in volume 4 of his 
correspondence, touching differences which had sprung up between the 
heads of the Departments at that time, he said: 

The ordinary business of every day is done by consultation between the 
President and the head of the Department alone to which it belongs. 

For measures of importance or difficulty a consultation is held with the heads 
of Departments, either assembled or by taking their opinion sseparately in con- 
versation or in writing. 

the latter is most strictly in the spirit of the Constitution, because the Presi- 
dent in weighing the advice of all is left free to make up an opinion for himself. 
In this way they are not brought together, and it is not necessarily known to 
any what opinion the others have given. This was General Washington’s prac- 
tice for the first two or three years of his administration, ete: 

In his Commentaries on the Constitution Judge Story says: 

The next provision is as to the power of the President to require the opinions 
in writing of the headsof Departments. It has been remarked that this isa mere 
redundancy, and the mght would result from the very nature of the office. 
Still it is not without use, as it imposes a more strict responsibility and recog- 
nizes a public duty of high importance and value in critical times, Ithasin the 
progress of the Government been repeatedly acted upon, but by no President 
with more wisdom and propriety than by President Washington. (2 Story on 
Con., see. 1493.) 

Mark the language of the Constitution: 

Ile (the President) may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal offi- 
cers in each of the Executive Departments upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices, ete, 


Not that he may require the opinion of either or any of the heads of 
Departments otherwise than in writing, or upon any subject relating 
to any of the duties of any one or about anything other than the duties 
of his own office. 

So that neither the Constitution nor the laws of the land recognize 
any such thing as a Cabinet. It is unknown to both, and is the crea- 
ture of custom and custom only. 


The President may, if he choose, never hold another Cabinet meet- 
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ing, or he may, if he elect, hold them at his pleasure, and decline to 
have present either or any of the present heads of the Executive De- 
partments. And why? Because the language of the Constitution is, 
‘‘The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America.’’ Not the President and the heads of Departments, 
but in him and him only, is the executive power vested. 

And if the Constitution has vested the executive power in him, who 
shall say that another shall share with him without his will the re- 
sponsibility for the correct exercise of that power? 

Is it provided in the Constitution that the heads of the Executive 
Departments shall exercise any executive power? Letus examine this. 
The word department is mentioned but three times in the whole in- 
instrument. 

Section 2 of Article II provides that— 

The President shall be Commander-ir-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several States when called into the actual 
service of the United States; he may require the opinion in writing of the 
principal officer in each of the Executive Departments upon any subject relat- 
ing to the duties of their respective offices, etc. 

This is the second mention made of a Department in the Constitu- 
tion. It is called not a Department, but an ‘‘ Executive Department.”’ 

The connection in which it is ised is deeply significant. ‘lhe head 
of that Department, ‘‘its principal officer,’’ is made to answer in writing 
the requirement of the President. But that requirement must relate, 
not to any subject that the whim or caprice of the President may sug- 
gest, it must relate to the duties of his effice. Whose office? The office 
of the ‘‘ principal officer’’ of the particular Department. But what is 
the character of duties these Departments perform? They are Execu- 
tive Departments, and manifestly their duties are executive duties, or 
perhaps they may be more properly called ‘‘ political duties.’’ True, 
Congress may, where it has the constitutional power to enact the law, 
impose ministerial duties on Department officers. Such duties are not 
*‘executive’’ or ‘‘political,’’ and, therefore, not under the exclusive 
control of the executive, but under the control of publiclaw. (Ken- 
dall vs. United States, 12 Peters, page 609. ) 

3ut this bill provides for the creation of an executive department, 
and manifestly its duties are executive duties. Certainly they are not 
legislative nor judicial duties, for section 1, Article I, of the Constitu- 
tion tell us that— 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

And section 1, Article ill, tell us that— 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish. 

It must follow, therefore, that the functions and duties performed 
by the Executive Departments are executive functions or duties. But 
we have seen that the executive power of the Government is vested in 
the President. Manifestly, then, these Departments act under his di- 
rection, subordinate to him, and as instrumentalities merely, though 
provided for in the Constitution, to aid him in the execution of the 
powers vested in him by the Constitution. And what power can he ex- 
ercise rightfully as the Executive that is not delegated to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution? Let Judge Marshal answer that 
question. I repeat it: 

The Government of the United States can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be such 
as are expressly given or given by necessary implication. 

In what provision of the Constitution is any power expressly given 
over agriculture? In what provision is any power given by necessary 
implication over agriculture? Unlessitcan be shown that such power 
is given in either one or the other of the ways mentioned, Judge Mar- 
shall tells us, the Government can not claim it. 

Mr. Speaker, have these Executive Departments any executive power 
not vested in the President ? 

This brings us to the third provision of the Constitution, in which 
the Departments are mentioned. Paragraph 2, section 2, Article II, 
provides that— 

Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they 


think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of De- 
partments. 


Certainly there is no power given in this provision over agriculture, 
and these Departments acquire nothing by it except to appoint such 
inferior officer as Congress may think proper to authorize them by law 
to appoint. 

But if power has been granted to Congress to legislate in regard to 
agriculture, the Executive must enforce such legislation. This leads 
us to inquire, what power Congress has over agriculture. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution contains eighteen distinct 
grants of power to Congress. It is not necessary to enumerate them 
now. The eighteenth grant is in these words: 


The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be Necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
Departement or officer thereof. 

This is the first mention of a Department in the Constitution. It 
will not be contended that any power has been vested in any Depart- 
ment or officer thereof, other than those named. If there is any power 
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ever agriculture in any one of the seventeen preceding grant ‘ 
advocate of this bill name it; specify which grantitis? There are 
other grants of power in the Constitution, notably those in At \ 
but there is no pretense that they relate to agriculture 

Where, then, is this power to be found ? 

I have endeavored toshow that the Departments cont i 

he Constitution are Executive Departments; that the 
ecutive duties; that their functions are executive functions 
powers are exec utive powers 

Mr. Speaker, what is agriculture? Is it the trans] 
cultural products from one State to another, or from one c try to 
other? If so, by this process of reasoning, the man engaged in 
ping cotton from Memphis to New Orleans, or from New Or 
Liverpool, by this vocation becomes an agriculturist. Che in é 
wise engaged in shipping the n ufactured goods vi ! 
points becomes a manufacturer. 

Mr. Speaker, this is commerce, and is subject to the: it 
Congress under the commerce clause of the Constitution, t it is not 
agriculture, nor is it manufacturing. 

In Telegraph Company vs. Texas, 105 U. S., page 464, Chic 
Waite, delivering the opinion of the court, said 

A telegraph company occupies the same relation to commerce 
messages that a railroad company does as a carrier of goods B companies 





are instruments of commerce and their business is commerce 

We can not deceive ourselves, then, by trying to find the powe 
create this Department in the commerce clause. It is not there 

What is agriculture? Itis defined by the lexicograplers to be ‘‘t 
art or science of cultivating the earth.’’ Who will pretend that th 
is a function of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Speaker, the ablest gentleman, who by his vote and voice has 
advocated this measure, scrupulously avoided committ 
pointing out the clause of the Constitution which confers any such 
power in Congress. But he did say: 

I do not understand that 








agriculture is a function of goverr 





What does he mean by the word ‘‘function?’’ It means ‘* empl 
ment, office, occupation, duty, power.’’ His real meaning then is that 
the art or science of cultivating the soil is not the employment, office, oc 
cupation, duty or power of government. I agree to this detinitior 
I agree to the conclusion he reached, namely: ‘* That agriculture is not 
a function of government,’’ and I regret that at this point we must 
part company. 

But let us analyze this sentence: 

I do not understand that agri ire isa function of governr 


fore entitled as a matter of right to be represented by a Cabinet officer, nor is 


this measure based upon any such assumption 





Transpose this sentence and it reads: ‘‘To be entitled to be repre- 
sented by a Cabinet officer as a matter of right, agriculture should be 
a function of government; but I do not understand thatit is a function 
of government, and therefore it is not entitled to be represented b 
Cabinet officer.’’ That is the logic of the position, and yet its author 
advocated the bill on the grounds stated. 

But, Mr. Spcaker, does the fact that the carrying the mails is a 
function of government entitle it as a ‘‘ matter of right’’ to be repre 
sented by a Cabinet officer? Notatall. In point of fact, for years 
after the postal system was established the Postmaster-General did not 
attend Cabinet meetings, and never, until invited by President Jack 
son, though that Department was created contemporaneously with the 
others. The fact is, there is no such thing as a ‘* Cabinet,’’ legally 


speaking, and no function of government is entitled as a matter of 





right to be represented in the Cabinet meetings, as they are called. 
The whole matter is summed up in theconstitutional provision- 
That he (the President) may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 


officer in each of the Executive Departments, upon any subject relating t 
duties of their respective offices 

The President may do this, or not do it, and no one as a matter o 
right can demand access to his counsels. Nosuch right was ever as- 
serted, and I do not think that any such constitutional heresy was 
ever announced before. 

Mr. Speaker, another gentleman ascribed the power to create this 





Executive Department, to the ‘* general welfare clau of the Const 
tution. It is as follows: 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, imposts and ey to 


pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare « 
United Stat 
From the power here named—the taxing power, not the general \ 
fare clause—sprung the Treasury Department. Why? Simply be 
cause some means had to be provided to collect, preserve, and disburse 
the finances of the Government, and Congress thought the Treasury 
Department an appropriate method for the execution of that power 
But it is said that this provision also empowers Congress to provide 


for the *‘ general welfare of the United States,’’ and therefore Congress | 


may create an executive department of agriculture as an appropriate 
means of providing for the general welfare of the United States, 

Mr. Speaker, if the agricultural department may be created under 
the general welfare clause of the Constitution, why might not all the 


other departments, the Treasury as well, and as many more as Congress | 


shall see fit, and on as many subjects as it may see fit, be created un 
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‘ nd agent [ n | Vhat is meant by this word ‘‘ enumerated ? It to men- 
t { 4 t can din John Jay's address to the | tion; to count: to number; to compute: - to relate. 
j ‘ . Yor } tt t uve isine to m I e a aed It must not be lost sight of now it is the nower over agri- 
r ‘ Ard the reat triumvirat« Madison, Han ) : . a . » . 7 = s . 2 
the Federalist [No. 45], by saying that federa! | culture in the Federal Government that we are now in search of, and 
d ent « s and trustees of the people | not the means to executethat power. For I concede that if the ‘* powe1 
i} of proving th ; ¢ resis on these Senators f it exist | Sate 3 } ‘ ltr } 
{ . Se rieeeae st Gente Ghent te ca eee “ car, «| exists in the Government to exercise any control over agriculture that 
( ow f ev leave n doub re} |, fo 1O r lent in Ap- . > a . 
t the statute, because the doubt must be solved for the e means cee bat power is a mere question of appropriat 
tain tatute. a he doubt must 1 rt the means of executing ti 
| action by Congress. Judge Marshall tells us again that ‘‘that instru- 
rm $ \ ect As one of *» people who never held or de- . . wi . : ; k 7 
ee cea a o alninistration and the neeof* powers” | ment (the Constitution) does not profess to enumerate the means by 
} ‘ against ind nistration,’’ a the use « po rs i . 3) > . , - 
i 1] pray for the Federal Union and strict construction, con- | Which the powers it confers may be executed. But it does enumer- 
sick 1s to American institutional libert |} ate the powers. I challenge and defy any man to point out any power 


With great respect, yours truly, 


enumerated in the Constitution over agriculture. Ido not deny that 
in the exercise of the taxing power agriculture may be promoted or de- 
tem, which I believe to be the law- 


B. J, SAGE 

Democrats, some of us profess 7 ; 

to adhere to the teachings of Thomas Jefferson, but I assert that Alex- | 5°Y dl. rhe protective tarifi syst ‘ 

ander Hamilton, so tar as I can find, never claimed any such Federal | f@! mother of this and numerous other measures now pending, has 
lates. , cruelly taught us that lesson, so that we shall never forget it. 


M Sneaker ome of us profe s to b 


power 1 5 i « tem pilates ; 
wT ’ 4 T° . 4 = . ‘or the hasis “that I "ste is the wanton : —_— e 2eA 
n his report as Secretary of the Treasury in 1791 on manufactures, | a the basis of that crac system is the wanton and oe { 
. ade 5 ‘ . | » vine re » ‘ 1a Conet Ta ae » hasia : iq » in. 
n discussing the general welfare clause of the Constitution, he said: | of the taxing power of the Constitution, as the basis of this is the in 

. . | sidious perversion of the same instrument. 

I e of necessity left to the discretion of the National Legislature to ras : > +} “ae oe f agriculture ay te affected by 
von the objects which concern the general welfare, and for which, | do not deny that the products of agricuiture may be aflectec ry 


hat description, an appropriation of money is requisite and proper. And | legislation under the commerce clause of the Constitution, as it may 


th seems no room for a doubt that whatever concerns the general interests | he ywnder evs ry other clause, to a wreater or less extent. Butthe same 


< earning, of agriculture, of manufactures nd of commerce, are within the | - : . -. 3 . 
ere the national councils so far as reg $ an application of money. | is true of every other industry. And iS 1t contended that the Federal 













rhe only qualification of the generality of the phrase in question which seems | Government has constitutional power over all the industries of the 
to be admissible is this: that the object to which an appropriation of money is | country? What then becomes of the States? What powers do they, 
to ide must be general, and not local; its operation extending in fact or - taateale ed viata f ; ae "hat = se cell ‘ ietbaene 
by possil thro out the Union, and not being confined to a particular or can tx J: rightfully CSE = W — bec omes of our educational 
spot. No objection ought to arise to thisconstruction from a supposition thatit | system? What becomes of home rule? What becomes of our boasted 
would imply a power to do whatever else should appear to Congress conducive | Joca] institutions? What is the office and what are the functions of 
to the geneial welfare. A power to appropriate money with this latitude, which ~ a ae , aa saa ag Seg : a 4) 
ited in ex press terims, woul not carry a power to do any other thin | our | tate =" os 7 sent " hat on by that - ndm« nt o _ 
rized in the Constitution either expressly or by fair implication, ; Constitution which tells us that— 


j “The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor p 

| hibited to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the peopir. 
What are these reserved rights? If this bill be constitutional, who 

| will enumerate the powers reserved to the people, or to the States? 

| Sir, I can not vote for this bill. 1am bound by the terms of an oath 

| that forbids it. Iam not unconscious or indifferent to the political 
peril which my action involves; I believe this measure has much pop- 
ular strength ever 1 


I commend this language to the friends of this bill. 

President Monroe, who it is now fashionable to quote from on this | 
and kindred subjects, gave an emphatic negative of any such construc- 
tion as is contended for now, of the general-welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution. He said of it: 

rhat the second part of this grant 


tne tha om -alewelfare clans< . . . . 
Meaning tue general welfare clau where: but I believe that sentiment behind it has 


s more,is evident | heen largely manufactured and is wholly erroneous. I believe with 





gives a right to appropriate the public money,and nothin 


from the following considerations ; 


Judge Story, that— 











He then proceeds to give the reasons, which I omit. | Itisa just observation that tl on nd the public good. But 
Mr. Speaker, another gentleman has said in substance that if we | no one but a deceiver w id that they do not often err as to me best 
-¥) . : . an D notin it beset at vy are vy the wiles of sycophants 
can spend millions of money to construct and maintain a costly library | i} 6 snares of the ambitious and the avaricious, and the artifices of those wl 
. 4 . . , ° . - - i 1c Snares Of Lie tio i i thea iri« j ua i the artiic sot I 
in the District of Columbia, it would seem that we could create an | possess their confidence more than they deserve, or seek to possess it by artful 





executive department of agriculture. That is a convenient method of | appeals to their prejudices, the wonder rather is that their crrors are not mor 
discussion, but it is neither argumentative nor a fair way of dealing | ®Y™¢ToUs and more mischievous. 
with a great constitutional question. a ~s = 
as no authority to construct and mantain the Library, does | Vote can affect this bill 
i low that there is none to create this department? On the other | ™ost measures do that are thou ; 
hand, if there was authority to construct and maintain the Library, does | “tion as to the constitutional authority or the pernicious results. 
it wt there is authority to create thisdepartment? But I will Mr. Speaker, I turn for a moment to another aspect o! this matter. 
let the abl \ distinguished Senator from Maryland [Senator WIL- | If this department were needed, who would most likely feel that 
N] answer that proposition. z , need first? All these Executive Departme nts are but instrume ntalities 
In a great argument recently delivered in the Senate he said: created by Congress, the better to enable the President, 1n whom, un- 
Again, sir, I never supposed that any Senator could have any difficulty over | der the Constitution, the executive power 1s vested, to discharge his du- 
the right of Congress “to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- | ties. Has he requested any new department to aid him in his work ? 


But if I am wrong it is a consolation that neither 
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, honesty and virtue, contented and happy in th 
enjoyment, independent in his own He n-imposed sweat, loving 
ancestry, proud of his 3 count a 
contributed more to it prog 
velopment, an 1 1tS civ yn ( i 
among all these cont mt sel Ln 
sed in | to ho n 1 I 
l se go opp 
eserve force and the hope of the Republi ) 
I witness this fiir ndeney to turn his | 
rule, local se il-government, a1 id Institutions, a i 
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duce taxation ? 
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The Tariff. 


The ambition which leads me on is an anxious desire and a fixed determina- 
tionto * * * persuade .oy countrymen, so far as I may, that it is notina 
splendid Government supported by powerful monopolies and aristocr ati il @s- 
tablishiments that they will find happiness or their liberties protection b it 





a plain system, void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to none, dis- 
pensing its bless 3 like the dews of heaven, unseen and unfe t, save in the | 
freshnces and beauty they contribute to produce,—Andrew Ja kes m 


SPEECH 
ot 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 4, and Saturday, May 5, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H, R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the jaws in relation to the collection of revenue 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. 
GUENTHER] devoted the latter part of his speech to a eulogy of the 
party to which he belongs, and to which he said he intended to adhere; 
and asserted that its legislation had been in the interests of the labor- 
ing people of the country. 

I can not at this time enter into a general discussion of the recent 
past, but I may be permitted to say that while the Kepublican party 
were in power and responsible to the people they exempted those who 
had annual incomes exveeding $5,0U0 from the income tax, which some 
years brought into the Treasury more than $40,000,000. They also en- 
acted other laws by which the wealthy and prosperous were relieved 
of various internal taxes, ameunting in the aggregate to over $160,- 
000,000. Not satisfied with that, they arranged the tariff so as to place 
substantially the entire burden upon articles which are used by people 
who work, and almost to exempt from taxation those luxuries which 
are bought only by the few who are wealthy. 

Che reform attempted to be accomplished by the bill under consid- 
eration is so important, and the benefits it seeks to confer upon our 
people are so tar-reaching, that it should be approached with delibera- 
tion and caution. The discussion of a question involving the interests, 
aud therefore the happiness and prosperity, of the great muss of the cit- 
izens of a tree Government, should be characterized by calm and judi- 
cious impartiality and intelligent and conscientious sincerity of pur- 
pose to secure the highest possible good to the whole country. The 
conclusions to which | have been led as the result of my investigations 
are very clear that the present tariff laws are unequal and oppressive, 
and the statistics and other evidence which I have before me tend 
strongly to establish— 

1. That arevision of our tariff laws is necessary to the best interests of 
all our people, including those engaged in manufactures. 

2. That a prohibitory tariff creates and fosters trusts and combina- 
tions of capital. 

3. That Republicans oppose tariff reduction in the interest of priv- 
ileged classes. 

That all their tax laws have benefited the rich and victimized 
the poor. 

5. That Mr. Cleveland is sustained by the messages and public ut- 
terances of all our Presidents. 

6. That his views regarding free wool have been entertained by the 
most prominent Whig and Republican leaders. 

7. ‘Chat for forty years the platforms of all parties have advocated 
revenue reforms which Mr. Cleveland now demands, 

8. That the labor of the United States, though better paid, is the 
cheapest labor on earth. 

That the United States should, and under proper laws can, control 
the cotton trade of the world. 

10. That a protective tariff sometimes injures the very industries 
sought to be benefited. 

11. That tariff reduction will re-establish our merchant marine and 
give us a large export trade. 

That during the century preceding the establishment of our pres- 
ent Government, and before a tariff law was conceived, the colonial 
manufactories so successfully competed with those of England as to 
cause that government to probit their maintenauce. 

That Alexander Hamilton in his report to Congress contended 
that an ad valorem tax of from 7} to 10 per cent. was ample to foster 
and protect American industries, and that even such a tariff should be 
only temporary. 

14. That our products exceed our home markets by nearly $5,000,- 
000,000, and that revision of the tariff is essential to secure a foreign 
market for the surplus. 

15. That under the ad valorem revenue tariff of 1846 and 1857 we 
nade our greatest strides in prosperity. 
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16. That the United States is nearly equal to Great Britain in the 
production of coal and iron-ore and pig-iron, and exceeds that country 
in the production of finished iron and steel, and that the two countries 
together produce two-thirds of the coal and nearly two-thirds of the 
iron and steel made in the world. 

17. That under proper tariff laws the United States would control 
the trade of the world and become the center of wealth, power, and 
civilization. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


President Cleveland’ in his message of December 7, 1887, informed 
us that— 

The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of present 
laws, from the industries and necessities of the people, largely exceeds the sum 
necessary tou meet the expenses of the Government. 

He stated that during the year ending June 30, 1887, the taxes col- 
lected from the people were more than $55,000,000 in excess of our en- 
tire expenditures, including the annual sum used for the sinking fund, 
and he estimated that for the year ending June 30, 1488, this excess 
would reach the enormous sum of one hundred and thirteen millions. 
The necessity of reducing taxation and thus relieving the people of 
unnecessary burdens was ‘clearly manifested. 

In discussing the methods to be adopted in reducing taxation, Presi- 
dent Cleveland says: 

But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of 
unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. These laws, 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles im- 
ported and subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus 
the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use 
these imported articles. Many of these things, however, are raised or manu- 
factured in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goodsand 
products are called protection to these home manufactures, because they ren- 
der it possible for those of our pe ople who are manufacturers to make ‘these 
taxed articles and sell them fora price equal tothat demanded forthe imported 
goods that have paid customs duty. So it happens that while comparatively a 
few use the imported articles, millions of our people, who never used and never 
saw any of the foreign products, purchase and use things of the same kind made 
in this country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which 
the duty adds to the imported articles. Those who buy imports pay the duty 
charged thereon into the public Treasury,but the great majority of our citizens, 
who buy domestic articles of the same class, pay a sum at least approximately 
equal to this duty to the home manufacturer. 

We are, however, admonished by him to approach this important 
matter with caution. He says: 


The difficulty attending a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not un- 
derestimated. It will require onthe part of Congress great labor and care, and 
especially a broad and national conteniplation of the subject, and a patriotic 
disregard of such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of 
the wélfare of the entire country. 

Mr. Cleveland’s statement as to the effect of high tariff upon prices 
is criticised and questioned. Several gentlemen have endeavored to 
show that many articles highly protected are now made in the United 
States and sold cheaper than they can be bought in Europe. There is 
no doubt that in many instances this is correct. This was predicted 
by Democratic Presidents forty years ago. ‘The reason is that the man- 
ufacture of these articles was so stimulated that the supply far exceeded 
the demand, and prices have fallen, in many cases, lower than in for- 
eign markets. 

TARIFF REVISION NECESSARY. 

The very fact that this condition often obtains, and that it exists to- 
day with regard to many articles on which there is a heavy duty, is an 
unanswerable argument in favor of revision of the tarifflaws. If any 
article is made and sold cheaper in this than any other country our 
manufactures in that line do not need protection. In answer to those 
who say that tariffon those articles does no harm, I would suggest that 
such laws are sometimes made a pretext of by other nations to justify 
them in enacting laws which impose similar duties, under which our 
trade with those countries is restricted, and in many instances destroyed. 

I recollect illustrating this while speaking on tariff in the Forty- 
seventh Congress. I opposed a duty on cotton-seed oil, a Southern 
production, and showed that France and Italy, which countries prior 
to 1882 bought nine-tenths of our exports of that article, had retal- 
iated and put a tax amounting to about 1 cent a pound upon it, and 
in one year we lost three-fourths of our exports. 

Again, common cotton cloth can be made in this country for less 
than the same quality can be made anywhere else on earth, and yet 
we have put a duty on this cotton cloth from 50 to 100 per cent., and 
possibly patterning a(ter us, those peoples who ought to be ourcustomers 
have subjected this class of goods to import duties which in some cases 
are almost prohibitory, while England, our great rival in that line, seems 
to have reciprocal relations with those countries by which her goods 
are entered much cheaper than ours. 

I have taken some pains to investigate the duties of our sister stat 
of the American continent. They are generally specific; the metric 
system is often adopted, and their laws are quite complicated. The 
ad valorem equivalent upon cotton goods I find runs from 25 to 200 per 
cent., and I think [ am correct in saying they average at least 70 per 
cent. 

TRUSTS DEMAND HIGH TARIFF. 

It may be inquired why is it that manufacturers come here and ask 

for the retention of high duties amounting to almost prohibition on ar- 
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ticles which can be made and sold cheaper in this country than else- | those who consume domestic pro Mr. Blain to con a 
where? During the last twenty years manufacturers have combined sas an assault upon the manulacturing interests of th ited Stat 
more or less compact organizations, the purpose of which has been to Che Democra pal ’ ts the cha ye, a 
prevent low prices by limiting production. ' During the last ten years upon the field chosen by its ad s 3 
we have frequently seen notices that the nail or some other association | Combined capital, under th ise of trusts yn \ 
had met and agreed to it down all their works for a certain period of | of honest toilers on the other Cheap w <v and « 
three or four months, the object being to stop the manufacture of ar- | offered by the Republicans; cheap rar, chegp sa ip 
ticles which have been produced in excess of the demand | cheap blankets, cheap farming im 1 

Chese organizations have more recently taken the for! f trust are promised by the party of the peo 
They seek to monopolize and absolutely control the business hich the 
members of the organization are engaged. By mutual « wt they | a oe ile 
can limit production in this country, and in a measure control the price, | lw a ve very £ ud wlan _ mn eee ee ' 
but when they have run it above the cost of importation they are met | C/Uding the tax on tobacco, Du [ean rea y See ve ) 
with competition from abroad. It is to prevent this competition that | 80 1 would be quite impossible to make othe 3 
they ask for high tariff, and if their request is granted we will place | More to the be neiit of the people at large. ; 
everything in their hands. The sugar-trust combination have already ’ lo perpetuate the Amy rican idea of acvancem twe must make 
raised the price of sugar about 1 centa pound. This takes $10,000,000 | *4 7 all u nd tow ard the produc tio 1 of le hig lest typ ot vilia iti 
every year from the people and gives it to the “trust. The lowest ptr henner of our country ¢ = ee p! ot That tHe — Orn 
duty on sugar is now 56 per cent., the highest is 90 per cent., and the | ®#2¢ p ain country oe SVS prou SuOsta uly all the men who 
average is 82 percent. Maintain the present duty and the ‘‘sugar | #4Ve mace our annals glorious. iia st Ricci 
trust’’ will have it in their power to again raise the price, and the rhe honest, industrious man who supports his family by daily labor 


poople will be compelled to submit. 

We constantly hear of new trust combinations. The most prominent 
of these trusts are the coal-oil, sugar, salt, gas, beef, coal, rubber, lead, 
copper, lead-pencil, potato, cotton-duck, steel, whisky, cotton-seed oil, 
nilitary arms, envelope, oil-cloth. The power of these organizations | 
can be estimated by their wealth. The $90,000,000 capital of the | 
Standard Oil Trust is worth $1.40, making the total over $125,000, 000. 
The Sugar Trust is reported at $50,000,000. The weakest of any of | 
these trusts has sufficient strength to crush competitors, and it is don 
with unfaltering hand. Already most of the necessities of life are con- 
trolled by combinations of this character. Their power and influence 
exceed that of the nobility of all monarchical governments. It was 
plain to the President that something must be done for the people. In 
his message he asks us to lighten their burdens, and this Con 
not adjourn until the work is accomplished. 

I think I shall be able to show that the recommendations of Mr. 
Cleveland have been sustained by all our Presidents in their messages 
to Congress, by all our political parties in their declarations of princi- | 
ples, and by all the great statesmen to whom we point with pride, and 
who, during the century of our country’s existence, have adorned its | 
history. If I prove to be correct in my conclusions that the wisdom of | 
such suggestions as are contained in the President's message has not 
been questioned, we must seek in some other direction the reason which 
causes nearly all the Republican members of this House to combine in 
denouncing, not the message alone, but also the distinguished author. 






rese must 
gress must 


WHY REPUBLICANS OPPOSE TARIFF REDUCTION 


The reason for this needs no explanation. It is thoroughly under- 
stood by the country at large. A party, which controlled this Gov- | 
ernment for a quarter of a century, are directed by their great leader, 
Hon. James G. Blaine, to adopt this question as an issue in the impend- 
ing struggle for supremacy 

4 question like this, so purely economic in its character, and directly 
affecting, as it does, the prosperity of our country and the welfare of 
all the people, should be considered with calm deliberation and the 
highest order of statesmanship. Instead of this, a determination ap- | 
pears to have been arrived at by the Republicans to abandon their oft- 
repeated expressions and make this their battle-cry, regardless of the | 
weal or woe of a confiding people. 





For political purposes it was, very probably, necessary for them to | 
differ from the party in power, and, therefore, notwithstanding their 
doing so places them in direct opposition to their oft-repeated pledges 
and against the expressed convictions of many of their greatest leaders, | 
they obey the order in the hope that the false cry of English free trade 
will call back some of their former adherents who have left their dis- 
solving ranks, and are espousing the principles, and the great cause of 
the people. 

If Mr. Cleveland had only advised an entire repeal of the tax on | 
whisky and tobacco, what a godsend it wou!d have been. Then they 
would have had an issue which their able leader, Mr. Blaine, could 
have used with terrific and overpowering force. ' 

We would not have heard anything about free trade, but from elo 
quent tongues denunciations would have been poured upon us 


BLAINE VERSUS CLEVELAND 


Mr. Cleveland suggests a moderate reduction of taxation on the neces 
sities of life. Mr. Blaine characterizes this as free traile, and recom 
mends instead that tobacco be relieved from taxation. 

Mr. Cleveland recommends a less tax upon wool, which enters into 
nearly every article of clothing worn by the people. This is denounced | 
by Mr. Blaine, although in doing so he is antagonized by Presidents 
Grant, Garfield, Arthur, and such great men as Webster, Sumner, Wil- 
son, and Seward. 

Mr. Cleveland reminds us that the present law imposes a burden | 





is entitled to the highest consideration, and in framing laws we should 
endeavor to so li rhten his burde 1s as to enable h ntoec othe, feed, ind 
shelter those dependent upon him, and also toeducate the chi. dren God 
has committed to his care. We have alreadv reduced the tax on to- 
bacco, and much as we may desire its total abolition nconvenient and 
annoying as the tax may be—all will admit there is much force in the 
argument that before this is doue we should reduce the tax on clothing, 
blankets, salt, sugar, medicines, trace chains, and other articles which 
make up the daily life of such a worthy and exemplary family. 
Tobacco is no doubt a great comfort to some persons, and there are 
people to whom it has become an actual necessity; but even they 
not put at a disadvantage by a tax on this article when the tax on tobacco 
enables them to reduce the tax on other articles which they are com 
pelled to purchase. 
ee 


] 


rhe internal tax on tobacco is as follows 





Chewing and smok oe t a ) £15. 995.019. 46 
Cigar ll 4,916. 43 
Spe ta 1, 4350, 909. 48 
Cigarettes ; 19 @ 
Snuff 1.o4 ) 

Total ~ 37 


It will hardly be contended that any of these articles are necessaries 
of life, and all will admit that some of them are so injurious as to | 
received the condemnation of a large part of the medical profess 

I contend that the first step towards a repeal of the internal-revenue 
laws should be to exempt from taxation the proluct of the persona 
toil of the farmer and his immediate family Exirly in this session, in 
order to carry out this view, I introduced the following bill: 








Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act an: it who 
raises tobac » bv his own persot al labor, or y the aid i th pers ora uN f 
his wife or child shall be permitted to sell said tobacco w it pa ’ 
tax thereon ind anv such farme who suc i abor prolu 3 =) ts 
fruits raised y him shall be pe nitted to sell such sp 4 t it 1 


tax thereon 
This bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
will have their careful consideration. It is in line with the la 


have already enacted to exempt tobacco raised by farmers to the amount 


| of $100 worth. Che principle of this bill is democratic and just, and 


no one will question its wisdom and propriety ['o those who insist 








that all the reduction of taxes should come trom the in ue, 
I would suggest that Congress has already reduced nue 
taxation from $309,226,813 in 1866 to $118,823.391 in 1 
ing the same period the tax on imports increased from $ 2 to 
to $217,286.893, and the general sentiment of the country now insists 
that some of the reduction should be on ports. The bill as reported 
by the committee makes a reduction of 524,455,607 on interna! 
enue, and they estimate the reduction will be $53,720, 447.22 on 
| toms 
IPHANT I i 
In presenting to the House the tariff bill now under con 
| the Republican members of the Committee on Wavs and Means, Me 
KELLEY, BROWNE, REED, MCKINLEY, and B Wes, made 
report, in which they enumerate the internal-revenuet 3wh e 
been abolished while the Repu in 7 I Ip ! ind un 
h im pered control of every bran yf t G 
Chey are studiously careful not to exactly t character 
of taxation their party has rednce 3 of t Dp I ive 
been thus relieved of their burden lo tnform my f upon this 
teresting point I have investigated the acts under which this boasted 
| enormous lightening of the loads of the laboring poor have be>+n ef ted 


and have prepared a table which will be found very instructive as an 
exemplification of Republican 
burdened workingmen. 

The table shows the character of the tax, the a int collected Vir- 
tue of the tax, and the year in which it was so « 


rmpathy with, and concern for, tax- 
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Year Character ta Amount, 
- if tax : ‘ me a $72, 982, 159. 08 
Gh ‘ ! ‘ 1. 949. 62 
G t4, railroad companies ee 7,614, 44 
7 Oo ? eipts premiums or assess 3 made! 
1 
] ( r thas ul, and insurance 
‘ 
J ( S ! pr at 1 i ) 
f I il | i 
j ( s ”) 
: ‘ . 0 
1 O 
; 14, O4 y 
t , I : 
: f os 4,144 ® 
1 t t ‘ c 5 ) 
4 1149.0 
x : ‘ s paid capita 1, 827, 165. 70 
‘ S 
{ } 
rr} | + 4 . > 4 Ss io } ; “rT } » “rT , 
Che last item of 964,827,165.70 is obtained from the records of th 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue in this manner. 

[n 1866 there was a law which imposed a tax upon manufacturers, 
which that year amounted to $104,827,165.70. This law has been re- 
pealed. It may be contended that the repeal of the law was of some 


benefit to laboring men. Some people estimate the benefit to them | 


as high as $10,000,000, but to do my Republican friends no injustice 
let us admit that it benefited them four times that amount, or $40,- 
000,000, and the balance $64,827,165. 70 inured to factory owners, mak- 
ing a total reduction of this character of $205,436,886.55. 

it is to be hoped that the oppressed toilers of the land who have been 
so generously relieved of this $205,000,000 will be duly grateful for 
the boon conferred upon them by their friends of the Republican party. 

REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION ANALYZED, 

The first item in the table is $73,000,000 income tax, for which only 
those were liable who rejoiced in annual net incomes, less interest on 
debts and various other deductions, of $600 andover. If any laboring 
man has been benefited to the value of 1 cent by this reduction in taxa- 
tion, I hope the Republican party will file proof of the fact before the 
6th of November. 

The next four items were taxes upon railroads, express and insurance 
and other companies, and the aggregate tax reduction was about $12,- 
000,000, all of which, I presume, our Republican friends would have 
us believe was taken from the pockets of the wage-workers of the 
country. 

The next four items, aggregating nearly $12,000,000, comprise the 
taxes paid by banks and bankers and those who have to build banks to 
have safe places in which to keep their surplus millions. It was very 
kind in the Republican party to relieve these poor workingmen of these 
$12,000,000 of burdensome taxation. 

rhe next item is $3,000,000 taxes upon legacies and successions. Of 
course the Republican orators will insist next fall that every cent of 
this was paid by stevedores, hod-carriers, poor miners, and other toilers. 

‘The next item represents the taxation, amounting to over $2,000,000, 
which was paid in 1867 on articles of luxury. I suppose it will be as- 
serted that tine paintings, yachts, gold and silver plate, pianos, stat- 
uary, diamonds, expensive jewelry, etc., were all owned by poor seam- 
stresses and day laborers. If this be true, then taking off this tax was 
a benefit to day laborers, 

rhe next three items represent the taxes derived from stamps, special 
taxes, and sales other than those relating to spirits, tobacco, wines, etc., 
amounting to within a fraction of $40,000,000. I suppose no one will 
deny that most of this was paid by corporations and business establish- 
ments. 

‘These items represent a portion of the taxes which these five distin- 
guished Republican leaders boast that their party has abolished. The 
aggregate amount of this taxation was over $205,000,000, and the per- 
sons relieved of this burden were, it seems to me, those whose protec- 
tion and relief is the special mission of the Republican party. 

I have seen some of these tax-burdened protégés of the Republicans. 
They live in palaces in the winter; their summers are spent in sea- 
side cottages, whose splendor and lavish luxury would have mortgaged 
the estates of Antony and Cleopatra. Sometimes they sail in fleets of 
vachts: sometimes they visit Earope, and I see that in 1866 they paid 

ver $30,000 for passports, and even this expense has been taken from 
shoulders of these poor creatures (?). 

Mh are the poor laborers who cut coupons from their untaxed 
whom the Democratic party hasrepeatedly demanded should 

) ir proportion of the expenses of government, but 
‘ver been thwarted by the Republican party. 


It is almost inconceivable that such legislation was possible in a re- 
public; } it mu remembered that the Republican party was then 


intoxicated with power. It seemed to consider itself above and not re- 
sponsible to the people. Its political capital was the boasts of the part 


borne by its leaders in the war, despite the fact that it was Democrats 
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who did most to give the country its victories and its war triumphs. 
With the star-spangled banner in one hand and the bloody shirt in the 
other, it forgot what was owing to the laboring people of the country. 

With the negro politically enslaved, the Republicans were confident 
of perpetual power in all the Southern States, and with the factory 


hands apparently subjected to the dictation of their employers, they 











reasonably supposed that all the m icturing States of the North 
mld be equally subservient to their tical behests. It is therefore 
surprising that the leaders of the then dominant party concluded 
t t wealth had tl pt to contro! the * all tl every-d Ly 
yple to an extent suf t ile t te their con- 
trol of the Go iment, and this « ( i pan- 
dering to capital by the en 1ent 
Men who | their t energ I e ed 
fortune and fame are worthy of the esteem of lare gen 
erally accorded a full meed of admiration, ant be scrupu- 
lously protected in the possession and enjoym : lost 
of the wealthy men of to-day have accumulated their fortunes by pur- 
uing their avocations with industry, foresight, and good judgment, 
and we are indebted to many of them for the marvelous developments 
which have characterized the history of our country during the last 
Chey are, to the youth of the country, living examples of the ad- 


vantages our institutions afford to human endeavor, guided and con- 


trolled by energy, foresight, and prudene 
1 reached and kept 
on flizht, 


anions slept, 


rhe heights by 
Were not att 
But they, while their com}; 
Were toiling upward in the night. 





Longfellow. 


hese men did not ask Congress to pass laws for their benefit. They 
have never asked nor desired legislation which shifted burdens from 
their shoulders to those of the laboring people of the country. Nearly 
all of them were once poor themselves and would never have been 
parties to such unjust measures. They have always been willing to 
pay their fall and just share of taxation. Such men ean not fail to 
distrust the wisdom and integrity of a political party which has re- 
lieved them ofall the burden of government at the expense of those 
who are so illy able to bear this taxation. 
TIE WORKINGMAN VICTIMIZED. 

When this annual tax of $205,000,000 which had been paid by the 
rich was abolished an equal amonnt was placed upon the honest, 
worthy toilers who fight the battles of the country in war and struggle 
for daily food during periods of peace. 

The Republicans abolished taxes on incomes and made it up by tax- 
ing sugar, rice, and salt, an average of 100 percent. They swept away 
the taxes on banks, insurance, express, and railroad companies, and 
replaced the deficiency thus created by levying a tax of from 70 to 200 
per cent. on every dress, and coat, and blanket which shielded the 
poor man’s family from the cold of winter. 

They repealed the tax on bankers and bank deposits, and imposed 
an equal amount on farming and mechanical implements. They took 
the tax from legacies and successions, and in place thereof taxed every 
coffin and shroud. 

They repealed the laws which taxed articles of luxury and collected 
stamp duties, and filled the gap thus occasioned by collecting taxes on 
every article which is found in the cottages and tenements of the peo- 
ple who work. 

This is the party which comes here and denounces Democrats be- 
cause they seek to relieve the actnal laboring people from a portion of 
the burden imposed by harsh and unequal legislation, for which the 
Republican party is alone responsible. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 

’ Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

A land with a few princely edifices in which millionaires reside may 
impress with its splendor those who do not see the miserable hovels 
where vast populations are striving to eke out an existence; but aland 
covered with neat, cheerful homes is a happy land, and such can exist 
only where laws are equal and just and therefore democratic. 

It may be contended that the result of the Presidential elections 
since most of these un-American laws were enacted shows that this has 


| been condoned by the people. But the facts do not justify this con- 


clusion. 

Assuming the statement to be correct that the colored vote was so 
influenced by sentimental devotion to the governing party, or was so 
controlled by Republican officials and party machinery that it in no 
wise expressed either approval or disapproval of the methods of taxa 
tion, the white vote alone is left to afford us any guide as to the opinion 
of the people on this important question. 

Although the Republican party availed itself of the eminent services 
and consequent exceptional popularity of that great soldier, General 
Grant, as its standard bearer in 1868 and 1872, Governor Hayes, whose 
career, military and civil, had been so blameless that censure or criti- 
cism were hardly attempted, to lead their hosts in 1576, and Garfield, 
equally popular as a general in war and a statesman in peace, in 1530, 
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th ubye which our several Presidents ha mad it 
istly, I may with pr iety, I trust, speal Lina t 





to Congress; and | 
1 
i 
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merous laws which have been enacted e purpose of regulat t vid dk 
taxation since the establishment of our p nt form of 
A TON ON TARIFI 
The first tariff law under the Constitution was enacted July 4 


Under this law, books, cabinet-ware, clothing, gloves, it 





; paper, and tea were taxed anad valorem duty of 7} per c { 
| = ware, shoe and knee buckles, and gunpowder paid 10 pet 
sugar paid 1 cent per pound, and all cotton goods and raw 7 
fi 
There was no tariff tax on n ibove 75 } ent 
on luxuries was sufficiently high to make the average tax o | dutial , ; 
i commodities something less than 15 7 cent The dut Wwe 
| = specific and ad valorem, the latter ranging from 5 to 15 pet it 
On January 8, 1790, Washington sent his first annual message , 
¥ Congress, in which he used these word 
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tional powers.’’? And what is the power to impose taxes conferred upon 
the Congress by the Constitution? What is the limit of that power? 


Clearly to raise the revenue necessary to the economical administration | 


of the Government. 
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cidental protection to our manufactures, as will be seen from the lan- 


Any tax, whether a tariff tax, a direct tax on | 


land, or a capitation tax, that does more than this is levied in defiance | 


of constitutional limitations of the taxing power. 

Thus did the great founder of the Democratic party lay down and 
expound the doctrine of tariff taxation which the Democratic party to- 
day is striving to re-establish and enforce; and that very doctrine is the 
underlying principle of this bill. Protection by the National Legisla- 
ture may sometimes be resorted to as a means of guarding established 
enterprises against ‘‘embarrassments,’’ but the tariff tax designed to 
afford such protection must be levied under constitutional limitations, 
and those limitations require that taxes shall be imposed only for the 
purpose of raising revenue, and that the necessary revenues should be 
raised in such a manner as to afford incidental protection to the indi- 
vidual industries and enterprises in our midst which it may affect. 

If our Republican friends can derive any comfort from Jefferson’s 


cratic doctrine ever since. 


guage I will now read: 
In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of revenue, the influence of 
the tariff on manufactures will necessarily present itself for consideration. 


“e 


Mr. Madison was then known and referred to as the ‘‘ Father of the 
Constitution,’’ and he probably comprehended the widest scope of the 
powers conferred by that instrument as understood and intended by its 
progenitors more thoroughly than any man who assisted in framing it, 
and he assumes that in ‘‘adjusting the duties on imports to the object 
of revenue’’ Congress had unquestioned authority to so arrange them 
as to foster and protect our manufactures. 

That was sound Democratic doctrine then, it has been sound Demo- 
That was in substance the doctrine an- 


} nounced in the Democratic platform of 1884, and this is the principle 


position on the protection policy, they are welcome to it, and if they | 
would only agree to enforce it with the limitations to its exercise which | 


he recommends, this bill would pass without opposition. 

On March 26 and 27, 1804, other changes were made in our tariff laws, 
the ‘‘ Mediterranean fund’’ being created, which added 2} per cent. to 
the duties on many articles, 

JEFFERSON OPPOSES DUTY ON NECESSARIES, 

Mr. Jefferson was not slow,to perceive that the tax on salt was a 
burden upon the poorer classes, and in his sixth annual message, De- 
cember 2, 1806, he urged the abolition of the duty. I will read an 
extract from that message: 

The duties composing the Mediterranean fund will cease by law at the end 
of the present season. Considering, however, that they are levied chiefly on 
luxuries, and that we have an impost on salt, a necessary of life, the free use of 
which otherwise is so important, I reeommend to your consideration the sup- 
pression of the duties on salt and the continuation of the Mediterranean fund 
instead thereof. 

Gentlemen will observe that the first Democratic President insisted 
in 1806, as do his followers to-day, that Congress, in the exercise of its 
constitutional power to levy taxes for revenue, should impose such 


taxes on luxuries and suppress or abolish the duties on the necessa- | 


ries of life. 
The justice of the President’s views was recognized by Congress, and 
for the first time since the establishment of the Government under 


the Constitution salt was admitted free of duty by the tariff laws of 


March 3, 1807, and March 4, 1808. 

It would appear, however, that Jefferson was not satisfied with this 
announcement of the Democratic principles of taxed luxuries and un- 
taxed necessaries, and as if he feared that Congress might not fully un- 
derstand it in its full meaning and widest scope, in the same message 
he recurs to the subject, and emphasizes the idea that taxation should 
be governed by the consideration that— 
the great mass of the articles on which impost is paid are foreign luxuries, 
purchased by those only who are rich enough to afford themselves the use of 
them 

And this is the identical principle for which the supporters of this 
bill are contending; that, so far as practicable, the necessaries of life, 
which every one, richand poor, must have, be relieved of taxation, and 
the luxuries which they consume or do without, at the option of each 
individual, be made tosupply the revenue required by the Government. 

MADISON ON TARIFF, 
Following in the footsteps of Washington and Jefferson, we find that 


Mr. Madison also ascribes to agriculture the leading part in securing | 


the prosperity of the country, but mentions manufactures as of equal 
importance. In Madison’s second annual message, December 5, 1810, 
we find these words: 


1 feel particular satisfaction in remarking that an interior view of our country 
presents us with grateful proofs of its substantial and increasing prosperity. To 


a thriving agriculture and the improvements relating to it is added a highly in- | 


teresting extension of useful manufactwres, the combined product of professional 
occupations and household industry. 

During the year in which the President wrote this our imports 
amounted to $61,008,705, the import duties collected on which aggre- 


gated $8,583,309, making an average tariff tax levied on the people of | 
only 14 per cent., and under this low rate of tariff taxation Mr. Madi- | 


“ 


son tells Congress that there has been an ‘‘ interesting extension of use- 
ful manufactures,’’ 

‘The war of 1812 necessitated high taxes of all kinds, direct as well 
as import, as is shown by the laws of July 1, 1812, which imposed 


“—_ 
doubled duties known as *‘ war duties,’’ and the laws of February 25 


‘ 


and July 29, 1813, by which the tax of 20 cents a bushel on salt was | 


restored. Immediately upon the return of peace, however, the duties 
upon many articles were reduced by the act of March 3, 1815, and the 
imports during that year reached the large sum of $106,457,924, yield- 
ing a customs revenue of $7,282,942, an average of something over 6 per 
cent, 

MADISON ADVOCATE} INCIDENTAL PROTECTION, 


Mr. Madison’s seventh annual message, December 6, 1815, is em- 


i 





of taxation which nas met the approval of the people. 

There is, however, another clause in this message to which I desire 
to allude. 

A year had elapsed since the signing of the treaty of peace, during 
which there had been very little to restrict imports, and, with the ex- 
ception of one year, they were greater during 1815 than they were again 
for a period of twenty long years; and yet those free and unrestricted 
imports had not apparently checked the growth of our factories to any 
serious degree, as in thissame message Mr. Madison uses this language: 

Under circumstances giving a powerful impulse to manufacturing industry, 
it has made among us a progress and exhibited an efficiency which justify 
the belief that with a protection not more than is due to the enterprising citi- 
zens whose interests are now at stake, it will become at an early day not only 
safe against occasional competition from abroad, buta source of domestic wealth- 
and even of external commerce, 

The war of 1812 and the difficulties then experienced in procuring 
many articles necessary for defense had deeply impressed the people, 
and Mr. Madison says: 

In selecting the branches more especially“entitled to the public patronage, a 
preference is obviously claimed by such as will relieve the United States from 
a dependence on foreign supplies, ever subject to casual failures for articles 
necessary for the public defense or connected with the primary wants of indi- 
viduals. 

Cotton was then beginning to be an important agricultural staple, 
owing in a great measure to the improvement of the cotton gin, and 
Mr. Madison says: 

It will be an additional recommendation of particular manufactures when 
the materials for them are extensively drawn from our agriculture, and conse- 
quently impart and insure to that great fund of national prosperity and inde- 
pendence an encouragement which can not fail to be rewarded. 


CALHOUN, CLAY, AND WEBSTER. 


Mr. Calhoun was fully understood at that time to support Mr. Mad- 
ison in his recommendations that in adjusting the duties for revenue 
the influence of the tariff on manufactures should be considered. 

Mr. Clay went further, and insisted that the question of protection 
should no longer be secondary to revenue, but should be reyarded by 
Congress as a matter of primary importance. 

It has been stated that the position of Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Calhoun 
on this subject was in some degree influenced by the action of England 
in imposing heavy duties upon raw cotton. 

Singular as it may appear Alexander Hamilton’s advocacy of the tariff 
was then quoted by Southern statesmen, while Mr. Webster supported 
the opposite view. 

The laws of February 5 and April 27, 1816, had materially changed 
the tariff duties, the latter law fixing the ad valorem rates at from 7} 
to 30 per cent. But, notwithstanding this, imports continued to be 
large, and on March 5, 1817, Mr. Monroe delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress, in which he said: 

Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care oi 
the Government. Possessing as we do all the raw materiais, the fruit of our 
own soil and industry, we ought not to depend in the degree we have done on 
supplies from other countries, 

The necessity for this policy seemed still to continue, as in his first 
annual message on December 2, 1817, he used these words: 


Our manufactories will require the continued attention of Congress. The cap- 
ital employed in them is considerable, and the knowledge required in the ma- 
chinery and fabric of all the most useful manufactures is of great value. Their 
preservation, which depends on due encouragement, is connected with the high- 
est interests of the nation. 


The average per cent. of duty on all imports during the three years 
1816, 1817, and 1818 was less that 26 per cent., and as this was denom- 
inated a protective tariff we see that views upon protection were very 


| different then from what they are to-day. 


Mr. Lossing, in his History of American Arts and Manufactures, 
says: 

The policy was defined in his [Alexander Hamilton’s] report of December, 
1791, on the manufactures of the country, in which he proposed a tariff for rev- 
enue so high that it would operate practically as a tariff for protection. It was 
not, however, until 1816 that a tariff was established avowedly for protection. 


It is a singular fact, which I submit to the consideration of this 
House, that this paper of Alexander Hamilton recommended a tariff of 
5 per cent. on many articles, 10 on a few, and 12) per cent. on one sin- 
gle article. And this is the tariff referred to by Mr. Lossing as av 


phatic in its advocacy of a tariff for revenue, so arranged as to give in- | avowedly protective tariff. 
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All the tar s passed prior to 1816 were for revenue. Mr. Los 
} A, ivs 

Int f v t st of a series of tariffs for t! 
of An anuf res was established under the sanction of Pres \ 
ison. It was the progenitor of all the subsequent protective tarifi's 


Mr. Greeley, on page 247 of his work on Political Economy | 
of the law as ‘‘ unquestionably a tariff for protection.’’ In discu 


it he used these words 

















t was ude undeniably and stringently prote 
‘ fabrics and on some manufactures of Iron 

Mr. Webster certainly understood the law of 1816 to be m 
In referring toitin aspeech in the House of Representati 1 1824. h 
Billa 

Wel f th ital policy of t tariff o 16, and yet the ! 
passed lly f the benefit of manufacturers, and with very few excep 
tic impose 1 imported articles vy great additions of tax 
portant tances, indeed, amour xy to a prohibition 

Mr. Greeley also said that the bill of 1816 was framed | John C, 
Calhoun l i that the prot ctive leatures of the bill were sich as to 
justify him in speaking of Calhoun as advocating protection while a 
member of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Blaine, in speaking of the tariff of 1816, says: 

New E nd was radi ully hostile to high duties, for the reason that t 
seriously erfered with the ship; and commercial interest in which her 
I e were largely engaged. 

Mr. Blaine also says that— 

Mr. Clay, from an extreme Western State, was urginga high rate of d 
colton fabries, white his chief opponent was Daniel Webster, then a Re 
tati from Massac setts, 


Ou page 190 Mr. Blaine explains Mr. Webster’s position in these 
words: 





Mr. Webs‘er’s opposition to protection was based on the fact that it tended to 
depress commerce and curtail the profits of the carryi ide I ft of 
Is16 was termed ‘* moderately protective,’ but even in that form it encountered 


the opposition of the commercial interest. 


When Mr. Webster became a protecticnist and felt called upon to ex 
plain his conversion to that theory, he made a speech in Congress in 
which he gave his reasons for his advocacy of protection, and in doing 
so he quoted very freely from Mr. Calhoun’s speech of 1816, many of 
the citations being in harmony with the position Mr. Webster had so 
recently taken. The latter, in closing, turned to Mr. Calhoun, and said 


Mr. President, in all this I may be wrong and in error, but if so there sits my 
seducer, 


1 


rhe law of April 20, 1818, rearranged the duties on a few articles 
paying specific duties, and also on afew other articles paying ad valorem 
rates, and increased the duties on some articles, notably on iron, glass- 


ware, and cotton goods, but reduced the tariff tax on raw cotton to the 
old rate of 3 cents per pound, the law of the year previous having | 
fixed that tax at 6 cents per pound. | 


The law of March 3, 1819, effected a material reduction in the duty 
on Wines and spirits. 

THE TARIFF IN CONGRESS, 1824. 

The question of tariff taxation and its relation to the protection of 
American industries was very freely discussed in Congress during the 
winter of 1823 and 1824. 

The debates were largely devoted to constitutional construction, one 
side contending that the right to impose taxes for the purpose of pro- 
tection was not among the granted powers, but even they admitted 
that since the first tariff of 1789 protection had been incidental to the 
exercise of thispower. The opposite side, under the lead of Mr. Clay, 
who formulated what was known as the ‘‘American system,’’ was ably 
supported by many distinguished speakers. Daniel Webster and John 
Randolph were among the leading speakers against the idea of protec 
tion and vigorously contested the propriety of high or prohibitory du- 
ties to stimulate industry and manufacturing enterprises. Especially 
did Mr. Webster insist that such laws were not necessary in theactive | 
and intelligent state of the world which characterized the civilization 
of that period. 

Mr. Blaine says (page 191): 





The act of 1824 was avowedly protective in its character, and was adopted 
through the influence of Mr. Clay, then Speaker of the House of Representa 
tives. * * * Mr. Webster again appeared in the debate arguing avzains e | 
“obsolete and exploded notion of protection,’ and carrying with him nea 
the whole vote of Massachusetts in opposition 


The distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] « 
an expression from Mr. Clay, which I will read, 


If I were to select any term of seven years since the adoption of the pres 
Constitution which exhibited ascene of the most wide-spread dismay and des 
lation, it would be exactly that term of seven years which immediat 
the establishment of the tariff of 1824, 


motes 
I : 


¥ precede j 


These few words are put before us so tersely that one would expect 
that during those years the most terrible condition prevailed and that 
the entire country was aroused; that the messages of our good Pr 
dent, Mr. Monroe, would have treated principally of this subject 

I hunted up this distinguished gentleman’s messages, and nerved 
myself to peruse the heart-rending passages. I first read his m« 
sage of December 3, 1822, thinking that surely the wide-spread disn 
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But, fea x I may have been mistaken, I looked forw te 
sage of 1823, but was unable to find any al 1 toa lack of ] ! 

} 1 } } nt . oo hive i l 
I then looked further on tothe very year mentioned by Mr. Clay, and I 
read these bold words from Mr. Monroe’s message of December 7, 1524 

( } is < . i a ies i 
f s, and na ‘ i ! 

[hese distinguished ¢ emen < : 1 b it in 
their word-picture of the desolation of the country du r seven 
vears fr#m 1817 to 1824 I do not understand why my friend from 
Michigav has been so anxious to impress the House with the idea that 

ichigap 0 | 
the period from 1316 to 1824 was one o depressit n: it would he etter 
for his high-tariff theory to take the opposite view. I think | hav 
shown that it was during these years that we were for the first time in 
the history of our country testing the efficacy of moderate protection 

It seems to me the test was in its favor, but the distin i 


tleman [ Mr. BuRROW 





B would have us believe that the first protect 

ive-tariff law enacted under the Constitution brought about wide-spr i 
dismay and desolation. But my friend from Michigan makes another 

ssertion, and I can not do better than quote his exact language 

» } ‘ ' . . | ‘ tariff of I8@fand 1 wh 

But this era of | pte mv ust owgd y ‘ Sg : Peo a 
entht new life into our languishing Industries and br » th 
a period of marvelous prosperity 


My friend then attempts to sustain himself with another quotation 
from Mr. Clay, so decided in its language as to make it almost auda- 
cious to question it. The extract from Mr. Clay’s speech is in these 


words: 


If the term of seven years were to be s« ted of the greatest prosperity which 
this people have enjoyed since the establishment of th present 





passage of the tariff of 1524 

Let us now look at this seven years of great prosperity, which is so 
forcibly described. 

Certainly here we shal]l read expressions of no doubtfal sign 


IHN @ NCY ADAMS 


s was then President, and I could readily imagine 
tones in which he would announce this in- 





the glowing and « 
tensified prosperity. 

But. alas, we are doomed to di appou tment. Instead of prosper ty, I 
read this desponding expression trom the second annual message of 


Mr. Adams, which he transmitted to Congress December 9, 1826 





In ad ting to the present cond m of our f is and tothe pros 
pects « ) reve { first remark t at « < mis that they ; 
less « i pros] 3 than they W a 5 pe { las 
year 

Che tariff law of May 22, 1824, so much extolled by the gentleman 
rom Michigan, had been in operation two years and a half, and, to put 


f 

the matter in 1ts best light, its fruits were of a very unsatisiactory char- 
acter. This , compound, and ad 
valorem, the latter being from 12 to 50 per cent. It is quite true that 
two years later Mr. Adams speaks of prosperity, but unfortunately fox 
the gentleman’s argument Mr. Adams attributes it to causes very dif 
ferent from high tariff. It is a matter of history that the prosperity of 
that time was due almost solely to the famine in Europe, and the 


law exacted duties which were specili: 





t 
consequent demand upon us for provisions, which enhanced the price of 
our exported agricultural products 

The act of May 19, 1828, increased the dutiesso that the ad valorem tax 
ranged from 20 to 50 per cent., and that of May 24, 1828, only affected 
wines and spirits, increasing some and decreasing others 

In his message to Congress of December 2, 1328, Mr. Adams espe- 
cially attributes our prosperity to the famine 








It has happened in the vicissitudes of th that arvests of all Eu- 
rope have, to the late summer and autumn, f n short of the isual ave 5 

lhe President then refers to our exports, and says 

Phis w ‘ r rosperity to that partof o agricult alindustry which 
s occupied in producing the f t articie of I an subsist e is of the: t 
eheerl character to the feelings of patriotism Proceeding from acanse w h 
humanity will view with concern, tl sufferings of scarcity in distant is, it 
¥ is < solatory refiection that this scarcity is In no respect attrib ‘ 

*7...3 . ; . 

After alluding to this dispensation of Providence, Mr. Adam 
that in pouring forth from the abundance of our own garners t 
will partially restore plenty to those who are in need, we shall « ‘ es reduce 


pur stores 


d add to the price of our ow: 
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RECIPROCITY NECESSARY. 


It is very clear that our statesmen of that time had perceived that 


Mr. Clay was generally very accurate in his statements of fact, and 


was never betrayed into error except in arguments designed to uphold 
his pet theory of prohibitory protection; and even in that particular 


| kind of argument he has always been much more acctrrate than 


some reciprocal re lations of trade were essential to our prosperity. It 
y apparent to them that nothing but absolute wants, caused by the 
scarcity of pro ms, had forced England to relax the inhibition which 
had been imposed in retaliation for what that country regarded as undue 
‘ rimination against her manufacturers. 
ir. Adams certainly felt the force of these conditions, and he alludes 
to the laws of England and says that the legislation of one nation is 
sometimes intentionally made to bear heavily on the interests of | 
It aa then say 
:adapted, as it is meant to be, to the special interests of its own 
} rple , often pre most unequally upon the several component interests 
< l r 
Thus, the legislation of Great Britain, when, as has been recently avowed, 
adapted to the depression of a rival nation, will naturally abound with regula- 
tions of interdict upon the productions of the soil or industry of the other which 
con 1com petition with its own ; and will present encouragement, perhaps even 
bounty, tothe raw material of the other State, which it can not produce itself, and 
which is essential for the use of its manufacturers, competitors in the markets 
of the orld with those of its commercial rival. 
J :and other considerations caused our wisest statesmen to hesitate 


in acceding to the demands of the extreme protectionists; and others 
beside the President opposed prohibitory tariff laws. Adams pro- 


ceeded with his message in these words: > 

is the state of the commercial legislation of Great Britain as it bears upon 
our interest, It excludes, with interdicting duties, all importation (except in 
time of approaching famine) of the great staple productions of our Middle and 
Western Stat it proscribes with equal vigor, bulkier lumber and live-stock 


of the same portion, and also of the Northern and Eastern part of our Union. | 


It refuses even the rice of the South, unless aggravated with a charge of duty 
u i the Northern carrier who brings it to them. 


Mr. Adams had been a student of the political and fiscal history of | 
| tion are directly contradicted by the records, as will be seen by thes: ° 


the world, and he saw very clearly the baneful effect of such laws upon 


he profitable exchange of our surplus commodities. He asks if there 
is no power to counteract the bias of this foreign legislation; if the self- 
protecting energy of the nation is so helpless— 
that the growers of grain must subffit to this exclusion from the foreign mar- 
kets of their produce; that the shippers must dismantle their ships, the trade 
of the North stagnate at the wharves, and the manufacturers starve at their 
loon while the whole people shall pay tribute to foreign industry, to be clad 
in a foreign garb; that the Congress of the Union are impotent to restore the 
balai in favor of native industry, destroyed by the statutes of another realm? 


PREVAILING INFLUENCES, 1824 To 1831. 
All this does not sound like a period of ‘‘ marvelous prosperity,’’ as 
pictured by the gentleman from Michigan, nor, to use the language 
of Henry Clay, the period— 


of the greatest prosperity which the people have enjoyed since the establish- | 


ment of the pi nt Constitution, 

It seems to me this period abounded in apprehension, and that this 
apprehension arose from the very law which the gentleman from Mich- 
igan speaks of with so much commer idation; and it also appears to me 
it was clearly admitted that such prosperity as was enjoyed arose al- 
most entirely from the misfortunes of others whose crops had failed, 
and who, to avoid starvation, were compelled to buy the surplus prod- 
ucts of our farms, 

Mr. Adams was regarded as an advocate of protection, and I wish to 
commend to the opponents of this bill some of his views as expressed 
in his message, which I will read: 

In our country a uniform experience of forty years has shown that whatever 
the tariff of duties upon articles imported from abroad has been, the amount of 
importations has always borne an average value nearly approaching to that of 
the exports. 

Adams also said: 

The extent of the prosperous commerce of the nation must be regu!ated by 
the amount of iis exports. 

The events preceding the year 1828 had evidently convinced Mr. 
Adams that unless our agricultural interests were prosperous other in- 
dustries would necessarily languish. 

In his message ofthat year he used these words: 


TLe great interests of an agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing na- 
tion are so linked in union together that no permanent cause of prosperity to 
one of them can operate without extending its influence to the others. 


It will be observed that Mr. Adams’s messages show that the pros- 
perity he alludes to was in spite of the increase of tariff, and he does 
not in any way claim that the change in the tariff has caused the pros- 
pevity. 

When we come to examine the changes which were made in the law 
of 1824, it is quite apparent that Mr. Clay’s speech was not well con- 
sidered, but was a meread captandum remark by a man who was at that 
time a candidate for the Presidency against the regular nominee of the 
Democratic party. 

HENRY CLAY'S UNACCOUNTABLE MISTAKES, 

The mistakes of Mr. Clay, inte which the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows] has naturally fallen, illustrate the fact that when men 
attempt to argue that protection, carried to the extreme of prohibition, 
can benefit the country, they are compelled to adopt erroneous prem- 
ises in order to reach a conclusion which appears to support their 
¢heories. 





others who have espoused these extreme views. I will therefore t 
this speech of Mr. Clay as the nearest approach to exactitude which 
has been reached in this class of argument. 
The speech in question was delivered in the Senate February 2 and 
, 1832, and the extracts quoted by the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. 
BuRROWS] are found on page 440, volume 1, Colton’s edition of Clay’s 
Speeches. 

Mr. Clay’s evidence of the existence of dismay and desolation during 
the seven years prior to 1824 is stated by him to be— 


9 


1. The people were oppressed and borne down with an enormous load of 


2. The value of property was at the lowest point. 

3. That a deficit in the publie revenue existed. 

1. That our commerce and navigation were threatened with a complete pa- 
ralysis. 

With regard to the first two assertions, as to the state of affairs then 
existing, it must be remembered that the war with Great Britain ter- 
minated in 1815, and the history of all countries shows that the infla- 
tion in some industries caused by war and the stimulation in others, 
which always occurs just after the return of peace, is necessarily fol- 
lowed by depression and reduction in values, It is therefore evident 
that the condition depicted in these two statements, even if they were 


| literally exact, can not be justly attributed to the effects of our tariff 


laws, high or low. 

Had the distinguished statesman examined the archives of the Gov- 
ernment he would have found that his last two statements regarding 
a deliciency in the revenue and the decline of commerce and naviga- 


figures. 

Che receipts of the Government from 1816 to 1823, inclusive, aggre- 
gated $196,997,798, and the expenditures, civil and miscellaneous, war, 
Navy, Indians, pensions, and interest, during the s same period, only 
amounted to $156,560,030, which shows a clear excess of receipts over 
expenditures of $40,437,768, an average annual excess of $5,054,821, 
instead of a deficit, as stated by Mr. Clay. 

The figures I give include eight years, so it can not be said that : 
deficit was brought over from the preceding year; b é as I take the 


| ave rage, and show that during all thos se years the average annual re- 


ceipts were more than five millions above the expenditures, it is diffi- 


| cult to account for Mr. Clay’s statement that a deficit existed. and 
still more difficult to realize how he could contend that the tariff of 


1816 could have tended to bring about such a result. 
The tonnage of our shipping in 1816 was 1,372,219; in 1824 it - 
increased to 1,389,163, and in 1825 it had further increased to 1, 


| 111 tons. We therefore see that our commerce and navigation, ibete ad 


of being paralyzed, actually made substantial gains. 

On page 441 Mr. Clay exultingly givesas his proofs of the great pros- 
perity which, he says, existed during the seven years which imme- 
diately followed the passage ef the tariff of 1824: 

1. The vast amount of revenue produced by that [Mr. Clay's] system; 

2. Every branch of navigation has increased ; 


1 


and, 3, he devotes nearly a full page to showing an increase in t 
wealth of New York from $52,000,000 to $95,000, 000. 

In reply, I will state that the records of the Government show that 
the receipts of the years 1825 to 1831, inclusive, were $169,914,850 
an average of $24,273,550, and the expenditures during that time were 
$110,993,063, an ‘av erage ‘of $15,856,152, showing an annual excess o! 
$8, 417,398, 

Here is a small increase, but it is not due to the tariff, as the records 
show that during the first period, prior to 1824, the payments for in- 
terest averaged over five millions a year, and pensions one year were 
as high as $32,000,000, while during the second period, from 1424 to 
1831, the interest ran below two millions, and pensions averaged only 
about one million a year. It appears, therefore, that the little sur- 
plus in the Treasury was not in any way due to the tariff. 

Now, as to commerce: The tonnage of our shipping, which was 
1,423,111 in 1825, instead of increasing, as contended by Mr. Clay, 
actually decreased, and was only 1,267,846 in 1831. 

Mr. Clay is no doubt correct in his assertion that under a high tari{i 
there was some concentration of wealth in New York City, and most 


probably the same was true of other large cities. One of the effects of 


a high tariff has usually been to concentrate wealth, and that is one 
of the arguments we make against that system. What Democrats 
want is diffusion of wealth and many happy homes. The exports o! 
domestic products constitute another element of commercial prosperity 
and are intimately connected with the welfare of our shipping, aud 
in this matter also the figures are fatal to Mr. Clay’s assertions. 

Our exports of domestic products for the seven years which Mr. 
Clay depicts as years of widespread dismay and desolation aggregated 
$385,529,796, an annual average of $55,095,685. During the seven years 
from 1825 to 1831, which Mr. Clay characterized as the period of the 
greatest prosperity which the people have ever enjoyed, our domestic 
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JACKSON INSISTS UPON CAUTION, 

But General Jackson seems unwilling to leave the subject without 
again emphasizing the necessity of caution in legislation of this chara 
acter, which he does in these words 

When we reflect upon the difficulty and delicacy of this operation it is im 
portant that it should never be attempted but with the utmost caution. 

President Jackson shared the views entertained by Washington and 
Jefferson relative to the superior importance of our agricultural inte: 
ests as compared with commerce and manufactures. This will be 
evident from the passage in this message I will now read 

The agricultural interest of our country isso essentially connected with every 
other, and so superior in importance to them all, that it is scarcely necessary 
to invite to it your particular attention It is principaily as manufactures and 
commerce tend to increase the value of agricultural productions, and to extend 
their application to the wants and comforts of society, that they deserve the 
fostering care of the Government 

In the same message the President dwelt upon the importance of re- 
ducing the tariff tax upon articles of necessity, and specially recom- 


mended a reduction in the tax on tea and coffee. In speaking of arti- | 


cles upon which he recommends a reduction and which do not come 
in competition with our own products, he says: 


consumption of the country, and have become articles of necessity to all classes. 
A reduction, therefore, of the exist.ng duties will be felt as a common benefit 
TARIFF REDUCED ON NECESSITIES, 

Probably it was pursuant to these recommendations that Congre:s 
passed the tariff laws of May 20 and May 29, 1830. The act of May 
20, 1830, is found in volume 4, page 403, of the Statutes at Large. It 
reduced the duty on coffee from 5 cents to 2 cents per pound, and pro- 
vided that after December 31, 1831, it should be but 1 cent per pound. 


This act also increased the discrimination in the duty on teas imported | 


in American vessels. The general purpose of the law appears to have 
been to fix the duty on teas imported from China or other places east 
of the Cape-of Good Hope in American vessels at about two-thirds the 
tax imposed upon the same article if imported from other places or in 
foreign bottoms. 

One act of May 29, 1830 (ibid, page 419), reduced the tax on molasses 
from 10 cents to 5 cents per gallon, and another act, approved the same 
day, reduced the tax on salt from 20 cents to 15 cents per bushel, and 
after December 31, 1831, to 10 cents per bushel. 

The price of coffee at that time was about 11 cents per pound; mo- 
lasses was about 30 cents per gallon, and salt was selling at about $2.50 
per sack. All of these commodities fell in value after the new duties 
went into effect. 

in the famous veto of the Maysville road, read in Congress May 27, 
1830, President Jackson referred to the tariff-tax law of 1828, and as- 
serted that— 


many of the taxes collected from our citizens through the medium of imposts 
have for a consiaerable period been onerous, In many particulars these taxes 
have borne severely upon the laboring and less prosperous classes of the com- 


‘munity, being imposed on the necessaries of life. 


In his message of December 7, 1830, General Jackson asserts that the 
power to adjust duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
branches of industry is conferred by the States on the General Govern- 
ment, but holds that the then existing law ‘‘is considered by almost 
all as defective in many of its parts.’’ He therefore recommends that it 
be revised, and states— 
that the difficulties of adjustment, although great, are far from being insur- 
mountable. 

In the same message he further considers the effect of the tariff laws 
then in force, and concludes that it is— 
doubtless overrated, both in its evils and advantages. 

JACKSON ADVISES INCIDENTAL PROTECTION, 

Jackson also says: 

While the chief object of duties should be revenue, they may be so adjusted 
as to encourage the manufacturers. 

But he strictly adheres to his demand for light taxes on necessities, 
and-tells Congress that— 
the present tariff taxes some of the comforts of life unnecessarily high. 

And in discussing the adjustment of duties so as to afford protection 
he said: 

Iam well aware that this is a subject of so much delicacy, on account of the 
extended interests it involves, as to require that it should be touched with the 
utmost caution, and that while an abandonment of the policy in which it origi- 
pated—a policy coeval with our Government and pursued through successive 
administrations—is neither expected nor desired, the people have a right to de- 
mand, and have demanded, that it be so modified as to correct abuses and ob- 
viate injustice, 

The act of July 13, 1832, sought to carry into effect the convention, 
between the United States and France, and provided that the tax on 
French wines should be 6 cents per gallon on red, 10 cents on white in 
casks, and 22 cents per gallon on all sorts in bottles. 

On the following day a general law was enacted (Statutes at Large, 
volume 4, pages 583-594) which was designed to be a general revision 
of the tariff. It imposed specific, compound, and ad valorem duties, 
the latter ranning from 5 to 50 per cent. 

On March 2, 1833, three tariff laws were approved which affected 
but a few articles paying ad valorem duties. 
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The important feature of the tariff legislation of that session was the 
enactment of what was called the compromise actof March 2, 1833. 
(Statutes at Large, volume 4, pages 629-631.) Section 1 of this act 
provided that all duties exceeding 20 per cent. should be reduced by 
annually striking off one-tenth of the excess, and after 1841 one-half 
of the residue should be deducted, and after 1842 the other half shall 
be deducted. 

AGAINST MONOPOLY. 

President Jacksof was so strenuously opposed to any system which 
might by any possibility tend to establish monopolies that on April 15, 
1834, he used this forcible language: 

The ambition which leads me on is an anxious desire and a fixed determina- 
tionto * * persuade my countrymen, so far as I may, that it is not in a 
sp endid Government supported by powerful monopolies and aristocratical es- 


tablishments that they will find happiness or ‘heir liberties protection; but in 
a plain system, void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to none, dis- 


|} pensing its blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the 


freshness and beauty they contribute to produce. 

Is not this the true, the only method by which we can hope to realize 
the idea of ‘*a people’s government, made for the people, made by the 
people, and answerable to the people?’’ Under sucha government the 


Of these tea and coffee are the most prominent; they enter largely into the | ©!lZens can not be subjected to the rule either of aristocrats or plutocrats, 


| but a happy people, protected in their liberties, under an unpreten- 


tious and unostentatious system of government would select their 
rulers from their own body, thereby securing protection to all and 
granting favors or special privileges to none. Under such a system the 
unavoidable burdens of Government would be proportionately, if not 
equally, distributed according to the benefits derived from it. Protec- 
tion to the person being enjoyed by all alike, the burdens of that pro- 
tection would be equally borne by all, while the protection to property 
would fall most heavily upon those most benefited by it; that is, the 
citizen would be called on to contribute to the Government in pro- 
portion to the amount of the property he owned. 

General Jackson still adhered to the principle that protective duties 
should be levied on luxuries, and the necessaries of life be left untaxed. 
And in his message of December 6, 1836, he admonishes Congress in 
these words: 

The duty on salt was laid as a war tax, and was no doubt continued to assist 
in providing for the payment of the war debt. There is no article the release 
of which from taxation would be felt so generally and so beneficially. 

It will be observed that the bill now before the House conforms to 
this view of the taxing power, as it places this article (salt) of prime 
necessity on the free-list for the first time since the Democrats sur- 
rendered the administration of the Government nearly thirty years ago. 

THE POOR SHOULD NOT BE BURDENED WITH TAXES, 

In thesame line of Democratic policy of guarding and protecting the 
more necessitous classes of our people from the oppressions of taxation 
which must prove more burdensome to them than to their more for- 
tunate fellow citizens, the President continues: 

To this may be added all kinds of fuel and provisions. Justice and benevo- 
lence unite in favor of releasing the poor of our cities from burdens which are 
not necessary to the support of our Government, and tend only to increase the 
wants of the destitute. 

And in‘his last official utterance, in his farewell address to the peo- 
ple of the United States, this great statesman, this eminent and stead- 
fast Democrat, this true friend of the mechanics and laboring men of 
the country, again urges the idea upon the attention of the country in 


| these words of wisdom: 


| 


The tax imposed on goods enhances by so much the price of the commodity 
to the consumer, and as many of these duties are imposed on articles of necessity, 
which are daily used by the great body of the people, the money raised by these 
imposts is drawn from their pockets. Congress has no right, under the Consti- 
tution, to take money from the people unless it is required to execute some of 
the specific powers intrusted to the Government. 

And in the same address, as if to caution the people, he points out 
that only certain classes of the community can be anxious for a differ- 
ent system of taxation. I will read his words: 


The corporations and wealthy individuals who are engaged in large mannufact- 
uring establishments desire a high tariff to increase their gains. 


On the 4th of September, 1837, Mr. Van Buren sent his special mes- 
sage to Congress, in which he treated the double evil of heavy taxation 
and a surplus revenue in these words: 


To burden the country with increased taxation when there is in fact a large 
surplus revenue would be unjust and unwise. 


PARTY PLATFORMS. 

With the exception of the demand for ‘‘ free commerce with all na- 
tions,’’ formulated by the Congressional caucus which in 1800 named 
Mr. Jefferson as the candidate of the Republican party, the platforms 
of all parties were silent on the subject of the tariff up to 1840. The 
only approach or pretension to a platform on this question is to be 
found in the resolutions adopted by a ratification meeting held in 
Washington May 11, 1832. 

In 1840 the Democratic platform expressed the principles of the party 
on the tariff in these words: 


Resolved, soe eee and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to fos- 
ter one branch of industry to the detriment of another. 


On this platform Van Buren carried the manufacturingState of New 
Hampshire by 6,386 and Pennsylvania went for Harrison by a major- 
ity of only 2 votes. 
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DALLAS’S VOTE CARRIES ACT OF 1546. 
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The message then calls attention tothe fact that the reduced taxat 
itageous to the manufacturing as well as to other in 


: 
has been adva 


I 
dustries, and I think, Mr. Chairman, those who oppose the bill we ar 
now considering on the ground that it will prove injurious to our n 


ufacturing interests will do well to ponder ft 


1e lessons of experien: 


under a low-tariff law as taught in these words: bi 
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2 the Liberal Republican platform, which was subsequently 
by the Democratic party, declared: 

edemand asyaten 
with the 


i of Federal taxation which st 
* * izing that there are 


ndustry of the people, and recogn in our 


midst honest bat irreconcilable dif 
systems of protection 

people in their Vongressi 
free from Execut 


In the 
clared— 


» remit the discussion of the subject to the 
I istricts ard the decision of Congress thereon, wholly 
vo interference or dictation. 


_ That revenue, exce much as may be derived from a tax upon tobacco and 
liquors, should be raised by duties upon importations, the details of which should 
be so adjusted as to aid in securing remunerative wages to labor, and promote th¢ 
industries, prosperity, and growth of the whole country. 

What afalling offishere! In 1872the Republicans expressly stipu- 
lated that part of the necessary revenue should be derived from taxes 
on tobacco and liquors, and now, sixteen years later, they have the 
boldness to refuse the general demand for reduction in taxation upon 
the necessaries of life, and they propose to win the confidence of 
the people by promising a reduction in the tax upon luxuries. 

In his sixth annual message, dated December 7, 1874, Geveral Grant 
Bald: 

I would suggest to Congress the propriety of readjusting the tariff. 

‘Those articles of mannfacture which we produce a constituent part of but do 
not produce the whole, that part which we do not produce should be entered free 
also. I will instance tine wools, dyes, etc. These articles must be imported to 
form a part of the manufacture of the higher grades of woolen goods. 

The tariff acts of June 22, 1874, February 8 and. March 3, 1875, 
July 1, 1879, June 14, 1880, May 6 and December 23, 1882, and March 
3, 1883, are so recent that most of the members of the House are 
quite familiar with the features of those laws. None of them were 
of any relief to the people, and in 1876, towards the close of General 
Grant’s administration, there was an earnest and general demand for 
reform, 

PLATFORMS OF 1876. 


The Democratic platform of 1876 forcibly and vigorously asserted: 

We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly four thousand articles, as a 
masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwindling, 
not a yearly rising revenue. It has impoverished many industries to subsidize 
vf It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. 
it has degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high 
He it has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by half 
our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, 
obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. It pro- 
moles fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest 


haunts. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 


And on this masterly and unequivocal declaration of hostility tothe 
sysiem of governmental taxation for protection the Democratic can - 
didate, Mr. Tilden, received a majority of a quarter of a million of 
the popular vote, and, in all probability, a million majority of all 
the Caucasian votes cast at that election. 

‘The Republican platform of 1876 is remarkable in one feature, at 
least. It is the first authoritative utterance of the party in which 
one can find even an insinuation of the doctrine of tariff taxation 
solely for protection. But the new departure of the party on this 
question is not boldly announced; it is, as I have said, only insin- 
uated, as will be seen by these words: 

The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the obligations of the pub- 
lic debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, which, so far as pos- 


sible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of American labor and advance 
the prosperity of the whole country. 


there 


Four years later, however, they had become slightly bolder, and 
in the platform of 1880 the Republican party asserted : 

We reaflirm the belief avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for the purpose of 
rovenue should so discriminateas to favor American labor. 

It will be observed that it is still admitted that duties are to be 
levied for the purpose of revenue, but it must be admitted that this 
party declaration is susceptible of the construction that the raising 
of revenue should be subordinated to the protection of favored enter- 
prises. : : 3 

Contrast this with the direct and positive declaration of the Democ- 
racy in 1876: 

We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue— 
which demand that party renewed in 1880, in the brief, explicit, and 
comprehensive formula— 

a tariff for revenue only-—- 

and we see at once one of the essential antagonisms between the two 
parties. ‘The onv party, the Republican, by dubious utterances which 
admit of different constructions, induced the working classes, the 
wage earners, who castethe majority of the votes, to intrast them 
with power which has been exercised only to advance the selfish in- 
terests of certain favored classes and to secure advantages for the 
party. The other party, the Democratic, avows its objects in posi- 
tive and unequivocal language, moves directly to the accomplishment 
of that object, and employs whatever power it obtains to advance 
the welfare and prosperity of the whole country. 

GARFIELD FAVORS AGRICULTURE. 


The demand for reduction in tariff had now become intense, and 
the farmers were demanding a revision which would give them some 
relief from the burdens to which they were subjected. Mr. Garfield 


| 


seemed to appreciate their just demands, and in his inaugural ad- 


| dress said : 


all not unnecessarily interfere 
erences of opinion with regard to the respective | 


| iners and for the benefit of commerce, so it should give t 


Republicans adopted a platform which de- | 





The interests of agriculture deserve more attention from the Government than 
they have yet received. The farms of the United States afford homes and employ- 
ment for more than one-half of our people, and furnisk much the largest part of 
ul our exports. As the Government lights our coasts for the protection of mar- 
» the tillers of the soil 
the best lights of practical science and experience. 

Preparatory to a general revision of the tariff the first session of 
the Forty-seventh Congress enacted a law creating a Tariff Commis- 
sion, and this body, after a most thorough investigation of the char- 
acter of the changes which were necessary to the best interests of 
the industries of the country, made a most elaborate report, in which 
they recommended a reduction of the tariff of about 20 per cent. 
After this, President Authur presented his message of December 4, 
i682, in which he used these words: 

The present tariff system is in many respects unjust. It makes unequal dis- 
tributions, both of its burdens and its benefits. This fact was practically recog- 
nized by a majority of each House of Congress in the passago of the act creating 
the Tariff Commission. The report of that Commission will be placed before 
you af the beginning of this session, and wil!,I trust, afford you such informa- 
tion as to the condition and prospects of the various commercial, agricultural, 
manufacturing, mining, and other interests of the country, and contain such sug- 
gestions for statutory revision as will practically aid your action upon this im- 
portant subject. 

This advice of President Arthur, and the recommendation con- 
tained in the report of the Tariff Commission seems to have absorbed 
the attention of the Forty-seventh Congress in its second session. 
The influences against reform were, however, so powerful that the 
results were far from satisfactory, and the law enacted March 3, 
1883,so far from reducing, actually increased the burdens of the 
people. 

HOW TEE 


TARIFF AFFECTS LABOR. 


And this has been the peculiar and distinctive characteristic of 
Republican tariff legislation throughout the last twenty years. 
Their orators and a writers have vied with each other in 
their efforts to proclaim that they only sought the welfare and pros- 
perity of the poor wage-worker. 

The credulous mechanic, artisan, and farmer have been too easily 
duped and beguiled. 

The absolute groundlessness of their assertions has been most 
clearly demonstrated in an address of Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, de- 
livered in Detroit, January 11, 1883, from which I read these words: 

The highest tariff taxes upon iron that were ever known in this country were 
levied from 1828 to 1840. During that period, as the manufacturers testified be- 
fore a protectionist committee of Congress, they made no increase of wages what- 
ever. Between 1840 and 1842 the duties on iron were reduced, with no ae 
effect upon wages. In the middle of 1842 the duties were more than doubled, and 
remained high until December, 1846. 
of 1845, not one manufacturer pretended that he 


Official seenae being made in the autumn 


1ad increased wages. 


The author of the address from which this extract is taken is a 
life-long Republican, and one of the leading lawyers of the New 
York bar. 

Note the significant fact that from 1828 to 1846, a period of 18 
years under high tariff, made higher in 1842, there was no advance 
of wages to the laborer. But I read. farther: 

In December, 1846, the duties were cut down about one-third, and so remained 
until July, 1857. : 

The manufacturers during that period very largely increased wages in the iron 
trade as well as in every other. There never was before, and there never has 
been since, so rapid an advance in the wages of manufacturing workmen of all 
classes, estimated in gold value, as between 1846 and 1860; during which time the 
tariff taxes were lower than they have ever been at any other time since 1812. 


Will the gentlemen who now overwhelm us with their eloquent, if 
not vindictive, animadversions upon all who dare assert the advisabil- 
ity of at least trying a lower rate of tariff taxation, please tell us how 
they reconcile the fact that wages did advance largely under the low 
tariff of 1846 with their pretensions? Again I read: 

The census of 1880 shows conclusively that the highest wages are paid by those 
employers who are not, and can not be, benefited by protection, and that the low- 
est wages are paid by the protected classes. ‘The average annual wages of all tho 
persons employed in manufactures were $346. The average wages of employés in 
the protected cotton manufacture were $244, in the — woolen manufacturo 
$293, and in the protected silk manufacture $292, all being below the general aver- 
age. On the other hand, the average is raised by the high wages paid in innu- 
merable other branches of manufacture, all of which are oppressed and dragged 
down by the heavy taxes which the tariff lays upon their raw materials. 


If our friends, the enemies of equal taxation, can answer the as- 
sertion and the logic of Mr. Shearman in this extract, why have 
they not done so during the five years it has been before the public? 
He says further: 


Even in the iron manufacture, where women and children can not be employed, 
and where, therefore, wages cverage higher, the census shows that the average 
wages of iron workers were only $1.25 a day, while the unprotected carpenters all 
over the country earned from $1.50 to $2.50, and even farm hands earned an aver- 


age of nearly $1.50 per day. 


Here is “ confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ” of the verity 
of the Democratic position that high wages can not be secured by 
subjecting the people to high taxation. And the proof is clinched in 
these words: 

Thus the census returns (which, it must always be remembered, are made up 
from statements of the manufacturers themselves, whose interest it is to show a 
different state of facts) clearly establish that the more protection is given to avy 
class the less wages that class pays to its workmen. 
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nt made to the tariff commission b > 
es the same goods both in Ireland tte 
our present stringent protective syste ‘ 
ploys in his American factory have bee \ re 
the workmen wl he employs in his Irish factory have been stead 


How is this, gentlemen of the high taxation idolatry? The sam 
ployer admits that in the same industry wages are going down in 
America and simultaneously going up in poor oppressed Ireland, whose 
very name has become a synonym of poverty, privation, and hardship 

Having disposed of the idea that protection increases wages gener- 
ally, Mr. Shearman discusses some special industries. 

Regarding the cotton and woolen manufactures he says 


An official report on these manufactures issued by the State Department ir 
October, 1582, states that the wages paid on average in England, compared w 
those paid in America fot the same number of hours’ work, shows t follow 


result: 


Wages paid for fifty-two weeks of sixty-four hours ea 


Cotton manufacturers péeceeeeenbenseabouand £226 $944 
WeOGiets MREMENOORIOED. 6c cc ccccccccascaccecscscesess 294 


Thus it will be seen that already protection has attained its greatest triamp 
and accomplished the purpose tor which, in fact, 1t was intended, that of cutting 
down the wages of the American operative to a point lower than that of t 











Englishman. But even these figures do not show all that has been accomplished 
for they show the English wages in 1881 and the American wages in the spring 
of 1580: since that time American wages have been reduced and English wages 
have been raised. An English expert, who examined the whole s ect carefu 

in 1*79, found that American workmen in cotton mills did about 25 per cent. more 
work than English workmen did for the same money. Surely protection has be 

an incalculable blessing to the poor working people in the cott and wooler 


factories of New England. 
11OW TO INCREASE THE PRICE OF I 

There is but one practicable method to increase the price of any 
article, and that is to increase the demand for it. When the de- 
mand for provisions or any other article is active, we all know that 
the market price of that article advances. 

Demand and supply have controlled and regulated the market 
value of every exchangeable commodity since men began to trad 
and barter with each other. 

This is a rule to which there is, there can be, no exception. Th: 
value of any article or commodity is vaiuable in proportion to th 
prevailing desire to obtain it. No elaborate disquisition upon po- 
litical economy or the value of exchangeable commodities can be 
needed to demonstrate the infallible truth of this proposition. It i 
self-evident—known to every man from his individual experience. 

When the immediate demand for any article or commodity exceeds 
the available supply, its value or price rises; when the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand, the price falls—just as inevitably as the tides flow 
and ebb. 

Nothing on earth is so absolutely subject to the operation of this 
rule as labor. 

Ninety-nine hundredths of the laborers of the civilized world are 
compelled to sell their labor each day for the best price they can get 
for it. Women and children need food daily, as does the laborer also, 
and the head of the family—the husband and father or the brother— 
having no accumulated capital to exchange for the necessities ot 
daily life, asthe bread-winner, must put his daily labor on the market 
for what it will bring. If the demand for snch labor as he ear 
form be greater than the immediately-available supply, he 
well paid for his day’s toil; if the supply of such labor be ¢ 
than the existing, the immediate, demand, he must accept what 
employe of labor chooses to pay that day. 

This is an inexorable law, which no legislation can alter or aff 

If a high-tariff law can insure high wages to the workingman re- 
gardless of this inflexible law of supply and demand, which regulates 
the values of all exchangeable commodities, why is it, let | 
that miners in Pennsylvania work for 65 cents per day; why is 
that strikes, boycotts, and lockouts are of almost daily occurrence. 
and these labor troubles are more frequent in the * protes ted” in- 
dustries than in those not protected? 











OUR DUTY TO THE WAGE-WORKER. 

I fee], Mr. Chairman, that I can say there is no man in all this 
broad Republic more anxious than myself for its prosperity and ha 
piness. 

If it were true, as claimed by the advocates of a prohibitory tar 
that the beneficial results would follow which are insisted upo! 
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Mr. Blaine appears to have appreciated the difl lties to tich J 
have referred in obtaining accurate information about wages Eng 
land. On page 98 he says: 
Owing to the different arrangements of the Englis one 7 - 
} wages, it is dithicult to give nparative a \ 31 reot v W it a 
} glance the difference in wages of the operatives of both 
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j elaborate table 8, showing the a il pay given to ope ratives in cot 
ton mills both in England and the United States nd on page 95 he 
sums up in these words: 
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An analysis of these figures shows that the average wages paid 
men in Massachusetts cotton mills is $8.30 pet ek for sixty ! 
work, while in England the average wages paid to men in « 
factories is $8 per week for fifty-six hours’ worl rherefore, a 
ing to this official report, factory hands get 14 cents and af: ; 
per hour in old England, and for the same wor! protected New 
England they get 13 cents and a fraction 

In the same report, pages 98 ar 9, Mr. J es 1 
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Che demand for labor in England has at times been su 


men were induced to leave this country and accept emp 
Evglish factories. The American consul at Bristol, England, pyre 
sented a report upon this subject, and states that no labore: mula 


be enticed to leave the United States to make his home in England 


and that those who have been induced to do so have be pe dis- 
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haustive investigation of this subject. merous and detailed re- 
ports were received, carefully compared and verified. Mr. Bla 
presented them to Congress, with his comments and recommend: 
tions. In this valuable and interesting paper Mr. Blaine gives 1 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Was it written by him? 
Mr. WHEELER, I presume Mr, Blaine writes all his books and 


prepares all the public documents to which he puts his name, I 
believe he is never happier than when using his facile pen. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Bat I was endeavoring to ascertain whether 


this publication was simply compiled by subordinates, under Mr. 
Blaine’s direction, or was a work of his own. 
Mr. WHEELER. It is signed by him; and the fluent, elegant lan- 
guag clearly shows it was written hy him. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Blaine is generally able to express himself 
with force and elegance. 

Mr, WHEELER. He has, in this case, expressed himself with great 
force and great truth. This document, which Mr. Blaine put before 
the country, stands as a monument to the foresight of that profound 
politician, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I appreciate the gentleman’s appreciation of 
Mr. Blaine. 

Mr. WHEELER. In the same report, backed by elaborate statis- 
tics, bir. Blaine estimates that the British mills consume 1,220,000,000 
poundsannually, and that American mills consumed in 1880 724,800,000 
pounds. 

He estimates the output of piece goods that year in British mills at 
5,439,645,000 yards, and the output of piece goods in American mills 
at 2,131,580,000 yards. He estimates that the British mills employed 
500,000 operatives, while the mills of the United States only employed 
181,000 operatives. And he puts the number of spindles in the United 
States at 10,920,000, and the number in Great Britain at 40,000,000, 

Mr. Blaine then gives the relative value of the English and Amer- 
ican cotton manufactures, and makes this gratifying assertion : 

Irom these returns it is seen that every American spindle consumes 66 pounds 
of raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes only 32 pounds, or less than 
one-half the American consumption per spindle. 

It thus appears that each American operative works up as much raw material 
as two British operatives, turns out nearly $1.50 worth of manufactures to the 
British operative’s $l worth, and even in piece goods, where the superior quality 
and woight of the American goods are so marked, the American operative turned 
out 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards by the British operative. 

SECRETARY FRELINGHUYSEN ON LABOR. 

I have also before me volume 25, miscellaneous documents, Forty- 
seventh Congress, which contains a report from Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
President Arthur’s Secretary of State. On pages 43 and 44 are some 
tables showing the rates of wages paid for weaving printing cloth 
in some of the principal districts of England and America. 

rhe report thus refers to them— 

As one of the latest and fullest comparisons between English and American 
manufactures, I believe the following tables and remarks from his pen will be 
found reliable. 

I present these tables without any comment, except that they go 
far to refute the many erroneous impressions which have been created 
regarding English and American factory labor. 

The following is the rate of wages paid for weaving printing cloth 
in some of the principal districts of England and America: 
England. 





Description of cloth. See ae |Blackburn. | Stockport. | Hyde. — 
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| 
28-inch, 56 reed, 14 | 
| 
| 











Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. 
picks (60 by 64), 58 | } 
WEE akie tas aveect 24. 68 | 25. O4 | 25. 04 | 25. 28 25. 00 
28-inch, 60 reed, 16 | | 
picks (64 by 64), 58 
cmaeee pe is? 27.70 | ten ee; 29. 30 28. 88 
| 
America. 
7 ’ } 
Description of cloth. Rhode Tsl- Piovidence.| Fall River. | Lowell. Aver- 
and. | age. 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
28-inch, 56 reed, 14 | | 
picks (69 by 56), 58 
VEIGR.ccces. cnccoss 16, 82 17. 26 19, 96 | 19.96 | 18.50 
28-inch, 60 reed, 16 | 
picks (64 by 64), 58 
FATS ..ccecces scenes Unknown. 22. 30 23. 20 23.20 | 22.90 
| } 





Summary of cost of manufacturing printing cloth. 


| | 





| Rent, in- 
Places. | Wage. | Saatey terest,and Total. 
—— | depreciation. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
NED nn iscaceneeensceus 6.907 | 3. UL 4. 1183 14. 1363 
DEE ponsinéecenensnssecctes 6.882 | 2. 723 4. 1183 13. 7233 
Rhode Island ........... snack 6.422 | 1, 834 3. 7437 11. 9997 
Pennsylvania ...............-] 644 | 5. 04 4.1183 15. 5983 
England ..... @ecsnce secccncee 6. 9624 | 2. 6256 2. 572 12. 16 
| 


| 


| 
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The report goes on and says: 
Your readers will gather from the figures given in the foregoing table of costs 
that, in the matter of wages, America is as cheap as England. 
int mn g I g 


SECRETARY EVARTS ON LABOR. 


I will now quote from another dist 
of State. 

On May 17, 1579, the Hon. William M. Evarts, Secretary of State, 
nsmitted to the Forty-sixth Congress a report upon labor statis- 
i she says--I read from page 1-- 


nguished Republican Secr¢ tary 
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tics, giving ratesof wages, covering 












m, Denmark, France, Germany, 
land, Spain, and Switzerland 
nited States, may be said to comprise the world of educated 
or 


the labor question in all its aspects in Belgi 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Italy, He 
(which, with the 


and progressive iat 





After giving numerous and most elaborate reports and various 
kinds of evidence, Mr. Evarts says, page 35, paragraph 1: 

The rates of wages in the United States, roughly estimated, are more than 
twice those in Belgium; three times those in Denmark, France, and Germany; 
once and a half these in England and Scotland; and more than three times those 
in Italy and Spain. 

But another important and gratifying point is bronght forward by 
Secretary Evarts, I read from page 36, paragraph 9: 

That the average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice 
as much work in a given time as the average European workman, This is so im- 
portant a point in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap labor 
manufactures of Europe, and it seems at first thought so strange, that I will trouble 
you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in support thereof. 

Mr. Evarts quotes a number of authorities to sustain this state- 
ment, and then says: 

For the first time our manufactures are now assuming international propor- 
tions. Atatime of universal depression we have met those nations which held 
a monopoly of the world’s markets, met them in their strongholds, and estab- 
lished the fact that American mannfictures are second to the manufactures of 
no other nation, and that, with a proper and patriotic understanding between 
capitalist and laborer, we can command a fair share of the buying world’s patron- 
age, and command that patronage with larger profits to the capitalist and higher 
wages to the laborer than can be made or paid in any other country. 

Mr. Evarts then speaks of the superior individuality and inventive 
genius of the people of the United States, and says, page 37: 

One workmanin the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing extracts, 
does as much work as two workmen in most of the countries of Europe; even the 
immigrant from Europe attains this progressive spirit by a few years’ association 
with American workmen. 

I desire to call special attention to this important and well-known 
fact, that immigrants, under the influence of our free institutions, 
soon become Americanized, become imbued with our progressive 
spirit, do twice as much work as they did in their native land, and 
thus rapidly acquire competence. The difference between the Amer- 
ican workman and the foreign peasant is then expressed by the hon- 
orable Secretary in this terse language: 

We have no oppressed and stupid peasantry, little more intelligent than tho 
tools they handle. All are self-thinking, self-acting, and self-supporting. 

In fact, our people more than any other appear to realize the idea 
of Carlyle that— 

Withont labour there were noease. * * * Labour, wide as the earth, has its 
summit in Heaven. 

And to appreciate Channing’s idea of its beneficence: 

Labor is discovered to be the grand conqueror, enriching and building up 
nations more surely than the proudest battles. 

OTHER PROOFS OF AMERICAN SUPERIORITY. 


This idea of the superiority of American workmen was most strik- 
ingly and fercibly confirmed by a statement made in this Hall last 
Saturday by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RussELL]. It 
will be remembered that the gentleman took issue, and not only 
questioned but denied the assertion that the laborers, the working- 
men, the people of his State, required or requested to be ‘‘ protected” 
to enable them to compete with the labor of any part of the world. 
And he gave us an absolutely convincing illustration of the correct- 
ness of his position. He told u- how one of the great inventors of his 
great State had perfected a device for a sewing and bheeling machine 
that turned ont the finest boots and shoes that could be made, and 
automatically registered all the work done uponit. He told us that 
the inventor, having protected his invention by letters patent a)! 
over the world, refused to sell his machines, but jeased them out 
upon a royalty of a stipulated amount to be paid for every pair 
of boots or shoes made upon them ; that some of the machines wer: 
so leased for use in Great Britain and in Germany, and at the end of 
the year the owners were greatly surprised to learn from the returns 
rendered by the lessees in Great Britain that they had turned out 
ouly 47 per cent. of the amount of work done by the same machines 
in Massachusetts. Knowing that the machine must register all th: 
work it performed, they suspected they were being defrauded, an: 
sent a competent expert to investigate the matter and report the facts. 
The expert returned and reported that they were receiving honest re- 
turns, ard thatthe secret of the apparently fraudulent returns of the 
work turned out by the machines was that the best labor in Great 
Britain could not possibly turn out more than 47 per cent. of tlic 
amount of work turned out by the ordinary labor of Massachusetts. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. The Englishman either could 
not do it or would not do it if he could. He hadn’t the ambition. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is something in our method of education 
and training, something in the spirit of our institutions, something 
in American civilization which makes our people superior to all 
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) n party to justify their patent-right device for ang- 
menting the fortunes of the wealthy manvfacturers of the country, 
is stili further illustrated by Mr. Howard Mudge Newhall in a United Stat 


























ticle entitled ‘‘A Pair of Shoes,” published in the January Great Britais 
number of Harper’s Magazine, p. 2=9, who, from his oy oom 
as a practical shoe manufacturer, asserts that- 
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This estimate is made by putting wages in the United States at 
one-third more than Great Britain. Should investigation develop 
that they are about equal, and also that the cost of food and fuel is 
less, it would become quite clear that the cost of energy as applied 
to useful industries is less here than in any other country in the 
world. Even with these figures it is but a fraction greater than in 
Great Britain, and they show that the cost of industrial energy in 
the United States is less than three-fourths the average cost on the 
Continent of Europe. 

The rapidly-increasing development of steam will in a short time 
put us in this regard tar ahead of all the other nations. 

Since 1850 energy of work by horse has increased 33 per cent., 
energy by hand 39 per cent., and energy by steam 557 per cent. 

THE COTTON QUESTION. 

I read from Alexander Hamilton’s report, made by him in compli- 
ance with an order dated January 15, 1790, from the First Congress, 
under the Constitution, found in his works, Vol. III, page 207. 
Speaking of the cotton mill invented in England in 1770, he says: 

To this invention is to be attributed, essentially, the immense progress which 
has been so suddenly made in Great Britain in the various fabrics of cotton. 

In the report to the Forty-seventh Congress, giving an account of 
the cotton goods trade of the world, some extracts from which I have 
read, in speaking of the immensity of the cotton manufactures of 
England Mr. Blaine said: 

The British cotton manufacturing industry fills a larger space in commercial 
activity and history than any other single manufacturing industry of that or any 
other country. Taking into consideration the capital invested and the labor em- 
ployed, the genius which it has evoked and the honors which have crowned that 
genius, the endless steam marine, the number of merchants, clerhs, and sailors 
evgaged in its world-wide distribution, and the British impress which it has left 
everywhere, and it is not too much to say that it has done more for the commer- 
cial greatness and supremacy of the United Kingdom than all other manufactur- 
ing industries combined. Hence it is regarded as peculiarly a British national 
industry. 

If Mr. Blaine is correct in his statement that cotton manufactur- 
ing has done more for the commercial! greatness of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain than all other manufacturing industries com- 
bined—and there can be no doubt but the statement is correct—it is 
certainly our duty to do everything in our power to encourage the 
same kind of industry, and thus build up the commercial greatness 
and supremacy of the United States. 

Mr. Blaine then says: 

In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the cotton man- 


ufacturing industry, namely, raw material and labor, we hold the advantage over 
England in the first, and stand upon an equality with her in the second. 


Quantities and values of British and Irish manufactures of cotton exported from the United Kingdom during cach year ending December 31, from 
1880 to 1887, inclusive. 


[From the trade and navigation of the United Kingdom. ] 
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I call special attention to the fact that Mr. Blaine here states that 
we stand upon an equality with England in the question of labor, 
and we all know how great our advantage is over her in the ques- 
tion of raw material. On this sujject Mr. Blaine says: 

Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be able to con- 
vert it into manufactures, all things else being equal, with more economy and 
facility than can be done by England, which imports our cotton and then manufact- 
ures itin her milis. The expense of handling, transportation, and commission 
must be an important item in this regard, as compared with our turning in the 
fiber from the cotton fields to our mills and shipping it in the advanced form of 
manufactured goods. Add to this the secondary fact, that it costs us no more to 


undoubted equality thus far in the race of competition. 
Mr. Blaine also says: 


A question of the utmost importance, therefore, is to find out wherein the Brit- 
ish manufacturers possess advantages over us, and then to ascertain whether we 
can offset them so as to produce that general equalization which will enable us to 
meet our competitors on even ground in the markets of the worid. 


And with regard to the effort which must be made to share this 
trade with England in the foreign markets Mr. Blaine says: 


The mannfacturers of the United States must be prepared to meet an opposition, 
in any serious effort which they may make for a division of this trade, which will 
be sustained by almost unlimited capital and directed by great ability and well- 
bought experience. 


Mr. Blaine then mentions some of the advantages possessed by the 
British manufacturers. 


1. Possession of the world’s markets. ; 

2. A system which has belted the world with entrepéts. 

3. A steam-marine which covers every sea and gives direct and speedy commu- 
nication with every port, and whose management and direction are solely in the 
interest of the British export trade, and against all competing trade. 

4. Vast capital. 

5. A far-seeing and far-reaching spirit. 

6. An industry which has passed through its experimental and speculative 
stages. 

I read from the same report: 

In considering the trade of the United Kingdom, it is found that after supply- 
ing its home demands it has cotton manufactures for export, the output of 35,U00,- 
000 spindles and 410,000 operatives ; more spindles than are run by the remaining 
manufacturing nations combined, amounting to $310,000,000 annually, an amount 
nearly equal to one-third the total domestic exports of the kingdom. 


In order to more fully illustrate the character and extent of En- 
glish cotton manufacturers, I have, with the assistance of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, prepared a table showing 
the quality and value of manufactured cotton exported from Great 
Britain during the years from 1880 to 1887, inclusive: 
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OTHER FACTS FROM MR. BLAINE. The English publication referred to by Mr. Blaine, from which 


I will now return to the admirable report by Mr. Blaine. He 
says: 

According to a recent English publication, the value of the cotton manufact- 
ures of the world is given as follows: 


Of the United Kingdom. ..... .cccocccccccccccccvccccces coccceecess $561, 170, 000 
Fy RECO . 2.02 cece ce cecccc cccceccccece sesesescce SOSeee sees cocesseece 97, 200, 600 
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MINI. wivw'tisbccloswie thee anceneeemnaiatatadaas aaaanaanecdl aaa aetna 102, 060, 000 
elsbees ond Ween’ .ccccciccccccccccccsceuducscesttasssocsinenste 63, 180, 000 
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BRE oa. <ancae- cxbdicnsercnccceeneeensseuqedsesdeseneneneenanaeeedl we 24, 300, OVO 
NN EE IOLA EE AE PIER S 63, 000, 000 
I SO. . 0s a wink oct wn bea dehe-eusetiies ai aia 233, 280, 000 
TL. an tv aehveka Stn tse onbene 6esdnnwweewscede cena 34, 020, 000 

Tete. nncccccveccercdcccecscacscteccencocecgess seeccnecce e+e---- 1,348, 310, 000 











this was taken, was prepared by Hon. Michael G. Mulhall, and the 
title of the work is Progress of the World. 

The foregoing estimate does nct include the cotton goods manu- 
factured on hand-looms, which is still extensively carried on by the 
Chinese, Persians, Africans, Japanese, and Arabians. : 

It is estimated that the Chinese supply themselves with cotton 
goods made in this primitive manner to an extent of over 7,300,000,000 
yards annually. . 

In referring to this, Mr. Blaine says: 

velopment of machine-made goods, for, as 
game here aes Coie the beneficent influence of Gavancea civ- 
ilization, the primitive modes of manufacture must yield before the more modern 


thods. Therefore, those who fear that the supply will become greater than 
the demand should take into account the hundreds of millions of people who are 
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awaiting the advent of European and American civilization to avail themsel 
of oar more perfect appliances for their daily wear; they should also take 
count the increased ability to pu as ch every new invention creates 
bringing what were theret I sidered luxuries within the cir 


consumption. 





The product of raw cotton, which passes through co 
centers, and therefore is included in the reports, is given in Mr 
Blaine ‘s rep I is foll s 

Th product e several countries is es 0 
pounds, v 

1 
Product of the United States owe cbeees ceveescecerecoceccooees pooe a Oe } 
Proawet of the and IMGs occ oc ccoccccecces ceccccccesss i 
Product of Egypt, Smy CEC . cncccvcccccccnccccsscceccee <09 
Product of Brazil ..-..- Srececececcrececececevceacaseseses . +, ( 
Product of the West Indies, et« nine ob esac coesteeségecece 16, ¢ 
rotal product si cetn ste adéhedeseeennen shen iiieeunds 6, ( Or 


These figures show that cotton-manufacturing nations are lat y 
dependent upon this country for their supply of the raw ma- 
terial. 


Hamilton, in his report to Congress (page 243 of his works), states 


that the wool of Virginia is of better quality than that of any other | 


State, and that— 
the climate of the South is also better adapted to the production of silk 
He then proceeds to speak of the culture of cotton in these words: 


The extensive cultivation of cotton can, perhaps, hardly be expected but fre 
the previous establishment of domestic manufactories of the artic 


He also says, page 273: 





The present duty of 3 cents per pound on the foreign raw material 
edly a very serious impediment to the progress of those manufactories. 





It therefore appears that Hamilton assumed that we could not 
compete with cotton planters of Brazil and the West Indies in the 
markets of the world, and that in order to enable our planters to 


raise cotton the previous establishment of cotton factories would be | 


necessary. 
TARIFF NOT ALWAYS BENEFICIAL. 


It is gratifying to observe how we have exceeded any estimate | 


of that time in cotton production, and as raw cotton bears a relation 
to cotton mills that raw wool bears to woolen mills, it is interesting 
to see that Hamilton’s idea of free raw cotton in 1791 was based upon 
reasoning quite in harmony with Mr. Cleveland’s advocacy of free 
raw wool ninety-eight years afterward. Congress disregarded Ham- 
ilton’s advice, and until 1846 they maintained an import tax of not 
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From Mr. Blaine’s report I find that in 1lss0 Turkey rte 
$90,000,000 of cotton goods and yarns; Russia, $15,' OO 
$13.000.000: Roumania, $9,920,000: Belgium, $8,500,000; and Aus 
; ’ ; i . ; : ; & 3 
and Hungary, $38,000,000. France imported $21,000,000, bu 
ported $11,500,000. The report also shows that included in t! 
I 
ports of English piece-goods were: 
ro Africa, $17,979 ); to America, $57,458 ): to Asia I to E 
ype, $61,505,0 to Australasia, $6,565. not des ted, $1.4 total, 
$280,100,000. It may be safely asserted t I n A { of 
these exports were pure goods, the ret sinder being low-priced ¢ 3 int vhich 
adulterating materials entered more or less extensively 


It being admitted that English cotton goods are vet 
| to those made in America, it would seem strange that they are taken 
in preference to ours. This isexplained by Mr. B ! 





The fact, however, that British manufacturers have held possessi of those 
markets, and all the avennes leading thereto, for years, and that, in the words of 
the consul-general at Calcutta, ‘‘ although American goods are decidedly superior 
it would be no easy matter to substitute them for the British ds, 8 e the ir 
porters and native middlemen are almost able to dictate to the poor consumer 
what he shall buy must be taken into consideration in all calculations concern 
ing these markets. 

tITISH IN A158 COTTON GOODS 
In this connection I desire to call attention to the remarkalie de- 


velopment of the exportation of manufactured cotton goods from 
British India, 

In order to manufacture to the extent indicated by these tigures 
India was compelled to import largely of long-staple cotton to work 
with her inferior grades. 

rhe figures which I now read should 
cans of what our superior tacilities s 
industry. 


tion to Ameri- 
sus to do in this 





Values of exports of 


less than 3 cents, and at one time 6 cents, a pound on raw cotton. Its | 


repeal did not lessen our crops, but on the contrary, during the next 
thirteen years our net production of cotton increased 260 per cent., 
and is now four times what it was when encouraged, aided, and 
fostered by a protective tariff. 

In 1846 we raised 2,100,537 bales, of 411 gross pounds each, and in 
1860 the crop was 4,861,292 bales, of 461 gross pounds each. 

Not only did the product increase, but the price was also en- 
hanced. In 1846 the average price in New York of middling up- 
land was 7{ cents per pound. It rose the next year to 11} cents per 
pound, and the average price of 11 cents per pound was maintained 
until 1861. This remarkable increase of cotton production has been 
reached under adverse circumstances and adverse legislation. The 


American cotton planter is taxed on every article used by him, from | 


the moment he starts his 100 per cent. taxed plow until he rolls out 
his cotton bale covered with almost as heavily taxed iron ties and 


bagging. Extraordinary measures have been adopted by the Brit- | T 


° . . » » 78 2 
ish Government to increase the cotton product of their eastern pos- 
sessions, but with very little beneficial effect. All our information 


tends to prove that the efforts made to stimulate the culture in India | 


have not met with the encouragement which the English spinners an- 
ticipated. 

The assistant secretary to the government of India, in his report 
upon the resources of that empire for the five years from 1874 to 1879, 
which was published by both houses of Parliament, says: 


The most we can expect is that our cotton will be taken becanse its cheapness 
as compared with American cotton will maintain a demand for it for purposes for 
which American, Brazilian, and Egyptian cotton is too dear, for the weaving « 
coarse cloths, for lamp-wicks, for quilting and stuffing, for which purpose (q 
ing and stuffing) it is extensively used in China, and other ordinary purposes. 


+ 


The assistant secretary in the same report says: 


The average yield per acre for the whole country may be taken, if the local re 
turns are to be trusted, at about 50 pounds to the acre. For 1877-'78 it was stated 
in Madras at 49 pounds; in Bombay, including the natives States, at 503 pounds 
in the Northwestern Provinces, at 29; in the Punjab, at 58; in the Central Pro 


I 


inces, at 43; in Berar, at 71; in Nigam’s country, at 61. At the general rate of 
50 pounds to the acre the outturn would have been rather less than 4,000,000 | 


; 


ewt. 


To facilitate the comparison of the productiveness of the cotton 


lands of the two countries, I have, from reliable data, prepared this | 


table, showing the acreage and product per acre of cotton in British 
India and the United States, for the years ending June 30 for India, 
and August 30 for the United States, from 1880 to 1884, inclusive: 





f manufactures of cotton from B sh India for the 
years ending Varch 31, 1=67- S7, incl é 
[From British statistical abstract of Ind 
Years. Value Yea V 

BEY diudds bwacdwenceendeumen 1878 Sil », 002 
BOGE heccccedsadssn 1879 1, 442 
BOGE sccces césccoucesecececds 180 1 +, 068 
BED sncecskdcccesccssccceusues BOGE cccccecee< j , 209 
BSTE cccccaccnsensoseneseseee 1882 lf i, 169 
BBES sustndscucsinccercccousee OD cnchocaveas 19 8,374 
SE bikes shendsiddntes EE did tent nicl nese ntiecugbimemal 20), 969, 929 
PEG scnnanahssds danesdseaws 7 188 22, 320, 854 
SN iste ahah eich shio-denie a 7 eee Sacevecesuue a+ 055 
BUSS cues cctccnce scncees 8, 297, 154 1887 ‘ ‘ erccccces| 20, S40, S11 
SBE Knaus ccccuccenaceevess 9, 417, 641 


I listened with great interest to the great speech of the le ding 
| Republican protectionist, delivered in this Hor April 15, 1884, 
[his being a leading speech in behalf of a protective tariff, I ex- 
pected, when the speech appeared in the REcorD, to read something 
upon that subject, but as others who have read that speech in the 
| RECORD will remember, the first dozen pages are devoted to a very 
interesting account of the gentleman’s tour in Europe. The gentle- 
| man’s observations were so pleasantly and clearly presented, and th 
letters of his highly-intelligent and accomplished compagnon de 
| voyage were so interesting that I forgot that the speech purport« 
be upon the tariff until I abruptly stumbled upon the sul 
‘* India’s wrongs.” 





PROTECTION SOMETIMES DETRIMENTAL, 


The gentleman [Mr. KELLEY] here commenced discussing tariff 
questions. He says: 





For many years the Indian tariff imposed a « 5 ‘ cot 
ton goods imported in that country and admitted raw « f 

Under this system, Mr. KELLey says, India mills were beating Lan- 
cashire Phe gentleman further on says: 

I vice! by trary edict, abolished the d 


»to inform you that Mr. KeLiLey next asserts 
that this action of the free-trade viceroy caused the mills to stop 
| and bankruptcy of mill-owners to speedily follow. You will be cer- 








tain of t when I say that the paragraph I am reading commenced 
with this assertion: 
| No measure that promised to prevent the diversification and restrict the intity 
| of Indian manufactures to which their powers might be extended has been omitte 


| ; ee ; . 
by either the British or the Anglo-Indian Government. 
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| 


| per eent. 


Now here are the English and Anglo-Indian Governments combin- 
ingtheir po ‘*to restrict the Indian mannfactures.” No power, 
says Mr. Kelley, was omitted by these powerful instruments to de- | 
stroy o1 t Indian manufactures, and he also tells us that the 
cause of this abolition of the duty on cotton goods was doubtless to 
be found in instructions from the Home Government to the viceroy. 
In other words, it was done by one of these agencies at the sugges- 
tion of the other. The ge utleman’s speech would lead us to believe 
that these two great agencies devoted their talents and efforts to 
desti the cotton-goods industry in India, and thus enable English 
spinners to increase their shipments to that country, as well as to 
China and Japan, which nationalities had been the principal pur- 
chasers of India goods. it would certainly be contended by Repub- 
licans that when India abolished the duty on cotton goods that 


country would have become flooded with English goods, and yet 


the statistics show that from that time English shipments to India 
decreased, while the exports of India cotton goods increased from 
$5,634,726 in 1867 to $7,934,103 in 1875. 


Other means were now proposed by the Lancashire spinners. The 
inferior cotton of India can not be worked by itself, and the India 
spinners are compelled to import long-staple cotton from Egypt and 
other countries. 
Lancashire spinners the viceroy imposed a duty of 5 per cent. on all 
raw cotton imported into India, and this was done against the pro- 
test of every chamber of commerce in that country. Now, in spite 
of this burden we see the exports of cotton goods increased 300 per 
cent.in eleven years, from 1875 to 1886. Substantially all this export 
went to China and Japan and displaced English trade, and is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the act of India in removing the tax on 
cotton goods and other articles aided that country in effecting recip- 
rocal relations of trade with China and Japan which brought about 
this wonderful result? It would be well to give this matter careful 
investigation, 

Possibly we might be able to establish reciprocal trade with those 
countries which purchase so largely of the kind of cotton goods we 
manufacture, 

The figures of cotton production given by Mr. Blaine were for the 
single year 1880, I will now read a table showing the cotton crops 
of the United States, the supply of other countries, the total crop of 
the world, and the total consumption of cotton for the several years 
from 1866 to the present time, the bales being reduced to an average 
of 400 pounds each. 








Crops. 

: Total ac- 
ears, : : tual con- 
United | oy ‘Total ere, |Sumption. 

States, | of other Cotal crop. 

* | countries. 

os | 
SROBORT ..nccce ccccncccccencccesecss 2, 230, 000 2, 178, 000 4, 408, 000 | 5, 085, 000 
SS ee ee 2, 718, 609 2, 107, 000 4, 825, 000 | 5, 058, 000 
1O6B-"69 2.22.2. cccccccccevccese eoe--| 2, 652,000 2, 564, 000 5, 216, 000 | 4, 979, 000 
1869-"71 2, 431, 000 2, 113, Gv0 5, 544, 000 | 5S, 259, 000 
1870- 4, 733, 000 2, 025,000 | 6, 758,000 | 5, 820, 900 
1871-'72 ....-. wsaceeeeeeeeees| 8,241,000 | 3,036,000 | 6, 277, 000 | 6, 312, 000 














3, 167,000 | 2,337,000 | 5, 504, 000 | 5,419, 000 


6, 425, 000 
6, 632,0 0 
6, 656, 000 
7, 082, 000 
7, 140, 000 
7, 272, OVO 


6, 366, C00 
6, 917, 000 | 
6, 525, 000 | 
7, 189, 000 | 
6, 830, 000 | 
6, 931, 000 


4, 597,000 | 2, 320, 000 

4,216, C00 | 2,209, 000 | 
5,171,000 | 2, 018, 000 | 
4, 933, 000 1, 897, 000 | 
5, 425, 600 | 1, 506, 000 | 





A verso 2, 022,000 | 6,793,000 | 6, 868, 000 











4, =| 2, 023, 000 | 














1878-'79 ..- 1, 398, 000 | 7, 035, 060 | 7,223, ovo 
DEED cncnes sovnes sacks sncetnnens | 6,556, 000 1, 894, 000 &, 450, 000 | 8, 081, 000 
ST Aendiss necunaeoechuealabbumen 7,519,000 | 1,837,000 | 9,356, 000 | &, 646, 000 
DEPEAED cnwcnccstccctnccceussesteus | 6, 073, 000 2, 510, 000 | 8, 583, 000 9, 035, 000 
ED inne n dmaateich belediisniieeainil | 8,058,000 | 2, 350, 000 | 10, 408, 000 | 9, 499, 000 
I so ticcinsiingsnalgnsintlincenstiniee | 6,485,000 | 2,434,000 | 8,919, 000 | 9, 290, 006 

RES. cee ences 6, 721,000 | 2,071,000 | 8,792, 000 | 8, 629, 000 
SIRE ORG cckesscursanitnnsmenngaa | 6,420,000 | 2,007,000 | 8, 427, 060 8, 597, 000 
2O8E BE .n0c cccvenavenvesesecesnsas | 7,480, 000 | 2,100,000 | 9, 580, 000 | 9, 352, 000 
BIO eccncavnciccnncvabinantvess | % 50, 000 | 2, 300, 000 | 9, 750, 000 | 9,718, 000 


It will be observed by the above table that in 1886 the crop of the 
United States was nearly four times as greatas that of all other coun- 
tries on earth, while by looking back twenty years, to 1867, we find 
that at that time the crops of other countries were nearly equal to 
that of our own. 

While other countries seem to have made but little change in their 
products of cotton, it is gratifying to observe the gradual and steady 
increase in the United States. 

lalso present another table of great interest and value. 1t shows 
the consumption of cotton from the year 1866 to 1887 in Great Britain, 
on the continent, and in the United States. The consumption in the 
United States is divided in two columns so as to show the 8s 
of the cotton industry in the North and in the South. It is gratify- 


Mr. Kelley tells us that pursuant to the demands of | 
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ing to see the surprising growth in this industry caused by the con- 
stantly increasing demand for cotton goods. 
It will be observe: that the increase of consumption during these 
twenty years ut 50 per cent. in Great Britain, about 100 per 
on the ¢ and about 250 in the North, and ti 
in the 


ithern States. 


= J 
Vas avo 
ntinent, 


Sot 


cent, 


per cent. 















Gratifying as this pi ‘ progress of the South is to th 
| country, it is only a beginning of the great development which v 
have every reason to expect within the next ten years. These fi 
ures are not the takings of mills, but represent the actual consump- 
tion. For convenience the bales are all reduced to an average of 
400 pounds. 
[Consumption—bales 400 pounds 
Eur pe I ted States. 
Ve ir re Ce Tot 
Great Conti- Total > 4s St} Total Were 
Britain ment Sonkian orth. South.) United 
air nt. Lurope. States. 
0  —e 2, 560, 000 1, 703, 000 4, 263,000 746,000 76,000; 822, 000 5, 085, 0 
1867-68. . 2... ccece ie, DO0, 0O0)1, 0, 000 4,099,000 894,000 65, 000) 959, OvO 5, 058 
1868-'69.......---- 2, 465, 000 1, 461, 000 3, 926, 000 965, 000 88, 000 1, 053, 000 4, 979, 
PONG 70. vc cccesdses 2, 663, 000 1, 584, 000 4, 247,000; 913,000 99, 0001, 012, 000 5, 
ORR Th ccccewanen 2, 805, 000 1, 906, 000 4, 711, COO 1, O09, 000 100, 600 1, 109, 000 5 





29° 


167T1~"T2.....+ 3, 015, 000'2, 057, 000 5, 072, 0001, 108, 000 132, 000/1, 240, 000 6, 31: 


939, 000 94, 000 1, 033, 000 5, 419, 0 
748.5 176.3 150. 9 f24. 1 


2, 646, 000 1, 740, 000 4, 386, 000 
117.8 #20. 8 119. 0 


Average 6 years 
Percent.6 years* 


3, 084, 000 2, 032, 000 5, 116, 000 1, 157, 000 152, 000 1, 309, 000 6, 425, 000 

«+ eecee. 3, 128, O00 2, 064, 000 5, 192, 000 1, 299, 000 141, 000 1, 440, 000 6, 632, 000 
«ene eee see. 3, ORB, 000 2, 240, 000 5, 328, 000 1, 169, 000 159, 0601, 328, 000.6, 656, 000 
3, 176, 000/2, 403, 000 5, 579, 000 1, 344, 000 159, 000 1, 503, 000 7, O82, 000 





4, o42, UUU 


oe. ees e eed, 058, O00i2, 509, 000.5, 547, 000 1, 558, 000 167, 000 1, 725, 000 7, 272. 























Average 6 years 3, 116, 000 2, 271, 000)5, 387, 000 1, 324, 000 157, 000.1, 481, 000 6, 868, 600 
Percent.6years? $1.5 23. 5) 78.4 134.7 19.9 #31. 8 H3. & 
SGITG siccussoe 2, $43, 000 2, 596, 000 5, 429, C00/1, 615, 600/169, 000/1, 784, 000 7, 223, 600 
1879-'80...........|3, 350, 000 2, 750, 00u 6, 100, 000! 1, 779, 000 202, 060.1, 981, OVO 8, 081, OL0 
1880-"81.........../3, 572, 000 2, 956, 000 6, 528, 000 1, 884, 000 234, 000/2, 118, 000 8, 646, 000 
1881-"82.........../3, 640, 000 3, 198, 000 6, 838, 0001, 931, 600 266, 000)2, 197, 000 9, 035, 000 
1882-"83...........|3, 744, 000 3, 380, 000 7, 124, 000)1, 993, 000 382, 000) 2, 375, 000 9, 499, O0V 
eee /3, 666, 000 3, 380, 000 7, 046, 000) 1, 865, 000 379, 000 2, 244, 000 9, 290, 000 
! 
Average 6 years 3, 46, 000 3, 043, 000 6, 512, 000/1, 845, 000 272, 0002, 117, 000 8, 629, 000 


Percent.6years|/ 128.9 #29. 5) 715.5, 1124.3! #25. 8 #28. 6 


9906-588. ncecee ons '3, 433, 000 3, 255, 000 6, 688, 000 1, 608, 000 301, 000 1, 909, 000 8, 597, 000 

1885-'85 3, 628, 000 3, 416, 000 7, 074, 000 1, 890, 000 388, 000 2, 278, 000 9, 352, 000 

8, 707, 000 3, 588, 000 7, 295, 0001, 972, 000 451, 000 2, 423, 000 9, 718, 000 
| 
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* This line gives the increased percentage in the consumption of 1871-’72 com 
pared with the consumption of 1866-'67. 

t Increase. 

+ This line gives the increased percentage in the consumption of 1877-’78 com 
pared with the consumption of 1872-'73. 

§ Decrease. 

|| This line gives the increased percentage in the consumption of 1 
pared with the consumption of 1878-"79. 
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83-"84 com- 





Asit might be interesting to know what countries furnished this 
vast amount of cotton to Europe, I will add a statement showin: 
the amount exported to Europe from the principal cotton-growiny 
countries during the years 1884, 1885, and 1886: 















. 1884. 1885 1886 
I a iccicathis cicneid we-s-| 4,170,150 | 3,850,760] 4,417,570 
sraail | "315,390 | ‘234, 330 23 
Egypt | 425, 160 482, 340 
West India, 6t0. 2.0. cccccs cecccescocce ceccee| 141, 970 | 148, 210 
East India.......-...-.. pateeitnewne daseancees | 1,617,510 | 967, 720 
Total <.---r0s0 ccatiiebiaeatbciet soaecil |" 6,670,180 | 5,683,260 | 6,518, 00 








It will be seen that we furnished nearly three-fourths of the cotton 
exported to Europe, while at the same time our mills worked up 
one-third as much cotton as was consumed by all the cotton indus- 
tries of Great Britain and the continent. 

That we have it in our power to become the great cotton manu- 
facturing country of the world and to supply a full share of tho 
demand for cotton goods in all the markets of the world there is not 
a shadow of doubt. 

The world needs cotton goods annuaily to an amount of 

2,000,000,000. It is estimated that each individual consumes from 
20 yards to 60 yards a year. Take the lowest figure, 20 yards, and 
China requires 7,300,000,000 yards, India 5,000,000,000 yards. This 
is greater than the entire out put of all the millsin the world. The 
deticiency isnow being supplied with hand-looms. Up to this time 
the Chinese, Fersians, Africans, Japanese, Arabians, and many other 
nationalities supply their wants in this way, but when they can 
purchase machine-made goods they willdoso. Our little experience 
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and reasonable taviff laws. That the ship-yards of the North can | 


not do so under the prevailing system has been demonstrated. I 
believe that, withcheap Alabama iron and the other advantages I 


have mentioned, the South can do all I have indicated despite the 
obstacles. Correct the irregularities of our tax laws, and I am con- 
fident the United States will speedily become the ship-builders of 
the world. While I can not concur with all the views expressed by 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] in his 
speech of April 17, I fully agree that in speaking of the South, and 
particularly of Alabama, he was right in referring to it as a “ fertile 
empire,” and he was also right in his statement that— 

The utilization of its exhaustless supply of minerals for manufactures promised 
great wealth— 

Greater, perhaps, to use the language of the venerable leader, than 
was— 


Dreamed of in the palmy days when they counted their acres by thousands and 


their slaves by hundreds. 


I am very glad the eminent Pennsylvanian has visited our country 
and learned from personal observation the extent and character of 
our resources. 

It has been contended by more than one of the opponents of this 
bill that Southern men who once owned slaves or who lived in States 
where slavery existed should not be intrusted with the revision of 
the tariff. There is one very prominent Republican who appears to 
entertain a different view of Southern men. I read from Mr. Blaine’s 
book, ‘‘Twenty Years of Congress,” vol. 1, pp. 45-6. 


With one-half the Senate under the control of the slave-holding States, and with 
the Constitution declaring that no amendment to it should ever destroy the 
equality of the States in the Senate, the Southern ieaders occupied a commanding 
pace. Having before them the example of Jefferson, of Madison, and of George 
Mason in Virginia, of Nathaniel Macon in North Carolina, and of the Pinckneys 
and Rutledges in South Carolina, they gave deep study to the science of govern- 
ment. They were admirably trained as debaters, and they became highly skilled 
in the management of parliamentary bodies. 

As arule, they were liberally educated, many of them graduates of Northern 
colleges, a still larger number taking their degrees at Transylvania, in Kentucky, 
at Chapel Hill, in North Carolina, and at Mr. Jefferson’s peculiar but admirable 
institution, in Virginia. Their secluded mode of life on the plantation gave them 
leisure for reading and reflection. They took pride in their libraries, pursued the 


law eo far as it increased their equipment fora public career, and devoted them- 
sel. es to political affairs with an absorbing ambition. * * * They were almost 
witout exception men of high integrity, and they were especially and jealously 
careful of the public money. Too often rninonsly lavish in their personal expen- 


ditures, they believed in an economical government, and throughout the long 
period of their domination they guarded the Treasury with rigid and unceasing 
vigilance against every attempt at extravagance and against every form of cor- 
ruption, 


Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman will pardon me. I wassimply 
desirous of ascertaining whether he held the same views here which 
he had expressed before other public bodies. 

Mr. WHEELER, 1 have never changed my views on this subject. 
I have steadfastly adhered to the advocacy of laws which would 
give us back the glorivus prestige which we enjoyed during every 
year of the existence of the ad valorem tariff of 1846 and 1857. My 
latest utterance on this subject was this letter to the New Orleans 
shipping convention: 

A BENEFICENT COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., February 9, 1888. 


To the Presiding Oficer National Convention American Shipping League, New 
Orleans, La.: 


Dear Sir: I deeply regret that pressing official duties here will deprive me of 
the pleasure I should have in participating in the proceedings of your convention, 
and becoming, if possible, more deeply imbued with sentiments of devotion to the 
cause in which you are engaged. 

The re-establishment of our former supremacy as a maritime people I regard as 
one of the most important questions now demanding solution at the hands of 
American statesmanship and enterprise. 

The successful accomplishment of the object to which our league is devoted 
means not only the saving of scores of millions of dollars now being annually paid 
to foreigners for —— our as goods, but it means also useful and profit- 
able employment to thousands of our artisans ; and the advantageous investment 
of capital now lying idle and comparatively unproductive. 

It means greatly increased activity in nearly every one of the vast number of 
our diversified industries now languishing or declining for want of favorable op- 
portunity to compete on equal terms with those of other countries. When the 
sails of American ships shall again whiten every sea, and the smoke of American 
merchant steamers ascend to the arching clouds in every accessible part of the 
globe, the dire and deplorable struggle between underpaid labor and unproductive 
capital now going on around us will have passed away forever, for then we shall 
supply the markets of the world with our surplus products instead of having their 

¢ limited to the consumers within our own borders. 

To accomplish this vast and incalculably beneficent revolution in the commerce 
and industry of the country is the lofty and noble purpose of our League. Our 
success will insure contentment and happiness to our noble army of workmen, 
and satisfactory returns to our active, vigilant, and enterprising capitalists. Let 
us achieve the purpose we have in view, and prosperity, peace, plenty, and con- 
tentment will prevail throughout our land—along the shores of the gulf, as on the 
borders of our northern lakes; upon our Atlantic sea-coast throughont its whole 
extent as upon the Pacific, 

To bear any part, even the humblest, in promoting the success of a design, the 
results of which promise such comprehensive and enduring benefits tothe people 
of our whole country, might well satisfy the ambition of a far more aspiring man 
than myself, and I shall eagerly seize every opportunity to contribute to that end. 

The statistics bearing upon the subject will be presented to you by gentlemen 
far more competent than I to deal with them, but I can not refrain from saying 
that already there are gratifying evidences of the advantages resulting from such 
an orgapvization as our League, inthe renewed interest in our ship-building indus- 
try, and the newly aroused sense of the importance of our foreign trade, which is 
perceptible throughout the country. 

With renewed expressions of regret for my inability to be with you, and with 
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implicit confidence that the result of your deliberations will be of great imme- 
diate benefit to the League, and ultimately to the country, I am, sir, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOS. WHEELER. 


Mr. WHEELER. The printed report of the proceedings then 
says: 

This letter was listened to with close attention and heartily applauded. 

It seems from this that those most interested in American ship- 
ping approved the ideas I expressed. ’ 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that the Democratic party when it 
was _ power always raised every dollar of the public revenue by 
a tariff? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not every dollar. We received considerable 
money from public lands and other sources. In 1836 the receipts 
from public lands were in excess of the customs duties. 

Mr. KERR. Well, during the last fifty years, while it was in power ? 

Mr.WHEELER. That is substantially so, and a well-arranged, 
fair, judicious tariff is a very proper method of raising revenue. 

A MEMBER (on the Democratic side). And that is what we pro- 
pose to do. 

Mr. WHEELER. It isevident that something must be done to 
find an outlet for the country’s surplus productions. Certainly that 
will benefit all of our industries. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. KERR. I move that che time of the gentieman from Alabama 
(Mr. WHEELER] be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour fixed by order of the House for the 
recess has arrived. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In view ofthat fact Imove 
that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 





SATURDAY, May 5, 1888. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the 
bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue. 

Mr. WHEELER. Before resuming my remarks of yesterday I 
desire to thank the gentleman from lowa [Mr. KERR] for his cour- 
teous motion for the extension of my time, but in response to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL] I wish it to be under- 
stood that the friends of revenue reform will not object to any in- 
terruptions or interrogatories from the advocates of high and 
oppressive taxation. The principles we champion for our revenue 
system stand upon too high ground to be affected by any possible 
action of its enemies. 

The opponents of this bill have very nearly exhausted their co- 
pious vocabulary of derision and scorn in execrating England, Eng- 
land’s laws, and England’s methods. But I doubt not that those 
who have in this matter assailed her most virulently will agree with 
me that, whilst there is a great deal we can not admire in that Gov- 
ernment, there is yet much that must command our cordial commen- 
dation. 

; REPUBLICANS’ AND ENGLAND'S TAX LAWS. 

While laws enacted by Republicans tax the working-man’s sugar 
90 per cent., his salt 85 per cent., his rice 120 per cent, his blankets 
200 per cent., and many other necessaries of life in like proportion, 
England gives all these things free of tax to her people. Her inter- 
nal revenue is almost entirely collected from the incomes of the rich 
and the luxuries they consume, and not a dollar of duty is collected 
upon imported articles of necessary daily consumption. In almost 
every breath we hear of the English free-trade laws, until the im- 
pression has been created that England isa country of absolute free- 
trade, while in fact, since the enactment of her revenue laws in 1845, 
which Republicans denominate as a free-trade system, England has 
collected $4,510,759,630.20, an annual average of $104,901,386.75, 
while during the same period the United States has collected for im- 
port duties the amount of $4,964,155,502.84, an annual average of 
$115,445,476.81. 

The Government of Great Britain has uniformly exerted its power 
to extend her trade and to enable her to dominate the commerce of 
the world. 

It has been said, and the statement is figuratively, if not literally, 
true, that every ship-load of calico which leaves England is convoyed 
by one of her men-of-war. When Mexico refused to pay a few dol- 
lars for English goods, England’s navy knocked down the walls of 
their castle of San Juan D’Ulloa. When the people of Egypt failed 


| to pay the interest due English holders of their bonds, an Englisk 
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ment. When China declined to recognize or admit 
register granted by an English consul, English armed vess 
diately resented the indignity, enforced an apology) 
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er to thes irbitrary a 3 to Eng 1s 
subordinated everything to enl national . 
il supremacy. The same idea hil l in 
laws which govern the domestic affairs of the nation, 
ine the luxuries and incomes of the rich rather than the 
of the poor, is because they find such laws bring to a country t 
greatest prosperity. When weconsider what that little island, wl 
when compared to our country, is but a barren waste, has a 
plished, what a field of inviting thought is pres l 
templation. 
In considering what kind of laws the highest wisdom would s 


gest, it is interesting to examine the early history of manufacturi: 

industries in this country; and we find there that we possess u 

equaled and unrivaled advantages in soil, mineral wealth, and 

other resources, which, under proper laws, should enable us to con 

pete in the markets of the world with any manufactures on the globe 
OUR EARLY MANUFACTURING TRIUMPHSB. 


As t arly 


as 1645 manufactories were established in the American 
Mr. Bishop, in his History of American Manufactures, on 
page 476, says, thaton May 6, 1646, Mr. Jenks was granted a patent for 
fourteen years for making engines for mills and for the making of 
scythes and other edged tools by his newly invented saw-mill, and 
in 1655 he was granted another patent for seven years for making 
seythes. P 

The navigation laws passed in Cromwell’s time were very detri- 
mental to American industries. In 1650 it was enacted that all pro- 
ductions of the colonies should be sent to English ports, and in 1669 
a law was enacted— 


colonies, 


that no wool, yarn, or woolen manufactures of the American plantations shall be 
shipped thence, or even laden, in order to be transported, on any pretense what 
ever. 

At that time the colonies had established furnaces, foundries, and 
rolling-mills. They also manufactured sheet-iron, tinware, nails, 
and many varieties of articles made of iron and steel. From tl 
same work we find that the earliest colonists maintained cotton, 
woolen, and linen factories. Cotton was imported from the Barba- 
does and Smyrna. 

Mr. Bishop says, on page 309, the use of cotton in textile fabrics 
has existed in this country from as early a date asin England, and 


the system pursued in the two countries also and the description of 


cloth made were not dissimilar. On page 329 he refers to a report 
to the board of trade reciting efforts— 
to divert Americans from going on with the linen and woolen man 

And inthe same connection he says all cloth for clothing, except fine 
and expensive qualities, was manufactured in the colonies, and on 
page 331 he speaks of considerable improvement in the year 1719 in 
the culture of flax and manufacture of linen by Protestant people 
from Ireland; and on page 630 he states that the cheapness of fuel, 
the fine qualities of American iron, and the dexterity of Americans 
in the manufacture of scythes, axes, and nails had caused apprehen- 
sion of a dangerous rivalry with British iron interests. It is further 
stated that American articles of this character were superior to thos« 
of Germany or l’rance. 

In the same year, 1719, the English Parliament passed a res 
that— 
the erecting of manufactories in the colonies tends 
upon Great Britain. 


iution 


to lessen their dependence 
sunt this was not the serious difficulty with which England had to 
contend. 

Mr. Bishop,on page 626, says that iron manufacturers in the neig 
borhood of Sheffield were apprehensive that their expensive works 
would be ruined, the laborers rendered destitute, or forced to emi- 
grate to America. In 1742a report was filed by London traders with 
the Parliament which states that woolen, linen, and paper mills were 
being established in America, which— 
interfered with the profits of British merchants, and was prejudicial to the trad 
and manufactures of Great Britain. 

Parliament also passed a law prohibiting in general terms the ex- 
portation of any manufactured articles from the colonies which 
terfered with like articles in England. 

In 1750 Parliament provided by law that pig-iron could be exported 
from the colonies to England because it was necessary to English 
manufacturing interests, but at the same time it was enacted that 
from and after June 24, 1750— 
no mill or other engine for slitting or rolling of iron, or any plating forge to worl 
witb a tilt-hammer, or any furnace for making steel shall be erected, or, after s 
erection, continued in any of His Majesty's colonies of America 


COLONIAL IRON IN! 


USTRIES AND EXPORTS. 


In 1771 2,222 tons of bar iron and 5,303 tons of pig-iron were ex- | 


ported from the Colonies to England. 

During the Revolutionary war there was a large increase in all 
kinds of manufactures, in some classes of goods to a greater extent 
than was needed upon the return of peace. The depression in some 
manufacturing industries which took place in 1784 has been erron¢ 
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For additional information on this subject I shall now read some 
ions of Alexander Hamilton, which I find in 
his report made in compliance with an order from the House of Rep- 
resentatives of January 15, 1790, upon the means of promoting man- 


statements and conclus 





t be we¢ 


ne in mind that for many years Alexander 





l is been exultingly claimed by the publican party as 
the great originator and apostle of the protective theory in American 
politics, and his eminent abilities, distinguished services, and lofty 


character have all been seized upon to sanction the most extrava- 


gant demands for a prohibitory tarifi 


I will read from page 192: 

















The expediency of encouraging man © United States, which was 
Ago « l very questiona this t to be pretty gener 
‘ < barTas . »bstructs the progress of our 
é trade to ser s 1 cessity of enlarging tl 
spl e of our don u 

He states (page 193) that the arguments against the enactment of 
laws for the purpose of encouraging manufactures ar 

In every country agriculture is the most beneficial and productive object of 
human industi This position genera f not true, applies with 

iliar « phasis tot el ed State i i immense tracts of 

I territ ninhabited and I { 

Another argument is that 

lo er IT. the « r dinary pat ( to accelerate the 
growth 1 fa to ende I ict to transfer the 
I al « amore toa : annel Whatever 

such cessaril r s ndeed can hardly e be 
aGo pt t a direction to t ndustry of its citizens. 

And tl 1 page 194)— 

If, contrary to the natural course of thing an unseasonable and premature 
spring can be given to certain fab ities, } sitions, bounties, or 
by forced expedients, this will only be to sact et nterests of the com- 
munit tot of part lar class 

General Hamilton then says 

l d ‘ : re r i8 te ind d }* la I > vhich ha 6 cer 

i respectab! ns 

He then goes on and assumes that general theories admit of nn- 

, 17 


merous exceptions, and that most theories blend error with the truth 
they inculcate; therefore, in order to arrive at a proper judgment 
(page 195) — 





it is necessary t 

manufactures, and ¥ i 

ment of them in certain cases, and under certain r« 
The next paragraph reads: 


It ought readily to be conceded that the cultivation of t ear as t pr ry 





ir to recommend the spe i positive enc« 











and.most certain source of national supp! t ur t i chief source of 
subsistence to rn 
also says that the cultivation of 

hs ly a strong clai to pre-eminence over ¢ ! kind of industry. 
B a title to anytl r like f I Lany country 
0 itted with great 

He then enumerates many kinds of 1 vhich had been 
in successful operati , and In speaking olf protective duties, Le 
savs (page 245): 

Duties of this nature evidently an nt t l n the domestic fab- 
rics ince by enhancing the charges on foreign articles t able the national 








manufacturers to undersell all their foreign competitors. * * * 


Indeed, all the 
duties imposed on imported articles, though with an ex« sive view to revenue, 
have the effect in contemplation, and except where thev fall on raw materials, 
wear a beneficent aspect towards the manufacturers of the try 

On page 235 he also alludes to this question in these words: 


But though it were true that the immediate and certain eff 
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controlling the competition of foreign with domestic fabrics, was an increase of 
price . when a domestic manufacture has attained to perfection, and has 
engaged in the prosecution of it a competent number of persons, it invariably be- 
comes cheaper. 
PROHIBITORY TARIFF PREVENTS COMPETITION. 
In referring 
This is another and an efficacious means of encouraging national manufactures; 
but, in general, it is only fit to be employed when a manufacture has made such 


to prohibitory duties, he says (page 245): 





progress, and is in so many hands, as to insure a due competition and an adequate 
supply on reasonable terms, 

With regard to pecuniary bounties he states (page 246): 

I s has been found one of the most eflicacious means of encouraging manufact- 
ures, and is, in some views, the best. It avoids the inconvenience of a temporary 


augmentation of price. 

And as another of the advantages of bounties (page 247): 

Bounties have not, like high protecting duties, a tendency to produce scarcity. 
An increase of price is not always the immediate, though, where the progress of a 


manufacture does not counteract a rise, it is, commonly, the ultimate effect of an 
adiiti ty 


mal dut 

He concludes, however, that the practice of aiding manufacturing 
enterprises in this way should be confined to new undertakings, 
Upon this point, on page 248, I read: 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must almost 
ways be of questionable policy; becavsea presumption would arise, in every such 
case, that there were natural and inherent impediments to success. But, in new 
undertakings, they are as justifiable as they are oftentimes necessary. 

On page 250 he discusses the Constitutional right to levy protec- 
tive tariff duties, and singularly enough rests his entire case on the 
grant of power ‘to promote the general welfare.” 

The principles upon which he would base a system of protective 
taxation having been very copiously discussed, General Hamilton 
then addresses himself to a designation and consideration of the 
raw material entering into the several manufactures he would have 
protected, the first article treated of being iron, as it is regarded as 
entitled to ‘* pre-eminent rank” for its manufactures. 

I read from page 260: 

Iron-works bave greatly increased in the United States, and are prosecuted 
with much more advantage than formerly. The average price, before the Revo- 
lution, was about $64 per ton; at present, itis about $80, a rise which is chiefly 
to be attributed to the increase of manufactures of the material. 

On the same page steel is referred to in these words: 

Steel is a branch which has already made a considerable progress, and it is as- 
certained that some new enterprises, on a more extensive scale, have been latcly 
set on foot. 

After further consideration of other manufactures in which iron is 
a chief ingredient, the conclusion is reached, on page 261— 

It seems equally safe and prudent to extend the duty, ad valorem, upon all mann- 
factures of iron, or of which iron is the article of chief value, to 10 per cent. 

And steel manufactures are dismissed with a similar generalization 
on page 262: 

Manufactures of steel generally, or of which steel is the article of chief value, 
may, with advantage, be placed in the class of goods rated at 74 per cent. 

Two facts are very significant in connection with Hamilton’s views 
as to the advisability, if not necessity, of a protective tariff tax on 
manufactures of iron and steel—confessedly ‘entitled to pre-emi- 
nentrank.” First, the tax is proposed to be levied ad valorem; and 
second, that this early and great champion of the theory of protec- 
tion concludes that the rather trifling duty of 74 and 10 per cent. 
will be amply safticient to accomplish the end had in view. 





HAMILTON'S DISCIPLES MISREPRESENT HIM, 


Bearing in mind that Hamilton insists that bounties and protec- 
tion to manufactures should only be temporary, I should like to ask 
in passing, how gentlemen professing to be fellowers of his politico- 
economic theories and principles—after the iron and steel industries 
have enjoyed more than a century of protection—can justify their 
demand for a permanent tariff tax of from 45 to 114 per cent. on these 
articles of common consumption—an average ten times greater than 

familton declared to be amply sufficient. 

Copper is next considered, and he says: 

The manufactures of which this article is susceptible are also of great extent 
and utility. 

Brass, of which copper “is the principal ingredient” is also re- 
garded as important, and it is asserted (pages 263, 264) : 

An additional duty on brass wares will tend to the general end in view. These 
now stand at 5 per cent., while those of tin, pewter, and copper are rated at 74. 
‘There appears to bea propriety, in every, view, in placing brass wares upon the 
same level with them. 

Republicans now demand 45 per cent., and we are denounced as 
“ free-traders ” because we support this bill which fixes the duty at 
35 to 40 per cent. 

Of lead it is said on the same page: 

There are numerous proofs that this material abounds in the United States, 
and requires little to unfold it te an extent more than equal to every domestic oc- 

on. * * * The duties already laid upon the importation of this article, 
either in its manufactured or unmanufactured state, insure it a decisive advant- 
age in the home market, which amounts to considerable encouragement. 

The tax which Hamilton said was sufficient for lead’s protection 
was equivalent to an ad valorem rate of about 7 per cent. Demo- 
crats are now called free-traders because they propose to reduce the 
present tax, equal to 60 per cent., to 40 and 45 per cent. 

Ceal, or as General Hamilton designates it, ‘fossil coal,” isregarded 
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as an important instrument of manufactures and navigation, and on 
page 264 is referred to in these words: 

It is known that there are several coal mines in Virginia now worked, and 
appearances of their existence are familiar in a number of places. 

In considering the article of sail cloth, made of flax and hemp, 
Hamilton, on page 271, says: 

A flourishing manufactory is established at Boston, and very promising ones 
at several other places. It is presumed to be both safe and advisable to place thi 
in the class of articles rated at 10 per cent. 

Republicans now demand 35 to 40 per cent., and the supporters of 
the bill under consideration are stigmatized as free-traders becau 
they propose to reduce the tariff on flax and hemp to 25 per cent. 

On page 275 Hamilton recommends a duty of 74 per cent. on aj] 
cotion goods, and speaks of this industry, asit then existed, in thes 
terms: 

Mannfactories of cotton goods, not long since established at Beverly, in Massa- 
chusetts, and Providence, in Rhode Island, * * * seem to have overcome the 
first obstacles to success. * * * Other mannfactories of the same material, as 
regular businesses, have alao been begun at different places in the State of Con- 
necticut. 

I beg to call the attention of the House specially to the fact that 
when the manufacture of cotton was truly an infant industry in 
this country the most prominent protectionist of his day thought it 
was effectually shielded from the competition of the mother coun- 
try by a duty of 74 percent., while after its having been continually 
protected during a century, the Republicans of to-day clamor for the 
perpetuation of a tariff tax of from 40 to 75 per cent., and, with hands 
upraised in holy horror, declare that our effort to reduce the tax to from 
3o to 40 per cent. is a *‘ free-trade heresy.” 

HAMILTON SUGGESTS TEN PER CENT. ON WOOL. 

The wool industry is regarded as highly important, but the only 
definite suggestion as to protection which Hamilton makes, is (page 
277) that a fund from which to pay premiums for improving thi 
quality of native and bounties for the introduction of fine foreign 
wool, might be secured by the 
addition of 24 per cent. to the present rate of duty on carpets and carpeting. 

The duty on carpets and carpetings at that time was 74 per cent 
and the proposed addition would therefore have raised it to 10 
cent. Republican legislation has increased this duty on tho variou 
grades to an equivalent ad valorem tax of 47, 59, and 73 per cent 
Democrats are held up to obloquy as free-traders because they pro- 
pose to fix this duty at 30 per cent.—three times what Hamilton sai 
was sufficient. 

As to the condition of the manufactories, we learn from page 27i 
that— 

Hats of wool, and of wool mixed with fur, are made in large quantities in diff 
ent States. 

And with an adequate supply of materials there would be no dif 
ficulty in supplying the demand. And in another'place it stated, 

A promising essay towards the fabrication of cloths, cassimeres, and ot 
woolen goods is likewise going on at Hartford, in Connecticut. Specimens of 1) 
different kinds which are made, in the possession of the Secretary, evince t 
these fabrics have attained a very considerable degree of perfection. 

On page 277 we are told that— 

The production of silk is attended with great facility inmost parts of the United 
States. 

But the high-tariff idolators of to-day will probably learn with a 
good deal of surprise that the only suggestion for the encouragemen 
of silk manufacture submitted to Congress by the protectionisi 
Alexander Hamilton, is that raw silk be placed on the free list. | 
his own words, page 277: 

An exemption of the material from the duty which it now pays on importat 
while the bill under consideration, which they classify as a { 
trade abomination, leaves the duty on silk and silk manufac 
just at the duty fixed by the act of 1883, that is at about 50 per « 

HAMILTON'S TARIFF ON GLASS. 

Regarding glass Hamilton says, page 277: 

The materials for making glass are found everywhere, 
and there is no deficiency of these materials in the United Stat 
On the next page he says: 

Different manufactories of glass are now on foot in the United States. ‘| 
present duty of 124 per cent. on all imported articles of glass amounts to a « 
siderable encouragement to those manufactories. 

This is the only article on which the duty at that time was as bi 
as 124 percent. Since that day Republicans have so increased t 
tax on various kinds of glass, that now the tax on some kinds of ¢ 
is as high as 152 per cent., and the average tax is about 0 per cer 
We are denounced as free-traders becxuse we propose to fix this | 
at about 85 per cent., a tax seven times greater than Ham 
thought necessary. 

On page 278 we are informed tha 

Mannfactories of paper are among those which are arrived at the gr 
turity in the United States, and are most adequate to national supply, 
and that such manufactories are already protected by a con 
duty on similar articles imported from abroad. 

At that time paper was taxed at 7} to 10 per cent., and Hamil! 
thought this was “competent.” Republicans have increased 1! 
tax to 25 per cent., and Democrats are denounced because they pro- 
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Just so far as a high tariff enconrages manufactures just to that 
extent does the congregation of hands to operate them cause a de- 
mand for building sites, and therefore an increase in value; but when 
the tariff is so injudicionsly arranged as to discourage manufactures 
and make them unprofitable the reverse takes place. Factories cease 
to run, the operators seck other employment, and their houses are 
left to decay or, as is frequently the case, become destroyed by fire. 

I must ask permission now to refer to some errors of gentlemen 
who have spoken against this bill. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], after describing 
the condition of the country for the seven years succeeding 1828, says: 

Bat this brief period of prosperity was quickly followed by the revenue tariff ot 
1846 and 1857, which brought to the country another era of industrial depression. 

I am surprised that my friend should have referred to the period 
following 12346 as one of “industrial depression.” The impressions 
I have from my recollection and investigation are diametrically op- 
posed to this assertion. 

PROSPERITY UNDER DEMOCRATIC TARIFF. 

From 1246 to 1861, under the tariff law my friend denounces, the 
tonnage of our shipping engaged in foreign trade increased from 
943,307 tons to 2,496,894 tons, an increase of almost 300 per cent.; 
and from 1861 to 1837, under tariff laws which he commends, our ship- 

ing gradually decreased until, according to the last report, we have 
Put 989,412 tons of shipping engaged in foreign trade, showing a 
loss under Republican rule of two-thirds of our foreign tonnage. 

Again, in 1861 American vessels carried 65 per cent. of our exports 
and imports, while to-day but 15 per cent. are carried in American 
vessels. 

Our exports of domestic merchandise were only $101,907,734 in 
1846 ; in 1860 they were $316,242,423, an increase of more than 300 
per cent. 

We had but 4,930 miles of railroad in 1846, and in J861 we had 
31,286, an increase of more than 600 per cent. The history of our 
country shows that our manufactures flourished between 1846 and 
1850, but I can give no accurate data. The census of 1850 and that 
of 1860, however, gives accurate information of the marvelous in- 
crease of that industry during that period, under a strictly ad valorem 
tariff. The capital invested in manufactures was $533,245,351 in 
1850, and $1,009,855, 715 in 1860, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 

In 1850 the materials used in factories were valued at $555, 123,822; 
in 1860 the consumption of material amounted to $1,031,605,092, an 
increase of 100 per cent., and the products of these establishments 
was $1,019, 106,616 in 1850, and $1,555,861,676 in 1860, an increase of 
nearly 100 percent. The assessed value of all property in the United 
States was $6,024,666,909 in 1850, and $12,084,560,000 in 1860, an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. The value of farms in the United 
States in 1850 was $3,271,575,426, and in 1860 they were,worth 
$6,645,045,007, another increase of more than 100 per cent. 

i insist that the history of no country, at any time, can show such 
unexampled per centage of progress, and yet this is the period selected 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuRROWs] as one of ‘ indus- 
trial depression.” 

This fearful error is one into which our Republican friends have 
frequently fallen. Last Monday my friend from New Hampshire 
(Mr. GALLINGER] made the same mistake. In speaking of the tariff 
law of 1846 he said: 

The Southern leaders in 1846 insisted upon the repeal of the tariff law of 1842. 
Almost immediately a decline was witnessed in our productive industries. * * * 
This condition of things, to a greater or less extent, continued until the accession 
of Republicans to power in 1860. 

The statements of the gentlemen from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
and New Hampshire [ Mr. ae are but fair samples of the 
errors upon which Republicans base their arguments. 

Is it possible that the enemies of the bill are unable to find any 
better illustration than this upon which to predicate their theories? 

If we should eliminate all the incorrect statistics and exploded 
doctrines from the Republican speeches on tariff they would be re- 
duced to the most meagre proportions, and the little left would be 
hardly more than a conglomeration of inconsistencies and unwar- 
sautebe conclusions. 

THE LABORER WAS PROSPEROUS. 


This remarkable prosperity is not at all surprising. The tax laws 
during that period were more equal than at any other time in our 
history ; they were just to all people and to all pursuits. 

The duties were all ad valorem, that is, a certain per cent. upon 
imported articles, and, therefore, those of a cheap character paid 
duty only in proportion to their actual value. To illustrate: Sugar 
was taxed 30 per cent. under the law of 1546, and 24 per cent. under 
the law of 1857. Sugar which cost in Cuba 2 cents per pound, was, 
under that law, taxed less than haJf a cent; expensive sugar which 
cost 10 cents was, under this law, taxed five times as seach. 

The Republicans have persistently opposed the ad valorem system, 
and have demanded specific duties; that is to say, they taxed such 
articles by the pound, not according to value. During Republican 
supremacy sugar was taxed as high as 4 and even 5 cents a pound. 
Under this kind of law sugar which cost 2 cents is taxed 200 per 
cent, and that which cost 12 cents is taxed only 33 per cent. The 
laboring man buys the cheaper article, while the finer quality is 
purchased by the rich and prosperous, 
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Under the law of 1846 and 1857 blankets were taxed 15 to 20 per 
cent. ; therefore a cheap blanket, which cost $2, was taxed 30 cents, 
while the tax would be $3 on a very fine blanket costing about $20. 
Under Republican supremacy blankets were no longer taxed ad 
valorem, but by weight, the tax being as high as 50 cents a pound. 
A cheap, coarse blanket weighing 8 pounds, and worth about $2, 
would, under such a law, be taxed $4—2U0 per cent. on its cost. A 
fine, handsome blanket, made of very superior wool, might possibly 
weigh only 2 pounds, and under such a law this blanket would be 
taxed $1, although the original cost may have been $20. 

It may be said that I have cited extreme cases, but an examination 
of the entire schedule of the tariff shows that under laws enacted 
since the repeal in 1861 of the tariff laws of 1846 and 1857, the grossest 
hardship and injustice have been inflicted upon the laboring and 
poorer classes, 

By one system or another the Republican party contrived to place 
from three to five times as much tax upon the necessaries of life and 
cheap articles used by the poor as upon the luxuries and fine articles 
purchased only by the rich and prosperous. Not satisfied with tax- 
ing the poor man’s blanket by the pound, they at one time taxed it 
by the square yard. By this character of taxation they have made 
the rich man richer, and, with the exception of isolated cases, have 
kept laboring men from the possibility of accumulation. 

All this was different under the Democratic law of 1846. Under 
that law the poor man paid the same percentage of tax and had the 
same chance as the rich; the consequence was, the laborers of the 
country were happy. prosperous, and contented. Their expenses were 
not so heavy; they had means to purchase the comforts of life, and 
thus created a demand for the products of our manufacturing estab- 
lishments. This in turn created a demand for labor, which was, of 
course, followed by an increase in the price of labor. The result of 
all this was an infusion of life into all the avenues of trade and into 
the various industries, and was followed by an era of great pros- 
perity. 

MR. BLAINE SUSTAINS US. 

But I need not have taken the trouble to give these overwhelming 
statistics, as the history of those times utterly refutes the statement 
of my eloquent friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] that— 

The revenue tariff of 1846 and 1857 brought to the country another era of indus- 
trial depression. 

I could quote without limit, but will confine myself to authority 
no one on the Republican side of the House will question. 

Nearly four years before Mr. Cleveland wrote his message of De- 
cember 6, 1887, Hon. James G. Blaine published his book, in which 
he says a word on this subject. 

On page 105 Mr. Blaine says: 

The free-trade tariff of 1846 was passed. 

And I will now read an entire paragraph on page 196: 


The Whig victory of 1848 was not sufficiently decisive to warrant any attempt, 
even had there been desire, to change the tariff. General Taylor had been elected 
without subscribing to a platform or pledging himself to a specific measure, and he 
was therefore in a position to resist and reject appeals of the ordinary partisan 
character. Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue, and the 
business of the country was in a flourishing condition at the time his administra- 
tion was organized. Money became very abundant after the year 1849; large en- 
terprises were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and for a considerable 
period the prosperity of the country was general and apparently genuine. After 
1852 the Democrats had almost undisputed control of the Government, and had 
gradually become a free-trade party. ‘Che principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 
seemed for the time to be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it 
ceased not only among the people but among the protective economists, and even 
among the manufacturers toa large extent. So general was this acquiescence, that 
in 1856 a protective tariff was not suggested or even hinted by any one of the three 
parties which presented Presidential candidates. 

I beg to call special attention to Mr. Blaine’s assertion that the 
principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 were approved not only 
among the people but among the protective economists and manu 
facturers. Mr. Blaine then proceeds : 

It is not surprising, therefore, that * * * the Democratic Congress, in the 
closing session of Pierce’s administration, enacted what has since been known as 
the tariff of 1857. By this law the duties were placed lower than they had been 
at any time since the war of 1812. The act was well received by the people, and 
was indeed concurred in by a considerable proportion of the Republican party. 

Amon § the prominent Republican Senators who voted for the bill 
of 1857 I will mention Senators Hamilton Fish and Seward of New 
York, Senators Sumner and Wilson of Massachusetts, Senator Bel! 
of New Hampshire, and Senator Foster of Connecticut. 

It was also supported by Mr. Toucey, the Democratic Senator from 
Connecticut, and, to use the words of Mr. Blaine— 

In the House the New England Representatives generally voted for the bill. 


This, bear in mind, was the bill which reduced tariff taxation toa 
lower figure than the one which Mr. Blaine denominated as tlie 
‘« Free-trade tariff of 1846,” and also lower than any law since those 
enacted during the administrations of Washington, Adams, and Jet- 
ferson. 

MR. BLAINE S MISTAKE. 

Mr. Blaine was not correct with regard to the position of Senators 
Seward and Allen upon this bill. He says, page 197, that Mr. Sew- 
ard voted against the bill and that Senator Allen, of Rhode Island, 
voted for it. The facts are just the reverse. Mr. Seward voted tor 
the bill and Senator Allen against it. It is true that when the bill was 
being considered in the Senate on February 26, 1857, Mr. Seward and 
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Mr. Allen voted against each other upon four separate propositions 
to amend it; but on March 2 the vote was taken on the bill as re- 
ported by the conferees, which was the final action on the bill, and 
we find that these two gentlemen reversed their positions, Mr. Sew- 
ard voting for the bill and Senator Allen against, and not for it, as 
stated by Mr. Blaine. The action of Mr. James, of Rhode Island, 
was the same as that of Mr. Allen; he voted with his colleague upon 
three of the amendments, and is not recorded upon the fourth. He 
also voted with him upon the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. Blaine states, on page 197 of his book, that— 

Mr. Seward represented the protective tendencies of the country d 
New York. 

He also says that— 

Senator Allen, of Rhode Island, was the direct representative of the manu 
facturers of that State. 

And yet we see that upon this bill both these distinguished gen- 
tlemen were so undecided as to the wisdom of a tariff bill which re- 
duced the tariff lower than any law ever enacted since the year 1504, 
that during the evening of Thursday, February 26, they voted one 
way upon this great measure, and upon the following Monday, March 
2, they changed their views and again voted against each other; 
Mr. Seward voting for the bill and Mr. Allen voting against it. 


UNDECIDED SENATORS, 


I have carefully examined the votes of these distinguished New 
England and New York Senators to see, if possible, by what prin- 
ciple they were actuated in their votes upon this question. I find 
that Senator Wilson offered an amendment to a committee amend- 
ment, his purpose being to reduce the tax on wool. Senators Sum- 
ner and Wilson voted for it, Senator Allen against it, and it was not 
carried (Congressional Globe, February 26, 1857, page 351). The 
amendment of the committee wasthen votedon. Mr. Allen voted for 
it, Messrs. Seward, Sumner, and Wilson voted against it. The motion 
was carried (page 351). 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, then offered an amendment, the pur- 
pose being to change the duty on certain kinds of wool trom 8 to 23 
per cent. Mr. Allen voted for it, Messrs. Seward, Sumner, and Wilson 
voted against it; and the motion was carried (page 357). 

Mr. Douglas proposed an amendment, the purpose of which was to 
admit all wool of less value than 20 cents per pound free of duty. 

rhis was carried by a vote of 33 to 9; Allen, Seward, Sumner, and 
Wilson voting for it (page 357). 

On Mr. Hunter’s substitute, which was a change in both substance 
and phraseology of sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, Mr. Allen and Mr, Sumner 
voted for it, and Mr. Seward voted against it. And on the final vote 
on the bill, as before stated, Mr. Seward voted for the bill, and Mr. 
Allen voted against it. 

I must confess that I can not find any evidence of decided convic- 
tions on the part of Senators Seward and Allen upon the great tariff 
question of that time. It seems to me their minds were by no means 
fixed upon all the points in the bill. But I specially call the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen on the other side, who are demanding a high 
tax on wool, to the fact that their political fathers, Sumner, Seward, 
and Wilsun, were directly opposed on that subject to the views Re- 
publicans now advocate on this floor. 

No doubt Mr. Blaine presumed Mr. Allen voted for the bill, as in 
the discussion upon it in the Senate it was argued that the reduction 
on wool was specially demanded by the New England woolen mann- 
facturers. 

This was the contention of Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, and others equally 
distinguished. " 

Senator Pugh said: 

Under the act of July 30, 1846, manufactures of wool and wool urnmanufactured 
were subjected alike to a duty of 30 per cent. » 2 * 

But the Senator now proposes to reduce the duty on woolen goods, mannfact- 
ured, from 30 to 23 per cent., and the duty on wool, unmanufactured, from 30 to 8 
per cent, 

Senator Pugh also said that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
recommended “free wool,” and asserts that— 
afew manufacturers of woolen goods in New England and New York have seized 


upon it, and perverted the whole enterprise into a scheme for sacrificing the wool- 
grower of the West to their own aggrandizement. 


After further discussion Senator Pugh said: 
I appeal, therefore, to the representatives of the agricultural States, wheth 


in the North or the South, to restrain these woolen manufacturers within som: 
reasonable limit. 


I know, sir, that the Senator from Virginia believes this reduction will be of 
ultimate advantuge to the wool-grower. 

But he went on to say, with all his ability and cloquence— 
he never can persuade the wool-growers of the United States that they ought to 
be burdened for the mere aggrandizement of woolen manufacturers. “ 

As near as I can ascertain, the bill as it passed put a large propor- 
tion of raw wool on the fre -list, the remainder being taxed 24 per cent. 
The wool manufactories increased very largely, as predicted : but all 
the predictions regarding disaster to wool-producers were i ir, as 
that element of industry increased also. In reund numbers wur pro- 
duction of wool was but 52,000,000 pounds in 1850; in 1860 it was 
59,000,000 pounds; and now itis five times that amount. 

How much it was affected by the tariff I can not say, but it is clear 
tomy mind that*free raw wool of the quality we do not raise, and 
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whichis needed to mix with the American wools, is quite as essential 
to the wool-growers as it is to the mannfacturers. 
FREE W ENRICHES NEW ENGLANI 

These rel tle men had before the in the census of L850, a ula kn yw l- 
edge of the condition of the wool industries in 1857. At that time 
New England produced two-thirds of the wool manufactures of the 
United States. 

Massachusetts was far in the lead, and Rhode Island can ct 
New York was the principal wool manufacturing State outside of 
New England and came next to Rhode Island in the value of this 
product. In Rhode Island the wool manufactures increased from al 
most nothing in 1850 to an invested capital of over three million in 


1860, They continued to increase rapidly until 1870, but between 
1870 and 1580 they remained almost stationary 

It may not be out of place to mention that the product of all the 
manufacturers in that State almost doubled under the tariff of 1246 
and 1857, from 1850 to 1860, and that they have actually decreased 
from 1570 to 1880 under the war tariff which we are now secking to 
amend. That some judicious change 1s imperatively 
certainly can be no doubt. 

If the bill which I introduced to create a tariff statistical bureau 
becomes a law I trust it will go very far towards solving these intri- 
cate problems. Its purpose is to establish a tribunal whose duty it 
shall be to enter upon and carry out exhaustive investigati: 
examinations of all questions affecting our tariff laws, and render in- 
telligent opinions as to the advisability or propriety of amending or 
modifying the same. The bill is in these words: 

Be it enacted, ete., That a bureau, in the Treasury Department, is hereby created 
ind established, which shall be known as the Tariff Statistical Bureaan, w i 
shall consist of one chief tariff statistician and four associate tariff statisticians 
who shall be selected with special reference to their familiarity with the general 
subject of tariff taxation, and their ability , and tabaiate the re- 
sults of their statistical investigations, all of whom shall be appointed by the 
President. 

Src. 2. That it shall be the duty of this bureau to secure, and keep constantly 
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on file, the tariff laws of all countries; also, as far as practicabile, to investigata, 
collate, and compile information showing the effect of said laws upon the general 
prosperity of the countries by which they are enacted, their effect upon the labor 
and industries of those countries, and especially their effect upon the general 


prosperity, the labor, and manufacturing, and other industries of the 
States. 

sec. 3. That any citizen or corporation of the United States shall be privileged, 
either in writing or personally or by counsel, to sabmit to and urge upon the at 
tention of said bureau propositions or suggestions as to any amendments to, or 
modification of, existing tariff lawa, and it shall be the duty of said bureau to re- 
ceive and properly file all such written or printed propositions or suggestions, 
and when submitted in writing, or by oral argument, all such propositions or sug 
gestions shall be duly considered by said burean, and their conclusions as to the 
probable effect of such amendments to, or modifications of, the tariff laws upon 
any special enterprise or industry, as well as the probable effect upon the labor 
and general industries of the United States, which conclusions shall be reported 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That the business of the bureau, and its modes of procedure, shal 
subject to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may t 
best calculated to secure the prompt and efficient dispatch of business, and, u 
his request, the bureau shall aid the Secretary in preparing such rules and regu 
lations, and when adopted they shall be printed ond a copy thereof furnished to 
every person having business with the bureau. 

Sec. 5. The chief of said bureau shall receive a salary of five thousand dollars 
per annum, and the four associates shall receive a salary of four thousand dollars 
per annum; and the bureau shall be authorized to appoint a secretary, who shall 
receive a salary of two thonsand five hundred dollars per annum, and to employ 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, such clerks as may be 
required to insure the prompt and efficient dispatch of the business of the bureau 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasurv to cause suit- 
able and convenient rooms, in the city of Washinglon, properly lighted, furnished 
and heated, to be assigned to said bureau, and to cause the necessary stationery 
and other articles to be supplied and the necessary printing to be done for the said 
bureau. 

I should have mentioned that there was another tariff bill, beside 
the one which I have discussed, which was approved March 3, 1857; 
but it was very brief, and the Journals do not show how any member 
of the Senate or House voted upon it, no yea-and-nay vote having 
been taken. 

Ou March 24, 1870, while Hon. W1ILLIAM B. ALLISON (who is the 
choice of many Republicans as their candidate for President) was 
serving his fourth term in the House of Representatives, he spoke in 
favor of tariff reduction. 

I read from page 192, Congressional Record, second session Forty- 
first Confress. Mr. ALLISON said: 3 

The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue 
was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country 
any that we ever have had. Ifany interest was depressed under the tar 
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as perfect a tariff as 


lof 1846 


it was the iron interest. I do not believe that this interest, as compared with 
other interests, had sufficient advantage under that tarifl et, when we compare 


the growth of the country from 1840 to 1850 with the growth of the country from 
1850 to 1860, the latter decade being entirely under the tariff of 14146, or the amended 
and greatly reduced tariff of 1857. we find that the increase in our weaith between 
1850 and 1860 was equivalent to 126 per cent., Ww hile it was only 64 per cent. between 
1840 and 1850, four years of w hich decade were under the tariff of 1842, known as 


a high protective tariff. 


| existing rates, and says: 


Mr. ALLISON then compared the tariff rates of 1842, 1857, and the 


. 
Our industries were generally prosperous in 1859, with the exception, possibly, 
of the iron industry. This was the statement of Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, on this 
floor during the discussions of the tariff in 1864. 
The gentleman then read from a memorial presented to Congress 
by steel manufacturers, which contained this statement : 
t was reserved to Pittsburgh to bring about the first substantial : 
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success in the year 1860, and, encouraged by our example, numerons establish- 
ments have sprung into existence, as already indicated in this paper. 

Mr. ALLISON then said: 

This shows that under the revenue tariff of 1857, which imposed only an ad 


valorem daty of 12 per cent. on steel, a substantial success was achioved in the 
stee! manutaeture in 1860, I have read the language of the memorial. 
RUSSELL V8. RUSSELL. 

Hon, JoHN E, Russeiy, of Massachusetts, in a speech made here 
last week, said: 

The list of the bankruptcy courts for the last ten years in reference to the 
woolen manufacturers of Massachusetts will show how many of them are being 
paralyzed. 

When the tariff commission bill was being discussed in 1882, and 
the present tariff law was being considered in 1883, both being in the 
lorty-seventh Congress, it wascontended that the remedy was a high 
tariff on goods made of wool, and Hon. William A. Russell, of Law- 
rence, Mass., demanded a taritf which was absolutely prohibitory. 

I remember his speech and with what satisfaction it was received 
by those who could see no prosperity in America except under laws 
which tended to isolate our people from the balance of the commercial 
world. Mr. Russell said: 

There is no protection in a strictly revenue tariff—that is, to an American manu- 
facturer; for if a revenue is to be derived from an imported article it must be im- 
ported, which certainly involves its manufacture elsewhere, and the rate of duty 
inust be so fixed as to invite itsimportation. Therefore a tariff can not be adjust- 
ed on a single article to serve the double purpose of revenue and protection. It 
must be either ata point to check importation and thus protect, or it must be at a 
point low enough to admit importation and thus produce arevenue. That is, when 
jixed at a revenue point it ceases to protect, and when fixed at a protective point 
it ceases to yield a revenue, 

This Mr. William A. Russell (not the Mr. Russet who is with us 
to-day) represented a district largely engaged in wool manufactures, 
and in his speech dwelt largely, almost entirely, on wool and its 
great need of protection. 

WOOL AS AN “INFANT INDUSTRY.” 

I find, in reading the speeches of Clay, Prentiss, and other great 
protectionists, that the theory upon which such laws were demanded 
was that if was proper to protect infant industries. The argument 
was that moderate protection should be extended to them until they 
had time to get established. Will some one who demands high taritf 
on wool tell how he now applies such a theory to that industry ? 

Our earliest histories tell us that the wool industry was in a flour- 
ishing condition before the flood. We read that Abel wasa “ keeper 
of sheep” when he was killed by his brother. In later years the 
flocks of Jacob and the other patriarchs are continually referred to 
in the Bible as sources of their great wealth. Ancient mythology 
tells the wonderful story of Jason’s voyage in search of the Golden 
Fleece. At the dawning of Christianity we read of shepherds 
‘watching their flocks by night.” 

Certainly, there are few industries which can boast of a higher 
antiquity than this. o 

Mr. Russell and his friends succeeded in retaining a high tariff on 
wool, and the law enacted at that time (March 3, 1883) has done 
much to depress the wool-manufacturing industry of his State. Some 
of our most eminent men have insisted that a low duty, or even free 
wool, would go very far towards re-establishing our factories of this 
character, and some insist that it would more than double the use of 
American wool and thus enhance its price. 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, in an address upon the tariff, says: 

The manufacture of woolen goods affords another illustration. It has always 
been grievously injured by a heavy tax on wool. Woolen gowds are ‘‘ protected” 
(that is, taxed) by a duty of 50 to 100 per cent.; but wooi is also taxed at about 
the same rate, and machinery used in the manufacture is taxed 45 per cent. 
Now, it is impossible to manufacture first-class real woolen goods without mixing 
in them more or less of foreign wool. American wools will answer for a limited 
class of purposes, but for some other purposes they are, taken alone, of no good 
atall. The one great reason that has always been advanced for protecting our 
woolen manufacturers is that we ought to keep out English shoddy goods. The 
result of protection is that the woolen manufacturers of this country, being hin- 
dered by protection from getting real wool, use more shoddy and cotton in place 
of wool than any other manufacturers in the world. Real woolen goods are al- 
most unoknown here. First-class cloth is not made here at all. For every pound 
of wool in American woolen goods there is an average of three-quarters of cotton 
and shoddy. 

Mr. David A. Wells, in speaking of the effect of the high tariff 
duty on wool, quotes a letter from Mr. George William Bond, of Bos- 
ton, whois, he says, the highest authority on wool in this country. 

Mr. Wells states: 


Mr. Bond begins his letter by saying, ‘‘ that high duties on wool are now main- 
tained as a bounty to States which raise comparatively a small part of the clip, 
for the rest de not require it. The ot ecgenes claim that the United States 
should raise all the wool she consumes is folly. You ask ‘at what point does any 
tariff on wool begin to affect the price of the domestic clip?’’’ Ishould say at that 
point which shuts us out from the competition of the world, so that we are ro- 
stricted in the range of our manufacturers. Our fine wools have always been 
higher, other things being equal, when we were able to import the wools of other 
countries ata low duty, or at no duty atall. When the tariff of 1857 was passed 
fine wools became virtually free, so that we went into full or nearly fall competi- 
tion with Europe. 

What was the effect? Wools advanced imm@gdiately in the markets of production 
abroad 25 te 33) per cent., so that we got them no cheaper than before, and the 
prices of domestic woolsadvanced. Now, this was an advantage to our manufact- 
urers, as it enhanced the cost to the foreign manufacturers, so that ours could weil 
afford to pay the advanced prices. Reduced to gold, the acereee prices of wool 
have been lower under the tariff of 1867 than they were under that of 1857, and I 
believe that, if wools were to be made free to-day, there would be no material de- 
cline in the value of our fine American wools. 





Thus we see that, by enacting a duty which shuts us out from competition in 
the world’s markets, we give our competitors the raw material enough lower to 
materially lessen the protection afforded by the duty on the manufactured article. 

GRANT AND ARTHUR ON WOOL. 

Although these views are vigorously contested by the Republicans 
who oppose this bill, yet we find that they are in full accord with the 
ideas and utterances of some of the most distinguished men of their 
party. President Grant, in his annual message to Congress, of De- 
cember 7, 1-74, maintains this idea in the words which I[ will read: 

The introduction, free of duty, of such wools as we do not produce would stim- 
ulate the manufacture of goods requiring the use of those we do produce, and 
therefore would be a benefit to home production. 

Congress having disregarded the recommendation of General Grant, 
eight years later President Arthur felt called upon to recall the sub- 
ject of tarifi reduction to its attention as a matter of urgent impor- 
tance, and in his second annual message of December 4, 1882, we find 
this language: 

It will be remembered that I urged upon the attention of Congress, at its last 
session, the importance of relieving tho industry and enterprise of the country 
from the pressure of unnecessary taxation. 

Ifthe tax on domestic spirits is to be retained, itis plain, therefore, that large 
reductions from the customs revenue ars entirely feasible. While recommending 
this reduction, I am far from advising the abandonment of the policy of so dis- 
criminating in the adjastment of details as to afford aid and protection to domes- 
tic labor. 

But the present system should be so revised as to equalize the public burd 
among all classes aud occupations, and bring it into closer harmony with the pr 
ent needs of industry. 

Without entering into minute detail, which, under present circumstances, i 
quite unnecessary, [ recommend an enlargement of the free-list so as to includ 
within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue, a simplification 
of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manufactures 
particularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, and a substantial reduction of the 
duty upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, silk, wool, and woolen goods. 

I now read from the address before referred to, by the distinguished 
Republican, Thomas G. Shearman, of New York: 

While it is true that wages generally are higher in this country thanin Ene 
land, it is not true that they are in all the protected industries. On the contrary) 
one of the results of the twenty-two years of steady protection which the cotton 
and woolen manufactures haye had has been that the employers have finally suc- 
ceeded in cutting down wages in this country below the rates paid in England. 

I call special attention to the statement of Mr. Thomas G. Shea: 
man that, at the time to which he refers, January, 1883, wages in th. 
woolen mannufactories in this country were below the rates at that 
time paid in England. 

Why was it that in January, 1883, labor in woolen mills had falle 
until it was lower than in England? It was not low tariffon woolens 
that brought about this condition of labor. The duty on wool at 
that time was at*its height, and it is clear to any investigating mini! 
that this unreasonably high duty on raw wool was the main and co: 
trolling reason for the unfortunate condition of labor in American 
woolen mills. 

SENATORS WILSON AND ALLISON ON WOOL. 

It is not necessary to repeatso clear a proposition. In the Fert) 
first Congress Mr. Lawrence, of Ohio, asked Mr. ALLISON with some 
sarcasm how a reduction of duty on wool could benefit the wool- 
growers. I will read afew expressions from Mr. (now Senator) ALL 
SsoN’s reply. He said: 

As the law now is tho tariff upon fine wools ofa character not produced in thi 


country is 100 per cent. upon their cost. 
* * * * * * 


Before the tariff of 1867 our manufacturers of fine goods mixed foreign fin 
wools with our own domestic preduct and thus were able to compete successful! 
with the foreign manufacturer of similar articles. 

Mr. ALLISON then explained that the law of 1857 being prohibitory, 
these fine goods could 1i0t be produced so cheaply as in other coun 
tries; and— 

Consequently mills that were formerly engaged ia producing those goods h: 
been compelled to abandon business or manufacture the coarser fabries. If thi 
could afford to manufactare those fine goods they would make a market, which w: 
do not now have, for our fine wools to be mixed with other fine wools of adifferen: 
character from abroad. This want of a market, as I understand, is the reason 
why our fine wools now command so low a price; there is no demand for them 
home, and we can not export them in competition with fine wools grown in ot) 
countries. 

All through the records of Congress I find the most enlightene: 
Whig and Republican Senators and Representatives of New Englani 
have taken the same view with regard to wool that has been adopte 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. On February 26, 1857, Sen: 
tor Wilson, in speaking on the tariff bill which was enacted on Marc): 
3 of that year, was very emphatic in demanding free wool for the be: 
efit of the wool-growers as well as for the benetit of the woolen man 
facturers. : 

Mr. Wilson said: 

The manufacturers, Mr. President, make no war upon the wool-growers. Thos 
assume that the reduction of the duty on wool, or the repeal of the duty altogetlic: 
will infuse vigor into that drooping interest, stimulate home production, diminis 
the importation of foreign woolen manufactures, and afford a steady and incr: 
ing demand for American wool. 

I would like to read the whole of Mr. Wilson’s speech, as it brist! 
with facts and ideas which I commend to every gentleman on th 
Republican side of the House. I will, however, read one more para- 
graph. I read from page 343, Appendix, third session Thirty-four': 
Congress: 

Since the reduction of duties in England, since wool was admitted free, her woo! ' 
manufactures have so increased, so prospered, that the production of native wo 
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General Willard Warner, formerly a United States Senator, in his 
testimony before the committee, on pages 264, 265, and 266, gives 
quite an interesting account of his experiences in iron-making in 
Alabama, He said that the iron-making in Alabama, like all other 
new enterprises, had been going through a period of waiting, sus- 
pense, and trial which would test the nerves and try the pockets of 
the strongest. He said at that time (1833): 

After ten years’ experience I feel that I am only half equipped for the business. 

In reply to inquiries regarding his views upon the tariff, he said 
(page 256): 

Iam very proud to say that I am and have always been a protectionist and 
willing to be called by that name, for I believe in the old Clay and Webster doc- 
trine; I was raised in that school and lam a Whig yet. I say that the protection- 
ists of the country, the intelligent protectionist sentiment of the country, does 
not ask that you shall raise more revenue by a tariff than is necessary for the 
legitimate expenses of the Government. . 

These are the opinions of one of the most prominent Republicans 
and avowed protectionists in the Sonthern States. His views, how- 
ever, seem to coincide with those of the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means who formulated this bill. 

I now read further evidence before the committee (vol. 2, page 19): 


NEw York, September 7, 1883. 
THOMAS M. MILLER, sworn and examined. 
sy the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. You are the general manager, I believe, of the Atlas Works in Pitts. 
burgh (\—Answer. Lam. 

Q. What do you manufacture there?—A. Rolling-mill machinery, glass-works 
machinery, and other kinds of heavy machinery. 

And on page 24, in reply to a question, he testifies: 


Iam a manufacture, and I believe in the tariff, but I believe only in such a 
tariff as will properly develop the country without making any class of capitalists 
too wealthy. I think our tariff on ao ails is about right; the tariff on iron is 
about right, but not properly placed. * * * I think the time is coming very 
rapidly when we can do without a tariff and can defy foreign competition; we 
probably could do it largely now. 


The opinion of this Pittsburgh iron manufacturer upon the question 
of tariff is in striking contrast with those professed by Republicans 
on this floor. Both he and General Warner have the intelligence to 
see that the enduring prosperity of our country requires an export 
trade and foreign markets, the desirability of which has been so con- 
temptnously alluded to by the opponents of this measure. 

in order to give other approximate ideas of the cost of pig-iron I will 
state that on page 105, volume 2, of the same report, I find that the 
late John Roach, the noted ship-builder, testified upon this point in 
these words: 

Q. What is the cost in England of a ton of pig-iron’—A. About $13.50 to $14, 
and on the next page he added: 


From that up to $15 a ton. 

Q. Where is pig-iron made the cheapest in this country !—A. I have an interest 
in North Carolina where it can be made for $16 a ton. I have an interest in Vir- 
ginia * * * where they are going to make it for $14 a ton. 

I tind the average invoice cost of the pig-iron imported last year 
to have been $15.58 a ton, the duty on which was $6.72 a ton, making 
the total cost to the importer, not including freight or any other 
expenses, $22.30 a ton. [also find that the average price of “No. 1 
anthracite foundry pig-iron” in Philadelphia for January, Febru- 
ary, March, and up to April 16, has been $20.56 a ton. 

No eloquence of words can add one iota of weight to the lesson 
taught by these impressive figures. 

The recent developments in the Alabama iron district are remark- 
able. In 1807 this State pooteas 292,762 tons; and Alabama and 
other Southern States are but just beginning this industry. Within 
two years they have commenced the erection of more than thirty 
large blast-furnaces, only eight of which were completed at the be- 
ginning of this year, four of which were in Alabama. 

In January, 1888, twenty new furnaces were in course of construc- 
tion in Alabama, three in Tennessee, two in Maryland, and one in 
Virginia. 

The New York Sun of last week in speaking of this says: 

Down in the South there is a whirlwind of new industries and potent specula- 
tion. No revival—no restor:tion of commercial strength and prosperity—but the 
birth spontaneous and tremendous of anew people. No longer the sluggish cul- 
tivation of the earth. the hand-to-mouth acquirement of life's sustenance by the 
many, and selfish affluence of the few; but a new and tumnituous life, irresistible, 
self-multiplying, overwhelming. Alabamais like a vast Leadville of activity and 
excitement, only her foundations are more enduring than the richest mines of 
gold and silver. 

In 1887 we produced 120,146,739 tons of coal, and exported but a 
trifle over 1,000,000 tons, about 1 per cent. The coal we export is 
sent to Canada, the West India Islands, and adjacent ports. In 1887 
England produced 162,119,812 tons of coal, and in addition to that 
shipped in British steamers for their own use she exported 24,454,607 
tons, about 15 per cent. 

In 1887 England produced 14,110,013 gross tons of iron ore and im- 
ported 3,762,931 gross tons. In 18c7 England produced 7,441,927 
gross tons of pig-iron against 6,417,148 gross tons (valued at 
$121,925,800) in the United States; but Great Britain exports iron 
and steel to the amount of $125,000,000, nearly eight times as much 
as is exported by the United States. In the production of steel the 
United States has exceeded Great Britain for the years 1886 and 

1887. During the last year we produced 3,339,071 gross tons, valued 
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at $103,811,000, while Great Britain produced only 3,145,507 gross 
tons. 

The total value of the iron and steel produced in the United States 
in 1887 in the crude state, or first stage of manufacture, and exclud- 
ing all duplications, was $171,103,000. I have prepared a table giv- 
ing, so far as I am able to do so, the world’s annual production of coal, 
iron ore, pig-iron, finished iron, and steel. Forthe Continental coun- 
tries of Europe, except Russia, the figures represent metric tons of 
2,204 pounds; for all other countries, inclading Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States, the figures represent gross tons of 2,240 
pounds. As the difference between the two tous is so small it is not 
necessary for purposes of comparison to change them in this table. 
The product is given for the latest date attainable, and all are for 
the year 1887, except where other years are indicated in the foot 
notes. The column headed “ Finished iron” does not include cast- 
ings, the product of foundries, as this class of products is not ac- 
counted for in the United States statistics; the column therefore 
refers only to the products of rolling mills and forges, such as bars, 
rods, iron rails, plates, sheets, structural iron, axles, nail plates, etc. 
























































Country. | Coal. Iron ore. | Pig-iron, | Pimished| ci... 
| iron. | 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 

Great Britain ..cccccccace 162, 119, 812 |*14, 110, 013 | 7, 441, 927 1, 701, 312 | 3, 145, 507 
United States ............ 120, 146, 739f $11, 300, 000 | 6, 417, 148'2, 311,160 | 3, 339, 071 

Germany (including Lux- | | | 
OND kisdcss caceabes *73, 637, 596 | 9,299,500 | 3,907,364 1, 507,100 | 1, 685, 400 
RG secs wisinnnces *20, 014, 597 | 2, 600,(00 | 1,580,851) 774,250 | 440, 956 
Austria-Hungary ........ *20,779, 441 | t2,000,000 | 679,224) 318,978 | 276, 920 
Ph: cavcivendiecennn | 19, 216, 031 +200, 000 754,481) 532,103 | 206,390 
CEE chee ddacekubik oud |*t4, 650, 000 | 11,500,000 | +498, 400! 7291,800 | +4225, 140 
ROAM: cacicc ss vctivoneceus f1, 000, 000 | £6,000, 000 | $159,225) #75, 000 | +10, 000 
Sweden and Norway ..... | +300, 000 *872,479 | *442, 457) *1250, (00 *78, 231 
Drags scksn adh awianeee ||220, 000 | #999014] *12, 291) *161,633 |  *23, 760 
All other countries....... | #7, 000, Ov0 | #2, 000,000 | 1160, 000} +125, 000 135, 000 
NOs 5 6:ck cs te cuenes 429, 084, 216 | 50, 102, 006 \22, 053, 3658/8, 048, 336 9, 466, 375 

Percentage of the United 
Da sc xn cncwngaiees 28 | 22 29 | 28 

United States ............ 120, 146, 739 11, 300, 000 | 6, 417, 148/2, 311, 160 | 3, 339, 071 
Great Britain ............ 162, 119, 812 14, 110, 013 | 7,441, 927)1, 701, 312 | 3, 145, 507 





Total all other countries . 146, 817, 665 | 14, 691, 993 | 8, 194, 293'4, 035, 864 2, 981, 797 


* 1886. t Estimated. + 1882, § 1885. || 1884. 


This tabulated statement should be encouraging to every Amer- 
ican. 

It shows that the United States makes more steel and more finished 
iron than any other country on earth. It shows also that, exclud- 
ing Great Britain, we make more steel than is made by all the rest 
of the world combined. It also shows that of each of the articles, 
coal, iron ore, and pig-iron, we produce almost as much as Great 
Britain, and, if we omit Great Britain, our production of each of 
these articles is nearly as great as the combined production of all 
the other peoples on earth; and it may also be noted it thus appears 
that our situation to the rest of the world in coal and iron pro- 
duction is very similar to our position regarding cotton, and yet last 
year we imported iron and steel to the amount of $56,420,607, 

Notwithstanding our wonderful resources and our unlimited sup- 
ply of coal and iron, it is painful to see that our exports of manufact- 
ured iron have steadily decreased during the last six years. In 
1882 they were $22,348,834; 1883, $22,716,040; 1884, $19,290,895; 
1285, $16,622,511; 1886, $14,865,087, and in 18387, $16,235,922. They 
consist chiefly of finished articles, such as locomotives and other 
steam engines, boilers, stoves, machinery, car-wheels, castings, fire- 
arms, printing-presses, hard ware, axes, saws, shovels, scales, sewing- 
machines, and similar finished products. Last year we exported 55 
locomotives. In addition to the above we export an average of 
about $2,000,000 worth of agricultural implements. 

In 1887 we exported 1,323,701 tons of coal, mostly to Canada, Mex- 
ico, and the West India Islands. 

lt must be evident to any thinking person that the problem before 
the American Congress is to devise some means to find an export trade 
for our immense iron manufactures. 

Immediately south of us we have Mexico, the Republics of Cen- 
tral and South America, and Brazil, whose people annually buy 
$600,000,000 of the articles of which we produce more than we can 
consume. We should endeavor, by any and all reasonable modifi- 
cations of our laws affecting trade with foreign countries, to estab- 
lish trade relations with these people so as to furnish them these 
$600,000,000 of the surplus results of our industrial and mechanical 
superiority to the rest of the world. They need our manufactured 
articles and, in turn, we need their gold, silver, coffee, and various 
other products. 


DUTIES COLLECTED SINCE 1791. 


Prior to 1821 the amounts of dutiable goods imported were not 
kept separate from those which were free of duty, and it was not until 
187 that separate accounts were kept of the quantity and value of 
each kind of imported commodities entered for consumption, witl 
the respective amounts of duty collected thereon. 

I now call attention to a table showing total imports for each year 
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BS 18, 647,378 91, 401, 481 110, 30, 454, 716. 34 ai. | to contend. 1 his, which may be truly called an evil spirit as always 4 
4 | 15, 838,500 | 100, 419, 095 | 116, 257, ! 28, 137, 922. 86 24.23 | stronger in Francethanin England. Indeed, among the Frene t t 
: 14, 946, 012 | 125, 705, 826 | 140,651,838 | 33,034, 306.09 24.19 | to the present day (1857) to produce the most mischievous results. * * 
a 13, 710, 610 118, 854, 498 j 32, 565, 108 3 , 027, 772. 46 23. 40 this whic bh induces them to re fain restric ‘ s be wi 4 
3 15, 982, 453 148, 051,575 164, 034, 033 40, 181, 813. 04 24.49 | troubled, and to preserve monopolies which in our cour af 
17, 910, 930 565, 378 | 200, 476,308 | 48, 626, 600, 08 91:55 Vaseeenne Henteesed. 1s tm tiie whlek eomnes thoes to inter! 
21, 649, 731 3, 737, 583 | 195, 387,314 7,577, 633. 19 . of ; eee 
, 649, , 737, , 387, 7,577, 623. 19 | “4 relation between producers and consumers; to disturb the or 
24, 732, 613 | 225, 424,532 | 250,157,145 | 58, 467,814, 85 23. 34 5 Sete * zs . } 
4 90 BRO gon | one’ nan’ gor | one’ qua’ 2% Pome aaa “. dustry, and, under pretence of protecting their nat ! 
q 22, 552, 835 » 535, 495 276, 088, 330 j 64, 931, 607. 09 | 23.51 produce of labor by diverting it from those profitable « els into wv 
} 29, 913, 974 | , 736, 366 | 231,650,340 | 54, 119, 676.91 TOs. | Cecstaata deena’ 0 to How £ ] 
Soe | 246, 047, 468 | 296, 650, 968 64, 084, 400, 56 21.33 | “When the protec tive pr ne yle is carried into t 
49, 942, 107 | 283,569, 188 | 333,511,295 | 63, 664, 863. 56 AGE | uctan Olean 06 ts Gameled tnd meiieien there med 
ie 55, 292, 929 | 187, 385, 484 | 242, 678, 413 | 42, 046, 722.3 17.33 | roveram nt in wh ch sapre n e po 80% } ‘ ? 
66, 856, 406 | 249, 966, 964 | 316,823,370 | 48, 894, 683.55 Mtl totale When & tensvied when fule i 
--| 68, 391, 038 | 267, 891, 447 | 336,282,485 | 52, 692, 421.02 15. 90 : ee an aicade ae a pos tion to whom is resented a8 om imenit te the nab 
| 67, 421, 022 | 207, 235, 308 274, 656, 325 | 39, 038, 269. 16 14.21 | tion orals These are the : arks by wl pr tection may be re ognized 
| 49, 842, 947 | 128, 487,253 | 178,330,200 | 46, 509, 214. 66 CRG a ee a ee ee 
30, 026,756 | 195, 348,524 | 225,375,280 | 63,729,203. 24 8 IT Who would have the industry, the politics, and the society of the 
x 38, 162,565 | 262, 950.757 | 301,113,322 | 96. 465, 957. 27 2 O41 TIni tates ax > | , Se « : ay ’ 
q . ’ } ’ . ’ ne | . » 997. 27 32. | United States exhibit these badges of oppression and inequality? 
‘| 40,097, 208 317 | 209,656,525 | 80, 635. 169. 78 38 44 | t ; 5 PE i ta 
57, 121, 369 | ¢ 277 | 423, 470, 646 77, 056, 523. 27 2.46 | THEY SEEK THE LAND OF LIBERTY. 
i | 


Fasc eeaoee | Thousands of ships spread their white sails to the winds and speed 
a Nine months. | across the ocean bearing brave men with strong arms anc stout 
I now present a table which shows the net value of imports en- | hearts, flying from the Old World to the New. 

tered for consumption for each year from 1867 to 1=87, inclusive ; They leave a country where the tyrannical dominance of family is 
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RF salient 
maintained by place and title, manor and earldom, and the autocratic Not less explicit was the language of his predecessor, who, when ad- 
e S , S P , 
power of crown and kingdom. dressing himself in his second annual message to the same subject, said: 
r ‘ ‘ — nilore » e ‘ Ms . . . 
Phey fly from harsh and cruel rulers, who are I heartily approve the Secretary’s recommendation of immediate and exten- 
Fierce in their native hardiness of son] sive reduction of the annual revenues of the Government. It will be remem- 
True to imagined right above control— bered that I urged upon the attention Congress at} st session the import- 
_— ' } } . ~~ . ance of relieving the industrial enterprises from the pressure of unnecessary 
rl col re where all are freemen, where our nobility, the no- } taxation. 
bility of America, are n _— = — seeees ct, hon ne id integ | But the condition which confronts us is more fully exhibited by the 
rit l not by lineage, hat, Mr. Chairman, is the k fnobil-} 4] : 1 ' 1: 
“a. , Sy SES airman, 18 th . ! Seeretary of the Treasury in his statement of the receipts and expendi- 
it vhich it is the duty of the party controlling this Government to ’ ; ; , 
Eg : . : ae | tures of the Government for the lastand the currenttfiscal year. From 
, Wi ae . ' 4 : co - ti of | this it appears that the revenues from duties imposed on com- 
y ao ese ePonle cer TO ur 8s res ] ; } aau mn I : — ¢ $ 
. , modities imported into country for i f l year ended June 30, ' 
hig] 
i ») America I | ~" we "4 1 > i. 
F ae ee | 1887, amounted to $217,286, ul taxes to $118 . : 
I 1 tif 1 her ri . 207 989 any , ] 1 Wes > > we , } . 2 
Plo of rome ; i ) 1d i oul t ), ad rod ! 3 th 
‘ 1 1 . : ; - gregate of receipts from all sources, $371,405,277.22. Tor the same 
I here they can acquire at | ve prover Lin the enjyoy- 1 1 : 1 WI : 
, 1 1 “| period the ordinary expenditures, including the interest on the public ; 
1 t of their own homes, where, surrounded by their families, ti : : : i oe ; gh : 
: nee : a } . « Ian. | debt and the requirements of the sinking tund, were $315,835,428.12 
« i 1 peace and comfort. ihey come because THIS 18 a iant 1 é lu . a eda 4 > ? : aa? 
. . > ‘7 ; “ving a surplus of $55.567.849.5 r the irre! To or the 
o! erty d freedom. It is for that the people of the Old World | *“* ing & Surpia — ate 7,849, 4. 1 or the current fiscal year th 
ili by thousands and hundrs of thousands to great, grand, free | TeVenees, actual and estimated, are $390,000,000, e our expenses, 
i Ameri ' actual and estimated, amount to $309,000,000, th f receipts 
Bi . ve 3: : c f my . 
ui My country, ‘tis of thee | over expenditures being $81,000,000. It is estimate it the end 
i Sweet land of liberty of the present fiscal year the surplusin the Treasury eed $150, 
i; Of thee, I sing. 000,000, which, with future accumulations. if applied to the reduction 
the world loves liberty; all people love liberty. Everything | of the debt and the payment annually of the interest thereon, will be 
pf endowed by our Creator with animated life loves to be free. The | sufficient for the extinguishment of all the outstanding 4} per cent. 
& ewreat fathe ) he mocratic party said: aa : 4 . Ae Tags ( 43} tt gts 
F gre A r of the Democratic party said: bonds at the date of their maturity in 1891, and still leave over sixt: 
4 Ge uve us life gave us liberty at the same time. millions. 
{ which idea has been thus versilied by the poet— If existing laws be continued in force by which such a vast surplus 
1 The love of liberty with life is given, is being annually taken into the Treasury, it is apparent that the re- 
i And life itself the inferior gift of Heaven, | sult will be disastrous to all the industrial and commercial interests 
The eagle who soars to the starry heights and looks down upon | of the country. Ruin and bankruptcy are the inevitable consequences 
‘ the peaks of the lofty mountains, loves liberty. The ‘fierce Nubian | of persistence in the policy which we are pursuing, and if we remain in ; 


lion, monarch of the forest where he dwells, loves nothing as he a state of inaction a financial crisis will come more withering and blight- 
loves liberty. The three hundred Spartans who lie buried at Ther- | ing in its effects than the cyclone. The fact stares us in the face that 
mopyle, gave up their lives for the sake of liberty. The soldicrs | the circulation of the country, to the great injury of its business, is 
of all ages who have fallen while leading the front of battle, or | heing needlessly withdrawn from the channels of trade and from pro- 
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who died gloriously contesting the enemy’s onslaught, gave up| ductive enterprises, ‘‘threatening financial disturbance and inviting 
{ their lives in the cause of liberty. schemes of public plunder.’’ The people of the country are bearing a 2 
; And the graves of the dead, with the grass overgrown, burden of taxation for which no justification exists and no excuse can x 
May yet form the footstool of liberty’s throne. be rendered. However vigorous may be our disputes in building up ; 
The oppressed of monarchies and imperialisms break from the re- | and tearing down theories, there is not a Representative here who will i 
straintsendured during ages of despotism and come to the New World | dare proclaim himself in favor of the continuance of needless exactions . 
| because here they find liberty of conscience, liberty of action, lib- | and the avoidance of the consequences of such a policy by an increase ' 
q erty of person. of expenditures. ‘The people demand relief, and our lingering will be 5 
On the light of Liberty they see arise the light of Peace. | pursued with a whip of scorpions. 3 
Through the mountain fastnesses of Italy there often rings the | In the consideration of the question of the reduction of revenue and ; 
; echo of a Neapolitan song— taxation we come in contact with conilicting opinions, some favoring é 
We'll leave this land whore despots reign the accomplishment of the object by a revision of the tariff and othe rs : 
BS And sail across the sea, by the abolition of internal taxes. The pending bill is the result ot ae 
i And over there sing the refrain compromise, and embraces both a reduction of tariff and internal taxes. i 
5 i Of lasting liberty. L ‘ I propose to speak of each of these sources of national revenue in turn, ° 
; They come to us because here they find no titled nobles to consume | and to present such views as the occasion seems to call for. 4 
F the fruits of honest labor, and upon reaching these shores they stand | The tariff is an old question, and from the foundation of the Gov- i 
i: before all equal to all, and their hearts swell in triumph at the lofty | ernment has been the principal issue in the division of the people of the ; 
i idea: Titan. Weisllecs thinsies Weta | country into opposing parties. It is the question in which our con- $ 
Toles one Gnas shee tak dae, stituents are more deeply interested than any other, because it has the 5 
Even though poor and humble, their offspring may aspire to a dig closest eae with their a and affairs; and a we reflect 
$ 4 suey « , . > ay « , « a 7 y “oO 2 ‘ - > t "o> } e was 2 
nity and honor far above the proudest and most powerful monarch en oe 7 Rosacea pele yop dear 2 oe a the 
‘| under.the canopy of heaven. They seek homes in this country be- | existing tariff, the thought should cause us to appreciate the gravity 
1 cause, whether they possess millions or are patient toilers of the field, | or ine responsibility caediaies upon ee — —" 
3° > ane? > anode. . . _ e af : » ~ ™ - . aS Se 
lk — “os ae by on nes 7 a : — ee Touching the reduction of revenue by changes in the rates of duty im- A 
a ate, and call’ no man master. [| Applause. j posed upon importations, we are met by two opposing theories, enter- 
i ——__—_— an tained respectively by the advocates of a tariff for revenue and a tarill i 
' f The Tariff for protection. The champions of the restrictive system assert that 
} : . manufactures are dependent upon its maintenance for their existence 
5 - and that we are indebted to it for a diversification of our industries. s 
Be SPEECH And in continuation of this line of argument the attempt is made to . 
; ; persuade the farmers that protection is beneficial to them because i 
or affords a home demand for agricultural productions and surplus agri- a 


! 
minis + 1 1 {nm r in cultural labor. These assertions are opposed to the teachings of the 
it HO N. GH QO R GE D . W ] S E ; most profound writers on political economy and are contradicted by the 


i J OF VIRGINIA, evidence derived from experience. The division of Jabor and multi- 
In THE nani a aia te plicity of employments arise from natural causes, and are not depend- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ent upon governmental action. It is true that you may by legislation 


Wednesday, May 9, 1888. encourage the investment of capital in enterprises, which otherwise 
would not receive attention; but industry, forced out of its natura 
1 he House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, | channels, flows to less advantage. It is notoneof the functions of gov- 5 
aif RENE ee ea ee taxation and sim- | .-»ment to control thei nterests of its citizens, and the attempt to gis 4 
: Mr. WISE said: persomee 2 — employment of capital and labor is opposed to the di 
‘ = ey ait . . “ as 7 Si ° a 
war. On mace 7 a snses President in his last annual message makes a a Gab dieuh Greapens which assembled under the Constitution of t! 4 
clear and forcible presentation of the condition of our national finances, 7.3 . - : or WREST ee eee ae a 
and urges upon the attention of Congress the necessity of some remedial | United States, Mr. Madison, of Virginia, when addressing himself to 
legislation. He tells us that— . the subject of restrictions upon commerce, used this very strong and 
The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of present forcible language : 


laws, from the industries and necessities of the people, largely exceeds the sum That if industry and labor are left to take their own course, they will g 
cary ¢ eo »¥ Dense over > as ‘ : > : . e! 2 
necessary to meet the expenses of the Government. erally be directed to those objects which are most productive, and this in a mor» 
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i lat t 
su v : ‘ ~ 
hn 1 i al Ss 
And again he says 
Even at the pres reck 
‘ na ‘ = i i 
I css ‘ . y Ss ara > & 
than we Am . th o i ’ 
} e oi S nm a ) I a { se esta lis i ‘J 
| Virginia, 8, and Beverly, in his hist ( t c ) : 
A sa is set es, on t é r 
' work at Falling Creel 
iron ore itt ‘ Pp 3 t 
to the I ! tt doubt . 
h.ve « } > t t next l e 
_ Bishop ing of the progress of cotton, woolen, and 1i et 
factures in the Northeastern and Middle Colonies, say , 
It may be questioned if the people of that day were n as rea 
ent of other countries for such ne ssaries as their descendants at p1 tion t 
As to whether manufactures can flourish under a tariff levied for 1 eee ‘ 
enue only we are not without experience. The ‘‘ Walker tari ’ h eee at . 
was enacted in 1846, and continued in operation for a period 
years, was emphatically a revenue tariff. During that per I 
history the wealth of the nation increased 126 per cent., w] 
1840 to 1850 was only 64 per cent om 1830 to 1 
42 per cent., 20 to 1830, 41 per cent. Onr y 
products incr nt. from 1850 to 1860, and « 
ures 87 per cen th eases nearly double anv preces ) P 
of increase. This statement I take from a letter address« 1 
di Walker, in 1867, to the people of the I nited states. Da ” 
‘ decade from 1860 to 1870, under a high tariff, the national wealth i 
5 creased on estimated values 87 per cent., and on assessed values only 16 
: per cent. From 1870 to 1880 the increase was only 20 per cent 
One has but to read the history of American manufactures 1 
earliest period to become convinced of the falsity of the pret 
‘ they can not exist in this ¢ without the aid of high or pr } tin i s 
ive duties. But the advo ] 
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rate of wages prevailing in this country. I undertake to say that in- ous rate of increase! In the United States the proportion of foreign trade to 


vestigation will show that no such rates of duty as are at present im- 
posed on importations are required for the purpose indicated, and in 
proof of this [ take the following extract from a speech delivered by 
Hon, JOHN G. CARLISLE, in March, 1882: 


According to the statistics of the production of iron ore, as given us by the | 
census of 1880, the amount paid for labor of all kinds was $1.35 for each ton pro- 
duced, It requires 2 tons of ore to make 1 ton of pig-iron, so that the cost of 
labor in the quantity of ore necessary to make 1 ton of pig-iron is $2.70. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the blast-furnaces in the United States produced 
during the last census year 3,781,021 tons of pig-iron, and paid for services of all 
kinds the sum of $12,680,703, or $3.35 for each ton. It takes 1.3 tons of pig to 
make lton of bar-iron, so that the total cost of labor in the pig necessary to 
produce | ton of bar is $1.35. The various products of the rolling-mills are so 
intermingled in the census reports that it is impossible to ascertain from the 
tables what it costs for labor to produce a ton of merchant bar-iron by itself, but 
during the present session of Congress, when the committee appointed by the 
New York tariff convention came before the Committee on Ways and Means 
they were accompanied by a gentieman who stated that he was the president 
of the Amalgamated Iron and Steel Workers’ Association of the United States, 
a labor organization, and, in response to a question put by me, he said that the 
amount paid to labor for making | ton of merchant bar-iron was $13. Accept- 








ing that as a correct statement, we have the following figures: 

Cath ar TE Fe Th Oe I Dio ci cine ccnitnecccddnceditinbeccensvenbcervisesrssemsiceem ee 

Cost of labor in 1 ton of pig-irom..............cccccccseescscecene scseveess austen susaiaous enn 4.35 

a Ee a eee 13. 00 
GG ir nas ts evisieicaides cntivediitiadduandstaniinncisticintsaneteedaal . 20.05 | 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the duty on merchant bar-iron under the existing law 
is $33.60 per ton, or $13.55 more than enough to pay the cost of all the labor ex- 
pended in its production from the time the crude material leaves the earth until 
it is sent from the mill asa finished article. And, besides this, there is a duty 
of 20 per cent. on the ore, equal to $1.10 for 2 tons, and a duty of $7 per ton on 
the pig, making the aggregate duty upon all these forms of product $43.80, 

In this calculation no account has been taken of the advantage en- 
joyed by bome producers over foreign rivals in consequence of ocean 
freight and insurance. 

Taking the figures furnished by the census of 1880, we find that the 
labor cost of every $100 worth of finished product of woolen fabrics was 
$22. Assuming the cost of the so-called pauper labor of Europe to be 
one-half of our own, it is apparent that a duty of 11 per cent. would 
be amply sufficient to equalize the cost of production. Under the exist- 
ing tariff the duties on woolen cloths— haw]s, range from 50 to 80 percent. 
and from 80 to 115 per cent., according to quality; on cotton-warp dress 
goods, from 60 to 73 per cent. ; on all-wool dress goods, from 70 to 88 per 
cent. ; and on ready-made clothing, from 49 to 85 per cent.—in almost 
every instance placing a greater burden upon the poor than upon the 
rich. These figures are enough to kindle the fires of indignation in the 
hearts of the consumers of the country. This foul wrong, Republicans, 
you concea) under the name of ‘protection to American labor.”’ 

In concluding what I have to say on this point, I venture the asser- 
tion that by the application of the same test toall the dutiable articles 
embraced in the schedules of the existing tariff it will be found, ina 
very large majority of cases, that the duties imposed are not required 
to compensate manufacturers for any difference in the cost of produc- 
tion occasioned by the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

(for comparative cost of production, including the cost of labor 
therein, in a ton of coal and pig iron, respectively, in Great Britain and 
several of the States of the Union see appended tables furnished by 
the Commissioner of Labor. ) 

Mr. Blaine, in his letter accepting the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency in 1884, tells us that in 1860 the true value of all the prop- 
erty in the States and Territories (excluding slaves) amounted to $14,- 
000,000,000, and that its value, as returned by the census of 1880, 
amounted to the enormous aggregate of $44,000,000,000. Heattributes 
this wonderful and phenomenal growth during the period between 1860 
and 1880 to our present revenue system. John Bright addressed a 
meeting of his admirers in Birmingham, England, just one year prior 
to the publication of this letter from the pen of Mr. Blaine. On this 
occasion this ardent advocate of free and unrestricted intercourse be- 
tween the nations spoke of England’s rapid growth in industrial wealth, 
and her advancement inall the elements of national strength and great- 
ness. He showed that the wages of labor had steadily advanced, and 
that the condition of the workingman was in every respect better than 
it had formerly been. 

In confirmation of these assertions I will here present a description 
of the comparative condition of England in 1840 under protection and 
in 1878 under free trade, published by Augustus Mongredien in 1881. 

POPULATION, 


In 1840 the population of the United Kingdom was 26,487,000; in 1878 it was 
estimated at 33,799,000. Increase, 7,312,000, In the former year London con- 
tained 1,700,000 inhabitants; in the latter 3,800,000; increase, 2,100,000. So that 
the growth of London during the last thirty-eight years alone largely exceeded 
the total growth it had attained during the previous thousand years. In 1878 
the emigration of British subjects to America, Australia, and all other places 
comprised 112,902 persons, The number who embarked at our ports for those 
places was much greater, but it consisted largely of emigrants from Germany 
end other continental states, who took their way through this country for the 
convenience of passage. On the other hand, the number of emigrants in 1878 
was 77,951, many of them being returned emigrants; so that,on the balance, 
the year Is exodus from the United Kirsydom is much smaller than is generally 
Imagined, 





TRADE, 
In 1840 the foreign trade of the United Kingdom (combined exports-and im- 
ports) amounted to £172,133,000, equivalent to £6 9s. LIjd. per head of the popu- 
lation, In 1878 it amounted to £614,255,000, or £18 3s. 6d. per head, a marvel- 


the population is £4 18s. per head; in France it was, in 1876, £8 3s. per head; 
in Russia it was, in 1876, £1 9s. per head. 
REVENUE. 

The public revenue for the year 1840 was £51,850,000; for the year 1878, £81,- 
598,000; and the latter sum presses far less heavily on the people now than did 
the former sum on the people then, The income tax in 1843 (the first year of 
its incidence) yielded, for every penny in the pound, £801,000. In 1878 the tax- 
able incomes had so increased that every penny in the pound of income tax 
yielded £1,947 ,000. 


Consumption per head of the population of the United Kingdom in 1840 and 1878 of 
the undermentioned articles. 


Articles. 1840. 1878, 


Pounds. Pounds. 





Tea 1.22 | 4.66 
Sugar (rav 15. 20 | 48.56 
Coffee...... > 1.08 | 97 
EE 9 7.50 
Currants and raisins....... 1.45 4.49 
ORD itcdinnttviiensi ecece ereeee see v00. 000 ses see sesese cecesecs . 36 1.45 


‘The immensely improved condition of the working classes of this country is 


| clearly shown by the above table, for the wealthy and middle classes must have 


consumed nearly as much per head of tea, sugar, etc., in 1840 as they do now, 


| and therefore it is chiefly among the wage-receivers of the community that 


the largely increa-ed consumption has been distributed.” 

Wealth.—An eminent statist, Mr. R. Griffen, has by a series of elaborate cal- 
culations arrived at the conclusion that in 1875 the total capital of the people of 
the United Kingdom might be reckoned asa minimum at £8,500,000,000,  “* This,” 
he says, ‘‘is the capitalized value of the income derived from capital, using as 
far as possible the data of the income-tax returns as the basis of the estimate, and 
with the addition of an estimate of the amount of capital in use not yielding an 
income.” 

By a similar process he has made out that the total capttal of the country in 
1865 was £6,100,000,000, and consequently that during the intervening ten years 
the national estate had improved at the rate of £240,000,000 per annum. In L875 
the amount assessed to the income tax was £571,000,000; in 1865 it was £396,000,- 
000. Now,in 1843, when the income tax was imposed, the amount assessed to 
it was only £251,000,000, Let us, then, take the proportion between the taxable 
income and the national capital, as given by Mr. Giffen, for the two periods 1865 
and 1875, and apply it to the £251,000,000 taxable income of 1843, and we shal! 
find that it gives £3,880,000,000 as the total capital of the country in 1843. This, 
of course, is only an approximate valuation, but it can not be far wrong, and it 
leads to the conclusion that the capital of the country has far more than doubled 
since 1840, while the increase of the population has only been 28 percent. This 
enormous mass of wealth makes our national debt an easy burden compared 
with its pressure in 1840, and the process of accumulation is still going on at 
the average rate of at least £200,000,000 per annum, 

Commercial marine.—The fluctuations in our progress under this head are 
curious and characteristic. In 1840, the tonnage of the regisiered vessels of the 
United Kingdom was 2,571,000 tons. In 1849, when our protective navigation 
laws were repealed, the tonnage was 3,096,000, an increase, under the old system, 
of 525,000 tons in nine years. In 1849 our trade was thrown open to the shipping 
of all the world, and our ship-owners and ship-builders were told that they 
would be swept away by thecompe ition. What happened? In 1858, nine years 
after the repeal of the navigation laws, the tonnage of the registered vessels of 
the United Kingdom was 4,325,000, an increase of 1,229.000 tons over the tonnage 
of 1849. So that while during the nine years of protection that preceded 1549 the 
increase was 525,000 tons, the increase during the nine years of un estricted com- 
petition that followed 1849 was 1,229,000 tons; and the expansion of the mer- 
eantile navy has been going on ever since. In 1878 the tonnage of the United 
Kingdom was 6,236,000, and the greatest part of the entire international trade of 
the world is conducted in British bottoms. 

To afford some insight into the present distribution of the carrying trade, we 
may state that the total tonnage of the vessels that discharged and reloaded car- 
goes in 1878 at the various ports of the United Kingdom was 42,900,000 tons, of 
which 30,297,000 were British and 12,603,000 were foreign. These 12,603,000 tons 
of toreign shipping were distributed as follows: 











Tons. 

I I a suchsantoessntenesyveaiievsdeebterinsgy sone sentes oune nie sneabickpueibenipnaiaiiediataniad . 2,444,000 
German.. . 2, 270, 000 
Swedish . 1, 133, 000 
Dani... .ocsccorcssesersseecsose 1, (58, 000 
United States of America. 988, 000 
BE vcsinavivernsevnenive 981, 000 
BAe Be Sins cevisienscnqnntene cwsettisnncencenese 200 6es oes vecdnn etn gunna 400 tb natnee eee 3, 729, 000 

i cicten sae ceahee teceee aban rato ep ccgheenaoeenornesinsagsioin pbeatiniwebianeianed pdinese ould ill 12, 603, 000 


Thus we have taken stock, as it were, of the material condition of the people 
of England at the two periods referred to, namely, 1840 under protection, and 
1878 under free trade. The progress that the nation has made in wealth and 
prosperity during those thirty-eight years seems almost incredible, and one is 
tempted to think that the picture that has been traced of that progress is tho 
work of a heated imagination. But, no, the statements made rest on the solid 
foundation of attested facts and the unimpeachable testimony of official records, 
Their truth may be tested by every one who chooses to inquire. 

Mr. Bright told his hearers that all these marvelous results were due 
to the adoption of the policy of free trade. 

With becoming diffidence, in differing with such distinguished and 
powerful leaders of thought in their respective countries, I dare to say 
that both were right in their statemerts of facts, and both wrong in 
their deductions from them. In the two countries, although under 
commercial systems essentially different, we have witnessed similar re- 
sults. In each there has been a steady advance in wages and improve- 
ment in the condition and comforts of the workingmen. But in both 
there have been periods of depression, when the abodes of industry wer 
filled with silence and gloom. Neither free trade nor protection has 
been able to prevent them. 

In the flattering picture which the artist drew of the national devel- 
opment during the twenty years between 1860 and 1880 there is not 

vanting any shade or coloring to please the sight of the beholder. But 
giant Monopoly, with horrid front, should have been placed in the fore- 
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eround, holding in his greedy grasp the accumulations of these years 
of national prosperity, and Labor should have been represented as a 
manacied slave under his whip and lash. The Republican candi ‘ 
for the Presiden¢ vy did not stop to give an account of the pauses In th 

ind march of progress, nor of the sufferings and trials which at tin 
befell the wage-earners of the country. 

Che honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania { Mr. KELLey ] has sup- 
plied the omission. In a speech delivered in this House, January 18 
1868, he said: 

Che loom and the spindle, no longer able to yield to their proprietors, stand 
idie: the fires are extinguished in forge and furnace, and u ré ne ll does 





not send forth its hum of cheerful and protlitable industry On one day of last 
month 1,800 operatives in the glass factories of Pittsburgh were deprived of t! 
privilege of earning wages by honest toil at the trade in which they were skilled 
the establishments in which they worked are closed In the absence of pr 

ive employment for men or machinery the smaller holders of bonds are s« . 
them to save themselves from bankruptcy if they are proprietors of establish 
ments, or to feed themselves and families in involuntary idleness if ey 
laborers whose hard-earned savings have been loaned to the Govs 
exigency. Look where we may, to any section of the country,we hear of 
age in the value of manufactured goods, or reduction of wages or of the hours 


' rt time or closed or to be closed. I present 








ot labor, or factories running on p 
no jaundiced or partisan view of the case, 


We have also testimony from other distinguished advocates of pro- 
tection tothe same effect. During thesame year Mr. MORRILL, a Sen- 
ator from Vermont, spoke as follows: 








Look at the industries that are at the present moment unusually depressed 
f 


Take. for instance, the entire woolen interest. There is not an establish 

that is not losing money to-day lake the wool-grower; not a pound of woo 
raised last vear that will bring 10 cents per pound of its cost. Take the cotton 
interest. The whole circle of manufactures are in no better circumstances 
Look at the value of their stocks. For instance, take the Bates manufactur 
stock of Maine. * * * AndsolI might go on almost through the whole | 
They all suffer. Take the West—Ohio, Illinois, or Iowa. Look at their hog 
erop. Why,if they had given away all their hogs, or if they had slaughtervd 
thema yearago and thrown them away, they would have been better off to-day 

They have absolutely lost their hog crop by feeding out grain to them which 
unfed would have brought more than all their pork. 


r 








It is a fact within the experience of every member of this House, that 
for a number of the years since 1870, the country has been filled w 
‘*tramps.’? Since I have been a member of Congress we have been 
called upon repeatedly to inquire into the causes of strikes and lock 
outs. During the progress of the Presidential campaign in 1884, the 
fires in the furnaces in my district were extinguished, the doors of the 
cotton factories were closed, and the wheels of industry were silent. 
The working people whom I have the honor to represent upon tl 
floor walked the streets of Richmond in idleness, while their wives and 
children were suffering in penury and want. The condition of th 
workingman in other States was no betterthaninmyown. The causes 
which had produced thatresult in Richmond were not confined in their 
operation to that locality. 

The letter of acceptance of the Republican nomination by Mr. Blain 
was penned July 15, 1884. By a strange coincidence that date marks 
the beginning in this country of a series of strikes on the part of th 
laboring classes, alleging as their justification the inadequacy of wages 
to provide the necessaries for the subsistence of their families. I hav 
been permitted to examine some of the advance sheets of the report of 
the Commissioner of Labor, exhibiting strikes by States, years, andi 
dustries. I have here the tables showing that in some instances men 
were required to work for $1.24 per day of ten hours, and women 
50 cents. When the Republican nominee made his triumphal tou 
in a palace car through the Hocking Valley, in Ohio, his ears were 
greeted with sounds with which they were not familiar. The p 
ple who hailed his coming with their loud acclaims uttered them in 
a language which he did not understand He did not hear them in 
the tongue wherein he was born. And there did not appear unto them 
as in the day of Pentecost, cloven tongues, like as of fire, fi t 
with the Holy Spirit, and causing them to speak with other tongues. 
They, who rejoiced, were Hungarians, Polanders, Swedes, and Italians, 
introduced under the infamous contract system, while American toil- 
ers, disconsolate in their degradation, remained sullenand silent. Our 
Republican friends claim everything for their system. They say that 
the country is made richer, grander, and more prosperous by taxation. 
With what cunning tongue and linked sweetness doth monopoly speak. 

The movements of the workingmen in combinations and strikes vive 
evidence of a spirit of discontent, and show that they are not entirely 
satisfied with their condition. I do not charge thai all these evils have 
been produced by the protective system, but it can not be denied th 
it has not been able to prevent them. Even if they are not the | 

















mate results of that svstem, they are here in spite of it. 
The Hon. kt. J. Walker said, forty-two years ago, that 


When the number of manufactories is not great the power of the system to 
regulate the wages of labor is inconsiderable: but as the profit of capital in ve 














in manufactures rented | protective tariff there is a corresponding 
increase of power, until the control of such capital over the wages of labor 

comes irresistible is this power is exercised from time to time we find it re 
sisted by combinations among the ‘ cing classes, by turnings-out for higher 
Wages or tor shorter tim by trades-u Ss, and in some cases, unfortunately 
by violenc id bloodshed. But the G rnment, by protective duties. arrays 
itself on the side of the manufacturing system, and by thus augmenting its 
wealth and power soon terminat« avor the struggie betwee. man and 


money. 
The “combinations among the working classes,’’ of which he spoke 
havecome. The ‘‘turnings-out for higher wages and for shorter time, 


which he predicted, we read of daily in the papers, and it is not too 














much to say that these proceedings have at t s been accomp i 
th olence and | dshed 
it w I can not give my t tra t I 
ulvocates of a system by which ) y and not la s bi 
tered and { ted, I am : i I lu l 





Fr 1 1 

ve t ‘ = is 

I am in favor of placing the heaviest burdens upon the shou 
the strong, and requiring the fewest sacrifices from the weak \\ 

rmly rooted in the belief that the power to iy and collect taxes 
duties, imposts, and excises’’ was given to enable the Government to 
raise the amount of revenue required for the objects specified in 1 
Constitution, lam unwilling to go to the extent of saying that in it 
ercise we may and should not discriminate in favor of American inte 
ests. While favoring a reduction of taxation, believing it to be de- 
manded by the conser ive sentiment of the country and co 





to the general welfare, it is my belief that that should be accor 





in such a manner as not to ‘‘injure any dome indust 
r: r to promote the l I ied tha 
den withdrawal of been en 
certain manufacturers would be attended by ruin and disaster, 
the consequences would be felt, not only by those immediately inter- 





ested, but by those engaged in other pursuits 

lor more than a quarter of a century we have been living under the 
shadow of ah gh protective tariff, and this fact is not to be los rit 
of in the discussion of the question of the reduction ot 


taxation. Weare not here to fix, but rather to make changes in, aset- 








tled policy. I have not the figures to show the amount of capital in- 
vested in the protected industries, but it is very large, and certainly 
wise statesmanship demands that we shall not proceed in the work of 
revision of the tariff without due consideration for them Che busi- 
ness and pursuits of a large number of our fellow-citizens are conformed 





to it, and m 





i 
uy and probably will be injuriously affected by sudden an 
F s of labor as well 
ment of this question, not 
workingmen are regulated by tl 
ment may be the result of a sudden reversal of the policy we have been 
pursuing. When the movements of business and enterprise in their 


violent changes. The interest as those of capital are 


involved in the tre vecause the wages of 





1e tariff, but because the loss of employ- 


j} accustomed channels are rudely interfered with, and disturbance of ex- 


isting adjustments occurs, the shock is felt throughout the whole circle 
of industries. When dealing, then, with the present situation I am 
satistied that all our steps in the opposite direction must be slow and 


conservative. 











As an indorsement of this view I quote from a speech of the hon- 
orable Speaker of this House in a former Congress. He said: 

Ican not expect to see incorporated in a single measure all that in my opinion 
ought 1ately to be done; and ift i » dispose of this great 
questi ere in my own hands to-day, I would not make radical « inges at 

1 be disposed to proceed by ca sus and conserva i0ds 
eve the peop I m tax ind to reduce the revenues of vern- 
t t r idustrial interestsof the« We 

l ern ests have grow »> under the exist- 

gy systen at and encouraged | t, and that they 

* so a ed t ome ina large measure dependent 

the as ance that ? } ve suddenly swept away ' 

{ er thes i strenuously insist upon actual and 

Stal il red ‘ to accept very reasonable and mod- 
‘ er . sass of a fixed purpose to relieve the peo- 
| ut vit nterests The business of the country 

s 1 adjust its iange that may be male 1ust 
‘ r m which inevitably results from per- 
sistent re ixals to settle our revenue system upon ajust and permanent basis 

The people « iand justice and stability in tariff legislation. and when these 








» secured the manufacturing industries of the country will no 


rer require the interposition of the Government to force prices up and give 











m the control of the home market, but will become self-reliant and se‘f-sus 

ning. Then, sir, all our great industrial interests wil! grow er to 
gether, and we will go on developing our won ful resources ¢ enti 
t wealth and power of the country through all time 


These utterances have my most hearty concurrence. 

There is nothing more hurtful to the business interests of the count 
than continual agitation. They demand a settled po 
And the President, in his annual message comm 











1 ited to ¢ , 
last December, spoke to the same effect when he declared tha 
Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be pro iby dw 
the theories of protection and free trace his savors too 1 i ’ 
epit ts It is a condition which conf ts u n at ) Re t 
condition may involve ¢ rht reduction of the advant ‘ 1w ward 
our home productions entire withdrawal - lvanta 4 should 








n e contemplated rhe question of free 4 ‘ und 
the persistent claim n rtain t +, that all efforts tor et peo 
ple from u ist and unnecessary taxation a sche es of ca i free-traciers, 
s mischievous and far r« oved from iy yusideration f the publ good 


He recognizes the fact that the entire withdrawal of such advantage 
as those engaged in the protected industries have enjoyed should not 
be contemplated, and in this position he is in harmony with the de 
laration of the platform of the Democratic party that 

Many industries have come to rely on legislation for asuccessf 
so that any change in the law must bs 
vital thus involved The process of: 
his plain dictate of justice 








p regardfulo i snd 





I am opposed to extremists on both sides of this vexed qu 1, as 
well to those who see monopoly in every encouragement of America! 
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industry as to those who would levy duties solely for the sake of pro- 
tection and without regard to the needs of the Government. In deal- 


ing with the present situation the discussion of the theories of free- | 
trade and protection is irrelevant. While the people demand relief | 
| Congress, when addressing himself to the subject of a national reve- 


4 


from the burden of taxation, they expect that this shall be accom- 
X 





| nue, said that ‘‘ the system mt 





question is whether our national incomeshall he derived from customs, 
as it has been principally from the foundation of the Government, or 
from internal taxes, or from both. 

Mr. Madison, in a speech delivered in the beginning of the First 


1 


st be such a one that, while it secures 











the object of revenue, it shall not be oppressive to our constituents. 
Happy it is for us that sucha system is within our power; for I appre- 
hend that both these objects may be obtained from an impost on arti- 
“cles imported into the United States.’’ From 3 distinct expression 
of his position on this subject there was no dissent in either branch of 
Congress, and the policy of relying upon customs for the support of the 
Government was then established, and ha e been steadily adhered 
ta 
Presidents Jefferson and Monroe, in n zes to Congress, made rec- 
ommendations in harmony with this view, declaring that sound princi- 


ples did not justify the retention of internal taxes upon the people and 
their industries, when the emergencies which required their im posi- 


| tion had passed. Quotations to the same effect from other distin- 


plished without disturbance or injury to the manufacturing interests, 
upon whose ] y depends, in some degree at least, that of the 
whole country. ‘Though I believe that the pending bill, in the main, 
has been framed in accordance with those conservative principles which 
should be observed in making changes in existing laws, I do not ap- 
prove « | its provisions, and shail hold myself at liberty at the proper | 
time to offer and urge amendments. Itis difficult to discover a good 
reason for the action of the committee in remitting the tax upon chew- | 
ing and smok tobacco and retaining it upon cigars, cheroots, and 
cigarettes, it is an unjust discrimination against the tobacco grown 
in certain ites of the Union, and is certain to create murmurs of dis- 
I 

he first act in the creation of the present system of taxation, known 





as the internal revenue, was passed in 1862, when the country was in 
the throes of a gigantic civil war, nearly fifteen months after its com- 
mencement. Even then, when the requirements of the Government 
for money were most urgent, and when a sufficiency of it for the equip- 
ment and supply of troops could not be obtained from other sources of 
revenue, this method was resorted to with reluctance and hesitation. 
it was feared that direct or internal taxation would create such dis- 
content as to interfere with the vigorous prosecution of the war. The 
existence of this apprehension was natural when it is remembered that 
excise taxes had never failed in the history of our country to arouse 
opposition, on one oreasion so violent and demonstrative as to require 
an armed force for its suppression. Experience has shown that they 
are not compatible with the spirit and temper of our people, and oppo- 
sition to their levy and collection is in harmony with the record of the 
Democratic party from the foundation of the Government to this 
day. 

However gentlemen may differ as to the necessity for the retention 
of the tax on distilled spirits and fermented liquors, there can be no 
question as to the propriety of the entire abolition of that on tobacco. 
By its repeal we know that a reduction of revenue and taxation will 
be accomplished to the extent of at least $30,000,000 perannum. We 
ean proceed in no other direction with such a feeling of certainty as to 
the result of our action. By lowering the rates of duty upon certain 
articles towards the revenue standard the immediate effect would be 





| and to the teach 


guished writers and statesmen might be multiplied, bnt it is unneces- 
ry. As before said, this system is in opposition to our past policy, 
ings of the fathers of the Republic. 
fobacco is the chief money-crop of the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent on this floor, and it is the only product of 








O 
| agriculture which is taxed by the Government. The farmers engaged 


an increase of importations and the consequent enlargement of the | 


volume of revenue. On the other hand, by the increase of duties on 
certain other articles towards the point of prohibition importations 
might be diminished or entirely prevented; but it is to be considered 


that no relief would thus be afforded the people. It is true that a re- | 


duction of the income of the Government would certainly be the re- 


sult of the transfer of articles from the dutiable to the free list, but a | 


resort to that course, except in some few cases, might and probably 
would inflict great injury upon the industries involved. Iam unwiil- 
ing that the process of reform shall be attended with such ill effects as 
would inevitably result from the pursuit of that policy. 

We are committed to the observance of this plain dictate of justice, 
‘that any change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor 
and capital involved,’’ and by me that pledge is held as a solemn ob- 
ligation. 

It is estimated by the Committee on Ways and Means that the in- 
come from customs will be reduced to the extent of $54,000,000 by the 
pending bill if it shall become a law. On the contrary, it is the opin- 
ion of many intelligent and well-informed gentlemen that its effect 
will be to largely inerease it. Without claiming to be in possession of 
information that enables me to speak withcertainty upon this subject, 
I do not hesitate to make the prediction that the above estimate will 
not be verified by the result. Ifin the event of the passage of this 
measure by Congress a surplus shall confront us, our labors will have 
been in vain. With an overflowing and redundant Treasury the same 
dangers as at present will menace the welfare and prosperity of the 
country, and the demands for relief will be as loud and deep as they 
have been in the past. Nothing will have been settled, and the busi- 
ness interests of the people will have to endure another period of agi- 
tation, so hurtful and deleterious in its effects. 

The imposition of internal taxes has never received popular approval, 
and Iam unalterably opposed to their retention as a permanent feature 
of our financial system. During the course of thisdebate we have been 
frequently asked, ‘‘Shall we have free whisky and tobacco while the 
necessaries of life are being taxed?’’ This isan attempt to present a 
false issue. If there be any force in the question, it would be as per- 
tinent twenty or thirty years hence as it is to-day. If it means any- 
thing, it is to be interpreted as an expression in favor of excise taxes 
over imposts. Noone isin favor of free whisky and tobacco. They 
can and will be taxed for the support of State and municipal govern- 
ments, and thus will great relief be afforded the farmers and other tax- 
payers in the several States. There is no room for an issue between 
the repeal of the internal revenue and the revision of the tariff. The 
dispute arises as to the method and not the subjects of taxation. The 





in its cultivation are subject to restrictions, burdens, and restraints 
from which others are exempt. By existing statutes they are limited 
in the disposition of their crops to licensed dealers, except that they 
may sell, at the place of production, at retail, directly to consumers, 
to an amount not exceeding $100 annually. They are forbidden even 
to issue, as rations or supplies, to their laborers or employés, tobacco 
of their own growth and raising in excess of 100 pounds in any special- 
tax year, without having paid the special tax of a dealer in manufact- 
ured tobacco, These restrictions work a great hardship to the tillers 
of the soil, and should not be continued when there is no necessity for 
them. ‘They are especially injurious to the small farmers, who should 
be the objects of the fostering care of the Government, instead of being 
subjected to unfriendly and repressive legislation. 

Their condition was so well described by the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {| Mr. KELLEY] in a speech delivered several years 
ago thatI will take the liberty of quoting his exact language. He says: 

There are many thousands of these people for whose small crop there would 
be a ready market in the neighborhood, whose entire production is too small 
to pay for its transportation to a distant center of trade, or even to invite visits 
from traveling purchasing agents. These poor men must therefore barter their 
crops at the neighboring store at such prices as the single customer will offer, 
and for such goods as he is prepared to give in exchange. 

No citizen, except when the emergency may be such as to require 
the exercise of extraordinary power, should be deprived of the right 
to dispose of the products of his toil and labor as he pleases. And if 
this internal-revenue system can not be maintained without interfer- 
ing with the right of control of private property, that fact is the best 
argument against its perpetuation. 

I have obtained from the Commissioner of Internal, Revenue a state- 
ment showing that the receipts from that source in Virginia, from July 
1, 1865, to February 29, 1888, amounted to the enormous sum of $111,- 
000,000 in round numbers, $95,000,000 of which were paid by tobacco. 
It thus appears that during the twenty-three years since the termina- 
tion of the war nearly $5,000,000 have been collected annually by Fed- 
eral tax-gatherers in my State. In the selection of the chief product of 
her soil to bear this heavy burden, not imposed upon the products of 
other States, the action of the Government is unjust and discrimina- 
tive, and the principle of equality in taxation is violated. 

We are told that the consumers paid that tax, and not the people of 
Virginia. Toa certain extent that is true, but notentirely. I will in- 
sert here what I have from the pen of an intelligent gentleman of my 
own State, who is a dealer in tobacco, and who has an accurate know!- 
edge of the subject: 


The tax by raising the price shuts of*a part of the consumptive demand. Now 
the elementary proposition is that the market value of all articles is regulated 
by the cost of production and supply and demand. To diminish the demand, 
therefore, will drive down the prices toa new lower point, to which the cost of 
manufacturing and the price of the leaf will have to be adjusted. The planter 
will have tosell his leaf lower or stop making it, or both, in part. 

And the honorable John R. Tucker, formerly a distinguished mem- 
ber of this House, spoke to the same effect when he said: 

3ut this tax presses on the producer. Itis true the consumer ordinarily pays 
the tax. If it isa low tax, he may be said always todoso. But as the tax be- 
comes higher the producer, in order to bold on to the market, will have to abate 
his price, thereby paying the tax in part. But when the market can no longer 


be retained without a loss the production will cease wholly. . 
And this has been the result in parts of Virgirria where the low-priced tobacco 


} 


is raised. Production has ceased. You have taxed the planter out of his rig 
to use his own land and impaired his title. 


During the period of which I am speaking the tax has ranged from 
24 to8 cents per pound, remaining constantly so high as to produce the 
results so forcibly stated by the gentleman from whom I have quoted. 

There is another view which ought to be presented in this connec- 
tion, and it is that this tax is paid chiefly by those who are least able 
to bear it. ‘Tobacco may be a luxury, but it isin general use by the 
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nesses in felony cases summoned for the State, are paid for out of money 

in the treasury. The sheriffs of the various counties collect the reve- 

nue and pay it into the treasury. The auditor of state keeps an ac- | 
count with each county in the State and credits each county with the | 
amount of revenue paid in by the sheriff and charges each county with 
all the expense of prosecutions in felony cases, including witness fees, 
sheriffs, constable fees, etc., in such cases, also the fees of jailers for 
keeping persons charged with felony. The counties are charged with 
the costs of the public records furnished each county, books and furni- 
ture for the public offices, and the pay of the petit and grand juries. 

The superintendent of public instruction ascertains the number of 
children in each county of the school age, that is, from six to eighteen, 
and after finding the total number of children in the State, white and 
black, within the school age he makes a disposition of the money in 
the treasury raised by the imposition of the 224 cents tax by dividing 
the same equally, that is, per capita, among all the children in the 
State, white and black alike. 

The money is distributed to each of the counties according to the 
number of children within the school age in the county. The prin- 
ciple adopted by Kentucky is that the property of the people should 
be taxed to educate the children. The State is just as much interested 
in the education of a child in a poor county asa child in a rich county. 
A county paying $20,000 school tax into the treasury with 2,000 
children within the school age receives no more money from the school 
fund than a county paying $2,000 school tax into the treasury with 
2,000 children within the school age. 

Now suppose that the county paying $2,000 school tax into the treas- | 
ury receives $5,000 from the school fund, and the county paying $20,- | 
00) also receives $5,000, the county receiving the $5,000 is charged with 
thet evom and credited with the $2,000, and is then called a ‘‘ pauper 
county.”’ 

A. matter of fact all the property of the State is taxed to raise money 
to pay for educating all the children of the State. Itis one great fund, 
no! raised to educate a favorite class of children, but to educate all the | 
children of the State, white and black. | 


The Tariff. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 10, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The wealth of a nation, like that of an individual, 
is measured by the amount and utilization of useful productions it 
possesses or can acquire and control, while the prosperity and grandeur 
of the nation and the happiness of the citizen depend upon the distri- 
bution of this wealth among the people, the equal enjoyment of its 
franchises, and the equal share of its burdens. Hence, the fundamental 
elements of material greatness being production and distribution of 
useful commodities, the great problem of political economy is how to 
foster the greatest amount of useful productions and the most uni- 
tersal method of distributing them. 

In the solution of this problem are involved the questions of land 
and its utilization, labor and its rewards, transportation and its con- 
trol, and the medium of exchange—commonly called money—and its 
circulation. While it may be true that you can not directly create 
values by law, yet it is the great lever of civilization by which we may 
facilitate the creation, destruction, utilization, and distribution of all 
values, material as well as social, moral, and political; and as the power 
of taxation is one of the most efficient functions of law, the question 
of tariff looms up to paramount importance in the solution of this great 
problem. 

Sir, this great power is not given to the Government simply to sustain 
the Government as a government, or merely for the purposes of paying 
the expenses of ‘‘ running the machine,’’ or, as you free-traders put it, 
‘tor revenue only;’’ but itis given to the Government to benefit and 
protect the citizen like other fundamental powers (as declared in our 
Constitution), namely, ‘* We the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran 
quility, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States;’’ not 
the Southern States alone, but ‘‘the United States of America.’’ 
Therefore the creature must be brainless indeed, even though he be a 
President, who in our day and generation would urge the superan- 





nuated Bourbon doctrine that the people can levy taxes upon them- 
selves ‘‘for revenue only,’’ without any discretionary power as to their 
own interests or good; #. ¢., that the people have delegated to them- 
selves the power of contributing for the good of the whole, but have 
forever parted with the privilege of enjoying any of the benefits that 
may flow from such contributions. [| Applause. ] 

Yet this is the dogma that is solemnly proclaimed by Grover Cleve- 
land, acting President of the United States; and what is most surpris- 
ing is that there are some good men who give him credit for having a 
great deal of courage, forgetting that often— 

‘**Man, proud man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 

His glassy essence—like an angry ape— 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 

This is especially humiliating when we reflect that it is but the 
spawn of the cotton combine, the stock gamblers of Wall street, and 
the whisky sharks of Kentucky. I therefore dismiss this ridiculous 
objection to our constitutional right of self-preservation with the con- 
tempt it deserves. 

Let me assure you, sir, that as our Republic is isolated from the rest 
of the world, politically and generically as well as geographically, we 
can progress in the solution of this economic problem only in propor- 
tion as we are socially and commercially isolated and free from foreign 
alliances and entanglements. In other words, to be eminently suc- 
cessful we must become as distinctively American in our commercial 
independence as we are in our political systems and geographical posi- 
tion. 

Sir, when our fathers created thisGovernment they made such a radi- 
cal departure from old-established systems that even precedents and 
examples of other nations became of but little value to us. Old and 
accepted theories were exploded, a new and more practical civilization 
was born, and the narrow-minded fossils that still lingered in the dark 
realms of ‘* passive obedience ’’ and ‘* the divine right of kings ’’ were 
subdued in the throes of the Revolution, as the votaries of free trade, 
class legislation, and slavery will be eternally crushed by the inevitable 
results of their own wicked and unnatural rebellion. [| Applause. ] 

Sir, the higher and stronger you build the bulwarks of protection to 
American industry the more efficient and potential you make the Amer- 
ican man and the more firmly you establish American liberty and 
equality; for by protection only can you secure stability of prices at 
fairly remunerative wages to labor when subject only to the fluctu- 
ations incident to American competition uninterfered by cheap labor, 
the products of cheap labor, cheap money, and the surplus dump of 
despotic and barbarous nations. Therefore, my cry isstill for the Amer- 
ican idea of protection for American labor, and against class legislation 
in the interest of cotton, whisky, and Great Britain. [Applause. } 

But our free-trade friends (and by that term I include any man who 
favors putting on the free-list anything we can make here in sufficient 
quantity, or lowering the duty to such an extent as to place the article 
under control of the foreign manufacturer) say that tariff duties raise 
the price of the product and rob the consumer, while not enhancing 
wages; that they foster monopoly, shut us out from the foreign market, 
ket. and produce overproduction. Herein is the whole gospel of free 
trade. Now, let us consider these dogmas seriatim. 

First, they allege that the tariff raises the price of products and robs 
the consumer. While this is false, as I shall show hereatter, yet if it 
were true that it raises the price, this in itself would not of necessity 
be an evil, for if, under a homogeneous Government, a thorough system 
of protection would raise the value of one or more products of labor, it 
would, if not interfered with bya cheaper commercial system, raise all 
products of labor and all wages of labor; for in a locality or country of 
diversified interests and resourees like ours, where the people rule, all 
wages and products of labor, if protected against extrinsic factors, 
would relatively adjust themselves to acommon level, unless of course, 
affected by some special element, as patent right, limited quantity, or 
area. 

But under a system of free trade, while the price of the manufactured 
article would be raised, as will be shown hereafter, wages and the 
farmers’ products would always be reduced to the lowest world-stand- 
ard, because farm products are generally the result of individual labor 
segregated and widely distributed all over the wor!d, and therefore not 
so much the subject of combination and monopoly in the interest of 
the producer, but only the jobber. Moreover, the tarmer can not sud- 
denly increase or reduce his product at will, for he must sow and reap 
at times, or in seasons over which he has no control. He can not so 
readily adjust his product to the supply and demand of the market as 
can the rich foreign manufacturer. His crops are perishable, and must 
generally be gathered and sold when they are ripe; and while his cattle 
and live-stock must always be fed, they can not always be held, but 
must be slaughtered without regard to the rise or fallof values. More- 
over, the elements, the weevil, the grasshopper, the cut-worm, the hog 
cholera, pleuro-pneumonia, and a thousand other pests, have oiten more 
to do with the quantity and quality of his products than the farmer him- 
self has; and as his products fructify at certain periods well known to 
the blood-sucking speculator, this commercial free-trader has more to 
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do with the price of the farmer’s product than has the farmer. Ther » difference in wages, as English products are sent to this 
fore I repeat, sir, that free trade will always pull the farmer's product nd sold for less than they cost in England They do this to 
to the lowest world-standard, while it will raise the price of mat surplus product from lowering their home 1 <et. There- 
factured articles just in proportion as they can drive out home nu- 10t forced upon their market, but is dumped down upon our 
factures and establish an exclusive foreign monopoly of these product market. America, with its enormous resources, with its industries of 
There are, however, a few exceptions to the above rule as to farm | every description, is the country which England wishesto preserve asa 
products, and among them are cotton, rice, and, as yet, sugar. These | d imping ground for its surplus products, regardless of the price 
differ from other farm products mainly in this, that they are not as Will any gentlem in O1 © floor say that a failure in crops does not 
perishable and can be held a reasonable time to await a rise in the | raise the price by reducing the surplus? And if so, must he not ac- 
market. They consume nothing, and they are purely local and very | knowledge that if our capacity for consuming the crops is increased by 
limited in their supply, yet they are in universal use, especially by the | fostering manufactures we W ill relatively reduce or entirely wipe out 
masses, and being the product of cheap negro labor, which is not repre- | the surplus farm products, and thus raise them to a fair American 
sented in this Government, the planters themselves are the speculators | price of cost with fair American wages? 
hat would make the farmers and the laborers of the North an But they say wheat is lower than it was. Ah! I want tosay a word 
pay for their product just what they choose to ask, and for that | to my silver triends. Since the agitation of the tariff by the introduc- 
pose want free trade to enable them by combination with the foreign | tion of the Morrison bill there bas not been a word said either by my 
monopolists and despotisms to dictate the prices of all products and | friend from Missouri | Mr. BLAND] or the gentleman from Texas | Mr. 
become the commercial lords of the world. Come, Brother NELSON, | MILLS] on the subjectof silver. Before their master’s edict on taritt 
and I am sorry he is not in his seat, are you willing to have the farmers | was issued they attempted to make this country believe the great evil 
of Minnesota crushed under this cotton, rice, and sugar Juggernaut we were laboring under was silver alone; that the depreciation in the 
While I said it was not necessarily an evil to have products of labor | p: )f silver caused the depreciation in the American market, especially 
dear, I now say that it were much better to have them dear than not | for corn, wheat, cotton, and such products as could be produced in India 
to produce them at all, for every production of any article by Ja!or | and other silver countries; but now they have forsaken their silver god 
means the consumption of more or less of all articles of labor, and espe- | and are worshiping their party idol, free trade. 
cially of farmers’ produ ts. | Why, sir, 1 would not want to call it cowardice, but when I see a 
Take for instance a pen. You can not produce a pen unless you | man running away from a fight I have my opinion as to what started 
consume relatively an amouut of iron and steel, and a certain amount | him running; and I find the Democrats who since Cleveland issued his 
of wear and tear of machinery, and a certain amount of labor. That | anti-silver proclamation before his inauguration made a desperate fight 
labor must be fed, it must be housed and clothed. Those engaged in | for free coinage are in this Presidential year lashed like curs away from 
the labor of manufacturing it, as well as those who manufacture the | silver into the free-trade manger of the master where their only yelp 


‘ 
materials out of which it is made, consume the products of the farm, | is tariff, tariff, tariff. They have followed their dictator and abandoned 
aniin that way sustain our home market and reduce the surplus of | all pension legislation, telegraph, railroad, land, plet 


g iro-pneumonia, 
our ggricultural products which ure sent abroad. convict and contract labor, money and currency, ship-building, harbor 
The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Meansis not here, but | defense, gun-making, admission of States, Hennepin Canal, Private 
in a speech made for home consumption stated that 60,000,000 of Amer- | Calendar, civil-service reform, interstate commerce, eight hour law, 
icans consumed more than 200,000,000 of Europeans. If you will give | anti-monopoly, Chinese, Mormons, fraud in refunding bonds, and Okla- 
us the chance to make all the iron and all the steel and the manufact- | homa. You have abandoned all other legislation, and have made 
ured articles which are consumed in this country we will guaranty | everything subservient to this one dogma of free trade 
there will be no longer any surplus of farm products to be sent abroad Gentlemen are complaining about the surplus. I do not believe we 
and subjected to foreign manipulation. havea surplus if it were properly used, but if we have a surplus would 
Moreover, you must remember that wealth does not necessarily con- | it not be better that surplus should remain in the vaults of the Treas- 
sist of the mere possession or ownership of a product or thing (for the | ury than that you should send it abroad to manipulate the silver in 
article may often be a monstrous white elephant to the owner and a | the markets of the world ? 
curse to the community), but it consists of orin the utility of a product Mr. BLAND. The gentleman has referred to me by name, and I ask 
or thing. him whether he will yield to me? 
Neither is the utility or wealth of an article limited to its use or con | Mr. BRUMM. Certainly I will yield to the gentleman if i 10t 


sumption, butalsotoits production. Indeed, many things are of greater | taken out of my time. 
utility and produce more wealth in process of creation than in their ex Mr. BLAND. Without reference to production or non-productio1 


istence, use, or consumption. In fact, many are only useful by reason | suppose we coin silver and pile it up in the Treasury, what good will 


of the process of their creation, and are a positive evil in their existence; | it be unless we reduce taxation ? 
that is, bad books, unwholesome food, ete. Hence the nation that gets Mr. BRUMM. I will explain to you how you can take that surplus 
them is always the loser. out of the Treasury, and what good it will do to coin yoursilver. Pass 


But why all this, when the fact is that a protective tariff lowers the | the resolution that Mr. PLUMB offered the other day exposing the for- 
price of manufactured articles to the cost of production at high wages | gery committed in changing the law aathorizing the issuing and re 
and keeps the cost of farm products to the cost of production at the | demption of our bonds at option of the Government and at par. Why 
same high wages—for by destroying the home production you reduce | is it, sir, that your committee chokes down this investigation? Let 
the world’s supply, enable the foreigner to monopolize the entire pro- | the facts be brought out; bring them upon the floor of the House if yor 
duction, and fix his own price, while protection stimulates home pro- | dare; let a yea-and-nay vote be taken, and I venture to assert that not one 
duction and home competition, creates supply to the maximum of de- | of you, or not a half dozen at most, will dare to vote against that reso- 
mand, and by coming in competition with the foreign product breaks | Jution. [Applause.] Thatis the way you can get the money out of the 
monopoly at home and abroad and reduces the price to the minimum | Treasury and redeem your bonds without paying one cent of premium. 
of cost. This is the logic, and it is borne out by the fact that all prod- | But there are other ways of reducing the surplus, to which I will call 
ucts that have been sufficiently protected have fallen in price, and | your attention 
many are now sold for less than the duty; for example, cotton goods, 


But proceeding with the line of argument I had mapped out, you 
steel pens, etc. 


1 


say it does not enhance wages. My dear sir, labor is a commodity like 
anythingelse. Wages are enhanced or decreased by the same law that 


A gross of steel pens which once cost $35 can now be bought for 8 cents. > 
statement may sound surprising, but, as the Iron Age says, the casual reader | operates in all cases under the law of supply and demand. 
may fail to catch its full significance. It illustrates the blighting influence of i remember very well, in my own town, when the commercial travel- 
the terrible protective tariff. The duty upon steel pens is 9 cents per gross . 1 dala: " send , ld lool 
Under tariff protection American producers have reduced the cost from $35 per | °"S —drummers as we c ill them—would come around. They would look 
grees to 8 cents, or 1 cent less than the tariff charge upon the imported article. | for some man to carry their trunks. When there was an active demand 
. ° > = t . ” > 5 ogy > nreeaeciv ‘ ati 5 } ] 
i conse every accountant and school-boy realizes the oppressive taxation he | for labor and the men were at work they would have to hunt for some 
is subjected to by the operation of a tariff capable of working such results, ‘ } lat } ] 
time to get a man, and when they would find a man one of them would 


And, sir, there is not a thing in this country which by the nature of 


This 


: ; ; y ; | say, ‘John, I want you to carry my trunks; what will you charge? 
its production can not be interfered with by foreign competition, that | .“‘ Why, I will charge you a half dollar.’’ Theother would say, ‘* Hold 
is not made cheaper and better in this country than it is anywhere else | on, John, carry mine first and I will give you seventy-five cents The 


v1 
in the world. You may take photographs, daily newspapers, railroad ] 
fares, or anything which can not be interfered with by the foreign mo- 
nopolists, and it will be cheaper and better than anywhere else. 
But, the fluctuation of prices created by the foreign bushwhackers | employers bidding against each other. But, Mr. Chairman, you go to 
on our commerce is more injurious to our people (consumers as well | that town to-day and under the present depression you will find there 
as producers) than an absolute prohibitory tariff would be; for by their ; 


) | are a number of people ready for any job to earn an honest penny. 
cheap labor, low money, accumulated idle capital, they can close the fac- | Now the question is not ‘‘ What will you pay, sir?’’ but under the 


first would say, ‘‘No; I want your labor; I will pay you a dollar.”’ 
That is an illustration of the law of supply and demand of labor— 
the supply limited and the demand great. The result isyou have two 


tories of any undeveloped country which has high wages and dear | tyranny of such menas Scott, Cox, and Corbin you make these laboring 
— ts ; ; men bid against each other, underbid each other; not saying ‘‘ How 

Why, sir, the question is not one even of what it costs. I wish to ich will you pay?” but ‘‘ Please let me carry your trunk and you 
show from what I said before that the protectionists as a rule do not 


ror pay me just whatever you may sec fit.’ 
go half far enough when they say all we require is protection sufficient | That is all there is in the question of supply and demand as applied 





es 








to labor. ‘That is all there isin the question of tariff raising wages. 
When you give us a chance to manufacture all we consume, you make 
a demand for labor, and the employers must bid against each other and 
the workingman sells his labor to the highest bidder; but close you: 
factories, make the supply of labor greater than the demand, and you 
make tue 1 rmen bid iwainst ¢ 1 other, ind th ne who will bid 
Line pwest ‘ th » 

But, sir, notwithstanding we have had this tariff that you so much 
de t to condemn, [ ask you to point me to acountry that is situated 
as \ country that you can compare with us anywhere in /u- 
ro} Let us see. I find that Europe has more than twenty-five 
millions of men who are under arms, or rather who are capable of doing 
m t 

' the SA s th ec are men ca ible of I aring arms 
in ¢ n } rran 41,500,000 Austria-Hungary 1 ).000, in Italy 
d 800,000, in Tiussia 6,000,000, and i lithe other Bburopean 
Sts 1,000,000. That gives a total of 25,000,000, Of that number 10,000,000 are 
tr: i ~ 
this number 10,000,000 are drilled and trained soldiers Now. 
f you 1 10,000,000 men out of the consuming population and 


upon the producing population, and what is the result? 
Starvation, famine, such as China and India never have seen. 
ring that condition of affairs home. Let us take from the labor 


market a number of young men compared with our population equal 
to the ten millions of men under arms in Europe; take them from the 
labor market, make soldiers of them as you did in the war, and with 
a } 1 tariff wages will be enhanced in the market 50 to 100 per cent. 
Nay, more; Europe absorbs the best of her producing blood in her 
st ing mies, nobility, ete., taking it out of the labor market and 
adding it to the consumers; still wages are much lower than here 
where all are producers competing against each other in the labor 
market. 


What country in the world could stand the absorption of such a 
mighty immigration as this country? We have in one century moved 
on irom three millions of people to sixty millions. What nation, what 
system in Europe could ever have absorbed such a mighty immigration ? 
And still they come, and, like water, find their level under this pro- 


tect system. We absorb them as fast as they come, and if you stop 

the Chir and those sent here under the contract and convict labor 

system, we will be able to absorb the honest workmen intending to 

mi their homes among us. I have a little article here which I shall 

read as an illustration of the condition of the Australian workman 

PAI IZED LABOR—AUSTRIAN WORKMEN WHO ARE PAID ONLY THIRTY-SIX 
CENTS A DAY. 


Special cable dispatch to the Press 
VIENNA, June 9. 


The pitiful condition of the labor market in Austria is shown by a strike of 
blacksmiths and farriers which has just begun at Pesth. The strikers demand 
only thatthey shall be allowed to rest on Sundays, that twelve hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work, and that their pay sball be seven florins ($2.51) per week. 


\t present they are required to work fourteen hours per day and half time on 
iays, and receive as wages only about 36 cents per day. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Where is that? 

Mr. BRUMM. In Austria. Compare these wages with those that 
are paid under our protective system, then tell me what is the cause of 
it. How is it that under the protective system the carpenter, and the 
plasterer, bricklayer, mason, etc., get better wages than they do in 
Europe? We do not protect the carpenter or the bricklayer or the plas- 
terer. Wedo not import houses or walls or pavements, yet all get 
better wages. Sir, itis simply because we protect the manufactured 
article enough to enable us to make them here, and thus create such a 
demand for artisans and laborers as to raise the wages of all classes. 

And in this connection the following extract may be of some interest: 

It is probable that the diversity in the rate of wages in different sections of 
this country is not generally familiar even among the workersthemselves. The 
National Builder for April contains a statistical table showing the rates of wages 
in all the branches of the building trade, a compilation that is of interest not 
only to the workingmen but to all students of the labor question. The list in- 
cludes nineteen cities, among which are New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Salt Lake City. For example, the 
pressed-brick mason receives $6.50 a day in Kansas City, Mo.; $6in Portland. 
Oregon; $ in Boston, $4.80 (eight hours) in Chicago, $4.50 in Cincinnati, $3.75,in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and $3.50 in Richmond, Va. Carpenters receive $3.50 a day 
in New York, $3 in Boston, $2.50 in Richmond, $2.25 in Buffalo, and $2 in Detroit, 

There is a like variance in the rates of wages in different cities in all branches 
of the building trade. Common laborers receive $2 perday in Chicago and Salt 
Lake City, $1.75 in Philadelphia and Boston, $1.50 in Riehmond, $1.25 in Jack- 
sonville, and $1 in Chattanooga, Tenn. While there is thus presented a quite 
matcrial variation, the fact remains that even the lowest rates are substantially 
higher than the highest paid for like work in Europe. In the worst of times 
and in the most untavored localities, this is the country for the poor man and 
the wage-worker, and it will continue to be so if the efforts of the free-traders 
ean be successfully resisted. 

You say, sir, that the protective system fosters monopoly. I point 
you to coal-oil, the telegraph, the railroad; to anthracite coal, to bloek- 
tin, to whisky. Which of these interests is protected? Whoever 
heard of laying an impost duty on a telegraph, railroad, coal-oil, an- 
thracite coal? Show me a monopoly that is more exacting than any 
other, more powerful, more damnable in its evil effects than any other, 
and I will show you that it is of a product that is not imported at all, 
and therefore not subject to any tariff duty. 

No, sir! Wall street, with its steck-jobbing; the railroad com- 
bines of the country, with their transportation tyrannies; the unlim- 
ited franchises and unbridled license of corporations, and the internal- 


| of the foreigner, beyond our reach, not 
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revenuc monster are the sources of ir monopolies. But, sir, if we are 
to have monopoly, let it be our own, within our reach, under our own 
laws, and of our own kith and kin, rather than under the merciless hx 


under our control, not subject t 


nr U7 a ’ orl arr ] y } . LON ‘ 7 
our laws, not interested in our welfare, sharing none of our blessings, 








bearing none of our burdens, enjoying none of our greatness, fearing 
our competition, antagonizing our progress, and hating our free institu- 
tion If we must have a devil, let it be one we know and that we 
may in time subdue, rather than one we do not know and that is en- 
tirely beyond our reach and contro] 
But you say it shuts out the foreign market. Sir, weneed not buy of 
her nations in order to sell to them, as no commerce is tr ted by 
governments, but always by individuals. Carriers do not swap; they 
1 


are not traders as the skippers of old. Other countries buy nothing of 
us except what they must have, while we buy of them almost exclu- 
ively luxuries and such things as we could make che aper and better 
than they can if you would only make them keep their hands off. 

Why, sir, when an American lady buys her silk or woolen goods she 
does not ask the question of the merchant whether the Frenchman that 
sent them interdicts American meats. When the Englishman eats the 











American hog he asks no question as to whether the American butche1 

drinks English ale. He buys the pork because he is hungry and he 
not get it anywhere else. We buy silks, woolen goods, etc., be- 

‘ ou will n low the American to make his own goods. <A: 

so on it ramifies all through the schedule 

0 on it ramiies all through the scheauie, 


y trom the South American States and China, but th 


is no reciprocity of trade. ‘The balance of trade is against us ver 
largely. You say we shall seek the foreign market. That means th 
you seek the foreign marketof 2 per cent. and lose our home market « 
{ at would be like grasping for the shadow and losing the 








v8 percent. Th 
bone, meat and all. Make all the iron and steel in this country and it 
would furnish a home market for all our agricultural surplus and ove1 
production. We will then absorbevery bushel of grain the farmer may 
raise inthis country, and will pay him a good solid American price { 
it. Moreover, exchange of commodities, whether of equal market valu 
or not, does not necessarily benefit both parties to the exchange; { 
oth parties may not acquire equal wealth, as the one may get artic 
of necessity and permanent utility while the other may get luxu 
only or perishable or even deleterious articles. Hence the one is tl 
gainer or loser of wealth in proportion to the utility or necessity to t] 
individual or community of the articles acquired, 

Our importations are generally luxuries, things we can produce; our 
exports are necessaries. Moreover, the nation that gets the balance of 
trade in its favor must be paid in money, the medium of exchange, and 
to that extent it absorbs the oil and lubrication of commerce, domest 
as well as foreign; for while we continue to ape the foreign barbar 
idea of barter, by making money out of commodities under your syst« 
of free trade, we will be the commercial slaves of foreign nations, 
they will always have the balance of trade in their favor. 

And here I want tosay a word to my Greenback friends who are f1 
traders, as long as we have this commodity money, and we can not 
the Government to increase the issue of the Treasury note. Shall y 
stand by and let them still further contract the existing medium of ex- 
change by sending our gold and silver out of the country to foreis 
nations to settle the balances in their favor? Why not stand by th: 
system that keeps the balance of trade in our favor, and if you will not 
give us the Treasury note, let us utilize the silver and gold that v 
mine by keeping it in the country as a circulating medium to keep 1 
the prices of farm products and of labor, and make it the harder for tl 
gold-bugs to sustain their free-trade monopolies? 

' Mr. BLAND. Iwish the gentleman would explain upon his theory 
how it is that Great Britain imports five hundred millions more than 
she exports, and yet is not drained. If the gentleman’s theory were 
true, that onght to drain away all her circulating medium. 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes. I know the gentleman’s point; he made it th 


sah 


other day; but the gentleman forgets to reckon the amount that Eng : 2 
land receives for transportation; he forgets to count what she gets 11 Y 
the shape of interest; he forgets that the railroads built in this count: ; 
with English iron have been paid for by bonds sent to England. 5 

Mr. BLAND. We should now be in the same condition in that r 
spect that England is in only for this tariff. 4 


Mr. BRUMM. Qh, no, let us have protection as long as England 
has had it. Let us protect our shipping industries by favorable law 
and liberal bounties as England has done, until we become as tho 
oughly developed as England is, and we will be in better condition 
than England ever was notwithstanding the sweat and blood her co- 4 
lonial slaves have been forced to contribute to her commercial tyrann i 
and supremacy. 

But, Mr. Chairman, brother NELSON says that the tariff has nothing 
to do with high wages, but that cheap lands make high wages. Ho 


about Africa, South America, Texas, Canada, ete.? He wants wages 4 
dear and everything e!se cheap, including farm products or food, but » 
how he is going to bring it about he does not explain. He wants ir 
sugar, though this bill does not; he says nothing about wool, thoug) a 
this bill does. a 
He is the friend to the farmer, yet he forgets that farm product m 
even under the blighting curse of the transportation and whisky mo- q 
J 
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South, talks to a Philadelphia Press interviewer regarding convict labor in 
Alabama } 

** Early one morning, about two months ago, I set out from Birmingham to | 
visit the Mary Pratt Mine, 6 miles to the southwest. A path was pointed out | 
as the way to the mine. This was not much trodden, for it was not very well 
defined. At long intervals I encountered clearings with rickety cabins, the 
poor habitations of wretched negroes or more wretched whites, who barely | 
subsist in a kind of way on the meager products of the soil. After a laborious | 
trip | came upon a larger clearing than usual, and this I guessed, rightly as 1 | 
afterward learned, was the mine. 

* But nothing visible indicated a mining settlement or the workings of a coal 
mine. In asmall level place was an inclosure about fouracresinextent. About | 
it towered a fence fully 20 feet high,and over this could be seen from without | 
a whitewashed building 

“IT knocked at the gateand wasadmitted. Then I became aware for the first 
time of the nature of the place. The attendant who admitted me wore the 
striped white and black convict garb, and the idea at once flashed through my 
mind that I was present at a works operated by convict labor. Onthis pointI was 
given decided assurance when I entered upon the grounds by the sight of a pack 
of bloodhounds which were lounging lazily about here and there, particularly 
where fence or shed afforded shelter trom the hot rays of the meridian sun. 

‘*] descended into the mine, accompanied by the superintendent, or boss.who, 
by the way, isalife convictformurder, He, like all the others, wore the stripes. 
He was a negro, light in color, and his features approached the Caucasian. | 
This boss was a rather intelligent man and before his life-burial in this prison 
mine he was in excellent circumstances. The murderous deed for which he 
was spending his life in this place was done in drink. 

“There are altogether two hundred and eighty convicts working here, nearly 
all of them below thesurface. The men were divided into gangs, each of which 
were overlooked by a foreman, who was a convict. These men daily mine 
about 1,000 tons of coal, which is a fair day’s work. Indeed, their work com- 
pares favorably with the work of the free laborers at other mines of Alabama, 
yet the State receives only 30 cents per day for each man and the same is paid 
for the worst as for the best labor. 

‘The bloodhounds atthesurface are fed with raw beef by a convict bearing 
the terribly significant title of ‘the huntsman,’ and are kept in training by an 
occasional chase of one of the colored convicts. The man is given a fair 
start, the bloodhounds are loosed. To escape being torn to pieces the man 
takes to a tree and is captured. Capture is unavoidable if the flight is discov- 
ered in time. In the years that the mine has been operated by the convicts one 
man has escaped. That was several yearsago. The fugitive had a good start 
and threw the hounds off the scent by following for some distance a small brook 
which wanders through the sands. He gotas far as the railroad and boarded a 
train, which by chance was passing, and was never overtaken. Many others 
have taken flight, but are run down by the dogs and either treed or torn by 
them.”’ 


LABOR TROUBLES IN ALABAMA, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 5. 

The 500 coal-miners and 200 coke-drawers at the Pratt mines quit work Thurs- 
day rather than accept a reduction of wages. The company employs 600 con- 
victs and 500 free miners. The former will, of course, have to remain at work. 
It is rumored that the miners at Wheeling, Blue Creek, and other mines will 
also go out. 

Mr. BLAND. What did your people do in Pittsburgh when the 
laborers strack? 

Mr. BRUMM. I will tell you if you will only extend my time. 

But what do you do whenever there is any legislation proposed in this 
House in favor of labor? You kill labor bills by smothering them in 
committee, by prohibiting them from the floor of the House through 
your steering committee, and by overloading them with amendments, 
and by filibusteringagainstthem. Your rules areso tyrannical and un- 
just that no man or no measure that your Bourbon ring is opposed to 
can have a hearing on his floor. 

Sir, we have made repeated efforts to do some legislating in the interest 
of labor, and yet under your despotic rules you crush us out; you will 
not allow us to bring the matter up, because you know that if you 
would give us a chance we would carry them by an overwhelming vote, 
for even many of you who are choking our labor bills in the dark 
would not dare to vote against them on a recorded vote on the floor of 
this House. All we ask is fair play, and if you beat us, then we must 
submit until the people of this country will send men here who will 
not be whipped against labor in the dark chamber of the Bourbon cau- 
cus and then play the demagogue on this floor by proclaiming them- 
selves as the great champions of labor. 

Sir, I protest in the name of outraged humanity against this cow- 
ardly assassination of labor bills by hypocrites who masquerade as 
friends of labor. [Applause. ] 

Let me for a moment refer to some of the black rot which some of 
your men attempt to palm off on the people. The chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means stated that the cost of labor to produce 
a blanket was 30 cents, while the tariff was $1.50. Here there is 
nothing said about the cost of material, nothing about the cost of la- 
bor in material, ete. I could have given him a far better example. 
Take dressed beef, for instance, which costs eight or ten dollars a hun- 
dred. Now, the cost of killing that beef is only 10 cents per hundred, 
and, according to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the butcher’s work is all that is to be considered as labor. Only con- 
stituents like yours could be gulled with such nonsense. [Laughter 
and applause. } 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] referred to the rapid 
increase per capita in manufacturing States; but nothing is said about 
the increase of population. He took Massachusetts and Illinois as ex- 
amples, but he forgot to refer to the fact that Massachusetts is an old 
State while Illinois is a new State, to which immigrants are constantly 
going from Massachusetts as well as from other States. 

He also said the interstate-commerce bill will make Pennsylvania 
plead for protection against Missouri. Evenif that be true, we will not 
rebel if we do not get it. And ifwe find that we can do better in your 





State than our own we will go down to Missouri, and if you do not do 


| better than you have been doing we will crowd you out. 


Now, in reply to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hemp- 
HILL], who said ‘‘there is no protective tariff where there are no 
votes;’’ that is to say, the more despotic the government is, the more 
there is of free trade. No doubt that accounts for South Carolina 
always having been in favor of free trade, for with her the employers 
only are permitted to vote. 

But you say you are not free-traders; if so, you are not in harmony 
with your President. If you are not free-traders, you can not honestly 
vote for this bill. r 

sut what of that? What does a Bourbon care for consistency ? 

How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? , 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remaining. 

Mr. BRUMM. We have been referred to the strikes at the North. 
Strikes, Mr. Chairman, are but the skirmish line in this great battle, 
the organization and education of labor will make the main fight, and 


| they will conquer all the Scotts, Corbins, Coxes, and other tyrants. 


|! hey may drive back the skirmish line, but when the real conflict be- 
gins and the laboring men assert their rights as they are now learning 
them, they will not giveup the fight until the cause of humanity is vic- 
torious, 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Virginia. Will the gentleman let me ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BLAND. Why do you not refer to Mr. Blaine’s friend, Mr. 
Carnegie, and the strike of his laborers? 

Mr. BRUMM. Who? 

Mr. BLAND. Why, Mr. Carnegie, the man with whom Mr. Blaine 
is stopping in Scotland. 

Mr. BRUMM. I have but a minute, and I wish merely to say in 
conclusion that you can not successfully stop the organization of labor 
in the defense of its undoubted rights. 

Labor is marching on hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, elbow to 
elbow, and is solving this great problem. They must win in this great 
fight for humanity, or our Republic will fall. Sir, in this great struggle 
we stand isolated and alone. There is but one America in this world. 
The great problem of life must be solved here or nowhere. 

During the Revolutionary war we solved the problem of the divine 
right of kings and passive obedience. During the rebellion we solved 
the problem of legalized ownership of labor by the master; and now we 
must solve the problem of industrial and commercial emancipation with 
free labor; and I hope you will assist us, and that the glory of the Ameri- 
can nation may shine over the whole world and into its darkest recesses, 
and show other nations the pathway to greatness and a higher civiliza- 
tion. [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


tevenue Reform demanded by our Agricultural Industries. 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. LEVI MAISH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and 
simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. MAISH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: One point at least in this controversy has not been 
disputed. All are agreed that the country is profoundly stirred up on 
the question of the proposed tariff reduction. 

Never in the history of this country, excepting perhaps the slavery 
question, has a civil policy aroused such intense interest. 

It is a question that is confined to no locality, but everywhere the 
people are to-day wholly absorbed in the contemplation of this great 
problem. Why is it that so profound an interest is taken in this ques- 
tion? Are the minds of a great people aroused to such a degree by 
merely trifling and transitory causes? 

Deep-seated and substantial abuses alone could produce the state of 
feeling that now exists in the country. 

The conviction among a large majority of the American people that 
our present system of Federal taxation is fraught with injustice, ine- 
qualities, and cruel wrongs is the foundation for the situation now wit- 
nessed in the Republic. This conviction commenced more than a score 
of years ago, and year by year has been steadily growing and extend- 
ing. It will not stop until the question is settled. 

To satisfy the public demand for a correction of the alleged evils of 
taxation convention after convention of both parties, national and State, 
has made the most explicit and emphatic declarations that our tax sys- 
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yon us the necessity of immediate action. 

The Constitution wisely charges upon the Preside the d 
ing to Congress from time to time information of the state of 
and to recommend to its consideration such measures as he 
necessary and expedient lt w 1 pursuance of this t 
obligation that the President called our attention to the anon 








dition of the Treasury, and recom 
message. 

Repeated attention had been called to this subject, and as repeate 
did the Congress adjourn without remedying a great public ! 


Owing to conflicting interests in large part, combined with a lament 


able apathy to the interest of the country, the legislative branch of the 
Government has heretofore utterly failed to perform its duty 

The President, recognizing the imminent danger of the situation,and 
the almost certain crisis that a continuation of the evil wouid invite 
in a most pointed and vigorous manner again directed the attention of 
Congress to the subject and recommended a policy of reduct 
in my judgment is most wise and patriotic. 

The country has heard the alarm which the President has sounded, 
and the people’s Representatives can no longer dodge the responsibility 
which he has so emphatically thrust upon them. Ther: 
misapprehending the situation. 

The evil that confronts us is an enormous surplus in 
Few have been bold enough to deny that this is an evil 
a prompt and efficient remedy. Besides withholding from circulation 
vast sum of money sorely needed by the people to transact their business 
it invites a lavish expenditure of money, it stimulates schemes withou 
number for its dissipation, and it is the parent cause of all kinds of 
jobbery and corruption. This surplus is the result of 
tion, for which the Republican party is responsible. 
ing a large part of the pablic debt, for which the present tariff laws 
afforded abundant means, and funding the remainder | 
not be paid until after the expiration of many years, they allowed th: 


revenue laws to stand unchanged, so that a rapid accumulation of a 








plus in the Treasury was inevitable. 

The only alternative thus far left to the Administration to release to 
the people a portion of these accumulated taxes was to go into t 
market and purchase undue bonds at such prices as their holders choos« 
to demand, the Government having to pay as much as 26 per cent. on 
these transactions. Perhaps this was a part of the statesmanship 
the Republican party, which seemed in its past history to be pecu 
friendly to holders of the country’s bonds. 

Lacking the wisdom themselves to form a wise fiscal policy, the Re- 





publicans have, up to this time, been mainly employed in obstructing 
every effort that has been made by the Democratic party to correct th 
blundering statesmanship of the Kepublican party. 

The Administration is entitled to great credit for mak the effort 


to reduce, this surplus. 

Another course, which would have been more in conformity with the 
practices of the Republican party, would have been to conti I 
laws and dissipate this sum by extravagant and useless appro] 
under the ‘‘ general-welfare clause’’ of the Constitution—which, 
charity, has covered such a multitude of political sins 

The surplus, we are informed, has already reached the enormous sum 
of $140,000,000, and this will continue to grow at the rate of at least 
$60,000,000 annually if the influx is not checked by legislation 

The President very clearly indicated how this reduction should be 
consummated. His views upon this subject were clearly p 
his messa 


ge, and scarcely less clearly were they presented b 
speech delivered at Newark, N. J., before his election. 

The country therefore understood his views upon this subject when 
he assumed the duties of his office, and they knew that he would at 
all events do what he could to redeem his own pledges and the pledg 
of his party. 

The gist of his plan of reduction is set forth 
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lows 

rhe taxation of luxuries presents no feature of hardship, | 
of life, used and consumed by all the people, the duty pon 1 i 
cost of ng in every home should be greatly cheanened 

This is a nt so clear, so plain, and so self-evident that it lea 
no room for misconception. It is replete with wis atesman 
ship and the noblest humanity. It isa policy upon which this‘ ress 
should have united irrespective of party. If carried out in accordance 
with his recommendation it would endanger no invested interest. It 


would jeopardize no industry. It does not threaten the manufacturing 


interests of the country, but, on the other hand, points out a sure, di 
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In conformity with the professed anxiety for the American laborer 
the Republicans have affected to be greatly exercised over the effect 
that the pending bil) would have upon his condition, contending that 
it would bring him upon an equality with the pauper labor of Europe. 
This contention is based upon the idea that tariff raises wages, and 
that consequently a reduction of the tariff would lower his wages. In 
the first place, this proposition is wholly untenable, as has been re- 
peatedly shown in this debate. In this country many of the indus- 
tries that enjoy the highest protection pay the lowest wages, and many 
that are not protected at all pay higher wages than those that are. 

But if the position of the Republicans were true it would show the 
hollowness of Republican professions. 

The total number of people engaged in agricultural pursuits in the 
United States over the age of ten years in 1880 was 7,670,493, whilst 
the number over the same age at the same time engaged in manufact- 
uring mechanical, and mining pursuits was 3,837,112. The value of the 
agricultural products exported for that year was $685,867,737, which 
was 83.24 per cent. of the total domestic exports. 

In 1887 there was a slight decrease, the value being $5% 
against $136,735, 105 manufacturing products exported, the agricultural 
products being 74.41 per cent. of the entire domestic exports for 1887. 
This enormous surplus of the productions of our farmers was sold at 
the prices paid in the European market, where it was broughtin com- 
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petition with like productions of Austria, Hungary, Russia, and the 
ae led races of Egypt and India. If, therefore, the position of the 
Republican party is correct, then by far the largest and best portion 


of our workmen have been pauperized by competition with the pauper 
labor of the Old World. 

This, however, has not pauperized the farmer, but, as I will pres- 
ently show, it has been the inimical policy of the Republican party 
that has greatly crippled him, and, if persisted in, it will eventually 
place him upon the degraded level of the down-trodden laborer of the 
Old World. 

Acvriculture is the first and best pursuit of man; all other industries 





depend upon it and its prosperity. The farmers are pre-eminently 
the class of our citizens who should at all times have had our first 
and’ highest consideration. The normal condition of our country is 


that of agriculture. 

This teeming globe presents no other country so highly favored by 
all the natural advantages of climate, soil, and navigable rivers, supple- 
mented by unsurpassed artificial improvements. 

Our farmers are mainly American citizens. Their pursuits are en- 
nobling, and their homes afford the highest development of the domestic 
virtues. There may be found the true nursery of religion and patriot- 
ism. ‘The farmer is the bulwark of our country, and when he falls it 
will be found, like Samson and the temple, that the Republic will be 
lying in ruins around him. 

Now let us examine what the effect has been upon this meritorious 
class of our citizens. The statistics are calculated to startle even the 
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proof of the destructive influence of our tarifi 
needed, the tabies I shall present! 
the most obdurate protectionist. 

Our farmers once had control of the wheat market of the world. 
was a ready demand for all the products we could produce; but when we 
entered upon the policy of attempting without purchasing in 
return the governments of the Old World were forced to open up new 
grain fields to supply their demands. England penetrated her India 
possessions with thousands of miles of railroads and laid under tribute 
the lands and labor of that distant country, to take the place of our 
productions. Now, how has this enterprise flourished? The following 
table shows that as our exportations decreased those of British India 
steadily increased. 


— 
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Year Bushels Values 
1879-80. — 4, 109, 495 £5, 396, 491 
1880-"S1, 13,896,168 | 15,592,105 
1881-8 7, 078, 571 41, 871, 765 
3882-83. ......000 26, 402, 893 29, 534, 467 
~'S4, 1,118,791 13, 202, 651 

1884-"85...0..000 29, 550,741 703, 4 
1885 ). 312. 969 8. 943, 436 

| 

Here we have an exhibit that illustrates the supreme folly of o 

| policy of isolation. This rival which we have ourselve ( 
| never remove. The Best that can be done now is tog el 


him back whilst his compe 





preoceupying the field, throwing up trenches and m 
pregnable. 

How has this policy affected the agricultural industries of my o 
It can be stated in a few words and in a manner that can 
be misunderstood. 

In 1870 her farm lands were valu ‘ 
were valued at $975,689,410. Thus inten years the farmers of my State 
have lost $67,792,172 in the decline of their property. 

In 1870 there were produced in my State 19,462,405 bushels of 
wheat; in 1887 there were produced only 11,165,850 bushels, showing 
a falling off in seventeen years of 8,007,117. Doubtless the next cen 


d at $1,043,481,582; in 1880 the 


| sus will show a continuous decline in the valne of real estate, so th 


? 


| the loss in these two items of the Pennsylvania farmers may fairly b 
| estimated at $100,000,000 in seventeen years. 


| chanical, and mining pursuits 523, 


| horses, or agricultural it 


| 
| 


In 1880 there were engaged in Pennsylvania in agricultural pursui 
301,112 people over the age of ten years, and in manufacturing, 

277, whilst the amount of capit 

invested in manufacturesin the same year was $474, 499,993, as : 
$975,689,410 invested in farm lands. No account is taken of cat 

nplements, as there is not of the value of t! 

Now, even in my State, so high! 








aC 











materials of the manufacturers. 


favored by protection, it is shown that there isa class of our peo} 
that have suffered almost calamitous injuries by the invidious syst 
of tariff taxation, and by reason of its enormous invested interests it is 
entitled to fair play, which as one of their representatives I here de- 
mand. 

The Republican party, the more effectually, it would seem, to de- 
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It is understood at this writing ut tl t td ste will be re l i 
House to-d l< tinu i y <. Thisis just t t 


‘who t st fon 1 











as its oppon 3 
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So fa 


as it reiates!t 

divided into two parts I t wl t I rs ‘ € . . 
and that which reduces the taxes on ar 3 without t t te A Maio _ 3 ae » the mo : a 
free-| 


list. In choosing articles to transfer to the free-list t tho the 1 in the pending bill will redound to 1 
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- . . . lucted against us 
sides remedying the evil for which purpose it was presented. ducted against u ; é oon ; 
1 


Tha —_ > v — ring . rer . P * CO-OrTdi- 4 : ’ 
The Democratix party, occupying the power in two of the co-ordi Unfortunately the immense labor of novel constructions must be undertaken, 


ufacturing industries of the country as well as those of all others, be- ports might abundantly reimburse an enemy for the expenses of a war con- 
| 
i 
nate branches of the Government, will not fail in its duty. The Ex- } under circumstances where careful workmansh p is required and haste would 
1 


ecutive has already done his in no uncertain way. | be impossible. Under the most favorable conditions along period would be re- 
. : | quired to place the defense upon a secure basis, and who shall guaranty that 
As the sun this can be effected free from complications with foreign powers? The Gun- 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image Foundry Board has estimated that it would require at least three years to es- 
In the atmosphere; so often do the spirits | tablish proper plant for the construction of modern guns. It would in all prob- 
Of great events stride on before the events, | ability require two years more to get out an | prove the first 16-inch gun. That 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow | there may be no delay in mounting the guns as fast as completed, the work 
upon the extensive foundations for the gun emplacements, as well as magazines, 
2 shell-rooms, engine-rooms, and other constructions necessary for the service of 
| the guns, should be commenced at the earliest moment. 


The Tariff and the Surplus. The board designated twenty-seven ports as requiring provisions for 
their necessary defense, including the principal ports along the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboard and on the Lakes, and particularized as the ports 
where ‘*‘ fortifications are most urgently required’? New York, San 
Francisco, Boston, the Lake ports, Hampton Roads, New Orleans, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Portland, and the Rhode Island ports 
in Narragansett Bay. After an exhaustive consideration of the kind 
and character of defenses, armament, and appliances required, they con- 
cluded with their estimates and recommendations. 

The entire cost of providing the defenses required was estimated* by 
the board at $126,377,800; of which amount they recommended that 
$21,500,000 should be appropriated for the first year, and $9,000,000 
annually thereafter, emphatically declaring that ‘‘the above-named 
amounts should be appropriated by Congress without delay,’’ and that 
‘nothing less will suffice even for a beginning.”’ 

Would not every patriotic citizen suppose that both the President 
and Congress would have united in cordial co-operation to provide for 
the national defense? Yet, though we are far advanced towards the 
close of the third annual session of Congress since that report was pre- 
sented, and notwithstanding the earnest efforts of the Republican Sen- 
ate and the Republican minority in the House to secure appropriations 
for the commencement of the work, the Democratic House has per- 

| sistently refused concurrence; and consequently the thirty-nine and 
one-half millions of dollars, which within the last three years should 
have been devoted to that important work, have been permitted to lie 
idle in the Treasury. 

Reasonable payment for the carrying of foreign mails by American 
steam-ships—proportionate to the payments made for carrying domestic 


*‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 


SPEECH 


on 


HON. HENRY J. SPOONER. 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 17, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (HH. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. SPOONER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Although I may be inclined to distrust the sincerity, 
the disinterestedness, or the intellectual acumen of the authors of the 
‘* Mills tariff bill,’’ I must concede their surprising political dexterity. 
I include in this compliment the Administration as well as the free- 
traders and their allies on the other side of the House, who have com- 
bined to create a ‘‘ condition’? which might afford a pretext for their 
predetermined assault upon our protective tariff system. Like the 
quack doctor who was ‘‘death on fits,’’ they must first throw their 


— into “‘fits’’ to furnish occasion for the administration of their mails—has been repeatedly refused; and even the appropriation pro- 
spec ic, 


vided in part therefor has been withheld by the Democratic Postmas- 
In the light of the present, at least, no one who has followed the I i ; : 


: cae ; “ ; a ; ter-General; whereby the extension of our foreign trade and commerce 
course of the Administration and of the controlling majority of the 


; : ee has been prevented, while the amounts (largein the aggregate), which 

Democratic party in this House during the last three years can fail to | should have been devoted to that purpose, have been retained in the 
discover the method and purpose which have directed their adroit ma- | yaujts of the Treasury. 
nipulation of events. = The river and harbor bill of the last session, carrying an appropria- 

Almost the closing official act of the last Republican President was | tion for many important works necessary for the protection of our com- 
the approval of the bill providing for the appointment of a board to | merce and to facilitate its operations, and the deficiency bill of the 
‘examine and report at what ports fortifications or other defenses are | came session. with its appropriations of veneral and national conse- 
most urgently required,’’ which bill became law by the approval of Pres- | quence, were permitted to fail by the House and the President, and some 
oe a March 3, 1885, the day preceding the expiration of his | sourteen millions of dollars thereby retained in the Treasury to add to 
erm of office. Sid inen Wl ‘ 

Pursuant to the provisions of that law President Cleveland appointed pe) seg PB sv. tan 


a > : “ge See The ‘‘ dependent pension bill,’’ passed in 1887, and designed to relieva 
such board, consisting of the present Secretary of War, the Chief of | the utterly destitute and totally disabled veterans of the Union Army 
Ordnance, and another officer of the Ordnance Corps, the Chief of En- 


} - e P and their immediate dependents—the wards of the nation, was vetoed 
gineers of the Army, and another officer of the Engineer Corps, two 


. eee " by our Democratic.President, whereby, although ten thousand de- 
naval officers and two civilians—a board thoroughly competent to in- | fenders of this Government were left in the almshouses of the country, 
telligently investigate and pass judgment upon the great questions 


: : : about six millions of dollars annually (10 cents per capita to our peo- 
submitted to their consideration. 


It may be fair to assume that in that opening day of official power 
the plan of campaign subsequently entered upon had not been clearly 
defined or determined. 

The report of that board was made to Congress in January, 1886, 
and presented a startling picture of the utterly defenseless condition of 
our coast. Let me quote briefly from that report. It says: 


ple yearly) were preserved to swell the ‘‘surplus.’’ 

The purchase of its bonds by the Government, which had long af- 
forded a safe and speedy means of relief for an overflowing Treasury — 
paying the nation’s bonded debt as opportunity offered—was stopped 
upon the pretence that the law authorizing the purchase was of ques- 
tionable validity, because, forsooth, it was enacted as a section ina gen- 
eral appropriation bill, although our hypercritical Executive should 
have known that very much, if not the larger part, of the general leg- 
islation of many years past has been enacted in identically the same 
manner, in general appropriation bills, the binding force and validity 
of which have never been questioned outside of the present Adminis- 
tration. 

Through a week and a half of this session of Congress the valuable 
time of the House has been wasted by the Democratic obstructionists 
on the other side of the Chamber in preventing the consideration even 
of the bill to equalize the direct tax of 1861 among the States, by re- 
funding said tax to such of the States as had paid the same into the 
national Treasury and relieving the States which had not paid th 
tax from the burden of the obligation; until finally their Southern 
commanders, by methods similar to those now employed to solidify the 
Democratic vote upon the pending bill, forced their party generally 
into line, consigned the direct-tax bill to the uncertainties of consider- 
ation in the distant future, and prevented not only an equitable ad 
justment of Governmental demands and obligations, but also a threat- 


se 


The coast fortifications, which in 1860 were not surpassed by those of any 
country for efficiency, either for offense or defense, and were entirely compe- 
tent to resist vessels of war of that period, have, since the introduction of rifled 
guns of heavy power and of armor-plating in the navies of the world, become 
unable to cope with modern iron or stee]-clad ships of war, far less to prevent 
their passage into ports destined for attack. 

® ch ‘& # 3 & $ 


It is of no advantage to conceal the fact that the ports along our seacoast—a 
length of about 4,000 miles, not including Alaska—invite naval attack ; nor that 
our richest ports, from their greater depth of water and capacity to admit the 
largest and most formidable armored ships, are of all the most defenseless, 

The property at stake exposed to easy capture and destruction would amount 
to billions of dollars, and the contributions which could be levied by a hostile 
fleet upon our seaports should be reckoned at hundreds of millions. 

it is impossible to understand the supineness which has kept this nation 
quiet—allowing its floating and shore defenses to become obsolete and effete— 
without making an effort to keep progress with the age, while other nations, 
besides constructing powerful navies, have not considered themselves secure 
without large expenditures for fortifications, including armored forts. 

Our nearest neighbor, though reasoning from the past,she should have no 
occasion to dread a naval attack from us, has nevertheless constructed armored 
forts at Halifax and Bermuda, both as a refuge for her fleets and as outposts for 
offensive operations. 

In the mean time we have acquired great riches and apparently dreamed that 
prosperity shouid inspire friendship and not envy in less favored peoples—for- 
getting that riches are a temptation, and that the plunder of one of our sea- 


ened reduction of some $17,500,000 in that dangerous ‘‘ surplus! ”’ 
In brief, this Democratic Administration and Democratic House 
have neglected few opportunities to withhold appropriations and legit 
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oi { y I might well ask, is that a urp the se ! such 
been withheld from the pressing n eds of the ec { t bil e } 
mands of its citizens and the States to increase the aceu lat similar é prod 
already overflow isury? Or, quite as pertinent 1 this 1 disturbal 
tutes a ‘“‘surplus”’ in a Treasury, with a public debt the | vloyed 
more than $1,700,000,000, of which over $228,000,000 are hese easily rtained and 
within less than three and one-half years? ition strated the exper ft ng 
But it is unquestionably true by reason of the admir: ter of a centur nder a} ect t 1 t | ent 
nomic and financial policy estal ied under Republican. administra itive prices of many art 3 lor d pro t 
tion, our national credit isso high and our available sources of in respective home markets 1 ve i by the exy ition g 
so prolific that, if that policy be continued, and the prosperity and st fiscal year of « ma 1 pro¢ the \ f 
productive and consumptive ability of our people be preserved, the 1 nearly $137,000,000, which necessa1 mpeted in the foreign markets 
tirement of our bonded debt, or its refundment at even lower rates 0 » which they were sent, and largely in Great Britain, F1 1d 
interest, as speedily as occasion and sound discretion may require, need | Germany, with similar merchand ot In t 
occasion little apprehension. If, however, the policy promulgated b) Che chief object and effect of a prot e ta evond the raising 
the President, and in which the bill under consideration is ‘** the first of required revenue, is to preserve and enable itry and its peop 
firm step,’’ is to prevail, we may ‘well fear that the future condition or | to profit by such advantages, natural or acquire they may poss 
our Treasury, as well as of our people and their industries, is ot | i 
much uncertainty. t 
The message of the President and the pending bill have brought us | ests 
to the point where the roads n¢ arily divide upon questions o! l 
fundamental principles; and the debate upon this floor has presented 
the issue unmistakably between the English system of free trade and 1 
the American system of a protective tariff. I want no quibbling over » the 
terms. I use ‘‘free trade’’ and ‘‘ tariff for revenue only”’ as inter- | iIts 
changeable and synonymous terms, as they are universally used etive 
modern discussion est 
The differences between the systems of *‘ free trade’’ anda ** protect serve only as indications of the probable result of similar pr ies 
ive tariff,’’ and the principles upon which they are founded are radi- | adopted here; and viewed in that light even can be properly suggestive 
cal, and the results flowing from their practical application wi rat | only in so far as existing circumstances, situation and 
variance, } are simular. 
Free trade, when levying taxes upon foreign imports, seeks revenue | As timesand circumstances change the wisest po f to-day m 
only, and prefers to collect its tariff taxes from those products, like tea | be the wisest policy in the not distant future. Eventhose who 1 that 
and coffee, which are not produced in this country, ignoring the } English free trade is t est nomic p ( Br 
of apportioning and applying such taxes with a view of encouraging | can not but admit that her long-continued adhere: 1 the 
and protecting home labor and home industries. | amout g at ny! ects t 
A protective-tariff policy, on the other hand, would admit free of duty of foreign comme! rded tl portunit i 
(in so far as the needs of Government for revenue permit) all us development and 1 of he nense and « - 
foreign products which can not be produced within our borders at a the accumulation of he ist capital | 
or can not be produced here with the reasonable expectation of zh those ad g to comp V 1- 
factorily supplying the wants of our people by home production turing a t ot countries of the 1 Ga 1 did 
Upon foreign imports, similar to those successfully produced by o enter upon her career of free trade a ypen ets to general 
own people, it levies tariff taxes (or duties) sufficient at least to equal- eign competjtion un . found ‘ she belies to 
ize the labor cost employed in their production with the labor cost compete in cheapness duction 1 the nat f the w 1. In 
gaged in producing similar products, whether of the farm, the mins that respect east we 1 ell pi by her ¢ ( 
the mill, or the workshop in our own country; thereby, while raising I char that t I 3 a free-trade me 1 t ‘ I 
necessary revenue for the Government, at the same time protecting our ks to throw the prote tar em. It is not an \ 
home labor and home industries from ruinous competition in our home | as m 1 would s g the line but an at i 
markets with the products of the cheap, or pauper, or even convict | detai vith the evident hope and expectation of separating t ‘ 
labor abroad. yf prote i 1 preventing their combined and ) at t 
The protective policy recognizes the superior and happier condition | anc 
of our people and their greater productive ability when, in a country One may well ¢ ute cha é 1a if its aut 
presenting the varied opportunities here afforded, they can engage in | its supporters, and friends, none o hom entit t to the 
diversified industries, each enabled to select that pursuit b adapted | dence of thos » be na rte e policy [t was framed unc 
to his capacity, his inclinations, and his taste. the leadership and to the satisfaction of the gentleman from T¢ Mr. 
It believes that in a country of such vast extent of territory, with | MILxs], who has long been an undisguised enemy of protecti: ind 
such variety of soil and climate, and possessing such immense and | its provisions are believed to have been inspired, if not dictated, in many 
varied natural resources for the development of agricultural, mining, | r spects, by that active agent of the English importers, t I 8 
manufacturing, and commercial wealth, a free people can best attain | Merchant,’’ who, during the opening speech in this debate of the leader 
the highest degree of general prosperity and perform the high mission | of the Democracy, beamed so gaily upon | from t ake ul 
committed to their charge by diversifying their industries, developing | lery. 
the abounding resources they possess, and achieving and maintaining Both the President’s message and t nending |} , d 
their industrial independence, the staunchest ally of political freedom. | with delight by the free-trade press of | ngland y ted 
_ It believes that the United States can be and should be sel{-support- | in tl 1 id } vd ( ( at 
ing, furnishing by the labor of its own people, and, in so far as px hom 
sible, from its own productions, all the necessaries and as many as pra | : ‘ . 1 of 
ticable of the luxuries used or consumed by orr people, r ng upon t dangerous t He ( hof 
competition and the operation of well-recognized principles of } t e gent } 7 M pport f ihe 
economy to so regulate prices that the laborer and the pro er of ' | . ants 4 y 
such merchandise shall receive reasonable recompense a » the t in Pennesst Mr. McM 
sumer obtain the same at a reasonable cost. : ts 
The intelligent advocate of the protective system does not iim that 
the imposition of tariff d ities upon foreign imports, sufficiently high , es 
to protect our home labor and industries from such undesirable mp \nd — ; to the tuation de ( d 
tition as I have referred to, immediately or inevitably lowers the pl pending debate 
of similar products manufactured or produced here to the price of 1 es ene Wes HON nists like M c A. Dana SAMUEL 
tANDALL W ere long ‘ on r . oe Re 


foreign production, as is sometimes charged; but it is claimed and de- 
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Phe de e on the Mills bill is going along bravely in the House, Democrais 

I it 18 speaking alternate]; Or rather, itshould be said free-traders 
Rn prot 3” rnate, for it is evident in the House, as through the coun- 
try, t at px tical distinctions that for some time have meant nothing ar< pAass- 

t | political contest this year is to be between prote 
tio a free-trac | } of Ohio, is tl first so-« ed Democrat to bre 
in tl 1 ut t ariff p of his party 

The bill under « leration, moreover, is grossly discriminating, par- | 
tisan, and il. Prepared in secret session by the partisan ma- 
jority he Committee on Ways and Means, the gentlemen from Texas, 
'Tenne Arkansa Kentucky, Georgia, West Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Indiana; without consultation with their colleagues upon that 


committee; all hearings refused; the right of petition practically de- 


nied, and the voice of New England and the great North and North- 
vest insolently silenced; framed upon no definite theory except with 
the purpose of striking the most effective blow at the protective sys- 
tem which circumstances would permit; and pushed, as it continues 
and will continue to be, by the ‘‘ log-rolling ’’ 
needful concessions to obtain a Democratic majority sufficient to secure 
its passage, the bill is a ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical ’’ aggrega- 
tion of inharmonious provisions and principles. Compare the treat- 
ment extended by this incongruous bill to some of the great products 
of the country, and tell me, if you can, any just reason for these mon- 
strous discriminations. Has not wool been put upon the free-list 
because it had no defender among the majority of the committee; while 
soft coal and iron-ore, in which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Scotr], a member of that majority, is so largely interested, is to re- 
main protected by an ample tariff duty? Does it not propose to remove 
all duty from salt, the product of New York and Michigan, and to retain 
a protective duty upon sugar, the special product of Democratic Loui- 
siana? And can any gentleman tell me of any instance in which the 
rule I have indicated has been reversed ? 

Salt, perhaps as satisfactorily as any of our productions, illustrates 
the result of protection in developing an industry and cheapening the 
cost of its product to the consumer. 

The salt product of Michigan in 1860 was only 4,000 barrels, and it 
sold for $2.35 per barrel, the barrel costing 20 cents. Protected by a 
duty upon imported salt, the quantity of salt produced in Michigan 
constantly increased, while its price as continuously diminished, until 
in 1887 its product amounted to 4,200,000 barrels, selling for 58 cents 
per barrel, including the 20 cents which the barrel cost! 

The propriety of retaining a protective duty upon sugar, considered 
from the standpoint of a protectionist, is regarded by many protection- 
ists as questionable; for although our sugar-producers have had the op- 
portunity afforded by many continuous vears of protection they have 
as yet utterly failed to supply any considerable part of the sugar con- 
sumed by our people. 

In this respect they are sadly in contrast with the producers of salt 
and protected products generally. 

During the last fiscal year less than one-tenth of the sugar required 
for home consumption was of domestic production, and consequently 
sugar was imported in that year of the enormous value of nearly 
$69,000,000, import duties upon which were collected by the Govern- 
ment amounting to over fifty-six and one-half milliongof dollars, a tax 
of over 82 per cent. ad valorem to the consumers, and contributing 
that immense sum toward the increase of what is called the surplus 
in the Treasury. 

is itsurprising that the inquiry should be frequent as to the propriety 
of continuing protection to an industry which has so feebly illustrated 
its claim to be included within the principles upon which the system 
and policy of protection are founded; and as to why any necessary re- 
duction of the surplus revenues might not well begin with the removal 
of the duties on sugar, thus relieving our people from a tax upon such 
enormous imports of one of the most common and necessary articles of 
food, consumed in every household ? 

I freely confess that, in my opinion, the protective duty upon sugar 
has been one of the least defensible of any within the tariff schedules. 
[ say ‘‘ lias been;’’ for the recent results of continued experiments seem 
to indicate, and perhaps make certain, that the practical and economi- 
cal manufacture of sugar from sorghum is nearly or quite an accom- 
plished fact; and the ability to satisfactorily manufacture beet sugar in 
this country has been recognized by no lessan authority than Mr. Claus 
Spreckles, who is already preparing to establish a plant and enterupon 
its manufacture in California. Both sorghum and sugar beets can be 
raised throughout large areasof our territory and in many of the States; 
and the present outlook is exceedingly promising for the production 
within the United States, at no very distant period, of sufficient sugar 
to supply, at alow price, the entire demands of our people. 

Guided by the information now at my command, I am not prepared 
to concede that the sugar industry is not now entitled to continued 
protection, either by the retention of protective duties or, which might 
be better and more economical to our people, by the payment of a 
bounty upon domestic sugar—a policy adopted by both France and 
Germany, and resulting there in securing immense production at an 
extremely low cost. 

Protectionists at least should appreciate the value and importance 
of establishing such great industries, not only increasing the diversity 
of our occupations and affording employment to those directly engaged 


method of making all | 
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in the manufacture, but also furnishing employment to all the artisans, 
mechanics, and laborers engaged in the erection of suitable buildings, 
preparing the required facilities, and constructing the necessary ma- 
chinery for the manufacture; to the farmer and those from whom he ob- 
tains his additional labor and supplies needed for the preparation and 
tilling of his land, planting and gathering his crop, and furnishing the 
rghum cane and beets for the manufacture. and to those numerous 














tre and occupations which benefited by the establishment of 
new industries and the profitable empl nt therein of those who 
must procure from them the necessaries and luxuries of home and food 
and clothing and the numerous articles which are required for comfort 
and convenience. 

As a protectionist, and having faith in the system of protection and 


its beneficent results when properly applied in accordance with the 
principles upon which it is based, I would not willingly see any Amer- 
ican industry which can exhibit just claims to be included within its 
principles refused the reasonable and needed protection which that 
system should properly afford. 

My intention, therefore, in criticising the preservation by the pend- 
ing bill of the protective duty on sugar is rather to direct attention to 
the discrimination exhibited in favor of a product of Louisiana ut- 
terly inconsistent with the alleged principles upon which the bill was 
framed, and in significant contrast with its removal of all duty from 
salt and other Northern products. 

The same course of dealing is illustrated in the provisions of the bill 
concerning hoop-iron and cotton-ties, a duty being retained upon hoop- 
iron, while cotton-ties, made of hoop-iron and exclusively used by the 
cotton planters and packers of the South, are to be admitted free of 
duty. And Southern rice, now protected by a duty ranging from 71} 
to 1344 per cent., remains highly protected, but Northern potatoes, 
beans, and peas are placed upon the free-list. 

I have been persuaded by this debate, more fally than ever betore, 
that the confession of General Hancock, which at the time excited some 
amusement, that ‘‘ the tariff is simply a local issue,’’ is literally true 
from the average Democratic standpoint! It has been abundantly ex- 
emplified during this debate. 

No more earnest argument, perhaps, in favor of protection has been 
made during the debate than in the speech of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE]; but it was entirely devoted and applied to 
the necessity of a protective duty on rice, the local product in which 
his constituents were specially interested. The gentleman from Louis- 
iana [Mr. WILKINSON | was earnest, argumentative, and pathetic; but 
his powers were entirely expended in advocating a protective duty on 
sugar, the local product of his own section, that the great industry of 
his State might not be destroyed. And, in the same manner, I might 
specify the efforts of other gentlemen on the Democratic side of the 
House, each recognizing the justice and necessity of protecting, by the 
imposition of proper tariff duties, his own local products, but unable or 
unwilling to understand the applicability of the same principles to 
other products of other localities ! 

Come up higher, gentlemen! From this broad Republican platform 
on which I stand, you will be able to see and appreciate this magnifi- 
cent Republic of ours, large enough and grand enough in territory and 
population and resources and material interests to demand a compre- 
hensive national policy and administration of her affairs, free from the 
influences of petty selfishness and narrow partisanship, born of local 
jealousy and sectionalism. 

What I argue, and what I insist upon is that some principle should 
govern the provisions of a bill regulating a great system of national 
taxation, and that legislators competent to deal with the subject, and ex- 
ercising wisdom and sincerity in the performance of that duty, would not 
stultify themselves by presenting to this House a bill teeming with propo- 
sitions so ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical’’ as those which stare at us 
from the pages of the bill now under consideration. If the principle of 
protection is wrong and ineffective for the purposes claimed by its advo- 
cates, as has been fervently insisted by so many of you orators upon 
the Democratic side, why do you cling to it with such unrelaxing 
tenacity, supporting your claims by ‘‘ protection’’ arguments for the 
protection of your own local, pet industries? And if the principle is 
patriotic, correct, and right, what do you mean that we should under- 
stand by your support of such a bill as this? 

Have you not the courage of your convictions; or have you no con- 
victions ? 

I have said this bill is an attack ‘‘in detail’’ upon the protective 


| system. The removalof any stone from a properly constructed edific: 


impairs the stability of the structure; tear out the keystone, and the 
self-supporting arch falls. 

Wool was selected for the free-list, not because it is less entitled to 
protection than soft coal, iron ore, rice, or sugar, nor because it has no 
abundantly justified its claims to be included within the protective 
system, for under the stimulus of that system the production of do- 
mestic wool has steadily increased while its quality has continuously 
improved, until we have grown to be the second only among the wool- 
producing countries of the world; but because it was believed that the 
scattered sheep-farmers could scarcely concentrate to defend their in- 
dustry; that by such fallacious arguments as have been here urged, 
the people might be led to consent to the proposition; and, perhaps, 
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vocates of this bill in the House and by the partisan Den tic | > 10,620, 000 
of the country, to obscure the direct issues necessarily presented and to I l 
confuse the public mind concerning the two great systems of taxation ol, unrequires { ( 
from which the revenues of the Government are derived, and their p ted by a jud 3 amendn t t 
poses, application, and results, or it might be cessary for ! ! the slightest « ¢ 
representative assembly of the nation, to state and discuss so ' % Ly , 
as that course of dealing with the questions involved compels, the « { think I should also ect an 
tails and elementary principles to which I feel obliged to refer mong those who ca 
Our two great systems of taxation, 1e@ prin ipal sources of 0 Say MISinik 1a i l ] 
tional revenues, are the tariff and internal revenue Che t and 1 em statements t 
duties are levied only upon goods and merchandise imported from | pledges of the Republican | r nat Po 
foreign countries, being the taxes imposed by our Government n } tor ng t t it 


foreign products for the privilege granted them of entering our | Here is the declarat It spea f l inno 1. 
markets. During the whole course of our history, the revenues re- | anguage 
quired for the support of it have been chiefly derived Phe Rep ‘ 





our Governme 






from such tariff duties. ve ae pecs , 
' " - . . . . . . é ‘ s rs 
i If the foreign producer or importer reimburses himself w rit ring t iborer or the p 1 ‘ 
part (as he is not always able to do) for the taxes he is comp l to Like all Republican pledges. it 1 ns wha ‘ 





pay as tariff duties, he must do so by adding the amount of 1 taxe natriotic declaration of adhere to the proté 


or so much of the same as the market will admit, to the price at which | jts representatives upon this r continue to 
he sells his goods here; and the whole or part of such taxes, so ad ] 
is usually (but not always) paid by the consumer of such foreign goo r 
But no goods or merchandise produced within the United States are | the la er or t produ ter 
subject to any tariff tax or duty, and consequently no consumer 01 ( ! re 
purchaser of domestic productions pays thereon any tariff tay Phe i irp! ‘" re ( tion of “ 
prices of our home products of all kinds are regulated here by con pe 
tition, the rivalry in which is so keen that such products « eldom 
5 for any considerable period of time, command a price in ex sof what t t 1 the art i 
they should fairly receive and closely approximating to their actua 








f Che charge so frequently heard from the free-trader t] ‘ ‘ 

é percentage of tariff ‘duty which is ed on foreign-made } 1 

q cloths, and other imported articles is also added to the price here « ‘ 
s similar products of home manufacture (which, remember, are bject ( 

£ to and pay no tariff duty whatsoever), and that such addition to tl ndust it 
3 price is paid | to purchas r and consumer of such articles of dom: 

a tic manufacture, is but reckless assertion and wild declamation, t 

$ quently refuted in this debate to require further serious attention { to law ‘ ‘ 

% No sensible man who looks about him and compares the prices i t, w 
Ae our home markets of similar m and domestic goods | ve ft ‘ 

a finds reason to believe sucl 





2 he internal-revenue system is of an entirely different characte! l nd 4 
deals with an entirely different method of taxation. Inter reve 
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% and upon bank circulation; and during the last fiscal vea it 1 the su 
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iegislation for the preservation of those important interests you so in- | 


considerate ly assail. 
I am confident that we who in the past have fought the battles of 


protection will no longer fight our battles alone. An intelligent ap 


preciation of the importance of our cause is alive and alert in localities | 


heretofore controlled by the dogmas and theories which wisdom and 
larger experience have disproved. 

No mine has been opened, no furnace, mill, or factory put in opera- 
tion; no great industry started and developed in those localities which 
has not afforded a practical demonstration of the advantages and neces- 
sity of our protective system. From the industrial centers of the new 
South come the same earnest demands for the preservation of that sys- 
tem as are heard from the busy, flourishing industries of the North. 

The venerable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bkown], wiser and more 
farseeing than his colleagues in this House, catching the inspiration 
borne to him from the industrial sections of his own State, pleads for 
the system through which prosperity is promised to his people. 

The cattle-men of Texas, more sagacious than their Representative 
here, who they assert fails to properly represent his district or his State 
upon the questions at issue, at their recent convention at Waco, Tex., 
passed resolutions condemnatory of his course, from which I quote: 

Forsaken by our Representative, we urge upon our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to work against the Mills bill, and we call upon all good men 
from other States to protect Texas, if her own Representatives fail to do so. 

And— 

Protection on raw wool is purely a protection to ,, he producer, the farmer, as 
well as the sheepman, and should be maintained. 

Sympathizing with an unrepresented constituency, I cheerfully re- 
spond to the call of the cattlemen of Texas, and assure them that I will 
endeavor to assist in protecting the interest of their State, in common 
with the interests of every State, from the application of the dangerous 
theories of men, of whom it is charity toadmit “‘ They know not what 
they do.”’ 

From the same State I have also received a ‘‘ political tract,’’ by C. 
L. Edwards, esq., of the Ellis County bar, an ex-Confederate—an 
earnest, able, and exceedingly interesting advocacy of the American pro- 
tective system, giving assurance that the free-traders will not hereafter 
hold undisputed possession of the Texan field. 

The message of the President, the pending bill, and the present de- 
bate have clearly developed the issue upon which the approaching na- 
tional campaign will be contested. The opposing lines are being dis- 
tinctly drawn and the antagonistic forces marshaled. 

‘‘Protection to American industries and American labor ’’ will be 
the inspiring motto upon the Republican banner; and to its support 
must gather all patriotic citizens, irrespective of former political affilia- 
tions, who believe in maintaining our protective-tariff policy, in pre- 
serving American wages for our own labor and the American markets 
for our own producers; whose plan of reforming the tariff and reducing 
the surplus contemplates no impairment of the system or principles of 
protection. We can hope for no reform or reduction, within the lim- 
itations of that wise and sagacious policy, from those who have pre- 
pared and are advocating the passage of this ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and 
illogical’? bill. 

‘*'Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.’’ 

The work of revision can be safely intrusted to the friends only of a 
protective-tariff system. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. Chairmah, if I have any time remaining I yield it to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. RoMEIs]. 


Admission of Dakota. 


SPEECH 


or 
’ T r r > — 4 > 
HON. WILLIAM WARNER. 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 28, 1888. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bi!l (H. R. 9377) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1889, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WARNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On Tuesday last, during the general debate on this 
bill, the chairman of the Committee on Territories [Mr. SPRINGER] 
addressed the House in reply to the speeches of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BAKER] and the gentleman from Dakota [Mr. Grr- 
FORD] on the admission of Dakota. In his remarks he claimed that 
in the consideration of the claims of Dakota and other Territories for 
admission as States he was uninfluenced by partisan considerations; 
that to all appeals and suggestions of a partisan character he ‘‘ turned 
a deaf ear;’’ that although tempted he stood firm on a non-partisan 
plane in these Territorial matters, 
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Being a plain, ordinary man, of like prejudices of other men, it may 
| be impossible for me to rise to the gentleman’s non-partisan platform. 

| Should I claim to do so, as many at least would believe in my sincerity 
| as did in the gentleman’s. 

That which the gentleman claims for himself I have no right to ques- 
tion, but when he claims that the Democratic party is in favor of ‘' the 
admission of Dakota into the Union at this time as a State,’ I must 
take issue with him and question the sincerity of the statement. He 
said: 

So far as regards the admission of Dakota into the Union, I want to call the 
attention of buth sides of the House to the fact that the only party in this House 
or in the Territory of Dakota that is favoring the admission of Dakota into the 
Union at this time as a State is the Democratic party. 

The accuracy of this statement can be successfull challenged. They 
action of the Democratic party in this and past Congresses controverts 
the gentleman’s claim for it. If it be true that the gentleman and 
his party are in favor of the ‘‘admission of Dakota into the Union at 
this time as a State,’’ why, I ask, did he strangle the bill he introduced 
for that purpose? Why did he let his bill for the admission of Dakota 
as a State die, that the ‘‘omnibus’’ bill, making the admission of Da- 
kota at this time depend upon the admission into the Union as States 
at this time the Territories of Montana, Washington, and New Mexico, 


might live? Why link her claims for statehood with the claims of 


three other Territories? Why did he not report back to the House with 
a favorable recommendation the bill which he introduced, which would 
have given members an opportunity to vote upon the question of the 
admission of Dakota as a distinct and independent proposition. 

The Democratic party stands pledged by caucus resolution to refuse 
consideration of any bill for the admission of Dakota unless Washing- 
ton, Montana, and New Mexico are yoked to her. 

Further on the gentleman contended with much earnestness that the 
Democratic party in Dakota was not in favor of the division of that 
Territory and that it had so recorded itself. I then asked him this 
question: 

Did it not appear before the Committee on Territories that the Republican 

| and Democratic conventions which nominated Delegates to Congress passed 
resolutions in favor of the division of Dakota? 

And received from the gentleman this answer: 

The Democratic convention of 1886 passed a resolution in favor of submit 
ting the question of division to a vote of the people, 

It might be inferred from this answer that the resolution named con- 
tained the record of the Democratic party of Dakota on division, while 
the facts are that every convention of that party from 1871 down to 

} and including 1886 placed a plank in its platform favoring division. 
If the gentleman’s statements that the Democratic party in Dakota 
does not favor division be true, then that party stands convicted of 
disingenuousness. No convention of that party in Dakota, including 
the one that assembled a few weeks since, hasever passed a resolution 
against division. Let the record of the Democratic party in Dakota 
speak for itself. 

In its convention in 1886 to nominate a Delegate to Congress the 
léading candidates were Day, an open, earnest advocate of division, 
and Johnson, the recognized champion ofthe one State men. The issue 
joined was the division of the Territory. Upon this issue the lines 
were drawn. The contest resulted in the nomination of Mr. Day by 
a pronounced majority. The convention then adopted the resolution 
referred to by the gentleman from Illinois. It reads: 

That we favor the submission to a vote of the people of the whole Territory 
the question of the division of the Territory. 

The convention had nominated a candidate in favor of division, and 
asked an expression of the people on that issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOCKERY wasrecognized, and yielded his time to Mr. WARNER 

Mr. WARNER. The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that both of the great 
political parties in Dakota are pledged by platform after platform to 
the cause of divjsion. The Democratic party of that Territory, with 
characteristic modesty claim to be the “originator, fosterer, and pro- 
moter of division.’? They have asseverated and reasseverated this 
from one end of the Territory to the other. The history of the Demo- 
cratic party in Dakota is one in direct opposition to the position taken 
by the gentleman from Illinois. I send its record to the Clerk’s desk 
to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF DAKOTA ON DIVISION—VOTES OF AI 
THEIR CONVENTIONS—DIVISION AN ORIGINAL DEMOCRATIC MEASUItE. 
[From the Huron Herald-Democrat (Democratic).] 

Inasmuch as the question of division of the Territory of Dakota is now before 
Congress, and as Ordway, Johnson, and other self-constituted leaders of t! 
Democratic party here are endeavoring to make Congress believe that t! 
Democrats are opposed to the division of the Territory, and in favor of admis- 
sion as a whole, the Democrat proposes to give the attitude of this party upon 
this important question in the past, so that all may be informed on the subj« 

At the Territorial Democratic convention which assembled at Bon Hom: 
July 18, 1872, and which nominated Moses K. Armstrong for Delegate in Con- 
gress, who was afterwards elected to his second term, the following resolution 
was adopted : : at 

** Resolved, That a division of the Territory should be made, giving to the set 
tlement of Dakota a separate and distinct Territorial government north of the 
forty-sixth parallel of north latitude.” _ 4 % 

At the Territorial Democratic convention held at Elk Point, August 20, 1874, 
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In January, 1871, Dakota, through her Legislative Assembly, unan 


; “a ae 7 ayy . a : remarks on that question At present | ‘ t 
imously memorialized Congress for a division of the Territory. Simi- nor the time to do so 


lar memorials were passed by her Legislature in 1872, 1874, 1877, and I now return to the a bin ‘ ‘ { I 
1881. In 1885 her Legislative Assembly again passed a memorial ask SPRINGER] that the Di ratic part ting D 
: es . . gpa PKI rit tl tl I ra | A I i 

ing tor division, giving reasons therefor. This I send to Clerk’s desk ‘anime hs ze 

rm? . . . is me. ate 

[he Clerk read as follows on : ‘ . . ; 
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To the honorable the Co ess of the United States: . ’ 

ie 1 , . , majority of the Committee on Territories If t irge We 

The Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Dakota respectfully represents: | I a tet Slat Obata 1 : 
That the people of this tory earnestly desire the passage of the bill now | #54'25 that party by its bitterest ener ho eviaen : x | 
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pending in the House of itatives, providing for the admission of the | tosustain it. I venture the assertion that the 

1 “r Ortio yf kot s State ar for 1e cre r fs nar » T r ; : ; Tri } 
southern } rtion of Dakota as a State and for the creation of a separate Terr of admitting Dakota into the Union either as a who'l« 
tory from the northern portion thereof, dividing the same on the seventh stand ‘ ' 4 ' 

ard parallel according to Government survey. or the forty-sixth I irallel [ nto two States. If the gentieman 1s In lavor 0 5 
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worth latitude, in the discretion of Congress. present and will certainly correct m¢ 


RINGER. Iwilleorrect you. Iam in favor of the immediate 
a f Dakota into the Union as a State 
W ’ rent Man V rtheS ite bill to ad 
I \ ) l for it | without ta ing l¢ 
1 
Nf J t bill t imit ta into 
uit l t 
lam glad that the gentleman has mac 
I does not bear yut 
Gi [ have 1 ted a bill for the purp 
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fact is he has not at thi ion! ported favorably to the House 
a 1 independent proposition any bill for the admission of Dakota 
ci isa whole or astwo States. The bill reported by the majority, 
t] gh the chairman | Mr. SPRINGER], is the *‘omnibus”’ bill. This 
bill makes the admission of Dakota conditional and dependent upon 
the admission of three other Territories as States at the time Dakota is 
admitted. Under this bill as reported you can not vote for theadmis- 
31K t Dakota without at the same time voting for the admission of 
Washington, Montana, and New Mexico. It is to the support of this 
bull that the Democratic majority of the House is bound by caucus 
re itio [t is not proposed to permit a separate vote on whether 
or not Dakota shall be admitted. The proposition of the gentleman 


and the majority of this House to the friends of Dakota is that she 
hall not be admitted unless we admit into the Union with her New 
Mexico and two other Territories. 

Mr. STRUBLE. All Democratic. 

[| Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois, was 
Mr. WARNER 

Mr. WARNER 


recognized, and yielded his time to 


[ am under obligations to my friend [Mr. Hop- 
Mr. Chairman, in the Committee on Territories, as the reports will 
show, there was no division of opinion as to Washington Territory, 
there was no division of opinion as to Montana. A part of the com- 
did believe that Dakota should be admitted as one State, an- 
other part believed that it should be divided as asked for by her people 
and admitted as two States. As to New Mexico, the Delegate from 
that Territory was a member of the committee. No bill for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico as a State of this Union was offered by him. The 
governor of New Mexico and delegations of leading citizens from that 
‘Territory were before the committee asking legislation on various mat- 
ters, but the idea of its admission as a State at this time seemed never 
to have entered into the mind of man until the distinguished chair- 
man conceived and reported the ‘‘omnibus’’ bill to this House, and, as 
far as the committee know, nobody in the Territory of New Mexico 
asked for it. 

While Dakota, Montana, and Washington Territories were earnestly 
pressing their claims for admission into the sisterhood of States New 
Mexico was silent. She neither asked for nor did she give any reasons 
why she should be admitted at this time. Yet she is joined in the 
‘‘omnibus’’ bill with the Territories named. What other reason than 
a purely partisan one can be given for this action? Certain it was not 
to secure early or even favorable action upon any bill for the admis- 
sion of Dakota, for which the distinguished chairman [ Mr. SPRINGER] 
sures the House and the country he is so anxious. Was it to secure 
atchood for either Montana or Washington? No; for there was no 
opposition to the admission of either of those Territories. No mem- 
ber of the committee demanded oreven requested that action on either 


mitte 





of them should depend upon the admission or rejection of any other 
Territory rhis although each of those Territories was supposed to 
be Democratic, being represented on the floor of this House by Demo- 
crats 


» action of the Republican members of the Committee on Territo- 
monstrated that at least they were as fee from partisan consider- 
ation as the distinguished chairman | Mr. SPRINGER. | 

Che reason for yoking New Mexico and Dakota together is, I fear, 
not a non-partisan one. 

These Territories have but little incommon. It is unjust to thus 
link them together. It doesnot advance New Mexico, but amounts to 
a denial of justice to Dakota. 





It is dificult to conceive of two communities whose claims for admis- 
sion into the Union are more dissimilar than those of Dakota and New 
Mexico. Yet the gentleman from Llinois [Mr. SPRINGER] would 
have 1 ve that the yoking together of those Territories is to insure 


the consum 


mation of his eager desire for the early admission of Dakota 
as a State. 


lo believe this is a severe strain upon our credulity. In 
intelligence, agriculture, and other indutriabpursuits, inshort, in every- 
thing that makes a people great and prosperous, Dakota is fully abreast 
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with the leading States of the Republic. Her best friends will not 
‘ 1 as much for New Mexico 
New M 0, with h parse popul yn, a large percentage of whom 
be to aad tr pea ( it language, Wild are but 
ening i their prim l met id custo hould not 
counled th the 1 I of ti nineteenth centu J 
se ¢ ) American enterprise 
it true that «¢ or 1 se i¢ es in e1 i 
containing 150,932 re ‘ 122  ¢ I un 
r l brit ) 
l n 1850, having a popu 
fc i 61,0 ‘ s had occupied the lands 
I ( ( i Now I iti ) out 150,000, 
r two-thirds of whom are 1 ves of that Territory. ‘The younger 
ferritory of Dakota was organized early in 1861, with a population o 
less than 5,000 Americans. Now she has over 600,000, composed of 
y, energetic, intelligent young men and women of the older States 
> Union. 
What has been the progress of these two Territories since their ad- 
mission? What signs of promise for intelligent and prosperous state- 


hood do the past history and present condition of each as a Territogy 
give? What showing do they make in agriculture, the greatest of all 
? 1 


industry in which the inhabitants of each are largely 


industries, 21 
engaged ? 

Compare the 3 t, corn, and oats, the three leading 
products of the Western farm. Of forty-six States and Territories in 
1886 Dakota ranked sixth in her wheat harvest, producing 30,704,000 
New Mexico in the same year ranked thirty-fourth, yielding 
but 921,000 bushels, not one-thirtieth of the amount produced in the 
great Territoryof Dakota. Takecorn. Inthesame year Dakota ranked 
twenty-second, producing 15,805,000 bushels, while New Mexicoranked 
thirty-sixth, producing only 937,000 bushels. Dakota ranked twelfth 
among the States and ‘Territories in the production of oats, her product 
being 29,651,000 bushels, while New Mexico ranked thirty-ninth, pro- 
ducing only 528,000 bushels. These figures are persuasive evidence ot 
the injustice done Dakota in making common cause between her and 
New Mexico for admission into the Union. 

Sir, it is evident that reasons other than the agricultural resources 
of New Mexico led the committee to dump her with Dakota into an 
‘‘omnibus’’ bill. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DOCKERY obtained the floor, and yielded his time to Mr 
WARNER. 

Mr. WARNER. I am obliged to the gentleman [Mr. Dockery]. 

Sir, of the three great agricultural staples, wheat, corn, and oats, 
Dakota in 1886 produced the enormous amount of 67,160,000 bushels, 
while the aggregate yield of New Mexico in that year was less than 5 
per cent. of that of Dakota. 

If we take the estimate of the productiveness of the soil of New 
Mexico, as given by the Delegate of that Territory who so ably repre 
sents it on this floor, and cut it nearly in two, we will find that 30 
bushels of wheat, 40 of oats, and 50 of corn is below the average yield 
of the land cultivated in his Territory. But the trouble is that but an 
infinitesimal percentage of her vast area of 78,574,400 acres is culti- 
vated. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read an extract from the speech ot 
the Delegate from New Mexico [Mr. JosepH]. In this he fmints it a 
land of plenty. After you shall have listened to his glowing descrip- 
tion you will wonder why it is that this, the oldest of our Territories, 
whose soil has been cultivated by her native farmers and their ances- 
tors for centuries, is the laggard that she is. The Clerk will please 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It is strange, Mr. Chairman, in our day, when steam and electricity have can- 
ecled distance, when four days’ travel introduces us to every mile of our con- 
tinent and half-hour telegrams whisper from ocean to ocean, when our bureaus 
give us the climatic diagnosis of every area and monthly statements of every 
crop, when New Mexico is as near to you practically as is New York—I say 
is strange in our day to find such want of information as is printed in a Con 
gressional paper on this very question of admitting New Mexico asa State. |! 
There is claimed for it [New Mexico] an excellence of soil and climate, which, 
however, is substantially, or in great degree, refuted by official and other re- 
ports on that region.” 

‘Region?” Were they considering the Congo country? Is New Mexico 
midway of your continent as unknown as the mazy geography of the Nil« 
is a Territory of this Government so remote that this same paper must further 





ield of each in wh 








bushels. 








| say: 


‘A generat belief exists that much mineral! wealth may be found in the othe: 
wise forbidding country.” 

There is no excuse in our day of printing-presses for such feigned ignoran 
of the agricultura! and mineral wealth of New Mexico. What are the facts? 

New Mexico, ly 1 





g south of Colorado and east of Arizona, embraces an area 
of 122,000 square miles, or about 78,000,000 acres of land, The Territory is three 
times as large as Ohio, thrice as large as all New England. Thecountry is well 
watered by the Rio Grande, Pecos, San Juan, Red, Taos, Mora, and the Puerco 
Rivers, besides many other smaller streams. The valleys on both sides of every 
river have rich alluvial soil as deep and as fertile as the world can show. The 
statistical reports show that her arable lands yield from 27 to 35 bushels of wheat, 
of corn 60 to 8 bushels per acre, and the other cereals in like proportion; vine- 
yards show a yield of 1,360 gallons of best wine tothe acre. But to be more par- 
ticular, let me quote from one of the authentic publications of the Territory for 
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ihe Clerk read as follows ] 3. Mr. ¢ In t t rt ’ rence 
I Cor Littee on t ric : y l lera sH vee ie 1OW LK« . r; | 
ai ‘ t t ; < ita ed hend. othe p — ‘ . ox r} 9 ss. t at ‘ ‘ ‘ 
we het ; . 
Your P 1 pas ‘ i} er @ 1, that ma Dn t ia ng t sta te ind 
S t es of t | ( I f 3 t ] elur too ) 
Fr the census of 1880 it appears that the Territory of Ariz wnother civilization and to t : meee and era af + ¢ 
1 of 112,920 square miles, or 72,268,800 acres of nd, of w 
than 2,000,000 are susceptible of cultivation for want of and « Let us examine t me ¢ t ‘ 3 
small area is entirely dependent on rigation, thus les tte Governor Wal Ni 
water supply and without any means of irrigation the er Ss ‘ his lanena 
000 Ol res of land, which, under the present land f uM bal : 
fit for habitation of man unless a supply of wat i 4 x 
i eans r eM 4 “ I 
Che ame conditions exis 1 the Ter ory of New Mexico. w! 
1. of 122,460 square mil or 78,374,400 acres of land, of which. as ap . oes 
said census, only 5} per cent. issuscept of cultivation, for the reaso I nent t 
st 1 vin M} per nt 74,063,808 acres,forever unfit for 1 i \ r = 
tior niess water can | »btaine the same 
I Cer of Ne lexic ed in 1850, and in thirty rs t 
aller ! »pulat a ¢ onl s, or less than one p 
square mile, and its population during the two decades precedin 
inereased 26,000, all of which increase occurred after 1870. and consist [ ‘ ‘ re} ( . . 
of pers s connected directiv or indirectly with the construction. 1 | 
and operation of railroads leading through said Territory to the Pax oO 
While population increase ove stated, and also by reason of lar 
enterprises, yet, as shown nsus, there has! na ctuald I i 
agr tural element he number of farms in 1880 he g act ~ n ‘ t ed I ] 
1> i ‘ ibe a ) ted r ¢ y onthe f tof searcity of wats r ‘ 
< | poses I 
WARNER, ‘Look upon this picture, then upon that 
NI JOSEPH. Y¥V the gentleman permit me to explain 
Mr. WARNER. My time is short: the gentleman must ex¢ 
I will do him no injustice. Certain it is, he can have no cause to « 
plain I have called the attention of the committee and the country - 
j to two descrip ions of New Mexico riven by the ventleman, one b1 y I 
the other dark. rh dark on 3 based, as stated in the 1 rt { 
i read, upon official statistic Certainly no one will say it wa 1 
| slander the Territory of New Mexico. It fully justifies all and m 
o . . - . , ‘ ’ 
i than is contained in the q tation cited by the gentleman fro s 
; a" paper,’’ which he is pleased to characterize I in ta we ha 
. representation,’’ and as displaying unpardonable ignoran e awake s from t 
: ricultural resources of New Mexico [r. Cha i ls to do 
a rom his report we learn that in the twenty years from 1860 to 15 the sickle, t t 
4 two decades of unparalelled prosperity in agri ul lis Te { ould lose no ‘ 
% went backward; that it actually contained a less number o t ( \ 
1880 than in 1860.and that 94 per cent. of its 78,374,400 acre 
are forever unfit for human habitation unless water can b ned Of all the Ts to y M 
rrie ? } , %? T ; hl ; 4 
to irrigate the same. is if not passing strange that this 7 t 100 i t é » 50 ab 
} ? } ] 4} r . : ‘ ‘ 
should be tacked to the great agr cultural empire of Dakot ha ( r I 
% wondrous wt t l ei of t ive n he trugg t I | t t { 
| sion to Statehoo T be nol isan, « t r De 31, 1887 
; not fair play 
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bered 36,435! In 1886 her total expenses for school purposes was who are not blinded by partisan politics of the rank injustice done Da- 


greatest want of New Mexico is a proper school sys- 
tem ’’ was the language of the governor of that Territory in his report 
of September, 1383. This want has not been supplied. 

He then adds 

In fact, there is nos em ¢ 
eflecti 


RI OT? rhea 
025,940 i ie 


mbracing the entire Territory that is uniform or 


In the same report Governor Sheldon says: 

In my judgment, under the present system and management the money paid 
by the people for schools is in large part practically thrown away. 

This official further informs us that 

The law 

Of New Mexico— 
contemplates compulsory attendance upon schools for five months in the year, 


but it is not executed 


The public-school system was adopted in New Mexico in 1871, yet, 
in September, 1883, her governor in his official report says: 

Probably three-fourths of the population are natives of the country and speak 
the Spanish language. 

From the report of this official in 1881 we learn that— 
only a few of the natives can understand or speak the English language. 


In 1880 this, the oldest inhabited part of the Union, showed the 
greatest percentage of illiteracy. Out of a population of 87,966 over 
ten years of age, 57,156, or 65 per cent., could not read and write. Of 
these 46,329 were natives of the Territory. In view of these alarming 
facts I am anxious to give full credence to Governor Ross, of New Mex- 
ico, when, in his report of September 13, 1887, he says: 

There has been a marked improvement in the educational affairs of the Ter- 
ritory during the past year. There isa growing appreciation among the native 
people of the necessity and advantages of acquiring an education in the English 
language and in the American methods of thought and of business and general 
affairs. 

Yet with this marked improvement for the year ending December 
31, 1887, she only raised by taxation for the support of her public 
schools $45,157.98, and only expended in the payment of the teachers 
the insignificant sum of $33,312.85. Yet the gentleman from New 
Mexico [| Mr. JoserH] points to these figures as an evidence of ‘‘the 
zeal of the people in fostering the school system.’’ He then asserts 
that his Territory appropriates to the support of her public schools ‘‘a 
larger share of her taxesthan any other State or Territory in the Union.’’ 

He further tells us that the ‘‘ law provides for general levy of 3 mills 
on the dollar for school purposes.’’ If this amount is levied and col- 
lected, where does it go? Certainly not into the public-school fund. 
Her ‘‘ aggregate assessment of taxable property for 1886 was $56,000, - 
000,’’ 3 mills on the dollar on this amount would be $178,000, while 
the official figures given by the gentleman [Mr. JosEPH] shows the 
meager sum of $45,147.98 actually paid into the public-school fund. 
Not one-third of the school-tax was collected, or if collected, it never 
fuund its way into the treasury. Of what good is a statute providing 
for a general levy of ‘* a tax for school purposes”’ if through the indif- 
ference of the people it remains unexecuted ? 

Evidently there is but little vitality in the public schools of New 
Mexico. She established them seventeen years ago in an old commu- 
nity, yet to-day their ‘‘advancement is barely sufficient to serve an- 
ticipation.’’ The amount she expends for their maintenance is totally 
insufficient. She has but forty-one public school buildings, one to every 
3,000 square milesof her Territory. Under her laws (Revised Statutes, 
1884) the text-books used in her public schools may be in the Spanish 
language. It is not strange that, in view of these facts, her Revised 
Statutes adopted in 1885, containing her Territorial laws and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, are printed one page in the English and 
the other in the Spanish language from the first to the last page. Yet 
it is decreed by the majority of this House that Dakota shall not be 
admitted as a State unless New Mexico comes into the Union with her. 
There is a wider difference between these Territories in their educa- 
tional advantages and progress than in their agricultural resources. 

The population of Dakota in 1880, over ten years of age, was 99,849, 
only 4,821 of whom were not able to read and write, less than 4 per cent., 
azainst 65 per cent in New Mexico. From the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1885-’86 we learn that in that year the total 
expenses of New Mexico were $28,973 for the maintenance of her pub- 
lic schools for the education of her youth, against $1,917,259 for the 
same purpose expended in Dakota. Last year New Mexico expended 
$37,018, Dakota $2,600,000. The value of public school buildings for 
the year 1887 in New Mexico was but $68,204, while it was $3,265,590 
in Dakota. Of forty-six States and Territories Dakota ranked seven- 
te.nth, New Mexico forty-sixth. New Mexico has but two public 
buildings, a state-house and a penitentiary. Dakota, aside from these 
buildings, has two universities, two normal schools, a school of mines, 
an agricultural college, a school for deaf mutes, two hospitals for the 
insane, and a reform school—all Territorial institutions, costing nearly 
a million and a half of dollars, yet her claims for admission under the 
‘omnibus ’’ bill are disregarded, unless those of New Mexico are recog- 
nized as entitling her to statehood. She must remain outof the Union 
until New Mexico is admitted. The facts given should convince all 


SS 


kota. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the interest the people of these 
Territories have manifested by their deeds, not words, in the upbuild- 
ing of the public school, for in it the masses of the people must obtain 
an education, if at all. 

It is in the public school that the son of the poorest citizen lays the 
foundation of knowledge that fits him in after years for any position 
within the gift of the State or nation. It is in the public school that 
the people are educated—fitted for the duty of self-government, fitted 
for the responsibility of rulers. From it comes the intelligent citizen, 
the just judge, the incorruptible legislator, the wise executive. It 
makes the ballot-box register the will of the many rather than the de- 
cree of a privileged class. 

That incomparable soldier, model citizen, and wise statesman, U.S. 
Grant, voiced in terse and eloquent sentences the sentiments of the 
American people regarding. the public school, when he said at Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1875: 

In a republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign, and the official the 
servant, where no power is exercised except by the will of the people, it is im- 
portant that the sovereign—the people—should possess intelligence, 

The free schoo] is the promoter of that intelligence which is to preserve us a 
free nation. If weare to haveanother contest in the near future of our national 
existence, I predict that the dividing line will not be Mason's and Dixon's, 
but between patriotism and intelligence on one sideand superstition, ambition, 
and ignorance on the other. 

Now, in this centennial year of our national existence, I believeit a good time 
to begin the work of strengthening the foundation of the house commenced by 
our patriotic forefathers one hundred years ago at Concord and Lexington. 


He then adds: 

Resolve that either the State or nation, or both combined, shall support in- 
stitutions of learning sufficient to afford to every child growing up in the land 
the opportunity of a good common-school education, unmixed with sectarian, 
pagan, or atheistical tenets. 

To these sentiments every patriotic citizen says, amen. 

The citizens of Dakota, Mr. Chairman, took with them to their West- 
ern homes, ‘‘ where the mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea,’’ ali the 
devotion of their fathers to the American free school. They carried to 
their new homes a fixed determination that amid sunshine or storm, 
amid plenty or privation in their onward march to empire, the public 
school should be their pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. They 
have fulfilled the prophesy. 

We cross the prairies as of old 

Our fathers crossed the sea, 

To make the West as they the East 
The homestead for the free. 

The majority of the Committee on Territories urge as one of the reasons 
why New Mexicoshould be admitted at this time her mining resources. 
Yet her output of gold and silver in 1886 was less than that of Dakota. 
The hay the people of Dakota cut from the prairies in 1887 exceeded 
in value many times the value of the precious metals mined in New 
Mexico. I do not underestimate the value of her mines. They are 
but in their infancy; but mines and mining camps of any Territory 
should be one of the minor considerations upon the question of its ad- 
mission into the Union. 

I am led to believe that the citizens of New Mexico, those who only 
look to her interest, do not desire her admission at this time. 

The assurance is given of the dawn of a new era upon New Mexico. 
Under the influence of emigration, aided by the whip and spur of elec- 
tricity and steam, her native population is being revolutionized. The 
Spanish-Mexican civilization to which they have clung for centuries is 
giving way to American civilization. 

Aid it, paper; aid it, type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe. 

No member of this House will go further to aid her in this struggle 
than I. Believing as I do that it is the first duty of the Government 
‘to afford to every child growing up in the land the opportunity of a 
good common-school education,’’ if New Mexico, by reason of her sparse 
population or any other cause, is unable to discharge this duty, I stand 
ready by my vote to appropriate all the money necessary to aid her. | 
am led to believe that her vast arid plains can be reclaimed by irriga- 
tion if Congress will make the necessary appropriation to aid in sink- 
ing artesian wells or the storing of water. Thus shall her waste places 
be made to yield an abundant harvest. 

I am willing to aid as a member of this House by all the means in 
my power the early enactment of the necessary laws to settle the Span 
ish-Mexican grants that now cast a cloud over the title of large portions 
of the Territory, sealing it against settlement and development. Much 
of this, I trust, may be accomplished in the near future. When accon 
plished I shall be found an earnest advocate of admitting New Mexico 
into the sisterhood of States. Then, and not until then, she will be 
prepared to discharge the duties and assume the responsibilities of state- 
hood. 

My objection to her admission at this time is free from either scc- 
tarian or partisan considerations. 

It is claimed by the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Josep] in 
his remarks printed in the Recorp of April 18, that the report of the 
minority of the committee cast an imputation upon the religion of the 
people of New Mexico. He would create the impression that those who 
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never saw or read the quotations from the pa of Bowman and Bowman, plaintit L error, a the Chicago and 
gre nan from New Mexico made his sp tement | Northwestern Railroad ( ym p ny ich the court proceeded to 

here in 1 place that whatever is « ruined ns that iss the power of the Legislature of ! ito prohibit this railroad com 
cast an imputation upon the religion or chast f Ne pany from carrying spiritu to the State of Iowa for sale. In 
Mexico I most emphatically repudiate. In views of | that decision, and it isan able de they discussed this whole ques 


every member of the committee. tion in almost every dire 101 | to { t oO ind I quote 
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I believe in ‘‘ unfettered religious sentiment;’’ in keeping ch 
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state forever separate; in the right of every citizen to the free and un- | the purpose of the States in conferring the power to late commerce 
molested enjoyment of his religious belief and forms of worship so long | among the States upon Congress wit D e Court sav 
as he obeys the laws of the land. Any sentiments contrary to this | $ ean not be too sti sy Scalia rn ‘ Writes ete 
repudiate. Ra act ¢ y 3 Ss t t of uous 
In our country there should be ‘‘ perfect security of free thought, free | , ee ee as f a Ones ) e « » the ae se al in ern 
s* ics LO i I ea 1¢ comime}r { I e States 
speech, a free ballot, and a free press, pure morals, unft ttered religious 1008se to impose up< that the « , ‘ was intended to secure 
sentiment, and of equal rights and privileges to all men In other words, lest the States of this Union might legislate against 
1" ra ** free } ao} free sneec! a free llot nd ‘ press } } } } P : } 
Lo sec ure iret thought, Aree speecn, a ires oa t, and oe e press, | each other in their commerci transactions, in the formation of the x 
pure morals, untettered religious sentiments, and ol equal I 4! ind | Union under the Constitution the com re wer was delegated to 
privileges to all men before the law, should be the highest umbition of | the United States. so far as the States wer cerned. in order that the 
every citizen. Che man who would tak of the least United States might prohibit non-intercourse laws between the States. 
from the humblest citizen, aims a blow at ties of the pe rhe de on pri : 
{ Here the hammer fell ; : : 
- A Sf e,2 x ( ss t ru ! e among the 
< t 3. as 4 t is i before, was among the 
st impo t of ects Ww ted the formation of the Constitu? 
U« Pennsyly 1,97U.S8 i; Brow Mar 1, 12 Wheaton, 
Sale of Convict-Made Goods. Ald, 44 (nd it would bea very f a st provision, but poorly 
1dapted to s e the entire f i ea the States, which was 
é 1 esse ar | ers of t Constitut if 
**We have a principle States and safe for t W eae ' . , ttels t ; 2 cow 
are relieved, as we o ing sove e f \ ; “ $ pa . “ e ik } 
powers; from a repugnanc; ‘ it in one gove t oe, oe : . ka ra 
what there is an acknowledged right in another to build up ‘ 7 rrassing this 
bility of a right in one government to destroy what there is t 
to preserv« Chief-Justice Ma 1 McCullough rs. Stat f Ma It will obs i re t t the court are passing upon @ 
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REMARKS gate I he Feder len and ci i 
ison for it the clause of this ¢ lion from W hlhaveread. In 
- 1 lorme pa { this opinion the say this 
TY ) 7 ) Y y es ‘ 4 > etal ‘ f tat ty tly ? 
HON. JOHN H. ROGERS, | cig . conser 
I ! i t { na gation and the 
OF ARKANSAS, =o we ee - 
IN T ,H —_ : REPRESEN — ! 3 per 
N THE OUSE OF NEPRESENTATIVES, ; 
; Chat is what they d 
Tuesday, May 22, 1888. 1s t s 
r ; . I t I t f t . ‘ nlyone s { 
The House haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 8716) to protect fre a 
labor and the industries in which it is employed from the injurious effects of : ‘ a 
convict labor by confining the sale of the goods, wares, and merchand ma 2 ‘ : ‘ . 2 
factured by convict labor to the State in which they are produced 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Un 1 States n this cor ction I 10te from the d ent y opinion ol Justice Har- 
{merica in Congress asse wled, Thatevery person who knowingly transports. « nin th imé ca nce he states well the posit 1of Judg far- 
causes to be delivered for transportation, from the State or Territory in w!) nm ¢ } ( - ‘ | ¢ bon: ft 
they are in whole or in part manufactured, any goods, wares, or mé 1a ee - = . . © Tiga’ OF 11 
in whole or in part manufactured by convict labor in any penitentiary, pris ‘ ru vith ¢ asv aes , nt byt word “ regu- 
reformatory, or other establishment in which convict labor is employed, to | 
to any other State or Territory, or into the District of Columbia. sha ‘ In ¢ 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, a1 pon conviction thereof shall be punis i - : - ‘ ‘ er . 
by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or by impris t< , - : ae — and ¢ ae : 
ceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment at t sere 7 ; : bonid « Th te : 1 ‘ 
the court, and such goods, wares, or merchandise shall be forfeited t he United “4 : _— 7 — ; : 
States , ; gry a go F 
. . - \ } , t 
Src. 2. That it shall be the al United States district attorne a : - + aa” 
to prosecute all violations of t rson making the complaint ur “eg 7 ‘ ; S ; : = . 
oath, and the same shall be h lak ce cirenti irt of the I l ‘ e said, g . : 
States or Territorial court } he district in which the violat rf - . 
this act has been committed It is here seen that regulate 3 not} ‘ troy 
Sec. 3. Thatthis act shall take efiect at the expiration of sixty da yn the rule by wl h sini to} erned 
alter its passage. The a a 
2S. ae , ne court. 1 t ( 
Mr. ROGERS said: } 
ee ; : ; acts of Conert ‘ ¢ ( 
Mr, SPEAKER: I approach this question with all the gravity t1 , t 
ee 7 Delt th fn ' ' ae ' ; 
deserves; and indeed it is a most important question. l owe the H i xt se ul Stat a ‘ t e tra s upon 


an apology for not having arranged in some sort of system the ob spol 1 between a ent tes pre sly existed, and to 





tions which I desire to make, but I think I can demonstrate oe 4 t A entice 
cated cases the absolute unconstitutionality of this bill, lin: M it oars. Ske a i = ieeneeneeaes tee Oh , 
effort to do so the House wili contribute much if I can } eal t | ‘ g “ ( g “ * * The power to regula 
attention and good orde: ‘ é S - ‘ ested ( gress in ! 

Mr. Speaker the committee ba the authority for the passa of this . , 2 nst t q 
bill upon the commerce clause of the Constitution, which i [ remark at this point, if the States intended by the comr 





Congress shall have power egulate commerce with nations, and | of the Constitution to grant the power to Congress to pr vit 


among the s« ral States, and th the Indian tribes ‘ ° : : } 
er é ~~ = podian trit ucts of one State going into another, they : 
It will be observed these three powers are grouped in one clause under the decision just read to prevent the citizens of one Sta oing 
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1 , 


into another; because commerce includes persons as well as goods and 
merchandise in transportation. 
Finally, mark this language in the same opinion: 





In view of the commercial anarchy confusion that would result from the 


-— a —_ Ee y 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman a 


} que stion. 


diverse exertions of power by the several States of the Union, it can not besup- | 


posed that the Constitution or Congress have intended to limit the freedom of 
commercial inter irse among the people of the several State 

That is all I contend for. The Constitution never intended any such 
exercise of power. ‘The States, in delegating the commerce power, in- 


tended to secure freedom of commercial intercourse among themselves, 
and not to confer power upon the United States to prohibit commerce 
amony the States. 

[ have now shown, I think, Mr. Speaker, what the object and pur- 
pose of the States were in delegating this power to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I concede, of course, that so far as the power over interstate 
commerce or commerce with Indian tribes or foreign countries has 
been delegated, that power is exclusive in Congress. Now what is 
that power? To what extent does it go? 


1 f 


My friend from Illinois [Mr. PLUMB], who prepared and submitted 


the minority report, builded wiser than he knew. He says in this re- 


rte 
port: 








It is a direct attack upon State laws and State institutions. Suppose,in an 
bellum time Congress had prohibited the transportation of cotton and suga 
from one State to another because produced by slave labor, what would have | 
bee d as to the constitutionality of such an act of Congress? 


The precise question suggested in that report I do not mean to say 
has been decided; but a question closely kindred to it was decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States; and I now proceed to call at- 
tention to that,which I think is absolutely decisive of the question at 
issue. I read from 15 Peters’s Reports. It is the case of Groves and 
others against Slaughter. I begin on page 505. I wish to state, how- 
ever, first, in substance, the facts on which this opinion was deliv- 
ered. By the constitution of the State of Mississippi the introduc- 
tion of slaves into that State for merchandise or to be sold was prohib- 
ited. But the same constitutional provision alowed the citizens of the 
State to go and purchase slaves for their own use and bring them into 
the State. 

Under this constitutional provision, of the State of Mississippi this 
case grew up, and in reading this decision I shall read only so much of 
it as relates to the point at issue here. I ask the careful attention of 
the House to this, because in order to understand it correctly it must 
be carefully considered. The Supreme Court of the United States had 
discussed pretty fully the power of Congress to lay embargoes or to 
pass non-intercourse laws so far as foreign commerce was concerned, 
and at this point that is to be conceded, that Congress has the power, 
if it chooses,under two different provisions of the Constitution, to lay 
embargoes upon foreign commerce—at least that is settled so faras this 
case is concerned. 

Now to proceed: 

Under the power to regulate foreign commerce Congress impose on importa- 
tions, give drawbacks, pass embargo and non-intercourse laws, and make all 
other regulations necessary to navigation,to the safety of passengers, and the 
protection of property. Here is ample range, extending to the remotest seas 
where the commercial intercourse of our citizens shall go, for the exercise of 
this power. 

That is foreign commerce. Now listen: 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States is givenin thesame 
section and in the same language, but it does not follow thatthe power may be 
exercised to the same extent. 

That is what I said in the beginning. One would at first suppose that 
the extent and scope of that provision of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution were equally broad as to Indian tribes, as to foreign com- 
merce, and as to commerce between the States; but not so, say the Su- 
pre me Court. 

Mr. LONG. You admit that we may puta prohibitory em 
foreign goods? 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, yes; and you may also prohibit the introduction 
of liquor among the Indian tribes, but that comes under another power, 
which I shall discuss later. I read further: 


] 


argo upon 


4} hoalit 


The transportation of slaves from a foreign country before the abolit 


y ion ofthat 
trailiec was subject to this pow 


Che opinion proceeds: 
An exception to a rule is said to prove the existence of the rule, and this ex- 
ception to the exercise of the commercial power may well be considered asa 
clear recognition of the power in the case stated, The United States are con- 


5 dasa unit in all regulations of foreign commerce. 

[t is one people so far as foreign commerce is concerned. There are 
no State lines. As to foreign commerce the United States are a unit, 
say the Supreme Court. 
lations are to operate among the 
ral in its provisions, Congress— 


ut this can not be the case where the regu 

several States. Law must be equal and gene 
[ark this language, for here is the pith of the whole case— 

n not pass a non-intercourse law as among the several States, nor 
e an en rgo that shall affect only a part of them. 

Mr. LONG. A part of what? 

Mr. ROGERS. A part of the States. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Where do you find that decision? 

Mr. ROGERS. In 15 Peters. 




















Mr. ROGERS. I would rather that the gentleman would Z 
terrupt me at this moment. i 
M ce LONG. Could Con lay an embar ro that wo ld a ; 
all? 
Mr. ROGERS. Yes, sir; that is what the opinion says; and the last 
paragraph read—I mean the words: ** nor impose an embargo that sha 
allect only a part of them”’ ies to forelgn commerce on ( 
| gress may lay an embarg the States, but not on a part o1 : 
and if on all, then why not art on J i t is provided 
the Constitution that ; 
No preference shall or! 
the ports of one State over tho a er; 1 - l ves bound t 
one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay du 3 in another ‘ 
Hence it is all regulations of foreign commerce must apply to all the i 
States alike, or rather to the United States asa unit. This is mad: 
doubly manifest by the next provision of t! titution, which 
that- 
No State shall, without the « t of Cor , lay a duty of t ‘ 
keep troops, « r ships of war in time of peace, enter into any emento 
pact with another State, or with a foreign power, or eng in war, unless : 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. ‘ 
No State, therefore, can, as a State, have any binding or const £ 
tional relations with any foreign power. Foreign powers must d 
with the United States. But why elaborate this? The language , 
Judge McLean is plain: 
Congress can not pass a non-intercourse law as among the several States. 
[ turn now for a moment to see what the Supreme Court meant when 
using the terms ‘‘non-intercourse.’’ I holdin my hand a volume of 
the collated opinions of Chief-Justice Marshall; and that learned judge 
in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, defines the meaning of those terms. 
I read from page 290: 
Commerce undoubtedly is traffic, but it issomething more: it is intercourse. ¥ 
Commerce, then, isintercourse. What is non-intercourse? It , 
absence of commerce—no commerce. ; 
It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and partsof 1 ‘ 
in all its branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that 





tercourse, 

Not for stopping it, but ‘‘for carrying it on;’’ not laying 
bargo on it, not preventing it, not excluding it, but ‘‘ carrying 
is the language of Chief-Justice Marshall. : 

The universally acknowledged power of the Government to impose embar- 


goes must also be considered as showing that all America is united in that cor 
struction which comprehends navigation in the word “‘commerce.”’ Gentk 


Le eile 


men have stated in argument that this isa branch of the war-making pow: 5 
} and that an embargo is an instrument of war, not a regulation of trade. ¥ 
The learned judge then goes on to discuss these questions relating to 3 
foreign commerce; but it will be seen that it was thus decided at t! i 
early day what ‘‘intercourse ’’ is and what ‘* embargo ”’ is : 





| they live; and his exposition was based on the power to make treaties and r 
| ulate commerce with the Indian tribes. 





; 7 


But I will read another paragraph from Groves et al. vs. Stought 
15 Peters: 

Could Ohio in her constitution have prohibited the introduction into the 
of the cotton of the South orthe manufactured articles of the North? Ifas 
may exercise this power it may establish anon-intercourse with the others 
This no one will pretend is withinthe power of a State. Such a measure w 
be repugnant to the Constitution and it would strike at the foundation « 
Union, The power vested in Congress to regulate commerce among the sev: 





oy eel 








States was designed to prevent commercial conflicts among them. But w 
Ohio could not proscribe the productions of the South nor the fabri 


North, no one doubts its power to prohibit slavery. And what can m 
answerably establish the doctrine that a State may prohibit slavery, o1 





discretion regulate it, without trenching upon the commercial power 3 
gress? 

The committee in its report quote from an opinion in 93 United $ 
Reports (United States vs. Forty-three gallons of whisky et cel. ), 1 » 
which I am familiar, and which I think does not sustain their vie. a 





this question. 

The committee say: 

Congress, under this constitutional power, may not only prohibit the 
licensed introduction and sale of spirituous liquors in the Indian country 
extend such prohibition to territory in proximity to that occupied byt 
dians, 

That question was also decided by Chief-Justice Marshall in the « 
of the Cherokee Nation against the State of Georgia, 5 Peters, page 
and also in Worcester vs. The State of Georgia, 6 Peters, 515. It 
upon those decisions that the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
United States Reports, hbase its opinion, wherein the doctrine laid d: 
ed. I want to refer to this deci j 





< 


by Chief-Justice Marshal] is reafli 





to show that it has no sort of application, so far as commerce betw B 
the States is concerned, but relates, on the contrary, to intercourse \ a 
the Indian tribes, a question entirely distinct, so far as constitut 4 
interpretation is concerned, from that of intercourse between the St Z 
I read the language of the Supreme Court in 93 United States Rep y 


| 
i 





of learning rarely equaled, stated and explained the condition of the In 


Chief-Justice Marshall, in these cases, with a force of reasoning and ane 
e 
in their relation tothe United States and the States within whose bou: 


Not among the States. I have conceded that Congress has the al 
lute power to lay embargoes as to foreign nations; and I will now con- 
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as the time vielded to me has expired, I must yield f t 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Iam only insisting that t! 
allowed to conclude his remarks. i lS $ notso ll 


\ é ) i¢ tion ol i i provid t t 
v wi i} adliy devol 1 wi ‘ y tol ‘ i 
TL” A ‘DD m . ‘ - wrt) . } 4 i 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Itis entirely within t for 1 ' ee , { let : 


le +} 
I 


from Illinois, who controls t 






























i 1e floor at this time. ) 
ILL, of Missouri. I would again ask unani1 LS « 
* : business of the committee is not completed at 5 o’¢ 
the recess asked for. i Pariff, 
Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. WILKINS, and others « ct 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I make a request to the House | 
gentleman from Arkansas may be allowed unanimous consent ; REMARKS 
number of minutes as he may desire. 
Mr. ROGERS. Iwas almost thi h with 1 I ark I 
to say but a word or two more. | N ‘Ty \ R | RWS \ ; hy l 1 
2 Mr. STRUBLE. Let unanimous consent be given. UN _ On VUES _—-— | : LK Ulf ? 
; rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to th: 
from Arkansas continuing his remarks, not to be taken out 
5 of the gentleman from I)linois? : 
; Mr. BUCHANAN. | I have no desire to object if t gent 
indicate what > he will occuy Would ten 1 iutes t 
a Mr. ROGERS. Oh, ample. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Then I hav bjection. 
Mr. ROGERS ] liscuss the folly of th 
or the annoya t sage would imp | 
nocent peo} i re heid to D l 
It applies lready owned as well as tot 
which may The Arkansas farmer wl — ) 
OWDS &2 wag ry ¢ 
drive down ul 
es : : ; 
»O! ali « t 1a 
or sugar I i by convict 1] t 
ured the ¢ ls s] d o1 ) t 
| without reference to the } re } { t 
a totheirconvicts. To: I 
¥ others to discuss this phase of the matter. 
4 Another significant fact is this: So far as I know, this is t] through 
- ever proposed to the American Congress prohibiting commer t t 
7 course among the States of the Union. It must be admitted 
9 proposes opening a new chapter in the history of our | t itting 
s wide field. The mind’s eve « in not sweep its ho ni , 
‘ ha traveled a long way already under this ommerce cia ! 
a Constitution. Is it to be the highway to the centralizat 
ernment and e destruction of the States? I hope, Mr.S 
; we shall « ti t and draw the lings on this bill. , ‘ 
5g A few n vords and I am through. : 
considered, because gentlemen entertain ¥ to : 1 of @1 ) 
% the honorable committee wh h reported t ure ) othe I he f 
either to the manufacturers or to laber. | 





tives of co-equ l districts in tl eat Union. 


any 
We ar } 





lic law, the organic law of the land, with the discharge of our dut | and figures. Is it true that the men who w 
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of Maine and other parts of New England are paid at a rate equivalent 
to only $170 a year? ‘The statement is absurd. 


I hold in my hand a comparative statement, very carefully made up | 


from what I believe to be reliable sources, of the relative wages paid in 
the lumber industry in the State of Maineand inCanada. Before read- 
ing this statement I will say that in addition to the amounts which 
these men are paid by the month and by the day, it costs a large per 
centage more to supply the men in the lumber camps of Maine than it 
does the men in the provinces, because our men insist upon better food 
and more liberal provision. 

The following rates of wages have been furnished me as a fair aver- 
age of the pay of workingmen in the woods and in the lumber mills 
in New Brunswick and in the State of Maine: 


i ovudsim«¢ i. 


New Bruns- State of 
wick. Maine. 


Per month. | Per month. 


Sled tenders eemmbiniacniiiiia ‘ $18. 00 $22.00 
Choppers....... “ : : sevens * 18.00 | 26. 00 
BINED i. occ snameseenannennnne as dice napaiiediinns 18.00 | 26. 00 
i ee cospeent ; cotaumens 15. 00 18. 00 
ee a ieeene Wend unsabines 26. 00 30. 00 
Two horses, teamster, sleds, and chains....... .... .......+ 30.00 | 45, 00 


Millmen. 





New Bruns-_ State of 

wick. Maine. 

Per day. Per day. 
CIE rcisscncnesznces sssccednccecers i $1. 40 $2. 50 
Second edger ; eoned | 1.20 | 1.75 
First gang SAWYET..........000000-ceneeress | 1.35 | 3.50 
Second gang sawyet...............+- } 1.20 2.00 
First rotary sawyer. te be | 2. 40 | 4.00 
Second rotary sawyer......... 1.35 2.25 
BARD ccnicwwesecsbstinieussvionssbeseaepene 1,25 1.75 
Common laborers.......66......00.00 1,00 1,50 


The gentleman from Ohio undertakes to say that men who are get- 
ting $2.50 a day in Maine as against $1.40 a day in Canada are receiv- 
ing none of the benefits of the legislation which seeks to protect the 
lumber business in Maine and other parts of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume thatin my State the fair average stumpage 


of spruce would be from $2 to $2.25. A fair estimate of the value of 


the log when it has been chopped and hauled to water, and driven down 
the stream, and brought to the tail of the mill, is about $9 per thou- 
sand; and of the $9 in value per thousand represented by the log at the 
mill about seven-ninths stands for wages paid to labor. 

[ Here the hammer fell. } 


Home Rule in the Territories. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH M. CAREY, 
OF WYOMING. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 29, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H, R. 9377) making appropriations for the 
legisla ive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1888, and for other purposes 

Mr. CAREY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to offer an amendment to that paragraph. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend by adding to line 14, page 64, the following words: 

** Provided, That the governor, secretary, and judges of the supreme court of 
each of the organized Territories, except Alaska, shall hereafter be appointed 
from the bona fide residents of the Territory wherein they are to serve.” 


Mr. FORNEY. Imake the point of order on that. : 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, upon this amendment I ask the at- 
tention of the House for a few minutes. We hear all over this coun- 
try expressions in favor of home rule. Every true American believes 
that home rule should be adopted for Ireland. Many have so placed 
themselves on record. Every member on the floor of this House that 
I have ever talked with has professed to be in favor of home rule in 
the several Territories of the United States. In offering this amend- 
ment I am aware that it is subject to the point of order under the rules 
of the House, but we are conscious of the fact that probably three- 





fourths of all the bills that are passed in the House of Representatives 
are passed under a suspension of the rules or by unanimous consent 

There is nothing to prohibit this House, if it chooses to do so, from 
placing upon this legislative bill this amendment. I do not ask it { 
the Territories as a mere courtesy to be extended to them, but asa 
matter of justice and simple right. 

The amendment is not broad and sweeping in its provisions. Ws 
only ask for a small part now of the rights denied to the people of the 
Territories. If it were adopted it would not confer the right upon the 
Territories to select their own officers. This privilege they should have 
If adopted the power would remain to select officers of the same polit- 
ical faith as that of the party that may from time to time be in power. 
It only applies to governors, secretaries, and judges. These officers and 
their appointees execute and administer the Territorial laws and dis- 
burse much of the money raised by taxation by the people of the Ter- 
ritories. The amendment does not affect the appointment of officers 
connected with the Land Department or Indian service of the Govern- ‘ 
ment. The adoption of the amendment would not interfere with any 
officer heretofore appointed or prevent his reappointment at the expira- 
tion of his term if he had become a bona fide resident. 

I hold in my hand the declarations which were made four years ago 
by two representative bodies of American citizens. Hon. WILLIAM 
McKINLEY, now a leader in this House, as chairman of the committee 
on resolutions in the Republican convention which met in Chicago in 
1884, reported this resolution, which was adopted without a dissenting 
voice: 

Resolved, That the appointment by the President to offices in the Territories 





! should be made from the bona fide citizens and residents of the Territories 


wherein they are to serve. 

If you look over the list of men who were voted for before that con- 
vention as candidates you will find they are among the ablest and the 
greatest men that this Republic has given to the world. 

I turn over only a few pages in this political manual and I find the 
following resolution, which was reported to the national Democratic 
convention which met in the same city six weeks later by Hon. Will- 
iam R. Morrison, then a member of Congress, a man who is univer- 
sally esteemed throughout this country: 

Resolved, That the selection of Federal officers for the Territories should be 
restricted to citizens previously resident therein. 

If you will look at the list of those who were balloted for before ? 
that convention you will find among them the names of some of the 
most illustrious men in America. The name at the head of the list 
is that of Grover Cleveland, who brought victory to his party for 


| a 

| the first time in a quarter of a century; then comes Mr. Bayard, q 

the distinguished Secretary of State; then Allen G. Thurman, ** th: , = 

noblest Roman of them all;’’ then SAMUEL J. RANDALL, an honored = 
member of this body, and JoHN G. CARLISLE, the present able Speaker i 

of this House. % 


Mr. Chairman, there will assemble again in a few days two repre 
sentative bodies of the American people. While they will not elect 
the President of the United States, every one may safely predict that 
either the man who shall be named at the St. Louis convention or th« 
man who shall be designated by the Chicago convention will be the 
President of the United States after the 4th of March next. This is 
an ominous time for Congress to act in this important matter. Though 
late, there is yet time to fulfill the terms of the pledge that was made 
to the people. These great political conventions that assemble quad 
rennially in the United States are the grandest of all bodies of men that 
come together on the face of the globe. They are composed of th: 
ablest and best. They come directly from the people. They are the 
index of the people’s wishes. They yield to the throbbings of publi: 
sentiment. ‘These couventions have given heed in the past to the de- a 
mand for home rule in the Territories. I believe the conventions soon 
to assemble will declare in favor of the principle of the admission 0: 
new States and home rule in the Territories. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BURROWS. If I can obtain the floor, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Carry]. ‘* 
Mr. FORNEY. I trust the gentleman from Wyoming will have pe: 7 
mission to print the residue of his remarks. I have already yielded to i @ 
him, and I must now insist on my point of order. | * 


SAMAR E inridsaln te aliee e 





Mr. BUCHANAN. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order now; there isa point 
of order pending. The Chair sustainsthepointof order. The gentl 
man from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] is recognized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I move to strike out the last word, and I yiel: 
to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman from New Jersey for his court 
esy. i 
Mr. Chairman, I believe that President Cleveland intended to carry 3 
out the spirit of the resolution of the last Democratic convention. l’res- 
idents Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur by expressions, and often “ 
in practice, though not directed by a political platform, proclaimed the 
wisdom of appointing the officers for the Territories from actual resi- 
dents. 

I have no doubt President after President in his daily prayers and 
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meditations has said over this matter, ‘‘ Lead me not into temptatior This table shows an a ave population ‘ f the « 
‘*Give me power to resist the importunitiesof politicians, of Senato tories of 200,500, against thea 74 ) mn ‘ 
delegations, of delegations from the House of Representative vno t t two States na Latt i 
sist on my sending out among the people of the Territories strange! Make two Dak sand the average population \ 7s 
officers to govern them.’’ The qualifications should be pre ed by Omit Dakota w re popu ’ 
law, and not left in the discretion of the President. avera Y lation for t : n ' 
Of the twenty-five States admitted under the section of t ( ‘ d i 
the admission of new States, Maine and West to at the dat 
zed out of a part of the territory included Notwithsta pid 
een States, and the Republicof Texas yStat ew State immedia t ts ad t esta 
her annexation to the United States ] t f Illinois, Mississipp 1 | » had 
had represented in whole or part old political jurisdictions st ten years before it could claim a populatio 1 ( n 
of the remaining twenty-two new States shows that t has wing to her remote s tion { th al 
no rule established or followed with reference to the amount of po yr fifteen vears bef he * population numbered 90 
ulation required at the date of the admission of a new Stat Che resuits attained by t im nor new St i 
Table of new States, not including Maine. Texas. and West ] ongre , sction , t r stateh a a 
3] en t nm be f th the } 
3 , ting Te ories are not o ent 1 to ne we t t 
° 38 . the peop 1 each would he is i asking Sta 
a L we 1 of the Te t 
' seal = c . — ‘ 
i ~ oe% =3 ft them. ‘ 
' ¥ - “2 | r l 1 i 1¢ th prope it i 
: A m a ~ paratively accurate rhis valuation does not proba oO 
third of the actual valuation of t pro ty | ve! | 
Vermont 1791 33, 000 85, 4 54,446 | ritories railroad properties are not issessed and taxed, exc 
Kentucky 1792 $3, OOO 13, 677 od } = 1 ¢ 4} 
rennessee 1796 33, 000 67. 000 105, & or gross Incomes ihe same may ht sd OF 1 prups 
Ohio sheila Siiiiia ania kas 1802 33, 000 15, 365 2° companies and some other classes of cor ) 
Louisiana : : es eunssoocenecs 1812 &, OOO 7 ’ Assuming an average levv in the several Territ« 3 
a i ercemnerrcrrcrer| IatG | gam | G7 | 142 173 | municipal, and school purposes of fifteen mills, and we fi 
Illinois ; . ‘ .| 1818 35, 000 34, 620 , arge sum of 36,637,000 ts annually contributed tf t 
a penta eteagnans vi = ; = ree ~ ~ ai | ernments an 1 schor ls in the Territorie For all purposes 
Ark ANSAS «ceceons. a . : Ge Seddon ai aS 1836 47,700 2, 2 10 ‘ gzovernment in these acl orles Congre ane not . , 
Michigan..... a ee 837 47,700 65, OOK 212, 2¢ ropriations that aggregate more than $300,000, or I than 5 pe 
i 245 | uf ‘ M wo? , 4 ‘ ' 
ioc agen * - ie 3 - spanecentnn ne oes - - : 7 : os : i ‘ ; i the amount raised by taxation in the ‘It t 
Wisconsin SSeS Se Sat ee 1848 70, 680 180° 00K ns Wyoming Territory expends annually for the purposes name out 
California guseees etdecensvenccesceces winner 1850 93, 425 v2.5 19 4 $600, 000. Congress contribute to that Territ ior tl 
Minnesota.......... “ o-enconccese cccee 1858 93, 423 120, 000 172 ; vernment in each vear less than $30,000 
Een e ‘ co ; . . . Bs Sa 2 oe oe 137 31 l 7 9 , . ; ; I did not, ul I . t © - ” i ; ‘ t , 
j Nevada.........c00s ‘ fod ; sahinslieal 1864 7, 381 40, 000 {2.4 Yerritorial off several Territot It we 1 
oe ~ 100, 000 ! il act on my part todoso. As long as the ta t ! 
Colorade .. 1876 425 _ 100 nO 194, 64 1e practice conti es the same it is the right: sll to se< 
RR see: Salad - aaa , 638,471 | 3,644 ese appointment Many excellent men ha 1 apy t 
: se a nave filled and are now filling the offices in a« << it 
Average population at date of admission........ ; sediinnneets table manner. I would be false, however, to my 
Average population at the following census ............... septeetqwune I ifter a residence in a Territory continuing through 1 7 
There is no rule, and probably never will be, as to what is required ears. if I did not say that each Territory has citiz 
for a Territory toobtain admission as a State. to fill every office therein than any who may be selected « 
Senator Douglas on this question, speakingof the admission of Kan lerritorv interested. and who must have their first experi or 
sas, said: Territorial system after theirappointment. Itis not in disparagement 
This objection in regard to the want of population was not deemed te to the many good men hold ng ¢ ffice in the Territories to : } 
-onclus 7: Ks » wher -e ‘ > > l . > ¢ a3 nof Or . . 1 : 
pty elt ba am eg when we passed the bill for the adm ym of Ore Cerritory has men of affairs who have shown such ipa 
My colleague thought it was very wrong to admit Oregon with so sm 4 1ess and professional life as qualifies them to fill any executive or ad 
population. My answer was that while it was a good rule to require th ministrative office, and lawyers who have been indorsed time and time 
iene fora er ot ae yet we had never adhered to that rule cain bv t entire bar. without regard to party for appointment to thye¢ 
¥ I helped to admit Florida into the Union when she had a population of 48,00 UdgeEsnips whose pl ate and publi sue are above reproach, men oO! 
é « e * * e * e long practice under the Territorial system, and whose legal abilities are 
: I suppose two-thirds of the States of the Union have been admitted with less | of such high order as to well qualify them for the judicial office. None 
2 ios pe oe Nigga nt are I oa waar mee Son wns. on jones have been more willing to condemn the present system than those who 
a eve IAG as . ° < ma oO , ce t ) Hz , ) nore I : th l } 4 . +; 
: denn sot pte half, Illinois about half, biiusieinedh. Avteamaee. Siiaseunh. Ala h aveaccepted offic e and have become acquainted with the true condition 
z bama, and Louisianaabouthalf. While I think it is not right to admit new States of the Territories. . 
‘ — 8 ee te ee oe eee “yet it has ever | Nearly every American statesman who has given expression to h 
: hs aan ; i} taken to a population of | views on the subject has declared that the present manner of sel: 


forty or fifty thousand, it is not an insuperable objection when there are 109,000 ele m ‘ oan . . : 
Under these circumstances I think we had better waive these small technica! | 0! lerritorial offices outside of the Territory in which they are t 
objections and treat this question on its merits. is wrong in principle and unjust to the people. These a 
| : A table before me makes a remarkable exhibit for the eight organized | are not made with the consent of the governed rhe syst 
. ae Territories. The population given is not based upon an actual census, | ious to the principle that the American is taught from ( n 

4 but the estimates are niade upon information which appears to be reli- | that the right of self-government is inherent. 

os able. In the first few years of a Territorial existence, beforet commu 
| . : ties therein have become fixed and homogeneous, there may 
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% Area of the Terri- excuse for the appointment of non-residents, but w 1 these ‘I to 
i Act organ- tories Estimatea, 488¢88ed | ries have grown in wealth and in law-abiding po ition » good rea 
4 Territories izing popula- bebe 1ation son can be given for the continuation of th t Phere p 
aad . ot prop- . a : 
Territory. Square tion ca these Territories as well organized communities as any that « nthe 
a Acres 
» miles. Acre United States. 
Che Territories have tim ind tim iain asked ft t they might b 
‘ . - ermitted to select their o officers Pills nresented for this nurnox 
New Mexico Sept. 9, 1850 | 122,580 | 78, 451, 200 175,000 | $60,000,000 | PeTmutted to sere “3 WE OUICLES. §=ELIS | a ne an 
Utah Sept. 9, 1850 84,970 | 54, 380, 800 200, 00K 5. O00, O« never get beyond the committee-room rhe change would take aw y 
Washington j Mar. 2,1853 69,189 | 44, 275, 200 170, 000 50,000,000 | a little political patronage from Washington, but it would lift the 
Dakota Mar. 2,1861| 149,100 | 95,424,000 600,000 | 157,000, 000 f the Territor tof +) eee nen lillilen , d 
Arizona : «| Feb. 24,1863 | 113,020 | 72,332, 800 92000 | 26.313 099 | Peopte of the Lerritories out of thes anomalous conditl m of be re 
idaho Mar. 3, 1863 84.800 | 54.: 97, 000 11 000.000 | men, living in and being citizens of the United States, without t 
i ’ . . Ji, 21 ¥ 2 
Montana .......4 ... May 26,1864 | 146,080 | 93, 491, 200 170,000 | 60,200,000 | power of self-government. These people have long been patient and 
Wyoming July 25. 1868 97,890 | 62,649, 000 100. 000 33, 000. 000 , : 





law-abiding. 





4 Total ; ae 1, 604,000 | 442,513,000 Those who framed the American Constitution could t 
“a | very condition of things at that time, look forward | comprehend 
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the existence of the great Territories of to-day. These Territories are 
several times as large in area as the thirteen original States. They 
col 1 half as much population as these States did when they achieved 
their independence. Little did the fathers of the Republic think that 
h grand provinces would be govern d by non-resident officers ap- 
pointed at the capital of the nation, which is on an average nearly as 
remote from the people governed, so far as miles are concerned, as th 
Bi h Cro was from the American Colonies. 
The people of each of these Territories, in their petitions and me- 
morials to Congress setting forth the wrongs done them, could use the 
language of the Declaration of Independence, with slight changes, as 


most applicable to their condition, and declare: 


Che United States has refused assent to laws the most wholesome 
iy for our public good 
iited States has made judges dependent upon her will, and 


t 
i 
he tenure of their offices and the amount and payment of thei 


’ from time to time superseded our own Legislature and 
declared themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 





whatever 

‘The Territorial system isanabnormal one. Itshould be short-lived, 
and no excuse should be made to prolong it a day longer than abso- 
lutely nee sary to qualify a people for statehood. 


Mr. Madison, and there can be no higher authority in the discussion 


that took place over the admission of Tennessee, said of the Territorial 


The inhabitants in that district were in a degraded situation; at present they 
were deprived of a right essential to freemen—the right of being represented in 
Congress. Laws were made without their consent, or by their consent in part 
only. An exterior authority appointed their executive, which was not analo- 

ous to the other parts of the United States and not justified by anything but 
an obvious and imperious necessity. 


Sixty years later, in the Senate of the United States, in discussing 


s 
the Kansas question, Mr Collamer, of Vermont, said: 

The Territorial condition is not one which it is desirable to extend. Itis an 
unnatural condition in our Government—that people have never yet had the 
advantage of choosing their own government, their own executive, or having 
their own judiciary, * * * 

I desire to be enabled some time or other, and they consider this the 
proper time, having the population, to have the privilege of governing them 
: n this country as other people do. 

Kansas had then been a Territory only six years, and no claim was 


made at that time that her population exceeded 100,000. 

Can not the people of these Territories be trusted? They are the 
ons and daughters of the various States of the Republic removed only 
to the Territories. The people have fora hundred years been educated 
for republican institutions, The Republic is the wonder of the world. 
It has been made possible by the trust it has reposed in its own people. 
At the laying of the corner-stor e of the Catholic University in this city 





a few day :0 Bishop Spaulding used these eloquent words: 
Aboveall, whocould have believed thata form of government rarely tried, even 


in small states,and when tried found practicable only tor brief periods, would 
here become so stable, so strong, that every hamlet, every village, is self-poised 
and manages its own affairs? The achievement is greater than we are able to 
know; nor does it lie chiefly in the millions who, coming from many lands, have 
here made homes and found themselves free; nor in the building of cities, the 
clearing of forests, the draining of swamps, the binding of two oceans, and the 
opening of lines of rapid communication in every direction, 

Not to numbers or wealth do we owe our significance among the nations, but 
to the fact that we have shown that respect for lawis compatible with civil and 
religious liberty; that a free people can become prosperous and strong and pre- 
serve order without king or standing army; that the state and the church can 
move in separate orbits and still co-operate for the common welfare; that men 
of different races and beliefs may live together in peace; that in spite of an ab- 
normally rapid increase of population and of wealth, and of the many evils 
thence resulting, the prevailing tendency is to sanity of thought and sentiment, 
thus plainly manifesting the vigor of our life and institutions; that the govern- 
ment of the majority, where men put their trust in God and in knowledge, is in 
the end the government of the good and the wise. 

We have thus helped to establish confidence in human nature; to prove that 
man’s instincts, like the laws of nature, are conservative; to show that the en- 
thusiasts who would overturn everything, destroy everything, have no abid- 
ing place or influence in the affairs of a free people, as voleanic and cyclonic 
jorees are but transitory and superficial in their action upon the earth. We 
have shown, in a word, that under a popular government, where men are 
faithful and intelligent, it is as impossible that society should become chaotic 
as that the planets should dissolve into star dust. It is difficult torealize what 
an advanee this is on all previous views of political life, how full it is of prom- 
ise, how accordant with the sentiments of the noblest minds in every part of 
the world. 


Mr. Chairman, we all agree that the best government of all govern- 
ments is that which is derived directly from the people. The best 
models under this Republic are those of the New England States. The 
people there carry out to perfection the town and county idea. The 
towns and counties, as well as the State, select their own officers. 
These towns make the county and the counties the State after the man- 
ner that the States make the Republic. In this way all are trusted; 
all the people, the lowest and the highest, are called upon to take part 


in selecting the smallest town officers as well as in the selecting of 


persons to fill the most exalted places. 

Our people—I mean the people of the Territories—are restricted in 
their powers in this regard, for the reason that they do not under the 
organic act have the power to fill by election any Territorial offices that 
may be created by a Territorial statute. The only officers that they 





. 


| send here to represent them on this 


are authorized to select at a Territorial election are the Delegates they 
floor. It is true that they are per- 
mitted to select county and district officers, but all the Territorial of- 


ficers must be selected by the governor, who may be: 





and confirmed by the council. What condition of thin; 1 0 
these restrictions do we find? Take Dakota, for example ‘h . 
ernor of that Territory h th lection of over one hundred 7 
torial officers. Not oneof th oflicers expend a cent of Governm« 
| money or perform a duty under a United States law. The legislat 
body, including both council and house, consists of only seventy-two 
member 





If the governor should be so inclined he could accomplish almost any 
thing that he might desire in the way of legislation through the medi 
of the patronage ; fforded by these appointments, He is not responsi 


to the people over whom he has been ealled to govern. What might 


a 








be true in Dakota might also be true toa greater degree in the o 
seven Territories, for in each of these the Legislature is only half as 
large as that of Dakota. 

If the rule suggested in the following extracts from a speech deliv- 
ered by the late Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, could be followed, 
question of home rule would not be long denied. as each Territory 
would soon take its proper place in the list of American States. 

Senator Howe, on the bill for the admission of Colorado, said 
We have no general law which determines when our children, the child 
of the Republic, shall become of age and shal! have the right to set up forth 
selves. We have been in the habit of fixing that time as each individual eh 
came forward to claim it Another child is here to-day asking to be eman 
pated from parental authority,sotospeak, of the United States; willing stilito be 
a child, but wanting, like other emancipated children, the right to guide her- 
self. 

I have but one test by which to judge for myself when this thing we calla 
State ought to be admitted or not. Whenever I find a community friendly to 





he United States and able to pay the expenses of their own government, 

fray the charges of their own control, if they say they are willing to do it I : 
not the man to forbid them, If my own judgment is not quite in accord with 
theirs, if I find a pretty spirited and a pretty plucky people saying that they 
are equal to the work of self-government, when I am not quite satisfied o 


fact myself, Irather yield my own opiniontotheirs. Iwould rather ene 
. > at . oat . 
a little ambition of this kind than discourage it. 


These Territories are growing rapidly. ‘The people are moving for- 
ward and are taking advanced steps in that class of legislation that 
protects all in the enjoyment of equal rights. There is no discrimina- 
tion on account of race or color. All who choose to make homes within 
their borders receive a most cordial welcome. 

The American idea that public schools prepare children to grow into 
liberty-loving men and women, and fit them for republican institutions 
has been put into actual practice. Without a permanent school fund 
and without Government aid large sums are expended each year in tl 
maintenance of schools for all children of the school age. Wyomi: 
spends $28 annually per capita on the average attendance of the chi 
dren in her public schools, Arizona nearly double as much, Dakota § 
and each of the other Territories nearly or quiteasmuch. In addition 
to the public schools, universities, agricultural colleges, and industrial 
schools are maintained in several of the Territories. The various 1 
ligious denominations vie with each other in the establishment and sup- 
port of churches and educational institutions. 

The Territories are populated with an enterprising people. 
have accomplished more in a score of years than was thought possi- 
ble in acentury. The sixteen hundred thousand of intelligent peo- 
ple living in the Territories, the thousand millions of dollars of accu- 
mulated wealth, the railroad systems measuring nearly 15,000 miles, 
half as great as that of the entire United States in 1860, and the othe: 
great business enterprises of these Territories demand home rule, anid 
a more comprehensive government than that afforded under the Terri- 
torial system. 

Theoldest of the Territories, New Mexico and Utah, have remain: 
in the Territorial condition for nearly forty years, the youngest, Wy- 
oming, nearly twenty years. Children, since their organization, have 
been born and grown to manhood and womanhood. If it were in m 
power before this Congress, so crowded with business, adjourns, the two 
Dakotas and the seven other Territories would be offered acts unde: 
which they could become States. “ach hasserved a full apprenticeshi)) 
of preparation; each is ready for State government. There should be nu 
exception made inany case if the people of each Territory should show 
a willingness to comply with the conditions that might be required 
Unfortunately history shows that no new State has been admitted bh: 
cause of its own preparation. Then States were admitted in pairs t 
maintain the balance of power between slavery and freedom, in the an 
nexation of new territory, as war measures, or to give a party in power 
additional political strength. 

The Territories will probably be required to wait for admission 
one political party has control of the President and both branch 
Congress, or until by a system of legislative jugglery they may | 
made to balance each other on a political teeter-board. I had hope: 
until the opportune time arrived for their admission the small conces- 
sion towards self-government proposed by the amendment would be 
granted without an objection. It is the old story: a power once ex- 
ercised is rarely surrendered without objection. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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The President rightly exp 


desire of the Democratic party that surplus taxes should be re 


at this time solely by a lowering of taxation upon the necess 








iries O 
lif jut as aconcession at this juncture from our professed preference 
we have incorporated in the bill now before the House a reduction 
nearly $25,000,000 of t1 1e taxes—that part of ou1 
taxes which has been the chief subject of reductions in past yea 


, 


And we find that the people, having approved of the message of th 


President, are now beginning 








proposed by the Democratic members of the Committee on 
Means—a measure which, as I stated, is even more conservat 
the propositions of the I 
The contest we are having is mainly over the tariff part of tl 
and it is well for us, Mr. Chairman, to consider for 2 moment th 
position of our present tariff law. It consists of three strata. 
sists, first, of the revenne tariff. which was adopted in 1857. 
this we have the combined revenue and protective tariff is 


adopted in 1861. This was professedly higher than was then 

for protective purposes alone. That was before the adoption 
homestead law, and at that time the Government had been rely 
its revenues largely on the proceeds of the sales of the pu 


but that source of revenue had measurably failed for the 1 


falling from $11,000,000 and $8,000,000 a year to less than $1, 0 


by 1861. The 


speculation in land, and the 





rt panic of 1857 led to 


of investments of this kind. Our deficiencies during these 
just prior to 1861 just about equaled the falling off of the 1 
from this source. ‘The increase of these receipts in 1856 and 15 
led Congress to think that the reduction of taxes made in 1857 « 
safely and permanently made. 


rreat prosperity of the people had led to extrav 


g all over the country to approve of the I 
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. : : : 
of protection generally pretends only to foster those industries which we 


arenaturally adapted to sustain. Like the former doctrine it only asks 
to cover the difference in the cost of production, and until recent years 
it has never claimed that the protection should be more than temporary. 
The trouble with this is twofold—first, in due time a nation will get 
the diversity of industries naturally suited to it without the cost of pre- 
mature fostering; and second, the beneficiaries of this legislation, like 
all recipients of class legislation, are never satisfied with their first de- 
mands or with the satisfaction of their real needs, but they continue 
to clamor for more, they never say ‘‘enough,’’ and they soon begin to 
look around for allies to help them to continue and to increase their 
exactions. , This is, at its beginning, a foolish policy of protection; and 
it soon becomes the third and last species of protection, which is a policy 
contended for by the privileged classes for purposes of monopoly. 


| 





Sir, how strange it must seem to the people of this country when 
they learn, as is the case, and as I have the record here to show, that the 
proposition to admit petitions was never brought into question. How 
strange it must seem when they learn, as I have the record here to 
show, that the proposition that was brought up before the Committee on 


| Ways and Means was ano entirely different one, and that upon this 


This is the kind of protection we have to-day—a policy under which | 


the privileged industries enjoyed great advantages until production 
caught up with consumption; and then, in order to prevent competition 
they began, with that wonderful capacity of our people to combine for 
a common purpose, to enter upon the era of combinations and trusts. 
This, Mr. Chairman, is not only a foolish but it is a wicked policy of 
protection tliat it behooves a people to prevent or toescape from. That 
we are in this condition to-day is so plain a fact that no fair and ra- 
tional man will question it for a moment. 

Sir, in dealing with these questions or with these different phases 
of the protection question the two great political parties have always 
as now shown their true animus and principles. At this time we rec- 
ognize that some industries are more or less dependent for existence 
upon the maintenance of a certain degree of protection. We are deal- 
ing with an existing system and we have proceeded with great caution 
in such cases as these. The idea, however, that rates are to be ap- 
portioned ag favors, or as salaries are equalized, as if the manufacturers 
were rendering a public service instead of following a private busi- 
ness—an idea quite prevalent among them—this idea has been disre- 
garded, and as a rule luxuries have been left high and necessaries of 
life have been prudently reduced. But whatever the question or the 


wholly different proposition our associates deliberately found a most 
opprobrious charge. 

I see my distinguished friend, a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means [Mr. KELLEY], moving uneasilyin his seat, and I will read 
the gentleman’s own record upon this subject before I get through. 

Mr. KELLEY rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I do not yield to the gentle- 
man now. He can answer after I finish my statement. 

There was a proposition made, as if to lay the basis of a charge for 
political advantage, as to an order of proceeding in committee. This 
proposition sought to dislocate petitions entirely from the subjects to 
which they related, and to this the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee objected. We insisted, instead, that petitions 
should be read, if gentlemen needed to call them up, in the order of the 
consideration of the subjects to which they related. Here is a resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]: 

Resolved, That various requests having been made to the committee by per- 
sons representing themse!vesto be interested in industries which may be affected 
by the provisions of the bill under consideration, * to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue,” asking to be heard 
orally before the committee, the committee now determines that it will receive 
such written or printed communications as any one may desire to file, but it de- 


| clines to hear orally any one not a member of the committee; and the clerk of 


period of time, the tendency of the Republican party is to make rates | 


as high as the people can be persuaded or hoodwinked to stand, and 
the tendency of the Democratic, party is to make them as low as the 
people need to stand. The inherent tendency to centralize wealth as 
well as power characterizes our political opponents, and the opposite 
tendency steadily characterizes ourselves. ‘These propositions are, in 


my opinion, thoroughly shown by the present law, the bill, the com- | 


mittee reports, and by the speeches upon the respective sides. 
Sir, in America there is no public or political necessity for the in- 


the committee is hereby directed to notify those who have requested, or may 
hereafter request, oral hearings of this resolution. 

To this resolution the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] 
moved the following amendment, which is the proposition we voted 
down: 

And that at the opening of each session of the committee the clerk shall pro- 
ceed to read to the committee the statements and protests received during the 
interregnum, 

It will be clearly seen that the only question presented by the amend- 
ment is one relating to the order of business, The question was 
whether the statements, arguments, and petitions should be considered 
by the committee as a body before we reached the subjects to which 
they related and be used as a block and obstruction to our ever getting 
to the various subjects at all. The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee voted against their being thus read and used before reaching 


| the place and topics to which they related. Were they to be read 


dustrial and social blight of a privilege-giving and monopoly-breeding | 


system of excessive tariff taxation as is supposed to exist in some of the 
foreign countries. We can understand how, among the crowding and 
hostile nations of Europe they may build up high tariffs as blind ex- 
pressions of their animosities. We can understand why Germany 
with her peculiar populations recently united, and composed of discor- 
dant elements, for the purpose of strengthening the throne by the crea- 
tion of a great privileged class, with the idea of making the throne a 
source of privilege and power, should make concessions and grant 
subsidies. We can readily understand how Italy may pursue the 
same policy, and with millions of men under arms they need also to 


first and then not read subsequently? This would leave the impres- 
sion faint and vagueon the mind. Were they to be read first and also 
subsequently? This would needlessly consume time. I submit that 


| what we voted down was siizply a question of the order of procedure, 


upon which question our proposition was to give to these papers their 
proper position and their full force and effect, while the proposition 


| of our opponents was to dislocate the papers from the subjects to which 


utilize every possible source of revenue. But in America the condi- | 


tions are different. Our people and institutions are homogeneous, 
our Treasury is bursting with surplus revenues, and never in our his- 
tory was our country so fraternally united as now. The continued 
unification of our people, and the perpetuity of our Government will 
be best promoted by giving privileges to none, by enacting fair and 
equal laws, and by building upon the everlasting basis of justice and 
equality. [Applause. ] 

We need no such props or systems as are required to sustain emper- 
ors and kings. We need no classification of our citizens. But, sir, 
our Republican friends are contending for this part of the protective 
system and we are contendingagainst it. Itis altogether an erroneous 
system of statesmanship; and whatever may be the basic principles 


they might relate, to destroy their real force and effect, and touse them 
simply as instruments of obstruction to all progress with the subject 
of tariff reform in the committee. 

I now yield to my friend from Pennsylvaniaif he desires tomakea 
remark, 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask the gentleman from Arkansas whether any 
counter-proposition of any kind was tendered to the minority when they 
asked that the appeals made might be brought to the attention of the 
committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Yes, sir; you were told that 
they would be entirely welcome. I with general assent told you so 


| myself, and that we only desired you would bring them in in connection 


upon which the Democratic party may be established, certainly noth- | 


ing is more fundamental or true of that party than that it is opposed 
and has always been opposed to all forms and phases of privilege and 
inequality. 

In seeking to bring our commercial and fiscal affairs back to the eco- 
nomical and moderate conditions suited to peace we adopt the cautious 
and prosaic methods of reform. 

It is one of the characteristics, Mr. Chairman, of those who engage 
in the defense of a bad cause to indulge in abuse and extravagant state- 
ment. Sir, one of the first statements that were promulgated by our 
opponents in this discussion was that the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee,with an imperiousness unprecedented, 
voted not only against granting ‘‘ hearings’’ to the representatives of 
the various industries of the country, but that we even denied the peo- 
ple the great constitutional right of presenting petitions. Every one 
of the Republican members of che Ways and Means Committee have 
sought to prejudice public sentiment against this bill by signing a re- 
port containing these statements, dressed up in lurid colors. I first 
consider the latter one. 


' 





with the subject to which the particular petition was intended to re- 
late. We gave you a cordial invitation to do that. 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘The gentleman from Arkansas may have conde- 
scended 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. There was no condescension; 
it was entirely proper. : 

Mr. KELLEY. But the chairman of that committee, its organ, of- 
fered nc opportunity to bring to the ears of that committee the peti- 
tions, memorials, and remonstrances that were committed to our care. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Why, the resolution adopted is 
a distinct invitation. At no time was a paper called tor or produced 
in going over the bill and the slightest objection offered. We even had 
them classified for you, and in order to give the gentlemen of the mi- 
nority an opportunity to consider all these matters, this bili, brought 
into committee on the Ist or 2d of March was not taken out of the com- 
mittee until the 1st or 2d day of April; and we offered to hold night ses- 
sions to consider petitions and memorials and everything connected 
with the bill. We asked leave to sit during the sessions of the House 
and your side objected to it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Does the gentleman not remember that the regular 
meetings of the committee were abandoned and were fixed to be held 
only when the chairman should summon the committee together? Not 
merely from Tuesday to Thursday or from Thursday to Tuesday passed 
but weeks passed consecutively in which the minority had no oppor- 
tunity of meeting officially. 
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Mr. KELLEY. And I desire to say I made no apology for not hav- | we refused to take up their time in i 


ing read a pamphlet which I was told was incomplete. Boasting that for years 1 é 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Ah, Mr. Chairman, I will not | structing and prevent | reduct 
get up a dispute with my friend from Pennsylvania. It may not | yet profess, by reproaching us, v e earne 
been strictly an apology, but the gentleman will remember that have defeated, that such failure repreher 
made an acknowledgment that he had had the statement all the ti fact that you have steadily prevented the 
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while to devote time to these matters, but the record is very plain, and Ift 


it is the reverse, and I say it in no offensive sense, of the statements « situated during all these years of obstr 
the gentlemen. The ‘‘pamphlet’’ that the gentlemen speak of in a | gentlemen, by your own standard 
slighting way is a full and complete statement, compiled for the cor to the same rule. For now three Congresse 
mittee in the way always observed, exclusively from official data, and | formulating tariff bills, and you have avoid 
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Sir, our tariff is divided into fourteen great schedules, and if we and the wages paid exceeded $15,000,000. The capital employed was 


include the free-list it makes fifteen. These schedules are: 


Schedule A.—Chemical products. 
Schedule B.—Earthenware and glassware, 


Schedule ¢ Metals. 

Schedule D.—Wood and woodenwarc. 

Schedule E.—Sugar. 

Schedule I Pobacco. 

Sched Provisions, 

Schedule H Liquors 

Schedule I.—Cotton and cotton goods. 

Schedule J Hemp, ‘jute, and flax goods, 
iedule K W ool and woolens, 
hedule L.—Silk and silk goods, 

Schedule M Books paper, etc. 

Schedule N.—Sundries 

] fre t 


rhese are the schedules the minority say have been thrown into great 
disorder, making no exceptions; and under these are assembled the in- 
dustries which they say this bill would consign to a common ruin. 
The statements made in the report of the Republican members of the 
committee have been repeated, embelished, and attempts have been 
made to enlarge upon them by nearly every gentleman who has spoken 
upon the opposite side of the House. These statements are made by 
gentlemen who pose before the country as men of information and as 
the special guardians of great public interests. I aver, without fear of 


iceessful contradiction, that an examination of indisputable facts of | 


record will show that our opponents are characterized by a reckless- 
ness, not to say a wantonness of statement that accurate and prudent 
men do not indulge in, that no cause can justify, and that no good cause 
can inspire. 

Take Schedule L, that of silk and silk goods, and let us examine 
into the changes we have made and the ruin we have wrought here, as 
alleged by the minority of the committee. Sir, under this head there 

were 382 productive establishments in 1879, as shown by the census 
of 1880. ‘There is subject to ruin a capital of over $19,000,000; over 
9,000 men, 16,000 women, and 5,000 children, a total of 31,335 hands, 
are to be deprived of employment that ‘‘ adds to our national wealth’’ 


over $41,000,000 of products every year—the business is larger now— | 


and their earnings were $9,146,705. What happy homes aredestroyed ! 
What a doleful picture we have of the hum of industry hushed and 
the great factories standing, grim monuments of disaster and of Demo- 
cratic folly. Why, sir, we have not changed a classification or lowered 
a single rate. We have not touched the schedule. In the matter of 
gloves made of silk, and that might have been involved elsewhere, we 
took particular pains to keep them at the 50 per cent. rate laid upon 
the general merchandise of this schedule. 

I will not say that gentlemen knew that we had not changed this 
schedule when they said we had done so. I infer that in their blind 
opposition to any tariff reduction they just struck out without reading 
the bill and studied only the art of making extravagant assertions and 
of charging ignorance upon their Democratic associates. We could have 


made reductions greatly to the relief of the buyers of silks and to the | 
relief of the labor employed in making the goods. Our imports last | 


year were over $30,000,000, and our rate of duty was 49.71 per cent. 
‘This is more than enough to cover the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad and it is a serious embargo upon the consumption 
of silk goods of domestic as well as of foreign manufacture. It is more 
than twice as much as all the labor thereis in the goods; but we must 


have revenue, and we prefer to keep a high tax onsilks. Itisahardship | 


on labor to have a high tax on the products of their labor, but in this 
case they must stand it. These mills consumed in 1879 $22,000,000 
and a little over of material. This includes gost of capital and excepts 
wages. We legislated into their pockets, as shown by their receipts and 
returns, some $10,000,000 over and above all this and above what 
they paid their hands. The Republicans say they did this for the la- 
borers. But they made no provisions for the hands to get it. They 
left the giving of it to the discretion and humanity of the manufact- 
urer. The returns show that he kept every cent of it in his pocket. 
He simply put up the price of the goods to approximate tariff prices and 
kept the money, as all do who can, and this lessens consumption and 
hence lessens the demand forlabor. So weare pretending to help labor 
by having free trade in labor and putting a tax on its products that 
more than offsets the wage he can possibly get, thus limiting his 
market. But I will not dwell further upon this matter. 


| wish to call the attention of the committee to another schedule | 
| dustry in the country. Why, sir, look a moment further at the chem- 


that we are said to have mutilated and to other industries that we are 
said to have pickled for an evil day. There is Schedule H, relating to 
liquors. The industries under this head exist or cease to exist under 
our ‘‘ home rule ’’ system of government as the people in the respective 
States prefer. WhenaState permits its people to make or consume such 
products they are subject to Federal taxation, and the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee are very partial to taxing these products rather 
than the necessities of life. This schedule embraces distilled, malt, and 
vinous liquors and some other products, such as ginger ale, etc. A 
great many working people are employed in theseindustries. Without 
going into a complete summary, I may say that in 1879 there were over 
3,000 establishments producing distilled spirits, malt liquors, and 


29 


vinous products. They gave employment to more than 32,000 people, 


nearly $120,000,000. Apart from any question of merit, oar Repub- 
lican colleagues on the committee unite in making this schedule no ex- 
ception in their general statement of ruin. They do not specify the 
particulars. We can not blame them for that, Mr. Chairman. We 
can only blame them for making the statement at all, for the schedule 
is not touched. 

Then there is the tobaceo schedule—Schedule F—one of the great 
schedules, and covering one of the great lines of industry of the people. 
Foreigners will buy up our tobacco, ship it to Europe for say three or four 
dollars a ton, ocean freight, work it into the various forms fit for use, 
having pauper labor, and under the destruction of rates that we arc 
said to have made they will ship it back here at a less rate of freight, 

| for return freight is all ‘‘ballast,”’ and they will deprive our people of 
| this work. Seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-four establish- 
nents are going to ruin; $40,000,000 of capital will be idle to supple- 
| ment thesurplus in the Treasury; 87,587 hands, including 20,000 women 
} and more than 11,000 children, who now find honest and cheerful em- 
| ployment manufacturing the gay brands of tobacco, are going to be sent 
| to the poor-house. It is a terrible state of affairs. The changes we have 
| made in this schedule and-affecting these industries will stop the cur- 
| rentof $25,000,000 of yearly wagesnow dispensed. Itmakesaman who 
loves his country—and only Republicans love our country—shudder. 
The $17,000,000 internal-revenue tax on tobacco that we repeal will 
| help the industry. They all say that. Giving the cigar-makers Su- 
| matra wrappers at 35 cents a pound instead of 75 cents a pound tax 
| will helpthem. They allsaythat. Thenso far we have helped them 
| by universal consent. The last feature is a tariff change. What are 
| the changes which are going to produce the stated ruin? Our Repub- 
| lican colleagues do not specify them; they only cry out ‘‘Ruin!’’ They 
| say ‘‘ All the schedules are so mutilated that all the industries will be 
| ruined,’’ and they make no exception of this one. They do well, Mr. 
| Chairman, not to go into particulars, for not another feature in the 
| schedule is touched. Thereis nothing so necessary for gentlemen who 
| have made up their minds to adhere ‘* through thick and thin ”’ to the 
most extravagant features of a system as to fail to acquaint themselves 
| with any of the facts which it would be inconvenient to admit. 
Gentlemen may say that the reduction on Sumatra wrappers will 
| lessen the protection to our producers of wrapper tobacco. Thisis true, 
| but where does it leave them? <A pound of Sumatra wrappers is equal 
in wrapping capacity to 3 pounds of domestic or Cuban wrappers. It is 
| not a pleasant tobacco, and it is used mostly for medium and low grade 
| cigars. It is easy to work, and this is the chief saving. The tax as 
proposed in the bill is 35 centsa pound for unstemmed wrappers. The 
stemmed wrappers are unchanged from $1 a pound tax, although | 
expect it ought to be somewhat reduced. The unstemmed Sumatra 
tobacco is worth, say, 91 or 92 cents a pound, exclusive of freight, etc. 
| This makes the equivalent of a pound of American wrappers equal to, 
say, 30 cents; one-third of the tax is, say, 12 cents a pound. Good 
domestic wrappers were worth some time ago 14 centsa pound. The 
value may be more or it may be less now. Twelve cents is a bounty of 
| nearly 100 per cent. that we leave to this class of our citizens, every cent 
of which we give them leave to tax other citizens for, if they limit pro- 
duction or in any way corner the market. We must do this for 
| revenue so long as we tax imports for consumption at anything like 
| present general rates. It is a restriction upon our commerce with the 
Netherlands, which country with its colonies is a large consumer of 
| our products, and in common decency it is bounty enough. 
| That the issue as presented by this bill may be more fully compre- 
hended, I now pass to the consideration of the schedules that we do 
touch, although about them as about the others the statements of gen- 
tlemen upon the opposite side of the House are utterly reckless. 

Let us take schedule A—that of chemicals. This is the most intri- 
vate and difficult schedule that we have. It covers a multitude of in- 
| dustries of the most scientific character. By the census of 1880 we 
| had 592 manufacturing establishments with a capital of nearly $30,- 
| 000,000. They employed 9,515 people. They paid $4,157,163 in 
| wages, and their product was $38,173,658. Sir, the wage per cent. 
| of their product is 10 per cent., and we leave on the articles that we 
| touch an average duty of over 22 per cent., which is more than twice 
| as much as all the labor there is in them; and yet the gentlemen ot 
| the minority fail to omit the chemical schedule from their prediction 
| of the general ruin which they say this bill will inflict upon every in- 














ical industry. I have given the wages and the product. The cost o! 
S nore MOr 


material in 1879 was $24,380,566, making $28,537,729 for labor and 


| material. ‘Take this from the product, and we have a net profit of 


$9,535,929. In these figures, given by the manufacturers themselves, in- 
| terest on capital, cost of maintaining plant, and every form of expense ha 
been included. Here, then, is a profit of 33 per cent. in their sales ov« 
and above all this. Our rate of duty on all dutiable imports of chem- 
icals last year was 35 per cent. In 1879 it was within a small fraction 
| of 32 per cent. They collected from the people and retained in t 

| pockets of the proprietors every cent of the protection and 1 per cent. 
| of profit on top of it, which, according to the usual mode of computa- 
| tion, is the net profit, as I have iust set forth, that they would have 
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ucts They 


mingle in the markets at the same price. When produc- 


tion exceeds consumption then they may have only the warrant to tax | 


the people, but not the power. O: course our legislative responsibility 


and duty are to be measured by the warrant we grant; and if, under 
the later condition of excessive production, the proprietors have wit | 
enough to form an association, a trust, or something of that sort, they 
wil! continue to exercise the power which formerly they had through 
the law and the partially expanded state of production. Now the! 
would possess and exercise that power through the law and the regu- 


lated or restricted state of production. 

These simple facts are becoming more manifest to the ‘‘ wayfaring 
man’’ and more difficult of concealment or defense to the believers and 
defenders of subsidies and of legislation restrictive upon commerce by 
which subsidies are artfully conveyed from the many to thefew. The 
**trust’’ and ‘‘association’’ feature is bringing out the facts in great 
object-lessons to the people. 


Resolute as our intentions of reform may | 


be, yet resentment is allayed by the reflection that we could hardly ex- | 


pect these people not to combine to continue that which the representa- 
tives of the people by their votes have been telling them they ought 
to have 
before vou wearied of paying them ? 

But | must not dwell too long upon this feature. We have sought to 

reduce the sugar tax, say, $11,000,000. The reduction is a little more: 
and then by more largely reducing the margin of the refiners we have 
sought to also reduce what I may call the subsidy tax. 
tax on raw sugar affords a subsidy to the Louisiana sugar-planters. 
They will lose about $2,500,000 of their subsidy. Bat while the mar- 
gins to the refivers are at present 75 cents, $1, and $1.50 a hundred for 
refining, we make them in this bill in this way: We take off 20 per 
cent. instead of merely twenty points from each grade. 
deeper cut in the higher grades. No. 13, of 75 degrees, is proposed a 
1.15 cents, and each additional degree .032 cent. This makes No. 13, 
of 90 degrees, taxed at 1.63 cents. 
2.20 cents. Between No. 16 and No. 20 it would be 2.40 cents. 
No. 20 it would be 2.80 cents. This leaves margins respectively of 57 
cents per 100 pounds instead of 75 cents, 77 cents per 100 instead of 
$1, and $1.17 instead of $1.50; or reductions of margins of 18, 23, and 
37 cents per 100 pounds for refining. 

Now, what cut does this make into the trust? Fstimate consump- 
tion upon the basis of granulated sugar, and we cut their margin o1 
profit say $1 a barrel. This means about $11,000,000 saving to the 
consumers of the country independent of and added to the saving by 
the redaction of the tax on raw sugars. We take off, say, $11,000,000 
of the possible profits of the trust and other refiners, and yet leave 
them the margins of production that I have given, which I am sure is 
fully double what they need, if they need anything to cover the differ 
ence in cost of production here and abroad. If anything we have been 
too cautious. We want at least to lessen the limit and power of the 
trust and other refiners to oppress the people, and yet when we at- 
tempt even this gentlemen on the other side ask the people to rebuke 
us for it. We submit that while moving upon the trust we are not 
rash as respects the safety of the industry. ; 

I now ask the attention of the committee while I briefly analyze the 
cotton schedule. It may be well for me to state that in making this 
analysis of the bill I seek to cover ground midway between that which 
is usually covered in general debate and in the five-minute debate. 
Generally only the bare outline of a bill and the largest totals are given 
in a speech at this stage of debate, or, if details are given, they are in 
illustration of a particular point or of local interest only. This is per- 
haps the correct theory; but I have been requested to depart from it 
and to group in one speech such explanations of the schedules as Iam 
now giving. I know it makes a dry sort of a speech, but I partly share 
in the opinion of others that some member of the committee should do 
this work. It is perhaps of real importance in making plain the issue 
as presented, not upon our abstractions, but by this bill. 

Now, sir, the cotton schedule deals with a very important part of our 
domestic industries. According to gentlemen on the other side, we 
are going to ruin them all. We had in 1880 1,005 cotton mills in this 
country; capital, $219,000,000; hands, 180,000; wages, $45,000,000; 
product, $210,000,000; and the average rate of wages was 82 cents a 
day, counting three hundred working days to the year, and the wage 
per cent. of the product was 21 per cent. 

According to the prophecies and assertions of our friends on the other 
side we have made rash proposals about this industry. We are going 
to level down all these cotton mills; we are going to destroy this cap- 
ital, and we are going to put all these people into the poor-house. I 
do not know what per’cent. of the product labor is in foreign coun- 
tries, whether 21, as here, or less. It is the boast of our opponents that 
it is less both in amount and in per cent. They alsosay, except when a 
bill proposes to reduce taxes, that only the difference needs to be cov- 
ered; but now, even if we more than cover all the labor, they swear 
we do not cover the difference. There is not a rate in the schedule 
lower than 35 per cent. I submit, Mr, Chairman, that 35 is greater 
than 21, however stoutly the other side may deny it, and I also submit 
that 35 is greater than some figure less than 21, which is what they 
now tell the House and the people is not true. If the House will be- 
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From No. 13 to No. 16 it would be | 
Above | 


Did you expect them to weary of these business pensions | 


Of course the | 


| just 40 per cent. on 25-cent yarn. 
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lieve that 35 is greater than 21, and also greater than some sum less 
than 21, then the question as to the safety of the proposed rate is set- 
tled. 

But much stress is laid by the other side of the House upon the fact 
that we change some specilic rates to ad valorem, and they charge that 
we produce hurtiul inequalities by taxing a lower manufacture at a 
higher rate thun we do the product above it that is made out of the 
lower article. Substantially, all of the first part of this charge finds its 
foundation in what is proposed in this schedule. Let us look at this. 

Yarns are now taxed partly ad valorem and partly what is called 
‘‘compound’’—that is, one form of compound; for instance, yarns val- 
ued at not exeeeding 25 cents a pound is taxed 10 cents a pound; val- 
ued at over 25 and not exceeding 40 cents a pound, 15 cents a pound, 
and so on until we get to yarns valued at over $1 a pound, which is the 
final classification, and here the tax is fixed at 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
All this ‘is as it is now fixed by law. You observe the last class is ad 
valorem only. The other classes are virtually ad valorem, for if an im- 
porter can undervalue his goods he can drop from one class to a lower 
one and thus escape the simply apparent specific tax fixed for high- 
priced goods, and get a low specific on costly goods, thus lowering the 
ratepaid. Hence when we make all yarns ad valorem we virtually make 
no change in form oraffect. Thenagain, if plain ad valorem is adequate 
for high yarns, which have the maximum of labor, why isit not ad- 
equate for low yarns, which have the minimum of labor? 

But the need of some change is the more apparent when we consider 
the inequalities of the present rates. You observe that 10 cents tax is 
Lower yarns are also now taxed 10 
cents a pound, which is more than 40 per cent.; 15 cents is nearly 38 
per cent. upon 40-cent yarn, and it is nearly 58 per cent. on 26-cent 
yarns, and so on through the list, while the present rate on lower grades 
of hosiery made of these yarus isonly 35 percent. Thisisau inequality 
Now we leave such hosiery at 35 per cent., and 
put the yarns to make them at the sume rate, instead of leaving them 
higher, and for this we are denounced as doing an unequal and an un- 
Higher yarns are now taxed at 40, 50, and 54 per cent., 
as, for instance, 61-cent yarn is now taxed 33 cents a pound, which is 
over 54 per cent., while the finer hosiery and cloth made out of it is 
now taxed at the uniform rate of 40 per cent. ad valorem. We leave 
the latter tax just as it is, and put these yarns at the same rate and in 
the same form. I do not well see how else we could correct these 
inequalities. This is not only afair sample, but it is substantially all 
the basis there is for what we have seen and heard of the changing of 
the forms of rates, 

One more illustration from this schedule, and it completes in fact the 
statement of all that we recommend init. The tax now on costly cot- 
ton cloths, laces, ete., is 40 per cent. ad valorem, We leave it just as 
itis. The rates, however, on cheaper cloths are specifics. I hold in 
my hand samples of crinoline cloths, low-priced goods, involving but 
little labor compared with the cloths taxed 40 per cent., and that enter 
into the dressmaking industry, and these goods are taxed under the 
specifics at from 68 to 137 per cent. We correct this inequality and 
injustice to consumers and dressmakers and put the tax at the same 
rate as it now is upon fine cloth—40 per cent. Dresses are taxed at 
from 35 to 50 per cent. now by law; that is, cotton and silk. Should 
we leave their material taxed 137 per cent.? Some dress linings are 
now taxed 158 per cent. Here are mulls and tarltons. The cheape: 
goods are taxed as high as 110 per cent. Manutactures out of them 
are taxed 35 per cent. This inequality has, we are told, destroyed the 
ruffling industry bere; and whether it has or not, it is unjust to the 
people employed in itand unjusttoconsumers. We make the rate the 
same as now fixed by law for fine goods—40 per cent. Here are sleeve 
linings taxed 70 per cent., the raw material of made-up goods taxed 35 
per cent. and along there. Is this just? What inequalities do th 
other side propose to correct, and how, when they have the boldness 
to denounce us for proposals like these? 

I may add that we make spool-thread 40 per cent. now specific and 
higher. We make it harmonize with other cotton products. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that it is the expensive cloth that has the 
largest per cent. of labor in it, and if that needs only 40 per cent. why 
should higher rates be imposed on the lower articles which need less 
protection? 

We have brought, therefore, the lower grades of cotton goods down 
to precisely the same rate and to precisely the same form as the spin- 
ners now say is ample and adequate in rate and in form for the highe: 
grades of goods. 

I recognize the merits as well as the evils of specific and also of ai! 
valorem forms of taxation. The former is always in favor from an ad- 
ministrative pointof view. The danger is from overtaxation if prices 
decline and undertaxation if they advance, and this applies to both 
the revenue and the protective features of taxation. It is difficult to 
make it at all just to consumers and subsequent users of the products 
if the line or schedule beat all complicated. I consider silks, woolens, 
and cottons too complicated for its application. I may qualify the 
latter by saying that it would at least have to be elaborated much more 
fully than itis in the present law, somewhat as the French do, to make 
it scientific and just, and if this can not be done then the evils ars 
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greater than the ben Under complicated conditions you « more 
safely trust to intelligent inqu it the time than you can to « 
rules made here to force rather than to fit all the delicate 
conditions of commerce. 
The people engaged in the cotton-manufacturing bus 
pressed me as being a most substantial class of peopt 
great integrity of character. Chis is one of our oldest 
some branches of it would be far better off to-da 
trade than und 1y form of protection that can be 
does not apply to the fine: grades of goods. Che |! 
coming the sole lines of New England manufacture. 
template the time when our revenue polity will not tax 
goods as highly as the manufacturer ly a 
men in this industry met the tariff « ind 
a good share of reduction at that imid 
their finer grades of goods and abou is | r , 





} if r r h > Y . 
flank, as it were, of the finer goods 


state. The South is the place where the coarser goods are to be mad 
for America and for the world. Weare growing rapidly in this way 
the South. We would grow more rapidly if we had free trade; but 
it would be a harsh and forcible transplanting of capital and operative 
from New England to the South. A gentler course is the w W 


are mindful of allthese things. Our present bill, so largely made up 
by Southern men, if you please, shows it, especially when taken in 
connection with the language of our New England people when the 
had no unnecessary fears, as I hold their fears are now 

Mr. ALLISON in 1868, in a speech on the 4th day of June, said 

I remember in the year 1866, when we had under consideration a ge 
vision of the tariff, the cotton manufacturers told us they did 1 
crease of duties 

Now, what was the rate of duty on cotton goods at that time? Si 
the higher grades of goods at that time, although we had a direct tax 
upon the manufacturers products, was 35 per cent., and we leave it in 
this bill at 40 per cent. with no direct tax upon the products 

Cotton bags were taxed at 35 per cent., and bobbinets at 35 per cent 
we leave both at 40 per cent. Laces and insertions were then 35 pet 
cent.; weleave them at 40 percent. The “* basket clause’’ is as high in 
this billasitwasthen. I think, Mr. Chairman, these plain facts make 
absolutely ridiculous the reckless statements of gentlemen about this 
schedule. 

Now, sir, there are some manufactures in the provision schedule w] 
the minority prophesy will be ruined by the pending bill. There is very 
little upon that schedule that wetouch. There is starch and mustard 
with two or three other products in their natural state. In the starch 
industry, which substantially covers the ground, our capital in 180 





was a little over $5,000,000. They employed 3,119 hands; their w 
were $919,197: their product was $7,477,742. The percent. that labor 
119,197; their prod $7,4 2. They 


got of the product was a little over 12. We leave rates of 40 and 47 
per cent. We then leave a subsidy on starch sufficient to pay all the 
laborers now get nearly four times over, and yet gentlemen say room is 
not left to pay them. This is on a level with their other stateme 
Why, sir, our exports of starch last year were over 7,000,000 pound 
We sent over 1,000,000 pounds to England, and over 3,000,000 p 
to the Netherlands, and over 300,000 pounds to Germany. ! il 
pear from this that herein this country, at the seat of the supply of corn 
and potatoes, the raw material for this manufacture, we are at the place 
to make starch cheaper than anywhere in the world, and certainly we 
would not export these vast quantities abroad were it not that we can 
undersel! the foreign maker on his own grounds. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, touching the hemp, jute, and flax schedule, 
our imports in 1887 were over $21,000,000, our recs ipts over $7,000 
000, and the rate of duty over 34 per cent., and our average rate now 
as proposed by this bill, is 24 per cent. In the linen-goods branch o 
this business the per cent. of labor is 27. In order to protect this la! 
we need to cover the difference between the 27 and some lesser amount 
that is received in competing countries. Weleave25 percent. As \ 
give them free flax and leave them 25 per cent., we believe that the 
protection is not only adequate to take care of the labor, but also, if it 














be charged in full by the manufacturer, to constitute a seriou st 
tion upon the sales of the products of labor. In the matter of col] 


t 
and cuffs we leave the present rate of 35 percent. Thi 
that has been discriminated against by the high rate of tax 
tofore upon the cheaper grades of cotton goods. That inequality h 
been wholly or substantially removed, and we put this industry up 
a fairer basis than it has occupied heretofore. It may be mentioned 
that the rate in the linen-goods industry up to July 14, 1862, w ) 
per cent., but at that time they had a tax of $15 a ton on flax dr 
and undressed. Now we give them the rate, as stated, at 25 per cent 
and remove the tax off of the raw material. In the linen-thread ii 
dustry, with a tax of $15 aton on flax, there was a rate of protection of 
30 per cent. We now give them free flax and 25 per cent. 

I need not go on into many details about the woolen schedule. Its 
present form makes thesolution simple and brief upon the basis of ra 
wool free. In general terms the rate now, except upon carpets 
said to be 35 per cent for protection and the balance, which isspecifi 
is now said simply to offset the tax on the wool that enters int 
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raising. ‘To show how little of this southern part of our country is | 









really zed it may safely be said that every bale of cotton and every | 
bushel of corn it produce and these are the principal crops—could be 
produced single State that I in part represent. I need hardly as- 
sert, t land there suited for sheep-raising is both abundant and | 
cheap 1 ert the . great future for the wool-producing busi- 
it ° Our recent growth shows the ten- 
ae 
| 
) | i i 
d 
s mo 1 tioned his « ion 
ti I ( v ie Pennsylvai New Jersey, 
1 ¢ | I ined ai t 209,590 j I great 
‘ { th i } at ute « u] In 
th 1 wool-growing States there were in 1875 330,100 sheep 
In 1887 they had &, 530,526 sheep, showing a falling off of nearly 1,000,- 
000 in number, or more than 10 per cent., while our Southern part of the 
cou howed an increase of over 4,000,000, or nearly 100 per cent 
Wher re of th ol industry? Not in these States o1 
l to other purposes: not where land is high in value 
d iate seve 1d where through long periods of time this in- 
dust h howed itself to be on the decline; not in a country where 
the total ritory is far less than the territory even of the State of Texas | 
lone, but it is in that vast region of our country south of us, where the 
< ite is nial, where there are lands suited to it, and lands to be 
got almost for the asking. And when gentlemen from this section 
offer free wool to the people of this country, instead of its being a sec- 
tional proposition it is rather a generous offer and a sacrifice. Whi is 
sacrificing a growing industry? Certainly not those who are abandon- 
ing the pursuit and want wool only to manufacture it and thus give 
employment to their wage-workers. 
But, sir, there is also another feature. ‘To get our foreign wools cheap 


means cheaper clothing for the people. Cheapening in this way means 

more employment and better wages for the factory hands. So, if we | 
assume that domestic wools will decline in price, yet our neighbors get 
benefits thereby from which they are now hindered. Even the wool- | 


grower gets his cloth cheaper. Lut who is the wool-grower who wears 
woolen cloth? Who is dependent upon woolen cloth for clothing? | 
What wool-grower needs it and must have it, and whose immediate | 
neighbors are to gladden his eyes by being warmly clad in good wool, 
and whose increased prosperity is to add to the consumption of garden 
products and such things in the vicinity in which they live? Themills | 
are not in the South. Our climate is mild and we consnme but little 
woolen cloth, and never will consume much as compared with our peo- | 
ple of the North. Substantially none of these compensations come to 
us or to any class amongst us when we surrender this protection upon 


our growing industry. You, gentlemen, surrender nothing here ex- 
cept that from which yon are already turning your attentionaway. We 


surrender what we are just fairly turning our attention to. With su- | 
perior and lasting facilities for this industry we may reasonably expect 
to speedily reach the number of sheep to the square mile that you pos- 
sess under unfavorable conditions, and then we shall have over 35,- | 
000,000, or nearly as many as are now in the entire Union. The in- | 
cidental advantages also go to you and not to us; and yet you seize | 
upon this with a blind and reckless spirit of carping, misrepresentation, | 
and complaint, and say it is sectional and unfriendly. 

Yes, gentlemen, the future of this industry is in the South and in 
the West, where land ischeap and the climate favorable. Theclimate | 
in the far Northwest, say well west of Minnesota, is far milder than it is 
from thereeast. Our far West, with the south current and winds of the | 
Pacific, has the climate of Western Europe. In the middle and eastern 
section we have the climate of Eastern and Central Europe. Whatisthe | 





West? Gentlemen do not seem to know what the West means. Mis- 
souri is not in the West. Missouri is well advanced in the eastern part 
of our country. My own State of Arkansas is not in the West. Ar- | 
kansas is in the eastern part of ourcountry. Half of the State of Kan- | 
sas, even, isin the eastern part of our country. In that part of our 
country west of the western borders of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, and beyond the borders of Texas, excluding even the 
State of California, which will not leng grow wool, there is a territory 
of 1,401,900 square mil This portion of our country which hardly) 
fills a part of the mind’s eye of gentlemen when they speak of our 
country, is roundly one-half of the entire country. It is just begin- 
ning to fill up, and it is filling up with sheep, the first, primitive 
toral pursuit of the people of a primitive country. 

Chis part of our country had in 1875 little more than two shee} 
the square mile. It had in 1887 over nine sheep to the square mile. 
There were 179,000 sheep in that vast territory in 1875; and while 
‘ew England and New York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 



























Ohio were losing 1,000,000 of their sheep, and the South was gaining 
ly 5,000,000, thi rion was leaping forward from 179,000 in 1875 
to over 135,000,000 sheep in 1887. 
; 7 } . 7 3 ! 7 1 
t I do not say take free wool while you can get it. I take no stock 
in yourargaments. It seems to me that nothing could be more sui- | 
cidal than for our people to fail to see that we shall produce and are | 
now producing more of our qualities of wool than there is any demand | 


| qualities, to mix with ours, in order 


| count 


| Ocean, whichis sealed against her by : 


for, and that we must have wools of foreign production, of different 


at we May secure lor ourselves 




















not only a large home market, a fit line of product for home con 
tion to extend our manufactures and the consumption of our 
wi n goods in foreign countri 
You may well find a parallel, gentlemen. Wool is a product that is 
used to make clothing, and so iscotton. Weimport, roundly, $1,000,- 
00 worth of cotton eve r to pl en th d clences 1 the 
juality of our American cottons, : 1 I do not believe there i a gent 
in here to-day I I ( 0 . ho wi ld vote 
hn cotton, I ei lain that was 
w he VAS pl » tak ] ix on cot ind when it wa 
tal ( Las eve, 1867 t we it ttl portation of a1 l- 
on dollars 1of foreign cott isan un ted bk ng 
to the A n cot 0 It enlarges tl I 
cotton good Do you suppose t] ld ¢ t 
of wool in this country in a blind and ignorant devotion 1 
interest of cotton? Cotton occupies its own natura 
nixed with wool it is enabled to encroach upon the other fields 
swell and enlarge its domain. There springs up a great inter- 
te b dy oi consumer;rs., So itis with wool. Does the wool-gr 
y that he would destroy if he could the production of cotton 
which enters to such an importantextentinto the manufactures of mixed 


fabrics? He knows perfectly well that the cotton production in this 
is not only enough to offset the wool crop, but that it is some 


three billion pounds—more than ten times the wool crop (if I state th 














figures correctly, somewhat off-hand). Free wool will help our wool- 
rowers just as free cotton helps our cotton-growers 
There is nothing so utterly blind as selfishness. It does seem to me 
the most purblind thing men when our friends from New England raise 
1 protest against free wool. New England is New England no longer 


my ’ 
New England is now Old England. Standing out far to the Northeast, 
a commercial peninsula, with a tariff barrier along the Canadian border 
across which she can not trade, washed on the other side by the Atlantic 
: tariff embargo, she is thus re- 
mote from us and isolated from the world. There hassprung up every 
species of manufacturing far to the west of her, and wedepend upon her 
no longer. Sir, her future is to trade with the contiguous territory to 
the north of her, to trade down the seaboard to the uttermost point of 
our continent, and across the ocean with other climes and peoples. Hex 
future development must be in the line of higher products of manufac- 
tures for us, and of products out of those raw materials which she can 
not afford to haul over long lines of railroad, but which can be brought 
to her cheaply by sea. 

Stop this wretched ‘‘combine’’ for political purposes of taxing crude 
products as well as finished articles. Freight is adequate protection 
for crude and bulky products, and we seek by large appropriations for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors to make even this lower than 
itis. Why countervail this by laying high taxes? Why “ grind the 
seed-corn’’ of the people by taxing crude products that constitute the 
base for making, through various mutations, the final crop of finished 
articles fit for consumption? We are like the horse, unrestrained by 
bridle or reason, that enters the spring corn and destroys all hope of 
autumn and winter forage. With raw products free we have only the 
finished products left to tax. Why should New England fear that the 
removal of one tax means the removal of both? Her thinking men, all 


1 
] 
i 


| thinking men, know that the double tax in combination is so unwise, 


so oppressive to consumers that only in case they can not be separated 
is there danger of a repeal of both. 

Who says free raw material means free finished products? Not tl 
Democracy, who want enlightened taxation and good faith instead of a 
wretched ‘‘combine’’ to extort that which can not stand upon the basis 
of reason and fair play. ‘These appeals to selfishness are unwise and un- 


| patriotic. No man with good and reasonable purposes needs to go into 


them, and all reasonable and good men should oppose them. What 
we propose endangers no home market. It expands and confirms the 





| home trade. It is a question of a good home market as opposed to 
| bad home market. And in this way only can we also expect to enjoy a 


fair share of the foreign trade. A few manufacture all that the many 
consume. We now manufacture in excess of our wants. We need to 
manufacture more largely still. We can not, as we are now doing, 


increase the ratio of comsumption at home. We need to improve our 








home conditions and to open up trade with those parts of the world 
that are consumers and not producers of our products. It is a qu 
tion, then, between two good markets as opposed to our handicapné 
burdened, trust-ridden market, with consumption restricted by ever 


conceivable restriction upon cheap production. This comes of holdin 
that the burdens of war are the blessings of peace. 
Gentlemen can not talk two ways and be right in both. I do1 






hold to their doctrine of the benefit to the wool-grower of the t l 
wool. But by their reasoning we of the South make a sacrifice w 

we offer free wool. Then they need not cry sectionalism. But I v 

say, and I say it heartily, that the interest of New England is dear to 
me asa part of our common country. i admire the people of those 
grand old Commonwealths, their history, their genius and culture, 
their method and thrift, and their sturdy virtue. They and my an- 
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They not only refused to concur in any reduction, but they stood 
like a stone wall to prevent the question even from going to the Sen- 
ate, which was and is under the control of their party. 

But, sir, it is not alone in Congress that we should look for evidence 
that the present attitude of the Kepublican party is one in defense ot 
the present rates of tariff taxation. That is what they mean now by 





protection I hold in my hand a recent communication from the East- 
ern Pig Iron Association, in which they say: 
The i} ! t! existen of an ala plus I de- 


Again they say: 

Abolish the duty and you reduce the revenue from it. Make a duty high 
enough to prohibit importations, and you reduce the revenue. 

They know we do not propose to ‘‘abolish’’ the duties on finished 
products to any general extent, and that it can not bedone. We ought 
to reduce, then, to a proper revenue point, but they propose to limit 
revenues by making taxes so high as to exceed the ability of the peo- 
ple to consume goods at the prices the import tax would raise them to. 
Then the domestic ‘‘association’’ could put up the domestic products 
‘‘as high as the country can stand.’’ 

Again they say: 

Why this reduction of duties? Revision of the tariff is necessary to adapt 


it to the changes, amounting in some instances almost to a revolution in busi- 
which have taken place since the tariff law of 1883. But revision is not 


reduction A consistent and logical revision of the tariff would increase many | 


ol the present rates. 

Sir, the bill may be faulty in some of its details, and doubtless it is, 
and no bill will ever be proposed that will be absolutely perfect in 
every particular, but it involves the principle of reduction of taxes as 
opposed to the principle of prohibitory taxes; of necessary taxation as 
opposed to unnecessary taxation. No tax will stop imports unless it 
is so high that our people can not sell their own goods at the advanced 
price it permits. Asit is not a question of detail, so itis not a question 
of faction. This measure of guarded reduction is the general average 
of reform sentiment and purpose. 

| will give the position of the Republican party in the recent past 
directly; but as farther evidence of its present position I quote from 
the recent speech of Senator SHERMAN before the Home Market Club, 
in Boston. He said: 

Wherever any industry which can be conducted in this country with reason- 
able success needs a moderate increase in duty for its protection, to give it, and 
in this way to check foreign importations and lessen the revenue. 

He also said: 

The direct taxes upon American productions levied by our internal-revenue 
laws which interfere with the industry of our people should be modified or re- 


pealed. In this way the revenues of the Government should be reduced so as 
to supply only enough revenue to pay the expenses of the Government wisely 


fund for the gradual reduction of the public debt. 


The language, upon the same occasion, of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] who serves on the Ways and Means 
Committee with us here, and who is worthy of the highest honors his 
party can bestow, was substantially the same. This is what they all 
mean by revision and reduction now: To revise higher and to reduce 
the taxes on spirits and tobacco only while they retain and increase 
the war rates upon the necessities of life reached throngh the tariff. I 
may observe that I italicize certain words in the quotation just read. 

Gentlemen seem to forget that these demands are false to all the old 
demands and doctrines of protection. The present accepted creed, 
which dates, as I will show, from 1883—only five short years ago—is a 
new crusade and a new departure. It is protection dictated by the 
protected classes solely, and it is protection run mad. What thought 
Mr. Clay about the permanency of protection. In the Senate in 1538 
Mr. Clay said: 

No one, Mr. President, in the commencement of the protective policy ever 
supposed that it was to be perpetual. We hoped and believed that temporary 
protection extended to our infant manufactures would bring them up and en- 
able them to withstand competition with those of Europe. If the protective 
policy were entirely to cease in 1812, it would have existed twenty-six years 
from 1816, or eighteen from 1824—quite as long as, at either of those periods, its 
friends supposed might be necessary.—Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, Volume II, 
page 113, 

What have we now. These periods have all expired and we have 
had a run of nearly thirty years since 1861, and now we hear that pro- 
tection must be perpetual, and at even higher rates than those imposed 
in war, and to countervail the then existing direct taxes on manufact- 
ures and incomes. 

[ will pause for a moment in this historical review to show the dif- 
ference between the taxes laid and the taxes paid. The returns show 
our average rate of taxes paid to be 47.10 per cent. on the dollar ondu- 
tiable imports. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], in 
speaking upon this subject, on page 17 of his speech, says: 

To illustrate: The duty of cognac oil is 533 percent. If everything else were 
admitted free of duty—if after the close of the war we had putall else on the free- 


list—it would be literally true that the average rate on dutiable goods would be 
533 per cent.,and greater now than during the war. 


This duty is about prohibitory. Our imports of cognac oil last year 
were just 16 ounces, valued at $12. The tax was $64, or, say, 533 per 
cent., as stated. Now, in this same class of volatile or essential oils 
there is, after several special enumerations, the item of ‘‘all other es- 
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sential oilsand combinations of.’’ On these the rate of taxation is 25 
per cent. 

The interests of the protected classes have been looked after under the 
specifications. The last rate permitsimports. We brought in $131,867 
under thé last clause, and collected duties amounting to $32,966.75, 
Now, the remarks of the gentleman would lead us to suppose that we 
uld these two rates of taxation together, divide them by two, and thus 
get the average rate as expressed in the 47.10 percent. general average. 
this would give us, if we taxed only these two items, a rate of 279 per 
cent. But that isexactly whatisnotdone. The total imports, namely, 
$131,867 and $12 are added together, making $131,879. This is divided 
into the tax received, namely, $32,966.75 and $64, making $33,030.75. 
The total imports are divided into this and we have the average of tax 
paid, namely, less than 25.0001 per cent. 

The big tax does not show in the returns, as there are little or no re- 
turnsunderit. It was meant, as such taxes are, to be for ‘‘ protection.’’ 


| Suppose the $12 of cognac oil had not come in and only these two taxes 


existed. The returns would show the rate of taxation paid 25 per cent., 
while the actual average of the tax laid would be 279 per cent. Sir, 
the whole tariff is like unto this. Take the list the gentleman made 
his selection from. See how forcibly it illustrates the difference between 
the tax laid and the tax paid. Being atax upon consumption, its worst 
features are concealed by somewhat lower prices being charged for many 
local products than that of the foreign product plus the tax, and hence 
no imports and no revelation in the returns of the tax laid and in large 
share collected by the private citizen for his personal and private benetit 
and use. The average tax paid in this list of six articles is 25 per cent. 
I Jeave off fractions of less than 1 per cent. The taxes laid upon these 


| articles are as follows: 


Per eent. 
ee tr RL IIE oss nn ss disd onccnndcessmsonccscuddocsonsnineveuceceess Savencin GP OO 
Cognac ether, $4 an ounce 5 







Fruit ether, oils, or essences, $2.5 =229 
Fusel oil, 10 per cent............ 1 
Rum oil, 50 cents an ounce... =100 


All other essential oils and combi 


pi ciord Sdeadcoemsietocte penbibui chsh edésen-cenpbepd osidunn ga @ioustauasnanesensedtountcxsesens . 1,265 
Divide 1,265 by 6, the number of articles in the list the gentleman 
cited from, and we have 210 per cent., the average amount of the tax 
laid upon the list while the imports show a rate paid of 25 per cent., 
most of the rates being prohibitory. He and his party now discuses 
the question of high taxes, and cite 25 per cent. here and 47 per cent. 

upon the whole tariff as the measure of our burdens. 
I now resume the historical review of the present tariff. The base 


—-~ 


| of this tariff is the low tariff of 1857. The act of 1857 received two to 
G wisely | one of the votes of New England. Ft received the sanction of every 
and economically administered, and to carry out the provisions of the sinking | 


vote in the House from Massachusetts and from*Maine. You do not 
need to go to the Confederate constitution for the economic doctrine of 
a revenue tariff and of the low tariff of 1857. What you contend for 
now is not found inany constitution, nor, except for the last five years, 
in the doctrine of any political party. 

When the higher tariff of 1861, the Republican tariff, was adopied, 
Mr. MorrILi, who had charge of the bill in the House, used the fol- 
lowing language: 

There are no duties proposed on any articles for the simple purpose of pro- 
tection alone. The highest duties in the bill are proposed for the purpose of 
revenue, The manufact: rers might get along with lower duties, but we require 
the revenue. (May 8, 1860, page 1974.) 

This is the same bill that failed to become law until after the South- 
ern members largely withdrew and theSenate became Republican. The 


| House was already Republican. 


Sir. the degree of protection extended in 1861 was apologized for then, 
and the statement was made by the father of the present war tariff that 
it exceeded even in that day the needs of the protected classes. As | 
stated before, we had been getting eight and eleven millions of dollars 
a year revenue from the sales of public lands. The great prosperity 
of the country since 1846 had led to excessive speculation inland. The 
sharp panic of 1857—-the result of this—and lasting only a tew months, 
had the effect, however, of showing the people that this kind of property 
had been unduly stimulated, and capital sought new channels. This 
caused these receipts to fall below $1,000,000 a year and to continue 
very small. We needed revenues, and the tariff of 1861, though con- 
fessedly protective, as all tariffs upon competing imports are, was more 
for revenue that was needed than for protection that was not needed. 
We see, however, how the protection is held on to. 

In 1862, under the exigencies of war, there was brought in another 
tariff bill which read as follows: 


TITLE. 
[Second session Thirty-eighth Congress, 1862.] 

A bill (H. R. 531) increasing temporarily the duties on imports, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill was approved by Mr. Lincoln July 14, 1862. 

This bill was not for protection in the sense that its rates are now con- 
tended for. The present doctrine was not the doctrine of LINcoLN and 
MorRILL. The only protective feature or purpose in it was to compen- 
sate for the time being for the internal taxes that were cotemporane- 
ously laid upon and against these industries. And yet, Mr. MORRILL, 
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obeying the behests of the privileged classes who still conte nd for the | ening drugs to those who ta t I 
continuance of these restrictions upon trade for the subsidies they get | bv it is the man who sells the 
} } lo | vA ry? 1 +) { wine f +} \ ‘ 
from them, now seeks to perpetuate them, and even the shade of the I ha clipped f ‘ N 
great and good Lincoln is invoked for this unholy purpose, so at \ nee Ww hwek vy is ac te and 
from all that he ever said or did. The rates were for rever r the This is w HH v" — . tod 
Government, and went beyond the rates of 1861, which, as we have | States S ; 
seen, went beyond the needs of protection. Now they a1 t me ; , ; 
by the Government for public purposes, nor by the class r private Men 
purposes, yet they still contend for them, although they : ited by} plus 
the long continuance of such high rates. Sete ae, , 3 
Mr. MORRILL, in introducing this bill, on June 27, 156 : 
The bill, however, has been prepared for the purpose of ma r addit ‘ . . . fia Pate i ) = a ; 
revenue, and for the purpose, when it is possibl g g « <a “ : 7 
the inte al-tax bill j mn 
In debate, at the same time, June 27, 1862, the following occurred Sir, this bill is in tl ne. 1 short of d | that M 
Mr. Trary. I would inquire of the gentleman from V« 2 : a 4 —— ai ‘ evera ‘ 
not been the understanding of the Committee on Ways and Means tha ™ . — aa ' > : . ’ 
wherever a manufactured article was affected by the excise | t ‘ le Views he expresses | sir, look a ‘ 
should be protected by this bill corresponding|y ? aa Repub! ns See what a ch r 3 co e ¢ t é 
Mr. Morri.uy, of Vermont. That has en our idea : ' 
1 charge notl 1a ha I su en 
rhe clear understanding and purpose was further expressed June 27, | who have for en all that thev ev we t t. excel 
1862, as follows: ve years pas They have » then ; arms of 1 
Mr. De LAno. If ere is anything that the Committee on Ways i Meat ' ore tur aa \ ] . . 4 . — 
. . > ma acturers ina Ly IN ) i ( irn p 
have endeavored to i ileate in the House it was that where int 1x Was : Sen 4 , 
imposed to raise internal revenue they wou i make it up or cor MUCU >, “MUL Y ‘ ‘ i iF 
by a corresponding duty upon foreign importations we need organization and mi \ nula i i organ d 
. : 7 ch t I \ i 
And upon the same date the following was said \ i 
. : { right nd d ) t I ‘ é to ‘ ) 
Mr. Morriuu. I would not propose any additional duties ght a dec é é é | 
and they only grow out of the extreme necessity of the hou 1 = 1 vivise abou or to tor! ilate ¢ . n 1D é é the re 
more revenue—— : ; shall pay. 
Mr. Lovesoy. If I understand the gentleman from Vert t,t t I f 4 . 1M Mor! r, said on Jai 19 1864 wv ‘ 
the purpose of protection, and not for the purpose of revenu aS a * Sie 
Mr. Morri tu. Certainly not. tariff tax was made to ¢ ev the l enu ‘ \ 
. . ifuctured products: 
Mr. Lovejoy was suspicious. He wanted the matter cl y ut ' 
stood. I submit that all doubt was cleared away, so far as languag I suppose 
could possibly do so. Yet the maintenance to-day of these rates and In the same debat ‘mM y 
of subsequent increases, and the concession of still higher rates upon | nois, said 
the necessities of life, and that, too, after all the direct taxes upon a 
these manufactures have been long ago repealed, is made the test o ur 
latter-day Republicanism. They want, not a Government tariff and Upon the s —T Phadde of Pe . Fel 


the whole people’s tax, but a rich man’s tariff and a poor man’s tax I y 15, 1864, said 
Would that we could get something like back to the tariff that 
confessedly too high in 1861. which 
Sir, what were the expressions of the administration, speaking through Thus Mr. Stevens »s vs that th pose of 
the illustrious Secretary of the Treasury, afterwards Chief-,J ustice Chase raise revenue for the Government and ttor 
during these times. Mr. Lincoln confined himself in his messages to | need of the manuiacturers and mine-ow1 
questions of the war, leaving to his Secretary of the Treasury to voice It is interesting to note that at this time th 
what was necessary and right as tocommercial and fiscal matters. We | sylvania |Mr. KeLLey | did not deny that thes 
know that in all things Mr. Lincoln was conservative, and selfish | the price of the necessaries of life, as his pr it dev toa 
clamor would no more cause him to yield to the extravagant demand cy for times of peace leads him to extenuate or den Neither did 
of the privileged classes to-day than perils moved him then think it other than one of the calamities and prices of se end 
On July 4, 1861, Secretary Chase, speaking of himself in t third | are those who made money, and t nd he now to keep up this 
person, said: irt of the hardship of the more common lot of m On January 21, 
He ventures to recommend only such modifications of the existing 
will produce the principal part of the needed revenue rhe increased cost the r essa 3 . it t i 3 
In his next message, on December 9, 1861, the Secretary saw no ee oe Ue preser nity and ¢ on ef 
need of any change but for revenue. He said: P igh eee 


; 5 Armed treason s gone; but ime ta t ipon i 
Reflection has only confirmed his opinion that adequate provis for taxa ‘ of life are left Whrv is ¢] 
: : cessities o are lef vy is tl 
tion for ordinary expenditures for prompt payment of interest on e pub ne coe aie ae 
debt existing, and for the gradual extinction of the principal, is indispensabk rhen we come tothe tariff bill of 18 rease ve 
to a sound system of finance, What was the purpose ? Was it for the it or for th 





Beyond this he did not go. facturers? How long were these increases, like the others, to endure ? 
But, sir, ata later day Mr. Chase saw that there were those who were | Were they also to be temporary or were they to be permanent? Let 
prospering greatly out of the calamities of their country. Hesawthat | ussee. On June 28, 1866, Mr. MorrtLi, having charge of the bill, 
they would seek to perpetuate those conditions, however they may | said 
have arisen and by whatever pledges they may have been obtained rhe present bill is not likely to suit everybody, and I l it only as a 
which were contributory to their wealth. Nearly every ill wind blows | POTSTY Measure. Ht to be introduced a Se ee 
somebody some good, and we usually find these beneficiaries advocates 
of ill winds. The incidental industrial bounties were being reaped by 
the few. They began to preach the doctrine that the whole Republican 
party was destined to adopt in 1883—just twenty-one years later—that 
war rates of tariff taxes upon the necessities of life make a good per- 
manent peace policy; that when vou impose internal taxes and put 


present conditi 
The Government was sorely presse d for mone y. It had had to pay off 
the armies, and had come to the end of temporary « lient 
How different the vie i I 
different the test of Republic: 
Will the people follow the new departure of the last five years? \ 





iblicans t from now. How 








a : . ; have no dispute under existing conditions with men who pr e t 
tariff rates to countervail as against the competitor abroad it is good to | , tl . r pled f t} R assy i ee ’ ; 
i : . “ an . creep 1e former pledges of 1e hep lican part’ e day when da 
repeal the internal tax and keep up that of the tariff, which by its re- | ~ i I | ! t 


a 
a , 2 ; ; 7 pute would arise over measures proposed for adoption would be at leas 
strictions upon trade yields a bounty until domestic production catches | ? ; =. “al 


«al ¢ J . = . — - teat ’ } } Tyeary raegy ear 
up with domestic consumption; and then you can still be protected, as Saeed pt a oa er: a seatinieni ae aed aiid npg “ 
a special favor, from the regulation of international competition, and : “ a “ bs on "Waa tee, seal a aie cn wpe wrap a 4 aes 
you can form a trust. So, on December 4, 1862, Secretary Chase sends = a nal ee ae aaa ae ongoing 7 ne cae ~* a — ee ye 
this significant note of warning: 7 — O CVER & PrOovective ta ,as formerly and properly so called. 


The Secretary does not yield to the phantasy that taxation is a |! I "soe per! etly hor est and frank vith the people 
: - ° eo - en ae oo ae What exasperates the other side of the House is that we refuse to be 
How well does this comport with the opinion of that other calm and | hasty, foolish, rash, or unmindtul of the needs and equities of those 
wise man of that day (Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts), who certainly | industries, well placed, which have been brought forth prematurel 
would not to-day be found urging that taxation is a blessing, even | by protection and can not as yet fairly stand reductions. Such ho 
when viewed in the novel garb given it by the distinguished gentleman | est claims in fair and honest measure have nothing to fear fi 


from Ohio [ Mr. Burrerwortu |, who calls it ‘‘a commercial regula- | Their only peril lies in being used by those who s« to put t tariff 
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tion.’’ Call high taxes ‘‘a commercial regulation’? and you are all | to oppressive uses and to practice bad faith with the people. If every 
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In speaking upon the tariff bill following the report of Secretary Mc- 
Culloch, and in the line of the quotation I have just made, Mr. Mor- 
RILL, on June 28, 1866, said: 


the people or the tariff. In that event the tariff will go 
h 


Although our present tariff, in ordinary times,would be likely to be denounced 
as prohibitive, yet we find it practically productive beyond all precedent, yield- 
ing forthe year ended June 30, 1866, nearly one hundred millions more in gold 
than was ever before realized, or about $170,000,000. 

W hile the present bil! is indisputably to preserve the aggregate of our internal 
revenue, it will not be likely to diminish, even if it does not increase, the rev- 
enue from imports, 


Speaking in the same connection, he expressed the hope— 


That a better time is coming, when Jabor will be more abundant, taxation less 
onerons, and when our paper money shall be good for its entire face value. God 
speed the day. 

On December 3, 1866, Secretary McCulloch, in his report, said: 

You 
in stating his views to Hon. David A. Wells, special commissioner of 
the revenue, appointed to investigate the question of taxation— 
will therefore endeavor first to secure for the Government a revenue commen- 
surate with its necessities, and, secondly, to propose such modifications of the 
tariff laws now in force as will better adjust and equalize the duties upon foreign 
imports with the internal taxes upon home productions, If this last result can 
be obtained without detriment to the revenue, by reducing taxation upon raw 
materials and the machinery of home productions rather than by increasing the 
rates of imports, it would, in my opinion, be decreasing the cost of production 
and increasing the purchasing power of wages and greatly promote the interest 
of the whole country. 

Again he says, in speaking of taxation: 

Always a complex and difficult question, it is particularly so at the present 
time Prior to the rebellion it had no relation to internal taxes, for this form 
of Federal taxation was then unknown to our people. It had little connection 
with the currency, for until the year 1862, although the banks had repeatedly 
suspended specie payments, specie was the only legal recognized standard. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, with all of these utterances and with all of 
these facts showing that this was a temporary measure, the principle 
and the rates then embodied for the Government are held to-day by the 
Republican party as a claim of need and right for the manufacturers, 
and the highest rates as a permanent and lawful prize of protection; 
and to assail them is to assail an idol that they are now ready at any 
and at all times to defend. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me a moment? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam ready to admit that I have learned something 
since 1864. Does not the gentleman believe that one may learn some- 
thing in that time? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I understand the gentleman 
very well. I think his reply is avery honestone. Thatisabout what 
I would expect from a man of his known integrity of character. The 
gentleman admitted fairly and squarely that these taxes, laid in time 
of war, with apologies and pledges from every leader of the Republican 
side, who stated at the time that they were temporary and for a tem- 
porary and special purpose, and that they had raised the cost of the 
necessaries of life; be admits that these pledges are now all spurned 
and that these rates are now part and parcel of the fixed and perma- 
nent creed and policy of the Republican party. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.| And I submit that if the people of this country 
desire anything like a reduction of taxes from the high war rates then 
imposed, they must look to the Democratic party and to that party 
alone for such action. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; he failed utterly to 
understand me. I beg of you to understand me to say that I plead 
guilty to having learned something since 1864; and I stand upon my 
opinions in this year rather than upon the views that I held twenty- 
four years ago. My friend may not have learned anything in that 
time, but I would not like to make such a confession for myself. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I trust the venerable and dis- 
tinguished gentleman may long live, and that as long as he lives he 
may learn, and that in his learning he may yet come back to the best 
conclusion of his more vigorous manhood, that no people on earth can 
ever hope to enrich themselves by high taxation. [Applause. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I was a free-trader until 1857. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I think we have about ex- 
hausted this point; but Ido not wish to appear discourteous to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania by seeming to cut him off. 

Mr. KELLEY. Nor doI wish to be discourteous. I had not had 
time to fully digest protectionist views. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Let us come to a later period. 
A gentleman, now a distinguished candidate for the Republican Pres- 
idential nomination—but hardly upon the basis of the sentiments I 
quote from—Mr. ALLISON, in his very ablespeech in this House on the 
24th and 25th of* March, 1870, said: 

I desire to call the attention of the committee to the growth of the present 
tariff. In 1861, at the close of the Thirty-sixth Congress, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment was changed by the passage of what was called the “ Morrill tariff;” 
a tariff prepared in the interests of protection, and distinguished from the tariff 
of 1846 and of 1857 by the imposition of heavy duties upon articles manufactured 
in this country,and by admitting free of duty many raw materials used in such 
manufactures. This tariff was modified twice during the year 1861 for the pur- 


pose of increasing the revenue, but upon leading articles remained substan- 
tially the same until July M, 1862, when a thorough revision of the tariff of 1861 
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was made. By this revision the tariff was increased generally to compensate 
for the internal-revenue tax, and upon a few articles for the purpose of increas- 
ing the revenue. Mr, Stevens,in debate, said that the principle adopted was 
the one that was mentioned when the tax bill was under consideration, namely 
the additional duty was fixed as nearly as possible at the same rate as taxa- 
tion, except in a few cases, where necessary to correct errors in the present 
tariff. 
* * “ % ‘ * 

Mr. Shellabarger, then a member from Ohio, rose in his seat and asked Mr. 
Morr. if there was any increase of duty over and above the tariff of 1861, 
save and except the compensating duty made necessary by internal-revenue 
taxes. Mr. Morrit said in reply that there was no increase except for that 
purpose, or for the purpose of reyenue upon articles not produced in this coun- 
try. 


Mr. ALLISON added: 


At the ciose of his speech Mr. Morriit made this pledge : 

“ This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must give 
it our support as such.”’ 7 

Again, he speaks of it as ‘‘a war measure, imposed by the necessities of the 
Government, the scarcity of laborers, and the enormous direct taxation.” 


And further on in that speech Mr. ALLISON said: 


This large internal-revenue tax was made the excuse and the cause of the ad- 
vance of the tariff of July 14, 1862,and June 30, 1864. I quoted the language yes- 
terday of the then chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 1862, Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, himself a protectionist, and certainly in favor of the protec- 
tion of the great interest of Pennsylvania, iron. He made a pledge upon this 
floor in 1862 that those additions of duties upon manufactured articles imported 
in this country were made necessary because of the internal-revenue taxes. 
Both he and Mr. MorRILu, subsequently chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, declared that the act of June 30, 1864, was a temporarv measure, a war 
measure, and was not intended as a measure which should remain upon the 
statute-book as a protective tariff in the time of peace. 


Then yielding the floor for a moment to Mr. Cox, who had been a 
member of the conference committee of the two Houses, that gentle- 
man said: 


I desire to say, in addition to what has been said by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr,. ALiison]}, that I was on the committee of conference upon the tariff of 
1864. The reason why that conference report was made as it was made, the rea- 
son given by Mr. MorriLuand Mr. Fessenden, was that the internal tax had been 
raised, but that the moment that tax was reduced they would be in favor of re- 
ducing the custom duties, That was understood when the report was made 
upon the tariff of 1864; it was one of the conditions leading the conference com- 
mittee to report that measure. 

Then Mr. ALLISON resumed the floor and said: 

It is admitted by all that the increase of the tariff was commenced and carried 
on upon the basis of the protective duties of the Morill tariff of 1861; the in 
crease of direct taxation, added to the price of domestic manufactures, rendered 
an increased tariff necessary in order to prevent our country being flooded with 
cheaper foreign productions, Certainly, then, upon the decrease of internal 
taxation the tariff may be, and ought to be, decreased in proportion, the danger 
being no longer in existence which was sought to be averted by these increased 
duties. ' 

3ut I may be asked how this reduction shall be made. I think it should be 
made upon all leading articles, or nearly all; and for that purpose, when I get 
the opportunity in the House,if no gentleman doesit before me, I shall move 
that the pending bill be recommitted to the Ways and Means Committee with 
instructions to report a reduction upon existing rates of duty equivalent to 20 
per cent. upon the existing rates, or one-fifth reduction. Even this will not be 
a full equivalent for the removal of all internal taxes npon manufactures, It 
will not be difficult to make a reduction upon this basis, 


Now, as to the amount, again, of the direct tax, long since all repealed, 
to offset which the present compensatory or equivalent tariff duties 
still retained were laid, I quote from the same speech of Mr, ALLISON. 
He said: 

The total of this domestic tax amounted in the fiscal year 1865-'66 to the enor- 
mous sum of $310,000,000; and upon domestic goods alone to the sum of $1 
226,784. 

All of this domestic tax of over $128,000,000 has long since been 
repealed. 

But let us look at some still later utterances about the ‘‘ compensa- 
tory’’ part of the present tariff. Mr. MORRILL, on May 9, 1870, said: 

At the same time it is a mistake of the friends ofa sound tariff to insist upon 
the extreme rates imposed during the war if less will raise the necessary rev- 
enue, 

How must this sound to those who object to the present bill upon the 
ground that it will not reduce the revenues and that this bill is unjust 
to manufactures? And in the same speech he says: 

Whatever percentage of duties were imposed upon foreign goods to cover in- 
ternal taxes upon home manufactures should not now be claimed as the lawful 


prize of protection when such taxes have been repealed. There is nolongeran 
equivalent. 
« 








* * * * * * 

Protection has here no legitimate claims, and it may be taken off whenever 
direct taxes are repealed and less revenue is desired. 

It was under some sense of obligation to the people that at that time, 
1870, a reduction of the small extent of 10 per cent. was made in the 
tariff. ‘This was only a very partial keeping of the pledges that had 
been given. ‘The love of money was stronger than every consideration 
of humanity and of honor. Only this much was done, and even this 
was not permitted to stay, for in 1875 the 10 per cent. was restored 
back to the tariff and to the manufacturers, as I previously stated. 

What said Senator SHERMAN in 1868? in his report on an Inter- 
national Monetary Standard, June 9, 1868, page 180, he says: 


Every advance towards a free exchange of commodities isan advance in civ- 
ilization; every obstruction to a free exchange is born of the same narrow, des- 
potie spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peaceful com- 
merce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; every facil- 
ity to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and production, 
and promotes civilization, Nothing is worse than sectionalism within a nation, 
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be put to it for a forcibl ue with them for years to con l 











Mr. Garfield stand? uid, spea I 
repeated the same language here on April 1, 
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ives 1 that one extreme school of economists would 

















all manufactured art sin the hands of foreign produ sby! 
possible for our manufacturers to compete with them t othe r 
school, by making it im sible for the foreigner to sell his compet V es in 
our market, would give e people no immediate check upon th vh 
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ate the price asthey please. This is my doctrine 
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year approach more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we shall be 
nearly able to compete with other nations on equal terms, Iam fora pr 
tion which leads to ultimate free trade 
. ¢ ; 27 

Again Mr. Garfield said 

Mr. Chairn g the possibilities of the situation, t believe the true 

ourse f r ytection to pursue is to reduce the rates on imp . 
wherever we l safely do so, and accepting neither of the extrer 


loctrines urged on tl 


iis floor, endeavor to establish a stable policy that w 
commend itself to all patriotic and thoughtful people. 
You observe, sir, that General Garfield does not say to all patriotic 
and thoughtful Republicans merely, but to all such ‘‘ people,’’ which 
includes reasonable men of all schools of thought. If we were at 1 





the first time, 


under a2 p 


begining of things, if we were proposing to lay taxes for 


instead of dealing, as we are, with conditions grown up 


“t 





icy of high protection y frankly that I for one would fight ever 
protective ture offer i ve must be reasonable; we must be 





*“thoughtiul;”’ mu ize dependencies and equities; we must 





be just. We are at e concluding end of a policy, not at its incep- 
tion. Thi the inception of repealing of rates, not of establishing 
I es. Under these conditions there is no element of conflict between 
this bill and this line of policy laid down by General Garfield. Ther 


tion taken, I may say, by a single 
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Then he rallies the cohorts of monopoly and works for a 
in the following fine style: 


ce 


combine ’”’ 


From the Philadelphia Press, December 30, 1882.] 


PIG-IRON MANUFACTURERS AND THE TARIFF, 
To the editor of the Press 
Sin: An Associated Press dispatch, given in the papers of to-day, is as follows: 
* PrrrspurGu, December 27. 


‘The pig-iron manufacturers met here to-day and formed a national protective 
iation. The committee appointed to go to Washington reported that hard 
work would be required to maintain a fair duty on pig-iron, as an effort was to 
be made by the free-trade element to have the duty of $%, recommended by the 
Tariff Commission, reduced to $5,”’ 

The only safety to the pig-iron manufacturers in the present crisis is to join 
hands with the Book Trade Association, of Philadelphia, in demanding thatthe 
Committee on Ways and Means shall open their doors to all those who have 
grievances to complain of in the proposed tariff of the Tariff Commission. Let 
the people have a hearing, and daylight will be put through this bill, and the 
commit: ee will be so enlightened on the subject and in regard to the feelings of 
those interested that they will not report it to the House, Let all the industries 
stand shoulder to shoulder in defense of the rights of each other, and the bill 
will be promptly and readily killed, as it should and must be. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 


New York, December 28, 1882. 


He then pretends that we love high taxes, and abuses poor Mr. John 


L. Hayes and others for their temerity in temporarily questioning it, in | 


the following manner: 


> 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, January 1, 1883. ] 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE TARIFF 


To the Editor of the Inquirer: 


Sir: In a Washington dispatch in the Inquirer of to-day I find the following : 
Mr. John L. Hayes, president of the Tariff Commission, said to-day that the 
Committee on Ways and Means is doing just what the commission would have 
done had the time permitted. They are putting in an article here and thereand 
completing the classification rather than materially changing the rates recom- 
mended by the commission. ‘The changes made,’ he said, ‘are no reflection 
whatever; the work being done by the committee is quite necessary and 
proper a 

This tariff bill is raw, disjointed, and wholly unfit to be enacted into law, and 
before it can be put into proper shape “ the representative men of various inter- 
ests’ must make their ‘‘ comments and suggestions,”’ which can only be prop- 
erly done by meeting the committee face to face. For the committee to persist 
in their refusal to meet these representatives is little short of criminal, and will 
endanger the prosperity and happiness of the American people. 

Just here let me say that there has been no real demand for a radical change 
in the tariff, unless it has come from the other side of the water. The people, 
having now had a rest from the torments of their Government since January, 
1879, when the Treasury Department ceased operating on the currency, simply 
desire to be let alone, and there is nothing they more fear than the assembling 
of Congress, when alone their peace and happiness are threatened. ‘‘ Never 
since this world was peopled,” writes a valued correspondent in the West, ‘‘ was 
there so vast a body of human beings in one nationality enjoying so much of real 
liberty and independence and abounding comfort and prosperity as was real- 
ized by the American people on the beautiful Christmas morning.”’ ‘To real- 
ize for one moment,” he adds, “‘ that all this great prosperity and happiness is 
now in danger of being destroyed by the weakness of Hayes and other professed 
or pretended protectionists on the Tariff Commission is enough to blanch the 
cheek of every patriot in the land, It is a crime against humanity of the most 
stupendous character, and every man in high place or low who aids or abets in 
the work will cover himself with infamy.” 


COMMISSION AND THE TARIFY. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 30, 1882. 


Was there ever such bigotry and insolence since the world was made? 
Yet it is just such stuff as we hear here every day. 

He throws out a clumsy bait to the South in this style: 

The fact is that some of the New England manufacturers, especially of cotton 
goods, are more inimical to protection than are the Democrats of the South, be- 
cause they are instinctively monopolists, and feel that they have less to fear 
from foreign competition than they have from the growing manufacturing in- 
caustries which are now assuming such grand proportions among the cotton-fields 
of the South. 

1 repeat what I substantially said in the earlier part of my remarks 
that we have no feeling of hostility toward the New England people or 
toward any people, either at home or abroad; but while we are friendly 
we need not be fools. The South is the place for making coarse cotton 
goods for fifty years tocome. We make and sell them now at free-trade 
prices, and some of our mills sell exclusively in foreign markets. Free 
trade, then, can not reduce our prices for goods. It would only give 
us cheaper machinery, cheaper freight, and cheaper facilities for ex- 
change of money. It would be an unmixed blessing to us. Some 
others can not stand it just now. We are willing to stand shackled 
with these selfish, feudal restrictions upon our trade until the mush- 
room industries can fairly stand the blessed air and sunlight of liberty. 

As further evidence of the kind of ‘‘ fire in the rear’’ that made the 
Republicans finally throw up their reduction bill, I now read a quotation 
Mr. Baird made with marked approval on January 9, 1883. Here they 
are pitching into the Finance Committee of the Senate: 


The action of the Senate Finance Committee in so promptly reporting a tariff 


bill was a general surprise. The committee did its work quietly and secretly, 
and the representatives of the various industries interested, who have been ar- 
riving here in large numbers, find they have come a day after the fair. The 
Senators consider themselves sufficiently familiar by this time with the ques- 
tions involved in an alteration of tariff rates,and are tired of hearing the same 
arguments repeated year after year by interested advocates. This year the Fi- 
nance Committee declined to hear any such pleas orally, though they announced 
their willingness to receive any such arguments which might be made in writing. 


Ife then gets very close to our venerable and good friend, Judge KEL- 


LEY. ‘I suppose this was one of the times when the Judge ‘‘ learned 
something.’’ He spoke as follows: 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGREV SIONAL RECORD. 





[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, January 29, 1883. ] 
APPLICATION OF THE GAG IN THE TARIFF DEBATE. 


To the Editor of the Inquirer : 

Sir: The Committee on Ways and Means having,after the manner of the 
famous and tyrannical Council of Ten of Venice, which tried and convicted men 
without permitting them to appear before it, refused to hear any one in defense 
of the thousands of industries which are imperiled by proposed tariff legisla- 
tion, it was eminently proper that Judge KeLLEy, the chairman, should offer a 
resolution in the House of Representativesin which it was proposed that * gen- 
eral debate upon the pending bill (H.R. 7313) reported from the Committee on 
WW aysand Means be limited to one day, to be equally divided between the friends 
and opponents of the bill.””. Indeed, it seems a great piece of condescension 
that he or his committee should voluntarily propose to permit any general 
debate upon the measure at all, . 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD 

PHILADELPHIA, January 19, 1883. 

This was a hot time for our Republican friends. They have neve: 
forgotten it. So vivid is their recollection and so distorted their im- 
agination that now they abuse us when we are far more indulgent than 
they were and swear that we are exceeding in enormity anything ever 
heard of. They learned, as Secretary Folger said, that if you wait for 
the manufacturers to consent to a reduction of the tariff you never will 
reduce it. What followed you well know. ‘The party yielded. It 
threw up the bill and brought in a bill from the conference committee 
granting higher duties than either the Senate or the House had au- 
thorized them to grant, and higher than had ever been known. It 
was passed under gag law and was not even read in the House. The 


| tariff was reduced from 42 per cent. to 47 per cent. and ihere it 


stands to-day. This satisfied such reformers as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE], and not a voice save two is raised from 


| the opposite side of the House in all this debate to deny that the yoke 


of the manufacturers is heavy, that the burden upon the people is 


light. This ends the chapter. Theissueisdrawn. Itis finally made 
up. The Democratic party may not go fast. It may goslow. This 


much, however, is beyond dispute, that it is the Democratic party 
alone that proposes to go at all. The people must choose between the 


policy of China and the policy of Christendom, between a policy for 


peace and a policy apologized for even in time of war. 

I have spoken, Mr. Chairman, of the equities which exist under the 
tariff. In addition to this our people who desire a revenue tariff are 
not in favor of a tax on tea and coffee, which would have to be taxed 
to procnre a free-trade revenue tariff. I think the time will come when 
they will favor this tax; but that time is certainly years and perhaps 
many years hence. I think this demand is likely to come first from 
certain classes of our manufacturers in order to displace taxes upon 
articles they use. This brings us, then, apart from the question of sta- 
bility of income, to a tariff upon a broad base rather than to one upon 
a few articles. The reasonable and honest wants of protection can not 
possibly suffer in this case. ‘This makes the fixed contention of th« 
protected classes utterly selfish and unreasonable to my mini. They 
reject reason and justice and stability for a system unreasonable, unjust, 
and hence necessarily unstable. The way they imperil all by acting 
ina grab spirit indicates that they really do not think that they would ly 
seriously hurt if the whole system were wiped out. But be this as it 
may, we must have revenue and we can not afford to absolutely wip 
it out. Substitute taxes upon incomes, occupations, etc., could bi 
laid; but this will not be done unless the people are forced to revolu- 
tionary fiscal legislation. Gentlemen, you have seen the railroad powei 
tried in a fight like this. The people won. 

The people will win now, and I believe they will win in a wise and 
salutary way, and that when it is all over you will see how exacting 
and upreasonable you have been. 

You can not excuse these rates of taxation by crying ‘‘labor.’’ You 
cite the daily and weekly wage here and in Europe, and you know it 
means nothing. In Europe the able-bodied men are in the army, 01 
they come here to escape military service. The lame, the halt, the old 
men, and the women and the children get those wages. You can hire 
such people at the same wages here. Why do you not doit? Simply 
because it does not pay. Vigorous men at higher wages are cheaper to 
you. You do not deny this. Do you mean to say that on the other 
side of the water it pays to hire these feeble people? This is what you 
in reality dosay. Itis absurd. We have the best paid labor because 
we have the best labor, and hence we have in reality the cheapest labo 
in the world. Labor suffers by the embargo upon the consumption 0! 
the products of labor caused by the high prices the tariff fixes upon 
goods. 

You say prices are lower than they were once. Of course they are, 
and you beg the question. Are they not lower also elsewhere? It i: 
the disparity in current prices that hurts and that shows the effect. 

You tell the farmer that he has a home market. He would have a 
larger and a better home market but for these restrictions upon lab 
and upon consumption. What is the featureofa home market? Does 
your war policy lessen exports, and hence lessen our dependence upou 
foreign consumption? If so, how doesit work? In 1850 we exported 
roundly $13,000,000 in grain and breadstuffs. In 1860 it was $24,000, - 


ce 


000. This was under a low tariff. You said shocking! See the in- 
crease! Let us consume all thisat home. Let us hire people to eat our 


grain and flour. Some foolish farmers thought it a good plan to hire 
people to eat their stuff, so they put high prices on the goods they had 
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APPENDIX TO 


to buy so as to increase their own consumption of such goods 
; j 


hire a new lot of men to come here to make the extra goods. OF c 


a consumption and production relatively less than ev 

then aired relatively the home market for grain and flour, and he 
n a zperts greater than ever. It cut the farmer both ways I 
1870 the exports of grain and breadstuffs was $72,000, 000 It w 
bad enough for exports to grow nearly 100 per cent. upon 515,000 
from 1850 to 1860, but how is this that it grew upon the larger base « 
>24, 000,000 over 400 per cent. by 1870? Nothing can abash a ‘“‘hon 
market’’ philanthropist who is getting a subsidy, so he t off s 
; able sophistry and asked the farmer to wait for ten irs longe 
and see how it would work. By 1880 these exports were $288,000, 000 

d so it has continued. Now tell me, gentiemen, when are we to e: 
pect you at this rate to give us a home marke t sufficient to keep ur 

dge to consume our grain and breadstuffs 

We depended upon Europe to consume $16,000,000 of provisions it 
1860. In 1880 we had to send out $127,000,000 worth. Of live ani 
inals we sent out less than $2,000,000 worth in 1860. In 1880 we had 


to send out nearly $16,000,000 worth. We had toship, say, $1,598,000 
worth of tailow in 1860. In 1880 we had to ship off $7,689,000 worth 
We had to ship $600,000 worth of seed in 1860. In 1880 
p $2,776,000 worth. In 1860 we had to ship $32,000 
In 1880 we had to ship $2,575,000 worthof hops. And 
tg Are youimproving? Are you not making the home mar- 
ket relatively worse and worse? Mr. Chairman, it never pays to hire 
people to consume your goods. The trader and the customer soon he- 
comes the proprietor under such a ‘‘ protective ’’ system as this 

Gentlemen, your latest sophistry is to tell the farmer that he gets a 
better price here than he doesabroad. You “‘ point with pride’’ tothe 
20 cents a bushel protection on wheat, 10 cents on corn, 2 cents a pound 
on bacon, and 2 cents on lard, and tell the farmer to ‘‘ see that.’’ We 
export these things, but how about the prices? I have figures hers 
from the Department of Agriculture. In reducing the prices to our 
money I have taken English weights of grain, treated a penny as 2 
cents, and a shilling as 24 cents. This makes the figures in error bya 
minute fraction, as you all know, but so very small that it is generally 
disregarded in calculation. 

No. 2 red wheat was worth 96.75 cents a bushel in New York April 
28 last. Freight was 1 cent a bushel. This makes 97.75 so far to 
Liverpool. You tell us itis higher here in New York than it will net 
in Liverpool. Price of same wheat in Liverpool same date, 6s. &d. 
per 100 pounds. This is equal to 99.6 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 
This is 1.87 cents a bushel higher net in Liverpool than in New York. Of 
course there are some other small charges to take up partof this. But 
fill them in, and now say whether you are keeping your promise as to 
price, or if wheat is protected. The farmer has to fall back on the 

‘home-consumption’’ 
feeding him on wretched theories that are right in the teeth of factsand 
reason. 

But look at corn—No. 2 mixed. I take the same dates. Freights 
are of April 2; but they vary but little, and I take the highest rates 
of freight and the lowest quotati ons in Liverpool and the highest in 
New York. Prices are all of same date. This corn was 69.50 cents a 
bushel of 56 pounds in New York, freight 1 cent to Liverpool, making 
70.50. Quotation in L iverpool 5a. 9d. per 100 pounds, equal to 75.60 
a bushel of 56 pounds, or 5.10 cents higher net than in New York. 

How about bacon? Take long clear sides. New York, 8.25 cents, 
freight to Liverpool 10 cents, making 8.35 to Liverpool. Price in Liv- 
erpool, 38s. 9d. per 112 pounds, making 8.64 per pound, or .39 higher 
net than in New York. 

Lard and cotton figure out the same way, as cf course everything 
else does that we produce a surplus of and that can not be put into a 
trust. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends on the other side of this House have so 
often stated that the growth of the country is due to high taxation that 
they are beginning actually to believe it. The question is not, has 
the country grown, but has it been retarded in its growth? Have we, 
by reason of high taxation, grown more rapidly than we would other- 
wise havegrown? Has such taxation upon consumption, with its great 
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and inevitable incidents of class benefits and class burdens, caused an | 
ry ; 
These are the 


artificial, forced, and unfair distribution of wealth? 
questions to answer. 

That such taxation will retard the growth of a country, though it 
may not wholly prevent it, is too plain a truth to require demonstra- 
tion. ‘That it will convey benefits to the protected classes and thus 
unduly increase their earnings at the expense of others is equally 
plain. These truths are the plainest and safest convictions of enlight 
ened and thinking men. Let us not reason about so plain a matter, 
so strangely denied by interested partits who at the same time contend 
for the present rates and system, but let us look at a few results which 
can not be denied and which speak with absolute precision and with 
the utmost force. Let us take data of so broad a nature as to include 
every element in the case, and of so proven a character as to be far be- 
yond any conceivable stage of experiment. 

See the wonderful wealth and power that we were shown to possess 
in the great conflict from 1861 to 1865. Take that shown upon both 
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| in reality. 











und put tl ‘ evs t co had 
eb i ip I ra y w taxa } 1 184 to Ls6U0? 
Vas the N WwW ‘ r le vw i less pow- 
il t 1 thes l t 1x al y na ty 
lave $ el ‘ t Al 1 say 
it low t 1 will 
Let pare t esu ( t tw : l se< wth 
has not been re d by w taxe v « ss le ithe 
current of wealth has b y cha m one to 
nother Let us take States fairly agricultural and a State having the 
otected industries, and see the 1 ts In 1850 ourper capita wealth 
s $388 In 1860 it was $514 ihe averag tin was $206 per cap- 
ta, or 66 per cent In this de lowa d $ ) 197 
per eent.: Illinois gair 1 $316 per ipita, or 172 cent imiliana 
gained $187 per capita, or 91 per cent.; Pennsylvania gained $174 per 
capita, or 09 per ct t 
it will be observed that the new States, rich in soil and vigorous in 
| population, gained under a fair and equal system more than the older 
states. The new State ieeeininumanaaiaed eed the natlonai avere 
age and the older ones to fall behind it 
Now leave the per capita | asis of calculation and go to State alth: 
lowa’s grew betweeen 1850 and 1860 from $23,714,638 to $247.388,- 
268; an increase of $223,613,630, or 970 per cent. Illinois’ grew from 
$156, 265,006 to $371,860,282; an increase of $715,595,176, or 458 per 
| cent. Indiana’s grew from $202,000,000 to $52,000,000: an increase 
of $326,000,000, or 161 per cent. Pennsylvania’s grew from $72’, 0G0,- 
| 000 to $1,416,000,000; an increase of $694,000, 000, or 96 per cent Che 


national growth during this decade was from $7,135,780, 228 to $16, 159,- 
616,068; an increase of $9,023,825,840, or 126 per cent. 

Gentlemen will observe the greater rate of growth in the States more 
favored by nature and as yet not unduly discriminated against by out 
tax laws. It may be remarked, too, that both in this case and in the 
former the manufacturing State calculates upon a larger base, a 
the matter of per cent. might seemingly count against her and not so 
This will make these facts the more striking if the per cents 
are reversed in spite of Pennsylvania’s calculating upon a larger base, 
But before I go to that I will remark that the gain in the agricultural 
States was, as you observe, more in actual dollars per capita than it was 
in Pennsylvania between 1850 and 1860. 


nd hence 


Now, take the first decade under high and discriminating taxes and 

| under what may now be called ‘‘the new doctrine.’’ From 1360 to 1870 
the nation grew in wealth from $16,000,000 to $30,000,000, an increase 
of $14,000,000, or 87 per cent., a rate 39 per cent. less than that of the 


| grew from $247,000,000 to $717,000,000, a ; 
theory, which I have just gone over. You are | 


| than we have done since, 


previous record. This shows that war and the attendants of 
tard the growth of wealth. But how as tothe ditferent States? 


war Tre- 
lowa 
gain of $470,000,000, or 190 
per cent. Illinois grew from $871.860,000 to $2,121,680,000, a gain of 
$1,249, 820, 000, or 1 13 per cent. Indiana grew from $528,000,000 to 
$1,268,000, a gain of $740,000,000, or 140 per cent 

Now, mark Pennsylvania. She gréw from $1,416,000,000 to $3,808,- 
000,000, a gain of $2,392,000,000, or 166 per cent Pennsylvania was 
harassed by war; she was disturbed in every way; but possessed 
the subsidized industries. See how she now runs ahead of the average 
growth of the nation. See how the agricultural States have fallen in 
the scale of progress and how the wealth poured into the pockets of the 
mine-owners and mill-owners of Pennsyl census 
returns from that State to swell. 

Now take the per capita record for this decade. The increase in the 


vania has caused th 


nation was from $514 to $780, equal to $266, or 52 percent. lowa gains 
from $366 to $871, equal to $505, or 138 per cent Illinois gains trom 
£509 to $835, equal to $326, or 64 percent. Indiana gains from $392 to 
$601, equal to $209, or 53 per cent Pennsylvania yvains om $487 to 
$1,081, equal to $594, or 122 per cent. 


Now, sir, take the decade from 1870 to 1880. The national growth 
was from $30,068,000,000, to be exact, to $43,642,000,000—a gain ol 
$13,574,000,000, or 45 per cent. I give only the final figures now. 


lowa gained $697,356,000, or 97 per cent. ; Illinois gained $971,000, 000, 
or 45 per cent.; Indiana gained $231,000,000, or 18 per cent.; Pem 
sylvania gained $1,585,000,000, or 41 per cent. 

As to the per capita changes during this decad ‘I national 


was $90 per capita, orll percent. lowa gained $169, or 28 pr 
Illinois gained $170, or 19 per cent.; Indiana gained $3, or .003 pex 
cent.; Pennsylvania gained $178, or 16 per cent 


I leave it to some one else to trace, in connection ht 3, 
the relation between the growth in wealth and in populat ifa 
State or a class is growing more rapidly in population than in wealth 
it is growing numerically poorer. Its course is downward. Others 
may be prospering and growing stronger, but the masses of this State 
and of this class are getting left in tl e of life. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that the rate of increase from 1550 to 1260 
would have been maintained but for the war and for war tax« We 


had just fairly reached the great and fertile plains of the West wher 
growth was easy and which even now we only partially occupy W 
perhaps do not Occupy one-fourth of their vast area. 

We were building railroads at a far more rapid per cent. of increase 
Railroad building material is as heavily taxed 
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ions which have since only been perfected in details. Our rate of is 


We had applied all the great inven- 














Bie f patents exceeded what we have had since. Had we continued 
to is for ten years we did do, for ten long, practical, and well-tri« 
yea ‘ wealth in 1880 would have been, not the $43,642,000,000 
1 t 1} but it would have been exceeding 321, 
OUU,f ) la ) l istiyv aistl ited ; it was being earns land wa 
‘ ud ur lally and tificially disti ited u 
‘ f dimi é 0 en t new system. it 18 In the 
face reason and in the tace ol tar j e these that the subsidized cla 
and their aposties here tell us that high taxation has not retarded «¢ 
rowth in h id that by high 1 ition and by class legislation 
t« ‘ oO t } ste hap e,and prosperity a 
oul 
| Cha i one V i itLS1O ind I will not longer tax 
nd ( th mit ev i is listened to me so i ti | 
Kir ‘ ry the lengthy exposition I hay t 
pen ) ‘ i prob ble effect ind « ) 
partic it this time. The contest we are now engaged in will be pro- 
tra 1, and it will, I fear, growin fierceness. Our party is under the 
col it dei hip of the President of the United States ‘| 
ce picu ; feature about the President and about his administrat 
of pub aff s is the confidence he imparts to all classes of the 7 
p! Husi! 3 men feel no real alarm, but privileged cla es will « 
tend to the uttermost for the retention of their privileges. 
xi and the honor of this country are not to be advanced by class 
f lation, whatever may be its form, guise, or pretens The time 
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ich features iyom our laws. 
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has come for us to gradually eliminate s 
The condition of the Treasury no longer requires the present high rates 
of taxation upon the necessaries of life. The conditions of trade never 
required them in full, not even when under our internal-revenue sy 
tem every article now protected bore a direct tax, when gold was ata 


premium and labor was very scarce. This bill, I have before remarked, 





is even more conservative than the recommendations of our most con 

Our political opponents offer nothing that they 
have not condemned before and that all good men ought to condemn 
now In a strange, almost unaccountable fatuity the proprietors o 


the protected interests have forced the Republican party to go beyond 


I 
servative President. 


its former positions, to abandon the people, and to abandon the | 





us to want to buy from the foreigner if necessity compels us, I submit 


e of liberty. We do not ask that the foreigner may sell to us; | 
but we do ask that we may be permitted to buy from him if our home 
manufacturer seeks to extort from us. If it be called unpatriotic in | 


in all fairness that it is equally unpatriotic in the proprietors of our | 


protected industries to want to extort from us when there is no nece 
sity for it whatever, 

Sir, the condition of affairs does not permit of this question assuming 
a sectional phase. ‘There was a time when the development of the por- 
tion of the country from which I come was limited by the institution 
which then prevailed, but which I am happy to say is gone forever; 
bt ow under free labor, we are developing in every way, like the 
her parts of our country. This is a class question. It isa national 

on. Itis a question of equal laws and of equal rights, and it is 
our people to determine whether they will now take the first step, 





turn to something like a peace establishment in our system of taxation, 
or whether they will adopt new doctrines and make these high rates of 


war taxes upon the necessities of life a permanent part of our peace | 


policy and permit a vast system of subsidies to permanently obtain 
in the business methods and regulations of the country. [Prolonged 


ypiause 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. TIMOTHY E. TARSNEY, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


[IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May, 1888. 
1 House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
havin inder consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 


y laws in relation to the collection of the revenue- 
ir. TARSNEY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I approach the consideration of the subject em- 


} lin the bill with marked hesitancy and trepidation, knowing as | 


do that the questions embodied in this measure are vital to the welfare | 


of over sixty millions of American people, and reaching in their ram- 
ifications to every portion of the civilized world. Almost ever since 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States Government the 
question of taxation has been mooted by the ablest minds and the 
greatest statesmen that this Republic has produced. Therefore, tosome 
it may seem presumptuous of me to even attempt to enter upon a dis- 


yposed by this bill, and regardless of petty details, toward a re- | 
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cussion i} Land n bing « r i ] t when! 
consider that eve cen in this broad Jand is interested in the 1 4 
{ id t] t] idred and fifty thousand people who sent 4 
here are deeply ¢ ned it hope that I may be pardoned 1 
cting what I believe to be tl ; of my constituency, and 
I I of the h f Dn vhich I con | ; 
If eve mai the Vv al 1] ed, bel iin 1 | a 
t ed t] le nrul they wr i no D asit ( ‘ ri . . 
ern divid ] Each indi i l, under t co l 
ot vil eco government ! interfering with ( 
neighbors 1} I ! vith hi Jealon 4 
nd av they unfo1 hout the d to-d: | 
y ud | eliminate ] t ( ewhno wn l LVe ] r? 1 
the word, but never im] dt ( rule, and who, eit! 
openly or by deception, by fraud or by robbery in one form or another, 
obtain for themselves the pe he earnin: or the rights of othe 
people without m there ist « ution, that the 
thing we call civil government beca necessary. Therefore nations 
re estab] d andla pl l 1,2 so n h to teach what i z 
right. butt provi ip ishi i 1¢ transe ion of tl law , 
t) I ated, and to maintain port, and to pr vid or tl , 
CO on good, the peac ord and of the unity, so tl 4 
on tl n may b p 1 upon an Vy with ¢ er othe ( ze 3 
ul a tribunal, judicial or quasi judi be placed within the re 
< the citizen tor the 8s of wD occasioned by the trai 
on of his rights by others. 
hus it is for the general good order of society that » find in thi 
great Republic a commu rot governments, each under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and also of its respective State, with its | 
powers clearly defined in the fundamental law. Thus we have the Gen- 
eral Government of the United States, with its seat of administration 
at the city of Washington. Its powers and its jurisdiction are fixed 
by the Constitution of the United States, and it is a Government of 
delegated and limited power. It is evident that such was the inten- 
tion of the framers of that Constitution, for it was provided by t} * 
tenth article that ‘‘ the powers not delegated to the United States ] ; 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the | ti 
States, respectively, or to the people.’ ‘Therefore when we seek t ’ 


limit of power of the Government of the United States 


nd reading it from the four corners, we ascertain t 


Constitution ; 
power that Congress may properly exer 

The framers of the Constitution were aware, as we are, that the ma : 
chinery of Government provided under the Constitution must, in some i 
manner or another, be supported. Supported how, and by whom? 


rhe people, whose Government it is, support it through the medium of 


taxation, fixed and determined by the wisdom of the law-making ¢ 
power, and the purposes for which national taxes shall be levied are is 
likewise clearly defined by the Constitution. Section 8, Article I, p 3 


vides that— 








rhe Congress shall have the power to lay and to collect taxes, duties,imp 
and excises; to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
. 1 } | 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall | 


uniform throughout the United States 

‘There would seem to be but little room for construction by impli 
tion of the language above quoted. In other words, it specifies tl 
purposes for which Congress shall have power. 

With reference to Article X, above referred to, it has no other pow: 
except by a forced or strained meaning of the Constitution. 

rheretore, in the opening of my remarks I asserted that the on! 
power that resides in Congress to levy duties, taxes, ete., is that whi: 
is necessary for the proper support and maintenance of the Gover 
ment of the United States for the purposes set forth, and not one cd 
lar beyond for any other purpose. In other words, taxation for n« 
sary revenue was that which was intended by the framers of the C 
stitution. 

So it is that we find that with the reserve power of the States. 
may exercise any powers, assess taxes, and perform all functions of go 
ernment not inconsistent with nor prohibited by the Constitution 
the United States. States, in turn, have couniies, townships, cit 
villages, and school districts, each within itself exercising the pow: 
conferred upon it, or not prohibited to it within its respective field, an 
all for the general welfare of the people and for the support and mail 
tenance of these several governments; each within its own sphere, act 
ing within its own functions, like the planet wheels of a horse-pow: 
without friction, combined to make a great harmonious whole. 

States and municipalities resort to their own methods of raising 1 
necessary revenue for their own needs, as by the assessment of rea! 
personal estate, and upon the callings or occupations of their citize: 
The General Government to raise these revenues has resorted to a « 
ferent plan, namely, the colleetion of its revenues through taxes up 
imports and the internal-revenue system. a 

Many people on the floor of this House to-day, and throughout t! 
country, maintain the opinion that the Government may go furth« z 
and incorporate with necessary taxation a further element, and that j 
the so-called protective idea which has, for the past quarter of a centu! 
in particular, taken such a strong hold upon the minds of the Amer'- 3 
can people. Here I much differ with the gentlemen who belong to Z 
that school of politics. I do not believe in the doctrine of protection @ 
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European nations, instead of relying upon America for their bread- 


tuffs, as they did in years gone by, have now turned their attention | 


to Russia and Egypt, ay, they have penetrated the jungles of India | 
with their long lines of railway, and there have builded up one of the 


greatest wheat-growing countries upon the face of the globe, producing 
in 1884, 252,000,000 bushels of wheat, which means four bushels of 
grain for every man, woman, and child within the limits of the United 
States. This in conjunction with the wheat coming from other foreign 
countries in the Liverpool] market, where it meets our surplus and regu- 
jates the general price. Therefore we find that the American farmer, 
purchasing everything he uses upon his farm, the clothing that he 
wears, the necessaries of life outside of what he raises himself to main- 
tain his family, is thrown in a free and open competition with the so- 
called pauper and serf labor of Europe, Africa, and India. We may 
talk about protecting American farmers as much as we please, but the 
facts stand so bold staring us in the face that nearly nine millions of 


American agriculturists are selling the product of their labor, their | 


sweat, and their toil in competition with the cheap labor of these coun- 
tries. Wherein, then, lies your protection to the American farmer ? 
itemember, too, another thing, that your so-called protective system 
has, to a large extent, forced this condition of things. It is but a lit- 
tle while ago since France and Germany placed an embargo upon our 
products, and at this time an American hog can not enter the German 
icmpire even with a passport from the Secretary of State. Why? It 
is not that American pork is not as good as German pork, but it is be- 
cause these restrictive and prohibitory duties have been placed upon 
the products of Germany that they are unable tosend to us the surplus 
of their product, and have therefore acted upon that spirit which has 
been in the human family from its origin, lex talionis. Even Canada 
has her retaliatory duties; and while I can picture to you in the com- 
monwealth from which I come one of the most beautiful cities in this 
broad land, upon the banks of the rippling, the blue, and the pure De- 
troit River, and as I stand upon the banks and look only a mile away 
I find another nation; in that beautiful expanse of water, and in the 
middle of the stream, there is a barrier, invisible to the eye, it is true, 
but felt in the pocket, and felt in the reciprocal and commercial rela- 
tions with that country. So that Detroit—and I use it only by way of 
illustration—is a commercial city with one side only to draw from. 

I likewise find by an examination of statistics that before the pres- 
ent pretended protective theory was adopted the products of the farmer 
brought a higher range of prices than they have at any time since the 
system was adopted, except the abnormal period during the civil war, 
which can not be counted in the estimates. 

Lowest and highest prices of farm products during ten years of revenue 


tariff before the war, and twenty years of protection after the war, omit- 
ting the abnormal period during the war. 





| 
Wheat, per Pork, mess, | Wool, per | Oats, per | Corn, per 
bushel, | perbarrel. | pound, bushel. | bushel. 
| | 
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$1.03 | $1.15 | $14.62 | $19.75 $0.26 ‘$0.42 $0.75 [80.86 |$0.62 | $0.78 
1.22; 1.80] 13.00] 19.75) .38| .44] .41 52] .64 . 82 
1.75] 2.50] 12.12! 16.00] .25| .40| .45| .75| .76 98 
1.96 |; 2.80] 12.50 | 23.00 24 34 | 42 . 82 - 93 1,15 
1.30} 2.17] 16.25} 21.00] .80| .38| .35| ‘50] 148] 94 
1.25] 1.95] 16.50) 25.70} .30| .44| .40] .66] .71 .98 
1.20] 1.50} 15.35] 19.00} .27] .32] .40| .53]| .58] 1.03 
1.30; 1.65] 14.60] 18.12] .384| .45| .36] .58] .76] 1.05 
1.35 | 1.70} 16.12] 19.75| :34| 40] .37] 147] lea] 295 
1.20} 1.60] 12.25] 18.00} .22| .45| .30] .47]| .48 74 
2.30 3.40| 18.90] 24.10] .25| .37| .67| .94| 1.00] 1.40 
2.05 | 3.25] 21.10] 29.50] .34 37} (*)} (*)} 101) 1.41 
1.45] 2.18 | 26.50| 33.37] .82] .35] .62] .84| .75] 1.16 
1.40} 1.90} 20.00) 30.00} .34 45} .52| .69] .7 1.15 
1.45} 2.00} 12.85 | 23.00] .82] .63| .42] .70] .65 90 
1.65] 2.10] 12.80] 16.00} .45| .67| .42] .57} .61] .80 
1.55} 2.25| 13.00} 19.00] .35 71 .42) .58| .60] .77 
33 | 1.35 | 13.85] 24.25] .36] .48] .38!] .53| .53 84 
92] 1. 7 | 18.00 | 22.75 “38 | .48| .30] .64] .49] .76 
.84| 1.27] 15.70] 22.37] .25} .43] .28| .85]| .38 49 
1.06] 1.85.) 11.75] 17.37] .82] .43] .22] .46] .41 58 
.83] 1.31] 8.25] 13.00] .20] .33] .29] .45] .45] .60 

1.10 |* 1.56] 7.80] 12.75] .27| .50| .81] .50/ .44] . 
1.03] 1.59] 10.50] 18.00] .25| .45| .86| .49} .48)] .61 
1.14] 1.56) 12.75 | 20.00/ .21| .47| .42] .52) .48 76 
1.03] 1.43] 16.25] 24.00) .31] .48] .373] .72]| .63] 1.09 
-9 | 1.24] 11.50] 20.00] .37| .42] .36] .51] .55 70 
74 1.05 | 12.00] 19.00} .33 38 | .32 42| .4 66 
88] 1.05] 9.00} 14.5 .28| .54] .274] 418) .40 57 
.83 | .95$] 10.001 12.50| .30| .34] .30}) .891 .43 55 
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* Nominal. 


It will be remembered that the prices received by the farmer before 
the war for his products was on the basis of 100-cent dollars; that for 
the years succeeding the war up to 1878 the price of all commodities 
was regulated by the Treasury-note dollar, which was worth very much 








less than the gold standard, as will be seen by an examination of the 
following table: 
Highest and lowest prices of gold in New York, 1867-1872. 


[Compiled from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. } 


Years Highest. Lowest. 
116} 132 
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1153 108} 

115§ 108} 
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114} 109 
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sacvneees 115 | 107 
sibilities cliadacii 107% | 102} 
eseen 102; | 100 





Therefore upon this branch I assert that the farmers of our country 
are not protected in the slightest degree in any of the commodities 
which they produce, but are selling to the world upon free-trade rates, 
and paying protective prices, paying not only taxes to the Government 
of the United States upon imports, but tribute to American manutact- 
urers upon domestic products, and this I can not avoid characterizing 
as no more or less than legalized robbery, for it never was contemplated 
by the Constitution or our theory of government that the earnings of 
one of our citizens should be transferred from his pocket to the pocket 
of another without just compensation being paid therefor. 

Who do you protect, my Republican friends? You answer: “‘ Our 
pet class is the manufacturers of the United States.’’ Iagree. How 
many? According to the best data obtainable there were within the 
limits of the United States at the last census 44,019 institutions, not 
individuals, but institutions, that were manufacturing products pro- 
tected under the American system, and 60,000,000 people are paying 
tribute to the few and favored class known as the American manufact- 
urers. 

I have already demonstrated, or attempted to, that the labor em- 
ployed in these factories is not protected. I have never yet seen or 
heard of one of these employers drawing the line of distinction between 
the American workingman and the imported foreigner. It requires not 
profound statesmanship, it requires not the patient study of the statis- 
tician, it requires not the profound knowledge of the philosopher to ob- 
serve that the dissatisfaction, the discontent, the strife and turmoil be- 
tween capital and labor in the United States which promises toimperi! 
the stability of our republican institutions, originated in nine cases out of 
ten in the protectedemployments. Why, then, should you, under the 
power of law, enrich the owner of the factory while you pd@uperize the 
employé who produces his wealth. In fact, I question whether even 
to the protected class itself are the protective lawsa benefit. It is cer- 
tainly not to the great mass of the American people. You ask, ‘‘ Why 
not to the manufacturer?’’ Because the manufacturer, like the farmer 
in this country, with its boundless resources, where everything that can 
be mentioned that enters into the products of our mills, our factories, 
and our manufactured products generally, can be produced from ou 
own soil. We find as a matter of experience that our manufacturers, 
taking advantage of the markets, will keep their miils and factories in 
operation until they have glutted the markets with their products, and 
then will close down their mills, cease the manufacture of the product, 
bank their fires, stop the wheels of industry, and throw out of employ- 
ment the labor which they pretend to protect, caring not from whence 
it came or where it may go, only looking to their owncoffers. Would 
it not be better, then, if we could find a market abroad, not only fo: 
the product of the farm, but for the product of the factory; and would 
it not be a better policy for the American people to deal with the world, 
not upon free, but upon fair terms? 

Sir, I hope to live to see the day when the producers of our country, 
the farmer and the manufacturer, can find a good market at a fair 
price for the surplus products of their labor and their skill. 

Would it not be better for us, with all our boundless resources, with 
the highest skilled labor that the world produces, with the quick in- 
tellect of the American mechanic and the American laborer, and the 
strong arm and willing hand to keep the wheels of industry in motion 
for twelve months of the year, and after satisfying the home consump- 
tion sell the surplus to foreign nations and take in exchange, no! 
money necessarily, but some of the products of other countries which 
we need and can not produce? 

Another element which enters into the consideration of this problem 
is the ship-building and navigation between the United States and for- 
eign countries. By an examination of statistics it appears that the 
progress of American ship-building was continuous and rapid from th: 
organization of the Government down to 1861. The time was when, 
under a revenue tariff, the United States was almost mistress of the 
seas. Her flag could be found floating in the ports of every commer- 
cial nation on the globe. The American clipper ship was the prod- 
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1e@ ¢ may, to a certain ¢ 
to th and the principal one w | 
e to present to this House to-day, is the fact that we h 
ee and unrestricted commerce with the world that we had 
1 tariff for revenue only, when our ships could go out 
he product of our own country, dnd go to the port of an tion « 
vorld and bring back in exchange their product. TI 


to this House that the policy of this country should be t 


laws that we will bring ourselves to the base line of necess 
taxation for governmental purposes honestly administered; discour 
ie idea of local protection for the benefit of a few favored ind u 
and legislate for the common good of our population When we 


this, and upon fair and reciprocal relations with the world, we w 


that American ingenuity, American pluck, and American skill 
once more launch upon the high seas a merchant marine which 
make our flag respected in every nation of the world where t 
sneered and scoffed at because of our commercial weakn« Fu 
the incentive, then, to build and man ships and ships will be |] 
and manned by Americans. 
necessity for rejuvenating our Navy for the purpose of protecti 
merchant marine; instead of doing, as we are to-day, pretending 
we desire to build an American navy to protect the merchant 


which does not exist except in the imagination of individua Che 
and not till then, will the United States, the greatest nation upon 
face of the globe, take her rank among the commercial nations « 
rth, and stand at the head of the class. Abolish all 
tions, abolish all laws that seek to favor and enrich the few at t 
pense of the toiling, suffering many. 
But you ask, how shall this be done? My answer 
pathway that the Democracy of the country has always | ted « 
Collect your taxes, be liberal if you please, but let the 
object of taxation be the support and maintenance of the Governm 
But we find ourselves in this position to-day, and confro l t 
system of so-called protection, based upon selfi 
favoritism, as is clearly discernible by an examination t} 
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Che following table shows the amount of the various grades of salt 


inspected in Michigan since 1869, the first yearof the establishment of 


the State inspection iaw: 
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i Sle Second |Common 


quality coarse, 


1880 


1881 





18S 
1884 peecernns 3, 087, 034 
1885 ‘ . 3, 230, 626 
188 3,548, 731 


1 3, 198, O70 
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Total amount of salt produced in Michigan to date 
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The product in the Saginaw Valley was shipped almost exclusively by rail. 


Notwithstanding the immensity of these products, and notwithstand- 
ing the rates of duty as they appear in the existing tariff law imposed 
upon wood and the products thereof, and upon salt, I stand here to-day 
as the representative of 250,000 people, and say to this House and to 


say to the country that our people recognize the absolute necessity of 


a revision of the existing laws of taxation, and as becomes good citi- 
zens they are willing to bear their fair share of a fair reduction. 


When we come to consider that the rate of taxation by means of 


custom-house collections and the internal revenue is $1,000,000 a day 


absorbed from the people, and nearly $500,000 per diem in excess of 


the actual needs of government, and that this money is being with- 
drawn from circulation and hoarded up in the vaults of the national 
‘Treasury, we realize the necessity of reduction. I presume that there 
are other sections of the country similarly situated to the favored re- 
gion from which I come, and which are likewise affected by the pro- 
visions of the bill now before us. 


I appeal to my Democratic colleagues to exhibit their true democ- | 


racy to the country, and demonstrate to the people that we have made 
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HON. JACOB Lh, 
OF NE\ IAMPSHII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

1 ay 31, 188 

The House be Com mitt of t} Whole on the state of tl Un 1, and 
having under consideration the bili (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and plify 
| the lawsin relation to the collection « 1e revenue 


Mr. GALLINGER said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Other duties will prevent me from participating to 
any considerable extent in the lengthy debate which will doubtless be 

| had on this bill under the five-minute rule. Indeed,if I could have 
| assurance that a yea-and-nay vote will be taken in the House, as a sep- 
arate proposition, on the question of putting lumber on the free-list, | 
would be satisfied not to say a word and content myself with record- 
ing a vote against it; but that assurance can not be given, and for this 











| reason I will ask the attention of the committee whiie I briefly state the 


| position I hold as a Representative of a New England district on this 
question of free lumber. 
A DEMOCRATIC PROPOSITION. 

This proposition seems to have the unanimous support of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Southern State Indeed, it is claimed that it ha 
with one or two exceptions, the unanimous support of the Democratic 
side of this House. At first glance it seems strange that the South, 


with her great forests, is in favor of removing the duty on lumber, a x 


they are so largely engaged in its manufacture and sale. But reflec- 
tion will show that there is a wide difference in the circumstances 
which surround them as compared with the Middle and New England 
States. For instance, a portion of my district, heavily timbered, ad 
| joins Canada. It is separated from that country by an imaginary 
line. Now, I submit to the gentlemen from the South who are clam- 
oring for free lumber, that if a foreign country joined their borders they 
would very likely entertain different views on this question from those 
| which have found expression in the Mills bill. In no contingency 
ean they be brought into competition with Canadian lumber, their 
| product being largely of a different kind, and the item of transporta- 
tion practically excluding the foreign production from their market 


; 


| ONE KIND OF PROTECTION. 

The great lumber king of New Hampshire isa Democrat. He prob 
ably does more lumbering than any other ten citizens of the State, and 
is withal a shrewd and a sagacious business man. When asked 
cently what he would do in the event of the Mills bill becoming a law 
he is reported to have said: ‘‘ Mr. MILLs has not caught me. I hay 
gone over to Canada and bought a large tract of timber, and thus pr 
tected myself.’’ But others in the business, with less capital, can not 
protect theniselves in that way, and they have a right to be heard « 
this floor in defénse of their interests. 


CANADIAN LABOR 














Certain gentlemen who have participated in this discussion in 

Canadian labor is brought into the United States to work in this 
dustry, and that it comes in competition with American labor;- hei 
a reason why lumber should be free. I beg to say, Mr. Chairma: 
that the Canadian labor which comes to ts is mostly of the lo 

grade, and does not injure American labor interests. They are « a 
ployed in the woods on timber in its crude form, which is not prot 

by our tariff laws. But go into the great lumber-mills in any N 
England State and you will find that the skilled workmen are Am: 
icans almost without exception. You will find, too, that the prot 
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| against any interference with the tariff on lumber comes not only f1 d 
| the manufacturers, but also from the men who are earning good wa 
in those mills. If this bill becomes a law it will practically wipe « 4 
| the lumber industry of New Hampshire and do incalculable harm, not 
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re t the proposition and allow the tariff on lamber to remain as it is, 
but there is little to encourage that hope, as the Democratic poli 

seems to be to despoil the section of the country which furnished the 

mer y fought the battles of the Union cause, and which give Re 

ne I Tk ID Ser 

' r« r rue of duty our American lumbermen are fairly 

} wes are good, and lumber is being sold at a reasonable 

e down this industry by removing the duty? Why 

dest t rity of honest and industrious artisans? In my dis 
{ owns wl 1 almost entirely depend upon this indu 
a hh ‘ rowh wi marvelous raplairby I ney h 

! } ested in the belief that the tariff on Iumber would remain. 

Wi ( oil ? 

lhe proposition isa giave one. It is franght with infinite dange: 

toa e and growing industry, and if the blow now aimed by the 

t ind ; isted by the votes of Northern men, is destined to fall, 

th ty of reckoning will come when the voice of the people will be 

heard above the din and clamor of revenue-reform advocates; and that 


e, potent with the energy of a just cause, will in time create a 
g¢ nent which will strike down those who betray American inte 


‘ 


ests into the hands ef European and Canadian capitalists. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 15, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (HL. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 


Mr. OWEN said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: Can a national industrial system assist the pros- 
perity of the people? This is the issue before the American people at 
this time. We ask for a continuance of the American policy. Gentle 
men on the other side of the House denounce its operation and ask its 
overthrow. 

england furnishes an important example of the influence of a national 
industrial system. For four hundred years she operated a protective 
tariff and cherished every industry within her borders. Considering 
the age during which it was operated it is the highest tariff in history. 
In time it made England the world’s producing nation. 

A political party sought to break down the system, but the bluff, prac- 
tical Englishman had a head of his own and saw that if he manufactured 
everything he used and sold his surplus goods abroad he was getting 
rich, but if he bought his goods from other people, every dollar ex- 
pended was a dollar taken from his own shores, and in the end he would 
be the poorer. He was wise enough to understand that a people must be 
able to control their own markets before they can capture the markets 
of the world. He saw if he paid $325 for a machine when he could 
purchase an imported one for $300 that, apparently, he lost $25; but 
when he saw that $200 of the money was expended in wages to men 
who worked through its various processes of manufacture, and as $100 
of that $200 wages was over and above what would be received ina 
foreign country, his country was really profited $75 by the manufacture 
of that machine at home. So for fodr hundred years he resisted the 
pleas of the free-trader, and as a result grewa manufacturing and com- 
mercial development under the influence of which England dominated 
all nations, became the mistress of the seas, and extended her territory 
until the sun neversets on her dominions. 

Her distinguished statesmen in the House of Lords proclaimed that 
when a nation developed manufactures to a competitive standard with 
her, they should flood goods upon that people below their cost price; 
and when their industries had been crushed and their manufactories 
driven into bankruptcy she could then advance prices and recoup losses, 
and in time make a large profit. This thing Lord Brougham dictated 
to the House of Lords, and this thing English manufacturers really did 
with us in 1815. Our industries having prospered wonderfully under 
the protection of 1812, it became necessary within three years for Eng- 
land to take steps for their overthrow, and as a result of this combine 
of English trusts on American industry, 65 per cent. of our factories 
were thrown into a condition of bankruptcy. 

When the protective policy had so skilled and trained the manufact- 
urers of England that they could produce goods cheaper than any other 
people, it was found other nations were profiting by theexample. Then 
it was England first declared protection to be illiberal and unfair; then 
it was it imposed heavy taxes on the people; then it was it hindered 
manufacturing industry; and then it was, as a ‘‘ great humanitarian 


| nation ’’ that never had any other mission than to serve in an unse] 
1 


eee 





fashion the interests of mankind, she proposed to abolish the prot¢ 
ive policy, and in the generous comity of universal love would cou 
of one blood all nations, and proceeded to inaugurate a free-trade sys- 
tem. Her protection was abolished in 1846, since which time she ] 
spent her spare energies in warning other nations against the prost 
ing effects of protection. She has es ially warned us that this 


| dustrial system is not adapted to us, and last year her Cobden Club, 


through its honorary members in this country, distributed twelve mill 


ions of her free-trade pamphlets amongst our pe ople. a 
“he undisputed greatness of England was won, not by the prowes 
of arms, but by that greater prowess, an active conmon sense in busi 


ness affairs. 
\longside of England nestles Ireland with a civilization older than 


Inyland, Her round towerstell ofanindustry that wasancient enough 


to have ruins when Cesar ruled in Rome. Even after the tyrannous 
contiscations of her best estates by Cromwell andthe impoverishment of 
her people, so great was her recuperative force that by the co-operation 


of the field and workshop within one hundred years her farms blos- 
1 


| somed and prosperity abounded in her workshops. When her surplus 


| and become a food-farm for England. Accordingly the 


products were again shipped abroad they attracted the rapacity of En- 
clish statesmen, who declared that Ireland must cease to manufacture 
“restrictive 
trade laws’’ were laid on that land, and free-trade ultimately forced 
upon her. Within twenty-five years almost every vestige of her in- 
dustry had disappeared, Irish linen aloneremaining. She was reduced 
to an agricultural condition. Ireland repeated the history of the ages 
that no purely agricultural people were ever prosperous or rich. 

The field and the factory are each interdependent. Eachhas a want 
the other must daily supply. Divided, the farmer fails and the factory 
hand becomes a pauper. United, they prosper; and out of this union 
come wealth and happiness. If England had permitted Ireland’s pro- 
tective policy to remain it would not have been possible for landlord- 
ism to dominate that land and reverse the order of population and sur 
render as emigrants to America the flower of her sons. 

There they standside by side, Englandand Ireland. England, dom- 
inated by her protective policy at home for four hundred years, and 
forcing free trade on Ireland. The one the pauper among nations, tke 


| other the prince among empires. 


The history of England and Ireland finds parallel in the protective 
and free-trade or “‘ tariff-for-revenue’’ erasin thiscountry. Every sea- 


| son of protection has been one of active business, increased wages, and 


ne aa Saas 


growing wealth, and every free-trade or tariff-for-revenue era has been 
one of declining wages, of receding wealth, and business depression 
To-day, after a quarter of a century of what our friends call a robber 
tariff, the day’s wages of a workipgman will buy more goods than in 
any day of the world’s history before. 

Up to 1869 the entire wealth of the United States was but $15,000, - 
000,000; to-day it is $50,000,000, 000. 

Let us get some conception of the large ratio of benefit that Jabo 
has received under this increase of wealth, for this estimate does not 
include his capital; an employed day is his capital. The iaborer’s 
capital has increased from 80 cents a day to $1.20 aday. This is th 
average wage. It has increased 85 per cent. Wecan not compute the 
value of his increased capital as we can of merchandise, but his 
turns from his capital are just as plain. His return on his incre 
capital is $245,000,000 a day, or $1,100,000,000 a year more than 
1860. The average return on capital in 1860 was 4 per cent.; in 18 
it was 4§ per cent. The average day earnings of labor in 1860 was | 
cents; in 1885 it was $1.20. The returns from investments have in 
creased 12 per cent., and from labor 50 per cent. 


PURCHASING POWER OF A DOLLAR. 
I addressed a letter to John W. Wimer, Burnettsville, Ind., who has 
been a merchant since 1856, and asked him to give me from his book 
the price of certain domestic articles in 1858, and the price of the same 
quality of goods at this time, I naming thearticles. I submit the list 
and prices: 


Worth in Worth 









Articles. 1858. 1888, 
One pound Rio coffee*..................000+ $0. 164 $0. 18 
One pound good brown sug . 08} 06} 
One yard prints (calico) ...... 125 | 07 
One yard wide sheeting............-........+ -10 | 
One yard jeans, 6 ounce, wool filling... sobnia . 65 i 
One yard flannei, 4} ounce, twilled ..... ........6...csscsereneneees .40 
Five-pound blanket, all wo0l................csc00ssssersosesseseeeens 5,00 { 


* See the reason for the advance in price of coffee elsewhere. 


The price of the necessaries of life is 30 per cent. cheaper in Indiana 
than they were in 1858. After twenty-seven years of a protective tarill 
the laborer gets his goods 30 per cent. cheaper than under free trade, 
and also gets higher wages. The result is, he lives 80 per cent. better 
under protection than he did under free trade. 


The Mills bill is a medly of protection, free trade, and politics, con- 
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; stru d without reference to the general welfare, and with th le | mat ad é i 
purpose of getting votes enough to pass it. When I gaze on it, a it i tagna t 
tune my ear to the low gutteral growl of the special pleas known ( 
polities 3 Democra harm ny, l am reminded that Har x uttered Li L . 
a Democratic truth en he said the tariff was a local i >it law 
i friend f Ohio f Mr. SeENEyY], who is dreadfully d 4 l with 1 
, 2 Mr ; ; ; 
1S ui ‘ 
the na 1a | { area 
lL) ‘ 
He st i l 
n pe t 
the grea plus 
Florida 1 it A | tion 
: request has just come from the 35,000 lumbermen of Cal v which The D powe! t 
ie Veni tic m el 1a i hepu I rs exceptin it 
tate fe 1e pI tion « é Mr. TARSN] ‘ I yan tion of t t t 
is an earnest advocate of the bill, but he proposes to put | ind years th r I 
back on the protected list. } eral tari rmation and 1 t i 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] det ls reductions | these f ed in the Re | ( 
on iron, but insists with vehemence that the tariff on glass must not be | when we luction on t tarif ) 
“cut down so much.’ There seem to be glass factories in his district Why |! } done s f At 1 
My friend from Virginis O’ FERRALL] pleads eloquently forthe bill, | to take some they h t 
i but when Judge KELLEY says it means free coal, my friend forces the | for the redemption of ent | 3, t 
; chairman of the committee [Mr. MILLs] to his feet to give public | ple may bell money can « f l - 
pledge that if the bill is interpreted to mean free coal he will have it tax mand ta I 
: changed. The 75 cents a ton on soft coal therefore stands undisturbed ' E, WI 
: by agreement. The Rhode Islauad woolen cloth manufacturers want It is ci: ture more t] r 
‘ the tariff taken off wool, but want the manufactured article protected | We have nd ean ‘ st 
to the fullest extent; while BERIAH WILKINS, who has the! st Dem- | every arti llions of surplus for ‘ ith- 
jority of any Ohio Congr 1an, demands an i! ise in the | standing this we importec 000,000 worth « ’ ir, and 
What a mix they are in! : c American laborer lie idle one day \ factory 
irman, there is no middle ground on this question Such a oods in a sto , = t) reet 
claim is a mere pretense. A manis a free-trad ra tectionist ; the At , busi- 
If a free uder, as far as the revenue is t he wants it world. at he can t ta il be 
levied without reference to protecting in If he is a protec- | egntent cor sently 1 to that 
x tionist, he wants it levied with special reference to its industrial bene- | of the foreie of the men is ¢ » run his busi- 
; fits; and when an industry is self-supporting, or experiment has proven | ness at n do not do bu the p e of 
it incapable of development, he withdraws the protection. The li: bankrupte) oner ¢ his vr the American 
that separate them are as widely separate as the poles and as clearly | myst meet it or he can not ia x By ‘ ew | ae, 
: defined as any different policies of government. The tariff reformer is | }ow what the A ‘ , ; ‘ f the 
> @ politician, a citizen who is not anchored to any governmental prin- | geld and 
g ciple. He itor on p cal chances. He is an industrial | 
x mugwump, who, when you scratch his back you find a man who r The Spil son Company is not going to 4 pric _ 
‘ forms every one else, but wants to protect the industries in his own dis- | and let Studebak« ymein with a lower-priced \ mn and capture the 
‘ trict wis ee , a ; mi , | a cet rhe company w put its wagons at t] ywest possible 
4 lor me to defend and protect an in lustry in vn d t, and | ino but if Studebaker can sell the sa tv o nD 
4 ipport the free-trade policy against other industries elsewhere, shows | for $10 less the Spiker-Harrison Company must out of bu 3s, 
3 me as really acknowl dging the value of protection, but that a politi- | Seven hundred millions of dollars’ worth of f 00 1 in 
4 cian | ac ‘lng to join my party in a¢ rusade against othe Itis of | America last year was because they could be brought here, pay the im- 
ey seed such as this that trouble is brought to government port duty and the special commissio l yet b cheaper than the 
WHOSE FAULT Americal l I I _ 1 thes ods 
More tha 100,000 of surplus will be in the Treasury vaults on | « mercha I 3s, and went to 
the 30th of June. The piling up of this money is a crin Che party | the ll. ff Ly an we 
now in power, charged with all the duties of governmenta iministra- | tariff of to our count yuld 1 re- 
tion, has neglected its promises to the people, and stands after five yearsor | sult if the Mills policy gurated 
control in this House, in which such measures can alone originate, with If such misfortune yr us, t will e a 
out having reduced taxationone dollar. Their proposed m ires on this | on the rt tem the ' 1} ial 
subject have been so partisan in character and unfair in operation that | the wor ctat fa t it« y 
they did not dare call a caucus to put them through as party measures. | to be a t Mills | 0 sa the 
3 Now they come on to this floor and say that their measu have not mer try and the « 1 ind a 
ie passed heretofore because of opposition from this side of the House. | of our ] f de inns t Mr. ¢ i 
a When 153 tariff votes count more than 168 free-trade votes, then can | uttered rid It not t ut a < yn 
a we defeat your passing a bill. You have 15 majority in this Congress. | that confront 
You had 43 in the last, or Forty-ninth, Congress, and more than 70 in ’ 
the Forty-eighth Congress, and yet you charge us with defeating your We hi osition two « l, 
bills to reduce the revenues [tis an amazing spectacle to see the | the other i, suilen, des ( I - 
Democratic side of this House confess itself a majority of incapables. | trained, anc In the overcrowed mar 0} i ; 
5 There has not been a day in these five years that an equitable measure | is cheap. t t of | 
* of tariff reform could not have been overwhelmingly passed | when to the questi . . ore wer V | 
4 There has been a steady increase in surplus since the 4th of March, | the state yu t creat the 
a 1884. There were nine millions of available surplus when Mr. Cleve- | man, and 2 é l t f - 
ag land became President. It is a well-known fact that not a dollar was | ton and Line t elp t en 
4 paid on the national debt for eleven months after he went into the | on his way et ure « ed, 
White House, and a resolution had ultimately to pass this body de- | where t In t other, 
manding the Secretary of the Treasury to use the surplus on the na the plow e i t he clerk 1eans 
tional debt before a dollar was paid. For twenty-four years his pred to be the ] 1 where is no ar racy 
ecessors had taken the available surplus in the Treasury, and each | but bra od, and he asks t fais 
as month applied it on the debt chance on .mumm 1 civilization that 
On the 30th of June, 1887, all the national debt then due was paid. | has ex ind labor meant serfdom and ig nce. 
Since that time the surplus has gone on increasing. In the mean time | The othe ! nearnation, the ir ict of } 
the people are paying the oppressive gold-bearing interest on the bonds | piration that asks to de he country’s resources and mak lf- 
due in 1892, amounting to millions of dollars each year, when there is | sustainin says the man at the office or forge or in the 1 oll 
an express provision of law which declares that when all bonds due | labor, and from his wages his wife shall be able to pass in e 
a are paid the Treasurer may go into the market and purchase the un- | a comfortable home, his children receive an education, and his son by 
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dint of t nd toil may become the Chief Executive of the land. The 

cess of the one means for us to deteriorate and ultimately drop into 
t) elp roo f the past. The victory of the other means all that 
1S i itional Jif [t is a condition that confronts u ind J 
am in ) ! l 1 condition 

rt ‘ Db 7 , YAI I 

We | ly 1 l the defeat of the refunding of the d 
tax. W t | sof the rebellion found the nation penn 
direct 1 laid upon all the States for money to prosecute the war. 
The loyal ites promptly paid their assessment, amounting to $1 
000, 000 rebellious States did not pay theirs. There has been 
no disposition since the war to force these States to pay their proj 
tion, and equality in the sisterhood of States required that the sixteen 
millions should be returned to the loyal States. With the money in 
the ‘Treasury, what loyal man will say it should not be refunded, and 
how can any rebel that has become loyal oppose it? But the gentle- 
man from Alabama | Mr. OATES] with his contingent blocked the busi- 
ness of the House for eight days. 

This splendid Alabamian drove the pa into a caucus and snapped 








the whip of the solid Southern vote, which isa majority, over the party 

head, and the next day on this floor voted every Democrat except one 

just as he had planned. They had balkedalittle, as is frequently done, 

but the master brought them to time in the end as he always does. 
THEY DO NOT TOUCH THE SURPLUS. 

We need appropriations for coast defenses. All confess we need a 
navy and a foreign mailservice, and above all we need the passage of a 
proper pension bill for our soldiery and the repeal of the arrears act, 
and not one of these measures will receive attention. All are to be ig 
nored in order to create a surplus so that a demand may made for the 
reduction of the tariff. 

REDUCTION OR DEVELOPMENT? 

It is estimated that if we are to bave no pension legislation we can re- 
duce the annual revenues from seventy-five to one hundred millions 
of dollars. 

We have an expansion of territory covering industrial possibilities ca- 
pable of producing nearly every article needed in our civilization. Who- 
ever seeks to enlarge all this is a good citizen. In their development is 
the strength of our nation and the prosperity of our people, and I am 
for that man because he is for his country. When one asks that we shall 
sell in the world’s dearest market and buy in the cheapest he has so 
far lost sight of the peculiar condition, and also of the overcrowded 
marts of the Uld World, that he would place us where in a large 
measure we would buy everything, and have no market in which to 
sell our wart lie would remodel our industrial system, fill it with 
stagnation and poverty, and call it reform. 

We had a right to suppose the President’s message would be so con- 
servative in suggestions and so patriotically active in American affairs 
that it would quiet the anxiety in business circles, and stimulate the 
volume of trade, but instead thereof he has quieted the anxiety in 
English circles, and stimulated the volume of English trade. Every 
English journal has complimented the President’s message, and states 
that while he asserts that he is not a free-trader he uses all the argu- 
ments known to free-trade. 

In the last analysis of livelihood man is driven back to mother. earth, 
and the surplus unemployed population must take to the farm for a 
living. With an increased number of producers in the country and a 
decreased number of consumers at the factories, and the fatal decline 
of prices that will follow, the farmer will realize that the protection on 
the factory that gives him a market is as much his protection as it is 
the factory’s. The free-trade policy is, each for himself. The Ameri- 
can policy is, each for all. 


MR. MILLS INCONSISTENT. 





The distinguished chairman of the committee says not protection, 
but coal, steam, and machinery are the cause of high wages in this 


country. If this concrete trinity rules wages, then give us plenty of 


this coal, steam, and machinery. Why not strike the duty from coal 
and break its infamous trust? Why not shovel it, free, into the fur- 
nace, so as to create the steam which runs the machinery? Can the 
gentieman afford to go before the country with this triune combina- 
tion, which he claims demonstrates the valuelessness of protection, 
when the first factor in that combination, coal, does its business by aid 
of a protective tariff, and while the last factor, machinery, is in almost 
every case a protected article, and when the middle factor, steam, only 
exists as a useful quantity, as a result of the union of the other two! 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Whenever from a given amount of manual labor there comes.a largely 
increased product you have increase of value of thelabor. When, there- 
fore, industries are systematized and production is in its best form the 
average wage is high but the cost of the product low. This result is 
as old as political economy, but we are the first people who have ever 
approached its realization. The time is rapidly coming when America 











will, while paying the highest wage in the world, sell to her consumers | 


the cheapest-priced goods in the world. 
American cutlery, whose day laborer gets from $1.25 to $2.75 per 
day, is now selling in English markets, and driving out the Sheffield 
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s+? Puy } men oot » +} . P 
cutlery, whose workmen get less than half the Ame1 1 wages Here- 
tofore statesmanship has given itself to diplomacy and war, but has 
on + » . ‘ } a . + . ° 
now in America given itself to industry, and labor is learning that it 
has better victories than war, and better fruits than our diplomacy. 
a«T . . *, ‘a 7 
With our superior facilities for production we could, if our workers 
, nla an + 4} De cclict } i ae } 
would accel the LDg 1 §ca Oi Wages, ¢ 
I 
rid. Already in this deba has tl 
ne 74 : 
trad ir. J. E. Cairnes, been quoted, } 
cussing the rate of wages in tals country he 
hi ns it then that, ex ying indt l advantages i I to other 
‘ re yet unable to hold th ‘ 1 against them in the general 
nerce”? 
hat it means, and what it only can m 1, is that they are unable to do so 
‘ sistently with obtaining that rate of remu t i i their industry which 
s current in the United States. If only American laborers and capitalists would 


be content with the wages and profits current in Great Britain, there is nothing 
that I know of to prevent them from holding their ownin any markets to which 
Manchester and Sheffield send their wares 








At last the cat is out of the bag. According to Mr. Cairnes—and 
he is an authority as great and as distinguished, let me say it with all 
due deference, in my opinion as the gentle: 





n in from Texas—according 
to Mr. Cairnes there is nothing to prevent us from holding our own in 
apy market to which Manchester and Sheftieid send their wares, pro- 
vided our capitalists and laborers are content to take the wages and 
profits paid and received in Great Britain. Could this proposition be 
more tersely stated ? It can be and itis more tersely stated by the 
same author in the same chapter. Speaking of the inability of Amer- 
ica to compete with the pauper labor of Europe, he says: 





They can notdo so and at the same time secure the American rate of return 
on their work. The inability no doubt exists, but it is one created, not by the 
drawbacks, but by the exceptional advantages of their position. It is as if the 
skilled artisan should complain that he ®uld not cempete with the hedger and 
diteher. Lethim only be content with the hedger and ditcher’s rate of pay and 
eves will be nothing to prevent him from entering the lists, even against this 
rival. 

Now, thatis the truth about the whole matter. The American work- 
man can compete with any artisan in the world. Give them both the 
same wages and the American will drive him out of the ficld. We 
can to-day take the English markets if our men will be content with 
English wages. Pass this bill and the American workman must come 
in unrestricted competition with English workmen and submit to 
English wages, or starve. 

THE TWO WAGE-RATES. 

I asked our colleague, Mr. West, of New York, who is there known 
rather as the Ballston paper manufacturer than as Congressman, to 
furnish me the list of wages paid in his mills, and also, if he could, 
give me the English wages in like mills. ‘‘ Why,’ he answered, ‘‘I 
have paper mills in both countries, and,’’ pointing to an addressed en- 
velope, ‘‘there is a letter to my son, who is manager of the mills in 
England.’’ Here is-his scale of wages, written by his own hand, even the 
reducing of the English money to our standard, so I could better un- 
derstand it. He says he pays— 


and, 
per day. 


In America, | In Eng! 
per day. 





Occupations. 





DEABORG o.<00000<00+s- $3.50 $0. 93 
Machine-tenders. 2.00 | 1. OF 
Engineers ........ 1.50 | 7D 
Carpenters . ‘ ones 2.50 | 1.00 
Helpers........... Seaainlineniik : 1.50 . 66 
Machinists... a tihdieansaiianigetanineaigneabanativgelnueees 2.50 3.20 
III inks cscencsnaceticdegiibeisilaen dhalececenpeaytanonewnsiyes denies 1.50 . 66 


I then asked our distinguished fellow-member, who was also a 
wage-worker in other days, if I could safely use this list as represent- 
ing the general wages of the two countries. He answered, ‘‘ In some 
cases they may be higher or lower, but that list represents in all occu- 
pations the average wages of labor in both countries.’’ 

I next inquired the difference in the cost of living. He answered, 
‘If they lived the same way the cost here would be 5 to 10 per cent. 
the higher.’’ How do they live? ‘‘ They have a bare subsistence,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and they are without comforts and are in wretched poverty. 
Usually the mother and children must work out to help support the 
family. Here the laborer has substantial comforts. My per cent. of 
profits is about the same in both countries, but I prefer to do business 
here, for our laborers live like citizens; over there they live like serfs.’’ 

POPULATION AND WAGES. 

Let us examine the declaration that the cause of low wages in Eu- 
rope is the overcrowded condition of their great centers. New York 
is our overcrowded center, and yet it pays the highest rate of wages in 
this country. Throughout our country the more overcrowded a section 
the higher the rate of wages. 

But gentlemen exclaim, ‘‘If protection creates high wages why higher 
wages in New York than elsewhere; has New York more protection 
than elsewhere ?”’ 

Well, yes, New York has more protection than elsewhere, as there 
is a larger gathering of producing interests at New York than else- 
where. The aggregating into one center of those forces which increase 
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to make sure of pr ntin i ‘ t yn 10Ur |] 
poverty wa workers ik and it re ont ad | 
all industri the | ‘ ericult mant 
ull ¢ ployment o interlocked t 
1. t] osperity of every < of tl n de} l 
res Prot on is the of t Now, the ¢ 
- i bat 
ings can not exist s of the } t 1 ¢ t 
Europe are permitted to enter on here. § ( t I 
tion must come if the tariff on im} is is reduced to 1 said 
with the theories of our revenue reformers. It should be unde: tat 
that under present conditions every act of Congress to regulat }, 000, 000 
vise the duties on imported goods isa law either to protect or en : ) 
American industry and the wages of American workers or a law 
peril or diminish them. We know what protective duties do fo t 
encouragement, and for the other side we have only theories, wit! vf 
condition of the wage-worker of the countries living undet 
as living illustrations. 
In other countries a people who have no comforts of life and n 
on the bare necessities must, in the degrees of humanity, be rated as 
serfs or slaves. There can not be ¢ al progress among t 
ple who are ‘‘ only able to live.”’ yhat reason 
The progress possible to a people is in the gratification of tastes and ly as well to « 
aspirations in things above food and clothing. The saving or pos: ieve the h i] 
saving from wages is the best measure by which to estimate the i retained? The t 
provement they will make, and the possibility of saving becomes fifty-eight 1 
stimulus to save and to grow into a superior character. lessen the « ‘ 
A man earns double as much in America as in England and the pu ore, and coal hay 
chasing power of a dollar is very nearly equal. The total cost of If this bill is pas 
plies fora family in America is about 5 per cent. more than in Eng- | India, South Ar 
land. The official statistics show that the price of ordinary fam A boy 
supplies are not more than 5 per cent. in the excess here. Now you | on their hillsid 
do not comfort a worker greatly to tell him that if he will vot« ts al ] 
he can buy for 95 cents what now costs him a dollar, especially if 1 pp 
‘tell the truth’’ that at the same time instead of getting a dollar fo: been 
a day’s work he will get 50 cents. He is too good at figures t Y t] 
render 50 cents in order to save 5 cents. Now, this 5 per cent ) ppe 
that a man’s family costs him here than in England can be paid f When 
entire year by the extra American wages he receives in two week ey are wo 
That is, in two weeks’ work the amount of wages he receives abov est-be a 
what he would get in England pays the 5 per cent. extra expenses for ree-wor 
one year. For the other fifty weeks in the year he can save his extra til the slaug 
wages and still furnish his family the same things that it would rr era $ i 
the whole of his wages to supply if he lived in England. In res show 
words, if the families live just the same, the American wage-worker w ploy« 
at the end of the year have fifty weeks of the extra America o 
his pocket. The English workman will not have a dollar. a 
Because these things are true men leave Europe and come to wiics 
ica to live; because they are true men never leave America and e1 of raw W 
grate to Europe. This man, on whose face stands the sweat of t ‘ 
and across whose muscle fate has laid ten hours of work a day, because : : : 
they have hearts that love and home to rear, and aspirations to g ; aye 
ify, never emigrate the wrong way. ‘They have coal, and steam, and | Capital inv: i 
machinery over there, the MILLS wage regulator, but they leave it all | 3 loyé 
and come here, where the Government has written protection across | ,-/\>" cand 
the hand of toil. The instinct of these men is greater than an argu ‘ A ns 
ment. Their reared homes. and schooled children, and clothed f sheep 
lies tell the story of what the American condition is better than 1 I ‘ 
can speak it. t 
AS no progress can be made toward a betterment of the cond » OM 
except on the surplus of wages above the absolute necessities of 
so we must conclude that the actual condition of our people is 5 
above that of other countries as is the ratio of their wages abovs 
they get in other countries. It ex 
The average possible earnings of a wage-worker in America a of one-! 
as much as in England, not that these extra earnings are always ]} d in v 





& Savings-bank or a home; but it means that this 
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ven millions; the wages paid at forty-seven millions. Of course 
ll understand that in manufacturing statistics the wages estimated 
are those paid in the factory where the goods aremade,. This is termed 


the last process of manufacturing. The cost of material used is $164,- 
600,000, This is the raw wool, the coloring, and a thousand other 
things that are used in the various processes of manufacturing, and all 
the labor that goes into the goods to prepare them for the last manu- 
facture I raw material has thus, by the processes in the first stage 
of manufacture, reached a value of $164,000,000 when it comes into 
the tory for its final manufacturing for consumption. In this factory 
47,000,000 of labor are added to it, and the product when put on the 
market yields $267,000,000. This makes the raw goods and the labor 
placed upon it $211,000,000 and the product $267,000,000. There is 


an invested capital of one hundred and ninety millions, for which legal 
interest must be allowed, and we have 80 per cent. for goods and labor 
and 20 per cent. for the capitalist. 

Wool is purely an agricultural industry. The President belittles it 
because the farmers have but from twenty-five to fifty sheep on an av- 
erage. That is a special reason why we should have an interest in it. 
I would care very little if the sheep were in the hands of a few vast 


returns for the money invested of any other farm venture, and is capa- 
ble of expansion until in afew years we can grow every pound of wool 
that we use 

We had 1,263 woolen mills with 6 capital of $30,000,000 in 1870, 
and they employed 43,000 people, and paid them $10,000,000 in wages. 
Ten years alterward we had 2,689 factories with $159,000,000 of cap- 
ital and 161,000 employés, and $47,000,000 wages paid. ‘The free- 
traders got up a pressure against wool in 1883, and the Republicans 
foolishly yielded and reduced the tariff. But for that fateful folly 
we would, in a few years more, have been growing all the wool used in 
this country. This very year by the ending of next June we will have 
imported of wool and woolen manufactures $65,000,000, every dollar 
of which goes to foreign wool-growers and manufacturers. Would it 
not have helped us if it could have been paid to our farmers and work- 
sites D 

ifon, George L. Converse, a Democrat, formerly a Representative of 
Ohio, in a recent address in this city, speaking of this industry, said: 


| production at home of wool and woolens, in quantities sufficient to sup- 
] wants of the American people, is necessary for our defense in war and 
ou lependence and comfort in time of peace. Successful military campaigns 
can 1 be carried on without woolen clothes for the soldiers. More soldiers 
die m exposure than are killed in battle. Neither of these great industries, 
ones destroyed, can be again restored within a short time. Their restoration 
would require many years, and the men who by legislation would knowingly 


destroy them here and remit them to the keeping of foreign nations can not be 
classed among the friends of the Union. 


Our friends urge the necessity of competing with the foreign mar- 
kets. I append an extract from the speech of my colleague [ Mr. 
BROWNE] upon the value of the foreign market. He says: 


We are told that we need above all things to capture the foreign markets for 
our manufactures of wools; that to get these markets we must produce these 
goods more cheaply than they can be fufnished by any other manufacturing na- 
tion. This means that the cheapest possible labor and material must be em- 
ployed in these manufactures, for these are the chiefelementsof their cost. Can 
we afford to obtain these markets at such a cost? In the struggle this policy 
invites with the cheap wools of South Africa, South America, and Australia, and 
the cheap wages of Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, and Great Britain, we 


may not only fail to secure this wider market, but loseour own. And whatare | 


the markets of the world, and how do they compare in value and extent with 















ourown? The five countries exporting woolen goods with the value of their 
exports last year are as follows: 
Austria-Hungary : 
Bel mM onccconconcscenecee 15, 381, 328 
France 71, 702, 919 | 
Germany = 51, 701, 216 
England ease oascecsese Oe ee 
Total = innsnod sis boeiask scald blicaaamislaitie aca . 262, 769, 561 


Of the above the United States bought $45,000,000. Deduct this, and there is 
left of the world’s market $217,000,000, while our own market is worth annually 
quite $300,000,000, Our home market is worth more, by nearly one-third, than 
the entire ‘‘ world’s markets, if we eould capture them all.” 

Protection has made our market for wool and woolens one-third larger than 
that of the marketsof allthe other countries combined. Wisdom suggests that 
we strengthen and widen this American market until it becomes in fact the 
best market of the world. 

Last year I had a suit of clothes made, for which I paid $25, and I 
had occasion to ascertain how much I was being ruined by this robber 
tariff that the farmers were holding over me. There were 5 pounés of 
wool that went into the suit of clothes, The tariffon that wool was 
10 cents a pound. If the duty is added to the price, then the in- 
crease of price of my suit is 50 cents. Now, if the duty was off and 
the 50 cents was not in the cost of the suit, how much cheaper could 
I have bought it? Every business man knows that a reduction of 50 
cents in the producing cost of a $25 article never affects the price. The 











maker of the cloth, the mechanics, and the dealer absorb all such frac- 
tions. 

A nation is not assuredly great that can not clothe and feed her own 
people. Yet this bill proposes to repeal the tariff where it protects one 
of the fundamental industries of the country, and flood our markets 
with the wool of South America, India, and Australia, and the con- 


sumer will not be benefited by it one cent, and the manufacturing 
dealer will receive all of the 50 cents 

Likewise, these gentlemen demanded a free breakfast-table, and the 
duty was taken off of coffee. It was said that $5,000,000 annually 
would be saved to the people, but in less than four months from that 
time Brazil, from whom we import nearly our entire supply of coffee, 
put on an export duty. Every pound of coffee leaving her shores since 
that time has paid a duty. Instead of the duty being paid at our own 
port and going into our own Treasury, where it is still our money and 
pays our national debt, it now goes into the Brazilian coffers and helps 
to pay the Brazilian debt. Brazil now receives from us $3,000,0 
nually as an export duty on coffee. This is one of your ways of 
ing the poor man. 

Did we get the article any cheaper? <A syndicate took hold of it, 
and at this hour coffee is 40 per cent. higher than it was when the duty 
was removed. | 

We have had so much talk about the poor man’s blanket that I will 
quote the words of the distinguished ex-governor of lowa[Mr. GEAR}, 
for he clearly exposes the folly and falsehood of this cry. The dis- 


Uan- 
help- 


| tinguished gentleman said: 
herders. The industry thus spread among the farmers gives the largest | 








I was very much interested the other day when I heard the distinguished 

chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. MILs] speaking in regard 

to the great burden in the shape of a tax which was placed on “the poor man’s 

blanket.”’ He talked so pathetically in regard to this subject that I] wondered 

whether what he said could be true. I recollected that we had out in my State 

a woolen mill or two, and I concluded to send out to that State for a pair of 

blankets. I have those blankets here, and I ask that two of these page-boys 

take those blankets out into the area in front of the Clerk’s desk that members 

may see them. [The blankets were exhibited in accordance with Mr. GEAR’s 

request,] Sir, there is a pair of blankets as good as can be made in England or ; 

anywhere in America. They weigh 5 pounds and 2 ounces, and it required for , 

their manufacture 11 pounds of wool. They are made of Iowa wool in an Iowa : 

mill by Iowa employés. : 
The gentleman from Texas spoke of $2.50 as the cost in one case and $2.70 as 

the cost in another case of a pair of 5-pound blankets; and remember, each of 

these blankets isjust5 pounds. The gentleman from Texas said that the duty on 

those blankets would be $1.90 per pair, and that this was the amount which the 

manufacturer put in his pocket. Now, sir, to manufacture this pair of blankets 

which the House has before it took 11 pounds of woo), at 27 cents a pound 

Now, 11 pounds of wool at 27 cents per pound would be £2.97; to that add 61 

cents, which the gentleman from Texas says is the cost of making, and the 


} amount willbe $3.58; add to that the duty on blankets, $1.90, and the amount 


is $5.48. Now, if it be true that the amount of the tariff duty is added directly 
to the cost of the American blanket, the cost of these blankets should be $5.4s; 
and, allowing the retailer a fair profit, they sbould sell at $6 per pair. But, sir, 
I have a certificate from the manufacturer certifying as to the quality and price 
The wholesale price is $4.50, and the retail price at any store in Iowa is $5 per 
pair. . 

I want to call attention to the fact that my friend from Texas in his illustra- 
tion does not give the price at which the American blankets he talked about 
are sold—not at all; and I want to ca!l attention also to the fact that the major- 
ity of the Ways and Means Committee, when they revise the tariff, and, as they 
say, take the tax off ‘the poor man’s blanket,’ do not take off one penny in 
favor of the poor man. They impose an ad valorem tax on all kinds of blan 
kets, and ‘the poor man’s blanket” pays the same ratio of taxation that th 
rich man’s blanket does. Yet our Democratic friends are posing around t! 
country as the sole and only friends of the poor man. 

The manufacturer of those blankets, who lives in my district, is a gentieman 
who does not vote the Republican ticket; he isa good, old-fashioned Democra 

Mr. WARNER. But he will vote the Republican ticket hereafter. 

Mr. Gear, I do not know, but one of the most prominent Democrats in n 
town told me this morning that if the Mills bill should pass no Representative 
in Congress from the State of Iowa who voted for it could come back to Con- 
gress. I ask the Clerk to read the letter and accompanying bill which I send to 
the desix. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Office of Isaiah Meek, successor to Meek Bros., proprietor of Bona; 
Woolen and Flouring Mills, and dealer in wool and grain. ] 
** BONAPARTE, IowA, May 4, . 


‘This is to certify that I sold to Joun H. GEAR blankets as per bill attac! 


| that they are all wool; that at present the wholesale price is 90 cents per pound 


and retail price $1. 
“ISAIAH MEEK 


‘* BonAPARTE, Iowa, May 4, 158 


‘**Mr. Joun H. Gear, Washington, D. C., bought of Isaiah Meek, suce: 
Meek Bros., proprietor Bonaparte Woolen and Flouring Mills: 


“One pair blankets, 5 pounds, $1..........cccc.s--ssssccsrersoeeseesseneres ssesesse G0. OO 


“Received payment. 
“ISAIAH MEEK 

It is true that the custom-house records show that almost no chea) 
woolens are imported here. The millions of dollars’ worth of imported 
woolen products are high-grade goods, the kind of goods worn by th 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. These goods, having 
large per cent. of hand-labor in them, are made cheaper in Europe tha 
here, but they pay the tariff duty and can be sold, and have large] 
ruined the competing factories of this country. A gentleman’s dress 
suit that costs $65 here, can be bought in England for $35; but th 
workingman’s suit that costs $10 here will cost him $9 there. Cheap 
goods are only 5 to 10 per cent. cheaper there than here. Hence 
these goods can not be profitably imported. Now, will it beneiit ust 
strike down the 5 per cent. and let these goods in free, when every > 
worth imported keeps an American laborer idle one day? The com 
monest day-laborer gets here $1 a day. Ten days’ work will buy him 
a suit of clothes. The same grade of labor in England gets 65 ce 
day, and he must work 14 days to get the same suit of clothes 01 
there. 

A country so rapidly developing and so ever-changing in it 
cial interests needs the details of its industrial laws closely wat 
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In the light of this sound statement on the tariff let 


MILLS 


LI 


BII 


The title of this bill is, ‘‘A measure to reduce 
the purpose is to reduce the income of the Government, it can not 
plished by the scaling down of duties. It is a well-] 
that a reduction of the tariff increases foreign importations and there 
increases the revenue. If any goods are imported under a 
plain that if you reduce it the importations will increase. r illu 
tration, if there is a 2 per cent. tariff on glass, and we import fr fo 
Belgium 50,000,000 pounds per year, it is evident if we reduce that | no 
tariff 25 per cent. Belgium will increase he we 
decrease the glass tariff 25 per cent. in 1883, and last year we imported 
61,000,000 pounds, and the revenues collected were $200,000 more than | the 
under the old law. On this point the minority in their report 
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The duty on braid, plaits, laces, and trim was reduce 
lin dut 


1883 from 30 to 20 per cent. ad valorem, and the sum pair 
$114,482.76 more than in 1883. The reduction on tin-plate und 
was one-tenth of a cent per pound, while the duty collected in | 
168.57 greater than in 1853. Bronze in powder was reduced by t 
from 20 to 15 per cent., yet the sum received by the Government f 
was $14,000 more than was received from the same source in 1583 
writing paper was reduced from 35 per cent. to 25 per cent. ad va 
receipts in 1883 under the higher duty were $19,406.87; underthe 
in 1887 the receipts were $242,216.27, showing an excess of duties of $2 
1887 over 1883. The duty on wool was reduced by the act of 1885, and t 
crease of importations and revenue is probably the most striking of an) 
schedule. The importations in 1882 were 63,016,769 pounds; in 1887, 114 
The duty collected in 1882 was $3,854,653.18; that in 1887, $5,899,816.63 

‘hese illustrations clearly demonstrate that a simple scaling dov 
from 20 to 30 or 40 per cent., more or less, will only increase revenues 
fore augment the surplus. 


The only way to reduce the revenue is to make the tariff higher and 
thus more effectually shut out importations, or to take off the tarift 
altogether and let the goods come in free. The Mills bill will 


the revenue. 
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The Mills bill is the first tariff measure in the leg 
ernment that has been open to the criticism of sectionalism. 
every article grown in the North and Northwest on the free-] 
retains the tariff on every article grown in the South. Hoop-iron o 
wire, when used to bale cotton, is imported free, but when used to bal 
hay pays 1} cents duty per pound. Wire for fencing, an article unt 
in the South, but everywhere used in the North and West, pay 
highest duty on the list. 

Lumber, copper, salt, and wool, are placed on the free-list, wh 
coal and iron ore, in which Virginia and Alabama are interested 
carefully cared for under the wing of protection. Rice is handled w 
gloves, and South Carolina retains 113 per cent. tariffon it. | 
ana, whose six Congressmen were going to fly the track and vote a 
the bill if sugar was molested in its 82 per cent. protection, i 
by readjusting the proposed 20 per cent. reduction in 
quite satisfactory, and the vote of the Louisiana del 
solid. 

The bill is partisan, sectional, and unfair. It run 
through the country, and takes Pennsylvania in with the 
tion because it is a necessary incident to Virginia and Alabama coal anc 
iron ore. Any student of American history can discover that at least | people 
seven of the nine Representatives who formed this bill were in that 
erous environment where the demand for protection from one sect 
ceived consideration, but where the pleadings from another section 
unheard. 

I know of no Democratic orator or paper that does not quote fi 
the Chicago Tribune with vast approval, and I agree with many of the 
Tribune’s conclusions, but have been obliged frequently to disagree 
with its line of reasoning. The Tribune has uttered a few vigorou 
sentences on the Mills bill which, not seeing quoted, I fear has es 
the notice of our friends, and for their benetit I append an extract 
an editorial of March 3, 1888: 
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The Ways and Means Committee have blundered characteristica]ly 
agreed upon a bill which, unless it shall be amended in important parti 
has not and should not have any chance of adoption. But MiLis and h 
leagues appear to have given their time day and night for some months to d 
vising a scheme of tariff revision that would bear light on the solid S 
heavy on the Republican sections of the country. Surrendering then 
partisan and sectional influences the Democratic tariff reformers of th 
and Means Committee gave full weight also to personal interests, as wass 
by the refusal to put coal on the free-list—a refusal which shows how ¢ 
man BILL Scort, one of the bosses of the Pennsylvania coal ring, got 
work as a member of the Ways and Means Committee 

_Coal, of course, is not used either for heat or power in the South to any So ith 
like the extent of its consumption in the North, and the committee held 
New England manufacturers might as well continue to pay a virtual 
their power in the form of revenues to the Government, or rather bounti« 
BILL Scott's coal ring. There can be no chance to get such an article as c | 
on the free-list for the reason, apparently, that such a change would not pi 
ticularly j-enefit the South nor specially discriminate against the North, 
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th er n to the operation of our tariff laws is 
not! ! in order that we may be constantly re- 
minded of the :pose a burden upon those who consum« 
do prod 10 Consume imported articics, and t 
ere i all j p 

The Pi lent is treating the subject from a broad standpoint. and 
he affirms as a principle of protection that the tariff is added to the | 
price of 1 00 loes not ee tood. It matters 
not w her the gor made here or in Europe, the tariff is a bount 
for production iKivery consumer has to pay tha’ much on account of | 
the I ex-Senator McDonald describes Governor Gri Ly, of 
Indiana, ‘‘a horse-leech, always present and always suckin | 

Every opponent of protection unites on this, and if it is not true the 
stron t argument is knocked out of their opposition to protectio1 

FARMER 
ll make the computation on the farmer, for above all other 

pers these gentlemen have been pleading for the poor and unpro- 
tected farmer all through thisdebate. One-tenth of his product is sold 
abroad; he must take what he can get there. But nine-tenths of h 
products are sold here, so that nine-tenths of the time he stands in un- 


interrupted receipt of whatever protection may place on his productio1 

I have a list of the farm aenbucts of this country of last year, and | 
he tariff adds to the farmers of this country $1,200,000,000 

ul it may be verilied by official statistics; and if you 


he tariff imposed on each item of farm products you will 


_ 
+ 


, u 





rt 
find that, whatever the natural price maf be, the tariff thus added 
makes the ist aggregate of $1,200.000,000. This sum lacks only 
$200,000,000 of being as much as the factory workers of the nation 
earned last year. Thus, if the tariff adds to the price of protected ar 
ticles to the extent of the duty imposed, then the consumer pays to the 


American farmer $1,200,000,000 for his products more than that farmer |} 
I here sub- } 


could sell them for if there was no Republican protection. 
mit a list of our farm products in detail, the value of each article pro- 
duced, the protective-tariff duty on if, and how much extra price the 
farmer gets because of it: 
1885. ¢ rm pre luced viatiaecnniete 
Gain at 10 cent § pel bushel d 
Wheat produced 
Gain at 20 cents per bushe ] du 
Rye produced.. ee soscese 
CGiain at 10 cents per bushel Quty....0.- : 
dats produced.... » eins 
Gain at 10 cents per bushel QEt ye. ccvccse 


.bushels 


bushels 








...bushels... 





> 
9, 409, 000 
2. 940, 900 


58, 836, 000 
36, 000 


Barley prod luced oe 
Gain at 10 cents per bushe 1du ty 
Potatoes produced......... dees 
Gain at 15 cents per bushel duty 
llay produced...... devesihinans 
Gain at $2 per ton duty..... 
Toba o produced.. paiicianiais 
Gain at 3 cents per ‘pound duty. 
Duty at 35 cents to $1 per pound, 














..poun ds 











1887. Cattle raised, 33,511,750 head..................... a ea 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem duty..............00008..-- $1: ND 
Horses raised, 12,496,744 head.................. , ial . $901, 685,755 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem Cuty..............cescecsecesesees +» $180,337, 151 
Sheep raised, 44,759,314 head.......... c enaseuseevecitescessupbeWUbeNenes San NEL SE 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem Cutty ................ccsecseessseceee eves $17, 974,569 

SOOO, WE mk Tete RID oc vane Cervctedincdiamadbetatiascieicwitentaeienke $315, 394, 385 
Gain at 20 pe r cent. ad PO IE ncndcnseccvcrereetivisnidematednninns $63, 078, 877 
CPeeww MATS occasisesrisvenes 243, 1 57, 890 


sd 






Gain at 4 cents pe r pound duty.. 
Butter made.... 
Gain at 4 cents per pound duty ... 


2 O71 



















Molasses made ; ‘ 46,811. 52% 
Gain at 4 to 8 cents per gallon duty denn vonvesnepeceeenapnblipeeted tadueas $3,745, OSI 
Sugar made sionsuaesess oa Dass 124, 516, 685 
Gain at 1.40 to 3.5 {0 cents per : pound duty . Sokienecstleiaieebabiaeiasinde $4, 358, 084 
PEO VEIOR TRGB arees ocesnin +s ancnnsesnccnssucenevionsshsembssbecesitl value $3U3, 
Gain at 20 per cent. ad valorem duty : ure eaeineiamei 

lops ri vised peahawssubscessvaniebetanseetenbon pounds 





Gain at 8 cents per pout nd duty 
Rice raised...... ° cones 
G ms at 2} cents per pound duty ais bial 





... pounds.. 








Wool clips.......... ° _.pounds = 
Gain at A ) per cent. per ‘pound 2} to 12 cents—duty... 
RETRO, GRD, .ocevverenonocescovne pores svncennabevesantgienbipmedepvedivessaing value... 
Gain at 35 per cent. ad v alorem SEIT csccpoastittnd sesenisnmenadnietarncine 
Beans and peas,....... escesdhameubnatan wail .bushels... 
Gain at 10 per cent. ad valorem Guty.. ...........cccescrccevessecessesees 
RECAPITULATION OF SUPPOSED PROFITS. 
IE. Lanucodcdicrskdcaniceneiengaelllll $193, 617, GOO | Cheese................0..0008 nn 
WICR....cccrrsccccsccsercerecveccene Fg ABR, SOD | WUtter.....0ccrcccccesccesenessocese 










Rve 2, 175, 600 M olassesé 
Oats.......025. 62,940,900 | S 
Barley. 5, 836, 000 | 

Potatoes. ene pam 26, 254, 350 | 

Hay ssstnaseesasipinsnsciscensn 





TODACCO..,......ccccccvseeeesesssesee 196,957, G00 

Cattle ee 132, 627,585 | Pickles, ine 

DOD .nncoscansapenasatanesignnand - 337,151 | Beans, etc............-c.ccccevese 

SIRI <0» cavineahetdimnhanabetiads 7, 974, 567 | —_—_—_—_— 
We OD BOOP anne ccicccovcscnnsseeres 6307 8, 877 | OEE a siceactigsuacciunaian 1, 203, 954, 994 


Why do these gentlemen attack a system that on their own showing 
yields to the farmer such a splendid revenue? Why do you denounce 
as inequitable and illogical, and try to take from him, this only boon, 
without which he would be ruined? You put his every product on 
the free-list. Instead of 18 per cent, of his farms being mortgaged, 


| coal, and the sugar trusts. 


| are a power in this House. 


| on the tariff. 
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you want to reduce him to the condition of the English farmer, in 
whose country 58 per cent. of the farms are mortgage “dl. 

I think the charge that the tariff duty is added to t] 
is the most effective made by our opponents, and I 


enough to cite the farmers’ list to show you that if this is r ally the 


e price of goods 


aw ? } , 
we halted Oo! 





operation of the protective principle the farmer is enormously the gainer 
thereby. 
\ ‘ ‘ SY. 
‘omuch has been said about ‘‘trusts’’ and business ‘‘com] 
in connection with this bill that I ought to give it a word of notice: 


but in view of the fact that I shall be heard on the question at anothe1 
time I need only say that I have a joint resolution befo 

looking to the r repeal of the tariff on every article where 
trust has been formed. ‘The indications are that Gabriel’s trumpet 
would not be able to awaken the committee to act on that measure. 
fhe gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] and the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] have similar resolutions before 
different committees, and either one of them, if passed, would result 


tl r protected 


>a committee 


an injt urlous 


in the death of trusts and business combinations, wheth 
or unprotected, and the overthrow of monopoly. 

The reason for a lack of action on these resolutions is apparent, for, 
if passed, they would destroy the Standard the cotton-seed oil, thx 
You do not dare to pass either of them. 
Oil, coal, and sugar have your party by the throat. You may speak 
against trusts, for that is only an impotent rage, but you will not re- 
port and pass either of these resolutions. Then anage rs of these att 
You will not destroy them; they are nec- 
essary to your political existence. You attack protected trusts, and 
the greatest trusts in the land are anthracite coal, cotton-seed oil, and 
Standard oil. Neither of them are protected by a tariff. Sugar is the 
great protected trust, and you refuse to reduce its tariff an honest 10 
per cent. A Jaw that will reduce the iniquity of the trust in every 
form, whether protected or unprotected, you steadfastly refuse to pa 
This House will adjourn without a law on this subject, and you will 
march into the campaign, valiant defenders of the oppressed people, 
and from every stump denounce the robber trusts with an oratory that 
will be hair raising. ‘‘Shall thief becom 
‘stop thief’ the loudest ?’’ 








e a saint because he cries 


STRANGE LEDFELLOWS, 


The supporters of the Mills bill have taken up a new line of attack 
Heretofore they attacked the manufacturers, but they 
discovered that the wage-worker knew that he was indissolubly con- 
nected with the proprietor, and if the manufacturer wasstricken down, 
he was struck also. So they have changed front; they have reformed, 
and become the friendsand assistantsof manufacturers. Iamglad they 
have, for the guileless simplicity of the arguments they now make in 
behalf of the manufacturer shows them to be sincere, if itdoes lack in- 
telligent manifestation. 
MANUFACTURERS NOT THE NILLIONAIRES, 

It is a fact long known to most people in this country that ond vast 
fortunes and stupendous aggregations of wealth which our free-trade 
friends attack as having been amassed by protected manuf ten 8 are 
largely a myth. The manufacturers of this country are not its mill- 
ionaire class. ‘The robber barons at whom these stupid demagogues 

rage have won their fortunes out of conditions wholly sep: irated from 
tariff. Bradstreet reveals the fact that our millionaires are the bona 
kings, the railroad magnates, and the stock and real estate speculators ! 
Are Mackey, Flood, O’Brien, Fair, and their like, manufacturers? Are 
WiLi1aAmM L. Scorr, member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Deacon WHITE, also amember of this House, and LELAND STANFORD 
of the Senate, the Jewetts, the Pullmans, Potters, Jay Gould, and their 
like, manufacturers? Are Hutchinson and Potter Palmer, of Chicago, 
Sage, Field, Smith, and their like, manufacturers? T hese men and 
those dealing as they do, comprise the millionaire class of this country. 

Some manufactyrers make fortunes, as along every avenue of life 
some men strike fortune; but as a rule they receive only fair returns 
from their business. Edward Atkinson, a free-trader, from whom a)! 
quote as an authority, in a recent article said: 

Our manufacturers clear less than 10 per cent. profit annually. 


Abram Hewitt, the present great Democratic mayor of New York and 
proprietor of the Cooper & Hewitt iron and steel mills, offered this yea: 
to lease the plant to any one who would pay 6 per cent. on the invest 
ment. The facts are, business has so multiplied in this country, com- 
petition has cut margins so close, that large investors in manufactur 
receive only the current interest on their money—6 per cent. 

At last our opponents cease their railing against manufacturers : 
have come to regard them as objects of commiseration and have > 
sented here a bi li, a part of whose pride and boast is that it gives to 
the poor, down- trodden manufacturer free raw material. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. MILLs] even 
travels through the manufacturing districts of New England to describe 
to the waiting crowds with all the vigor ofhis picturesque style, adorned 
with the red lights of Texas eloquence, the manifold blessings that 
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will put the measure of value on a ton of coal som 














earth Cw I y- ents W uld ih oh pi ce, i am into 
i m 1 the world, when it is worked on shares, t 

eives 25 cents per ton. A tonof copperin the Lake Supe 
is worth littie more. hiow vaiueiess a ton of iron ore sun 
the mountain! How cheap a tree waving in the forest! Stati 
it takes $1.12 to land a ton of coal on top of the ground in 
Indiana. It takes a like sum of money to deliver it on a sick 
Chicago; that is $2.24. The teamster charges 75 cents to de 
ton at the home of t e1ti } He can d Is 
theaverage. Thatmakes 52.99, andtheconsu 
No has ever quarreled with that price. fn 

e in the state of nature, and the fact th: : 
is applied, is the solemn lesson thi 
t] ee-trade Chat labor creat l values is an ec . 
oO it that < en, even i ¢ e oth { ‘ 
ought to understand it. 
ike another illustration. I ty te ‘ oO . ; 

hillside; $5 is its full value Here are 4 tons of coal in 
that is 51. Now, we have $6 invested, and I will tne I 
nia Railroad shops at Altoona build a steam-engine ft ra ae ( a 5 

ul. They build it properly, so as to get the best serv an , a I : rence 
that engine is completed and on the r t has cost $4, 0 ; 
Six dollars’ worth of raw material mant red } ' 7 : : 
worth > $000! Not made for sale, but « t to the co! ipany iro : ~0) 4 : 
own raw material to the hour of putting the engine on the 
ex} ture of 34,( Chis is their « » « ind it is <« oO 

. . . : . to st ) ( i 

most conservative and thoro ighly busine like organizations ot a 
world. Six dollars is the value of the raw material; $3,994 oe a =o 
mil ion of labor. 

There stands a 50-foot tree in the pineries. Itisraw material 
will you take for it? Ten dollars i { cut thet 
and haul it 5 miles toa mill. Whe doo 


$25. Whatmakes it worth $25 
a saw-log is raw material. No, i 
touches ceases to be raw material, and has started into the pro 
manufacture. Tocut down that tree and haul the 
necessary a part of manufacturing as planing the weather-board é r how the to 
framing the doorofthehouse. The very firststep of labor in thep 
of production, cutting down the tree and delivering the logs at the ul 
mill, has added 150 per cent. to the value. 
tree we have 4 bureaus worth $15 each; 4 bedsteads at $10 eac! he he 
20 kitchen tables at $5 each; 25 desks for school children we 
each. Here labor’s work has hioned $300 worth of value out 
vorth of raw material. The cabinet-makers and wood-workers a 
distant manufacturers; they are located in our little towns all ov 
country. Coal, lumber, etc., are as cheap here as elsewhere, fo ind 
civilization has long ruled, an inexorable law has made raw ma 
of near the same value. 

he free-trader says, let us relieve the manufacturer by givi Phe Lutic 
raw material so that he can make goods cheap. If he had it he « und potatoes, « 
only make a fraction of a cent on the dollar. In view of t ead of stret 
amount made, it is certainly a cheap reform. ch portant far 

The only thing of value that can be gained is to let these articl itot 
imported free; but we have seen we can not import raw mate 
cause labor must needs fetch it, and the instant that labor has tou Canada 
it you have added to its value from 150 to 500 per cent. Who re S7 ! L 4,000,000 ‘ 
the largest share of money for this increased value? The ent In spite of t i t cu t year 1m] 
crease is labor. UUU, UU Worth ¢ : } ent § propo 

Now, if these articles eun be brought from other countries che 1 | protect i i j 1 delenseless belore « 
than we can get them to our mills, it is not because there has hx very one of our f products is fenced out of Canada 
change in the value of raw materials, but because there is a diff tective laws, but this | proposes to let all of het 
in the price of the labor that has moved the raw material through the 
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adian tariff, the United States tariff, and the proposed rating by the | 
Mi bill | 
Canadian rate. United States rate. | Mills rate. 
10 cents per bushel. 15 cents per bushel..) Free. | 
I i » cents per bushel... 10 per cent ...... Free. | 
I 10 cents per bushel... 10 to 20 per cent Free 
3) cents per bushel... 10 per cent.. Free 
r vegetables, in- | 20 per cent. 10 per cent , Free. 
' vo ie 
I l cent per pound 1 cent per pound...| Free. 
l cent per pound 1 cent per pound...| Free. 
I id oth 20 per cent aay 25 , er cent ‘ | Free. 

‘ a 
B g 25 per cent........ 25 per cent..... 20 per cent. 
R 20 per cent .| 20 per cent...... ..| Free. 

Rroou . 25 per cent sreenee| 20 Per cent seeeess| 20 per cent, 
Brush 25 per cent srveoes| 2 DOF CONE... ..00c00ee 20 per cent, 
I 20 per ton..... $20 per ton........... .| Free. 
i en 10 per ton. .-..| $40 per ton...... Free. | 
Tow $10 per ton... --| $10 per ton.......... Free. 

i farm product, just as hay, wheat, corn, oats, and potatoes. 
( ny one tell me why these latter should go on the free-list? The 
lab n the rice-field of the South gets $8a month. The labor costof 
rice i ss than 5 per cent. of its product, and yet, inthe face of the pro- 
testations ofthe majority that there is already too great a difference 
between the amount of the tariff duty and the wages paid the laborer, 
the duty on rice is increased by this bill. 

[I will tell you how this extraordinary duty was placed onrice. Rep- 
rescntatives of that interest came to the majority of the committee and 
said it would never do to put it on the free-list; that it would ruin 
them \s one of them said, ‘*‘ For God’s sake, keep the protection on 
us.’? The rice-grower was heard and the protection was kepton. The 
representatives of the Farmers’ Alliance received no hearing before this 
committee. Why was the rice-grower heard and the other plea un- 
heard ? 

| 


THE DOOR SHUT IN THE FACE OF TABOR. 

The representatives of the labor unions begged to be heard on points 
wherein the bill would seriously affect labor wages, but they were not 
even admitted to the committee-room. Then they sent in a petition 
setting forth wherein labor was injured, pleading ‘‘For God’s sake to 
keep up the protection.’’? The gentleman from Maine moved that their 
petition be read, but the gentleman from Arkansas moved it be referred 
without reading, and his nine Democratic associates voted with him, 
the five Republicans votingagainst him. Sothelaborers’ petition went 
into the pigeon-hole unread, 

In England the farmer has free trade. She has a million paupers 
and seven millions on the verge of pauperism. Her unemployed masses 
attack Haymarket and demand work or bread. Thewages in England 
have been declining these ten years; a million acres of her wheat area 
have passed out of cultivation within ten years. There is no profit on 
the wheat they grow, nor on cattle, hogs, or sheep. The farm laborer 
gets from 1 to 2 shillings per day. 

GOOD SENSE. 

Now, if instead of free trade, as this bill proposes for the farmers, 
you will keep on the tariff, so as to keep out his competing products 
and let our farmers sell us that $57,000,000 worth which is now im- 
ported, he will soon diversify his crops and every bushel he raises will 
be consumed at home. 

When in spite of our farm protection fifty-seven millions of their 
products are annually imported, does any man question if the duty is 
taken off importations would spring to a hundred millions the first 
year ? 

If we strike down protection to the farmer, then before the year 1900 
vessels loaded with the surplus wheat of India, which England can not 
consume, will drop anchor in New York Harbor with 30-cent wheat. 
But if we maintain our tariff, then will the farmer rejoice that his 
country has a party whose principle is to protect American interests 
against 7-cent wages. I am opposed to the Mills bill because it puts 
the farmer on the free-list. 

WHAT TO PROTECT, 

Let us consider the item of sugar. We all agree that sugar is oneof 
the most important items in this bill. It is now protected by an 82 
per cent. tariff, and this must be conceded a very considerable tariff on 
a necessary of life. No other article is so universally in use as sugar. 
Woolen clothing is discarded in the South during the summer and cot- 
ton is little used in the North during the winter months, but sugar is 
on every table every day the year round. 

I do not see how any good citizen can complain of the tariff on an 
article of such general use, uniess it fails to increase the production. 
If an article is in slight use, the tariff on it is of slight consideration; 
but when the article is one of every-day necessity, sound public policy 
demands that we produce our own supply; hence, protect that article 
to the utmost. There are some things that we can not raise here, be- 
cause of our climate, soil, and for other reasons. We are unable to 
grow India rubber and quinine. We have also experimented with 


te cet SE 


tea, but it has not proven'a success. We ought not, therefore, to put 
any duty on these articles. What we can not produce in this country, 
or grow successfully as elsewhere, should be imported duty free. W, 
should not have a tariff on any article that can not be produced su: 
cessfully in this country, but protection should be applied to ever 
article that can be produced here. If we can not ultimately, unde: 
the developing influence of protection, produce an article here as cheaply 
as in any country in the world, considering the extra wages we pay for 
labor, then the protection on that article should be withdrawn. 
SUGAR 

An examination of the growth of the sugar industry is discouraging. 
It does not reveal any development. I am at a loss to lecate the difli 
culty with thisindustry. Itis not because the tariff is not high enough, 
because 82 per cent. on an article averaging 6 cents a pound is } 
near all of it. 

Only one section of our country appears to be adapted to cane-grow- 
ing, and it is claimed that even there it is not profitable. Some say 
that the failure is due to the lack of enterprise in the section of th: 
country where it is grown. Whatever the facts may be, the Govern 
ment reports show that sugar-growing has not dey eloped here. I am 
surprised by an examination of the statistics of the sugar product cov 
ering a series of years; and I append a table which shows the amount 
of sugar and molasses produced in the United States during the yea 
from 1852 to 1886, inclusive; this shows a gross production in 1861 of 
528,321,500 pounds of sugarin Louisiana, and 11,509,000 pounds in all 
the other Southern States; with 34,216,000 gallons of molasses in Lou- 
isiana, and 3,502,000 gallons in all the other Southern States. And in 
1885-86 the production of sugar in Louisiana was 286,726,486 pounds, 
and in all the other Southern States 16,128,000 pounds. And in the 
same years the production of molasses was 17,863,732 gallons, and it 
all the other Southern States 3,645,000 gallons, while away back in 
1853 Lonisiana produced 31,000,000 gallons of molasses, almost double 
her product of 1885-’86. 


Statement showing the quantities of sugar and molasses produced in t) 
United States during the years from 1852 to 1886, inclusive. 



















Sugar, Molasses. 3 
1K 
ert Fog 
Year, Other Othe: Fis 
Louisiana. Southern Louisiana. Southern 
States, States 
Pounds. Pounds. Gallons. Gatlon 
BAB ADR, cacncsstncntise vecrsasies ondsere - 868,129,000 | 18,173,000 | 25,700, 000 1, 260, 00K 
1853-54. | 495, 156,000 | 29,998,000 | 31, 000, 000 1, 956, 690 
1854-55 denssoon) Ea ee 29, 498, 000 | 23, 113,620 1, 406, 00% 
1855-"56 . asececroccsswcccoescesioece 254, 22,000,000 , 15,274, 140 1, 320, 00 
1856-"57 ... cone! Gl 5, 987, 000 4, 882, 380 GO, OOF 
BABI GB oc ccccrocccccvecsescssnsscscece sees 307, 666,700 | 14,303,000 5. OO 
WEBB GD.... ..ccccvcccccscerccesessecesees sooves 414,'796,000 | 18, 298, 000 1. O80. OOK 
BEBO" OD .. cccccccccvcccvcccessccevescrencconss | 255,115,750 | 11,534,000 


STE cedanveunnspenaresseiever cnguaseess 265, 063, 000 9, 661,000 | 18,414,550 1. 394. OO 

















BE cncnsasdcoccnensscccsencescosceecesess 528, 321,500 | 11,509,000 | 34,216, 000 3, 502, ( ; 
1862-"63 . we! 96,840, 000 6, 200, 000 7,619, 000 1, 000 ? 
1863~’G64 ...... +0000 we! 84,500, 000 569, 000 2,303, 0vO P17. 3 
JOBE OGD occ .-ovcessvesccsersconecovcsesceses 10, 800, 060 400, 000 765, 000 85, OX $ 
1865~'66 ......... wes 19, 900, 000 730,000 | 1,128, 0C0 172, 00 Bi 
1866-"67 eevee) $2,900,000 | 7,500,000 | 2,570,000 £30, 000 = 
BFS icrsnsvccocscacessstuescencasbecescete 41,400,000 10,120,000 | 2,800, 000 570, OO 4 
1868-'6S | 95,051,225 5,750,000 | 5,636,920 TOA, OO 2 
1869-"70.. seseee| 99, 452, 940 5,380,000 | 5,724, 256 876, OOM s 
1870-"7 .+| 168,878,592 | 9,426,000 | 10,281,419 GLO, OOK 4 
ee Wie sscncurnaptte | 146,906,125 | 9,446,000 | 10,019, 958 OSL, OO x 
ly ws 125,346,493 9,486,000 | 8, 898, 640 GOL, OO a 
1873-74 103,241,119 | 5,399,000 | 8, 203, 944 | BOT, 04M a 
1874-"7 134,504,691 7,736,000 | 11,516, 828 | 674, 000 a 
1875-"7¢ 163, 418, 070 9,062,000 | 10, 870,546 1, 380, 000 

1876-7 190, 672, 570 8, 688,000 | 12,024,108 | 876, 000 

RR ee ,941 | 11,940,000 | 14, 237, 280 153, ¢ 

SI cnccscisinks, goucdietoesireasses 753 | 11,402,000 | 13, 218, 404 





1879’ 80. 98,962,278 | 8,915,000 | 12, 189,190 

1880-'81 .| 272,982,899 | 12,320,000 | 15, 255,029 

1881-"82. .| 159, 874, 950 | 11,200,000 | 9, 691, 104 | 

1882-"83.. .| 308,066, 258 | 15,680,000 | 15,716,755 | ‘ 
1883-"84....... 287, 712, 230 | 15,232,000 | 15,277,316 3, 118, 000 
1884-"85.... | 211,402,963 | 14,560,000 | 11,761, 608 2, 892, OU 
is arse ue usa tinseacacnucanbonan | 286,626,486 | 16,128,000 | 17, 863, 782 3B, C45, Of 





Norr.—The data as to the production of Louisiana are from the Louisian 
Sugar Reports, by A. Bouchereau, and the data of the products of other South 
ern States were furnished by Mr. A. Noel Blakeman, manager of the New Yor 
Shipping and Commercial List. 


We produced 540,000,000 pounds of sugar in 1861, and but 300,000, - 
000 pounds in 1885. Yet in 1885 we consumed more than 3,000,000, 
000 pounds. We consume more than ten times the quantity produce: 
in this country. e 

FREE SUGAR. 

In view of these facts, I believe the duty on sugar ought to be r 
moved. Having failed to accomplish the purpose for which it was ss 
levied, the tariff ought not to be continued longer. The continuance 
of this tariff is not for the good of the country. It has become an 
enormous robbery. After twenty years of trial the industry is not in- 
creasing, but is decreasing; when it produces only one-tenth of what 
we consume its further continuance is unprofitable. The sole benetici- 
aries of this tariff are 17,000 planters. 
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Now what does the Mills bill propose to do? It offers a 20 percent - 
reduction [his is so manifestly an injustice to the country that no I . 1 A Sen . 
one has appeared on the floor justifying it; and even this 20 per cent. | ,), wet ; | 
. P } . 2 rr . A } i heap ~ i 1 
is a pretense for the follow ing reasons Che sugars imported are rates duce the pr 1 per ce ‘ ver is 
into classes called Dutch grades, just as cattle are graded prime, fai provinces (Canad awa . nat 
a 2 s . - vas i iia AA aa 4 = i v« t iit) ‘ a ‘ 
and middling. Sugar is graded Dutch standard No. 13, Dutch stand ind vast multitudes of the tizens gain a livel 
a. z 7 ; at ‘ ih LILUGeS O1 Li r < l nS gall Al\ Lit 
ard No. 16, and soon. This bill juggles its 20 per cent. on the grad- | jn the forest. Theirt a =H ee 
. ; np 5 - , > in to Tes t rhie c ¢ Ipiovyea a ( wer ¢ t 
ing. It reduces the duty 20 per cent., but it changes the grades upon | and really they can myport du 


which the reduction is made, so that it puts the duty so high 
which is refined for table and cooking use as to practically prohibit its 
importation, while the low grades are reduced. Thentheplanter, who | , 








American pri 


I believe we should have free lum , but f \ 
rom that ofthe committee We have the most rapid 

















is in league with the sugar-trust refiners of New York, can sell his | try in the world. and the destruction of our forests 1 a 
commercial sugar at a high price, and the sugar trust that refines im- | g fearful rate that forestry associations have called attention 
ported low grades can also get the same high price. ind Congress has passed an act to encourage timber « ‘ 
A SAMPLE will be practi y denuded of tim! the resu W 
Two vessels load with standard island sugar at Cuba. Itis a black | great change in our climate, and we would also b placed at 
tsuff unfit for use and worth1 centapound; only afterit passesthrough | of the lumber dealers of the North. Asa protectiv policy 
the refiners’ hands can it come to ourtables. Oneof these vesselslands | best conservation of all our forces, which includes our best 
in England and the other inthe United States. When the Englishm to-day and for to-morrow also, we ought to open our por 
gets his sugar from the refineries he gets it for 2 cents a pound sts t works no hard~hip now and ave tha yin 
than we have to pay when we get it from our (sugar trust) refinery. igree with gentlemen for free I ge ( 
To reduce the sugar tariff 20 per cent is trifling, but then to juggle the ymetimes renders his decisions bu es to give his rea 
grades in the interest of the refiners’ trust so that raw sugar will not be | ground the decision might be correct and his r ns 
reduced 5 per cent. is the most infamous feature of this vicious and iy duty to agree with the committee, ora 
unfair bill. rived at « conclus i \ 
THE COAL TRUST easons happen to fa < 
I hold the copy of an Indiana paper which speaks of a citizen’s r 
cent tripeast. He speaks of theextortionate price of anthracite coal and tT om in 
the consequent suffering of the people last winter. Whereupon a 
editor denounces ‘‘ these war-tariff taxes,’’ and says in substance that ‘ 
Republican monopolists, by the votes of Republican Congressman, keep need 1 go exa } : 
the hateful tariff tax of 75 cents per ton on this necessary of life and t 3; contro : s ere yur t 
says the time has now come when any Congressman that is afriend to | ticles on th edul ‘ ‘ dred annua n 
the coal monopoly must be beaten. eyond a dozen i i y 
Now, these men speak with all the assurance of knowledge and all | t make up al ( Id \ t 
the confidence of ignorance. The fact is, there is no tariff on ant } ‘ ( f 
cite coal, and has not been for eighteen years. The people have been | | rf l ‘a fi l 
outraged and plundered by the anthracite-coal trust, and you Democrats | on eacl It i dos I 
continually assure them that it is the result of the protective tari ention to A L the 
There is a tariff of 75 cents a ton on bituminous (soft) coal. When on the ar ‘ d dat of J 
asked if a certain word in the bill would not put soft coal on the {1 ’ vared to e mea 
list, the distinguished chairman [Mr. MILLs] declared it would not, | the people can have it discussed befi hem and a vot 
and the tariff on it should continue as itis. ‘This is as I anticipated. for the country 
In my campaign in 1886, having previously voted against consider- The most noticeable thing in t : 1 of the M 
ation of the Morrison bill, every opposition paper in the district charged | steadfast neglect of its friends to « iss it Lhe é 
I had voted in the interest of the Pennsylvania coal barons, in the in- | with the bill hidden behind their backs and plead for ta 
terest, for instance, of my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [ Mr. | for reduction; but it is the Mills bill we have to vote 
Scotrj, who isa member of this committee. They had taken it for | difference on the reduction of the revenues, and no Ler 
granted that such a necessary of life as coal was of course made free by | necessity of tariff revision; we are all agreed on I 
the Morrison bill, but not having read the bill, they were not aware | article in the schedule ought to be gone over article by a 
that it kept on the “ old war tariff tax’’ that it has borne for twenty | sidered intelligently and practically, and each 
years. Like the man in the show, I did notsayaword. I knew that | adopted. I advocated this in 1884 and again in 186, and 
at this session a tariff bill would be reported again, and I knew th this ses 1 of Congress to 1 ( le |} ( 
tariff on coal would be continued, and I would have the opportunity, sion 
as I now have, on this open floor of declaring against this oppressive rhe difficu is, the M ented a 
burden which is being kept upon us by the Democratic majority and | when it is such in no } r se Yet becaus re 
placing myself on record in favor of free coal. t youa 1 that we yposed to tariff rev os 
I will tell you why this tariff is kept on coal. It is because Ken- | fuse to vote for the most sectional and partisan tat eve 
tucky has more coal than England, estimated by the geological survey. | to Congress; you say we are against t Yr legislat } 
Missouri is full of coal and iron ore. Tennessee and Arkansas have vast | dence exceeds the s of your bi If you t 
deposits. Alabama and Virginia have measureless coal-fields and ore- | ened; if you will d this bill unless be in ite 
beds. They are just now being touched by the impulse of an indus- | Democratic districts; if you have the courage to pass it 
trial life; they begin to see that the States believing in protecting in- | have reported it to this House, and as it has received the 
dustries have manifested their faith and are becoming giants in enter- | of the majority of your State conventions pending the new 
prise, while they, believing in free trade or the ‘‘ tariff-for-revenue of Mr. Cleveland, we will throw down to you the glov 
principle, have manifested their faith and are without development paign, and overthrow you at the ballot-box in November 
Jaggards in the race of the States. And hence they keep protection on Members have frequently reterred to their own district 
coal. If there was no coalin your States this bill would have it onthe | discussion. Now, sir, I believe the policy of the fathers 
free-list. member of Congress to every certain number of voters 
We have more coal than Great Britain and all Europe. It costs 8 | Representative should on this floorexpress t 
cents more to put a ton on top of ground in England than in the | the immediate constituency he represents, and that 
United States, the reason being the vast depth of their mines and the | sult would be to the best interests of the ¢ t 
necessary expense in running them. Our mines, so to speak, are on | ber’s duty to thus act except when some nat 
top of the ground. The coals minedin Indiana and Illinois are not a local considerations. The district I have the ] yr 


fected by the tariff. After paying the rate agreed with labor it is con- 
fessed to be sold at a moderate compensation. But that which comes 
to us from the East bears a burden with it which is imposed by th 
barons, and no part of which does labor receive. One way to oppos 
the trust which has been built up in these coal-fields is to take off th 
tariff. 

If you keep up the trust and extortionate prices after the tarif 
as you are now doing with anthracite coal since its tariff is off, we will 
continue to demand that the Committee on Manufactures shall report 
the Rayner resolution, which prohibits the carrying of products be 
yond the limits of their respective States, the price of which is controlled 
by trust combinations. 


xIX——14 


five woolen-mills, one oil-mill, an iron and 
7 


yards, in addition to the ordinary factories incident to a 
people. Seventy-five per cent. of its population e farme 

‘ a wittie ont ition nas , i wit] wt N 
not cursea with millionaires or damned wi i pover;rt in 
cent. of the people are What re denominated wavge-wor 
district is a full type of American life. My opposition to 


bill, and support of the bill IL propose, represents their 


and defend its great leading features. I will take the I 
of the revision which I support, and which meets the a 
most every Representative upon this side of the House 
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Let the candidate of the opposition in that district this fall 1 
the issue, as you have sought to do here, but support this meast 
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AN HONEST REVISION, 

I heartily indorse the position taken by my colleague [ Mr. BRowNE] 
in his 
he suggests. There is my friend from Minnesota [Mr. NELSoN] who 
has introduced a tariff bill. I ean cheerfully support his measure with 
the exception of free rice, and substantially my proposition follows his. 
I would not put rice on the free-list. 

Without reference to any of the small maiters that we can not con- 


splendid argument upon this floor, and especially on the revision | 


to what a typical American constituency will | 


sider in a speech, but for those items upon which we must go before 


the country for a final decision, I would make the following free-list: 
Table showing amount of sugar, molasses, salt, coal, and wood and lumber 


imported, amount paid for duty, and per cent. 


| 


Amountim-| Amount of | Ad valo- 








ported, duty. rem rate. 
Per cent. 
Sugar $68, 882, 884 | $56, 507, 496 2. 04 
Mola 5 5, ‘ 1, 495, 863 8.05 
GENIE s< qaantecsnecuscingheionianstnmenbemennnedibie l, 676, 866 
0 cncococpnisnmsengscanuipamincnesesiecamneti 653, 728 
Wood B DGGE cccan cnnspntanendontnensres 8 1, 503, 185 
l . 86. 709. 662 60, 868, 138 64. 78 
, 709, ) , 


* Total average. 

\11 the foregoing figures are for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887. 

This gives us the free breakfast table about which we have heard so 
much, but the highest-priced article of which, sugar, our opponents 
propose to continue on the tariff-list, and I also cook that breakfast with 
a free fire. 

With the exception, possibly, of salt, there are substantial reasons 
from a protection standpoint why these products should be free. This 
measure is not vicious nor inequitable nor illogical, but it is prudent, 
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HON. O. S. GIFFORD, 


IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 9, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (11. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the colicetion of the revenue— 


Mr. GIF FORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to favor in substance the amendment of- 
ered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Browne], striking {rom the 
free-list ‘* flax-straw.’’ 

The reason why I do this is obvious enough. Our people in Dakota 


| raised nearly 4,000,000 bushels of flaxseed in 1887, and I have received 
| thousands upon thousands of petitions from the farmers of Dakota pray- 
| ing for the retention of the present duty upon flax and flax products. 





fair, in harmony with the principle of protection, and bringsa needed 


relief to all our people. 


Mr. Chairman, I have now expressed my views on tariff revision, but | 


in addition to all this, Iam opposed to the passage of the Mills bill 
until we have voted on th@pension bill. If the Mills bill passes there 
can be no general pension legislation. The leader of the House [ Mr. 
MILs] and the chairman of the Pensions Committee [Mr. Matson ], 
who is Democratic candidate for governor of my State, have control of 
the situation. The one reported the tariff, the other the arrears bill. 
They can have a vote on either of these measures as they choose. 
What will you do, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Chairman, twenty-seven years of the American system have given 
us a prosperity without parallel in the history of nations. The party 
in power has brought us to a crisis, and we are to decide whether this 
splendid procession of increasing greatness shall continue or whether it 
shall here stop. Gentlemen on the other side have said that wool and 
farm products shall go on the free-list this year, and a general scaling 
of protective duties; and if the Democracy are returned to power this 
fall it would be the indorsement of the policy entered upon, and at the 
next Congress the entire protective system shall go. 

| know not what the decision at the ballot-box will be. Ido know 
what it should be. I do know if we withdraw the nation’s arm ot 
defense from our industries it will put in peril all our proud advance- 
ment. It will bring to the foreigner who has come hither to rear his 
family all that dread ruin he fled from Europe to escape. It will lift 
from the tired back of toil those magic words, ‘‘'The nation protects you,”’ 
and without which we are not a Government for the people. It will 
turn the home of comfort into a tenement of one room, and the chil- 
dren from school into the factory. This step once taken will be diffi- 
eult of recall. The decreased earnings of the father and the wan face 
of the mother will tell the story of the American industrial system 
overthrown. Such a calamity should be averted. 

We have started to build up distinctively a new nation. I gaze upon 
her limitless resources, her patriotic and honest citizens. I see the 
oppression that capital forever seeks to put upon labor opposed by a 
well-nigh universal voice, the nation avowedly legislating in behalf of 
toil, and wages double what they are in any other government. Pub- 
lic sentiment and legislation will sti farther crowd capital until a 
recompense from the profits of production more adequate and fair shall 
be given to labor. I see our people producing at home every necessary 
of life, and no tramp on our soil, and bright hope and sweet content 
shall lighten every step of toil. Our industrial system is the precursor 
of all that is triumphant in national life. Caste is breaking down and 
we are rising to the rule of the people. We have removed the tent otf 
tribes and are building on these shores the temple of nations. Within 
it legal wrong, ignorance, and inequality are being overthrown, and we 
are filling it with the paradise of happy homes, intelligence, and pros- 
perity. Slowly, it may be, but surely, we are solving the great prob- 
jem and framing our nation into a mould of precious shape, where all 
her institutions shall be blessings, her laws liberty, and her people a 
citizenship grander than royalty. [ Applause. ] 





‘These petitions have all been referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and it seems to me, inasmuch as they set forth fully the facts, 
that some consideration should be given them. 

I venture to say that this bill, if it becomes a law, will take from the 
pockets of the farmers of Dakota from three-quarters to a million ot 
dollars. That it will take from the pockets of the farmers, *‘ prairic 
farmers ’’ pure and simple, who reside in Dakota, Northwestern Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Northern Nebraska (an area of about 250,000 square 
miles), more money than any ‘‘ manufacturing trust’’ ever extracted 
from the pockets of a like number of people upon the American conti- 
nent. 

No doubt the tariff concerning fiax products needs revision. The 
present duty on flaxseed is 20 cents per bushel, specific duty. The 
duty on linseed-oil is 25 cents per gallon, specitic duty. 

One bushel of seed makes two and one-half gallons of oil; there- 
fore it will be seen that a bushel of seed crushed into oil is protected to 
the extent of 625 cents per bushel as against foreign oil, but the pro- 
ducer, the farmer, is only protected, when he puts his product upon the 
market, to the extent of 20 cents per bushel as against Russian and 
India flaxseed, where farm labor scarcely averages 25 cents per day in 
the former country, and not 7 cents per day in the latter country, 


| board and all expenses included. 


This unequal duty is not just to the farmer, and the duty on flax- 
seed should be raised to at least 40 cents per bushel instead of being 
placed upon the free-list, and the duty on linseed oil should be lowered. 
We have heard a great deal about this being intended to break up 
trusts and monopolies in the interest of the farmer. Right here is an 
example of how this is done. ‘The product of the farmer is free of 
duty absolutely. Everything in the shape of raw product, flax straw, 
flax not hackled or dressed, flax hackled known as dressed line, tow of 
flax or hemp, and flax-seed, are all on the free-list. 

The farmers who are striving to develop the bleak prairies of the 
Northwest, with but few manufacturing industries among them, must 
ship the raw material from their farms to the mills of other sections 
and to the markets, there to compete for a price with the raw products 
of other countries entered duty free, put upon the market by labor 
which does not average 20 cents per day, and when the farmer buys 
back this same product in the shape of oil, linen, or whatever it may 
be, he finds that the manufacturer is protected in his interests, in the 
production of this completed article to the extent of from 25 to 40 pei 
cent. against foreign pauper labor. 

Take every farm product of the Northwest, except wheat, and thi 
same fact exists regarding it. 

How long will the Western farmer be protected at his own home, 
upon our own shores, in the wheat he raises against the Hindoo wheat 
farmer if this bill should become a law? Certainly but abrief period. 
Wheat is produced in Russia and put upon the market for 10 cents per 
bushel; in India for from 5 to 7 cents. It only costs1 cent per bushel 
more to place Russian or Indian wheat upon the markets of New York 
than it does at Liverpool. Potatoes and other vegetables imported 
from foreign countries have been constantly upon the tables in every 
city from New York to Galveston during the past winter. 

We have heard a great deal said about this bill protecting the farmer, 
and having been framed in his interest. But whenever any farm prod- 
uct is under discussion we are told that there is a ‘*combine’’ in tho 
House to reduce duties wherever it can be done. Not a voice has bee 
raised upon the Democratic side in favor of a single industry of the 
Northwest; not a farm product of that region is to be protected except 
wheat, and were it not for the winter-wheat raisers of the South this 
protection would be wiped out. Meat, beans, peas, and a vast number 
of farm products are added to the free-list. The natural and best mar- 
kets of the Western farmer are the manufaeturing districts and the 
Southern planter. 

How are the interests of the Western farmer cared for? His hogs 
and cattle and all meats and hides therefrom unprotected. 
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I do not b pi 
successfully. 
He must pay the f iW } 
he sells, and pay t 11 L l 
The Western farmer believes that a reform ia re 
tariff upon some man ured ticles l products is de 
necessary. 
What reason is there for the American people pa ft 
protect a sugar industry only worth all told about six 
num? What justice is there in the Northern farmer or sto 
i trib nd getting no 
t ombin to red 
n it u nm shness 3 
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Look again at flax. 





Che followings I 

rhe prese per ton 
flax not hackled, $20, : kled flax, $40, a perce 
ively of 10.73 on flax straw, of 9.05 on unhackled flax, and 


hackiled flax, as shown by the importations and values last y« 

percentages are very low, and certainly, if the growers and dre 
flax are to have any protection at al 
The importations for the ten moi 





as low as cin reasonably | 





ending April 30, 1888 


to $1.404,722. For the year ending June 30, 1587, they amou it 
oh a 
$1,908,845. t 


The farmers of Dakota are now beginning to find a profita 
for their tow, and tow mills are being operated in many sections of o 
territory. But the protection upon tow and flax straw is altoget! 
inadequate now, and to place it upon the free-list simply means that this | The 
portion of the product becomes absolutely worthless. Scan 
product of our country is so poorly protected as raw flax. 

The average duty to-day is but 8 per cent. upon raw fiax | 
This product is the poor man’scrop. He can raise it the first 





he breaks the prairie, and with the proceeds can procure the n : {0 per 


for his family. | th 
A few dollars protection in this is worth more to him and of greater | gra 
value to the country than thousands to some other industri his | He w 


proposition appeals squarely to the hearts as well as the pockets of | per cer 
the American people. If he who is striving single-handed and, often | ing in 
in poverty, to develop the agricultural resources of a new and strange | products, 


climate and soil can not be encouraged by this little protection, then He 
abolish your custom-houses and let us have absolutely free trade h 


Do you suppose that you can convince the farmer of the West, in the | and cu 


light of experience and history, that absolute free trade is best for him 

and his interests? What town or comusanity upon our prairies would 

not give a bonus to secure a factory of some sort in its midst? What ] 

farming community would say no to the proposition that 

twenty-five, one hundred, or a thousand workmen near them p 

chase their garden and farm products ? ya 
Talk about ‘‘combines’’ in Congress to reduce the tariff wl 

it can bedone! It must result in free trade for Western farm pr 

and protection to those of the South and East 
A third of a century ago, or more, the British manufacturing « 

lishments entered into a combine to establish free trade. 

They reduced the wages of their workmen to the starvation 
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proposed to continue this by retaining nearly the present duty and 


compelling our people to pay each year about $50,000,000, or eight 
cimes more than the yearly product of the United States is worth, for 


that purpose. This trust is protected squarely by the tariff, and is the 
only one that is squarely protected, and the Mills bill continues the 
protection, as is well known. 

The “ coffee trust,’’ which raised the price of coffee in this country 
a short time ago, had no duty to aid or protect it. : 


The richest grain and pork ‘‘ trusts’? are purely speculative and the 
tariff does not affect them. 


It is said that linseed-oil is controlled by a trust. If so, it must have | 


been to a very small extent indeed, because linseed-oil has declined in 
price continually, with a brief exception, from $1.40 in 1864 to about 
50 cents in 1888, 

The farmer gets frem 80 cents to $1.10 per bushel for his seed (flax- 
seed). Who complains of any ‘‘trust’’ in this business? Does the 
farmer or mechanic? No one except a few pretended friends of the 
farmer, who want to see all farm products competing in the ‘‘ markets 
of the world,’’ and the farmer, who now gets but little remuneration 
for his toil, reduced to the same level as the pauper tenant farmer of 
Europe. 


The farmers of the West want to see the tariff revised, and in this | 
revision want to see the interests of American labor, American manu- | 


factures, and American farm products cared for. 
The farmer wants a home market. He does not wish to be placed 
in competition with 10-cent-per-day labor in a foreign market, neither 


does he ask it of anybody else. He can not be cajoled into the belief | 
that free salt, which while protected is only worth now 60 cents per | 


barrel at the works in Michigan, for package and all, will induce him 
to cheerfully pay a duty on coal. 

The removal of $2 duty per thousand feet put on lumber, when it is 
conceded this will not lessen the price, will not satisfy him for pay- 
ing a duty to the sugar trust and woolen mills and rice growers. 

Ifa Dakota farmer wants to invest in a flock of sheep, he must un- 
derstand that his wool goes out into the ‘*‘ free markets of the world ”’ 
under this bill, and comes back in the shape of cloth protected. He 
exchanges his meat and other products in the *‘ markets of the world’’ 
free of duty, and receives farm machinery, fence wire, implements, 
etc., protected in the sum of 40 per cent. 

Verily, I say, this hook will not catch 
tent. . 


‘* prairie farmers’’ to any ex- 


Protection of American Fishermen. 


REMARKS 


or 
HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JrR., 
OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 5 and 6, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
end having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relatien to the collection of the revenue— 

The Clerk read the concluding paragraph of the lumber schedule, 
ns follows: 

Provided, That if any export duty is laid upon the above-mentioned articles, 
or either of them, by any country whence imported, all said articles imported 
from said country shall be subject to duty as now provided by law. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to amend by adding to the paragraph just 
read the sub-proviso which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

tnd provided further, That all said articles shall be subject to the same duty 
as now provided by law when imported from any country which denies in iis 
ports, to fishing or other vessels of the United States authorized to touch and 
trade at foreign ports, the same commercial privileges, including the right to 
buy provisions, bait, and supplies, and to transship any portion of cargo, as are 
granted to similar vessels of such country in the ports of the United States. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the House in committee has de- 
cided, contrary to my own judgment and vote, to place all kinds of 
manufactured lumber on the free-list.. Whatever view any gentleman 
may take as to the effect on our own interests of legislation admitting 
Canadian lumber to our markets free of duty (for no lumber will come 
to us from any other country than Canada), it can but be conceded that 
the action of the Committee of the Whole on the lumber schedule, 
when consummated in law, will be a great boon to the Dominion. 

So great a boon is it regarded by our Canadian neighbors that for 
more than forty years they have been seeking it by every meansat their 
command. In 1854 they gave us for this boon free admission into 
their markets for many of our own products. After they had enjoyed 
the advantages of our markets for their lumber and fish for twelve years, 
and we had become satistied that the advantages given us by the treaty 
of 1854 were far less than those we received, the people and Govern- 


| 


| 








ment of Canada stood ready to give us still larger compensation for the 
benefits which they received from the free entry into our markets. 
From the day the reciprocity treaty was abrogated in 1866 tothe pres- 
ent hour the government of Canada has been seeking to again secure 
the advantages of our markets for her lumber and other products and 
has stood ready to render some equivalent. 

In view of these facts it might be supposed that the Democratic ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee, after having adopted the 
policy of adopting free trade as to manufactured lumber, would have 
taken measures looking to the consummation of this scheme through 
an arrangement with Canada by which she would have given the 
United States an equivalent for s0 great a boon. But instead of doing 
this they have reported a proposition, and the Democratic majority of 
the House in committee have adopted it, giving Canada the benefit of 
free lumber, and asking nothing in return from the Dominion except 
the pitiful pledge that they will not impose an export duty on lumber 
sent to the United States. 

What makes this proposition peculiarly amazing is the fact that at 
the time this great boon is tendered Canada, fishiug vessels of the United 
States authorized to touch and trade at foreign ports are denied in Ca- 


| nadian ports those commercial privileges which every other civilized 


country freely grants to the vessels of other nations and which we freely 
give to similar Canadian vessels in our own ports, privileges which are 
ours of right under the reciprocal maritime agreement of 1830, 

Mr. Chairman, while I strenuously oppose placing lumber on the 
free-list as a grave injustice to our citizens engaged in this industry, 
it seems to me as if even the gentlemen on the Democratic side, by 
whose votes this has been done, should be willing, nay should insist, 
that Canada shall not have this boon so longasshe denies to American 
fishing vessels the commercial privileges, including the right to buy 
supplies, provisions and bait for a fishing voyage and the right to 
transship fish in bond, which we freely grant to similar Canadian ves- 
sels, and which Congress one year ago unanimously affirmed belonged 
to us as of right. 

I need not present any evidence that the Canadians regard this prop- 
osition as a great boon to them, for every gentleman in this Hall is 
familiar withthe efforts which they have made to secure it. 

The interview with the United States consul at Ottawa, which I 
read a few days ago when the lumber schedule was taken up, brings 
out the fact that the timber lands of Canada are owned by the Govern- 
ment, and that only permits to cut timber are sold. In view of this 
the United States consul said that in his judgment, and the judgment 
of well-informed men in Canada, the effect of placing lumber on the 
free-list in the United States would eventually be to simply increase 
the revenue which the Canadian Government would receive for per- 
mits without giving the people of this country a dollar’s benefit. 

Evidently Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian minister of finance, 
takes the same view, for in his recent speech in advocacy of the fish- 
eries treaty in the Canadian Parliament he said: 


Already we have action by the financial exponent ot the Administration of 
the United States—I mean Mr. Mrtis—the gentleman who in the United States 
Congress represents the Government of the day, and stands in the position 
most analogous in the United States to the finance minister in this House, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, who propounds the policy of 
the Administration in the House. How is he selected? The Democratic party, 
sustaining the Government, selects a man as Speaker of the House of Kepre- 
sentatives who is in accord with the policy of the Administration for the time- 
being, and Mr. CARLISLE, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, nomi- 
nates the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means and all the members 
of the committee; and therefore the chairman of that commiitee occupies the 
position of representing the Government in bringing forward such bills as will 
represent the views and sentiments of the Democratic party in the United States 
supporting the Administration. What have we seen? The ink is barely dry 
upon this treaty before he, as the representative of the Government and ehair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, brings forward a measure to do 
what? Why, to make free articles that Canada sends into the United Statcs, 
and upon which last year $1,800,000 of duty was paid. 

« * ~ * a & a 

I say that under this bill, which has been introduced, and which, I believe, will 
pass, for it does not require two-thirds of the Senate, where the Republican ma- 
jority is only one in the whole House, to pass this bill ; it requiresa majority of one 
only,and I am very sanguine that this bill will pass during the present session. 
Modified it may be, but I am inclined to think the amendments will be still 
more in the interests of Canada than as the bill standsto-day. If this isthe case, 
I think we may congratulate ourselves upon securing the free admission of our 
lumber. upon which was paid during the last year no less than $1,315,450. On 
copper ore, made free by the Mills bill, we paid—or there was paid, to make it 
meet the views of the honorable gentleman opposite more correctly —$96,945. 
On salt $21,992 duty was paid. This is rendered tree by the Mills bill. I am 
sorry to find, 9s I hoped would be the case from the first copy of the bill that 
came to me, that potatoes were not included amongst vegetables. I am sorry 
to find there is a doubt as to whether the term “ vegetables not specially enume- 
rated”’ will not exclude potatoes. 


Indeed, it is because the Canadians are so anxious toobtain our mar- 
kets free of duty for their lumber and fish that they have resorted to 
such extreme measures, even to a denial of commercial privileges tc 
our fishing vessels, in the hope that they might by these means force 
us to compliance with their wishes. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, that I have offered my amend- 
ment in the form of a proviso to the free-lumber schedule already 
adopted, in the hope that the Democratic majority may at least say to 
Canada, ‘‘ You shall not have the privilege of entering our markets 
with your lumber without paying duty until you deal justly with our 


fishing vessels.’’ [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
& . * » * 7 
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THE FREE-FISH AMENDMENT. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Maine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

And provided further, That whenever the said commercial privileges 
ing the right to buy provisions, bait, and supplies, and to transship 


of cargo. are granted to the fishing‘and other vessels of the United States 
Dominion of Canada, then mackerel, herring, salmon, and ot r fis s 1 
dried, salted, pickled, or presery ed, except anchovies and sardines, or oth sh 
preserved in oil, shall be free of duty: And provided furth That w never 
the Dominion of Canada admits products, wares, and merchandise g . D 
duced. or manufactured in the Un ted States free of duty, then the products 
wares. and merchandise grown, produced, or manufactured in said D i 
of Canada shall be admitted free of duty 

* * * 


. * 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose th -amcnament ot 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky. The original amendm 
which I offered as a limitation to the free-lumber schedule, already 
adopted by the House in committee, provided, in effect, that manutact- 
ured lumber should not come in free of duty from Canada so long as 
the Dominion Government denies to American fishing vessels the com- 
mercial privileges to which this Government holds they are entitled. 

fhe amendment to my amendment, offered by the gertleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], provides that when the Dominion of 
Canada shall grant to our fishing vessels commercial privileges all kinds 
of fish, except fish preserved in oil and fish-oil, imported from Canada 
may come into our markets free of duty. 

Inasmuch as all kinds of fish products, except ‘‘fish, fresh, for im- 
mediate consumption,’’ are on the dutiable lists in our present tariff, 
the proposition which the distinguished representative of the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee makes is to buy 
from Canada the privileges which for many years, and up to the fatal 
hour in February last when the recent fisheries treaty was signed, we 
have constantly claimed belonged to our fishing vessels as of right, by 
giving to the Dominion the right to send her fish into the United States 
and sell them in our markets free of duty, in competition with the prod 
ucts of our own fisheries and our own fishermen. 





THE FISHERIES TREATY OF 1888. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that the unfortunate treaty concluded 
in February last between our Government, represented by Secretary 
Bayard and Messrs. W. L. Putnam and J. B. Angell, and Great Britain, 
in behalf of Canada, represented by the British minister, Mr. West, 
and Messrs. Joseph Chamberlain and Sir Charles Tupper, proposes to 
surrender the privileges for which we have so long contended for our 
fishing vessels in Canadian ports, to wit, the right to buy provisions, 
supplies, ice, bait, and other merchandise for a fishing voyage, and to 
land fish in Canadian ports, to be sold on payment of duty, or to be 
transshipped and sent in bond to the United States, privileges which 
we freely grant to similar Canadian vessels in our ports. 

I am aware also that one of the articles of that treaty provides that 
fishing vessels of the United States may have these commercial privi- 
leges when the United States shall admit Canadian fish free of duty; 
and that a modus vivendi submitted by the British commissioners and 
appended to the treaty proposes to extend these privileges to American 
fishing vessels for the term of two years, unless the treaty shall be sooner 
ratified, on the payment of $1.50 per ton burden of vessels per annum. 

The fifteenth article of the treaty is as follows: 

Whenever the United States shall remove the duty from fish-oil, whale-oil 
seal-oil, and fish of all kinds (except fish preserved in oil), being the produce of 
fisheries carried on by the fishermen of Canada and Newfound): 
Labrador, as well as from the usual and necessary casks, barrels, kegs, cans, and 
other usual and necessary coverings containing the products above mentioned 
the like products, being the produce of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of the 
United States, as well asthe usual and necessary coverings of the same, as above 


described, shall be admitted free of duty into the Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundland. 

And upon such removal of duties, and while the aforesaid articles are allowed 
to be brought into the United States by British subjects, without duty being r« 
imposed thereon, the privilege of entering the ports, bays, and harbors o! the 
aforesaid coasts of Canada and Newfoundland shall be accorded to United States 
fishing vessels by annual licenses, free of charge, for the following purposes 
namely: ‘ 

1. The purchase of provisions, bait, ice, seines, lines, and all other supplies 
and outfits. 

2. Transshipment of catch, for transport by any means of conveyance. 

3. Shipping of crews. : 

Supplies shall not be obtained by barter, but bait may be so obtained. 

Until this treaty is adopted, not to exceed two years, Canada, by the pro 
attached to the treaty, agrees to give these privileges to fishing vessels of the 
United States on payment of $1.50 per ton 


id, including 

















But this treaty has not been ratified by the Senate; indeed, Iam 
confident, will not be ratified by the Senate, so that the rights of the 
United States remain the same as they were before this unfortunate doc 
ument received the signature sof secretary Bayard and his commis mn- 
ers, although seriously weakened, I am bound to say, by their unfortu- 
nate surrender. ) 

I can not better state what this Government has steadily claimed for 
our fishing vessels up to the signing of this treaty—a position which 
the people of this country do not propose to abandon—than by reading 
from the correspondence of Secretary Bayard and Minister Phelps with 


the British minister and British secretary tor foreign affairs in 1886 | 


and 1887. 
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Before r a rom t ( respo \\ : ef state 
of the history the tis es question W i it u 
understand of the 1 sof t controversy 

bY the treat of 178 1 ts it i { i ( ens ol ed 
States were recognized as entitled to equal rights w the f 
| Canada in the shore as well as deep-sea fish 3 adjacent to tish 
North America. Great Britain claimed that the war of 181 rogated 
this treaty. The counter claims of t two countries led to t 
of 1818, by which the United States renou i right of 
vessels under the treaty of 1783 to enter ce 1 territ il W . 
British North America (within 3 miles of any of the ists vs, creeks, 
or harbors) for the catching of fish o1 
ter, repairs, wood, and water Wher 
of either the United States or Canada 
the other country on equal terms with 
that time our fishing vessels were 


\merican or foreign vessel possessed. 
Britain) and the United States enté 
tions whereby it was agreed that the 
be accorded the same commercial privil 
yorts of the other country the coast 
rom that time Canadian fishing as well 
been freely given full commercial privil 
} states. 

While the Canadian authorities have since 1830 maintained in cor 
respondence that the reciprocal maritime arrangement of 1830 did 
extend to fishing vessels, and that the letter of the treaty of 1418 still 
measured their privileges in Canadian ports, yet the United States has 
maintained to the contrary, and the fishing vessels of the United States 
have, up to 1886, continued to exercise the privilege of buying supplies, 


provisions, and bait for deep-sea-fishing voyages, and, with one or two 





exceptions (and those not sustained by the Canadian courts), the Ca 
nadian authorities have not undertaken to seize American fishin; 


y 
} 


sels for exercising commercial privileges 





ves 
. Seizures have been made 
or alleged illegal fishing or for alleged violation ot the Dominion cus- 
oms laws. The followin 


f 
t from a communication from United States 


i? } 1 
Minister Phelps to Lord Roseberry, the British secretary for foreign at 





fairs, dated June 2, 1886, so clearly presents the status of American fish- 
ing vessels in ports of Canada just before the treaty of 1871 and after the 


abrogation of the fishery clauses of the treaty in 18835 that I accept 


without comment. Says Minister Phelps: 


rhe practical construction given to the treaty of 1818 down tothe pres¢ 
has been in 
liament. T 
with American fishing vessels, unless for illegal fishing, and has 
orders to the contrary 

On the 26th of May, 1870, Mr. Thornton, the British minister at Was! t 
communicated officially to the Secretary of State of the [ ted States es 
the orders addressed by the British admiralty to Admiral Wellesley, « imand 
ing Her Majesty’s raval forces on the North American station, and of 


entire accord with the con isions thus deduced from thea ii 
he British Government has repeatedly refused to allow 
































from the colonial department to the foreign olflice, in order that the S« ’ 
might “see the nature of the ir uctions to be given to Her Majesty's and the 
Canadian Officers employed in maintaining order at the fisheries in th yg 
borhood of the coasts of Canada. Among the document s transm iis 
a letter from the foreig office to the secretary of 1¢ admiralty n which ti 
following language is ned 
‘The Canadian Gov nt has ce vy determine rre 

of Her Majesty's ministers, to increase the str y pra ‘ 
of dispensing with the warnings hitherto given, and s« ase 
detected in violating the law 

In view of this change and of the questions to which it may give rise, I a 
directed by Lord Granville to request that you will move their lordships to i: 
struct the officers of Her Majesty’s ships employed in the protection of the fis 
eries that they are not t ze vessel unless it is evid ind ar 
proved that the offense has been committed 3 f cap 








tured within 3 miles of land 

In the letter from the lords of the admiralty to Vice-Admiral Wellesley 
May 5, 1870, in accordance witl j 
ter above quoted from, there occurs the fo ving language 

‘My lords desire me to remind you of the extreme importance of co 
ing officers of the ships selected to protect the Gsheries exercising ‘ 
discretion in carrying out their instructions, paying special attent i i 
Granville’s observation that no vessel should be seized unleas it is « Jent and 
can be clearly proved that the offense of fishing has been committed, and that 
the vessel is captured within 3 miles of land 

Lord Granville, in transmitting to Sir John Young the 
makes use of the following language 





h tne foregoing rec 

















** Her Majesty’s Governmentdo not doubt that 5 rministers w ie 
them as to the propriety of these instructions, and will g ‘ es 
| structions to the vessels employed by tl 
These instructions were again off illy stated by the Brit era 
ington to the Secretary of State of the United States in a lett ted 
|}, 1870. 
Again,.in February, 1871, Lord Kimberley.co al se { 
ernor-general of Canada, as follows 
The exclusion of Amer an fishermen from resorting to (anadian ports, ex 
cept for the purpose of sh and « € Z ‘ ges therein, pur sing 
wood, and of obtain w ec Wa anted by the le r of the trea if 
1818, and by the terms of erial ac 99 George III, chapter 38, but Her 
Majesty's Government feel bound to state that it seems to them an extrem«é 
measure, in¢ it with the general policy of the empire, and they are dis 
posed to concede this point to the United States Government under euch ¢ 


strictions as may be necessary to prevent smuggling, and to guard against 
substantial invasion of the exclusive rights of fishing which may be reserved to 
British subjects 

And in a subsequent lett 
following language is used 

i think it right, however, to add that the responsibility of det ' 
is the true construction of a treaty made by Her Majesty with any foreig ower 





from the same source to the governo 


tkiccced, 
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a 
1 iin ¥ » r Majesty’s Government, and that the degree to which | port 3 for any purpose except the tour named in the old fisheries treaty 
1 : intry would make itself a party to the strict enforcement of the treaty y | { cute } : 7 ' 
: <i oO wit. s iter ej irs y j ad water 
rights may depend not only on the literal construction of the treaty, but on the | 2 1818, to wit, shel = a ere and ae 9° 
z ration and reasonableness with which these rights are asserte< At the opening of the fishing season of 1886 the Canadian authori- 
I am not aware that any modification of these iciiome as om different | ties began to seize, harass, and warn off i ishing vessels which 
ru 1 that therein contained has ever been at lopted or sanctioned by Her | } ; oi to Ge 6 wusa ecole af a +} 
M : ‘ ecidall : entered ( agadian ports ior the J nas May 5, i ul 
4¥. ‘ y ~ sO Piithn - 
Judicial authority upon this question is tothe same effect. Thatthe purchase seized the American fishing schoooner D. J. Adams, of Glou ! 
of bait by American fishermen in the provincial ports has been a con prac- | Mass., for purchasing bait for use in deep-sea fishing. 
t is v known; but in no case,so far as 1 can ascertain, has a seizure of an } } } } } ; 1 
. " , ’ : aN 1eed I ha nnadre ‘ f “E < 5 a 
merican ve ever | n enforced om the pee ee purchase of bait or of | i : ; . ; = we Be 
pt 4. On the hearing before the Halifax Fisheries Commissi« i | tention, ref ) or W igs of American | 
t 1estion was discussed, and no case oould be produced of any such <« > a sels d ason of 1586. I will mention only a few « 
demnat ' Vessels shown to have been condemned we « iju d | 4 insta . es 1g a yy ey: ‘ 
tilty either of fishing or preparing to fish within the proh i lini iin : — ta ee ee 
he case of 1 White Fawn, tried in the admiralty court Bru cq Tetary of State. 
Judge Hazen in 1870, Lunderstand it to have been d v d that t | Tat 4. Garfi ( I i | it 
j se of b unless proved to ha been in preparati ] al fi : L for having } ( 1 
Wa ‘ ution of the treaty nor o y« ting lay id afforded nog ind lartha W. Bra ter 
for} tthe v« I | at € nso, Nova Scotia, between June 1 ar RS 
. aa . . . . . | a BR ton } ester. Maas - ee 5 +; 
That Minister Phelps ee the situation correctly and in: rd- | Bitlza Soynton.—<siouceste! Mass.; George E. Martin, n } 
oe oe “nae “Mie ie “aap * at Canso, Nova Scotia, between June 1 and ¥, 188 Phen aft t iT 
ance with the views of the Aa ministration 1s shown by the ietter oi in manner not re d, and released October 25. 18°6 
Secretary Bavard to Mr. Ph: knowledging the receipt of a c py of Thomas F.. B Gloucester, < j es M ls 1 Ww 
= 7 s . ‘ff at Ro ) vy, New indlan< 1° 236 end re j . ‘ 2 of } 
the minister’s communication from which I have quoted, in which | Pi.™ Bonne Day, Newioundinnd, June 18, 1606,end 2 en ae 
. publ 
4} re eat | : ‘ o tr , 
the ecret ry iys that James G. Craig nd, Me.: Webber. master. { Y 
I views and arguments you [Mr. Phelps] adduce are fully in accord with | landing for n« sat Brooklyn “ by Jar 
the instructions already sent y« Novelty.—P Me.; H. ) master. Wat ou, Nx 
< ;- otia, June 29, 14886, where vessel had ente eda lor coa re 
TREATY OF W 1iNGTO entrance at Amherst, Nova Scotia, July 24. 


So many difficulties had arisen in consequence of the seizure of Ameri- 
can fishing vessels for fishing in waters which the Canadians claimed 
were within the 3-mile limit, which, in several cases, they undertook 
to maintain should be determined by drawing a straight line from 
headland to headland of great bays—although this construction was 
never sustained by any court or even by the British Government—that 


when the treaty of Washington for the settlement of differences grow- | 


ing out of the operations of Confederate cruisers was under considera- 
tion in 1871, an agreement was reached for the settlement of the fishery 
differences on the basis of the admission of American fishermen and fish- 
ing vessels to the privilege of fishing in Canadian-shore fishing grounds 


on the one part, and the admission of Canadian fish into our markets | 


free of duty on the other part, a commission and an umpire in case of 
disagreement to determine whether the privilege of fishing in Cana- 
dian waters was worth more than the privilege of our markets, and if 
s0 how much more. Thissettlement met the views of most of the fisher- 
men at that time, because they regarded the Canadian fishing grounds 
as much more valuable than they proved to be. Nothing was said in 


the treaty about commercial privileges for American fishing vessels in | 


Canadian ports for the very good reason that they were not denied, and 
our Government took the ground then, as we continued to maintain 
till last February, that we are entitled to these privileges as of right 


in return for similar privileges granted Canadian vessels. And during | 


the fourteen years in which the fishery clauses of the treaty of 1871 
were in force American fishing vessels continued to buy provisions, 
supplies, and bait without any question being raised in any quarter. 
The only difficulty that arose during this period grew out of the at- 


tempt of Newfoundland to hedge in our right of fishing in her waters | 


by restrictive legislation, culminating in the Fortune Bay outrage on 
our fishermen in 1878. Secretary Evarts, however, promptly demanded 
the maintenance of our rights and reparation for damages, and Great 
Britain faverably responded and paid the bill. 

The outrageous award of five and a half millions by the Belgian 
umpire to whom finally it fell to determine whether the United States 
should pay anything as the difference in value between the use of the 


Canadian fishing grounds and free admission of Canadian fish to our 


markets, led to a careful investigation of the actual value of the former, 
when it was found that the duties remitted on Canadian fish were 
much greater than the entire value of our catch in Canadian waters, 
to say nothing of the disastrous results to our fishermen of Canadian 
competition in our markets. 

‘These facts led Congress in 1833 to unanimously request the Presi- 
dent to give the required two years’ notice to terminate the fishery 
clauses of the treaty of 1871. This notice was given by President 
Arthur, and July 1, 1885, these clauses of the treaty were terminated. 

By a temporary arrangement the right of our fishing vessels to fish 
in Canadian waters was extended through the season of 1885, under 
a promise exacted from President Cleveland by the British minister 
that the former would recommend to the Senate the appointment of a 
commission to negotiate a new fisheries and trade treaty, the well-un- 
derstood object of the Canadians being to use the fishery question as a 
lever to secure the free admission of Canadian fish and other products 
to American markets. But the Senate by more than a two-thirds vote 
disapproved of the project early in 1886. 

(hus on the Ist of March, 1886, the fishery question stood precisely 
as it did before the treaty of 1871 was negotiated. 


CANADA'S OUTRAGES IN 1886. 


Thereupon, on the 5th of March, 1886, the Canadian authorities, for 
the evident purpose of forcing Congress to admit Canadian fish and 
Canadian lumber free of duty—two objects which Canada had been 
earnestly seeking for forty years—issued a proclamation notifying Amer- 
ican fishing vessels that they would not be permitted to enter Canadian 


N. J. Miller.—Booth Bay, Me.; Dickson, master. Detained at Hopewell Cap 




















New Brunswick, for alleged violation of customs laws, on July 24,1585, Fine | 
£400, 
| Rattler.—Gloucester, Mass.; A. F. Cunningham, master. Warned off at ¢ 
| Nova Scotia, June, 1886. Ds tained in port of Shelburne, Nova Scotia, w! 
| ssel entered secking shelter August 3, 1886. Kept under guard ail night : 
eleased on the 4th. 
Caroline Vought.—Booth Ba, vy, Me.; Charles S. Reed, master. Warn f 
|} Raspebiac, New Brunswi me id refused water, Augus t 4, 1886, 
| Lliee M, Jovian —Ref adi gemunipion to buy ball, June! 5, 1886. ; 
| Mascot.—Gloucester; refused permission to buy bait, June 10, 1886. 
{| Julia Ellen.—Booth Bay, Me.; Burnes,master. Bx od at Liverpool, Nx 
| Scotia, August 9,1886,and subjected to rude surveillar 
Mollie Adams.—Gloucester Mass.; Solomon Jacobs,1 ter. Warned off int 
storm from Straits of Canso, Nova Scotia, August 31,1 b 
nnie Seaverns.—Gloucester, Mass.; Joseph Tupper,master. Refused pr 





ilege of landing, and vessel placed under guard at Liverpoo!, Nova Scotia, Oct 
} ber 20, 1886. 

Cynosure (schooner).—Booth Bay, Me.; L. Rush, master. Was obliged t 
turn home before securing a full cargo, not being permitted to purchase prov 
ions in NovaScotia, (From statements from 8S. Nickerson & Sons, owners, Looth 
Bay, Me.) 

Lottie E. Hopkins (schooner).—Vinal Haven, Me.; Emery J. Hopkins, maste: 
Refused permission to buy any article of food in Canadian ports. Obtai: 
shelter in harbors only by entering at custom-house. (From statement of Emery : 
J. Hopkins, owner and master, North Haven, Me.) 

Cora Louisa (schooner).—Booth Bay, Me.; Obed Harris, master. Could get no 
| provisions in Canadian ports and had to return home before getting full fare of ¢ 
| fish. (From statements of S. Nickerson & Sons, . Ww ae Booth Bay, Me.) 

Eben Dale (schooner).—North Haven, Me.; R. G. Babbidge, master. Not pe: 
mitted to buy bait, ice, or to trade in any way. ites out of harbors, and un- 
| reasonable restrictions whenever near the land. (From statements of R. G eg 

Babbidge, owner and master, Pulpit Harbor, Me.) ; 
| Charles Haskell (schooner).—North Haven, Me.; Daniel Thurston, mast: 

Obliged to leave Gulf of St. Lawrence at considerable loss, not being allow< 
buy provisions. (From statements of C.S. Staples, owner, North Haven, Me 

Willie Parkman (schooner).—North Haven, Me.; William H. Banks, 
ter. Unable to get supplies while in Gulf of St. Lawrence, which necessitat: 
returning home at great loss, with a broken voyage. (From statements of W 
liam H. Banks, owner and master, North Haven, Me.) 

Nellie M. Snow (schooner).—Wellfieet, Mass.; A. E.Snow, master. Was : 
allowed to purchase provisions in any Canadian ports, or to refit or land and 
ship fish, consequently obliged to leave for home with broken trip. 

Gertrude Summers (schooner).—Wellfleet, Mass.; N.S. Snow,master. Refused 
| privilege of purchasing provisions, which resultedin injury to voyage. 

Charles R. Washington (schooner).—-Wellfieet, Mass. ; Jesse 5S. Snow, mast 
| Master was informed by collector at Ship Harbor, Cape Breton, that if he boug 
| provisions, even if actually necessary, he would be subject to a fine of $00 {: 
| each offense. Refused permission by the collector at Souris, Prince Edward 
| Island, to buy provisions, and was compelled to return home September 10, ! 
fore the close of the fishing season. 
| John M. Ball (schooner).—Provincetown, Mass.; N. W. Freeman, mast 
Driven out of Galf of St. Lawrence to avoid fine of $400 for landing two m 
| 








in the port of Malpeque, Prince Edward Island. Was denied all supplies, « at 
cept wood and water, in same port! ba 
Zephyr (schooner).—Eastport, Me.; Warren Pulk, master. Cleared fr ee 


Eastport, May 31, 1886, under register for West Isles, New Brunswick, to ! 
herring. Collector refused to enter vessel, telling captain that if he bought fi- 
which were plenty at the time, the vessel would be seized. Returned to Ea 
port, losing whee a week, which resulted in considerable loss to- owner a1 
crew. (From statements of Guilford Mitchell, owner, E astport, Me.) 

Abdon Keene (schooner).—Bremen, Me.; William C. Keene, master. W 
not allowed to ship or land crew at Nova Scotia ports, and owner had to pay 
their transportation to Maine, (From statements of William C. Keene, own: 
and master, Bremen, Me.) 

John Nye (schooner).—Swan’s Island, Me.; W. L. Joyce, master. After pa 
ing entry fees and harbor dues was not ¢ al ives ‘to buy provisions at oe eq 
Prince Edward Island, and had to return home for same, making a brok 
trip. 

Asa H. Pervere (schooner).—Wellfleet, Mass.; 4. B. Gore, master. Ente 
harbor for shelter; ordered out after twenty-four hours. Denied right to | 
chase food. 

Nathan Cleaves (schooner).—Weillfleet, Mass.; P. E. Hickman, master. R 
short of provisions, and, not being permitted to buy, le ft for home wit ha br 
voyage, Customs officer at Port Mulgrave, Nova Scotia, would allow pu: 
of provisions for homeward passage, but not to continue fishing. 

Frank G. Rich (schooner).— Wellfleet, Mass.; Charies A. Gorham, master 
permitted to buy provisions or to lie in Canadian ports over twenty-four h 

Emma O. Curtis (schooner).—Provincetown, Mass.; Elisha Kich, mast 
Not allowed to purchase provisions, and therefore obliged to return home 
F. W. Snow, master, Driven f: 





Pleiades (schooner).—Wellfleet, Mass.; 





harbor within twenty-four hours after entering. Not allowed to ship o1 Ee 
charge men under penalty of $400. i ‘e 
Charles F. Atwood (schooner).—Wellficet, Mass.; Michael Burrows, mast 
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\merican fishing vessels in Canadian ports—the position un 
maintained by the American people without distinction of part 
to the unfortunate day of February last when the fisheries treaty v 


signed, I ask the attention of gentlemen to the Se 





Che Secretary declares— 




























First. That American fishing vessels, authorized by our laws to t 
trade, are entitled to the same privileges i 1 Canadian ports as are ireciya 
to similar Canadian vessels in our rts, to w the purchase of s i 
of every nature ‘the shipment crews,’’ and t purchase of ice and | Bri 
use in deep-sea fishing. ' 
And he subsequently adds ‘‘the transshipment of catch of f 
Second, That for Canada to attempt to prevent American fi v 1 aSK t rou 
exercising these privileges in her ports, “ under color of exe ' 10, 1886, a ! t ‘ f t to 
of the treaty of 1818, would be to expand that convention to ob $v ind tran . , 
beyond its purview. tran 
? of the trea of ] . i 1‘ 
SECRETARY BAYARD REPEATS HIS DEMAND. ; , 
" ‘ > : : . i i mar;rit I pet wee t ) t 
But, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Bayard’s position and demands up t 
the time the commission assembled last November do not rest on « eae ; 
; ; ‘ 7 t} fouse also t +4 
communication, but on many running through the season of 1836 isk the } a 
me > soy ~ etary Lv I | ( 3 LD 
up to July, 1887. I ask the attention of gentlemen while | . 
" . s 1 - t etary vv ¢ ‘ 
many other communications from him embodying the same dema ; a ; 
~ > . > 7 n se } 4 i to I T Liple nei T t 
June 7, 1886, Secretary Bayard again wrote as follows to Minist : pice wiles ; t 
West : the settle erie 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washingt mLOWS 
Sir: I regret exceedingly to communicate that 1 ort is to-da - I 
accompanied by affidavit, of the refusal 1e collector of customs ‘ 
ot St. Andrews, New Brun k, to allow the master of the Amer ot 
Annie M, Jordan, of Gloucester, Mass., to enter the said ves t : +} - 
although properly documented as a fishing vessel with permission to t i . 
trade at any foreign port or place during her voyag nh fa ‘ rea 
The object of such entry was explained by the master to be t 
exportation of ‘certain merchandise possibly fresh fish f rod ul 
deep-sea fishing). es at ‘ en fis st 
The vessel was threatened with seizure by the Canadian authoritic pted ; nor sh I : t 
owners allege that they have sustained damage from this refusal of ! €, nor 
rights. v 
i earnestly protest against this unwarranted withholding of lawfu 
cial privileges from an American vessel and her owner nd 
damage consequent thereon the Government of Great . an 
liable ’ On TCH 24, 1 
I have, etc., } m OT | ir ¢ I { ‘ ( 
| ‘ 
be i . aia ce ( tr t 


Here was an American fishing vessel that had been refused re re 
sion to enter a Canadian port to buy supplies or bait, and Secre n fishing v Secret r 
Bayard, on the 7th of June, 1886, wrote to the British 
“earnestly protesting ’’—against what? Against something t 
United States had no lawful right to ask for? Not at all, but : 
“the unwarranted withholding of lawful commercial p 
And Secretary Bayard himself declares, in this com 
the commercial privilege in this case ‘‘ unlawful)» ’’ d 
buying bait. 
It was the right of an American fishing vessel to buy ba 
supplies for afishing voyage which Secretary Bayar 
and the Secretary not only demanded this right, but went furt 
notified Sir Lionel that— , —— posit oa we 
For the loss and damage cons t .¢ t 
purehase of bait] the Government of ¢ ‘ y ‘ i yr all 1 3 e, M { uirman, } 
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June 7, 1886, Secretary Bayard wrote to Mr. George Steel yf ¢ sing mu j 1 the Brit 
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June 2, 1886, Mr. Phelps wrote the British secretary protesting against 
the seizure of the D. J. Adams for purchasing bait in a Canadian port, 
and in his letter said: 


It seems to me impossible to escape the conclusion that this and other similar 
seizures were made by the Canadian authorities for the deliberate purpose of 
harassing and embarrassing the American fishing vessels in the pursuit of their 
lawful employment And the injury, which would have been a serious ones if 
committed under a mistake, is very much aggravated by the motives which ap- 
pear to have prompted it 

Iam instructed by my Government earnestly to protest against these proceed- 
ings as wholly unwarranted by the treaty of 1818, and altogether inconsistent 
with the friendly relations hitherto existing between the United States and Her 
Majesty's Government; to request that the David J. Adams and the other Amer- 
ican fishing vessels now under seizure in Canadian ports be immediately re- 
leased, and that proper orders may be issued to prevent similar proceedings in 
the future. And I aim also instructed to nform you that the United States will 
hold Her Majesty’s Government responsible for all losses which may be sus- 
tained by American cit:zens in the dispossession of their property growing out 
of the search, seizure, detention, or sale of their vessels lawfully within the 
territorial waters of British North America. 

The real source of the difficulty that has arisen is well understood. Itistobe 
found in the irritation that has taken place among a portion of the Canadian 
people on account of the termination by the United States Government of the 
treaty of Washington on tue lst of July last, whereby fish imported from Can- 
ada into the United States,and which so long as that treaty remained in force 
was adtaitied free, is now liable to the import duty provided by the general 
revenue iaws,and the opinion appears to have gained ground in Canada that 
the United States may be driven, by harassing and annoying their fishermen, 
into the adoption of a new treaty by which Canadian fish shall be admitted free. 

It ig not necessary to say that this scheme is likely to prove as mistaken in 
policy as it is indefensible in principle. 


And on the 18th of June Secretary Bayard, in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of a copy of Minister Phelps’s note to the British secretary, said: 

I have received and read it with much satisfaction. 

What will the distinguished minister say when he is informed that 
the distinguished gentleman who represents the Democratic majority 


of the Ways and Means Committee has introduced a proposition to place | 


fish on the free-list, in the face of the prediction of the distinguished 
minister that ‘‘this scheme is likely to prove as mistaken in policy as 
it is indefensible in principle !’’ 

What did our distinguished minister think when he heard that the 
Secretary of State had united in a treaty which surrendered the essen- 
tial rights for which he had so ably and convincingly argued, and pro- 
vided that our fishing vessels could have these privileges only by con- 
senting to have Canadian fish admitted free of duty—the very thing 
which Minister Phelps, on the 2d of June, 1886, said the Canadians 
were striving to bring about by harassing our fishermen? 

SECRETARY MANNING SAYS REFUSAL OF PRIVILEGES TO FISHING VESSELS IS 
UNJUSTIFIABLE. 
Mr. Chairman, it is notsimply M:nister Phelps, but the late lamented 


Secretary Manning and every member of this House who voted for | 


either the so-called retaliation bill presented by my friend, the gentleman 
from New York [ Mr. BELMONT], or the bill which finally became a law 
(and every member of the House at the last session of the Forty-ninth 
Congress favored either one or the other bill), all of whom one year ago 
maintained the position that American fishing vessels have the right 
to purchase supplies and provisions fora fishing voyage and to transship 
ish in Canadian ports, who are now required to abandon that position 
and concede the correctness of Canada’s contention in order to support 
the fisheries treaty negotiated by Secretary Bayard and the proposition 
of the gentleman from Kentucky to place fish on the free-list. 
Following the line of argument maintained by Secretary Bayard 
throughout the fishery correspondence, Secretary Manning in reply to 
a House resolution of inquiry, January 10, 1887, discussed at length the 
justice of the claims of our fishing vessels to the privilege of buying sup- 
plies, provisions, and bait and transshipping fish in Canadian ports, 
and gave expression to the policy which then received the unanimous 


support of the American people, in the following patriotic language: 


During the past summer, while American [fishing] vessels regularly docu- 
mented have been excluded from the hospitality and privileges of trading in 
Canadian ports, Canadian fishing vessels have been permitted to enter and use 
\merican ports along the New England coast * * * While this Department 
protects Canadian fishermen in the use of American ports, the Dominion of Can- 


ada brutally excludes American fishermen from Canadian ports. 

So it seems that January 10, 1887, Secretary Manning maintained 
with Secretary Bayard that American fishing vessels had the same privi- 
leges in Canadian ports that we freely accord to Canadian fishing ves- 
sels in our ports, 

If he were living to-day I doubt not he would still maintain that po- 
sition, and condemn any treaty or any proposition like that proposed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, which proposes to surrender these 
rights 
MR, BEI MONT AND HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS DEMAND SAME 

PRIVILEGES. 

My friend from New York [Mr. BELMONT] in his report from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to the House January 18, 1887, on the 
North American Fisheries, referring to the Canadian claim that Amer- 
ican fishing vessels have no right to enter Canadian ports for trade, pur- 
chase of supplies, or provisions and transshipment oi catch, said: 

The treaty of 1818 furnishes no more excuse for the exclusion of a deep-sea 
fisherman from the port of Halifax or any other open port of the Dominion of 
Canada than for the exclusion by the Secretary of the Treasury of a deep-sea 


fish in from entering the ports of New York, according to the forms of law 
and for the ordinary purposes of trade and commerce, 





And again, continued Mr. BELMONT: 


The British crown has denied to American fishing vessels commercial privi- 
leges accorded to other national vessels in Canadian ports. The motive and 
purpose of such denial have been openly and plainly avowed by Canada to be, 
first, the punishment of such vessels, because the United States levies a duty 
on Canadian fish not *‘ fresh for immediate consumption,” such as the Govern- 
ment levies on all such fish not the product of American fisheries and imported 
from any foreign place whatever; and, secondiy, to coerce the United States to 
exempt such Canadian fish from all customs duties, and toenter into other new 
reciprocal customs relations with the Canadian Dominion and Newfoundland. 
It isa policy of threat and coercion, which,in the opinion of your committee, 
should be instantly and summarily dealt with. The circumstances will war- 
rant and require,in the opinion of your committee, not only non-intercourse 
with Canadian vessels bringing Canadian or Newfoundland fish to our ports, 
but an exclusion of such fish from entry at our ports, whether brought by rail- 
way-cars or by any other vehicle or means. 

Brave and patriotic words from the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs ! 

Surely he does not propose to swallow those words and indorse a treaty 
or vote for a proposition which surrenders what but little more than a 
year ago he declared was ours by right. 

Surely my friend from New York [Mr. BeLMont], who declared 
January 18, 1887, that ‘‘the motive and purpose of such denial (to 
American fishing vessels of commercial privileges in Canadian ports) 
have been openly and plainly avowed by Canada * * * to coerce 
the United States to exempt Canadian fish from all customs duties,’’ 
and who patriotically added that *‘in the opinion of your committee 
it is a policy of threat and coercion which should be instantly and sum- 
marily dealt with,’’ will not fail to repeat his brave and manly words, 
now that just such a policy as that he so stouily denounced has been 
embodied in a treaty and laid before the Senate ! 

CONGRESS UNANIMOUSLY INSTRUCTS PRESIDENT TO MAINTAIN THESE PRIVILEGES 
FOR OUR FISHING VESSELS. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of such members of the 


| present House as were members of the last House to the fact that every 


one of us, as well as every member of the Senate, voted for a so-called 
retaliatory bill, one provision of which read as follows: 


Whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied that any Amer- 
ican fishing vessels or fishermen having a permit under the laws of the United 
States to touch and trade at any port or place in the British Dominion of North 
America are or then lately have been denied the privilege of entering such port 
or place in the same manner and under the same regulations as may exist therein 


| applicable to trading vessels of the most favored nation, * * * orshall be 


prevented from purchasing such supplies as may be there lawfully soid to trad- 
ing vessels of the most favored nation, * * * it shallbe the duty of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in his discretion, by proclamation to that effect, to 


| deny vessels, their masters and crews, of the British Dominions of North Amer- 





ica any entrance into the waters, ports, and places of or within the United States, 
and aiso to deny entry intoany portor place of the United States of fresh or salt 
fish or any other product of said dominions. 


Here was a unanimous declaration by Congress that American fish- 
ing vessels have the same commercial privileges, including the purchase 
of supplies in Canadian ports, as regular trading vessels, and a direction 
to the President to withdraw similar privileges to Canadian vessels in 
our ports in case the Canadians deny such privileges to our fishing 
vessels. 

DECLARATIONS OF PROMINENT DEMOCRATS, 

Are gentlemen who one year ago supported this bill and its declara- 
tion of the rights of American fishing vessels prepared to admit that they 
were wrong? Are they prepared to now concede that Canada was 
right in refusing to give American fishing vessels privileges which we 
freely concede to Canadian fishing vessels ? 

Some of the gentlemen who are before me will remember that in the 
discussion which took place in the House on this bill, the only ques 
tion which arose was as to whether we ought not to substitute a bill 
which went further than the one that finally passed—a bill which 
also authorized the President to stop railroad trains from running be- 
tween the two countries—in case Canada continued to deny American 
fishing vessels the right to buy provisions, supplies, and bait for a tish- 
ing voyage, and to transship fish in Canadian ports. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS] favored the stronger 
measure of retaliation because, as appears in the RecorD, he thought 
that a denial by Canada of these privileges to our fishing vessels was 
so outrageous a procedure that absolute non-intercourse with Canada 
was not too severe a punishment for her. Surely he will be as earnest 
as ever in opposing a complete surrender of those privileges. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DANTEL], who has since been 
promoted to the Senate, also thought that the severer measure should 
be passed, and eloquently dwelt on the wrongs to which our fishermen 
had been subjected, saying that ‘‘the injury to one of them is an in- 
jury to the country and all its citizens which can not be dealt with as 
a mere scrimmage about fish.’’? Surely the distinguished Senator still 
feels as keenly as he did one year ago the dishonor which would come 
to the nation if weshould surrender the rights of our fishermen in Ca- 
nadian ports. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary], who, in this debate one 
year ago, declared that ‘‘ we are claiming for our [fishing] vessels com- 
mercial and trading privileges which are ordinarily accorded by one 
civilized nation toanother, andsuch as we have conceded for many years 
in American ports to Canadian and British vessels, ’’and who said further 
that the retaliation bill was ‘* an announcement to our peopleand to the 
people of Great Britain that the Government of the United States pre 
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poses to maintain its dignity and protect its citizens,’’ of course st 
stands by his guns and refuses to surrender convictions so pointedly « 


pressed, because the Secreturv of State has surrendered. 

The gentleman trom Texas [Mr. REAGAN], who has since been tt 
ferred to the Senate, where, of course, his voice will be heard in defens« 
of the rights of American fishing vessels in Canadian ports, seemed 





appreciate the danger we were in from the skillfn! diplomacy of Great 
Britain, when he said in this House May 27, 18s, soon afte: 
seizure of our fishing vessels by Canadians: 

There is no one who has examined the treaties between t United States and 
Great Britain on the Canadian fisheries but must feel humiliated by the 


that we have always been cheated. The Canadian Government, or the Bi 
Government if you please, now puts the pressure upon us in eng 


Rag itip naif 
macy,of putting our fishermen’s vessels at a disadvantage and of holdis bat 
pre-sure on them to get the advantage in any future diplomatic arrar ments 
that may be made for a full settlement of this question. I trust 

He added— 
that Congress will show to the Executive Department of the Government and 
to the British Government that we mean to insist on equal privileges and equal 
fairness between Canadian and American vessels. I! we become so diplomatic 
as to help to unnerve the Executive Department and strengthen the aggressive 
ness of the British Cabinet on this subject, we may expect another treaty in 
which we shall again be cheated, 


RESULTS OF FAILURE OF PRESIDENT TO ENFORCE THE LAW OF 1587. 


Mr. Chairman, Congress did give the Executive Department full power 
to place the fishing vessels and the fish of Canada at the same disad 
vautage that Canada bad placed ours, in order that both parties might 
enter upon negotiations on equal terms, as Mr. REAGAN contended we 
should; but the President declined to exercise that power. The result 
was that when negotiations with Great Britain opened the representa- 
tives of the United States were under a pressure to conclude some kind 
of a treaty to which the representatives of Great Britain were not sub- 
ject. The latter could prolong the discussion and take their own time 
to secure their ends, because Canadian vessels were receiving full priv- 
ileges in allour ports. The former were, as they mistakenly believed, 
constrained to accept whatever they could most readily obtain, by the 
fact that American fishing vessels were not only deprived in Canadian 
ports of the privilege of purchasing supplies, provisions, and bait, and 
transshipping fish in bond—which the Canadians contended we had no 
right to do,—but even the privileges of shelter, repairs, wood and water, 
which the Canadians conceded to us, were purposely illegally and un- 
justly hedged about so as to seriously interfere with their exercise. 

The result under such unequal conditions is that we have come out 
of the negotiations practically defeated. With great skill the British 
and Canadian negotiators have made it appear that they were making 
concessions to the United States in granting American fishing vessels 
the exercise of the admitted rights of shelter, repairs, wood and water 
without obstruction, and such slight privileges as the right to unload 
and transship a catch of fish where it is necessary for a vessel damaged 
by a storm to do so in order to repair, and the right to buy provisions 
for a homeward voyage—privileges which I have already said a nation 
of barbarians would not deny. 

Because we started in conceding to Canadian fishing vessels in our 
ports not only those privileges which humanity exacts of every nation, 
but also other commercial privileges, Messrs. Chamberlain and Tupper 
were able to make it appear that our negotiators must meet the Cana 
dians with a surrender of all the real points in issue as an offset to 
Canadian concession of points not really in issue; whereas if we had 
entered upon the negotiations denying to Canadian vessels and fish 
precisely what Canada denied to American vessels and their catch of 
fish, then we should have been in a position to say to Canada we will 
arrange our differences by restoring to your vessels and your fish in our 
ports the same commercial privileges that you will give to us. 

Instead of this fair and just compromise, we have come out of the 
negotiations conceding to Canadian fishing vessels the privilege of en- 
tering our ports not simply for purposes demanded by the claims of 
humanity, but also for purchase of provisions, supplies, bait, and land- 
ing and selling and transshipping fish, while American fishing vessels 
are refused the privilege of entering Canadian ports for the same com- 
mercial privileges unless we will either pay Canada $1.50 per ton or 
else put imported Canadian fish on the free-list. And the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] now proposes that Congress shall 
complete the surrender by placing fish on the free-list. 

Mr. Chairman, no gentleman of discernment can have any difficulty 
in seeing that this is not a just compromise, but a complete surrender 

without compensation. 
PRESIDENT’S VIEWS OF THE FISHERIES TREATY 

The President and the Secretary of State, who are responsible for 
this treaty, however, do not seem to regard it as a surrender of the 
rights which they sought, but, surprising as it seems to me, insist, 
in the language of the President in his message transmitting the doc 
ument to the Senate, that it ‘‘ will be found to contain a just, hon 
orable, and therefore satisfactory solution of the difficulties which have 
clouded our relations with’’ Canada. “ Especially satisfactory,’’ the 


President adds, ‘‘ the proposed agreement will be found by those of our 
citizens engaged in open-sea fisheries adjacent to the Canadian coast 
and resorting to these ports and harbors under treaty provisions and 
rules of international law.”’ 


And further on the President says: ‘‘ The 
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t of our fishermen under t treaty of 1818 did not extend to the 
( uit s es provisions 
( p i j 1s wosed 
t to W ra t the x t 
words of 1 Q 
4 
’ | 
h tl Wash ton , 
t it ) I lary ~ L555 
ves us evervtl Id i ‘ rres 
the fisheries questio 
Summing up what had been secured by the treaty i t tot 
delimitation of the 3-mile limit (and I do not stop to dis 
fishing territory to which we are subjected by t reserva 1 to 
Canada of bays under 10 miles in width at their mouth, instead of the 
ile width, which we have always contended tor), the sx tary 
said: 
Hlereafter t richts s i to us “ iirs 
v land water are ) sed wit tanysu tion as the x 
} sus customs regulatior ‘ r i me ited 
States fishing vessels u1 veath t sity ma d 
nsfer, or sell all Osh or 4 ‘ 4 i 
visions, and supplies dan or lost by sast I oO 1 
| cancies arising from deat! kness, and 1 | s ‘ 
ward voyage. 
Adding that— 
If such a treaty as this had been in for luring the past e ye 3 i 


have never had a complaint from our fishern 


And then, as if conscious that the material rights de ed our 

| fishermen had been overlooked, the Secretary continued 

But say the critics, the treaty does not secure us the r ght to t 1 1 
other fishing supplies unless we admit fish, and fish, wha and 4 
duty asa considera } lLiow else, | would ask, could we wet that I 
was expressly excluded from the treaty of 1818 

2 * . * * ° 

What Canada does say is that, if she mes our part r the fishing 
ness, supplying us with bait and seines i er tish su es, she sha 0 
illowed to share the market with us. But this is all over and beyond the real 

d substantial advantages secured to us by the treaty 

After which the Secretary jubilantly closed in the following st n 

I do not believe the « rv will s« A pea il and honorable settl« nt “ 
moting good neighborhood, the object « i eaties, set aside t . 

partisans for political ends. I dor be ve the country wants t 

rthern border ed, first with cu ses and then w 
course with Canada I en up, and le en abs teliy ex ded 1 n 
Canadian waters 

And in a letter to the Canadian Club of New York City, March 1. 
1888, regretting that he mnst decline to accept an invitation t 

|} ent ata dinner given to Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary Bayard further 
} Said: 

The treaty has been framed in a spirit of just and mutual con at and ad 
vantage, and | earnestly hope that the blindness of partisa 
of local selfishness or ignorance may not be suffered to dé ve the tw 

es of its great benefits ts defeat would be a at pu ilamity which [ 
hope patriotism may arrest 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN MORE THAN SATISFI 

At this dinner of the Canadian Club Mr. Chamberlain, the British 
commissioner, was the principal speaker, and in his speech he used 
substantially the same terms as those employed by Secretary Bavard 
in describing the ‘‘success’’ of the negotiations, evoking cries of 

Hear!’’ ‘** Hear!’’—and no wonder s he glowingly announced the 
advent of the first millernial triu h in the following words 

I say that in this treaty both sides have substantially gained w 
tended for. 

The distinguished British commi r, in a burst of eloquet 
described what had been gained b the United State 'y the genera 
phrase of ‘‘the claims of humanity, which when analyzed mean 
simply the concessions which the pirates of t Formosa coast would 

| grant He was explicit, however, in | statements as to what Cancda 
had declined to concede, using this lan 

The treaty of 1818 declares in express t a t fis ge vesse 
United States shall have access to the 1 : i - ( ac 
purposes—for wood, water shelter nd | » 
whatever It is impossible for la ua 
| moment we find the opponents of tl 
provisions of the treaty for which it ‘ 
the words ofthe convention of 5 er 
they were for every other purpose what H 7. * 
aia declines, and always has ds ed ‘ ‘ 
| Providence has placed in close prox cs, tf e 
nade the base of operations for « 
markets, but these fa ties ar ffered fre ‘ 4a 

' long as this equivalent is denied Cana : 
ties 
| SECRETARY BAYARD AND 
It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that th Mr. Chamberlain and S« 
| retary Bayard agree tha l@ proj 1 ity embodies the following 
basis of settlement: 

First. That the treaty of 1818 and the commercial arrangen 
tween Great Britain and the United States entitle Ameri hing 
vessels, authorized by our laws to touch and trade and em; 1 in 


| dee p-sea fishing, to enter Canadian ports only for shelter, re | od. 
This has been the contention of Canada ! 


| and water. 
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t the United States concedes that American fishing ves- 
right to enter Canadian ports to purchase supplies, pro- 
\ { p men for a deep-sea fishing voyage, or to ship fish; 
) rivil until the treaty is ratified 
to ¢ f I t ich of our fis! wy els Ww pu 
j { ri ) per ton p j 
( 
‘ V 
. er i 
‘ 
I ) i t | 0 if r ¢ 1 
in to i | ‘ < W > t a 
‘ ‘ } i tO ia on ft ho rd 
\ ‘ 
( I erlain, \ to both 
{ t I a ] ) 
I ! I< ed in my < pt n¢ 
y on Lonel 
} NM ( ] } v to ] t con 
‘ tha triumph would be in plete without a ratificat of 
his tre by the Senate of the 1 ted States, would regard it as sim- 
} ht vd d ‘ 1 ha vil 
tt { e the + of the 1 h 
i i W 1 wi l : 4 0 
} 1 ) le that subst: al antagonistic claims 
of two « can be adjusted so as to give both all that they claimed. 
A ‘ 1 i vi I SKCRETARY BAYARD S DEMANDS, 
| I itu rst what etary Bayard can mean when he 
Ba 
‘ t eT de wnded in my correspondence with Great 
I 


If the Secretary has secured ‘‘everything he demanded’’ in his cor- 
respomience, then I do not wonder that he declares that those who op- 


pose the ratification of the treaty are either ‘‘ narrow partisans, locally 
pre iced or ignorant because, so far as I know, not only every 
member of Congress and every American citizen concurred in the view 
that the distinguished Secretary, and especially Minister Phelps, pre- 


sented the claims and demands of our fishermen in an able, satisfac- 
tory and convincing manner! 

l‘or myself, Mr. Chairman, and I think I may add for other gentle- 
men who object to the proposed treaty, lam willing to stand by the 
position taken by Secretary Bayard in this correspondence, which I 
have read i to which I appeal for justification or condemnation, as 
the communications of the distinguished Secretary may require. If 
the treaty ‘‘ gives us everything I [Secretary Bayard ] demanded in my 
correspondence with Great Britain,’’ it will appear from a comparison 
of the Secretary’s demands in his letters to Minister West, and his 
statement of what he has secured by the treaty, from both of which I 
h ive read 

ILL 

Take the most conspicuous seizure—that of the fishing schooner D. 
J. Adams, seized by the Canadian authorities May 8, 1886, for pur- 
chasing bait for a deep-sea fishing voyage. 

May 10 Secretary Bayard wrote to the British minister protesting 


TRATED BY THE CASE OF THE D. J. ADAMS, 








against the seizure, saying that 
vo prevent the purchase of bait or any other supply needed in deep-sea fishing 


under color of executing the provisions of the treaty of 1818 would be to ex- 
pand that convention to objects wholly beyond its purview, etc. 

une 7, 1886, Secretary Bayard protested against the refusal to allow 
a fishing vessel to purchase bait as an 


Unwarranted withholding of lawfal commercial privileges from an American 
vessel, and for the loss and damage consequent thereon the Government otf 
Great Britain will be held liable. 


But Secretary Bayard and the President now say that fishing vessels 
of the United States never had any right to buy bait and supplies ina 
Canadian port for a fishing voyage; and the treaty concluded concedes 
this. 

Dees not the case of the D. J. Adams, then, clearly present an in- 
stance of a demand made by the Secretary of State, to wit, the right 
to buy bait, which has been given up? Possibly the Secretary may 
undertake to avoid this conclusion, as some of his defenders have, by 
insisting that the D. J. Adams was seized and held nearly two years 
for a violation of the Dominion customs laws. 

It is true that after the Adams was seized for buying bait an addi- 








tional charge was made against her for violation of customs laws in 
not reporting. This subterfuge of the Canadian authorities was clearly 
exposed by Minister Phelps in his communication of June 2, 1886, in 
=} } Al tar TH) — attr 
wh 1 MM er Pheips said 

Phe o¢ on of the vessel [the D. J. Adams] was exclusively deep-sea fish- 
ing,a business in which it had a perfect right to be employed. The ground 
upon which capture was made was that the master of the vessel had pur- 
chased o rbitant of Nova Scotia, near the portof Digby, in that province, 






a day or two re, a stnall quantity of bait to be used in fishing in the deep 
sea, outside the three-mile limit. 


rhe question presented is whether, under the terms of the treaty and the con- 
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lam not unaware that the Canadian authorities, con ‘ t 
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1 i ic } “ nes i \ ns 
e vy, the I nited States , ad 
the it Halifa for t te il 
ters of Canada Phe Gove ment takes q 
ma ert and establish the right | 
or the shipping of crews in her territorial waters 
1S, and inasmuch as those rights have been re Zz 
ecent convention at Washington, it is unnecessary t th 





i continue 

Can there be more conclusive evidence of the fact, first, that the ] 
| J. Adams was seized and held for buying bait in a Canadian port 
| second, that Secretary Bayard protested against her seizur 
| manded that our fishing vessels be given the privilege of buying 
} and other supplies; and third, that the treaty which the Secreta: 


negotiated surrenders the right of our fishing vessels to buy b pro- 
visions, and supplies for a fishing voyage, and provides that these privi-s 
leges can be exercised only on condition that Congress puts fish on th 


free-list, although the modus vivendi graciously tendered by Canada fe: 
| the term of two years unless the treaty shall be ratified previous!v, al 
| lows an American fishing vessel to purchase these privileges by paying 
$1.50 per ton burden annually? 
| And thisis the treaty which the distinguished Secretary avers ‘' gives 
us everything I demanded,’’ and of which he says, *‘ had it been in force 
during the past three years, we would have never had a complain! 
from our fishermen.’’ 
| Pray, how could the D. J. Adams, the Ella M. Doughty, and scores 
of other fishing vessels have obtained bait or supplies, or transshipped 
| their catch of fish in Canadian ports under this treaty without paying 
| $1.50 per ton burthen of vessel ? 

And even this privilege of obtaining commercial rights for our fishing 
vessels on the payment of $1.50 per ton is to terminate the hour the 
| treaty is ratified—the only mode provided by the treaty for obtaining 
these righta after ratification being by putting fish on the free-list 
| and in no event is the modus vivendi to continue longer than two years. 














THE “SATISFACTORY MODUS VIVENDI, 

This is the treaty which the President says ‘‘ will be found espe 
satisfactory by those of our citizens engaged in the sea fisheries.’ 

‘* Especially satisfactory !’’ for men who incur so great labors 
dangers to earn small wages to be obliged to pay $1.50 per ton ($150 
for a small vessel of 100 tons) for the privilege of entering a Cana 
port to buy supplies or bait or transship cargo, when Canadian fishii 
vessels are given all these privileges freely in our ports, and after thi 
Secretary has again and again declared that we are entitled to such , 





| privileges in Canadian ports as of right. The fact that fishing vess« ; 
| are paying this toll for these privileges in Canadian ports is by no m: E 
| evidence that it is ‘‘satisfactory’’ or decent. It is simply proof of 
| shameful neglect of our Government to secure to our fishermen privi % 
leges to which they are entitled as of right without the payment of trib iE 
| utetoCanada. ‘*‘ Especially satisfactory !’’ to our fishermen to be ab) E. 

to obtain these privileges after the treaty is ratified only by admit! 2 
| all kinds of Canadian fish free of duty. If the Administration had had a 
| no intention of insisting on the right of our fishing vessels to buy pro . 
| visions, supplies, and bait in Canadian ports for deep-sea fishing, hov % 
| much better off we should have been to have acc pted the offer whic! ‘x 
| itis understood was made by Canada before the commission met, to a 
| extend the fishery clauses of the treaty of 1571 indefinitely, without B 
| compensation, thereby securing to our fishermen the right to fish in b 
| Canadian waters, in addition to the commercial privileges in Canadin 4 
| ports which had always been accorded in exchange for free fis : 

now, if the treaty be ratified, we can obtain only commercial priviles : 
| for free fish. 

In the faceof the fact that Congress in 1883 unanimously voted to direct 
the President to give the two years’ notice required to terminate t : 
fishery clauses of the treaty of 1871, for the reason that we had reache: , 


the conclusion, after twelve years’ trial, that even the liberty to fis 
in Canadian waters, in addition to the commercial privileges a! wa) 
accorded, was not a sufficient compensation for the admission of Cana 
dian fish free of duty (although in 1871 our fishermen favored the tis! 
ery arrangement made by the treaty of Washington), it is amazing tl 
the present Administration should have thought it wise in 1555 
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receive in our ports; and §S 
ence with Great Britain insisted on 
against their denial to our vesse 
To attempt to excuse a suri 
pressions of our fishermen when 
with Canada’s offer to no longer 
Canada on the free-list, is to add 
THE CHAMEERL 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his after-d 
a few Canadians condemn the tre 
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evidence that on the whole it mu 
satisfy fair-minded 
berlain’s ingenious appeal. 
No one who has carefull] 
deceived by the objections made 


fully expected that by withholdi: 
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privileges they would drive us to what they call trade reciprocit lhe | ‘ it Britain they sent a treaty to the $ irrend t 
Canadians have expressed disappointment thata reciy al trade treat 1 dema lL, a anied with com: ul that 
was not concluded, but not a si Canadian, so far as I ] ead | had conciu t and sat to OF the 
the debates in the Canadian Parliament or the comments of the Cana- | With Canada. nd promptly tof the po il friends of t , 


dian newspapers, has expressed an opinion that so far as the 1 t ministration, who have adopted the s view t itis thei 
went—so far as the controversy over the right " fishi els » follow wher Admit ration gor nore their word 
concerned—the Canadians had not obtained a recognition of ot ta ym ; right t fa 1 this impo 
they claimed. A few Canadians have condemned Sir Charles 1 yer | tion, and f 1 a policy wi they then « 
for not obtaining a trade treaty also. ned 

The Montreal Gazette, in summing up the results of the tx (nd now y m 1 u , t { ; to 





F. says: hih t Lt Democrat f the H & propose 
f ‘ 
; We secure every right for which we hav ‘ Hut ept S, give t Ua ! bene ort 

the last two years. The Americans are « tou th m yr ted b } Ke I 

and transshipping privileges. We haveo we ever < . t ( t I) 


the right to deny trading privileges t 
purchase of hait, ice, seines, lines, ta f ng ou 
ment of cargo, und the shipping of seamen. ports the com! pr yy y : i i 








, 4 : 1] | i 
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. A correspondent of the Boston Journal, who interviewed the |! r Car essel wrts, and 
: Canadian fishermen at Halifax, auotes them as follows: { and ¢ 





















: S. S. Forrest, one of the largest lobs packers, thougbt irigh 
a splendid one for Canada. Jos uid that Ca had And so pote 
P ment of two dangerous question acl und thr +} 
n ing the courtesies of h t | $s short « E 4 
chase supplies upon thei vare only, and a ‘ 
putting into our ports ess ‘ , 3 to transs t 
** Pending the ratification « tr 4 me an vess¢ . 
E to purchase bait and su; sand transship cargoes, but a ; 
BS $1.50 a ton liscense fee, w hw it i tax of ito , 
i vessel and protection to Cana in f nen to that« 
E they are to get free bait for free h. Bot if we do not = 
, cans will find th ‘ to r 3 
e the rights of Ca 1 « << a 1 « 
A Tucker said: “ trea ~ ked to the 
q appear for Car ( mber of e Ls 
; mouth and direct re i ' . f 
fish for free bait would : I S i ‘ 
ermen ee 
The London Times put the truth in a nutshell w! 
leading article a few days after the treaty was made ] ; ‘ : aneeee . 
——T ‘ THE WAR DODG! 
The more carefully the treaty is stu lthe more it w > een 20D 


shrewd and satisfactory settlement ' Weare gravely told, Mr. Chairman, that ¢ é to 
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the surrender of the privileges in Canadian ports which we demanded 
as ours of right one year ago, contemplate the alternative of non-inter- 
course and war; and dismal pictures are drawn of the consequences of 
an appeal to arms against the august power of Great Britain. 

Such talk as this hardly ri-es to the dignity of decent nonsense. 
The alternative to a surrender of the commercial privileges which we 
claim for our vessels in Canadian ports is neither non- intercourse nor 
war, but that contemplated by the so-called retaliation act, which was 
intended to authorize the President to withdraw from Canadian fish- 
ing vessels in our ports and Canadian fish products seeking to enter our 
territory precisely the same privileges as the Dominion refuses to accord 
to us, and not to go further than Canada has gone. In other words, it 
is the application of the rule of maritime reciprocity in precisely the 
same manner as we applied the rule to Spain less than two years ago 
when she undertook to discriminate against American vessels in Cuban 
ports. The President by proclamation withdrew from Spanish vessels 
in our ports privileges denied to our vessels in Spanish ports. Nobody 
then thought that this was non-intercourse or provocative of war. The 
result showed how easily a prompt and firm withdrawal from another 


country of privileges which she attempts todeny to us securesa peaceable | 


remedy, for in less than a month Spain reconsidered her action, restored 
the privileges withheld, and the President withdrew his proclamation. 

Why can not we have the same firmness and promptness in applying 
the rule of maritiime reciprocity to Canada, even if she is backed by the 
power of Great Britain, that was shown by the President when little 
Spain wastheaggressor? Surely no one isso weak as tosuppose that if 
the President had exercised the power given him by the last Congress 
to issue his proclamation withdrawing from Canadian fishing vessels 
in our ports and Canadian fish seeking to enter our markets the same 
privileges which Canada denies to our fishing vessels and our fish, 
it would haveledtowar. Canada had no fears of war when she issued 
her proclamation denying these privileges to American fishing vessels 
and fish. Pray, why should we fear to do what Canada has done? 

“A FEW FISHERMEN!” 

But it is said with a sneer that this Government does not propose to 
go to war for ‘‘a few New England fishermen.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I remember that in the discussion which took place 
in the last House, when the so-called retaliatory bill was passed, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], since promoted to the Sen- 
ate, said that ‘‘ the injury to one fisherman is an injury to the whole 
country and all its citizens, which can not be dealt with as a mere scrim- 
mage about fish.’? And the declaration was applauded by the House. 

Surely if the rights of one fisherman seemed one year ago to be a sub- 
ject of such concern, what shall we say of the rights of 131,426 fisher- 
men in the Unitad States, 37,043 of whom are in New England, who 
use in their hazardous calling 6,605 vessels, and the product of whose 
industry in 1880 reached $43,046,053? They ask only the same pro- 
tection that the nation affords to citizens in other callings. They ask 
that the nation shall see to it that their vessels receive the same con- 
sideration and the same privileges in the ports of Canada that Ameri- 
can vessels engaged in other business receive, and the same that simi- 
lar Canadian vessels receive in ports of the United States. They ask 
that the products of their industry may be protected against the im- 
ported products of Canadian fishermen, which are sustained by a large 
Dominion bounty, by the same duties as are imposed upon other im- 
ported products coming into competition with homeindustries. Under 
existing laws these duties are too low, and even this low protection is 
seriously impaired by the Treasury decisions which admit free of duty 
fish preserved by ice and other artificial means as ‘‘ fish, fresh, for im- 
mediate consumption.”’ 

Instead of removing all protection against the bounty-fed fishermen 
of Canada, as the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky pro- 
poses, a policy which, iffadopted, would surely destroy the American 
fishing interests, Congress should increase this protection by increas- 
ing the duties, and especially by correcting the decision which last year 
allowed Canadian fish to the value of over $1,000,000 to come in free 
of duty under the guise of fresh fish for immediate consumption. In- 
stead of abandoning the hardy fishermen of the country, the men upon 
whom the country must rely to man its cruisers in time of war, the na- 
tion should imitate the example of other maritime nations, which have 
given bounties from their treasuries to encourage and maintain an in- 
dustry which they have justly regarded as a nursery for the training of 
seamen and an invaluable resource for the navy in timeof need. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the heroic deeds of the fishermen of the United States, 
the fishermen of New England, if you please, as recorded in the history 
of the Republic, ought to awaken in the halls of Congress as well as in 
every patriotic breast a determination to stand by theirinterests. [Ap- 
plause.}] It was the fishermen of New England who in large part of- 
ficered and manned the armed vessels which sailed under John Paul 
Jones and bore so gallant and conspicuous a part in our war for inde- 
pendence. It was the fishermen of New England who contributed a 
generous quota to the gallant crews of the naval vessels which won such 
conspicuous laurels in the war of 1812. It was from the fishermen of 
New England that the nation drew liberally to man our blockading 
fleet in the late civil war. Surely such men as these are deserving not 
suly of the protection but of the gratitudeof the Republic. [Applause. ] 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JONAS G. HOWARD, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 15, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation tothe 


collection of the revenue. 


Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is now a surplus in the United States Treas- 
ury of about $100,000,000, and daily receipts into the Treasury are 
about one million and a quarter, making about seventy-five millions a 
year, or a quarter of a million a day taken from the ‘people and the 
channels of business, in excess of the needs of the Government, and 
locked up in the vaults of the Treasury. This bill proposes to so 
modify the tax laws as will insure a reduction of revenue to the basis 
of the needs of the Government, economically administered, and _ re- 
lieve the labor and industries of the country from the burdens of un- 
necessary taxation. The present high protective tariff not only causes 
large sums to be drawn from the avenues of trade and kept from the 
use of the people, but it greatly increases their cost of living, and tends 
to restrict and diminish our trade with foreign countries, much to the 
injury of the American producers. It is manifest that in the last 
quarter of a century our foreign trade has not kept pace with the growth 
and development of the country. In 1860 our exports were equal to 
the exports of England. In 1887 England exported, of her manutact- 
ured products, nearly $2,000,000,000 in value, while the United States 
during the same year exported of her manufactured products but a 
little over one hundred millions. 

In 1887 England exported into Mexico (our next-door neighbor, and 
whose trade ought to belong to us) more than $750,000,0U0 in value of 
her productions, while theexports of the United States into Mexico dur- 
ing thesame were less than filty millions. Hence we see that the export 
trade England now has with Mexico alone is almost as great as the ex- 
port trade the United States has with all the world. England has also 
monopolized the trade of South America—a country with a population 
of 55,000,000—very nearly as great as the United States. Butour Re- 
publican friends claim that this loss of foreign trade is more than com- 
pensated by securing our home market for our own producers; they 
insist that a high protective tariff will so stimulate and diversify our 
industries that our sixty millions of people will furnish an adequate 
market for all our productions. Under such a theory the main ques- 
tion is not, what can we produce, but what can we consume? If we 
can produce more than we can consume, then the producer will have 
to suffer. And in that event the farmer is more injured than any other 
class of producers, for this reason, that he can not regulate and gauye 
his productions to simply meet the demands of a limited market as 
the manufacturer can do, by putting out his fires, stopping his mil!s 
and discharging his labor until his supply is exhausted. But if the 
farmer can not find a market abroad for his surplus after the home 
market is supplied he is ruined. It is a fact that can not be success- 
fully contradicted that in no like period in the last forty years have 
the farmers suffered more from depression in the price of their produc- 
tions than in the last five years; nor has there been a time in the last 
forty years with less encouragement to the farmer than the present, 
although we have had a high protective tariff continuously for the last 
twenty-seven years. 

The fact is a high protective tariff has not done, and can not do, for 
the country what its friends claim for it. A high tariff can not furnish 
a home market for the vast productions of this giant country with its 
inimitable resources. Nature never designed that a nation like this, 
embracing every variety of climate and soil, unparalleled in mineral 
and other resources, watered by mighty rivers and inland seas, and 
surrounded by great oceans, free highways for our commerce to the 
homes and habitations of more than a thousand millions of people, 
should be limited in its productions to the consuming capacity of sixty 
millions. 

No; the restrictive home-market theory of ‘i Republican party is 
not adapted to our country, and will not do, and the farmers and man- 
ufacturers are finding it out. The experience our industrial enter- 
prises have had for the last fifteen years under a high protective tariil 
has been of some value to thecountry. The manufacturer has learned 
that under a high protective tariff his industry may languish, and that 
it will not, as his Republican friends have promised, furnish him a 
home market for all his productions. The farmers have likewise been 
admonished. 

No financial and industrial depression ever caused in this Government 
greater distress and more widespread dismay and desolation than were 
witnessed from 1873 to 1879 and from 1882 to 1886. Our ability to 
produce is so much in excess of our capacity to consume, large portions 
of our manufactured and agricultural productions are annually left oa 
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the hands of the producers for want of a market. Our far ( we | told } > Se the 7 
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wrong. If Arthur was right, then it is suicidal torestrict our farmers 7 sine it? 8 hha + ty ee ; hig 
and manufacturers to the home market of 60,000,000 people for thei toad af nian . { nduate a 
production sufficient to supply the wants of more than 100,000,000 alae Se oes ’ iS : 
Again, in December, 1884, Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretar f th a ea a as aa ed Z eee 
Treasury under the Arthur administration, in his last report to Con ad ; 
gress said: ' ti ie ad , H : 
The demands of the Government du 2 ‘ y \ + ¢ ' 
of manufactured goods and the hich ta t lated | I , ‘ 1+ } f i 
the war stimulus was found in railroad bu x and extravag ‘ tion ‘ : yt aS Ara: UO the Sur} S dn the ar 
induced by a superabundant curren i he time has t t 1oft n For th em i those crit t 
manufacturing industries of the Unit States are in dire dist \ 1 ¢ T her y ‘ rtract 2 ‘ ul re tof i ( 
of manufactured goods. Some manuf panies ed into — : ; ; 
bankruptcy, others have closed their mills escape ew D : on ; ~ ; : 
fulltime, and as a consequence a ver} re number of opera either tration, to ¢ , nD Sa2, and t 
deprived of employment or are working for wages hardly s ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ‘ t 
them to live comfortably or even decently 
Nor arethe manufacturers and their employés the only sufferers by t sent 
depression of our manufacturing industry So large and despre . I I D t was ut ( 
industry become, so interwoven is it with other industries, so ess tto | ¥¢ e i As 
the welfare of the wh« e community, th at it can not be seriouly depres iwith ‘ tnd epare pia 
out injuriously afflicting the business throughout the Unior I tant | | 
question, therefore, is, how shall the country be eased from t i ra of ‘ sf 
manufactured goods, and how shall that plethora be prevented t re? ‘ rhe times ha ‘ i Via y 3 se r 
It is obvious that our power to produce is in excess of our pres . t ! ‘ eve : 
able future demand for home nsumy n. The existing ‘ ind | ¢ ‘ ) r : 4 the more 
woolen mills, if employed at their full capacity, could meet in s I ‘ : 
haps in a shorter time, the home demand for a year r I sury 1 sto ala nount. andt ; 
Itis certain, therefore, unless markets now practically closed aga : Sint e Lreasu i t $a ernal-revenue taxation are ai 
opened, unless we can share in the trade which is monop red | j i 
nations, the depression now so sorely felt will continue, and m report 
disastrous. The question, how shall our foreign trade be I ensed ce is (r 
question which now comes to the front and demands prompt and ca ernie 
sideration. Ifthe duties on raw materials isa ystruc o lut i para 
be removed. If the duties upon other articles are an obst ! s 
be modified. Whatever may be required to increase our foreign le, W é i ) ‘ . 4 
it be a repeal or a modification of existing duties, should be demand y the ‘ 4 a) m t 





manufacturers themselves, 
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we a a 
f ! ly rem s. Occasionally the large disbursements of tl 
n j cre da plethora of money; more frequently its large an 
ued withdra of money have caused such a searcity of floati: 
‘ ej rm r nt of y mate business. 
It iss ol that yunt in the Treasury is so much kept fi 
Psy of cor y; thef mes an incentive and an aid to men wl “~™ th 
i < nena to keep from that use other large sums 
iF We have ’ t i iws of the States against primogeniture, tl 
of estates, ‘ ation of persona operty stood in e way of he 
i ir p we e hand and gathering in single hands tine power ever 
ads otherst i ealth gives. Butsoitis,t to-day there are men so rich that 
4 by conspir et they can at will ] hold hand on near as much 
ae money as Gc rnment can lay hand to, save by , use of its credit The power 
Rss thus had is used from time to time It results t violent and sudden contr 
tions and expa ons afflict the business community, and the Government is an 
ae un" ng l id abettor therein. 
“3 lt has « t that the Treas ury Depastmont is looked to as agreat if not 
ot a chief cat of recurring stringencies nd the Treasury is c: slled to for relief. 
‘ bovery Secretary ofthe Treasury for years past has had it brought clearly to his 
1 mind, and official expedients have been us« itosdanet dy theevil, Little of last- 
ii ng value has been ac agen ee ; 
And the radic * cure for the evil is the reduction of taxation, so that 
no more money will be drawn ieee the people than the needs of the 
Government require. 
Che foregoing statements of the learned Secretary of the Treasury ought 
: to be read and studied by every voter in the United States. He shows 
; how the Government, by the abuse of its taxing power, has eeedenes an 


unwilling aider and abettor in the schemes of the rich to plunder the 


poor; how by class legislation men have become so rich in this country 


that by combining together they can at will control the market value 
of the productions of all our industrial enterprises in their own interest. 


The, 
his 


can and do fix the price of the farmer’s wheat, his corn, his pork, 


beef, his lands; in fact, of everything ot value he possesses. 


This power, concentrated in the hands of a few men over the indus- 
trial and financial interest of the country by reason of vast wealth, is 
certainly alarming. The valueof all the property in the United States 
is estimated at $50,000,000,000. It is also estimated that there are five 


thousand men in the United States who are worth one-half said amount, 











o! 5,000,000,000. If this be true, is it any wonder that individu ' 
enterprise is being crushed out and trampled under foot everywhere in 
this country and given place to gigantic monopolies and combinations 
which cont: : the pri ce of labor, the price of productions, the price of 
lands; in fact, the price of everything that is placed upon the market ? 
Much of this vast wealth has been accumulated by the aid of clas 
legislation, unwarranted by the Constitution. Governmental powers 
are held in trust for the whole people and can not be rightfully used 
to advance the interest of one class of citizens at the expense of another 
class; and as there is a constant conflict between power and the rights 
ind privileges of the people, the latter should remember that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and should never permit their public 





A servants to go one step beyond the limitations of power. They should 
promptly repel every attempt of the Government to overleap those lim- 
itations, no matter what may be the pretense; 


Chief-Justice Story, ‘‘If you permit one step to be taken in violation 
of the Constitution,’’ ‘‘ that step will invite another and another until, 
while the form of the Government will remain, the spirit will have 


departed.’’ 
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FRED. DUBOIS, 
IDAHO, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENT 


Thursday, June 14, 1888, 


bs HON. 
he oF 
tes IN THE 





TATIVES, 


Amend by striking out ‘ 
pound,” 


Mr. DUBOIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In behalf of the Territory I represent, I desire to 
enter my protest against this section of this bill. The fact that one 
hundred thousand people living in Idaho have no vote upon this meas- 
ure, the fact that millions of dollars, in lab@ér as well asin cash, would 
be affected by its provisions if it should become a law, ought to add 
weight to the protest that I now make. 

The development of Idaho has been carried to just that extent that 
great lead and silver mines have been opened, and enormous sums in- 
vested in the mac hinery necessary todevelop them. The Territory has 
just started upon a career of unexampled prosperity. But the mines 
of Idaho, those that are now attracting the most attention and contrib- 
uting most to the growing wealth of the country, are low-grade silver- 
lead mines, that need the fostering careofthe Government. Their wealth 
consists in large bodies of ore that, with the present price of lead and 
silver, may be worked ata profit. Destroy the price of lead and you 
| simply annihilate the two great industries of Idaho. A blow at lead 
RE is a stumbling-block, well-nigh insurmountable, in the path of our 
| progress. 

The elaborate theories of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BREcK- 


lead ore and Jead dross, three-fourths of 1 cent per 





for, in the language of 


CONGR ES} 





SIONAL RECORD. 





INRIDGE] exemplifying the beauties of great tariff reductions, the broad 
| ph lilanthropy of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr.Gay], and of the 4 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY], who are wi Es 
constituencies shall be injured a little for the common good, are pretty 
and romantic. ’ 3 
I can not raise myself to that exalted pitch of patriotism, however, 
that I can submit to the destruction of every industry in my Territory ; 
because the pas man from Texas [Mr. MiLus] guesses that some} ody 
somewhere may be benefited by it 
If you will « ae the signal maps in the Hall you will discover 


that no place in the United States] so good a climate t 


as Idaho. By examining the statistics you will 
mortality in Idaho is the lowest of any State or Territory. We have 
the most abundant supply of water of any Territory, and as much agri- 
cultural land as there is land in the State of Indiana. While our pop- 
ulation in 1880 was 32,000, to-day it is more than 100,000. Ric h mines 
in great numbers have been discovered, which en nploy many men at 
go od wages and expend many thousands dollars for ites ry 
Ranches have been taken the hundred. Flourishing towns 


» year round 
find that the ratio of 


of 


up DY 


have sprung up by the dozen to supply the demands of these mines. 
Practically no produce is shipped out of the Territory, nor can it be 
for some time to come. 

As I have said, you paralyze every industry when you strike down 


lead and silver. 
the merchants who supply the 


Our miners will be compelled to leave the Territory; 
trade produced through the mi 


nes ¥ 


| be compelled to close their houses; the railroad companies will be com- 
pelled to raise their freights, and the farmer to consume what he pro 


duces and pay double for what he We have 


buy Ss, 






I 
make us a great and prosperous State, but at present, and until rail- 
roads and population crowd our country, our prosperity depends on 
our mines. All we ask (anditis little enough - to give silver its 
rightful place. Let us deposit our bullion in * nearest assay offic 
and get silver certificates for it, and protect our ead rom competition 
with the lead produced by the pauper labor of ‘Mexico and the Old 
World, 

This debate has given rise to wonderful exhibitions of selfishness. 

The President’s message proj s to reduce the duty on wool, but is 
friendly to the sugar industry. No single article is more universally 
used by the people of all classes than sugar. Now, by some strang 
coincidence, all the Southern men talk about is wool, and if they live 
far enough from the iron district the South they occasionally give 





the other 
ak for lead 


Texas, 


I would spe 


iron the benefit of their views. A Senator from 
day, spoke for against wool. Well 


only 


and 


sugar 














and against sugar if I were to pursue the same policy 

As I ask for protection to lead, I would be willing to give the same 4 
benefits to other interests. If we could purchase our steel a little cheape: 
it would be very desirable; but if our steel is to be cheapened at the 
expense of a profitable market for our lead; ifin return for buying suga 
at a little better rate our great industries are going to suffer, and the 
splendid era of development upon which we have entered be checked, 
if not stayed altogether; if in return for a cheaper pair of blankets we 
must witness the disappearance trom our mountain sides of the vast 
flocks of sheep that industry, economy, and the fostering hand of the 
Government have collected there, then, I say, ten thousand times over, 
let us pay the old price, but let not the onward march of progress h« 
stayed. 

The selfishness which would protect one section of the Union and let 
another section suffer, is a doctrine too monstrous to be entertained hy 
this House. Yet, thus far, it has been the keynote of the debate. 

Before reducing the tariff on lead, let us examine the subject a little. 

While there has been a steady increase in the production of lead in 
the United States, which will continue at a rapid rate unless clfecked i 
by hostile legislation, the price has steadily decreased, as will be seen a 
by the following tables: ay 

Production of lead in the United Siates from 1830 to 1887. 
[In tons of 2,000 pounds. ] ‘ 
Year. Tons. Year. Tons, Year Tons. 
8, 000 Dias tnetoniine 22, 000 17, 839 
7.600 | 2681............ 18, 500 20, 00 
lu, 000 1852 15, 750 25, 885 
11,000 1853. 16, 800 42.54 a 
12,000 1854. 16,500 | 52, OR “9 
13,000 | 1855. 15, 800 | 59, 640 a 
15,000 | 1856 16, 000 64.07 9 
13, 500 1857... 15, 800 81. OO 
15,000 | 1858... 15, 300 91, Of y 
17,500 | 1859... 16, 400 92,78 3 
17, 000 1860... 15, 600 97, 82 EB 
20,500 | 1861. 117, 08 ; 
24,000 | 1862, 132, 89 
25,000 | 1863. 143, 95 
26,000 | 1864... 139, 897 
30,000 | 1865. 14,700 | 129, 41 
| 28,000 | 1866. 16, 100 135, 62 
| 28,000 | 1867. 15, 200 | 144, 980 
25,500 | 1868. | 16,400 
23,500 | 1869..... cnconsed 17,5 





























W hat does t 


iny one who is at all fair can understand—that az 
of lead, to any extent, means th iw down 


ver mines. 
The production of lead in the United States i 

that of the world. The world’s production i 

of which 135,629 tons c 

nearly all our lead is argentiferous, and the mar 

hat any material 1 

bill, would practically dest 














lf append the prices of 1 New York (¢ 
years 
Year iverage Ve 
: rice : 
1870 o7.18 1879 
80 gs 
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6 72 Lss4 
‘ t LSS85 
6.74 IRS 
3 64 | 1887 
For the past five years the average price 


ton at New York; $40 per ton of this goes to th 


pa 





Our miners get from $2.50 to $4 per day. 
to pay for labor in t 
is higher there than in agricultural communitie 
market. 


Since this tariff debate commenced the g 
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1e@ mountains, because of necessity the cost 























22 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Taxation. 


‘The world is governed too much,” 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. S§. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 1, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: With more than $109,000,000 lying idle in the Fed 
eral Treasury, and a system of taxation in full force that increases that 
enormous sum daily, even while the Government, in the effort to restore 
this accumulation of wealth to the proper channels of industry, is pay- 
ing as high as 27 per cent. premium on its 4 per cent. securities not 
due, is certainly a state of affairs that should arrest the attention of 
the American people. 

And this is the final outgrowth of our financial policy of the last 
twenty-five years! A public debtcreated on the basis of paper money, 
greatly inflated by the exigencies of war, being paid at an enormous 
premium in gold before maturity to restore the surplus money col- 
lected by unnecessary taxation to its proper employment in the busi- 
ness and industries of the country! With such legislation isit a matter 
of surprise that an unexampled centralization of the wealth of this 
country should have occurred ? 

We are therefore confronted by two of the greatest evils that can 
afflict a people, excessive taxation and a surplusof money in the Treas- 
ury. The former discourages industry, ‘‘ takes,’’ in the language of 
Jefferson, ‘‘ from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned,’’ and, 
more than all, destroys the equality in the condition of the people, for 
no power yes devised can so effectually increase the wealth of the few 
and impoverish the many as heavy and prolonged taxation. 

The whole volume of money in the United States on the 5th day of 
last November, gold, silver, and paper, was $1,806.817,165, and there 
was in the Treasury, independent of bullion, $440,404,816, reducing 
the available money in the United States to about $1,366,512,349; and 
yet during the last fiscal year, as shown by the report of tne Secretary of 
the Treasury, our people paid taxes into the Federal Treasury to the 
enormous sum of $371,403,277.66. 

If labor cries out that the Government has no need for so much 
money, the answer is, the law compels its collection. Taxation never 
lets up; it gives no respite. Year after year labor pays this money into 
the Treasury; the whole working force of over sixty-five million of peo- 
ple are called upon for this tribute. If this money went back again 
in any form to these sixty-five million people it would be all right, 
but it never goes back to them. It goes to a few hundred thousand 
instead of sixty-five million. It creates or enlarges the estates of a 
smallnumber. It crystallizes intoa few large estates. It never again 
reaches the labor by which it was amassed, except in a small degree 
in the form of wages grudgingly paid by those who have secured it 
through the countless channels of taxation. This exhaustive taxation 
goes on without pause. Our fathers escaped it by frugal government, 
and gloried in the contrast between the tax-oppressed people of mon- 
archies and those of free America. The school-boys of thirty-five years 
ago read in their school-books with astonishment the story told of Brit- 
ish taxation. Yet are we not drifting into the old taxing methods from 
which our fathers believed they had forever rescued their posterity ? 

The vastness of this sum of $371,403,277.66 is only seen fairly by 
comparing it with the entire actual currency of the United States, that 
is, $1,366,512,349, so that our people, on the basis of $1,366,512,349 of 
money in actual circulation, pay Federal taxes to the amount of $371,- 
403,277.66. The single payment of so vast a sum of money on some 
great emergency would not materially affect so great and fortunate a 
people as ours, but this $371,403,277.66 under our present system of 
tariff and internal-revenue taxation must be paid into the Federal 
Treasury every year. It isas remorselessas death. With every revolu- 
tion of the seasons this $371,403, 277.66, or substantially that sum, if 
the labor of the country can bear it, must be paid into the Treasury. 

The last report of the Secretary of the Treasury presents the follow- 
ing statements of the volume of money in circulation in the United 
States on the Ist day of July, 1886 and 1887, and of money and bullion 
in the Treasury at the same dates: 

CURRENCY CIRCULATION. 

The increase and changes in the circulation among the people of money and 

its representatives, and of money and bullion in the Treasury since July 1, 1886, 


have been so extensive and interesting that it is well to here give the following 
tables: 





Comparative statement showing the changes in circulation from July 1, 1886, to No- 
vember 1, 1887. 


| 
| In circulation | In circulation | iat Sai 
July 1,1886. | Nov. 1,1887, | Vecrease. RETSRAG 


| 


} 
Gold coin..... Ti....--2se000] $358,790, 428 KE | $33, 795, 342 
Standard silver dollars 52, 469, 720 62, 934, 625 |.. ae 10, 464, 905 
Subsidiary silver......... 46, 156, 256 51, 290, 051 |.. 5, 133, 795 
a ) 














Gold certificates... 76, 044, 375 99, 684,773 23, 640, 398 
Silver certificates......... 88, 116, 225 160, 713, 957 |... euaananin 72, 597, 732 
United States notes..... 323, 812, 700 331, 419, 950 |.......000-eeceeese 7, 607, 250 
National-bank notes.... 304, 475, 950 | 267, 883,223 | $36,592, 727 |... sceseneeeseeees 
" | a ie. a. mah ees g Site ehae died . 
Totals é -| 1,249, 865,654 | 1,366,512, 349 36, 592, 727 ‘ 
| 
Net increase.. Saad tl cald cash thinameibcadeneadatias 


Comparative statement showing the changes in the money and bullion held by the 
Treasury from July 1, 1836, to November 1, 1887. 


In’Treasury In Treasury Pentenam Smale 
July 1, L886. Nov. ; {887. é ° ncrease, 















Gold Coin.............2...++.-] $189,529, 603 $182, 342,103 | $7,187,500 |... 

Standard silver doll: 181, 253, 566 | 214, 175, 532 | £ 

Subsidiary silver ... 28, 904, 681 | 24, 468, 135 

United States notes 22, 868, 316 | 15, 261, 066 | 

National-bank notes. ... 4, 034, 416 | TE Diknnianesteniiainion, 

Gold bullion.......... 43, 308, 520 | 120, 202, 502 |... 76, 893, 982 

Silver bullion......... 3, 092, 198 | 4,721, 996 |... i 1, 629, 798 

Trade-dollarsasbullion .........cccccesseeeeess Cy Tninnsdadetinnscasne | 6, 961, 036 
Totals ial 472, 991. 300 572, 290, 350 19, 231,296 118, 530, 346 
NR sciiiins  tidinsithanniishs uietashvinintaeadietemiadiies De aaa 97, 299, 050 


The people of this country can well afford to pause and consider this 
extraordinary state of their affairs. 

It is true that this $440,404,816 of money actually in the Treasury, 
excluding gold and silver bullion and trade dollars, includes the $100, - 
000,000 in gold held for redemption of greenbacks, and includes large 
sums held for actual and possible liabilities of the Government; leaving 
on the Ist day of November, 1887, the sum of $49, 459,361.77 as an abso- 
lute and admitted surplus, which had increased to $55,258,701.19 on 
the Ist day of December, 1887, and now exceeds a hundred and nine 
million. 

In 1884 the extraordinary accumulation of money in the Treasury 
was made a matter of public boast by gentlemen who had favored the 
legislation which produced this result ! 

Now, sir, let us consider the annual taxation borne by the people of 
the United States for the support of their Federal Government alone. 

The revenues of the Government from all sources for the fiscal year 
1887, as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, were as 
follows: 

NII 0 4. ciel a cntiantncoddienlaeuseceedees ebasbadedseaseunttdiidudanasnanedtiol $217, 286, 893.13 
From internai revenue 118, 823, 391, 22 
From all other sources 35, 292, 993. 31 





I sis sstncasbesctip sai atinaadatiteatcintantnecebs is antenna aietesmeiaee noe 371, 403. 277. 66 

So the fact is that in the fiscal year 1887, with $1,366,512,349 of 
money in actual circulation, the people of this country paid a tax for 
the support of the Federal Government of $371,403,277.66, or nearly 
25 per cent. of the whole. 

Comparing the expenditures of our Government with those of othe: 
governments, if the tax paid by the people of the United States for the 
support of the Federal Government was the only taxation to which they 
were exposed, the showing would be reasonably favorable to us. It 
would well illustrate the value of republican institutions in the care 
the people themselves display in forbidding unnecessary appropriations 
of their labor for the pretended needs of Government. 

But the truth is that our fathers in forming the Federal Union con- 
templated only a Government of limited powers, organizing the States 
of the Union into one nation representing them in all foreign affairs 
and regulating commerce between the States and between them and 
foreign nations. Its powers of taxation were carefully limited. Th 
taxing power is defined by section 8, Article I, of the Constitution. 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense a 
general welfare of the United States, but all duties, imposts, and excises shal! |x 
uniform throughout the United States. 

Confined to the purposes for which our Federal Union was formed, 
the range of taxation, except as to obligations incident to war, would 
be severely restricted. 

But one of the misfortunes incident to republican institutions is that 
the principles of the greatest value are the most readily perverted. in 
organizing our system our fathers sought to place all the proceedings 
of government, as far as was possible, under the immediate supervision 
of the people; hence our admirable system of local governments, the 
germ of which on this continent was the town meetings of New Eng- 
land. In considering, therefore, the subject of taxation in the United 
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Australasia 410, 2 < 
Austria-llungary 1, 647 s § 
, Austria proper 1,328 250, OOF 3 
fiungary proper 4, 803, 800 129, 120, 000) 137, 930 
Belgium 420, 461,275) 64, 185) 62, 830 
BODES VED neccevesccccnce 7 i2 1,477 
Brazil l 
Canada 
Chi 
China, 
Colombia, U.S. 
Denmark 
Ecuador ? 
Egypt 
rar . 5 
Germany 
German States . I 
Great Britain 
9 7 685 
34, 2 76, 428, 360 
162, 737, 650 1). 625. OOF 
452, 000, 000) 48, 641, 140 
), 062, 341| 12, 695, 44 
4,581,730) 1, 200, 00 
No debt. 10, 500, 000 
242,500,000 7,750,900 
476, 440, 328 708, O4 
140, 053, 648) 27,655, 2201 17, 141 
> 660, 944, 394 694. 415, 128662. 84 
52, 550, 000 8, 821, 430) 10, 468 
6 » OOO] 5. 940 
1, 299, 500, 000176, 437, 910 176, 278 
a le; 68, 000,000 23 770, OF 2 O58 
erland 6,540,210 10,025,751) 10,045 
key 744, 839, O18 681, 662 
i i States —(4) 7] {8 371.4 -- > 
{ a5 , 491 8,18 at 7,414 
\ zuela iso 6 2, So S55 
lo t 75, 45 
It tria-H 
It will be seen from the examination of t] 
nations with larger debts than ours, France 
liussia, and Great Britain; and five with 
German states, Great Britain, India, and Russia: and 
expenditures, France, Great Britain, 
Russia. 
But the $371,403,277 which the 
revenue of the United States in 1 
of taxation of our country. The last 
$ , 700,721 was collected under State and local taxation during the 
year preceding the taking of the census, and there is no public state- 
ment showing that since the census was taken the aggregate of our | 
local taxation has been reduced. 
taxation to the $371, 403,277 of Federal taxation the aggregate certainly 
ought to arrest attention. 
it is clearly seen that our admirable system of State and local ; 
ment ‘‘ home-rule’’ opens an almost unlimited field of taxation. This 
however, isno argument against our system of local governments, for it 
is unquestionably the best that human wisdom can devise; but it s 
gests the imperative duty that rest upon the citizen to resist tl 
active tendency in governments of every form to increase tl 
of taxation. 
Professor Spofford, in his admirable work to which I ha 
issued for the year 1879, says: 
“ The problem of taxation, always of commanding interest in the p< 
: government, becomes peculiarly so from an American poin 
¥ country the divided jurisdiction between the Federal Govern 
a ernment of States renders the whole question of taxati« 
E one. The citizen of the United States who is taxed to m 
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: ri tic all |} iuintained. Thereare in every nation 
I t i p lic credit that this rule hall be abso 
he only esca fy these burdens is in the determina- 
bea i len that such securities s not 
{ lf ed publ In t ‘ 
} lic} t 
! l tax ) | need hardly : that t tio 
lirect, f Limost ¢« vely on the pre tiv 
A a nd t we p,and on ta a 
( } io} It tet sa ») State l cai t 
VCl linsta t eal ite and } nal y pert 
ers on polit econo of a State, ix ; ' 
vital, wo l it equal in value ,etin 
i wht l it 1 general rule in th count 
{ { yurden I In Indiana in 79 (and I 
ation st r st thea ed : e< I est ri 
005 4 SHU lth pP ; | prop tv mm ney { ts 
d all were appraised for taxation at $222,362,781 
it real estate in Indiana bore 74 p ent. of the burden of taxat 
) t mo } t nad ] ) 26 |} 
l Lion 
i lanl th th {mass of public gs ties 
i ‘ ties, ti to ) ishij } ! “ 
is I i ad oOUb j Lions nost entirely esca tax 
i ‘ let ‘ ea So! Dut in addition to it 
t au yf 1 pu irities are held by m« vhoa 
) i S, iiving im the capit ls of I 
Te vulgar dis} of wealth as to dishonor their cou 
D too on pub securities that ent ely iy ia t ] 
is true thatour people with unexampled wisdom have persisted in 
du not their publ yt, but it 1 t be remem |x d thatt 
the bonds representing this debt, long after they were issu 
ly increased in value by an act of Congress, d the ba 





the tax-payers of the United States correspondingly 





ling extraordinary act which demonetized the silve 
United Lates Tae two act , one decla ing that bond 
of w h was payab n lawfal money (greenbacks for wl 
ied) should be paid in coin, the other striking sil ve 
of the country, are certainly measures without precec 
I | be remembered that this debt of ours, according to the 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, was still onthe Ist day of this 
| 333,377.17, and that the interest on the same last year 
17,741,577.25, and sinking fund $47,903,248. 15 
| therefore justified in calling attention to the extraordinary 
of public indebtedness and of public securities in America and 
l the vast burden of taxation this new employment of th 


f government will imp 
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) that if the intelligent laborers of the world shall consent that 
y ts continue to enlarge this new basis for taxation 
iyed during the last quarter of a century in all nations, the 
























of the laboring man for competency and independence will 

I as it was in the darkest period of the feudal ag 

rHuE SUE $ rE TREASURY 
power beco ibsolute tyranny when it draws into 
Treasury from the countless fields of industry money not 
r the support of Government and hoards it up. Every dol- 
th iseless hoard expresses the reduced comforts of some home, 
mping of some care-worn mother, the wretchedness of some fire- 
\ rplus in the Treasury! Money of the people dr n from 
ets by remorseless taxation a not reguired for the publie 
ist can go no further! It has done its worst! 


not only cripples industry, impoverishes the people, em- 


trade and enterprise, but it does more, it inflicts an evil on 




















ument by provoking extravagance and profligate expenditure, 
h in a Government like ours can only be palliated by an uprising 
é ! demanding reform, but never can be cured. The ex- 
‘ r evil is everlasti 
preset ice of the surplus e Treasury, now exceeding $109,- 
i daily increasing, notwithstanding large purchases of the 
c bonds at enormous premiums, is fatal to good government and 





rrent ordinary expenses of the Government, de- 
ist of $27,963,752.27, was $107,326, 433.07. 
1887, last year, the ordinary current expenses of the Government, 
1 the pension-list of $75,029,101.79, was $145,161,500.93, an 
ein ten years of $37,835,067.32, asum nearly equal the entire ex 
the Government thirty-eight years ago, and yet I assert with 
confidence that the Government was better administered in 
n expenditure of $107,326,433.07 (pensions excepted) than 
year of the great increase of salaries, when the current 
y expenses of the Government pensions also excepted ) were 
( 70.34, yet the difference in the burden upon the people was 
$0,570.46, a sum greatly exceeding the entire expenses of the Gov- 
ent only thirty-five years ago. 
1878 you had no surplus in your Treasury. 
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But I cite th mpie ¢ y »> sho i i s intheT 
renders honest government impossib Neither the heads of the D 
partments nor Congress can resist the é hemes of expe 
ture, public and private, always 8} oO id plausible, generally wi 
out merit, working their way Into the lreasury, and the member of 
Senate or Hou who opt $3 to ¢ ran s ( YD ) I 
} 3 ’ . ii 

ymes in the tion’s Capit ) a ect of ridici 
ind denunci Slat an l ‘ mn l i 
( enditure ) i I i¢ 
temptible! 

»7 { t ) 
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\ a t ] ti I nue 
reduced. If t u eS8 Cor! 3; now org 

it t of « }? to } eate 
reduced, the m« I tual] l by t ( 

i in ti | el ( I Pp 
Ho : . ! 
I have p { ft try iat f p 
{ rest t les § nly l by ta 
} ‘ ted + ; 1 from art a4 
Ww ind I fort f home uch 
( e! Lf | 1 t s fron 1 t 
lowing t \ ‘ ted * 
i list d t $ ) 
1 to , 1s 
r ‘ ¢ ‘ 
i ‘ rg ii 23 - 
i it s no at 4, 288 
I 1 > OTS 
cheay ind CO ted. 
urely 11 ta tion t rt - 0 t ¢ these are legitim 
objects of t tior B 1 all on i ederal taxation must 
I itter Ol <¢ mronu in irl so | pte tion insist t at 
taxation sha 1 | mn » ed : e tax on p 
| tobacco, beer, banks, a1 ll shall 1 1. I admit that « 
extreme protectionists d 
For myself I would only consent to exclude tobacco frem the li 
| It stands on different ground from ‘ rti e tax for Fed 
| purposes. It is a raw product of land, a farm product; the produce 
| is harassed in disposing of his crop. He can only sell to licensed dea 
lers. If hesells in th ypen market he is subject to fins nd penaltic 
| Surely this is un-American. Besides, tobacco, if a luxu as is a 
' sumed, is ab t} 0 luxury of the great ma of our lal ! 
people. It Is an ticle wheth r ben ficial or injurious of a 
universal use. Iam very willing that our native tobacco shall b 
| lieved from Fed 1 taxation l admitia 1 favor of a high t 
on imported tebacco n art f luxury; but I feel sure that 1 
considerable portion of the inte people of t ‘ try wi 
sent that the oth: ti 3 1 ubject to intel re ue taxati 
vall be « npt i i tion 3 I of kee} gupo | 
} he tax on t! I ‘ } 
oth of the great parties of the country have promised the ] 
revise the tariff. No fair-minded man pretends that a tariff in a 
| of peace should be kept up on the basis of the inexorable demands « 
| war. And yet we are considering in a time of peace the revision of 
tariff exacting a higher rate of duty on dutiable imports than was ev 
| before with rare exceptions exacted in our histo The average d 
| on dutiable goods under the present tariff is 47.10ad valorem and wo 
be under the pending bill 40 per cent. ad valorem. Surely ti 
| moderate reduction. 


It is well to keep in mind the rate of duty on imported goods { 
| the beginning of our Government. I present the following tab! 
| rate of duty ad valorem by decades from 1791 to 1881 and on to 18> 
| The first table, extending from 1791 to 1811, presents, according t 

| form in which the records were then kept, the average ad valorem 
on both free and dutiable goods. The other table shows the ad \ 
lorem rate on all importations of free and dutiable goods, as well 
| dutiable alone, in separate columns down to 1887. Iam indebted 
Gencral WHEELER for these tables. 


Net impo {3 an l duties collect« l there on ff? in 17 1 to 1887. 


Avera 


Value of | Amounts of 


Yai 
Year ending Sept ber 30 net im- duty col- wa te 
ports. lected, d 
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| Per c 
I i stents sasssssecessssrevsecsarssresccsen} $28,687,969 | $4,399, 473.00 ! 
; seeveseeeee| 64,720,790 | 10, 750,778. 93 | it 
| 87,377,210 | 13,313, 222.73 | 35. 
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uiorn their homes in this co with 
imported m Eur Are not rticl 
in > ire +1 Lt ‘ tt ‘ 
te tax, 1 I hoy > ma 1 6We 
largely controls (70 t ought bea 
den. A reasonal yme tax would 1 ly just 
the time will « y 1 labor will « l 
An 1 } l iea of the per lin bill is the pi 
t raw 1 t ¢ r into mal ( res on t 
wi e rememb | that during the late war the ex é 
extraordinary tax i Lye ea I vy materia 
manutacture of goods w ieavily taxed he 1 
compelled to pay a heavy internal-revenue tax on the good 
ufactured. i ilmost doub h operated hea ly 
ufacturer, and he, with a r e, demanded a 
ing increase of protection. This was especially true of the w 
and steel manufacturers, hence the enormous increase i h 
ation of woolen goods, iron, and steel. Since the w h 
revenue tax on manufactures has been abolished, and it 
that the abolition or reduction of the tax on imported ra 


which enter into the manufacture of goods, will 
duction of the duties on imported 





cheapness of which is of such especial importance t 


peopie, 

lt is a curious fact that wool was at a higher pr 
enue-tariff period from 1846 to 1860 than at present 
producing sections of this country in the early fu 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and California, and perl 
The high-priced lands of Ohio 





not successfully compete with the iree mountain ra 
ico, Arizona, Colorado, and California or the chea 
Texas—lands and climate especially adapt 
in the production of coarse wools 

I visited the Navajo Indians of 
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ion of t most valuable forests in the United States, or in the 

\ a ) upon millions of acres now worth $50 to $100 per acre 
for the tim ilo rhese railroad grants of pine forests in Michigan, 
\W nisin, and Minnesota—strips of timber country from 10 to 20 miles 
in width and hundreds of miles in length, as they appear on maps of 
those States, present the appearance of a vast checker-board ! 

| nious gentlemen who understood the coming value of these im- 
men forests seized upon the period of railroad land-grabbing when 
‘ ople in the fervor of patriotism were watching the movements of 


instead of the law-making power at this Capitol, and readily ob- 
tained grants of millions of acres of this public wealth, and then these 
sful lobbyists insisted on and secured the tax on imported lum- 
ber at the rate of $2 a thousand feet, thus taxing the whole Northwest, 


nece 


deed the whole people of this country, to increase the value of their | 


imperial possessions. 

Let us see how this tariff of 1833 promotes in this field alone the 
special interests of eapital at the expense of labor. This tariff of 1883 
imposes a tax of $2a thousand feet on common pine lumber of uni- 
versal use. But by this same tariff of 1883, now in force, you provided 
specially for three interests in this matter of lumber. ‘* Woods, 
namely, cedar, lignum-vite, lace-wood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahog- 
ony, rosewood, satin-wood, and all cabinet woods, unmanufactured,’’ 
come in free of tax. Sothatall the woods that are used in the manufact- 
ure of articles of luxury and taste are admitted free. In the next place 

logs, round, unmanufactured timber not specially enumerated or pro- 

vided forin thisact, and ship-timber and ship-planking”’ are placed on 
the free-list; and again all ‘‘ railroad cross-ties’’ are placed on the free-list. 
So, under the present tarifflaw of 1883 all wood used in the manufacture 
of articles of taste or luxury areadmitted free. All ‘* ship-timber and 
ship-planking’’ manufactured by the pauper labor of Canada for the 
henetit of the ship-builders of the Eastern coast are admitted free of 
\ll ‘‘ railroad cross-ties’’ sawed or hewed by the pauper labor 
of Canada are admitted free of duty. But when we propose that the 
farmers and all workingmen of this country who build houses or barns 
or fences shall have their rough boards also admitted free of duty there 
is a burst of indignation from the ship-builders of the Eastern coast, 
ho get their lumber free, from the railroad kings, who hold millions 
of acres of your pine forests as a free gift from Congress, and who, un- 
der the present law, import their cross-ties, sawed and hewed by Cana- 
dian labor, free of tax, and from the English and Scotch capitalists who 
in the States of California and Oregon and Washington Territory have 
monopolized vast bodies of your timber lands on the Pacific coast at 
nominal prices, and others who are annually shipping from the Pacific 
coast millions of feet of the products of your forests to the ports of Eu- 
rope—from all these and all other great timber-land owners comesa fierce 
and fiery protest against the effort of the farmers and other laboring 
men of the Northwest and elsewhere to get rid of this tax of $2 a thou- 
sand feet on the rough boards they use in their industries! 

[am glad this clear issue is presented at the very threshold of the 
consideration of this bill. No one subject can better illustrate the real 
position of the great parties as represented on this floor, the Repub- 
lican party, as ever, standing by special interests, the interests of the 
few, the interests of monopoly and corporate power, the Democratic 
party by the interests of the whole people! 

What a commentary this tariff taxation of lumber is on the remorse- 
; cupidity of wealth, what a display of the merciless grasp of capi- 
on the labor of mankind evenin our great Republic! Lumber! An 

article of universal use, yet more employed by the men connected with 
labor than by men of wealth; a free gift of a beneficent Providence to 
the human race, indispensable to the comfort of human life. Specially 
and heavily tax lumber! This article of universal use must be protected 
by remorseless taxation for the benefit of the wealthy men who by gift 
of Congress or ata nominal price, have monopolized your magnificent 
forests! Where are we drifting to in this great Republic? 

But beyond all this, will the American people encourage a policy 
that wiil rapidly exhaust our forests? These forests of ours, under 
our protective policy, are disappearing with fearful rapidity. Have 
gentlemen considered the effect of those forests in regulating the rain- 
fall, atmospheric changes and their influence on the health of our 
people, and the regulating aud beneficial influence of those forests on 
the flow of our great rivers? And shall we paya bounty of $2 a thon- 
sand feet to secure their early destruction? And yet you are expending 
this very year $10,000 to ascertain how your forests can be preserved ! 
If the forests of Canada or of any other portion of the globe can aid us 
in postponing the evil day when our forests will be consumed, should 
we by giving bounties for their destruction prevent it? 

But the truth is, and the misfortune to the country is, you have to 
stand by the wealth that demands protection to lumber in the North- 
west and on the Pacific coast, for if you do not they will desert you in 
protection elsewhere ! 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The census of 1830 put the number of persons engaged in the prin- 
cipal occupations in the United States at 17,392,099. Those engaged 
in agriculture, 7,670,493; in professional and personal services, 4,074,- 
238; in trade and transportations, 1,810,256; in manufacturing, me- 
chanical, and mining, 3,837,112; in all, 17,392,099, So that agricult- 
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ure is still, as it always has been, the leading employment of the 


American people. Manufacturing industries bave steadily grown since 
the organization of the Government, but the greatness of our Republic 


our unexampled progress and development as a people, must be attrib- 
uted to our vast domain of fertile lands, salubrity of climate, and ya- 
riety of production. It must be considered fortunate that agriculture 
holds so important a place in our Government, for no employment is 
so independent and conservative, while the other great industries, es- 
pecially that of manufactures, are entitled to high consideration, and 
ought to have the fostering care of our Government, surely that of ag 
riculture, which is the foundation of all, can not be overlooked in any 
system of taxation. ; 

[ have already shown that in our State and local taxation, direct 
taxation, lands bear more than three-fifths of the burden, and it is clear 
that under the present tariff system the farmers bear the greatest bur- 
den without any corresponding benefits. The cost of every article the 
farmer consumes or employs in his industry (except tea and coffee) bear 
heavy taxation, salt, lumber, sugar, every article of iron, steel, or tin, 
crockery, clothing, boots, shoes, ropes, and everything else pays its tax 
into the Treasury. In all these instances with only rare exceptions the 
tax falls directly on the consumer, and those exceptions only occur 
when there is overproduction stimulated by the tariff tax; and then 
(a most unfortunate but natural result of our system) comes in the 
trusts and pools of the manufacturers to stop overproduction, and 
workingmen are mercilessly turned out of employment. 

The condition of things in this country is anything than encouraging 
I have aiready shown that more than three-fifths of all 
the taxes for the support of State and local governments fall on real 


| estate, when in fact it ought not to exceed one-half. 


But when we come to tariff taxation, the inequality is still more ap- 
parent. Every article used by the farmer, every implement used in 
his industry is subject to a high protective duty, and yet the products 
of his labor must compete with the industries of the world, the price 
of his wheat, corn, beef, pork, and all others of his product must de- 
pend on the prices paid in the general markets of the nations, for the 
price of his commodity will be fixed in Chicago and New York by the 
price at European ports, by the foreign demand. 

A large part, a very large per cent., of the products of the farms of 
this country will of course be consumed at home and in the United 
States; but the price of the surplus will always control the price at 
which the products of the farm will be sold in this country. 

The exports from this country last year to foreign markets amounted 
to the enormous sum of $703,022,923; of which $523,073,798 was prod- 
uct ofthe farm. It had to go abroad for a market, else the reduction 
in price would have been enormous. 

So that while the farmer pays a heavy duty on every article he uses, 
every implement and machine he employs, no matter what, he must 
compete with the markets of the world for the price of his commodi- 
ties. The prices of wheat, pork, beef, cotton, or whatever product the 
farmer may produce, will be regulated, as all men know, by the pric« 
of the surplus of production in the current markets of all nations. 

Ts it therefore a matter of surprise that the farming interests of the 
West are depressed? This indirect tax can not materially increase his 
home market, for the manufacturers claim that the home market fo: 
manufactured products is already oversupplied; hence pools and trusts 
to stop production and keep up prices. 

With local taxation resting so largely on the farmer, paying as he 
does a high tariff tax on every manufactured article he uses of wood, 
iron, steel, leather, wool, cotton, hemp, or flax, or in any other form his 
home or industries require, for the benefit of protected industries, is it 
remarkable that farming is unprofitable ? 

He sells in a market where values are fixed by the current demand 
and supply of all the nations that export or import commodities, but 
purchases every article his farm requires on the basis of a tariff aver- 
aging 47.6 per cent. Of course he can not be prosperous, Farming 
as a matter of course is unprofitable. 

It is no satisfaction to the farmer of the West that he hears of an 
enormous increase of deposits in the savings institutions of the Eastern 
States, of the general prosperity of the manufacturing districts, of the 
vast investments in railroad enterprises and extension of the railroad 
system by which the general wealth of the country is increased; the 
fact remains that the great body of the farmers of the West are not 
prosperous under the present system of taxation, tenants are strug- 
gling for life, and the farmer who controls his own farm can hardly 
make the ends of the year meet. 

The fact is that under the present order of taxation the farmers of thie 
West are falling behind and the money-lenders of the East are absor!)- 
ing the life-blood of the West. Can anything account for this except 
the effects of high taxation with no corresponding benefit? It is we 
known that the capitalists of the East have made extraordinary |) 
vestments in the West not only in railroad enterprises but in dir 
mortgage investments on farming lands. 

As to the direct investment of Eastern capitalists by way of mort- 
gage on Western farms, it is impossible to speak with certainty. 1h 
New York Times estimates these investments in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
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ing the income of the farm, and the moderate tariff taxa t y ! ) 

felt in the slightly increased cost of the art pu 

the great financial crash of 1839-’40 and until 1860, there \ eady nd 
levelopment and advance in all the indust1 yf this count 

ing agriculture, withoutany exanip'einour history. Ourstat san 

census reports of 1850 and 1860 fully confirm th It w i period ¢ 

moderate taxation, State, local, and Federal, the Federal Go 

depending alone on tariff taxation foritsrevenues. The progr Oo 

people and the development of our resources during that period 

perfect harmony with our institutions; wealth steadily increas I Y 
where in all of the communities of the Union, and it nowhere 

izedinto great States. It wasaperiodof general, not spe I : 


of increased comforts for all, not of great estates for the fe 

History will point to the period of time between 1845 and 1860 as : P 
period of unexampled prosperity and solid progress of a whole people, | ¢ 
and will note that it was a period of moderate taxation, State, lo« 
and Federal, and all this notwithstanding the financial crisis of 18 
an event that did not even interrupt the general prosperity of the Vith s results of invent 
country. The friends of moderate taxation may well point to that t 1en. reduced cost of t ) 
period and place it in contrast with the high taxation, State, loca 
lederal, of the last twenty-five years. These twenty-five years have eatly reduced \ tl rets t 
witnessed an enormous enlargement of the wealth of this country, but ed intellige) of Ai 
high taxation, State, local, and Federal, has centralized this at rented | { are st poorly paid N 
wealth into great estates. During a part of this twenty-five ube nder 0 te ! 
taxation for Federal purposes was the inevitable result of a great ! to labor 























4 our people met its demands, as became a patriotic people, w { All men that ere is 
murmur, but high taxes, whether in peace or war, lead to one res order of t 
in all nations, great estates and an impoverished people. turn out vastly more products th 
But when the exhaustive period of inflation incident to w | This is clearly established rhey 
passed, the State and local governments, following the Federal « paid « ' 
of lavish expenditure, continued, with the Federal Governm: ef } nd i ible 
taxation. The natural effects began to appear in agricultm icht to th l 
With taxation ever remorseless as death, and every articl led on iB} f R t 
the farm raised by high tariff legislation above the na e, are} e to] l 
things, the farmer with a short crop must borrow mot 
friends to meet his local taxes, and if crops still fail, or the p 
products happen to be low, or the accidents so often incident tude en ‘ 
life involving unusual expense occur, he becomes the debtor of 1 
How soon interest and excessive taxation, Stat lk I 
each remorseless in theirdemands, bri despera l 
the farmer to save his home, then comes her failu 1 t 
hopeless despair, then the court and the sheriff, and the on t nd I 
freeholder, a wife careworn and old even in her youth, with children | , rict 
i . happily only half conscious of their misery, turned out ofao ppv But it is cl i t} 
} home to find shelter at best in the chee riess canin of a tenant : { s products by 
a are the fruitsof high taxation. If this picture is true, and s for the pi t a1 
A who can defend the wickedness of taxation that draws from ] re | field of the 1 
5 than a hundred million dollars to lie idle in the Treas 1) ction 
local taxation oppress ve as they are, have at least the m i u yn ) 
of making their open demand on the citizen rease. Every year wit 
Indirect taxat ‘xhausts his resources by stealt but 1] ! rein fou : 
and indirect taxation equally exhaust his ability to support The farmers can not f it oO 
and children. world is governed too much J truth ngaved in 
government, to which our people and all people pay such d re pily for mank 1. ¢ I 
being used as a method of 1 the whole people for tl roductior rnun et 
the iew. If the only Pp iT} se of governme nt was tos iY th rm ‘ denendence nt 
4 administration of justice, protect the feeble, educate tl : kind is t 
a press wrong, carry out in good faith its obligations, and d 


citizens who have imperiled their lives in its defense, the t 
ae enrich the few and turn the unfortunate freeholder, his w t 1 ] 
& dren into the public streets would be unknown 
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“a As to the wages of American workmen in the manufact 

; tries, the wonder is that their wages are so low, not that they ar 

higher than the wazes of the less favored nations; and the most me { demand for h mor t 
ancholy part is that while in all our manufacturing dist: submit that t f er, who bea 
2 the last twenty-five years princely fortunes have been mad¢ 1 | taxation. who » lares comann 
3 facturers, the great body of laboring men, whose skill, intellige: nd ndustries, the price of 
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i ( oO 1 has »~ one ¢ the Ww i il « i 
tri its natural resources are such as to render it absolutely certain 
that the wealth of the American people will at an early period greatly 

} that of any nation of ancient or modern times. With this 
wealth well diffused the future would be cure. During the first 
seventy-five years of our Government under just and equal legislation 
there was a steady and wholesome increase of wealth; it was displayed 
in the steady increase of happy and prosperous homes; no opportunity 
for it estates could be found in such legislation, but during the last 


4} 4 


twenty-five years the exigencies of a great war demanded extreme 
islation for the most patriotic purpose that could inspire a people, the 
life of a republic. 

Under the shelter of this uprising of the } e for the Union began 
the legislation which has changed completely the condition of our 
affairs. The advantages to wealth secured under the vast demands 

period have been maintained until the present hour; and more 
1at, by way of illustration, the income tax which in 1866 reached 
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the sum of $72,982,160, and taxes on manufactures and corporations | 


have been entirely repealed, relieving capital interests entirely from 
Federal taxation, leaving the burden to rest on productive labor. Dur- 
ing this period a form of wealth to which I have referred, almost un- 
known in former years, was developed, public securities, Federal, State, 
and local, and it should be added the vast body of securities recognized 
by the courts as public securities, issued by the great corporations of 
this country. All of this wealth which enters so largely into the in- 
creased aggregate wealth of the nation in the census of 1880 is a form 
of wealth in direct antagonism to the current wealth of the nation, as 
expressed in former years, for it isa wealth that rests directly on labor, 
and ceases to be wealth unless upheld by labor. 

Of the thousands of American citizens of princely fortunes, now re- 


siding in Europe in elegant Iuxury, Iam sure you will not find asingle | 


American farmer, and shall the American farmer be excessively taxed 
to enlarge theirovergrownestates? Among those gentlemen of princely 
estates you will find the men who have skillfully and in most instances 
unscrupulously monopolized your magnificent forests, land grants, salt 
and sugar productions, ane great manufacturing industries. Under the 
present order of things the men who labor, whether on the farm or in 
the workshop, hardly keep the wolf from the door, while the men who 
enjoy the profits of the system riot in excessive wealth. 

‘Taxation and land monopoly are the two forces which in all the 
centuries have in Europe destroyed the natural equality of mankind 
and filled the land with palaces and huts. The taxation in our coun- 
try necessary to support an honest and frugal government and enable 
it to meet all of its obligations never has and never will oppress our 
people. Confined to such purposes, even with the most just and liberal 
recognition of the claims of citizens who have imperiled their lives 
in the public defense and their widows and orphan children, equitably 
and justly applied, with wealth on the one hand and labor on the 
other bearing a fair and reasonable portion of the burden, the taxation 
necessary to support this Government would be unfelt; it would scrimp 
the comforts of no home, sadden no fireside. 

But the American people now stand face to face with the fact that 
within the period of a single generation a great change has occurred in 
the forces that control their public affairs; that forms of property al- 
most unknown in former years, stocks and bonds of powerful corpora 
tions, public securities of Federal, State, and local governments, 
property which, resting for its value directly on all the productive in- 
dusiries of the country in a very large degree, escapes all forms of tax- 
ation, now constitute a vast portion of the aggregate wealth of the 
United States; that the issue now upon us is whether this Government 
shall represent the powerful corporations and great private estates into 
which this form of wealth naturally centralizes or the republican sim- 
plicity of the great masses of our people. The former encourages the 
dazzling embellishments, the extravagance and luxury in government 
which are always incident to great estates, because all these tend to 
strong government, under the shelter of which overgrown estates only 
feel secure; the latter demand the dignified simplicity of republican 
institutions, that the greatness of the nation shall be seen in the hap- 
piness and prosperity of its people, and not in the splendid establish- 
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Mr. ROWELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been a favorite war-cry of the Democracy to 
accuse the Republican party of a friendship for monopolies and to pre 
tend an exalted regard for the common people; and yet every Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency since 1860 has been taken from th 
State of New York, and with express reference to obtaining the friend- 
ship and support of the money power of that State. Its chance 
success in a national campaign depend upon the vote within twent 
miles of Tammany Hall, a vote now, as in the past more un 
control of monopoly power than all the remaining votes in the ent 
Union. 

It is an open secret that the party is now in executive control of th 
nation because of the friendship of the money powers of New York Cit) 
for its candidate, or ratherfor the Secretary of the Treasury selected bx 
fore the election. 

It is current history no longer open to dispute that every importa 
executive act of the present Administration has been in the inte 
this same moneyed power. 

Your President-elect sounded the alarm and proclaimed impend 
disaster from the further coinage of silver before he had taken uj 
himself the obligation of his high office in the interest of this sam 
power, in whose ranks only was there any demand for action. In th 
same interest there was a cessation of payment of the interest-bearing 
debt of the Government for ten months after the Administration can 
into power, in order that the accumulations in the Treasury, includ 
the $100,000,000 gold reserve, might be used for paying off and ca 











celing the greenback currency of the country according to the recom- 


mendation of the Administration through the Secretary of the Tr 
ury. 

In its interest was the value of national bonds enhanced as 2 s 
rity for Government deposits by order of the Administration. 

In its interest came the suggestion of doubtful power to purchas 
bonds and the deposit of $60,000,000 Government currency in the na 
tional banks, upon deposit of this security, so enhanced in securit 
value, and so increased in market value, by direct act of the Admi 
istration. 

In the interest of this same power the will of Congress has been 


nored and defied in the refusal to exercise the authority granted by 


Congress to settle the fisheries question and to use the surplus in pu 
chasing our outstanding interest-bearing debt. 
In the reclassification of imported articles so as to lower the dut; 
or transfer to the free-list, the same interest has been consulted. 
1 


Even in dealing with the cattle-men occupying Indian lands, and in 


| neglecting all efforts to secure for settlement the Oklahoma count 


this same interest has been tenderly guarded. In hostility to all pe: 


sion legislation, the Administration has listened only to the voice com- 


ing from the great money centers, and has turned a deaf ear to the « 
which has come up from every other section of the country. To co' 
the tracks which all lead to Wall street, this new cry about trust 
raised by the President and dinned into our ears by his subse: 
followers. 

Now, the only trust which existed in this country prior to the adv: 
of this Democratic Administration was the Standard Oil Trust, a t1 
which need fear no attack from the national Administration until th 
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1 ) etne a for tT tenance of the 
Ie ral Government And me er does the President in his message 
re the Committee of Ways and Means in its report propose to 
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trike a ble at American industries or to Imperil American mann 
ure Lf l e what the President Lvs. In Sp ing of the 
tariff he uses these words in his message: 
not prop< to ! eve the country of this taxation It must b« 
extensively ec { the source of the Government's incon and i re 
1djustment of our tariff the interests of American labor engaged in manu 
ild be carefully considered, as well as the preservation of our manut 
urers It may be called protection or by any other name, but relief from the 
hardships and dan rs of our present tariff laws should be devised with especial 
precaution against imper 2 the « stence of our manufacturing interests 


And a similar tone pervades the entire message. In discussing the 
questions of labor and of wages, when ascertaining from the statistics 
of the Jast census that out of seventeen millions of laboring population 
there are but little more than two millions and a half who enjoy the 
benefits of the protection which the tariff affords, he distinctly states 
that there should be no disposition to press the argument that because 


protected workingmen constitute a minority of labor they should give | the theoric 


way and be sacriliced for the greater number of laborers who have no 
such protection. On the contrary, he uses these words, which are plain 
and emphatic in their meaning: 











Phere should be no disposition to answer such suggestions by the allegation 
that they are in a minority among those who labor, and therefore should forego 
an advantage in the interest of low prices for the majority; their compensation, 
as it may be affected by the operation of tariff laws, should at all times be scru- 
pulou kept in view 


But the President does say in his message that under the operation 
of the present law, instead of such protection as arises incidentally from 
a revenue tariff, such as secures to capital and labor engaged in manu- 
facturing, or farming, or otherindustry, that reasonable profit which the 
citizen should have in return for his toil or his investment, there is given 
undue and exorbitant advantage of one industry over another, and there 
have been excessive profits derived from capital invested in overpro- 
tected enterprises; and the objection to those enormous profits is that 
they have been unjustly taken from the pockets of the consumers of 
That position is distinctly taken, and is sustained by ex- 
For while under this system the Government has not paid 


the country. 
isting facts 
any bounties directly to the 
United States, vet our fellow-citizens who are consumers have been re- 
quired to pay directly to manufacturers prices largely in excess of rea- 
onable profits on their several industrial products, because high duties 
prevented any competition from abroad. 





rHE AMERICAN CAPITALIST, THE AMERICAN WORKMAN, AND THE AMERICAN 


CONSUMER, 


In fact, sir, there are three parties interested in the rate of duty to 
} 


be imposed on any article imported, whose interests we should care for | 


in our legislation. They are the capitalist at home, the home work 
man, and the home consumer. The capitalist should have a fair return 
for his investment, the workman should have good wages for his labor, 
and the consumer should have protection from overcharges by means 
of speculative combinations and corners, or by reason of such obstrue 
tions as shut off all foreign competition. And where duties imposed 
are higher than the difference of wages here and abroad, and any other 
disadvantage which standsin the way of the domestic producer in com- 
parison with the foreign producer, then all of the excess is solely in the 
interest of the home capitalist, at the expense of both the workman 
and the ordinary consumer, for the capitalist does not share his spec- 
ulative or extra profits with his employ¢és. Therefore, wherever such 
duties exist they should be reduced simply to such a figure as will 
cover the difference of cost of production here and abroad. As to es- 
tablished industries, this is the practical ruleinvoked by the President 
in the clearest and most unmistakable terms. I read again from the 
messave 


But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured as not to ne- 
cessitate or istify either the loss of employment by the workingman nor the 
lessening « s wages; and the profits still remaining to the manufacturer, after 
& necessary readjustment, should furnish no exeuse for the sacrifice of the in- 
terests of his emp!loycs either in their opportunity to work or in the diminution 


of their compensation 


rHE SURPLYS, 


And now, sir, let us consider the surplus. Not only are consueers | 
: 
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required to pay bounties to the manufacturers, but the effect of thes 
extravagant duties is to accumulate mey in th rreasury faster th n 
can be } Lid out ind the Government become ' i r, hoar - 
ey tn } ila i 1! ) ex n 
day to da 1 st } oft I I 
‘ Mr. Ch lan, Vv i tl ) l i 
irplu nulat n t : in 
tion and diminution of the cur ( l 
» hand among the people, t \ ‘ 
he necessity for reducing t t id tr th i 
nat protection, 1¢ 1s not proposed y the ( ni ite on ¥ 
Means t ay to those industries which have been thus overtt 
overprotected, ‘* You have had too much in the past; the consumers 
and the country at la ve have suffered by it; now be¢ tuse ¥ 1 have 
had too much in the past you shall have too little in the future. 
Not at all. Such is not the spirit of the President’s message l 


not the proposition of the bill submitted by the Committee on Way 


and Means. 





rif ILLS BILL NOT A FI E-TRADE MEAS LE 
The propositicn now pending permits the manufacturer to retain the 
excessive profits already acquired, and neither by legislation nor oth 
wise is it proposed here that any one of these favored ones be brought 


to penury or bankruptcy; and yet with all this forbearance the cry is 
echoed and reiterated from the other side of this House that a crusade 
is made against the manufacturing interests of the country. I have 
been amazed, sir, to hear gentlemen of the Republican party, gentle- 
men whose attentive industry leads me to believe that they have read 
the President’s message carefully—I repeat, sir, I have been astonished 
at hearing them speak of the President’s message as a free-trade docu- 
ment; and I have thought, Mr. Chairman, that they would hardly 
have the temerity to publish as an appendix to their speeches the docu- 
ment they have so misconstrued, and let their constituents judge for 
themselves, Let the President speak for himself. This is his lan- 
guage: 

Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
sof protection and free trade. This savors too much of bandying 
epithets. It isa condition which confronts us—nota theory. Relief from this 





| condition may involvea slight reduction of the advantages which we award our 


home productions, butthe entire withdrawal of such advantages should not be 


| contemplated, The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant; and the per- 
} sistent claim made in certain quarters, that all efforts to relieve the people from 
| unjustand unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called free-traders, is mis- 


chievous and far removed from any consideration for the public good. 


And, sir, the spirit of the Mills bill, as the proposal of the Committee 


| on Ways and Means is called, and the disposition of the Democratic 
party in this House furnish no justification for the assertion that it is 





proposed to pass a free-trade measure. We must realize, Mr. Chairman, 
as all business men must realize, that the country has been under a 
policy of protection, and whatever may be the individual views of mem- 
bers of this House, whatever theories may be entertained about ‘‘ free 
‘* protection,’’ whatever private views may prevail on the 
constitutional and economic questions in the abstract, there is a prop- 
osition upon which all can heartily agree, and it is this: that in a 
measure affecting the industries of the country, steps taken in correc- 
tion of existing evils must be gradual and moderate, so as not to pro- 


trade or 


; way she | duce shock and consequent disasters. It must be borne in mind that 
e industries from the ‘Lreasury of tne | 


we are not originating a policy for a government at the beginning of 
its career. Wearesimply taking the country as it is to-day, with re- 
gard to the present adjustment of its economic relations; and true 
statesmanship, in my judgment, consists in always approximating to 
something better, while we are trying to get, step by step, a perfect 
system. 

: REPUBLICAN PROPOSITIONS, 

Such is the proposition of the majority as it is submitted to this Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Let us compare it with the proposition which 
has been developed in this debate by the other side. What is their 
proposition? While they have not introduced a bill, their programme 
has been fully outlined in the remarks of one after another, showing 
that there has been consultation and the resulting concert of action; 
and yet it seems to me that it does not command their own united sup- 
port, for I observe that their speeches may be divided fairly into two 
classes—first, those speeches which are full of tirades against the Presi- 
dent’s message and the Mills bill on the mistaken assumption that 
they are free-trade measures; and, secondly, those speeches which pro- 
pose such details as the most of the gentlemen on the other side agree 
to as the proper legislation on this subject. Let us consider, then, the 
only legislative proposition advanced by the Republican side of the 
House. lt was dwelt on yesterday by the gentleman from Pennsy] 


| vania [Mr. YARDLEY], and to-day by the gentleman from Iowa [Mi 


GEAR], who preceded me. First, a reduction of the internal-revenu: 
tax. Well, so far as that is concerned, the proposition of the majority 
also embraces a reduction of the internal-revenue tax of between twent 
and thirty millions, as well as a reduction of tariff duties. 

WHO ARE FRIENDS OF THE TARIFF? 

And perhaps it may be proper just here, before proceeding furthet 
the comparison I am pursuing, to notice a remark that has been hea: 
frequently in this discussion, that the tariff should be revised only by 
its friends. I for one am not willing to concede to gentlemen of the 
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not proposed by eith party i \ > to] t 
would now propose to lev li ( ‘ 

same principle applies here as is applied to reduction « 

We find acondition of affairs existing in which this ta 

us. Ifitistobe reduced or abolished, it should he dor 

Committee on Ways and Means have tendered to us a r 
ternal-revenue taxés, in accordance with this prin v 

humble judgment, is the statesmanlike way of dealing w 

ject. It is probably enougl Lire nts, a : 
room for a moderate and st of cus ( 

correct crying evils which bear much more heavily upon the consumers 
than the internal-revenue far as t rec yn ot 





internal revenue is concerned, it is merely a question of degres 


Mr. BUCKALEW. And of time. 





Mr. DIBBLE. Methinks, Mr. Chairman, that the g 
men on the other side of the House may ask for er reduction of 
the internal-revenue side of this tax business, not r the sake 








of getting rid of internal taxation, but ‘ause that method of tax re- 
duction will leave less room for us to correct the evils of overtaxation 
arising under the present customs laws. They desire to take more « 
the internal revenue away, in order to get thesurplus reduced w 
taking away any of the excessive protection enjoyed by the vel 
vored industries under the tariff. 
rit 
But, Mr. Chairman 





sition of the other de t 
parties favor a reduct t 
policy of the Republica j 

that they will reform th 


tion for such reform. 














Do they touch anythir \ 

Do they leet some i 4 
Maine t Liexas, I 1 Oregon to I ida ? It em not I { 
man I have he i from the Repu in side of the House 

as to reductions in the revenue derived from the tariff, but | 
heard such suggestions only in relation to Southern pi 

sugar of Louisjana and the rice of the Caroli and Gee ’ 

the proper spirit, I ask in all kind 3 t the s 

actuated by motives higher than mere partisan bias, 1 i ) 
pre ich a great economic question ? 

Suppose I concede, for the sake of argument merely, that 
dustries are overprotected. I do not concede this in fact; and 
permit I think I can show to every unprejudiced member of this Hou 
that these industries are not excessively protected; and Ish 
to do so in print, under the ind nce of the House, if I tJ 
not time to do so on the floor; ulmitting, for the sake of the ar 


ment, that they are overprotected industries, are they the only favored 


ones in the country? Are they so exceptional in this respect that t 
suggestion should be gravely made by gentlemen on the other side « 
the House that the protection on the s rand the rice of the 





is the only protection that must go? I think that upon reflection 
tlemen will consider such asuggestion to be unworthy of t! 
ing day, sofar removed from the animosities of the past. | 


possibly, instead of claiming the proposition of the ma 


adapted only to a former period of our history, they will t 
suggestion of theirs belongs rather to the time when t d t 


cotton tax, entirely sectional in its character, by wh 


millions were taken from the Southern people—a 
of eight judges of the Supreme Court of the United § 
unconstitutional. 

Let us come to this work as citizens consi 
whole country, and let every section share alike in t! 
taxation. Let us not array ourselves on sectional | 
nection, Mr. Chairman, an appropriate thought occurs to 
not refrain from expressing my profound admirat for th 
regard which my Republican friends affect here for the laboring 
of this country, and especially for the freedmen of the South, a larg 
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EXPENSES OF RICE CULTURE 
, ? hie nr — lh ” - 4 Tay > 4 
But let us look into this rice industry (and the sugar industry is in 
} . + r —- + y 2. } | ? re 4hiat ‘ . nf : 
the same category in principle). I feel satisfied that those gentlemen 
} } } ™ } - . L- } . 
on the other side, ¥ ») have made an attack upon rice, an 1 speak about 


this heavy percentage of protection, have done it under misapprehen- 
sion of the state of that industry, and of the conditions that 
it and make it exceptional in its expenses and its vicissitudes 
are of these to be taken into consideration. 

Ordinarily, the farmer buys his land, clears it off, puts in his plow, 
and cultivates his crop with machinery, 
heaven to fertilize it, and harvest time comes, and he gathers it in. 
Bat the rice crop of South Carolina and Georgia is raised upon lands 
which are reclaimed from the swamp. In the first place, the swamp, 
over which the waters are accustomed at certain seasons to flow, is to 
be reclaimed from the timber upon it, and from the dense undergrowth. 
Then there is to be built a dam around it, protecting it like the levees 
of the Mississippi River. Then the plantation has to be checked off in 
squares by similar embankments and by ditches through it for the 
purpose of irrigation. 

I have a statement in this connection which I will print with my re- 
marks, It isanextract froman address delivered by Col. John Screven, 
of Savannah, before the Georgia State Agricultural Society in 1884, and 
published in the report of their proceedings for that year: 

In order that the character and extent of the embanking and drainage sys- 
tem may be understood in a general way, I will venture, before concluding, 
the statement ofa few factsin regard tothese, the chief extraordinary burdens 
of a rice plantation. 

The storm flood of 1854 rose about 11.5 feet above mean low water in the Sa- 
vannah River. This would make the still-water level of the flood over the 
fields 4.8 feet. The storm flood of 1881 was about 6 feet maximum over the 
fields,or 1.2 feet higher than that of 1854. No rice-field embankments ex- 
ist which could repel such storms as these. If any were constructed high 
enough to reach the still-water level of the flood, its waves which surge like 
those of the ocean and toa height quite double the elevation of that level, would 
roll over such embankments and submerge the field as effectually asif nosuch 
protectives existed. No effort, therefore, has yet been made to bar off extraor- 
dinary cataclysms like those of 1854 and 1881, and the rice-planter raises only 
such embankments as will defend his fields against ordinary storm floods. 

rhe exterior embankments of a rice plantation are usually originally con- 
structed 4 feet wide on top, 5 feet in height, with a base of 10 feet. On insular 
plantations—and, in fact, all rice plantations are practically insular, because 
each is necessarily self-dependent—these dimensions are carried entirely around 
the property. Unless creeks and other surface irregularities increase the quan- 
tities, these embankments contain 6,845.5 cubie yards per mile. Thus the exte- 
rior embankments of a plantation of 640 acres,1 mile square (which is used 
here for easy estimates), would be 4 miles in length and contain 27,378 cubic 
yards, or 44 cubie yardstotheacre. Such interior embankments as are thrown 
up along canals or are used for roadways exceed the exterior embankments, 
and may be assumed as 6 miles in total length, and in solid contents to measure 
19.284 cubie yards, or 77 eubie yards per acre. If, now, this plantation be di- 
vided into 36 squares of, say, 17.5 acres each, the divisions, which are called check 


surround 


There 


vera 





banks, will roughly be 8 miles in length, with contents of 34,417 cubic yards, or 
53 cubie yards to theacre. It should be stated that on many rice plantations 
the squares or fields will average less acreage than is here assumed. Asa rule 
the area of the flelds is in some measure governed by the character of the sur- 
face of the land, the more irregular the surface the smaller the area and the 





more numerous the check banks. But summing up the statement of embank- 
ment, its gross length is 18 miles, its contents are 111,079 cubic yards, or 174 
cubic yards to the acre. 

But the drainage of the rice-fields and its annual maintenance is a servitude 
more burdensome than theirembankments. Itis, however, also true that while 
the rice plant of the tidal lands is aquatic, or perhaps more correctly, amphibi- 
ous, it is paradoxical in demanding the most thorough drainage for its success- 
ful growth. * * * Interior embankments not necessary to the safety and 
convenience of the fields may demand no more than perfunctory renewals, but 
the drains imperatively require to be not only thoroughly excavated in the 





origin, but to be constantly kept down to their original depth, and, as the land 
settles, to be lowered to the same relative depth. 

A properly arranged plantation of 640 acres, looking to the best control of 
flowing water and to thorough drainage, would require four parallel canals, 
each 20 feet in width and 5 feetin depth. The total length of these would be 

mil Each would require a flood-gate at its extremity on the river, so 

red as to admit or bar the tide-water at pleasure. Along these canals, one 

ov each eof each field, or two tothe field, are laid small flood-gates, com- 
monly « i trunks, by which the watering and drainage of each field is inde- 
pena gulated. The main flood-gates of the canals are frequently true 
locks, s canal and river navigation may be united. The four canals men- 
tioned call for the excavation of 48,889 cubic yards, or 76 cubic yards per acre. 
in addition to these canals, which are the great arteries of the rice-fields, each 


square o field must be 
by 4 in depth, and pa 
the fields f 
in Bome inel 
spaces not 


surrounded by a main or margin ditch, cut 6 feet wide 
allel drains, called quarter drains, must be sunk through 
1 1.5 to 2 feet in width, by 3 feet in depth, usually 75 feetapart, but 
inces still nearer, If now, for easy computation, we throw off 
tually cut through margins and embankments, which would not 
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which require to be flooded with fresh water, introduced by means of 

; trunks and gates erected in the outer and inner embankments, from 
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season, the ground at such 
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height of the plant at the time, from a few inches to over a foot of water; 
a rice-field at this stage of its cultivation presenting the appearance of 
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e-shoots, 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow 
tion for information simply ? 

Mr. DIBBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is not the cultivation of rice in countries which 
compete with South Carolina—say Japan, for instance—attended with 
the same outlays and expenses; and in Japan do they not even have to 
depend upon irrigation ? 

Mr. DIBBLE. In Japan labor, which is the element which makes 


me to ask him aques- 


| ditching and canal-building expensive as well as raising the crop—the 


Jabor used in rice culturein Japan is paid as low as the rate of 50 cents 
per month. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not want to occupy the gentleman’s time 
but I would like to ask him the question whether it is not wrong, ac- 
cording to his view, for the Government to protect, to the extent of 132 
per cent., that single product, instead of allowing us to go and buy it 
where we can buy it the cheapest? | Laughter. ] 

Mr. DIBBLE. My friend will understand this, that the rice indus- 
try is the only industry for which that section of the country is avail- 


| able. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. DIBBLE. They have tried other industries. They have at- 
tempted, in view of these expenses and outlays in cultivating 
plantations, to raise other productions, but it has been found at 
that this is the only industry which is available to them. 

There is a settled population there to-day, a population of laborers 
who have been reared in that industry, and those laborers would be 
thrown out upon the community, and they would have to abandon 
that section, and it would become a waste if the cultivation of rice were 
to cease. 

Now, as has been said before, we are not dealing with theories; but 
on the contrary, we are dealing with conditions. I am not, nor is th: 
Democratic party, nor is the President advancing upon any free-trade 
theory. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will not the gentleman—— 

Mr. DIBBLE. The gentleman will permit me to answer him before 
I yield further. I say further, the protection of the rice-planter and 
of the Jaborer who cultivates rice is not a burden to the consumer of 
this country under this alleged protection of 113 per cent., which is an 
exaggerated estimate; that it is not a burden upon the consumers of 
the country, as is the case with some other articles which are in uni 
versal use. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, just a word—— 

Mr. DIBBLE. In a moment. The industry of rice-planting, or, 
rather, the product of that industry, is an article of daily food in the 
section of country where it is produced; but in the other sections oi 
the country where it is not produced it is not an article of daily food. 

Every man in the country, whether he lives North or South, wear 
a coat upon his back, and that coat and the clothing for his family 
for men, women, and children all over the country—are affected by th 
operation of the tariff. But other cereals furnish the common food 0! 
the masses, and are the choice of the people in every section where ri: 
is not cultivated; and rice is really, outside of the immediate reg 
where it is cultivated, rather an article of luxury than of daily fo: 

WOOL. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will you not allowa further question in the 
line of the argument you have been pursuing? There are thousands 
of acres of land in the North that are totally unfitted for any species 
of farming, or, in fact, for any purpose except possibly the grazing 0! 
a few sheep, and perhaps they raise a few berries on them. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the gentleman to mean, then, t te } nare-— » naan} e; ‘ 


he believes in prots ing American labor? ted now 
































Mr. DIBBLE. I believe in protecting American labor fron distinct from the grant di oe 1 
competition as will make it unremunerative. I have no other « nle of t r I ' t 1} 
trine. But I believe also that under the provisions of a rey t wire ve. known co1 414 , 
nch protection can be virtually obtained without the objection ordi , 
features exhibited in the operation of the tariff to-day, which will « r have eunertained { : 
tinue to exist unless it be amended, and which give to the of t] tandard =" 1 , ‘ 
who invests in special branches a bounty he does not require, a bount the bill should be ded. either ' ; whe 
above a reasonable profit; and by the operation of the ta law t » sieve alt oO! va { ‘ 
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nished to me by the collector of customs at Charleston, and d f Lat | xu 
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A reference to the table (in the American Almanac of this year) of 
highest and lowest prices of rice in the New York market shows that 
in 1873, when the consumption of rice in this country was only one 
half the present consumption, and was supplied equally by domestic 
production and by importation, the wholesale prices of rice at New 


York were from 7 to 9) cents per pound, while in 1886, when the con 


ply was from domestic production and only three-eighths was from im- 
portations, the wholesale prices of rice in the New York market were 
from 3 to 5 cents per pound, 

We find therefore that the consumer of rice has been benefited by a 
reduction of prices to one-half during a period of thirteen years just 
past, in consequence of the domestic supply increasing 158 per cent., 
while the foreign supply increased 50 per cent. These figures show 
that the healthy competition between the domestic and the foreign 
producers of rice under the existing tariff has inured to the benefit of 
the American purchaser, and demonstrates that the present rate of duty 
is not only not prohibitory but that it gives the consumer the option 
of purchasing from the home or the foreign producer, thus insuring 
minimvm prices and preventing monopoly by combinations either at 
home or abroad. 

It is therefore questionable whether a reduction of the duties on rice 
will benefit: the consumer in lower prices, as the present duties leave 
our markets accessible to foreign rice on such terms as occasion in- 
creased importations; and this circumstance demonstrates that rice- 
planting at the South can not be fairly considered to be one of the over- 
protected industries; nevertheless, in view of the large surplus in the 
‘Treasury, rice has been subjected to a reduction of duty in common 
with articles much more highly protected in comparison. 

But I have digressed from the line of my argument, and have said 
much more in relation to rice than I had intended, because the ques- 
tions of the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. SpooNER] indicated 
that some members of the House did not understand the true condi- 
tion of the rice industry in the South, and the interest manifested by 
him and by other gentlemen on the subject has induced me, at the ex- 
pense of a large part of the hour allotted me, to attempt to make it 
clear to them. 

At the time of my digression I was comparing the Mills bill with 
such propositions for revenne reduction as have been offered by gentle- 
men on the other side of this debate; and I had expressed my surprise 
that the Republican members of the House had found no place for 
tariff reduction except in the rice and sugar schedules affecting only 
Southern producers and laborers, especially when these gentlemen all 
maintain that tariff reduction causes reduction of the wages of labor; 
and this being their view, their attack upon the rice and sugar sched- 
ules is entirely inconsistent with their avowed friendship for the negro 
laborer of the South; for according to their theory they are attacking 
his wages. But I forbear to press this dilemma vpon them further. 

THE RICE AND SUGAR CONSUMERS, 

And now, sir, aside from sectionalism and mere partisanship, I in- 
vite this Committee of the Whole to consider with me the effect of 
their proposals for free rice and free sugar. As I have already stated, 
there are three interests which the Congress should endeavor to guard 
equally when bringing an excessive tariff down toa revenue standard, 
and these are the American consumer, the American capitalist, and the 
American laborer. All these are home interests. I think I have dem- 
onstrated as to rice that the consumer is not a sufferer by the existing 
law; and as to sugar, the prices are very low, and there is also the fact 
that the wealthy use it so much more extensively than people of mod- 
erate means that the burden of the duty, so far as the consumer bears 
it, presses upon the rich rather than the poor. So much, therefore, for 
the consumer. 

THE RICE AND SUGAR PLANTERS, 

As for the Southern rice or sugar planter, a brief retrospect as to the 
condition in which he was placed at the close of the civil war may be 
useful in considering his interests as an American capitalist. His an- 
cestral home was, in most cases, destroyed. The rank semi-tropical 
vegetation of the swamp had taken possession of his fields and turned 
them into a wilderness, and the vicissitudes of the seasons, with freshet 
and hurricane and other violent natural causes, had converted the costly 
improvements of the plantations into ruins, or they had been laid waste 
by the devastating hand of war. The entire labor system of the South 
had been overturned in the abolition of slavery, and had not yet been 
succeeded by any substitute. With no resources but his lands, with- 
out the money to engage in the work of restoration, in a section where 
there was no money to be borrowed, and with no disposition of capital 
in any other section to invest in an attempt to revive these prostrate 
rice and sugar industries, the outlook was discouraging, even to the 
most earnest and resolute. 

Added to these obstacles, the period of war was followed by years of 
tyrannical and corrupt local governments, which clogged the wheels of 
enterprise and interrupted the avocations of péace with constant out- 
breaks and disturbances, the natural consequences of oppressive mis- 
rule. Look at this picture, in that broad, impartial, non-partisan spirit, 
in which I believe Republicans and Democrats alike are capable of 
viewing it, and then inquire of yourselves, my fellow Representatives, 
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whether the men who, by their courage in disaster and energy in emer- 
gency, have overcome such obstacles, do not deserve your consideration, 
Men of the North, when the war was over your past developed, under 


| the impulse of victory into a present of glorious prosperity, and the 


vista opened towards a future of progress and wealth unexampled in 


| the history of civilization. Our past was buried in a sepulcher, with 


nothing but an epitaph. Our orderly condition of society was suc- 


ceeded for a time by chaos, and the lessons of life, which had been the 
oundati on of our civilization, the very axioms of our political and 
economic organization, had to be unlearned, The irrepressible conflict 
was over which has had no parallel save in the days when Scipio and 
Hannibal marshaled the warrior hosts of Rome and Carthage in the 
struggle for the mastery of the world. But with the close of the con- 
flict the parallel ceases. From the ashes of Carthage no phenix arose; 
but from the ruins of a desolated South her vanquished children, refus- 
ing to despair, are restoring her arable fields and are causing her waste 
places to blossom as the rose, I submit to the candid and patriotic 


judgment of this Committee of the Whole whether these efforts for re- 


cuperation should be obstructed, and these Southern industries should 


| be the only ones selected for tariff reductions. 


THE RICE AND SUGAR LARORERS, 


But it is admitted by all that the American laborer should have full 
consideration, as well as the consumer and the capitalist. The laborer 
in the rice and sugar industries is the Southern negro, now elevated 
from slavery to the condition of a free citizen of the Union. Let us 
for once look upon his condition as it is, calmly and without preju- 


| dice. It is beyond dispute that he requires aid from us to help him 





to become fit for his new position, which has responsibilities far greater 
than heis yet capableof-realizing. And I make nounreasonable claim 
when I assert that the white men of the South, from their immediate 
relations with the negro, from their knowledge of his character in its 
brightest as well as its darkest aspects, from their direct interest in 
his welfare as a part of their political and economic systems, are in a 
better position to deal properly with the problem of his material, moral, 
and mental improvement than those who, living ata distance from him, 
form their opinions from hearsay testimony through partisan, preju- 
diced, or venal witnesses. 

There is no better illustration of this than is furnished by the his- 
tory of the injudicious plans which were devised for the benefit of the 
negro by those who attempted the amelioration of his condition with- 
out the co-operation of the white people of the South. It is only neces- 
sary to contrast the state of the mass of the negroes during the period 
of those experiments and their condition to-day.. It may be said that 
this is merely evidence of their progress due to their emancipation; but 
the answer to this is, that the mass of the negroes made no progress 
at all during the years when they were the dominating political factors 
in the South, and shaped its legislation, assisted and guided only by 
white men from other sections; but they began immediately to im- 
prove their condition as soon as the Southern whites were in control 
ot the Southern States, and have done so ever since, under the operation 
of judicious and beneticent laws, based upon thé true theory, that the 
two races should co-operate in developing the material prosperity of 
the South, under intelligent home leadership. And I am glad to say 
that material assistance has been rendered to us by the people of the 
North in their contributions to the education of the negro, and in their 
liberal donationsin times of calamity and misfortune from freshet and 
pestilence and earthquake, at which period the negro, as the poorest 
class of the community, was the most helpless sufferer. 

But while the negro is now making satisfactory improvement in his 
material condition, evinced by his being less illiterate, better clad and 
housed, more expert in his labor, more careful in his habits, yet there is 
much yet to be done by him and in his behalf. The superficial observer 
who visits the South to-day and sees the colored farmer driving into 
town with a sleek and well-fed horse or mule, with a good buggy and 
harness, and remembers that ten years ago, after thirteen years of free- 
dom, the same freedman appeared driving a gaunt, starved bunch of 
bones in front of a patched-up cart with a cotton plow-line for reins, 
imagines that the task of his regeneration is complete. But to the 
student of this problem, who is conversant with the entire situation in 
all of its details, there is much yet to be solved. 

As I have just remarked, we of the South who are in daily contact 
with this question are the ones who are most intensely interested in it; 
but there is an obligation on the part of the people of the Union to 
throw no obstacles in the way of the freedman struggling to better the 
condition of himselfand his family. And when youstrike at the sugar 
and rice industries of the South you need to be reminded that if you 
make them so unprofitable as to be abandoned by the whites, who fur- 
nish the lands and the money capital, while you may impoverish the 
owners of the plantations you simply drive to other occupations men 
who have been already schooled in the field of adversity and are of 
that indomitable Caucasian blood which will not yield to despair how- 
ever discouraging the prospect. But the negro has not yet the equip- 
ment of intelligence and energy to enable him to retrieve his loss ot 
employment, and you consign him to a condition lamentable indeed. 
Knowing no other kind of labor but the peculiar agricultural work 
in which he has been trained; attached as the negro always is to the 
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ity where he has passed his days and the social circle in whi 
has always moved, you will find that he will remain near tl 
doned rice and cane fields, eking out a precarious subsistence 
grading all the time, if he does not actually relapse into a savage stat 
Chose who are not .cquainted with these sections and their colored pop 
ulation may regard this picture as overdrawn, but I can tell t 

) many instances communities of negroes in those parts of t Ss 
prior to th rehabilitation of the rice an 1gar industries by the w 
had already gone back into a savage « ondition near S abject as t 
of their ancestors in Africa, And I submit, Mr. Chairman, that I 





ynal and should not be judged by the 
And yet gentlemen het 


sit vapors is excepti 
that apply to normal conditions elsewhere. 
who are eloquent in reciting the glories of emancipation and in a 
ing their great concern in the advancement of the freedman are th 






who are ready to strike this blow at his means of subsisten 
FREE WOOL AND FREE LUMBER NOT SECTIONAT 
For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, the cry raised by the gentlemen on 


the other side that the Mills bill is sectional because it proposes fre« 
lumber and free wool and does not propose free rice and fre rar has 
no foundation in reason. They forget that the South has more forests, 
and in some States more sheep than the North, while rice and sugat 
are not grown at the North at all. And while I am not speciall 
wedded to the doctrine of free lumber or free wool, being content, as a 
tariff reformer, with a material reduction of the duties on these 
ucts in common with others, yet when I hear gentlemen from Nort 
States, where the lumber and wool of my own and other 
States are marketed to-day, inve ighing against free wool and free lum 
ber as sectional legis! lation against the North, the conclusion is irresisti- 
ble that they have confined their conce ptions of the subject within ab- 
surdly narrow limits, and have forgotten that in this country many 
trees grow in other places, and many sheep bleat in other than 
those of their immediate constituents. 

FEDERAL AND STATE TAXING POWERS. 

Mr. Chairman, I have dwelt long on these propositions of the othe 
side of this House, because they have been advanced by many Repub- 
lican members upon this floor, and with much pertinacity a vehe- 
mence. But there are other branches of this subject which I desire to 
discuss briefly ere I close. 

The Federal Government, from the foreign trade of the country, must 
secure its necessary and ordinary revenue. Under the Confederation at 
the close of the Revolutiouary war, and prior to the adoption of the 
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Constitution, the General Government was dependent on the : a ites for | 


their contributions for its support, a precarious and unsatisfact ry 
method of getting funds, and in practice afailure. It amie’ the Unite 
States, as to credit and resources for carrying on the Governmé n t, too ) 
weak to be respected at home, and without credit or gal abroad. 
This state of affairs led to the formation of the present Union under the 
Constitution, in which the States transferred to the General Government 
the exclusive control of the customs, as the prime source of revenue, 
and in addition gave the United States general taxing powers, such as 
the States themselves exercised. 

sut in doing so, the States did not anticipate that the Federal au 
thorities would ever exercise any of these powers of taxation held in 
common with the States, in such a manner as to render it impossible 
for the States to use them for raising money for State purposes; and 
Congress should never levy any direct or excise tax to such an extent 
as to leave no room for the States to levy a similar tax if any of them 
should wish to do so. And whenever Congress enters upon this com 
mon ground of taxation, and levies a tax so burdensome as practically 


Cf INGRES| 


to leave no room for similar State taxation, the spirit of the Constitu- | 


tion is manifestly violated. For this reason, such a tax as the 10 per 
cent. tax on the circulation of State banks being prohibitory, prevents 
such circulation, and thereby deprives the States deriving revenue from 
taxing such circulation should they wish to do so, and is therefore 
clearly unconstitutional. And so far as the same principle can be ap- 
plied to taxes on oleomargarine, tobacco, and spirits, the conclusion is 
inevitably the same. Of course, in periods of war or other great peril 
of the country, all these taxing powers can be exercised for the safety 
of the Republic to their full extent; but in time of peace it is other- 
wise, and the balance of power between the Federal Government and 
the State governments in matters of taxation should be sellalonsly 
maintained inviolate. 
THE RESERVED RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, the tariff should be the principal source of 
revenue. But asin other modes of taxation all rights not expressly 
granted are reserved to the States so, in the tariff system, in which 
the States have no reserved rights, there are certain rights reserved to 
the people. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pr 


iibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the pe 
. ile, —Constitut ion, amendment X. 


The people did not expressly grant to Congress the right to make un- 
just discrimination in fixing customs duties, so as to benefit one Ameri- 
can citizen at the expense of another. There is, therefore, no power in 
Congress to enrich the producer at the expense of the consumer, nor to 
ruin the producer for the benefit of the consumer. And whenever Con- 
gress attempts, by tariff legislation, to give certain home producers a 
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ing still a monopoly, since the duty ides tl ' uch 
at $5 and the duty would cost $7 d ast fore | does 
not send his goods here, there is no return cargo of Ameri ducts 
sent abroad. Fora short period the American monopolist ex- 
cessive profits, but this attracts capital to the same field 1 fol- 
lows overproduction, and the home competition reduces » tl 
$6, and temporarily below $6, perhaps. But as soon as pi down 
from a surfeit of the market, the capitalist begins to call « Vage- 
workers for a corresponding reduction of ave or « 
part with even its excessive profits, if it can sl t j pon 
labor. The only alternative to this result is th tion « m bi- 
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Anothe r illustration supposes free trade. The a h the 
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| result is that the home producer quits a profitless field l tal is 
withdrawn from the industry assailed, and the operative ® sent 
adrift to learn some other way to get their living either ¢ rstar- 
vation wages. The consumer during tl truggle gets cheaper prices, 
but after the conflict ends then becomes dependent on foreign pro- 
ducers, who speedily fix prices to suit themselves and ta lvantages 
| of the distance of the supply to corner the marke ever pract 
cable. Can any sensible, fair-minded consumer c ondi- 
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but without ret wr ma of its in t Under its operation 
if present capital invested 1 certain lustries which are extrava- 
antly protected from outside competition returns immense profit 
l the owners of this capital make s iddet 1 fortunes at the expense « 
consumers. It was Daniel Webster who eloquently inveighed against 
a condition of society which enabled a favored class to accumulate in- 
ordinate wealth, while the masses struggle forthe ordinary necessari¢ 
of life. Such is our condition now, and it de mands in ediate action 
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versal suffrage can not hope to be sustained by an intelligent body of 
voters if it fail to adjust its necessary burdens so as to fall equally on 
all classes of citizens. 
OVERTAXATION UNFAIR, 
In addition, Mr. Chairman, the General Government now controls the 
circulating money of the entire country. By the prohibitory effect of 
the 10 per cent. tax on the bills of State banks the States are deprived 


of the power of meeting local demands for currency and of giving that | 


elasticity to the volume of money within their respective borders which 
is necessary to a healthy condition of finance. This being the case, the 
entire responsibility rests upon the Federal Administration to keep the 
people of the United States, in every section, supplied with all moneys 
not needed in the Treasury for current demands. But if the revenue 
is greater than thesexpenditures, the surplus of a fund collected from 
the people at large can never be returned to them in the proportion in 
which they have respectively contributed it. Ina distribution of such 
surplus some persons and sections will get too much and others too 
little, or none at all. Hence great care should be taken that no more 
shall be raised than is needed in the first instance. 

Besides this, the currency of the country, like its railroads and its 
water ways, is a common carrier of trade; and it is like reducing the 
number of trains on a railroad when you lessen the supply of money 
for the people to handle; and when you accumulate it in the Treasury, 
there to remain idle, it is like gathering the locomotives in the round- 
house, there to stand unemployed, insteadof hauling trains with them. 
And this contraction of the circulation affects the poor man in the most 
direct manner, because the rich man can draw his check upon his bank 
account, but the poor man has no similar substitute for actual currency. 
In view of these facts I submit for the consideration of the Republican 
minority whether they should not co-operate with the majority in re- 
lieving the masses of the people from this impending scarcity of money, 
arising from the ever-growing surplus, 

PROTECTION’S TRIBUTE TO FOREIGN LANDS, 


of which we have notable examples to-day. Foreign capitalists, who 
have no permanent interest in our prosperity, bring their capital here 
inside our borders, and import their labor, easily evading our contract- 
labor laws, in order to enjoy the immense profits realized in overpro- 
tected industries, and carry those profits abroad to be enjoyed by their 
owners in their foreign homes. <A few years of excessive profits, drawn 
from American consumers, suffice to return the entire capital invested, 


and after this is accomplished all future profits thus carried out of the | 


Inited Rtatee ara s irec “ai " > . »AC . , . . ‘ 
United States are a direct drain upon the resources of our country. are required to reduce the revenue by this or any other bill in order to 


And the same is true in cases of domestic capital invested whenever the 
accumulations are spent in foreignlands. And when I hear of princely 
establishments abroad, owned by those who are interested in American 
factories, Ican not but think that each American consumer of the fabrics 
which they manufacture is paying tribute, not simply to benefit some 
one élse in our own land, but is really paying it to add to the accu- 
mulating resources of foreign countries. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Shall not these evils I have depicted be remedied? Shall not the 
American Congress in these matters legislate to give relief to the whole 
people rather than to maintain a plutocracy created by the operation 
of unjust laws? Sooner or later the issues now before the people of 
the Union will cease to be clouded with specious sophisms, and will 
stand forth clearly, so that ‘all may understand them, and if we are 


not ready to be leaders in the reform demanded by the occasion we are | 


not equal to the duties assigned us by our constituencies. 

Let us, therefore as the representatives of the people, exercise our 
prerogative of legislation so as to correct abuses whereby the people 
sufier, and let the burdens of war no longer oppress the country in the 
days of peace. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. ORMSBY B. THOMAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H, R, 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the jaws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 


Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: The matters under discussion and to be settled by 
this bill involve, as I believe, the welfare and prosperity of this great 
nation. I believe, sir, that if this bill as it comes from the hands of 
the committee shall be adopted and become a law it will strike down 
with a most cruel, vicious, and unnecessary blow the industries of a 
large portion of the people of this land, will permanently cripple the 
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enterprise and prosperity of the country, and eventually bring ruin and 
bankruptcy upon the nation. 

This bill is a most crafty, insidious, and determined effort to ingraft 
upon our revenue laws, so far as the great industries of the country are 
concerned, the doctrine and ideas of free trade, ideas long since ex- 
ploded and abandoned in nearly every civilized Jand and maintained 
fully in only one, England, on account of the peculiar situation amd 
circumstances surrounding that nation. 

And, sir, I will say right here that the inspiration that is animating 
those who are so persistently attempting to foist free trade upon this 
country,is beyond question derived and imbibed from that nation, a 
nation that has expended millions upon millions of British gold to break 
down the protective system of the United States, and that has attempted 
to poison the public mind through its Cobden clubs and the organiza- 
tions formed by its manufacturers and importers, who have been look- 
ing with longing and greedy eyes upon the vast and rich fields waiting 


| ready at their hands if they could only break down the barriers that 








now and have for over twenty-five years kept them out—twenty-five 
years of protective tariff, twenty-five years and more of protection to 
the laborer, the mechanic, the farmer, the manufacturer, and to all 
classes that, notwithstanding the great and terrible destruction of prop- 
erty and values, as well as human life, caused by the most gigantic 
civil war during that time that the world ever saw, a war prolonged 
and aided to our great and irreparable injury by these same British 
free-traders—I say, notwithstanding all this, during this period of pro- 
tection to American industries the country has prospered to such an 
extent as it never prospered before; prospered during that time as no 
other country has ever prospered; has grown and prospered by reason 
of and under its protective system until to-day. 

Sir, we are the wealthiest and the mightiest nation on the face of the 
earth. A nation, sir, so prosperous that the great and all-absorbing ques- 
tion to-day is, in what manner shall we reduce the vast and accumulat- 
ing surplus in the national Treasury? While all other nations, not ex- 


a ie ; : S : ... | cepting the great English free-trade nation, whom our friends on the othe: 
Mr. Chairman, there is another evil resulting froma protective tariff, | ore “ a 


side desire to pattern after and be controlled by, are seeking in every 
conceivable way how to increase the revenues of their governments, we 
alone are cudgeling our brains as to the best method of reducing the 
revenues. This is the condition of this country under a system of pro- 
tection, and any attempt to make it appear either at home or abroad by 
the free-trade element of the country that this great and general pros- 
perity is due to other sources and causes than protection has utterly 
failed, and must of necessity fail, because it is in fact untrue. 

It becomes a matter of some importance to know to what amount we 


know what we are really required to do. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury tells us that it will require for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1888, the sum of $326,530,000 to mect the demands of the Government. 
The amount derived from all sources other than taxation is $35,000, - 
000, which will require the sum of nearly $292,000,000 to be provided 
for by taxation. At the present rate of taxation now provided by law, 
the amount, including internal revenve and customs duties, amounts 
to $348,000,000, of which sum $228,000,000 are derived from customs, 
thus showing an amount above the requirements of the Government o! 
something over $56,000,000—put it in round numbers $60,000,009. 
But in these estimates there is no adequate provision for our coast de 
fenses, for the building up of such a navy as should be maintained by 
a great nation like ours, and no provision for the payment to our so! 
diers of such pensions as we in justice ought to pay them. 

These gentlemen upon the other side, who are so terribly frightened 
at the prospect of this surplus, at the last session of Congress, when a 
proposition was seriously made by this side to do what we justly and 
reasonably might for the soldiers, voted it down, except upon the con- 
dition that a special tax on incomes should be levied to meet any 
such expense. When we pointed out to them that this surplus existed 
and that it was unusual and unnecessary thus to make special provis- 
ion, they made no other answer than an insistance upon the income 
tax; and now, sir, at this session, when we have urged, as we have most 
persistently, that pension legislation should have a day, it has been so 
far denied, and undoubtedly if we insist upon this demand the san 
proposition as was made at last session will be insisted upon at this, 
which will in my judgment be an insult to thesoldier and an injustice 
to him. Sir, it is not so much the surplus that troubles our free-trade 
friends as it is an anxiety on their part to put in practice in this coun- 
try the free-trade notions with which they are imbued. 

I have noticed with surprise that many of the advocates of this bil 
deny with great vehemence that they are free-traders or that the bill i 
draughted upon that idea; but, sir, the honorable chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, whose name has been given to the bill, and who 
presented it to the House, said in his speech in favor of the same (REc- 
ORD, page 3330): 

If we had no tariff, if all the custom-houses were torn down and the Govern- 
ment was supported by direct taxation, not more than 10 per cent. of al! the 


manufactured products consumed by all the people would be imported into the 
country. 


Now, if this means anything it means that a tariff, so far as the in- 
terests of the people are concerned, so far as the manufacturers, tlc 
laborers, the mechanics, the farmers are concerned, is of no benefit what 
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mills would not have been established, and the manufacturers abroad | 


would have had control of the market, and, having that, would have | 
put the prices to such a figure as the trade would bear. ‘The effect of | 
this would have been and always has been to destroy home industry | 
and make us dependent upon the foreign market. 

There is much said in this discussion about pools and monopolies, 
but the people will find, if they are delivered over to the tender mer- 
cies of the foreign manufacturer and the importer, that there has as 
yet been no trust or monopoly established in this country that has 
been able to oppress them and to suck the life-blood from their veins 
witl the same dispatch as these. As far as trusts are concerned, they 


should be prohibited by law, whether upon protected or unprotected 
articles. Most of these trusts are upon articles not affected by the 
tariff. All ofthe trusts upon protected articles in this country are 
duplicated in the free-trade countries upon a much more gigantic 
scale, as lam informed. Itis thought by many that manufacturing 


is a very profitable business, and that these people are growing unduly 
rich out of their business, and that for that reason they should no 


longer be protected. The error and absurdity of this proposition is 
shown by referring to the fact that millions, yes, hundreds of millions, 
of money are now waiting for investment in any surely profitable busi- 
ness. ‘The Government could to-day borrow a thousand millions of 


dollars at 3 per cent. perannum. Any sum almost could be raised to 
invest in a business paying 6 per cent., and if the money was exhausted 
in this country as much would be supplied from Europe; but the fact 
is that manufacturers find their business precarious and often unprofit- 
able, and failures are frequent, so that the charge so often paraded here, 
that this tariff protection was in the interest of monopolists,is without 
foundation. It is in the interests of and for the benefit of the people. 
its destruction would be the destruction of the prosperity of the people. 
To this condition of destruction it would appear the Democratic party— 
a party controlled by its Southern wing—is anxious to bring us. Free 
trade will not affect the South as much asthe North. Their labor to- 
day is much like the pauper labor of Europe. The South has but few 
manufacturing establishments where intelligent labor is employed, and 
its leading men have been educated in free-trade schools. It is be- 
lieved by them thatthe building up of a foreign commerce, even at the 
expense of our own, will open a vast field and increased demand for 
the cotton of the South, which is now king there as much as in the days 
of slavery. This might after a time be disastrous, even to the cotton 
interests. After you have destroyed the cotton mills and factories of 
this country your masters from abroad might dictate terms to you. 

The fact is, a wise, far-seeing policy would discover no conflict in 
interest between the different sections of the country; we should all 
be really interested, North and South, in the prosperity of this great 
country, and of the whole of it, but unfortunately the committee have 
seen fit to strike down Northern manufacturers and Northern produc- 
tions and to protect Southern. It proposes to retain a protective duty 
upon sugar and rice, soft coal, and iron-ore, for the benefit of the South, 
and put wool, salt, lumber, and other Northern productions upon the 
free-list. Is there any justice whatever in such legislation? Sugar is 
protected for the benefit of a few thousand Louisiana planters. The 
principle of protection has ceased to apply in this case, for the reason 
that the section where the sugar-cane can be raised has been fully oc- 
cupied and the utmost production that is possible has already been 
fully developed. It is an admitted fact that over nine-tenths of all the 
sugar consumed in this country isimported from abroad; $60,000,000 
per annum are paid into the Treasury, derived from the duties on sugar. 
What argument has been or can be used in favor of putting lumber, 
salt, or any other Northern production on the free-list that is not ap- 
plicable to sugar? Ifit were a Northern production is there the least 
doubt it would have been put there? 

Rice, an article of universal consumption throughout the country, and 
of which the production is not one-half the consumption, is also heavily 
protected in this bill, higher than it was during the war. 

If these two articles were placed on the free-list, the reduction in the 
revenue would be sufficient to almost entirely doaway with the surplus, 
and would at the same time benefit every family in the land by cheap- 
ening the price of these articles, as the protection in these cases does 
not lessen but increases the price, as they are articles that we can not 
produce in quantities to meet the home demand. This bill upholds, 
protects, and fosters every distinctively Southern interest that was pro- 
tected by what gentlemen are pleased to call the war tariff of 1861, 
while every Northern industry receives in the bill a most merciless free- 
trade treatment. If there is no desire to favor the South at the expense 
of other sections of the country, what is the objection to furnishing 
cheap food for the people by abolishing the duty upon sugar and rice, 
and thereby taking off the revenue to the extent of sixty to seventy 
millions of dollars and lessening the surplus to that extent? Why are 
the farm and garden productions of the people who may be brought 
into competition with the producers of the Canadian Dominion put 
upon the free-list and these Southern productions so heavily protected? 
Why is wool, that nearly every farmer produces in the North, put upon 
the free-list? 

The duties collected upon the importation of wool are less than five 
and a half millions of dollars. There are about one and a quarter 


millions of persons engaged in sheep-raising in this country; the cap- 
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ital inyested is between three and four hundred millions of dollars. 
Protection is absolutely necessary for this industry, and in that respect 
differs from the sugar and rice industries. Under protection the two 
last productions have decreased in quantity and importation has in- 
creased, whereas, by reason of the protection offered before the redue- 
tion of the tariff of 1883, the number of sheep increased in the period 
of about fourteen years nearly 100 per cent., and by reason of the re- 
duction of the tarjff in 1883 the number of sheep in this country have 
decreased in the short space of four years about 14 per cent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would in all sincerity inquire whether good 
judgment, sound businesssense, as well as the dictates of justice, would 
not require, in case the protective feature is to be retained at all in this 
bill, that wool instead of sugar and rice should be protected. But as I 
have said, and repeat, this bill puts wool on the free-list, thereby re- 
ducing the revenues but little, but striking a fatal blow at sheep-rais- 
ing, and at the same time retains and imposes a heavy protective duty 
on sugar and rice, that if put on the free-list would not seriously in- 
jure the producers and would reduce the surplus sixty or seventy mill- 
ions. What must be thought of a party that insists upon taking a tax 
of $30,000,000 off tobacco, and at the same time iusists upon taxing 
the people $50,000,000 on sugar? What must be thought of a party 
that indirectly repeals the tax on the distilling of whisky, as is done 
by the Democratic party in this bill, thereby depriving the Treasury 
of vast millions, but insists upon taxing the necessaries of life re- 
quired by every person in the land? This bill, by its provision in re- 
lation to illicit stills, opens the door to frauds which will in effect re- 
peal the internal-revenue laws to an extent that will amaze the people. 
It is cunningly done, and if adopted will have its intended effect. 

If this bill had been framed in the real interests of the people, and 
had put upon the free-list sugar, rice, salt, coal, and such other articles 
and necessaries of life as are in general use among all classes of people, 
and omitted the slashing and cutting of duties upon the great manu- 
facturing industries of the country, and which are so done with the 
evident intent of breaking these industries down, there could have been 
no just complaint of its sectional character or free-trade tendencies. 

Besides being sectional and oppressive, there are a vast number of in- 


congruities and illy-digested provisions. In many cases the raw mate- , 


rial has a heavy duty attached and the manufactured article is on the 
free-list; but there is a general and systematic endeavor to so reduce 
the tariff as to greatly embarrass, if not destroy, the leading manufact- 
uring interests of the country. This attempt to go back to free trade 
or to break down protection in this country we have been warned 
against by our own history; the country has always prospered under a 
protective system, and under the free-trade or tariff-for-revenue policy 
it has been the exact opposite—poverty, bankruptcy, and distress at- 
tending all such legislation. 

There is another thing that ought to be noticed: the pretended neces- 
sity for this bill is that the surplus must be reduced. The danger to 
the country from this surplus has been the theme of Presidential message 
and Democratic oratory in this House, yet, sir, there is no prospect of 
securing a reduction of revenue under its provisions; the reductions are 
so great that foreign importations will be immensely stimulated and 
the revenues will thereby be increased; this is the effect beyond ques- 
tion. Heretofore such radical reductions have produced an increase in- 
stead of a decrease of revenue, and there is no reason why the same 
thing should not occurnow. Thus the pretended object to accomplish 
which this bill is brought forward fails, but its real object, the de- 
struction of protection, will be accomplished. 

I believe the interests of the people require me to vote against the 
bill, and I am sure that if the people of this country have an opportu- 
nity to express their opinion at the polls they will most emphatically 
declare against it. 


Admission of New Mexico. 


SPEECH 
Or 


HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 28, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9377) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1889, and for other purposes— 

Mr, JOSEPH said: ; 

Mr. CuarrMAN: The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER) in 
his remarks upon the admission of New Mexico as a State has made 
certain comparisons between Dakota and New Mexico, which are in- 
tended by him to be greatly to the disadvantage of the latter Territory. 
It is a pleasure to find that this gentleman, who stands so high in the 


esteem of all who know him, has left the low and vulgar plane of sean- 
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dalous abuse, adopted in the minority report of the Committee on Te 
ritories, to which his name is signed, and now by use of argur 
seeks to enforce his views rather than by the use of scandal, unworthy 
alike of #0 honorab| ea gentleman and of the records of this s Ho 
Upon this plane of argument it gives me gratification to meet bien. 4 fo 
it is as easy to show the error of his d leductions from the few one-sided 
and misleading facts presented as it was to expose the scandalous un 
truth of the minority report. The gentleman has done himself the 
honor and the people of New Mexico the justice to publicly apologize 
for the language and positions of that report, and I do not doubt that 
he will make equal haste to withdraw his misleading though ingeni 
ous collation of facts, when a full statement of all the facts in their 
true light demonstrates that his argument is that of an ingenious ad 
vocate of a partisan policy rather than that of a representative of the 
people of the United States, whose only wish is to deal 
the advance guard of civilization in the far West, whose interests are 
confided to the kind treatment of a body in which they have 
The chief argument advanced by the gentleman to show that New 
Mexico is not fit for statehood is that Dakota surpasses her in the pro- 
duction of wheat, oats, andcorn. He statedthat Dakota ranked sixth, 
twelfth, and twenty-second in the order of States and Territories in 
the respective production of these grains, while New Mexico ranked 
far below. From this he would have us infer that New Mexico is not 
entitled to statehood. It is not my purpose to follow the gentleman 
in the thankless task of belittling the production of wealth of any Stat 
or lerritory. The enormous wealth and wonderful natural resources 
of Dakota challenge my heartiest admiration; it is a striking sign of 
the greatness of our Union to see Dakota and New Mexico joining 
hands with Montana and Washington to demand that share in the 
National Government to which their population and resources entitl 
them. Those hardy pioneers of Dakota who brave its inhospitable 
climate and withstand the perils of snow, ice, and blizzards of the Da- 








no vote. 


kota winters and the hardly less dangerous floods, cyclones, and hail of 


its other seasons demand my heartiest applause in their happily suc- 
cessful efforts to produce grain for the hungry multitudes of the East. 
‘*Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.’’? The hardy 
pioneers of the West are among our country’s noblest heroes. But all 
this affords no reason for refusing justice to New Mexico. 

The gentleman’s argument is much too broad; its fallacy is self-ap- 
parent. If the correct criterion of fitness for membership in this Union 
is the number of bushels of wheat raised in the Territory of Dakota, 
then there are no States in the Union fit for membership except Min- 
Ohio, Indiana, California, and Iowa, for Dakota surpasses all 
but these in yield of wheat. If Dakota’s annual crop of oats is the fit 

riterion, then California must be excluded, and Illinois, New York, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska may be 
added to the elect named above, for Dakota surpasses all but these in 
yield of oats. In corn the criterion is easier. Dakota’s crop of this 
great staple, whose total annual value in the United States exceeds by 
100,000,000 the combined value of the wheat and oats, being more 
than one-fifth in excess of these, places her below all but fifteen States, 
these including all New England and some of the cottcn States. Must 
we conclude from the gentleman’s reasoning that all the New England 
States, as well as South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, are wholly 
unfit for the Union because so far below Dakota in these three great 
staples? Or that the only States who by force of merit deserve their 
places in the Union are those five great States whose wheat crop sur- 
passes that of Dakota? Yet the argument can not be applied to New 
Mexico unless capable of this application also. 

The partisan purpose of this fallacious argument is clear when it is 
remembered that the minority of the committee, of which the gentle- 
man from Missouri is one, do not propose the admission of Dakota as 
one State, but its division into two States, one of which is largely in ad- 
vance of the other in population and resources. What the annual pro- 
duction of North Dakota is in these three staples Ido not know. The 
figures given by the minority in their report ( page 56) state that in North 
Dakota alone five million more bushels of wheat were raised in 1887 
than were raised in the whole of Dakota in 1886, as shown by the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Agriculture (page 376). 

When figures presentsuch results as this we are tempted to question 
the old adage that ‘‘ figures won’t lie.’’ But the minority also join in 
recommending the admission of Washington and Montana. If the an- 
nual production of wheat, oats, and corn in the whole of Dakota is the 
test of fitness for admission it needs no knowledgeof arithmetic to prove 
that both portions can not be more than half fit for admission, and it 
needs but theslightest examination to show that Montana is far below 
the standard so fixed. 

The corn crop of North Dakota for 1887 is stated by the minority in 
the exaggerated figures referred to at 1,000,000 bushels, and it is sate 
to say that this is at least one-fourth exaggerated, while the official 
figures show that the corn crop of 1886 of Montana was but 19,5%0 
bushels, If the annual production of corn is the true test of fitness 
for admission as a State, how can the minority be found recommend 
ing the admission not only of North Dakota, but of Montana, whilk 
they recommend the exclusion of New Mexico, which in 1486, accord- 
ing to the official figures, produced 797,860 bushels of corn ? 
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V 1the young giant of the North we Dako i so 
that th ity proposes to di e it into two parts, nevertheless 
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their yield of ohenk oats, and corn may be far below that of D 
In the yield of corn during the 1-86 New M O surpasse 
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Dakota. In the quantity of wheat raised in the same year N M 
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| Rhode Island, Mississippi, and Nevada; and while the aver 
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eaching an average of over 20 bushels. 
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Union should be judged. 

The beet supply of the Union now comes, to a i 
west of the Mississippi River, and the cattle of the« oy 1 
the base of the Roc ky Mountain one of the g est sour ‘ 
wealth of the West. Why can not I choose cattle as the truest test of 
fitness for statehood rather than whe 

Again, what staple is more important to the people of this « 
than wool? No one will sooner odunst its value and necessity 
farmer of Dakota, who owes to the sheep industry his protectio : 
winter’s cold. ThenI am as free to select wool as a standard o 
parison as the gentleman from Missouri to select ‘aan 

Taking the two great wealth-producing industries of cattle and ) 

1ising, let us see whether in these New Mexico does not hold 
enough rank to entitle her to a place in the Union 

avn to the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1886, 
New Mexico surpassed in number of cattle within its limits every State 
and Territory except seven, Dakota possessing little more thin half 
the number of cattle of New Mexico. The number of cattle in New 
Mexico exceeds those in the whole of New England, or the co n ied 
numbers in the States of Virginia, North Carolina, and South C | 
or Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

] 


The supremacy of New Mexico as to sheep is almost unquestione: 
In 1886 she was surpassed only by Texas, California, and Ohio, and in 
the case of the latter State by a very small number. The number of 
sheep in New Mexicoin 1886 is officially stated at 4,328,755. Tl 


crease in this number has been so great that it is not unfair to say that 
she is now the greatest sheep-raising State or Territory in the I 

The number of sheep now in New Mexico is estimated at 5,000,000 
Against these enormous figures Dakota’s 253,372 seems small. Yet | 


do not say that Dakota is poor in these sources of wealth in which she 
is so far surpassed by New Mexico. Her wealth of cattle and sheep 
great, but that of New Mexico is pre-emin¢ nt. Stating these facts with 
a full acknowledgment of the greatness of Dakota and her fitness for 
statehood, I ask the gentleman from Missouri by what right does he 
assume to say that the 
a better criterion of fitness for 
New Mexico? 

The gentleman has seen fit to quote from a report made by me on 
the subject of irrigation in the Territory of New Mexico, showing tl 
of all the land in the Territory but a small portion could be cultivated 
without irrigation, and he has sought by his remarks to intimate that 
land requiring irrigation is necessarily desert land, or less fit for agri- 
culture than those prairies which are watered by the rain from heaven. 
Does the gentleman know that half the agricultural world uses irri 
tion as an aid to agriculture? Has he never heard of the vast expend 
iture of the British Government in India for irrigation, with 
success that India to-day is the sole menance of our 
the cotton markets of the world? Has the gentleman never heard of 
irrigation in Spain or France or Italy? Has he never heard of th 


flocks and herds of 


world-wide celebrated staples of Dakota afford 
tatehood than the f 


Southern States in 


wonderful results attained in Southern California by a judicious syst 
of irrigation? Or does he not know that the agricultural pro 

of Western Kansas and of Colorado is largely dependent upon an a 
ficial supply of water to the fields? And lastly I wonld ask th: i- 
tleman, who has sought to deride the people of New Mexico i et 





rion, whether he has so far forgotten the 


learned at his mother’s knee as not to remember that 


ence to their rel 
tory which he 
the wonderful and unexampled fertility of Egypt was due to the 
periodic overflow of the Nile, and that in that wonderful seat of early 
civilization agriculture received no aid from the fall of rain? 

The Department of Agriculture has recently made an exhaustive 
study of irrigation in the United States, and in the report thereon refi 
page 150) to the antiquity and prevalence of systems of irrigation, in 
these words: 


Tesigntton of land isan art that existed for many centuries previous 4 
thentic written history The traditions of the Chinese people a 1 
cient, and irrigation is mentioned in their earliest hisio y as extensively prac 
In Egypt, Syria, and the ancient kingdoms of Eastern Asia agricuit- 
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ure depended almost wholly upon irrigation, and still so depends in those 
countrics where the people have survived the political changes of thousands 
of years. The irrigation of gardens, vineyards, and fields is frequently men- 
tioned in the Scriptures; one of the earliest books speaks of it, and one of 
the prophets refers to “furrows of the plantation.” * * * 

The enormous sums expended by the British Government in India in irri- 
gating works and the profit derived from them will serve to sustain the ar- 


guments put forth by Mr. Cole and others, that while Great Britain is en- 
gaged in India not only in the construction of reservoirs for the storage of 
the waters and streams, but for gathering in the rains and dews for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, spending millions annually in such works and in keeping 
them in repair, our own country, possessing vaster domains than any nation 
of the world, and of incomparable value, has only to enter upon her own pos- 
sessions, and, by trenching her mountain sides, beget reservoirs as enduring 
as the foundations of the earth, 

I commend that report to the attention of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, whose long residence in that wonderful, growing city on the 
Missouri River has unfitted him for the discussion of agricultural 
questions. The reading of that report must convince any critical mind 
that, notwithstanding the increased expense of ditching in order to 
bring the water to the fields, the increased certainty of a good and reg- 
ular crop year after year renders agriculture by irrigation far superior 
to dependence upon the fall of rain. The farmer who cultivates his 
land without irrigation is absolutely at the mercy of the season. Two 
weeks’ drought at a critical period may destroy the ripening fruits of 
the most industrious labor, while too heavy rainfalls may beat down 
his standing grain or mildew his newly-harvested crop. What farmer 
would not rejoice to enter upon a system of agriculture where these 
uncertainties are unknown, and where every year produces alike a 
bountiful crop under a system guarantying a regular and gentle sup- 
ply of water which can be graduated to the need of the crop? Those 
who have studied the subject of irrigation agree, too, that the water 
thus brought to the land not only refreshes the growing crops, but is 
the best fertilizer in existence. Every stream of running water holds 
either dissol ved orsuspended vegetable matter of different kinds brought 
down from the higher regions from which the stream flows that forms 
the most efficient stimulant to the growth of thecrops. This fertilizer, 
renewed every year without expense, possesses all the advantages of 
those expensive artificial fertilizers upon which the farmers of our coun- 
try are relying more and more every year, while land subjected to its 
gentle and natural influence increases its productive capacity instead 
of wasting under the burning influence of artificial fertilizers. 

The report before referred to, in speaking of irrigation in Colorado 

where the conditions are substantially the same as in New Mexico, uses 
this language: 
Sucha thingas a droughtis not dreaded by theagriculturist of Colorado. The 
cultivation of the soil is subject to a condition different from those which pre- 
vail in the East. Irrigation, although a necessity, bears with it some of the 
greatest blessings. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1886 shows that 
the average production per acre throughout the United States from 1880 
to 1886 was, of wheat, 12.1 bushels, and of oats, 26.7 bushels. Yet bythe 
system of irrigation the figures for Colorado are thus officially stated: 

The average yield of crops in 1885, where agriculture is exclusively carried on 


by irrigation, is estimated as follows: Wheat per acre, 27 bushels; barley, 33 ; 
oats, 55; potatoes, 150 to 200; onions, 250, 


The same holds true of New Mexico, surprising as these results may 


seem, even to those who have been accustomed to the wonderful soil of 


[illinois or Dakota. I have seen fields in New Mexico, established by 
history to have been under cultivation for from two to three hundred 
years, in which wheat had been raised for from ten to fifteem successive 
years, and then averaging from 25 to 30 bushels to the acre, and fre- 
quently exceeding thisamount. A double crop of oats can be cut from 
many of our irrigated fields in one year, the second crop springing up 
without additional sowing after the first has been gathered, while from 
three to five crops of the wonderful alfalfa or Lucerne grass can be 
mowed in a single year, averaging from 2 to 4 tons an acre at each mow- 
ing, and this grass is of such a nutritious character that stock can be 
fattened upon it iustead of being fattened upon grain. It is the part 
merely of ignorance to say, because New Mexico depends upon irriga- 
tion for her agriculture, that she will never become a great agricultural 
State. I venture to assert that when the extravagant modes of agri- 
culture now prevalent in many of our Western States and Territories 
have by far diminished the fertility of those wonderful prairies, New 
Mexico, by her seif-fertilizing system of irrigation, will be steadily pro- 
ceeding on an upward scale in agriculture. 

The people of New Mexico are thoroughly alive to the value of com- 
mon-school education. The Territory has entered upon the settled 
policy of building a school-house and establishing a school at every 
point where a sufficient number of children of school age can be gath- 
ered to form a school, and the Territorial school tax of 3 mills on the 
dollar is as large as if not larger than that of any other Territory. The 
New Mexicans regard popular education in the same lightas the people 
of the Eastern States, and there is astrong determination in the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico that the public schools shall be steadily built up 
and that every year shall mark a decided increase in the number of 
schools, in the length of the school year, in the accommodations, and 
in the character of instruction. In spite of the great difficulties aris- 
ing from the vast extent of New Mexico, her schools have steadily im- 
proved, and no people hold more dear than the people of New Mexico 
this essential element to the success of popular government. 
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New Mexico became a part of the United States by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, made on February 2, 1848 (9 Stats., 108). The 
eighth article of that treaty contains the following provisions: 

Mexicans now established in territories previously belonging to Mexico, anc 
which remain for the future within the limits of the United States, as detir 
by the present treaty, shall be free to continue where they now reside, or to re- 
move at any time to the Mexican Republic, retaining the property which they 
possess in the said territorics, or disposing thereof, and removing the proceeds 
wherever they please, without their being subjected, on this account,to auy 
contribution, tax, or charge whatever. 

* % ~ * * % * 

In the said territories, property of every kind, now belonging to Mexicans not 
established there, shall be inviolably respected. The present owners, the heirs 
of these, and all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire said property by contract, 
shail enjoy with respect to it guaranties equally ample as if the same belonged 
to citizens of the United States. 

Article LX reads as foliows: 

_Mexicans who, in the territory aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of 
citizens of the Mexican Republic, conformably with what is stipulated in the 
preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United States, and 
be admitted at the proper time (to be judged of by the Congress of the United 
States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United States, accord- 
ing to the principles of the Constitution ; and in the mean time shall be main- 
tained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property, and 
secured in the free exercise of their religion without restriction. 

Article XI contains the following provisions: 

Considering that a great part of the territories which by the present treaty are 
to be comprehended for the future within the limits of the United States is now 
occupied by savage tribes, who will hereafter be under the exclusive control of 
the Government of the United States, and whose incursions within the territory 
of Mexico wou!d be prejudicial in the extreme, it is solemnly agreed that all 
such incursions shall be forcibly restrained by the Government of the United 
States whensoever this may be necessary; and that when they can not be pre- 
vented they shall be punished by the said Government, and satisfaction for the 
same shall be exacted, all in the same way and with equal diligence and en- 
ergy as if the same incursions were meditated or committed within its own ter- 
ritory against its own citizens. 

it shall not be lawful, under any pretext whatever, for any inhabitant of the 
United States to purchase or acquire any Mexican, or any foreigner residing in 
Mexico, who may have been captured by Indians inhabiting the territory of 
either of the two Republics, nor to purchase or acquire horses, mules, cattle, or 
property of any kind stolen within Mexican territory by such Indians, 

The people of New Mexico on becoming citizens of the United States 
had a right to expect that all these provisions of the treaty should be 
kept inviolate. They properly believed that the Government of the 
United States would carry out in every particular the agreement into 
which it had thus solemnly entered. A large proportion of the inhab- 
itants of the Territory held their lands under lawful grants by the 
Spanish and Mexican Governments, and they had a right to demand 
that some mode should be established by the Government of the United 
States whereby these titles could be preserved and confirmed and the 
ownership made so secure that transfers of land could take place with 
the same celerity and security as in the States ofthe Union. It isnow 
over forty years since that treaty,and up to the present time but sev- 
enty-one of the Spanish or Mexican land grants have been confirmed, 
out of over one thousand claims presented. Thousands of land-owners 
throughout the Territory to-day find themselves, by reason of the fail- 
ure of Congress to legislate on the subject, in the possession and owner- 
ship of lands which intending settlers will not buy because of the want 
of definite confirmation of title, while the development of the whole 
Territory has been kept back through the inattention of Congress tothe 
matter of securing the title to the lands to those who wish to settle in 
New Mexico. With titles still unsettled in spite of this treaty pledge, 
the people of New Mexico may well think themselves the subjects of 
grievous neglect at the hands of the Government of the United States. 

The provisions of Article XI above quoted fall very little short of an 
absolute guaranty by the United States of the citizens of New Mexico 
against losses by the depredations of Indians, yet how sadly this pledge 
has been broken is shown by the fact that over $5,000,000 of losses by 
depredations have occurred in the Territory of New Mexico, and that 
these still cry for payment with seemingly no early prospect of satis- 
faction. 

No definite time was set by Article IX of this treaty for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico as a State, but it is evident that the people of New 
Mexico regarded this article as intending immediate statehood. So 
definite was this expectation that in the year 1850 New Mexico elected 
two Senators and a Representative to the Congress of the United States 
and sent them here, only to be confronted by the act organizing New 
Mexico as a Territory. Certainly Article [X of this treaty, viewed in 
the light of this contemporaneous understanding of its meauing, can 
not. be considered as binding New Mexico to wait for over forty years 
before admission. The Congress of the United States more than four- 
teen years ago awoke to this fact, and in 1874 both Houses passed an 
act to enable New Mexico to enter the Union, which failed of approval 
only by differences between the two Houses on questions of non-essen 
tial detail. The Senate in 1876 again passed a bill for New Mexico's 
admission. ; 

Thus New Mexico has three grievous wrongs to complain of, each in 
violation of the spirit, at least, if not of the letter of the stipulations 
of the treaty under which she became a part of the United States. Her 
land titles are still unsettled, her citizens have been left to the depre- 
dations of savage Indians, and their claims for losses are still unpaid, 
and her rightful demands for admission as a State have been for forty 
years unheeded. Certainly in view of these facts she is entitled at 
least to the utmost consideration and the most absolute courtesy. Yet 
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the mass of the inhabitants their worship appears no more than a blind adora- 
tion of these insensible objects. The second summer of my residence there 
there was a severe hail-storm in the month of June, when the people, in order 
to protect their crops, stuck up crosses in their fields; and it is no uncommon 
thing for them to have their fields blessed by a priest after the seed is put into 
the ground, in order that they may bring forth good crops.” 

The publication of this report caused no smallexcitement in New Mexico—as 
well it might, for a more extraordinary document was never submitted to Con- 
gress since Congress was organized under the Constitution, which guaranties re- 
ligious liberty. Indignant protests were adopted, and among the number of 
these which Delegate Josernm lias read to Congress is one from the Santa Fé 
presbytery, contradicting the Warner report at ali points. The resolutions of 
the presbytery bearing on the Republican objection to admitting the Territory 
on wecount of the preevatene in it of the Roman Catholic religion are as follows: 

“kKeso ved, That wesolemnly declare that such a state of affairs, or anything 
approaching it, does not exist in our Territory now, nor do we believe that such 
a state of affairs ever did exist in said Territory since its organization, unless, 
possibly, in sma!l and isulated spots, and in our opinion such statements origi- 
nated in the fertile, but sensational, brain of some person who was probably 
never nearer the Territory of New Mexico than his statements are to the truth. 

Resolved, Thatas a refutation of such statements, we, asa presbytery, declare 
that the Presbyterian Church is making rapid progress in said Territory, 
churches have been and are being erected in al! parts of the Territory and the 
membership rapidly increasing, both from our American and native popula- 
tion; that it is our belief that other denominations of the church are making 
rapid progress also; so that all Christians coming to said Territory can finda 
home in the church of Christ, and be as free from harm or molestation as in any 
State in the Union; that the cause of education is making rapid progress every- 
where,and that the majority of our people wiH compare favorably in point of 
morals with those of any other Territory and many if not all of the States.”’ 

Another charge of the report was that when a certain New Mexican was very 
ill his family brought a small altar into the room and “ performed some cere- 
mony ’’ which the minorily’s witness did not understand, but which seemed to 
him to be ‘a semi-heathen incantation.”” This was, perhaps,a recitation of the 
prayers for the dying, or the administration of the communion. The resolu- 
tions of the presbytery cast no light on this point, and as the general denial ap- 
plies to the spirit and not to the minute details of the charges, it may be true 
that the reverence of New Mexican Catholics for the cross and other symbols of 
their religion may have manifested itself in ways which, though simple and 
touching to those in sympathy with their simplicity, mightstrike a Republican 
Congressman as evidences of fetishism and blind superstition. 

Clearly, however, the Presbyterians of the Territory take no such view of it. 
They dissent from the Republican opinion that the Terfitory should be kept 
out of the Union on account of the religion of its people. The fact that Pres- 
byterians disuse a great part of the symbolism of the Roman Church does not 
biind these liberal Christians to the falsity or the enormity of the charges of the 
minority. Not only do they protest as Presbyterians, but they ‘‘call upon all 


publicly such false and injurious statements,”’ 
Mr. Josern has done well in making these documents a matter of public rec- 


ord, Everything bearing on the Republican attempt to class New Mexico with | 


Utah asa Territory unfit for statehood on account of the religious belief pre- 
vailing in it is a matter of great public interest, and these documents will be 
valuable for reference, 


To the honor of the gentleman from Missouri it is to be said that he 


has apologized for these slanders, and to some extent relieved himself 


of their opprobriuom. It is to be hoped that the constituents of all 
those who signed this infamous report will join in similar expressions 
of dissent, to the justice of New Mexico and to the confusion of these 
gentlemen, and then perhaps these gentlemen, too, will awake to the 
jact that their self-respect demands like apologies from them. 

In spite of the long-continued neglect by Congress of the people of 
New Mexico, they yield to none in attachment to the Government of 
the United States. They have been for forty years citizens of this 
country—a longer period than the average of the citizens of many parts 
of the West which have been settled by European immigration. At 
the outbreak of the war, when the Confederate forces invaded New 
Mexico, her people, who had been but thirteen years under the Ameri- 
can flag, promptly responded to all calls upon them for aid in repel- 
ling the invasion. More volunteer troops were raised in New Mexico 
than in all the other then existing Territories combined, including the 
present States of Nebraska, Nevada, and Colorado. These troops were 
in greater part commanded by persons of Spanish descent, and the 
ranks were filled by the same race, people who had but thirteen years 
before been citizens of a different country. Their allegiance was ren- 
dered to their new country as though they had been lifelong citizens 
of the United States. 

Among the officers of the New Mexican volunteers appear the names, 
all showing their Spanish descent, of Col. José Maria Valdez, Col. Diego 
Archuleta, Col. Manuel Chavez, Col. Facundo Pino, Col. J. Francisco 
Chavez, Col. Francisco Abreu, Maj. José D. Sena, Maj. Rafael Chacon, 
and many others equally well known. These fought side by side with 
such men as Col. Christopher Carson, who commanded the First Regi- 
ment of New Mexico Cavalry, and Col. Ceran St. Vrain, an officer who 
came to New Mexico from St. Louis and cast in his fortunes with the 
people of that Territory. The people of New Mexico look with pride 
upon the achievements of these noble heroes. In the storm of battle 
they proved their title to American citizenship, and having then re- 
sponded so nobly and so freely to the call of patriotism, it is now too 
late, after forty years of American citizenship, to dispute the devotion 
of the New Mexican people to the American Constitution and the Amer- 
ican Government. 

New Mexico, the oldest in settlement and civilization of all the States 
or Territories of the United States, desires to prove her devotion to 
these principles by an equal share with her sisters in the responsibili- 
ties of the nation. Statehood accomplished, the wonderful resources 
of New Mexico will be understood and developed, and her inevitable 
rapid increase of population and wealth will soon place her among the 
most brilliant of the stars of the American Union. 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. CHARLES E. HOGG, 
OF WEST VARGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June, 1888, 


| On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 


the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. HOGG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Two systems of taxation may be employed by the 
Federal Government to raise the revenues necessarily required to carry 
on its operations. One of these two methods, the indirect, has always 
been used by us, and at no time in the history of our country was 
ever an effort made to abandon it entirely. This indirect mode of 
taxation imposes a duty upon foreign merchandise brought here, and 
was offered by Mr. Madison in the first Congress that sat under our 
Federal Constitution, and was considered by him the more desirable 
because the people would pay the taxes thus raised without the presence 
and annoyance of Federal tax-gatherers whom, in point of fact, they 
had no voice in choosing, and to whom in most instances, perhaps, they 
were total strangers. And for the further reason that the tax thus paid 
would to some extent, at least, be in the nature of a voluntary pay- 
ment. 

This system is now known as ‘‘ the tariff,’? and was called by Mr. 
Clay the American system, and was devised solely in the interest of 
the Government. It was adopted to raise money to enable us to carry 
on the necessary operations of the Government. Its chief and distinc- 
tive characteristic was revenue. It had no protective features in the 
sense in which the term protection is now understood. The people 


Christians, as well as the public press, both sacred and secular, to denounce | would never have given their assent to a system whose only effect 


would be to enrich the few and impoverish the many. 

Nothing was ever said about giving protection to American manu- 
factures, so far as the debates of this House are concerned, unti! atter 
the war of 1812, when we found ourselves with a depleted Treasury 
and a heavy debt as a consequence attendant upon the prosecution of 
this war. 

When the tariff was revised in 1816 it was for the purpose of raising 
the necessary revenue for the uses and purposes of the Governnient, 
although the increased revenues were so distributed as to give some 
encouragement to American manufactures. 

This was a mere incident of the law, and by no means its prime ob- 
ject. It has always been the policy of the people in the past history of 
this country to endeavor as much as possible to fix the rate of duties 
upon ascale commensurate with the actual demands of the Govern- 
ment. When this scale was too low it was raised, and when too high 
it was lowered. 

This has been the case from the days of President Jefferson down to 
the present time. In proof of this I here call the attention of the House 
to several extracts bearing on this point, taken from various Presiden- 
tial messages, and which I will insert in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks: 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES BEARING ON TARIFF TAXATION, 
[President Jefferson. } 


Considering the general tendency to multiply offices and dependencies, and to 
inerease expenses to the ultimate term of burden which the citizen can bear, it 
behooves us to avail ourselves of every occasion which presents itself for taking 
off the surcharge; that it may never be seen here that after leaving to labor the 
smallest portion of its earnings on which it can subsist, government shall 
itself consume the residue of what it was instituted to guard. 


[President Madison. ] 


To impose taxes when the public exigencies require them is an obligation of 
the most sacred character, especially with a free people. To dispense wit! 
taxes when it may be done with perfect safety is equally the duty of their rep- 


resentatives, 
[President Adams. ] 


If the tariff shall be found by experience to bear oppressively upon the inter- 
ests of any one section of the Union, it ought to be, and I can not doubt will be, 
so modified as to alleviate its burden. To the voice of just complaint, from any 
portion of their constituents, the representatives of the States and people will 
never turn away their ears. 


[President Jackson. } 


It is desirable that arrangements be adopted to relieve the people from un- 
necessary taxation. In the exercise of that spirit of concession and conciliation 
which has distinguished the friends of our Union in all great emergencies it is 
believed that this object may be effected without injury to any national interest. 

Under our present revenue system there is every probability that there will 
continue to be a surplus beyond the wants of the Government, and it has be- 
come our duty to decide whether such a result be consistent with the true ob- 
jects of our Government. 5 % : 

To retain it in the Treasury unemployed in any way is impracticable. It is, 
besides, against the genius of our free institutions to lock up in vaults the treas- 
ure of the nation, 

[President Van Buren.] 


with increased taxation when there is in fact a large 
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The Government under which it is « ss to e owes its 
the spirit of compromise which prevaile its framers. Ja g 
corda t opinioas could on y have been reconciled by that noble s tof pa 
ism which prompte da conciliation and resulted in harmony. In the same sj 
the compromise bill, as it is commonly called, was adopted at the sess 
1833. While ee oaes le of no portion of the | will ever hesitat 
necessary taxes for the support of the Government, vet an innate repug 
exists to the imposition of burdens not really necessary for that « 

[President Polk.] 

One of the difficulties which we have had to encounter in the pract l admin 
istration of the Government consists in the adjustment of our revenue laws and 
the levy of the taxes necessary for the support of Government In the I 
proposition that no more money shall be collected than the necess of an 


economical administration shall require all parties seem to agre¢ 
[President Fillmore. | 

A his gh tariff can never be permanent. It will cause dissatisfaction and w 
be « ranged. It excludes competition, and thereby invites the investment 
© apital in manufactures to such excess that when changed it br 
bankruptcy, and ruin upon all who have been misled by its faithless ‘pro tection 
What the manufacturer wants is uniformity and permanency, that he may feel 
a confidence that he is not to be ruined by sudden changes. 


distress 





[President Pierce. ] 


The principle that all moneys not required for the current expenses of the 
Government should remain for active employment in the hands of the peop! 
and the conspicuous fact that the annual revenue from all sources exceeds by 
many millions of dollars the amount needed for a prudent and economical ad 
ministration of public affairs, can not fail to suggest the propriety of an early 
revision and reduction of the tariff of duties on imports. 


[President Arthur. ] 


In view, however, of the heavy load of taxation which our people have al- 
ready borne, we may well consider whether it is not the part of wisdom to re- 
duce the revenue. 

[President Cleveland. } 

The difficulty attending a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not un- 
derestimated. It will require on the part of the Congress great labor and care 
and especially a broad and national contemplation of the subject, and a patriotic 
disregard of such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of 
the welfare of the entire country. 

Under our present laws more than 4,000articles are subject to duty. Many of 
these do not in any way compete with our own manufactures, and many are 
hardly worth attention as subjects of revenue. A considerable reduction can 
be made in the aggregate, by adding them to the free-list. The taxation of lux 
uries presents no teatures of hardship; but the necessaries of life used and con- 
sumed by all the people, the duty upon which adds to the cost of living in every 
home. should be greatly cheapened. 

When we consider that the theory of our institutions guaranties to every cit- 
izen the full enjoyment of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with 
only such deduction as may be his share towards the careful and economical 
maintenance of the Government which protects him, it is plain that the exac- 
tion of more than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of Amer- 
ican fairness and justice. The wrong inflicted upon those who bear the burden 
of national taxation, like other wrongs multiplies a brood of evil consequences 
The public Treasury, which should only exist as a conduit conveying the peo- 
ple’s tribute to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes a hoarding-place 
for money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the people’s use, thus crippling 
our national energies, suspending our country’s development, preventing in 


vestment in productive enterprise, threatening financial disturbance, and in 
viting schemes of public plunder, 
The question thus imperatively presented for solution should be approached 


in aspirit higher than partisanship and considered in the light of that regard for 
patriotic duty which should characterize the action of those intrusted with the 
weal of a confiding people. But the obligation to deciared pa policy and 
principle is not wanting to urge prompt and effective action. Both of the ¢ at 
political parties now represented in the Government have, by repeated and 
thoritative declarations, condemned the condition of our laws which permit t 
collection from the people of unnecessary revenue, and have, in the most solen 
manner, promised its correction; and neither as citizens or partisans are our 
countrymen in a mood to condone the deliberate violation of these pledges 
Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free-trade. This savors too much of bandying 
epithets. It is a condition which confronts us—not atheory. Relief from this 
condition may involve a slight reduction of the advantages which we award 
our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages should 





not be contemplated. The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant: and 
the persistent claim made in certain quarters, that all efforts to relieve the peo 
ple from unjust and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so called free-traders 


is mischievous and far removed from any consideration for the public good 
The simple and plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation t 
the necessary expenses of an economical operation of the Government, and to 
restore to the business of the country the money which we hold in the Treasury 
through the perversion of governmental powers. ; 





No nation or country can rightfully call upon its citizens to surren- 
der more of their substance than is actually necessary to conduct the 
legitimate operations of the Government. This is a principle founded 
not only upon reason and justice, but also upon the great laws of trade 
and business. The disregard of so wise a rule in political economy as 
this must always disturb the business of the country and ultimately 
be a detriment to the peace and harmony of the citizens. ' 

To permit the accumulation of money in the coffers of a government 
beyond any use to which it can prope rly be applied is a flagrant viola- 
tion of this rule, and one to which our people can not submit and the 
consequences of which they can not endure. 

The reason for this is that it takes from the arteries of trade and 
commerce the money which is so much needed by our labor and busi- 
ness interests, and the very interests, too, which money is designed to 
conserve. Money is the measure of values, and when it is taken from 
the people and hoarded in the vaults of our Government its volume is 
unnecessarily lessened, and this injures all pensens except him who 
deals exclusively in money; that is, themoney-lender and he who has 
his capital invested in interest-bearing securities, and to some extent 
it is even a disadvantage to these two classes of business. 
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taxes. 


ll insist upon protecting (?) them by an exaction of high-tarifi 
It is protection in name, but oppression in fact. 

Lut now that the Democratic party is endeavoring to keep its promise 
made to the people that it would reduce taxation by modifying the 


existing tariff law and reducing the rates of duty upon imports, we 
are met by the charge from certain Republican members of Congress 
that we are free-traders. When they make this assertion they know 
it is ill-founded. 7 > can, in the very nature of things, never be 
any free trade in this country until we adopt the system of direct tax- | 
ati a system to which the Democratic party is unalterably op- 
posed and to which we shall always remain opposed. Then as we 


ise an immense revenue to carry on the operations of the Gov- 
and ultimately to pay off the public debt, whose liquidation 


I am heartily in favor of at the earliest practicable day, and as we 
must rai he means from our internal-revenue system, small sales of | 
public lands, and our tariff system, upon what ground can there be 
tree trade with us as between ouxselves and foreign countries ? 

There is a wide difference between tariff reform and free trade. 


Every intelligent voter knows what tariff reform means. He knows.it 
not mean anything like free trade. 
ing. Itsimply denotes that the evils of the present tariff law shall 
be eradicated so far as it is possible to do so by removing the inequali- 
ties existing therein and by lowering present rates when they affect 
the necessaries of life and by making a slight increase in the free-list. 


What we now propose is no new measure offered to the American | 


people. The tariff law has been revised time and again in the past to 
adjust it to the then existing condition of affairs. The people now de- 
mand a revision of the tariff. Both parties have declared for this in 
their various State and national platforms. 

As I have just remarked, this matter of revising the tariff is no novel 
scheme proposed by us on this (the Democratic) side of the House. It is 
only a remedy proposed by us for existing evils. The first tariff law 

hat was enacted (1789) remained in force with some slight modifica- 

tious until 1816, when it became necessary to revise it, and this second 
law remained in effect until 1824. The duties under these two acts 
were very low as compared with existing rates. 


Then we had a compromise act of 1833, and this remained without | 


substantial changes until 1846, when the Congress of the United States 
revised the tariff, and gaye to our people what is to-day known as the 
‘* Walker tariff.”’ 

This last act greatly reduced the rates of duty indeed in some in- 
stances, making marked changes, and the enemies to this wise and 
beneficent measure predicted dire evils as a consequence of its enact- 
ment, They declared our industries would languish and perish; that 
labor would go without empioyment; that poverty and hunger would 
become his unbidden companions; that the farmer’s field that had once 
been the source of his prosperity and happiness would spring up with 
thorns and thistles. 

Lut these political prophets were not true prophets. Instead of their 
predictions being verified, the very reverse was the case. 

Our industrial enterprises went marching on, flourishing as they had 
never done before; labor was employed, well paid, happy, and con- 
tented, and the farmer’s field blossomed as the rose and the plowman’s 
song was merrier than it had been before. 

No one would have dared attempt to raise the duties upon imports, 
as was done in 1861, but for the existence of a great civil war, in which 
eleven States had withdrawn from the Union, and an urgent necessity 
at hand for men and all the munitions of war required to put down a 
great rebellion. 

It is true the consequences of this civil strife entailed upon us results 
in the form of pensions, a public debt and its interest that required 
heavier taxation than was needed prior to its inauguration, and yet all 
this has been met ina spirit of true patriotism, and still there is an 
immense surplus locked up in the Treasury vaults of the United States, 
amounting in the aggregate to the vast sum of $150,000,000, with a 
threatened increase this year of nearly $80,000,000. This has been ac- 
cumulating after the payment of the net ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, the payment of a vast sum of money to rebuild and equip our 
Navy, after paying the interest on the public debt and also paying a 
part of the principal, and also paying about $75,000,000 to our deserv- 
ing pensioners, though this year it reaches over $80,000,000 in pensions 
to our Union soldiers. 

After paying all the ordinary as well as extraordinary expenses of 
our Government we have left in the form of an annual surplus about 
$80,000,000. That is, we take from our people this amount of money 
every year for which we have no use at all, but simply take it from 
their business and hoard it up in the Treasury. 

To make the statement plainer, we require every man, woman, and 
child in our great Republic to pay in the form of taxes at least $1.25, for 
no purpose whatever except to sink it in the vaults of the Treasury, 
there to lie idle and unemployed. 

Assuming that our population in West Virginia is 800,000, it can 
here be stated with perfect truth that our State pays into the national 
Treasury for no purpose whatever not less than $1,000,000 annually. 
Suppose our State government required her citizens to pay into the 
State treasury $1,000,000 more than is needed for the purposes of our 
State government? 
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Would our citizens not demand a change in our local tax laws? To 
sure they would, and any man or party who would oppose such re- 
ision would be consigned to everlasting oblivion, contempt, and con- 
demnation, and justly so. 

Now, then, the bill 
zens of the whole country the enormous 
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Can any man, without regard to party, decline to give his t to 
such a measure? IJ think not. I forone, as the humble re ntati 
of a great people, shall support this bill with all my energy and wl 
little ability God has endowed me with. Furth re, I 1d on my 

arty platform as to this, and I believe my people will sustain me in 


this course. If they do not, I shall be utterly surprised, and will be 
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long and intimate, I have signally failed to appreciat 
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ntiments 


and interests. 


I am here to represent them, and speak to and vote for those meas- 
ures which will best promote their true interests. This Lintend todo, 


looking to God and my country for the full vindication of my acts. 
But in doing this Iam confronted with the charge that I am not in 


| sympathy with American labor. 


This is utterly unfounded and false. I am now, always have been, 
and am resolved to remain a friend to the laboring man of this country. 
He is a free, independent American citizen. Ile asks no more protec- 
tion than you give tootherse In the eloqguentlanguage of my eloquent 


| friend from Mississippi [Mr. HooKER], he made you and made the 


Government, and gave you all that money that now lies bursting the 
coffers of your Treasury. Where do you get the money from with 
It comes from the laborer. 
He does not want your protection, because it does not protect. All the 
protection he asks is that which every other citizen has a right to de- 
mand—protection from high and unnecessary taxation. Do not take 
our money unnecessarily, for it is labor that makes money. It is the 
thews and the muscles, and the sinews and the blood, and the bone and 
the brain of the laboring man, whether it be the labor of the head or 
hand that does it and makes money. 

So far as Iam concerned I am in favor of giving all the protection to 
the laborer that itis possible toaffordhim. But Ido not believe that a 
high-tariff tax does or can protect him. I believe he is already awake 
to the truth that a high tariff does not protect him, but, on the con- 
trary, robs him and consigns his family to want and discontent. I can 
never give my assent to a system that robs and impoverishes the la- 
borer. Ican appreciate his struggles, his toils, and his sacrifices. What 
does your high tariff amount to when he is compelled to work at the 
price dictated by the capitalist or else yield his place, with his little 
one crying for bread, to the pauper labor imported from Europe by the 
capitalist who, with his plethoric pocket filled with ill-gotten gains, 
can defy his demands? Gentlemen, you must change this law now 
bearing down upon labor. All he asks is equal rights, and until you 
concede them to him he will bang at your doors for admittance until 
they swing open to him and the welcome voice is heard, ‘* Come in and 
share with us the justice of equal Jaws for all, made alike for the rich 
and the poor.”’ 

This is what the laborer demands and nothing else. He does not 
ask you to do for him what you would not do for others, but he does 
insist that you shall not make him bear all the burdens and pay all the 
taxes. There is said to bea great difference between the pay of an 
American laborer and one who resides in England. This is in part 
true, and Iam proud of it. The American laborer ought to receive 
more than the English laborer because he works a greater number of 
hours, is more intelligent, more skillful, and, above all, he is a free 
citizen and one of the noblemen of earth and as good asa king. He 
has something to live for. He is the father of a family in which he 
takes a just pride. He knows that nothing can be denied his chil- 
dren that may be within the reach of any citizen. Whyshould he not 
be better paid than English labor? But this is not owing to the tariff. 
He commands better wages in spite of the tariff. He makes his way 
here and bears his burden of taxation when he is ill able to afford it. 

The Republican party has pretended great friendship for American 
labor; but in these professions they have been insincere and untrue. 
Take, for instance, the law that was passed in 1864, whereby an Amer- 
ican capitalist could take his money and go into the pauper fields o! 
Europe and bring into this country the degraded element of the labor- 
ing classes of Europe and place them in competition with the noble ani! 
high-minded laboring man of America. Thousands and thousands o! 
prosperous workingmen of this country were crowded out of employ- 
ment and consigned to want because of this unjust and unwise mea 
ure. This was an act of the Republican party, and it is needless | 
me to say that its repeal originated in a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives. It originated with a party that has always been the friend 
of the laboring man, and who is to-day his sincerest and staunchest 
friend—a party that comes to him with no false pretenses of interest in 
his welfare, but a party that does and acts in his behalf. 

They say that to put salt on the free-list will crush the interest of the 
salt-maker. Thisis nottrue. The tariff has nothing to do with the 
price of salt. Itis placed there simply to remove the restrictions 0: 


trade just as removing the revenue from leaf-tobacco permits the pro 
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This vastand rapidly accumulating surplus liesin the public Treasury, 
the prolitic parent of threatening evils. It has already hatched a vast 
brood of lobby ists, who view it as their plunderand the tax-payers as their 
victims. Itleads toadistribation of favorsamong preferred corporations, 
to the prejudice of a pure administration of public affairs. It suggests 
new and questionable schemes of Federal expenditure. It breeds reck- 
less and improvident innovations on thesettled and accepted functions of 
the Government. It invites extravagance and spoliation. It corrupts 
the public morals by tempting the public virtue. It destroys patriot- 
ism by its conclusive and ever-present evidence of unjust and excessive 
taxation. It undermines good citizenship by destroying self-reliance 
and personal independence. It places industry, skill, enterprise, and 
thrift at a discount, and idleness and mendicancy at a premium. It 
represents the confiscation of $140,000,000 of the tax-payers’ property. 
It not only represents conliscation, but deprives the country of this 
amount of circulating medium. It is congestion of the life-blood of 
commerce. It adds to the burden of every debt, of every mortgage, of 
every bond, of every item of local and general taxation. Its baleful 
influence, subtle, silent, and unseen, reaches through every channel of 
trade, over every field of labor, into every department of enterprise, 
around every branch of industry, and draws each closer every hour to 
the brink of panic and disaster. As the surplus of $140,000 flows each 
day into the public Treasury, the lines of credit throughout the coun- 
try are drawn with constantly increasing tension from manufacturer 
to wholesaler, from wholesaler to retailer, and from retailer to con- 
sumer. This increasing strain can not endure, and unless relief is 
furnished from the constant drain on the energies of the nation, and 
the debt-paying power of the people, the fabric of credit must break 
down and the country be plunged into bankruptcy and distress. In 
view of these plain and undeniable facts, Mr. Chairman, how admira- 
bly the President comprehends the situation when he says that ‘‘ it is 
a condition that confronts us, not a theory.’’ [Applause. ] 

Legislation is compromise. Especially is this true when it touches 
questions of taxation. The bill before usis not perfect. Its authors do 
not claim theattribute ofinfallibility. Itisacomposite measure, looking 
toward concrete justice. The right of amendment exists, and I reserve 
the privilege of exercising it. But, sir, in its general scope and features 
this bill responds to the oft-repeated demands of the people for a care- 
ful, just, and equitable revision of the tariff and reduction of taxation. 
Do gentleman imagine the country can be deceived by the cry of ‘‘ Free 
trade?’’? Why, Mr. Chairman, theaverage rate of duty under the Hamil- 
ton tariff of 1795, when our industries could truthfully plead infancy, 
was only 11.21 per cent. The war tariffof 1812 averaged only 32.76 per 
eent. The average rate on all imports under the tariff of 1832 was 
23.99 per cent., and on dutiable articles 38.25 per cent. Under the 
‘‘Compromise Tariff,’ of 1834, the average rate was 19.25 per cent. 
Under the Whigéariff of 1842, which was then considered radically pro- 
tective, the average rate of duty on imports was 26.92 per cent., and 
on dutiable articles 33.49 per cent. Under the Walker tariff of 1846 
the average rate on all imports was 23.20 per cent., and on dutiable ar- 
ticles 26.22 per cent. Under the tariff of 1857 the average rate was 
15.66 per cent., and on dutiable articles 20.12 per cent. Under the 
‘* Morrill war tariff’’ of 1861 the average rate on all imports was 34.74 
per cent., and on dutiable articles 40.74 percent. Under the schedule 
in the pending bill the proposed average rate on dutiable articles is 40 
per cent. The English tariff schedule contains only sixteen dutiable 
articles. The Morrill tariff schedule of 1861 contained less than fifteen 
hundred dutiable articles, while the Mills bill now under considera- 
tion embodies a schedule of over thirty-five hundred dutiable articles ! 

Sir, there is vastly more protection in this bill than there was in any 
of the various American tariffs previous to the late war, and even more 
protection than in the war tariff of 1861. In view of these incontro- 
vertible facts, what possible grounds are there for the long list of hys- 
terical prophecies about destruction to American industry, with which 
we have been entertained during the past four weeks? Dogentlemen, 
who for four years have slept on broken promises, imagine that the 
common sense of this nation can be deceived by their stale, hackneyed, 
irrelevant dissertations on British free trade? The whole question goes 
to the public conscience. All this antique eloquence about the Cob- 
den Club, and British gold may answer as mere vocal exercise, but 
will scarcely be accepted as compensation by the millions of American 
people who demand relief from contraction of the currency, derange- 
ment of business, destruction of values, and confiscation of property 
by excessive taxation. 

In my district, sir, there are over one thousand manufacturing estab- 
lishments, largeand small. The prosperity of these industries is bound 
up with the prosperity of the whole country. Were the pending meas- 
ure of a violent, reactionary, or revolutionary nature, I, acting under 
a primary obligation to my constituents, should oppose it. But, sir, 
it is not such; while on the other hand the exactions of excessive tax- 
ation, and the burdens of unequal laws, fall with peculiar weight on 
a vast majority of my people. We have the largest wagon, carriage, 
and plow factories in the world. On these articles there is a duty, but 
it affords no protection commensurate with the exactions collected from 
these manufacturers in way of increased cost of raw material. Plows 
manufactured in South Bend, Ind., are to-day turning the soil in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. After paying increased prices for 
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iron, steel, lumber, and paint, our manufacturers carry their product 
into a free-trade market and defy the pauper labor of the world. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I challenge any gentleman on this floor to indicate wherein the tariff 
protects either those manufacturers or their employés. Like the duty 
on the farmer’s wheat, the duty on wagons and plows may humbug 
some people into the support of ‘‘trusts’’ which swindle the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the workingman, but it adds not one farthing 
to the profit on the capital invested, nor one cent to the wages of the 
labor employed. [Applause.] These duties, however, shall remain, 
sir, as a matter of grace, until you give us freer iron and steel, and re- 
lease other raw materials from the control of the combine, and give 
them to our manufacturers at competitive instead of monopoly prices. 

I this day received a letter from a prominent manufacturer of fine 
carriages and harness in my district, in which he says: ‘Reduce the 
tariff on iron, steel, oils, and paints, and we can successfully contest ior 
any market in the world.’’ And he adds that his firm is *‘ now earry- 
ing its products into Germany, Mexico, and a number of the South 
American States.’’?’ Think you that the law which increases the cost 
of the raw material which these men use is beneficial to their industry 
or in any sense contributes to widen their market? 

Again, sir, I am in receipt of a communication from another gentle- 
man in my district, who is connected with one of the largest and most 
prosperous fine-vehicle factories in the United States, from which I 
take the liberty of quoting as follows: 


The following is a comparison of prices showing what we are obliged to pay 
for the finest Parisian vehicles and what they can be produced for in any first- 
class factory in this country: 


No. 756. Due (ladies’ driving phaeton) : 








Cost in Paris, 2,680 frances, equal to iabiiins $536. 0 

NOE BIOES FOG sone cc dvereseccscccsnsievcenccovccesbecenesecokesneon 475. 00 
No. 764. Phaeton (mail) : 

Oe i MEINE, WEEE ©0)... ..0cccscore cocsocnecesoreccncesessossesoessoossens 610. 10 

Sy We Ie MONO TOR oes ccccsceccscecs cassescccesoseestccccccessecesceess 550. 50 
No. 183, Coupé (Brougham): 

COREE FEE ies Pu ENO, GUURL £0..200.0 ceccceccccccsocccesccncssesccesscccesessosvere 760. 00 

Same can be duplicated here for................csc--ssscccssccsevccssee secsescorseass 725. 00 
No. 766. Landau (full leather top) : 

Coat in Paria, 5,000 frames, CGial C0......00:00200.ccccccscsccscocecscceseccocescvecs . 1,000.06 

Same can be duplicated here for 850, 00 
No. 184. Mylord (cabriolet) : 

Cost in Paris, 3,000 frances, equal to...... Sakctthadeniisle tilda iuegiamaputndenaeeaa Sete 690. 00 

BAMAS GUT WO QU UNONOE TOTO TOR ....osvcccccseceseccccssssecessse vessessesscoreeccvcsees 550. 00 
No. 186, Victoria (an eight-spring) : 

Cont in Paria, 6,100 frames, OGaal 60. ...... .cccccsecessssoscesosesccceseccosssesccconees 2, 020. 00 

Se i SN HINO RI sa ndcecnctetnccneses sostes osccovncs cesses vevsensossstsnseie 950, 00 


I might extend the list indefinitely, but the above will suffice, as the vehicles 
mentioned are representative ones of their class. 
Following is a schedule of wages paid tothe mechanics in this country who 
are employed in the construction of the vehicles named above: : 
Per day. 








Body-makers ..... beefs iii tch nc aise nelabebauil deta eoncoecsnsloiaetes Sivinactnnphweeiehtnantoin $3. 00 to $4.00 
PIII ncustaenleessneedemnibscesen ns soecee vlicassipssenetbecetdscingencneaetosashoeees 3.25 to 3.50 
Finishers..... bcenecdvesswuonieesbipinpinababentbGlsetteeaahons 2.00 
SIN Miistitncite ponsanvesvatadadyscdosnecieeneasoeesens ot 1.50 


Trimmers. 3.00 
FIG icc tin tnnsen canansstbnnines soonedanonegensondacnebsievsonsgedcretes unsebacodnedtvecasaceverse 

You will not fail to notice that our mechanics are quite liberally compensated, 
and notwithstanding this we are able to produce vehicles which are in every 
respect equal to those we buy in Paris, which latter are supposed to be pro- 
duced »y pauper labor. It is alla mistake to suppose that the tariff controls in 
fixing our rate of wages. We have to pay the market price fur our labor, and 
skill determines largely what that shall be. I might add that the oniy reason 
any carriages are imported from Paris is to satisfy the whims of some of the 
trade and discover any little novelties in fittings, ete., which may be brought 
out by the foreign designers. 

Mr. Chairman, the writer of this letter differs from me in politics, 
but being a man of convictions, with iarge commercial experience and 
good practical business sense, he declines to humbug himself, deccive 
others, or hazard the welfare of the country to subserve the selfish pur- 
poses of any political party. The Republican tariff commission of 1-83 
recommended a 20 per cent. reduction of the tariff. President Arthur 
and Secretaries of the Treasury Folger and McCulloch, all Republicans, 
recommended a revision, reformation, and reduction of the present 
tariff. ‘The Republican national convention of 1834 solemnly promised 
the people a revision and reformation of the tariff. Is it atall strange 
that many of the best men in the party believe that there was reason, 
sense, and patriotism in those recommendations and virtue in those 
promises, and now therefore utterly repudiate the proposed panacea 0! 
cheaper tobacco and freer delirium tremens? [Applause. ] 

Thanking the committee for this extension of time, permit me to 
observe that attention has been called to the wagon, carriage, and plow 
industries, more particularly for the purposes of illustration. Adimit- 
ting all that the most ultra ‘‘trast’’ tariff advocate claims, the bene- 
fits of the tariff can not follow our products beyond our own shores. 
In other words, the advantages of the tariff stop with compelling our 
own people to pay higher prices for our own products. On the other 
hand, the disadvantages of the tariff, if any such there be, follow our 
products into every foreign market they seek. 

For instance, our plows go into the British Isles and into many coun- 
tries of continental Europe. It is safe to say that some product ol 
American manufacture may be found for sale in every city of Europe. 
To my knowledge, vehicles manufactured in the city, in which | have 
the honor to reside, may be found to-day in Cape Town, South Africa, 
on the streets of Sydney, and Melbourne, Australia, in all the princi- 
pal cities of Mexico, and even in Persia, to say nothing of the South 
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American trade. Now, willit be claimed that a tariff which increas irked into : t r paid ag s, and used t i 
the cost of the lumber, iron, and steel in these vehicles to our manu s,and s . 10u | vs 
facturers does not plac e the latteratan absolute disadvantage in eve » hoodwink. che an } 4 ' ' 
foreign market where their products are offered for s PA 10t thes a t ‘ as : y , 
clear cases where American enterprise, American pluck, and A es, | n t DO | 
skill have pushed their products into the markets of the y i trict, nor i vy oth t ; ; 
virtue of, butin spite of, obstructive legislation ? chine ry in the facto ( q ) vO 

4 ‘*trust.’’ Mr. Chairman, is a combination of substantially all of t | for use on the farm or in the household. t p »of wh ” : 
manulacturers of the country engage d in any single industry. Phe | increased to pay these vast dividends 
purpose of sach combination is, first, to limit the product, and, second, The Jackson Mining Company ch the incr i price to th 
to advance or keep up the price. When the limit of the pro iuct fixed | jobber, the jobber passes 1t along to ‘ r manuitfa 1 ) man vet 
by the combine is reached, the laborer may seek work elsewhere or | urer must subtract a portion from the wages « ‘ mm ips | t 
starve by the roadside, while the consumer is plundered by the increased rtion himself, and pass the rest along to the i th ) 
price. The formation of a “‘trust’’ is only possible, first, wl he wagon, the grain-drill, the sewing machine, or the cook tov 
country contains a substantial monopoly of the natural produc Che market is the objective point toward wh ull the energies of the 
ing into the manufacture, or, second, when the tariff shuts ou i llacturer are direct Che « ts that det line his a 
eign competition, and thus protects the domestic combinati | to enter the market are, first, the cost of his plant; second, the cost ot 
monopoly of the market. George Stephenson once said, ‘‘ Where s raw material; th cost ibor i I e cost of trans 
bination is possible, competition is impossible.’’ Thetariff is portation. The price he pay ) 3 plant, or for his raw m 
to the *‘trust,’’ as it removes the element of competition and terial, or for transportation, is each determined by others The cost 
the hands of the American people while the combination goes through | these he can not control. The ( b ilone, he measurably 
their pockets. determines forhimself. If to npete in the market it becomes neces 


I herewith submit a list of a few American trusts, and couple with 
each the average rate of protection, the amount paid to labor, and the 
amount of profit which each trust reserves for itself: 
























e, | 282 
Ss avs 
| ocd ze ° 
| 590 Soo 
|} Th wo” 
Name of trust. | Ba los z 
Ss -_ 2D 
| $2 | 32 
eS Pt. 
2 | 3 
no 
Salt trust sauinaunenénakdidSipgnesiiguce : adel 50 $33 $25 
Earthen ware trust........... ba vsbaeniiinebecdin: tine 56 36 40 
Bessemer-steel trust S4 46 9 
Plow-steel trust 45 33 29 
General steel trust......... aneene panuaveouseinaseusns — 45 | 3 Y 
Nail trust .. : a bihnd oi subainiiaaiauiiaineenibis adidas 45 | 22 
General iron trust 5 | 3 
Copper trust 24 | 2 
Zine trust 5 25 
Lead trust cocenl 7 4 65 
GRIMS BEIGE . ..ccsccseccceccce & } 5 
Soap trust pabasen-<iminuntedennmnetaes secusenatets cosets 26 | lg 
EP ONEE GNONDO uc ccbmcncoasnecwecncivencseusecesenes 54 | M5 } 
Rubber-shoe trust. ...........0 .ccceecesceessceeeees 5 ) 24 


Paper-bag trust 
Cordage trust 


> 
Envelope trust ........ event dainiéidipadiiedtelicite ai 25 a”) il 
3 
) 


Average dap teaceaidsneteanpecesnite descsnpndees 24 

This list was prepared by Henry J. Philpot, of Des Moines, lowa, 
evidently with much study and care. To it might be added many 
other trusts, which are laying the millions of consumers in this coun 
try under contribution to secure colossal fortunes to the few 

In an equity suit brought by some of the stockholders of the Jack- 
son Iron Mining Company, in the Lake Superior region of Michigan 
in 1853, the secretary of that company was put on the witness stand, 
and under oath admitted that from the organization of the company in 
1863 up to that time, they had declared a sum total of dividends otf 
1,785 per cent.; that the original capital stock was $300,00C; that the 
dividends declared amounted to $5,355,000: that the plant was in 1883 
worth $1,500,000. An average annual dividend of 89} per cent. for 


sary to reduce the cost of his finished product, labor is the first to suf- 
fer. 

In brief, sir, it issusceptible of mathematical demonstration that our 
high tariff on raw material, first, increases the cost of such raw material 
to our manufacturer; second, it increases the cost of the manufacturer's 
plant; third, it decreases the wages of labor; fourth, it depletes the home 
market by decreasing the purchasing power of wages and of farm prod 
ucts; fifth, it narrows our foreign market by reducing our power of su 

essful competition, and finally, as a natural sequence of the foregoit 
it lessens the employment, wastes the energies, and destroys the oppo! 
tunities of American workingmen. 

Why can not 80,000 skilled American workingmen be employed in 


making coppet wire, copper bolts. copper screws, copper kettles cop 
per boilers, and a hundred other arti 


own market and those foreign markets now monopolized by the Brit 


es of copper ware to supply our 





ish? Simply because American manufacturers are charged double } 
for raw copper produced in this country, while the same copper ts 


actually sold to the British manufacturer, after paying transportation, 


rices 





it rates much cheaper than to our own. Our 4 cents a pound duty 


shuts out foreign copper, doubles the price of domestic copper, dis 
ages and prevents domestic manufacture leaves American labor in 
| idleness or to seek employment in other trades, while tore 1 Cap 


| tal and foreign labor control the market and laugh at the monst 
S | 


stupidity that shuts American capital and American labor ont « 


eign markets, and destroys their power at home. We put up 
against the copper ores of South America, and Bra l, and other Soutna 
American countries retaliate by shutting out American flour rhe 


American manufacturer, the American mechanic, the American con 
sumer of copper goods, the American farmer, and the American miller 
are swindled by the operation of the law, and yet the attorneys of the 
mine owners insist that this tariff must be kept intact under the de 
lusive cry of protection to American labor! Freer raw material means 


more employment, better waves, larger opportunities, cheape yas 





vider markets, and increased individual and general prosperity 
Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, in the course of this debate about 


a ‘* home market It is sought to give to thisempiricism the strengih 





i respectability of a theory. Considered as a theory, reduced to its 


last analysis, it finds its neatest application in the of the savage 


li 
who builds his own hut, clothes himself with the skin of the wild 
beast, constructs his own canoe, hunts hisown gar and declares per 
petual non-intercourse against his dusky neighbors. He is his own 
home market. 


To him commerce is a swindle Producing all t 


twenty years, and an addition of 400 per cent. to the value of the orig ticles he consumes, he improves in the production of non« ] h 

inal plant in the same time, shows the languishing condition of an bravely maintains his commercial independence He scorns 

‘‘infant industry,’’ which all this time was clamoring for protection dependence of the civilized dupe who sarrounds himself with abund 

against the pauper labor of Europe. ance of food, clothing, and shelter, and hundreds of articl ul 
lhe Quincy Copper Mining Company, of Michigan, paid an average | minister to his physical, intellectual, and moral wants, « 


annual dividend of 50 per cent. for the ten years preceding 1881, and 
the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company paid in dividends last year 
92,250,000 on an investment of less than $1,000,000. It will be re 
membered in this connection that copper had a war tariff of 2 cents per | 
pound, and now enjoys a peace tariff of 4 cents per pound. A member | 
of the Edgar A. Thomson Steel Works, located at Braddock, Pa., ad- | 
mits to a member of the Committee on Ways and Means of this House 
that he drew out of that establishment as dividend in a single year the 
sum of $1,500,000, or $5,000 per day, to say nothing of the undivided | 
profits. This firm is protected by a tariff of $17 per ton on steel rails 
and $27.50 a ton on steel beams, and yet their wou $s are at this hour 
surrounded by a cordon of Pinkerton’s brass-buttoned mandarins to 
protect imported foreign labor inside, shoot the life out of struggling 
American workingmen outside, and guaranty absolute free trade in 
labor ! 

Illustrations might easily be multiplied, Mr. Chairman, but these 
will suffice. How well such beneficiaries of our present tariff can afford 
to overwhelm Congress with tons of white paper and barrels of ink, | 





having been made by a different workman in a different part 


world, and for each of which articles he has given t pro 
own labor in return. To this savage every friend ipproa 
neighbor is a cunning and insidiousassault on his ‘‘ infantindust 

In view of the fact, sir, that there are to-day at least thirty-five 
trusts in this country, lessening production and keeping up prices, the 
theory of a home market for our manufactured products searcely re 
quires notice. Thirty-two of these trusts are directly protected and 
largely maintained by the tarifi Cheir first function is to limit the 


production of the very articles that are to go to the market. TI I 
creation of a home market by prevention of production. Their second 
function is to keep up and even advance the price of the article 
trust. Thisiscreation of a home market by destroying the cap 
of consumers to go into the market and buy. I refer particularly to 
those industries now organized in trusts, because they illustrate di- 
rectly the abuse of the power of taxation which it is the duty of Con- 
gress to correct and reform. 

But it is to the American farmer that the home-market argument is 
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addressed with peculiar fervor and assurance. We have had twenty- 
seven years of high protective tariff. In 1860 our farmers sold 90 per 
cent. of their products at home; in 1870 they sold 80 per cent. of their 


products at home; in 1880 they sold only 70 per cent. of their products 


at home. ‘Thus the farmer’s home market has each year been propor- 
tionately decreased instead of increased. Thirty per cent. of his prod- 
uct must go abroad and compete with the markets of the world. This 
30 per cent., which goes into the free-trade market of the world, fixes 


the price of the 70 per cent. that remains at home. For if his product 
would bring one cent more at home than abroad, not one dollar’s 
worth would be sent abroad. The American farmer to-day buys every- 
thing he has to buy in a protected market at protected prices and sells 
everything he has to sell at prices fixed in a free-trade market. 

In 1884 our farmers furnished 72 per cent. of our total exports, while 
manufactures furnished lessthan17 percent. ‘The non-protected farmer 
furnishes nearly three-fourths of our exports, while other industries 
furnish the remainder. So when American obstructive legislation 
breeds hostility abroad, the American farmer is the first victim of re- 
taliation. American trusts demand and secure a high protective tariff 
against France, and France gets even by shutting out the American 
** hog product ’’ and breadstuffs. We declare war against the prod- 
ucts of Germany, and Germany shuts out American meats, breadstufis, 
butter, cheese, and other farm and dairy products. Within the past 
three years there has been a gradual proportionate decrease in our ag- 
ricultural exports, traceable in a large degree to the retaliatory meas- 
ures of other nations against the United States. The farmer is pre- 
sented with the red-hot end of the tariff poker at every point along the 
line. 





every point in this struggle the fact stands out that the tariff is the 
combine’s protection and the laborer’s tax. [Applause. ] 

Why, sii, it is notorious that it is in the protected districts of Penn- 
sylvania that occur our frequent carnivals of strikes, lock-outs, reduc- 
tion of wages, and insolent and brutal treatment of labor. It is from 
there that the red prophecies of danger are flecked athwart our indus- 
trial horizon. It is there that the State militia is called into reguisi- 
tion to overawe and terrorize workingmen. It is there that Pinker- 
ton’s thugs compel labor to contract under the duress of the bayonet 
or starve by the roadside. It is there that, while the Government by 
the tariff holds up the hands of the people while the trusts go through 
their pockets, all the powers of the State are invoked to secure abso- 
lute free trade in labor. 

It has been asserted with constant repetition during this debate that 
reduction of the tariff always means panics and consequent widespread 
distress to labor. This assertion isa perversion of history. It has not 
even the force of coincidence, to say nothing of the strength of cause 
and effect to sustain it. With equal and even greater consistency it 
might be said that a high protective tariff leads to panic and bank- 
ruptcy. It was under the present tariff that our country suffered the 
most terrific and widespread commercial collapse in its history. From 
1873 to 1879 there was a continuous succession of financial disasters; 

| the nation was strewn with the wrecks of sixty thousand bankrupt- 
cies; enterprise was paralyzed, labor crushed, and a million men on our 
| public highways as tramps. Men and women by the thousand went to 


the verge of starvation, and children cried for the crusts of charity. 


Our courts were filled with litigation, our poor-houses with paupers, 
and our penitentiaries with criminals. The red flag of confiscation 


Why, Mr. Chairman, there is not a trust in this country but that | was flaunted from every court-house in the land, and homes passed by 


finds the farmer its best subject for plunder. The mine owners may 
divide their millions in dividends each year; who pays them? These 
millions attach to the metal, and follow it into the plow, the wagon, 
the nail, the barbed wire, the stove, into every article containing iron, 
steel, or other metal on the farm orinthe household. These increased 
prices, which pay vast dividends, can be passed from the mine owner 
to the jobber, from the jobber to the manufacturer, from the manufact- 
urer to the wholesaler, from the wholesaler to the retailer, and from 
the retailer to the farmer, but there they are fastened. The bill is 
charged up against the farmer—tariff, bounty, profits, and all—and he 
has no possible eseape from it. Yet the farmer is appealed to to resist 
a revision and reformation of the tariff. 

Permit me to observe, sir, with becoming modesty, that I enjoy the 
distinction of having worked on a farm until I reached my majority. 
I know something of the struggles of our agricultural classes. Con- 
stituting nearly one-half of our population, their interests are entitled 
to the most serious consideration. When it is said that the American 
farmers, as a class, have prospered commensurately with the improve- 
ments in the means of production I repudiate the assertion as utterly 
without foundation. ‘The sickle, the cradle, the reaper, the marsh 
harvester has each been swept aside by the inventive genius of the age, 
and the self-binder is in the field. Where twenty men gathered the 
harvest with the sickle, three do it now with the self-binder. Other 
improved forms of farm machinery have supplanted the old and ruder 
patterns. ‘The farmer, who has thus multiplied his productive power in 
every direction, works long hours, practices close economy, makes sacri- 
fices of personal comforts right and left, and yet the great body of Amer- 
ican farmers are engaged in a desperate struggle to keep even, and a 
large percentage are fighting their battles along the very border-line of 
subsistence. According to the last report of the commissioner of labor 
of Michigan 42 per cent. of the farms of that State are under mortgage. 
There are over $175,000,000 of mortgages on the farms of Indiana. 
Many of the other Western States are still more heavily incumbered. 
The exactions of excessive taxation, and many of the millions of dollars 
which go each year to the trusts and the combines, are extorted from the 
farmer in a hundred ways, subtle and unseen, but the mortgage which 
these exactions force on his home is the living fact that follows him 
from day to day, and month to month, as an ever-present shadow. The 
present tariff supports the farmer as the rope supports the criminal. 
{ Applause. | 

With the further indulgence of the committee, Mr. Chairman, I in- 
viteattention to a few facts touching the distinctively labor feature of the 
tariff question. If the tariff protects labor, American workingmen, 
after twenty-seven years of protection, should be universally prosper- 
ous, contented, and happy. Yet the third annual report of Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, shows that in 
the six years ending with 1886 there were strikes in 22,336 establish- 
mentsin thiscountry. Ofthese, 18,342, or 82.12 per cent., were ordered 
by labor organizations. During the same period there were lock-outs 
in 2,182 establishments. Of eae 1,753, or 80.34 per cent., were or- 
dered by combinations of managers. Of the strikes, 16,692, or 74.74 per 
cent., and of the lock-outs, 1,981, or 90.8 per cent., were in the States 
of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, where 
protection is said to have showered its blessings on the laboring man. 
‘These facts point like index-fingers to the terrific struggle between 
the trusts and the combines for their millions of dividends on one hand, 
and the millions of wage-earners battling against poverty, hunger, and 
starvation for themselves, their wives, and children on the other. At 


the thousand under the hammer of the auctioneer. I do not attribute 
all these disasters to the protective tariff, but rather to a reactionary 
financial policy that involved a monstrous crime against the American 
people. But the tariff did nothing to mitigate the evil, and to the ex- 
tent, sir, that it unbalanced the forces of production, distribution, and 
consumption, it aggravated and prolonged it. 

Comparisons, Mr. Chairman, are often misleading. Especially is this 
true of comparison of wages between countries in which the conditions 
of production are radically different. Density of population, dearness 
of land, vast standing armies, and expensive aristocracies are among the 
conditions in European countries. In England the population numbers 
400 to the square mile, in the United Statesonly 15. If instead of 60,- 
000,000 there were 600,000,000 population in the United States the con- 
ditions between the latterand European countries would not even then 
be equal. But, aside from these considerations, comparisons may sug- 
gest too much for the comfort of the ultra protectionist. Under the 
same tariff the Massachusetts farm hand gets $15 per month and the 
California farm hand $35 per month. The gentleman from Philadel- 
phia [Mr. O’ NEILL], himself a Republican and protectionist, admitted 
on this floor only a few days ago, that the average wages in New York 
City were 40 per cent. higher than in Philadelphia. Wages in free- 
trade England are 40 per cent. higher than in protected Germany, 50 
per cent. higher than in protected Austria and Italy, 75 per cent. higher 
than in protected Spain, and at least twenty times higher than in China, 
with her thousand years of protection. Now, no single one of these 
facts by itself proves anything; but all taken together show the folly of 
the assertion that a protective tariff always means higher wages, and 
that different systems of taxation account for the different rate of wages 
in different countries. Indeed, sir, the only plain truth which compari- 
sons among European countries where conditions are similar disclose is, 
that low wagesand protection are there found together, while the high- 
est rate of wages prevails in free-trade England. 

Not the labor which subsists on least, but that which produces most 
in a given time is the best able to take and hold the market. When 
building railroads in India, Brassey found high-priced English labor 
more profitable than 12 cents a day native labor. The $3 a day labor 
which produces $4 worth per day for the employer is cheaper than the 
$1 a day labor that produces $1.10 worth per day for the employer. I 
know a builder of large experience who testifies that the American brick- 
layer is cheaper at $4 per day than the French bricklayer at $2 per day. 
By a consular report recently issued from the State Department it is 
shown that the average labor cost for weaving per day in Switzerland 
is 49 cents, in England 65 cents, while in the United States it is from 
80 cents to $1.12. But the average cost for weaving per 100 yards in 
Switzerland is 60 cents, in England 55 cents, and in the United States 
40 cents. So $1 of wages in the United States pays for the weaving 
of 250 yards, while in England it would pay for the weaving of less than 
190 yards, and in Switzerland less than 167 yards. 

The productive power of labor determines its competing power, and 
in this American labor leads the world. Both Mr. Evarts and Mr. 
Blaine, when Se@etary of State, claimed that by reason of his supe- 
rior intelligence and skill the American mechanic produced from two 
to three times as much in a day as the average European mechanic. 
Then why the constant dread of European competition? The Amer- 
ican workingman is to-day selling his laborin a free, competitive market, 
and buying his subsistence in a tariff-protected monopoly market. — 

But they tell us that the nation under our tariff has grown rich. 
Yes, intelligence, skill, genius, industry, and pluck have multiplied 
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ifornia. Carving Hebraicstatutes on tables of stone amid the thunders 
of Mount Sinai would furnish more employment than printing protec- 
tion statutes at the rate of 100,000 per houron an improved power-press. 
Walking from the Atlantic to the Pacific would furnish more labor 
than sweeping across the continent ina palacecar. Then why not de- 
vise a system to protect the Pennsylvania banana against the Florida 
banana, the Lake Superior fig against the California fig, the stone carver 
against the printing-press, and the pedestrian against the steam-engine? 
True, the statute could amend no law of nature. The natural con- 
ditions would remain, as before, against Pennsylvania, Lake Superior, 
the stone-carver, and the pedestrian, and in favor of Florida, Califor- 
nia, the printing-press, and the steam-engine. The law, however, 
might succeed in forcing labor into unprofitable employment, and lay 
the great mass of American people under contribution to make up for 
the waste of labor, capital, and natural resources. Pennsylvania ba- 
nanas thus protected ought to be worth at least $1 apiece, the Lake 
Superior figs $10 a pound, and the census-takers would find that we 
were rich! 

It occurs to me, sir, that the fundamental error underlying this con- 
troversy is the evident misconception of the real question involved. It 
is no longer a question of production. The problem of production has 
been solved. Its solution has been accomplished, not by statute, but 
by the 250,000 inventions that have leaped from the human brain. 
[Applause.] By the intelligent application of the forces of nature the 
productive power of the American people has been multiplied from ten 
to a thousand fold. With such swiftness has our power of production 
increased that we to-day behold the spectacle of combinations on all 
sides to arrest its progress and keep up prices against the cheapening 
force of American skill and invention. 

The great question which now confronts this country and the world 
is the problem of distribution. Toward the solution of this problem 
we have tunneled mountains, spanned rivers, and bound up the conti- 
nent with railroads and telegraph lines. Millions are spent each year 
to break down the barriers of nature, improve our rivers and harbors, 
and liberate internal commerce. Appropriations of the public moneys 
are made to blow out the rocks at Hell Gate and remove obstruc- 
tions from the highway of nations. By American genius, in its intel- 
ligent application of electricity, time and space are eliminated from 
human calculation and the nations of the earth brought face to face. 
But against all this stands obstructive class legislation fortifying the 
privileges of the few against the processes of natural justice to the 
many. 

in spite of all these improvements and expenditures the powers of 
production surpass the powers of distribution. Back of the obstruc- 
tive statute the centripetal force of production outruns the centrifugal 
force of distribution, and draws all forms of productive industry each 
hour nearer the vortex of universal monopoly. Back of the statute 
are intrenched the trust, the pool, and the combine, gathering splendid 
fortunes for the tens from the labor, the sacrifices, and the misfortunes 
of the millions. Of what avail, sir, is the infinite superiority of the 
American mechanic if he is denied a foreign market for the product of 
his labor and subjected to the caprice and exactions of the combina- 
tions at home? Imitating our example, with a justificatian we have 
not, the fellah of Egypt, theryotof India, the serf of Russia, the mon- 
grels of Central America, the pygmies of Terra del Fuego, as well as 
the more advanced and civilized people of the earth, can intrench 
themselves in parchment to the teeth and laugh at the superior genius, 
skill, and natural resources of America. 

Already are the European and the South American states throwing 
out their hostile lines in retaliation on our external trade and narrow- 
ing our foreign markets. Thedoctrine of international obstruction, like 
Macbeth’s ‘* bloody instruction, which, being taught, returns to plague 
the inventor,’’ is bearing its fruits in a restricted market to our farmers 
and limited employment to our labor. On all sides the ‘‘ingredients 
of our poisoned chalice are commended to our own lips.’’ American 
genius, American skill, American energy, American pluck, American 
courage, and American perseverance place America in an overwhelm- 
ing majority against the world. But in the rivalry of nations, in the 
domain of obstructive legislation, the weakest and meanest people under 
the sun may print their parchment and defy our power. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, no one need be deceived. The issue 
is broad, plain, and distinct. The Government must have money to 
pay its expenses, its debts, the pensions to its soldiers. A large pro- 
portion of this money must be raised by customs taxation. Sufficient 
taxes must be thus collected, added to our internal revenue, to defray 
all the expensesof the Government economically administered. Within 
these limits I favor a discriminating tariff. At every point I would 
give American labor the benefit of the doubt, but let a measure of the 
regulating power of competition loose among the American combines, 
and compel them to allow freer raw material to our manufacturers and 
cheaper necessaries of life to our consumers. Reduce the surplus in the 
public Treasury, and leave the present excess of taxes in the pockets 
of the people. 

Opposed to all this stand the privileged combinations of the country 
to whom has been farmed out the power of taxation. They are arrayed 
in solid phalanx in favor, not of protection to infants, but monopoly for 








giants; not in favor of keeping up the price of what labor has to sell, 
bat of what labor has to buy; not in favor of moderate taxation and 
economic government, but in favor of excessive taxation and profligate 
expen itures; not in favor of that fundamental principle of equal jus- 
tice to all, which forms the very substructure of this Republic, but in 
favor of the principle of special privileges to the few, which corrupts 
government and destroys the welfare of the many. On such an issue, 
and with such a cause, we confidently appeal from the clamor of greed, 
of privilege, and of power on this floor to the millions on the farms and 
in the workshops ot the country, on whose shoulders at last fall the bur- 
dens of government, and in whose hearts at last rests the satety of our 
institutions. [Prolonged applause. ] 





APPENDIX. 
[From report of Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Arthur. } . 


First. That the existing duties upon raw materials which are to be used in 
manufactures should be removed. 

Second. That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those least 
able to bear the burden of taxation shall be reduced. 


[Secretary of the Treasury Folger, 1882.] 


It is believed that the time has arrived when a reduction of the duties on 

nearly all the articles in our tariff is demanded and feasible. 
[Message of President Arthur to Congress.] 

Irecommend an enlargement of the free-list so as to include within it the 
numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue, a simplification of the 
complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manufactures, partic- 
ularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, and a substantial reduction of the duties 
upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, wool, and woolen goods. 


[Hon. James A. Garfield, House of Representatives, March 10, 1871.] 


I was surprised at a remark of the distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 
He asserted that there is no item in the whole tariff that can stand alone on its 
own merits, but that all must be taken in a lump in order tostand. That coal 
must take salt by the hand, and they, too, must take something else by the hand; 
and thus all interests unite with all forces before they can make a stand before 
the country. If this remark be true it strikes a blow at the whole tariff system, 
a blow Iam not willing to strike. I am unwilling to admitthat bad taxes must 
be tied to good ones and thus be kept afloat. 

[Report of Republican Tariff Commission, 1883.] 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by the mere indiscriminate popular 
clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that 
which has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our na- 
tional industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commis- 
sion regards not only as due recognition of a public sentiment and a measure 
of justice, but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, and which, 
though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial tothe 
special interests affected by such reduction. No rates of defensive duties except 
for the establishment of new industries which more than equalize the condi- 
tions of labor and capital with those of foreign competitors can be justified. Ex- 
cessive duties or those above such standard of equalization are positively in- 
jurious to the interests which they are supposed to benefit. 

* * * * * e * 

If the reduction reaches the amount at which the commission has aimed an: 
if there is any truth in the allegation of the opponents of the present econom ic 
system, that a duty on articles such as are produced in this country, whether i: 
manufactures or agriculture, enhances the price to the consumer, not only o 
what is imported but of the whole domestic production, to an amount of whic! 
the duty is the measure, the reduction proposed by the commission would bene- 
fit consumers to the extent of hundreds of millions of doliars. 


[Hon. Joun SHERMAN, June 9, 1868. ] 


Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in civil 
ization; every obstacle to a free exchange is born of the same narrow, despotic 
spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peaceful commerce; 
every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption ; every facility to a 
free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and productions, and pro 
motes civilization. 


{Hon. Preston B. Pius, United States Senator, January 11, 1883.) 


Who pays these taxes? When the manufacturer of iron comes to the Senat: 
and says‘ I can live, or I can make a ome if a certain duty isimposed,”’ what 
is he saying? He is simply saying ‘If you give mea certain duty you put it i: 
my power to charge over that duty as an additional tax on the farmers of th: 
United States.” 

{Hon. Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, United States Senate, 1857.] 

Since the reduction of duties on raw materials in England, since wool was ad- 
mitted free, her woolen manufactures have so increased, so prospered, that the 

roduction of native wool increased more than 100 per cent, The experience o! 

cngland, France, and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom of that policy whic! 
makes the raw material duty free. Let us profit by their example. 


(Hon. Ralph Beaumont, chairman of sy National Labor Legislation Commit- 
tee. 


For twenty-five years we have had this “ protection’’ Mr. Blaine offers us, 
and we have made more millionaires and more paupers under thatsystem than 
were ever made in a civilized country on the earth in the same time before. 


[Resolution adopted at a mass meeting of , Petes at Philadelphia, April 
19, 1888, 

Resolved, That we emphatically protest against petitions to Congress that 
have been or are being signed in the mills and factories, either under the direc- 
tion of the foreman or otherwise, being accepted as the free expression of th 
sentiments of workingmen., as the manner in which these signatures are pro- 
cured is but a species of slavery. 

[Andrew Jackson’s message to Congress.] 

The ambition which leads me on is an honest desire and a fixed determina- 
tionto * * * persuade my countrymen, so far as I may, that it is not ina 
splendid Goverament su rted by powerful monopolies and aristocratical es- 
tablishments that they will find happiness or their liberties protection ; but in 
a plain m, void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to none, dis- 

nsing its blessings like  dews of heaven, unseen and unfelt save in the 
iecheeus and beauty they contribute to produce. 

[Grover Cleveland's message, December, 1887.] 


When we consider that the theory of our industries guaranties to every citi- 
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zen the full enjoyment of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with only 
such deduction as may be his share towards the careful and economical main 

tenance of the Government which protects him, it is plain that the exaction of 
more than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of American 
fairness an:'! justice. This wrong inflicted upon those who bear the burden of 
national taxation, like other wrengs, multiplies a brood of evil consequences 

The public Treasury, which should only exist as a conduit conveying the peo- 
ple’s tribute to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes a hoarding-place 
for money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the people's use, thus crippling 
our national energies, suspending our country’s development, preventing in- 
vestment in productive enterprise, threatening financial disturbance, and in- 
viting schemes of public plunder. 


Restoration of Certain Pablic Lands Contained in the Parishes 


Tammany, Tangipahoa, Livingston, and Washington, in the 
State of Louisiana. 


REMARKS 


‘ 


I 
HON. SAMUEL M. ROBERTSON, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 18, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 6115) restoring to the Florida parishes of the State of Louisi- 


ana certain public lands as compensation to the people thereof for lands dis- 
posed of by the United States Government at the Montpelier and Greensburgh 
land offices in said State, now pending before the House Committee on the 


Public Lands. 
Mr. ROBERTSON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The interesting incidents surrounding the origin 
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the 30th day of April, at Paris, France ceded I 1 
States by treaty, after long and continued anxiety and d ! yn and 
a severe diplomatic battle as to boundaries, France being represented 
at that time by M. Barbé Marbois, who is so well known to the un- 
try as the author of the History ot | 
ceded to the United States without a definite understandin: to 
boundary or extent ot the territory 
lidefanso, witha « hange of the word *“*‘ retrocede to the word 
in the American text. Notwithstanding the great « rence these 
two words, and ‘‘retrocede,’’ in mea they were treated 
as synonyms by the American translation of the treaty and ve 1 
to a long-continued controversy in the interpretation o , 


‘*cede 


~— ; a ae : : | the treaty. 
of East and West Feliciana, East Baton Rouge, St. Helena, St. | “\ 


Not only was there no doubt on the part of France that under t 
treaty the Floridas were not ceded it it was clearly and e1 
ally stated to Mr. Livingst l 
gotiations, that they had not been ceded in the treaty of St. Lidetfonso, 
and were still the provinces of Spain. 

The great anxiety on the partof the I 
of the uninterrupted commerce of the Mississippi River, and 
larly to preclude all possibility of the acquisition or the co 
commerce of this river by England as a consequence of the w 
pending in Europe, caused our Government to iv propert 
time with indefinite description and doubtful boundary, with the hope 
of acquiring by strategy that which they were unab 
money or proffered commercial advantages. The name *‘ Lo na 
was applied to country varying in extent in different periods of Listory. 
Colonial possessions were at the time of the early settlement of the 


on, our mini 





| country bounded by imaginary lines which were always a 


of the claim upon which this bill is founded will demand investigation | 


of the diplomatic correspondence upon the question of the purchase of 
Louisiana, and the treaties preceding that event between the powers 
under whose jurisdiction the extent of this country had been. 

On November 3, 1762, by secret treaty, France ceded Louisiana to 
Spain. According to the cession Louisiana lay west of the Mississippi 
River, including, on the east side, the island of Orleans. 

The boundary of this island, which was somewhat triangular in 
shape, began at the mouth of the river Iberville, now called the Man 
chac, the mouth of which was closed by General Jackson in the war of 


1812, down the middie of the Iberville to the Amite, down the middle | 


of the river Amite, through the middle of Lake Maurepas and Lake | 


Pontchartrain to the Gulf. 

In 1763 a definite treaty was entered into between France, Spain, and 
England, The secret treaty of 1762, in so faras Spain and France were 
concerned, was, in relation to the boundary of the country ceded to 


Spain, ratified by them; and France did then cede to England all of | 


her possessions east of the Mississippi and north of the island of Or- 
Jeans, which included the provinces of East and West Florida. This 
treaty was concluded on the 10th of February, 1763. In 1795, by a 
treaty between the United States and Spain, the thirty-first degree of 
latitude was fixed as the northern boundary between the United States 
and Spanish possessions. 


During the occupancy of England the territory ceded by France was 


divided into two provinces, East and West Florida. The boundary of 
the latter extended from the Mississippi to the river Perdido. The 


remaining province comprised that portion of the cession east of the | 


Perdido. These names were well established and well known to 


France, England, and Spain, and particularly to the United States, be- | 


ing always named in diplomatic correspondence and elsewhere as the 
Floridas. 


dispute between the three powers of Europe as to the extent 
possessions, the matter frequently being referred to the arbitra 


Che war of 1756, in which France lost her Canadian provinces, 





ari 
had its origin in this fruitful source of controversy. 
But, sir, at the time of its purchase in 1803, there 
the mind of Spain and France, as well as England, each of which had 
yossessed it, that the Floridas formed no part ol Louisiana, which had 
1 1762 been ceded to Spain, and it inelu led the French p ssessions 
west of the Mississippi and the island of Orle This matter is 
» clearly stated by Mr. Webster in an argument before the Supreme 


was no doubt in 
} 


ins only. 





Court, in a very interesting case, that I quote from it the following 
extract: 
Iivw did the parties understand the t ty of 1763? 
The letter of L’Abbadie, | Laws United States, 442, show ws con 
| sidered that the whole of Louisiana was the property of Sp ‘3 





it was admitted that the whole of Lou ina lay west of the 
1783, Spain, recovering the left bank from Eneland, received it as Florida 

may be emphatically inquired whether it is reconcilable to sound principles to 
go back to the timesof uncertain and contentious claims, or to the time of fixed 


and acknowledged rights. A contemporaneous exposition of the treaty of St 








Ildefonso is obtained from the acts of the parties to that treaty When, on the 
20th of November, 1803, Spain delivered Louisiana to France, she delivered noth- 


ing on the eastern side of the river. 

In support of the truth of the assertion that the United States had 
full knowledge of the difference between the Floridas and Louisiana it 
will be necessary to quote a portion of a letter from Mr. Madison, then 
Secretary of State, to Mr. Livingston, the minister to France, dated 
September 28, 1801, concerning the pending negotiations for the pur- 
chase of Louisiana: 

In the next place it will deserve to be tried if France will make over to the 
United States the Floridas not included in the cession to her from Spain, or at 
least West Florida, through which several of our rivers, particularly th port- 
ant Mobile, empties into the sea, etc. 

In a letter from Mr. Livingston tothe Secretary of State, dated April 

YF ~ I 
24, 1802, I find the following: 

The business most interesting to us,that of Louisiana, still remains in the 

state it was. The minister will give no answer to any inquiries I make on that 


| subject. He will not say what their boundaries are, what their intentions, or 


In 1779, about eighteen years after the treaty in which the Floridas | 


had been ceded to England, Spain took forcible possession of West | 


Florida by passing her troops over the mouth of the river Iberville and 
establishing a garrison. In 1783, in a treaty between England and 
Spain, the Floridas were ceded to Spain by the former. Spain took 
actual possession and held these provinces in so far as she was concerned 
until the treaty of 1819, when she ceded the Floridas, East and West, by 
name to the United States. During a portion of that period, and, in 
fact, to as late as 1810, she exercised the right of domain over them; 
disposed of the land, by grants and otherwise, to the inhabitants of the 


when they are to take possession, and what appears very extraordinary to m¢ 
is by a letter which I have just received from Mr. Pinckney we find that he st 


supposes that the Floridasare not included in the cession, and he write e that 
he has made propositions to purchase them, which lies before the mi: I h 





whom he is to have conference. 
Mr. Pinckney was at that time minister toSpain. In another letter 
from M;. Livingston to Chevalier d’Azara, dated May 28, 1802, it 


| stated: 


country, which have long been the subject of controversy in the courts | 


of the United States and in Congress. 

By the very secret treaty of St. Ildefonso, entered into in 1800 be- 
tween Spain and France, the former ceded to the latter the province of 
Louisiana in the following words: 


His Catholic Majesty promises and engages to retrocede to the French Re- 
public, six months after the full and entire execution of the stipulations herein 
relative to his royal highness the Duke of Parma, the colony or province of 
Louisiana, with the same extent that it now has in the hands of Spain and that 
it had when France possessed it, and such as it should be after the treaty sub- 
sequently entered into betwech Spain and other states. 


The text of this treaty, beyond what is here stated, was not made 
known to the world, not even to our negotiators in 1803. In 1803, on 


Itis generally understood that Spain has madea cession of I 
And then in another part of this same letter he states 
I take the liberty to ask, sir (if the Floridas are inc i in the i to 


what stipulation the cession con ns secur to the I 


France”), 
this important privilege 

In answer to that portion of the lette: 
Chevalier d’ Azara says: 

I want to inform you that the affair concerning which you have addressed 
me, not having passed through my hands, I am unable to give all the informa- 
tion which you desire. It appears certain, however, that the treaty ceding 
Louisiana has been concluded, but I am of the opinion that the Floridas are not 
comprised in the cession. 


In a letter from Mr. Livingston to Mr. Madison, dated November 2, 
1802, is the following: 

Florida is not, as I before told you, included in the cession 

The primary object of these negotiations with France was not for the 


States 


which relates to Louisiana 
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purpose of obtaining the whole of Louisiana, but simply for the pur- 
pose of obtaining New Orleansand the Floridas. Showing still further 
that Louisiana was not considered to include the Floridas, I quote the 
following: 


The French Republic is understood to have become the proprietor, by the 
cession of Spain in the year , of New Orleans as a part of Louisiana, if not of the 
Floridas also, If the Floridas should not have been included in the cession, it 


is not improbable that they will have since been added to it, 


So continues the doubt about the acquisition throughout the entire 
diplomatic correspondence, both France and Spain emphatically stating 
that in the cession made at St. Ildefonso of Louisiana, Spain did not 
transfer the Floridas, and they were the proper authorities to interpret 
their treaty of 1800. On the 20th of May, 1803, twenty days after the 
signing of the treaty ceding Louisiana, Mr. Livingston writes a letter 
to the Secretary of State, from which the following are extracts: 

The subject of this letter is too important to admit of delay. 

* ao * * * * . 

I informed you long since that, on inquiring whether the Floridas were within 
the cession of Spain, l was told by M. Marbois that he was sure that Mobile was, 
but could not answer further. 1 believed his information incorrect, because I 
understood that Louisiana, as it then was, made the object of the cession; and 
that since the possession of the Floridas by Great Britain they had changed 
thei: ames. 

t ca me * a * * 

I ace wding)ly insisted, with M. Marbois, at the time we negotiated, that this 
would te considered as within our purchase. He neither assented nor denied. 
but said that all they received from Spain was intended to be conveyed to us, 

I asked him what orders had been given to the prefect; who wasto take posses- 
sion; what orders had been given by Spain as to the boundary in ceding it? 
He assured me that he did net know, but that he would make the inquiry and 
let me know. LIasked the minister what were the east bounds of the territo- 
ries ceded to us? He said he did not know; we must take it as they had re- 
ceived it. Lasked him how Spain meant to give them possession? He said 
according to the words of the treaty. But what did you meantotake? Ido 
not know. Then, you mean that we shall construe it our own way? I can 
give you no directions; you have made a noble bargain for yourselves, and I 
suppose you will make the most of it. 

Now, sir, the sum of the business is to recommend to you in the strongest 
terms, after having obtained the possession that the French commissary will 
give you, to insist upon this as a part of your rights, and to take possession, at 
all events, to the river Perdido. Your minister here and at Madrid can sup- 
port your claim, and the time is peculiarly favorable to enable you to do it with- 
out the smallest risk at home. It may also be important to anticipate any de- 
signs that Britain may have upon that country. Should she possess herself of 
it and the war terminate favorably for her, she will not asodiae relinquish it. 
With this in your hand East Florida will be of little amount, and mav be yours 
whenever you please. Atall events, proclaim your right and take possession. 


This preceded the consummation of the treaty of 1803. Subsequently, 
on the 3ist of March, 1804, nearly a year after, Mr. Madison wrote 
the following to Mr. Livingston: 

In mine of January 3lst I informed you that Louisiana had been transferred 
by the French commissioner to our commissioners on the 20th of December ; 
that nothing officially passed on the occasion concerning the boundaries of the 
ceded territory; but that M, Laussat had confidentially stated that it did not 
comprehend any part of West Florida; adding, at the same time, that it ex- 
tended westwardly to the Rio Bravo, otherwise called Rio Del Norte. 

‘Orders were accordingly obtained from the Spanish authority for the deliv- 
ery of all the posts on the west side of the Mississippi, as well as on the island 
of New Orleans. With respect to the post in West Fiorida, orders of the delivery 
were neither offered to nor demanded by our commissioners.”’ 

In faithful keeping with the terms of the treaty of 1803, France began 
arrangements to put the United States in possession of her newly ac- 
quired territory. It must be known that Spain still held possession of 
Louisiana, the island of Orleans, and the two Floridas, delivery not 
having been made under the treaty of St. idefonso. Ittherefore became 
necessary for this power to put France in possession; hence she became 
an extremely important factor in the interpretation of the terms of that 
article of the treaty of St. Ildefonso which was incorporated in the 
treaty of 1803. 

Let us see if there was any act at any time between 1800 and 1803, 
before the treaty of that year, which would in any way indicate what 
Spain had sold to France. The order of the King of Spain for the de- 
livery of the colony and dependencies of Louisiana was issued at Bar- 
celona, October 15, 1802. It instructs that France be put in possession 
of— 

The colony of Louisiana and its dependencies, as also of the city and island 
of New Orleans, with the same extent that it now has, that it had in the hands 
of France when she ceded it to my royal crown, and such as it ought to be after 
the treaties, ete. 

Don Manuel de Salcedo, governor of Louisiana and West Florida, 
and Marquis de Casa Calvo were appointed commissioners to make the 
delivery. They announced the fact of the cession, in which they stated 
that the treaty was to be— 


Executed in the same terms that France ceded it to His Majesty, in virtue of 
which the limits on both shores of the river St. Louis, or M ssissip: i, shall re- 
main as they were irrevocably fixed by the seventh article of the nite treat 
of peace, concluded at Paris on the 10th of February, 1763, aceording to whic 
the settlements from the river Manchac, or Iberville, to the line which separated 
the American territory from the dominions of the king are to remain under the 
power of Spain, ete. 

The act of transfer took place on the 30th of November, 1803, and 
on the 20th of December, 1803, France made delivery to the United 
States. Butof what? The letter of Mr. Madison to Mr. Livingston 
shows conclusively that West Florida was not delivered, nor was this 
territory delivered by Spain to France. 

It was coveted by our Government. It was always spoken of in 
liplomatie correspondence during the negotiations as most to be de- 
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sired. Itis true that this question has been ably reviewed by the 
Supreme Court of the United Siates, but the gist of the reasons for 
judgment can not be construed to meananything more than that which 
was stated so clearly by Chief-Justics Marshall, that— 

In controversies between two nations concerning national boundary it is 
scarcely possible that the courts of either should refuse to abide by the measur 
adopted by its own government. There being no common tribunal to decid 
between them, each determines for itself on itsown rights, and if they can not 
adjust their differences peaceably the rights remain with the strongest. 

In this last expression the strength of the title of the United States 
rests, or would rest had she not by the treaty of 1819—a most solemn 
compact—acknowledged the ownership to Spain by accepting from he: 
by name East and West Florida. 

Article II of this treaty reads: 

His Catholic Majesty cedes to the United States, in full, property and sov- 
ereignty, all theterritories situated to the eastward of the Mississippi, known 
by the name of East and West Florida. The adjacent islands dependent on said 
provinces, all public lots and squares,vacant lands, public edifices, fortifications, 
barracks and other buildings which are not private property, archives and doc- 
uments which relate directly to the property and sovereignty of said provinces 
are included, 

The said archives and documents shall be left in possession of the commis- 
saries or officers of the United States duly authorized to receive them. 

Tt has been clearly shown above that France, in keeping with the 
terms of the treaty of 1803, put the United States in possession of all she 
had sold, and in accepting this construction of the extent of the country 
ceded by so receiving it, the people of the Florida parishes claim that 
she was estopped by all the rules of equity, justice, and law from tak- 
ing possession, seven yearsafter, of the country not delivered, «and which 
they had gained by their blood and private means without yielding to at 
least a part of the terms which they of rigntdemanded. ‘To understand 
this more clearly it will be necessary to review the facts as they existed 
preceding the heroic uprising and struggle of the oppressed people who 
inhabited that section of the present State of Louisiana now known as 
the Florida parishes, including the parishes of East and West Feliciana, 
Zast Baton Rouge, St. Helena, Tangipahoa, St. Tammany, Livingston, 
and Washington. Spain never having sold or delivered it to France, 
still held jurisdiction over it, governed it as she had previously done in 
every respect and particular, until the people threw off the Spanish 
yoke in 1810. 

She had her posts and armed garrisons; her governor and all tle 
usual officials properly accredited, and clothed with regal authority. 
Many emigrants from the territories adjoining had settled within the 
province. One of the most prosperous settlements was at St. Fran- 
cisville. These people suffered Spanish oppression and wrongs until 
their self-resp&ct and heroism impelled them to rise in their might and 
rend the shackles of despotism which the local Spanish authorites were 
fast riveting upon them. Mustering all the forces they could, gather- 
ing volunteers along the route, they proceeded to Baton Rouge, the most 
important post of West Florida, and demanded its capitulation. 

On the 23d day of September, 1810, this little band of heroes stood 
in front of the gates of the fort, and in the face of the Spanish forces 
made up their minds if necessary to die for freedom’s sake. 

Young Louis Grandpré, the gallant Spanish officer who commanded 
the fort, refused to surrender it. He had been left there by the Span- 
ish governor of the province, who was temporarily absent from the 
fort, and the noble blood in his veins made him prefer death to sur- 
render. Commanded by that gallant old soldier, General Philemon 
Thomas, the oppressed and struggling heroes marched into the Spanish 
fort, with that spirit which alone inspires true bravery, the hope of 
freedom and the right of self-government. The struggle was short and 
decisive. ‘The commander of the Spanish forces, refusing to surrender, 
met his death with determined resolution at the head of his forces. 
Having taken the fort the remaining portion of the town soon capitu- 
lated, and thus the last vestige of Spanish authority at this post erum- 
bled into atoms before the determined valor of an oppressed people. 
After the capture of Baton Rouge the people, in a convention composed 
of the best citizens of the province, declared their independence. * The 
instrument in which this declaration is made can be found at length 
in the Annals of the Eleventh Congress, third session, page 1255. 1 
quote it in full, as showing more completely than could otherwise be 
expressed the condition of the people and the reason for their revolt. 
By the representatives of the people of West Florida in convention assem- 


A DECLARATION. 


It is known to the world with how much fidelity the good people of this Ter- 
ritory have professed and maintained allegiance to their legitimate sovereign 
while any hope remained of receiving from him protection for their property 
and lives. 

Without making any unnecessary innovation in the established principles of 
the government we had voluntarily adopted certain regulations in concert with 
our first magistrate for the express purpose of preserving this territory and show- 
ing ourattachment to the government which had heretofore protected us, This 
compact, which was entered into with good faith on our part, will forever re- 
main an honorable testimony of our upright intentions and inviolable fidelity 
to our king and parent country while so much as a shadow of legitimate au- 
thority remained to be exercised over us. 

We sought only a speedy remedy for such evils as seemed to endanger cur 
existence and prosperity, and were encouraged by our governor with solemn 
promises of assistance and co-operation. But those measures which were in- 
tended for our preservation he has endeavored to pervert into an engine ol 
n, by encouraging, in the most perfidious manner, the violation of 

sanctioned and established by himself as the law ot the land. 
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Mr. JACKSON, 
sition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mands the previous question, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ido notlike to cut off any one, butas I demanded 
the previous question before the gentleman rose, I will ask him how 
much time he desires. 

Mr. JACKSON, Not exceeding ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Then I will yield to the gentleman that length 
of time. 

Mr. JACKSON, I do not know, Mr. Speaker, that I could give any 
good reasons why the money of the Government should not be expended 
in this improvement as provided in the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee; but I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the facts, and to let it be known by the House and by the 
country that this proposed improvement is but one of very many pub- 
lie works, the most of which are of much greater importance than the 
improvement of the Cumberland River, which are suffering for want of 
reasonable appropriations. 

I want it to be known that it is by the neglect of the majority of the 
House and the present Administration that these public works are suf- 
fered to go without proper appropriations. It can not be pretended 
that we are unable to do what is necessary and proper, for the money 
is lying idle in the coffers of the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have already stated, there are many public im- 
provements under the care of the Government, of much more impor- 
tance than this one, suffering for lack of appropriation. Some of these 
are in the State which I have the honor in part to represent upon this 
floor, and others situated in different parts of the country. ‘The com- 
merce of the country is largely dependent on the condition of these 
works. 
terests. I will only undertake to name a few of them, and at the same 
time suggest some other subjects worthy of Government care that have 
been entirely neglected. It has frequently been urged upon the atten- 
tion of Congress that our coasts and seaboard cities are greatly in need 
of defenses which the country is fully able to provide at this time, and 
yet the gentleman’s party has notseen proper to appropriate the money 
to expend in that direction. ‘ake for instance the improvement of 
the Monongahela River, in my own State. The river and harbor bill 
did make a small appropriation for the improvement of that river, but 
it could not reasonably and profitably be used until the Government 
has acquired the property of a private corporation, and but little effort 
was made in that direction. But what little was done by Congress 
fuiled to become law for want of the President’s signature. The Mo- 
nongahela River has a much larger commerce than the Cumberland, to 
which the resolution of the gentleman from Tennessee alone refers. In 
fact, it is many times larger, and so far as tonnage is concerned the Mo- 
nongahela River is not exceeded by any river or harbor in the whole 
country. 

The number of people interested in the coal industries along this 
river and the still greater number of people dependent on it for their 
supply of fuel makes its improvement one of national importance. 

It is also the most important public highway that has been occupied 
by a private corporation under authority of local law. Whilst it was 
an unfortunate policy that permitted a private corporation to acquire 
rights upon this grand and historic river, yet having acquired these 
rights they should be compensated for their property. This compen- 
sation should be fair and reasonable. But I insist that it is the duty 
of Government to reclaim this highway for the free use of the people 
for all time. 

Our water ways are the great competitors with the railways, and if 
we will only preserve and improve them it will do much to solve the 
question of fair transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not speak of this improvement because it is sit- 
uated in my own State. Pennsy)vania is the friend of public improve- 
ments in all parts of our country, just as she favors the protection of 
all the industries of the United States. I ask to have printed as part 
of my remarks the following paper: 





To submit a few remarks upon the pending propo- 


The gentleman from Tennessee de- 


Address of Capt. John F. Dravo, president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
member of the Coal Exchange of Pittsburgh, Pa., before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives, February 12, 1886, in 
behalf of the free navigation of the Monongahela River. 


To the River and Harbor Committee: 


GENTLEMEN: In view of the pressing claims upon your time, and recognizing 
the courtesy which grants me a hearing, I will endeavor to compress what I 
want to say into the briefest words possible, even at the risk of not making my 
case as plain as it might and ought to be made. 

To the end that my plea may be fairly understood, allow me to say that 
through the generous aid of the Government in providing a system of locks 
and dams for the Kanawha River and making the navigation of said river free, 
the great coal deposits of the Kanawha Valley have been opened to the mar- 
kets of the South and Southwest, and the shipments from this comparatively 
eee -—_ field have so rapidly increased as to aggregate the past year 30,000,000 

pushels, 

We make no complaint. Contrariwise, we think Congress did exactly right 
in making this river a frec navigable highway for the people of the various 
States directly interested. 

But long before the Kanawha coal was opened by the aid of the National Gov- 
ernment the Monongahela valley, under the auspices of individual enterprise, 
had furnished the manufacturing industries and warmed and lighted the homes 
that line the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Cincinnati, Covington, Louisville, 


They are improvements of vital importance, affecting great in- | 
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New Albany, Cairo, St. Louis, Memphis, Natchez, Vicksburg, New Orleans 
Mobile, and a full score of lesser cities drew their supplies from the coal-fields 
of this valley, as did the cotton-presses and sugar-mills of the South. 

During these years of individual enterprise a vast amount of capital has been 
invested in coal lands and mining plants, in steam towing tugs, in vessels for 
carrying coal to market, so that the coal tonnage of Pittsburgh equals, if it does 
not exceed, the tonnage of New York. Hundreds of hard-working miners, by 
industry and economy, have secured homes for their families, which wil! be 
rendered of but little value by the loss of trade. These living facts deserve 
grave consideration. 

The waters of the Monongahela, like those of the Kanawha, are subject to 
great variations, For long pericds during the year they are too seant for boat- 
ing purposes. Toprovide water of sufficient depth for handling heavily-ladened 
crafts artificial means had to be devised to make up for the deficit of nature. 
Hence the system of locks and dams, 

Those on the Kanawha were built by the Government, and are toll-free. 
Those on the Monongahela were built by a private ¢orporation, and impose 
toll charges, That is the radical difference. The Government creates indus- 
tries in one State and virtually destroys individual enterprise in another. It is 
the old law of competition, the weak succumbs to the stronger. Government 
is stronger than the individual. The combination of capitai and the resulting 
sharp competition have reduced the margins of profits so small that the toll 
charges of the Monongahlea Navigation Company endanger the coal trade of 
the Monongahela valley, involving the loss of immense capital and the ruin of 
thousands of homes, as the entire valley from Pittsburgh to the State line,a 
distance of 90 miles, is entirely dependent upon the coal trade. 

The toll charged may seem small. The Navigation Company, in their forty- 
fifth annual report, claim that these charges only amount to 4} cents per ton. 


| Four and one-half cents per ton is a sma!! charge when compared with the pro- 


ducing cost of coal, but it is the feather which breaks the camel’s back. These 


| are times when small charges are determining factors in business. Trade is car- 


ried on upon extremely narrow margins. A difference of one-sixteenth of a 
cent a pound in the price of cotton decides whether a factory shall make a loss 
or profit. On some of our great railroads the cost of moving 1 ton of freight is 
figured down to the one-hundredth part of a cent. The day of war-inflated 
prices is past. Even fractions can not be ignored. Four and one-half cents 
toll per ton pays the Navigation Company good dividends, but it annihilates 
the dividends of the shipper. For while the coal trade has not for the past two 
or three years paid a dividend of 1 per cent., the Navigation Company keeps 
along all the while paying 12 per cent. 

The revenue of the company, as per report, is stated to be $207,202.97, and is 
classified as follows : 
From coal and coke seeeee $139, 509. 78 





From freights, empty crafts, timber, and steamers.......... 62, 758. 94 
Re ON cchicoteccachianes Peocksssecenss veaseeindesensten 3, 924, 25 
Nee stia teins va’ ints Pienenivhpicnliadln sass soewasiiaieiet seiaecseoaie ndnpssaiuere 207, 202. 97 


Now, the items of freight. empty crafts, timber, ete., are made up of the neces- 
sary supplies connected withthe operations of mining, and even the tolls derived 
from passengers come from travel appertaining to the trade; so that virtually 


| the entire revenue of the Navigation Company is a direct tax on coal ship- 


ments. The toll charges, as published by the company, per thousand bushels, 
are for— 


Equiva- 

Poo! Per 1,000 lent 

oOo!” ~ 
bushels, | per acre 

to— 
No. $0.90 $0. 90 
No. ‘ 1.38 | 1.38 
No. ¢ 2. 94 2.94 
No. 4. : 3.18 3.18 
Bis Min cdcleesess'te 3.42 3.42 
No. 6 3. 66 3. 66 





Taking on an average double the price of coal per acre in the hill, and on the 
upper pools four times the original price. 

The coal in the lower pools is being rapidly exhausted, and therefore forcing 
the trade into the upper pools, subject to the higher rates of toll. In view of 
these vital and unquestioned facts, is it any surprise that I am before you plead- 
ing for an oppressed trade? 

The fact is, the toll charges are equal to 7 cents per ton, as set forth by the 
memorial of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, copies of which I leave with 
the committee. 

On the principles of simple equity we ask this great and rich Government to 
do for the Monongahela valley, in the State of Pennsylvania, what it has done 
and is now doing for the Kanawha valley. West Virginia. Weare as good citi- 
zens in Pennsylvania as our brethren in West Virginia, and ought to be as well 
eared for. But Pennsylvania is not alone interested; the great States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, pur- 
chase our coal, and will be as much. benefited as the State of Pennsylvania 
Cheap fuel is a prime necessity for domestic and manufacturing purposes in 
these days of sharp competition and natural gas. ; 

Let me call your special attention to another phase of the question, a some- 
what remarkable fact. Some 4 or 5 miles below Pittsburgh, on the Ohio 
River, the Government has constructed the Davis Island dam, backing the 
water to the depth of 5 or 6 feet at the mouth of Lock No. 1, of the Monongahela 
Navigation Company, on the Monongahela River; and commencing at the State 
line between Pennsylvania and West Virginia, at the point where the Monon- 
gahela Navigation Company's improvement terminates, the Government has 
and is now constructing a system of locks and dams, which, when completed, 
will pool the waters to Morgantown, W. Va. : ‘ 

Thus it so happens that on this natural highway there is wedged in between 
these Government improvements a private corporation taxing the commerce 
of these national waters, an absolute barrier to interstate traffic. The products 
of West Virginia are as much compelled to pay duties in passing beyond the 
limits of State lines as if entering the ports of a foreign country; in fact, and we 
emphasize the fact, all the tax on coal passing through these locks is in the na- 
ture of an export duty, as all the coal so passing is exported to other States. 

It seems to me that this anomalous condition of affairs constitutes an un- 
answerable reason why this wrong should be corrected at once. Allow me to 
say, in my judgment, the water ways of the nation should be improved, and 
made free, tha§ they may serve as highways of trade and travel for the people, 
and as a protection of the people against the human tendency (not humane) of 
corporate highways. I say nothingagainst railroads; we need them all; I wish 
them well; I would extend to them all — consistent aid, but Congress 
owes it to the people that the highways of nature should be improved that they 
may hold in check the tendency of all corporate authorities to undue exercise 
of power and excessive taxation. ? . 

Railroads belong to corporations ;«the rivers and lakes to the people. The 
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people do not and will not comp la the honest outlay of money bea | ( + g for 
this city, improve our rivers and harbors, and see that itis Nones# i ; rblic 
there l eno cc inte Ww i ‘ e priv € e of sa v are 
sone D ’ t< ‘ { nain has pres v ] om- 
reproac the exp of} f ls. I refer to the Eng encec » is 
het t 
Che experience of the last two years, the close margins, a the 1 dk pi Wwe 
opment of the coal trade inthe Kanawha, have d« ! rated t tt ul have int way i 
of the Monongahela Valley, under existing circumstances, ca rt ve hing a vday Ww 
hence I repre it parties who have invested all they are worth, the eats = ~ 
ings, in coal lands and mini lants, who will be bankrupted if 3 tra Ss Say Se vs S 
forced to other fields. I represent the owners of thous I cheerfully favo 1@ imy and 
created by industry and economy, which will be rendered valueless if th do not wish to be cons das his 
yants are forced to seek employment in distant fields of labor. > . ' 
a yple are taking a more lively interest in the solution of t! tion for otht — ; one , S" — 
watching more closely the legislation of Congress than the } S ct I : l l rk I i t 
our section of our county, especially that large class of w I \ st inv others are neclected I tle un hy 
toil and economy have secured humble homes 4 , a Bea , Pee oe 1 to o 

But you are asked for large appropriations for other | 3 this re solut on to ] = ae ane His CONS — : “J 
Mississippi, large sums for the Ohio, ete. I have not one word in oppositio he locality in the neighborhood of tl improvement butt dium 
I only beg to suggest the importance and wisdom of first taking care of that shouid attach to the negl of ] pa t ! f thia 
waters where the freight originates, the points of developments which mak yneress and the neglect of the Administrat . to make nr . )pro- 
the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi necessary. It isdue to truth to say that ve ou ee a : ; 
the Monongahela Navigation Company, in the years gone by, has been ut riations for needed public works i t s i I 
benefit to the coal trade, a trade which has so largely added to the prosperity | am opposed to this resolution, because no good reason can be own 
of the great cities on the Ohio and Mississippi waters, from Pittsburgh to New Se i “eee: ; iT 6.3 : thie 
Orleans, and cheapened manufacturing processes in almost all sections of the | W!Y ‘4s particulal Work Serene Ae Seeewees a . 
Union. For this they are entitled to just consideration. We do not ask that | sm ull ke cality alone relieved from f nm ‘ 3 1 vy 
their property be confiscated. They should be fairly compen.ated. But jus the neglect of the Democrat pa n 4 ore ! rati 
to others, to the thousands who depend on this trade for a living and who have Administration 
invested their all in it, as well asthe general good, righteously demand of 5 ~— . . 
the same helping hand which you have extended to others. The good - 
of the company can not be allowed to continue a system which by the ch 1 
condition of affairs has become a destroying burden } 

I dare not presume upon another moment of your time, but must s ger Telep] Litigation 
men, this is a clean matter—there is no set up, no drawbacks. It is simply .ereprhone Liilation. 
ery of an oppressed trade for relief, the plea of humble homes to be sa 
ruin, and I am fully persuaded, in view of the facts so briefly presented for y 
consideration, and yet so conclusive because they are facts, you w lo 
more than we ask, and thus secure the benedictions of a grateful | le wh l 
you benefit a great empire touched by 20,000 miles of possible inland t 
at the head of which the city of gas and coal is fortunately located 

Gentlemen, I thank you for this hearing. 

JOHN 3 SPEECA 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, the present Administration on com- 

ing into power found the national Treasury well supplied with ney 


and laws on the statute-book that have since brought in a revenu 
more than sufficient for ordinary expenses. 

Yet with plenty of means provided by the Republican party when 
in power, this Democratic Administration has neglected to appropri 
ate money for some of the most urgent and needed public mat 

Our seaboard and coast cities are left in a defenseless condition that 
actually invite attack. 

We have no navy worthy of the name. Fortification bills have 
been treated by this House with neglect and contempt. If the coun 
try was suddenly threatened with war the lack of modern artillery 
and plants for producing it would be a great source of weakness 





have utterly abandoned the maxim that the time to prepare for wa 
is In peace. 


We need not flatter ourselves that complications with oth 
will never arise. We know they are liable to arise at any tim W 
have found that we can-do well without standing armies, for our brave 


patriotic people can always be depended on to respond to the call o 
the country on the shortest notice. But men without arms, without 


modern cannon, without modern war vessels, are helpless, and these | } 


munitions can not be produced on short notice. If you were to com- 
mence the plant now it would require more than a year to produce a 
single steel gun of modern make. Our seaboard should have works 
to she]ter the brave men who would rally to its defense, and these 1 
quire long time for their construction. These things should not be 
done hastily. “To prevent improvident expenditures they uld pro 
ceed gradually year by year. 

We must recollect that whilst we are a long distance from the great 


nations of the earth our country is surrounded on sea and land with 
naval and military establishments. Our situation in this respect is 
well set forth in the report of the Navy-Yard Commission of December 
1, 1883, in these words: 


Nor are we so completely isolated. On the contrary, we are environed 
by the naval stations of a country that but a few short years ago would have 
rejoiced to see the dismemberment of the Union. This has been repeatedly 
brought to the attention of Congress. Kingston, Canada, one of the stror 
est military posts of this continent, can, at the very commencement of hosti 
ties, launch gunboats upon the upper lakes, where American citizens ha 
property to be reckoned only by millions. Halifax, with ample resources for 
supplying a war fleet, is but thirty-six hours’ steaming from Boston. Bermuda 
with her fine dry-dock and arsenal, is but sixty hours from the capes of Virginia, 
commands the entrance to the Chesapeake, and, as a consequence, the naviga 
ble rivers of Maryland and Virginia. 

} Nassau would be a rendezvous for British cruisers, as it was a refuge for her | 
loc kade-runners during the late civil war. The magnificent harbor of . 
tou, Jamaica, with its fine navy-yard at Port Royal, is but four and a half days 
steaming from our Gulf ports; and San Francisco is within three days of the 
British naval station of Esquimalt. Not only this, but France has a navy-yard 
at Port of France, Martinique, and Spain holdsCuba. Havanais but eig! 
from Key West, the key of the Florida Channel and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
only sixty hours from the rich and populous city of New Orleans From these 
stations modern war ships, of which we have no representatives, could fallupon 
our coast, paralyze our commerce, penetrate our harbors, and destroy such navy- 

yards as we now possess. 
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paid its counsel 
United States paid the counsel employed by the Solicitor-General to 
bring and prosecute their suit. 

If too much money was paid to Mr. Lowrey is that any ré 
we should refuse to the Solicitor-General the amount necessary to carry 
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Mr. OATES said 

Mir. CHAIRMAN: | e for the t ption 
the amendment which I ¢« re ( fro » $40.000 
i ippropriation to be used 1 ti f t s n of 

ial ass wnt attorneys to the rict at é ortant 
ases to which the United States are a pat 

In addition to the imp it [ } ( f that 
gainst the Nevada Lumber Compan n San Fran », and the tele- 
yhone case before the Supreme Court. my friend from | 3 | Mr. 
RINGER } has read a long listof cases wherein the emplovment of able 
sistant counsel has been found to be necessary When ¢ ers are 
harged with the duty of executing the law and invested w i dis- 
retion, the presumption is that they exercise that retion wisely and 
well until the contrary is shown: and itis it m be it 1 on 


maintain the contrary to bring proof of ions 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania ~] has complained 
and reiterated his complaint that too mu is been paid to th 
issistant counsel in the telephone suit is that Mr. Lowrey 
has been paid a most exorbitant sum by the S Cr il, who 
| as Attorney-General in that particular case 
The gentleman simply asserts that the sum paid was to ] 
it was extravagant, but he has submitted no proof to the committe 
that such is the fact. Even if he had submitted it that amounts to 
nothing but a criticism of the conduct of the o who so ly and 
well performs the duties of Attorney-General in ect tot - 
lar case. A gentleman, too, from his own State and of hisown party in 
politics, agentleman whose integrity and l unquest ed, and 
one who, according to the sho 1 ed a ce nend- 
able economy. 
I think my friend fi Pe ia fails to take in the situation 
and fails to comprehend t magnitude of the litigation. If I were 
disposed to wager, I would stake any amount in reason that the corpora- 
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on and prosecute to a final termination the suit in which I believe the 
Government will be successful ? 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam afraid that case has gone beyond remedy. 

Mr. OATES. My friend from Pennsylvania does not profess to be a 
lawyer, and yet in reference to ordinary legal matters coming up here 
he seems to be as ready as any lawyer on the floor. But I think in 
this matter the gentleman is sadly mistaken. He does not comprehend 
the gravity and importance of the questions involved in that litiga- 
tion. The decision which the Supreme Court recently made in the 
cases Of Drawbaugh and others was in favor of the Bell company, but 
they were suits involving incidentally only the issues presented in the 
case of the United States against that company; and the decision was 
made by only a majority of the judges who sat in the argumentation 
of the case. 

The suit of the United States which was heard in the circuit court 
of the district of Massachusetts, and dismissed on demurrer, and which 
is now before the Supreme Court on appeal, seeks the annulment and 
cancellation of Bell’s patent mainly upon two grounds, that he was 
not the original inventor and that he obtained his patent by fraud. If 


either of these be true it is the duty of the Government cf the United | 


States in the interest of the people at large to compel the cancellation 
of the patent of this tremendous monopoly, a corporation whose stock 
is now capitalized at near $200,000,000. It is also claimed by that 
corporation and denied by the United States that the Bell patent cov- 
ers the entire field of the transmission of speech by electric current, 
thus appropriating by patent one of the great forces of nature regard- 
less of the instruments or inventions by which it may be applied or 
used, No Government, however strong or powerful, can rightfully ap- 
propriate or authorize any man or corporation to appropriate and mo- 
nopolize to its own exclusive use the free gift of God to all Hiscreatures. 


The decision of the Supreme Court on this question was in favor of the | 


Bell Company, but with all due respect to the opinion of the late Chief- 
Justice and his associates who concurred with him, I am constrained 
by every sense of duty, conscientious conviction, and opinion of the 
law, to prefer the reasoning and conclusion of the judges who dissented 

and I do not believe that the decision of the court will stand 
as the law, but that on a review of the question which will be before 
the court again in the Government suit, if the patent is sustained, it 
will be held not to cover so broad a field. The claim is contrary to 
natural justice, and can not be within the spirit of the Constitution 


therefrom, 


which secures for a limited time toinventors and authors the exclusive | 


right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

the men who framed and adopted that bulwark of the liberties of 
the people of this country never intended that clause to be so abused 
as to confer any such right as is claimed by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany upon any man or set of men. I have great respect for the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court generally, but I must eonfess that I have 
none at all for a decision which maintains such a conscienceless and 
monopolistic claim as this. Upon this very question a few years ago 
arose the conilict and controversies between the Bell company and the 
Pan Electric and other telephone companies. The latter undertook 
the transmission of speech by electric current, but with different in- 
struments for transmitting and receiving than those owned and used 
by the Bell company; whereupon that company, exhibiting the utmost 
greed of gain of soulless corporations, brought suits and enjoined the 
other companies on the ground of infringement of the Bell patent. 
The gentleman whoisnow atthe head of the Department of Justice, with 
other gentlemen, some of whom were then in official life, became, in 
the year 1883, corporators or members of a joint stock company known 
as the Pan-Electric Telephone Company, which, when it began to do 
business, was, like others, enjoined by the Bell company. 

In the summer of 1885, soon after the present Administration had 
been inaugurated, Mr. Van Bentheuysen, as president of the National 
Improved Telephone Company, made application to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to direct a suit to be brought in the name of the United States for 
the cancellation of the Bell patent. Mr. Garland, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, utterly declined the request, and refused to have anything to do 
with it—even to hold conversation on the subject—on the ground, 
which he stated at the time, that he was a stockholder in the Pan- 
mpany, and hence disabled by interest from having any- 
thing to do with it. In September following. when he was absent on 
his summer’s vacation and at his home in Arkansas, an application 
was made by Van Bentheuysen, Huntington, and several other gentle- 
men individually, but who were really interested in the National Im- 
proved Telephone Company, through McCorry, the United States at- 
torney for the western district of Tennessee, to Hon. Jobn Goode, 
Solicitor-General and then acting Attorney-General, for permission to 
bring a suit in the United States circuit court for Tennessee, in the 
name of the United States, to have annulled and canceled the patent 
of the Belleompany. Goode granted the request, and also gave per- 
mission to Young, Gantt, and other attorneys to appear with the dis- 
trict attorney and proseeute the said suit, but without fees or eompen- 
sation from the United States. These attorneys were interested in 
both the National Improved and Pan-Eleectrie Telephone Companies, 
which accounts for the fact that although able lawyers they were will- 
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ing to engage in the prosecution of the Government suit without fees 
or compensation from the United States. 

This suit was commenced,and soon afterwards, upon the suggestion of 
one J. Hale Sypher, well known in Louisiana and Washington City, es- 
pecially in- political circles; aman named Hill, a carpet-bagger from 
Arkansas, and then.aclaim agent and jobber who occasionally wrote for 
the newspapers, a Republican in politics, who has figured conspicuously 
in several Congressional investigations of alleged uncleanliness, wrote 
anarticle, ashe admitted, for sale to the newspapers, in which he charged 
that this Government suit was brought by the connivance or sanction 
of the Attorney-General to use the name, prestige, and money of the 
United States to break down and destroy the Bell company, by which 
means he hoped and believed that his stock in the Pan-Electric would 
be made so valuable that he would at once become a millionaire. This 
article was sold to Major Clark, the correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, which, with some change of phraseology and perhaps of sub- 
stance to make it the more effective and sensational, was published in 
that paper. This was the beginning of the unparalleled newspaper 
war which was most relentlessly and unjustly waged against the At- 
torney-General and nearly every one else in official life who was in any 
wise connected with the Pan-Electric company. Encotraged by the 
success of his first article, Hill wrote another and more elaborate one, 
which he characterized as ‘‘ The history of the Pan-Electric Telephone 
Company.”’ 

In this he extended his charge of a purpose to use the Government 
for private gain to a number of gentlemen, all of whom were citizens 
of the Southern States of the Union and members of the Democratic 
party. In this, as in the former, he made the Attorney-General the 
central figure, and so artfully grouped together the various circum- 
stances detailed by him and his allegations of fact as to make his state- 
ment as a whole appear to be truthful throughout when it was not. 
This article, after many fruitless negotiations which he undertook with 
others, he finally sold to the correspondent of the New York World, 
and it was published in that paper. Before this last-named publica- 
tion was made the matter came to the attention of the President, who 
directed the Solicitor-General to dismiss the suit because the prelimi- 
nary formality of sending the application to the Interior Department 
for examination and advice had not been complied with. The suit 
was accordingly dismissed. The application was immediately there- 
after renewed, when the Solicitor-General, again acting as Attorney- 
General in this matter on account of the disqualification from interest 
of that officer, referred the application and accompanying papers to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who thereupon gave notice to the Bell, the 
Pan-Electric, the National Improved, and all other telephone compa- 
nies and personsinterested, that he would hear evidence and argument 
touching the matters alleged against the Bell company. He associated 
with him the Assistant Secretaries, Muldrow and Jenks, and Judge 
Montgomery, the Commissioner of Patents, and heard at great length 
the evidence and arguments forand against the patent of the Bell com- 
pany. 

Afterthe hearing the Assistant Secretaries and the Commissioner, with- 
out consultation or comparison, rendered opinions seriatim, each one of 
whom held that there was sufficient evidence to justify it and advised 
that a suit be brought to test the validity of Bell’s patent. The then 
Secretary, now Justice, Lamar, of the Supreme Court, sent his opinion 
to Solicitor-General Goode, holding that while the evidence of the orig- 
inality of Bell’s invention and the alleged fraudulent obtainment of 
his patent was not conclusive beyond question, yet it was suflicientiy 
strong and convincing to justify the bringing of a suit in the name of 
the United States to test the vaiidity of the patent. And just here | 
wish to state as matter of well-settled law that while a rival teleplione 
company could bring a suit against the Bell company, or the latter could 
sue the Pan-Electric or any other rival company for an infringement of 
its patent or trespass uponits patent rights, and might establish in that 
case beyond question that Bell’s patent was a fraud, or that he was not 
the inventor, yet the decision of the court would be binding only be- 
tween the parties to the litigation and their privies and would not an- 
nul the patent except in that case. The patent can not be annulled nor 
canceled except in a suit by the United States as grantor against the 
patentee. There is, therefore, in the case of a patent fraudulently or 
wrongfuliy obtained from the Patent Office, no way under existing law 
to protect the public from imposition by the use of such patent except 
a suit by the United States for its cancellation. 

Solicitor-General Goode, upon receiving the opinions of the Secretary 
of the Interior and his assistants, as I have stated them, duly appre- 
ciating the magnitude and great responsibility of bringing and properly 
prosecuting a suit against such a rich and powerful corporation, wit! 
several of the ablest lawyers in the United States already retained as 
itscounsel, employedas his assistants Mr. Lowrey, of New York; Messrs. 
Hunton & Chandler and Whitman, of Washington, and Judge Thur- 
man, of Ohio, on as reasonable terms as he could obtain their services. 
I suppose that my friend from Pennsylvania thinks that so many law- 
yers should not have been employed; that one assistant to the district 
attorney at a fee of one or two thousand dollars would have been ample; 
but, sir, every lawyer at all acquainted with such litigation and capa- 
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zens, and by various aflidavits and exhibits. at 
t regular way, and he treated it as a matter « 
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11 o’clock in reading the papers submitted to him. 
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institution of such a suit; and in giving direction for the 

instance he followed the usual practice, except that he d 
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an almost entire suspension of business in the Department. There 
was little or no current business to talk about; and as to matters which 
might arise during the absence of the Attorney-General the Solicitor- 
General was entirely independent. The Attorney-General, during his 
temporary absence, has no control whatever over the Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Garland himself said (page 653): 

It was not worth while for me to talk with Mr. Goode, because he would have 
to act upon his own responsibility and upon his own sense of duty. 

Secondly, The majority said in their report: 

Mr. Goode’s testimony is very explicit that he did not confer with the chief 
clerk or any one about the request of Mr. McCorry or the subject of it. Itis 
not certain whether he is mistaken about this or not, 

Why is it not certain? What is there to suggest a doubt about it? 
Mr. Goode said he did not confer with the chief clerk or any one 
about the request of Mr. McCorry or the subject of it. Does the chiet 
clerk contradict him? Does any one else contradict him? If he had 
conferred with the chief clerk he would have learned what he knew 
before, that under section 347 of the Revised Statutes— 

In case of a vacancy in the office of the Attorney-General, or of his absence or 
disability, the Solicitor-General shall have power to exercise all the duties of 
that office. 

He would have learned that there was an established practice in such 
matters, and that such established practice was in strict accord with 
his own action in the premises. He would have learned that since the 
organization of the Department of Justice it has been the uniform 
practice for the Attorney-General, in proper cases, to direct the institu- 
tion of suits to test the validity of patents issued by the Government, 
and that the records of the Department show that many suits of that 
character have been brought by the authority and with the sanction 
of the Attorney-General. He would have learned, what he knew be- 
fore, that while such applications had been usually referred to the In- 
terior Department for report, it had not been the invariable practice to 
do so, and that there were instances in which such suits had been 
ordered without a reference. He would have learned probably that 
it was unnecessary to refer this application to the Interior Department 
for the purpose of obtaining information which had already been fuar- 
nished under the hand and seal of the Commissioner of Patents, and 
that it was not usual for the Law Department of the Government to 
send questions of law to any other Department for solution. 

Thirdly. The minority said in their report: 

It is evident also that his examination was not so careful as he now says it 
was 

‘lo sustain this allegation reference was made to the memorandum 
of authorities cited by Mr. McCorry in his application. An examina- 
tion of those authorities will show that they have been misapprehended 
by the minority and not by Mr. Goode. Let us see. 

In the case of United States rs. Gunning et al. (18 Fed. Rep., 511) 
Judge Wallace, of the cireuit court for the southern district of New 
York, decided that the Government bas the right to vacate patents for 
inventions when obtained through fraud, and that the proper remedy 
is by a bill in equity on behalf of the United States. In Mowry vs. 
Whitney (14 Wall, 434) Mr. Justice Miller, speaking for the court, 
Says: 

We are of opinion that no one but the Government, either in its own name 
or the name of its proper officer, or by some form of proceeding which gives of- 
ficial assurance of the sanction of the proper authority, can institute judicial 
proceedings for the purpose of vacating or rescinding a patent which the Gov- 
eroment bas issued to an individual, except in the cases provided for in section 
is of the act of July 4, 1836. 

In United States vs. Stone (2 Wall., 525) the Supreme Court de- 
clared— 

That the United States may properly proceed by a bill in equity to have a ju- 
dicial decree of nullity and an order of cancellation of a patent issued by itself 
ignorantly or in mistake for lands reserved from sale by law and a grant of 
which by patent was therefore void. 

In RKubber Company vs. Goodyear (9 Wall., 788) it was decided that, 
as regards the point here under consideration, there is no distinction 
between a patent for lands and one for an invention or discovery. As 
to the case of United States vs, Frazier (22 Fed. Rep., 106) it will be 
seen from an examination of the facts in that case that it was not such 
as authorized the institution of asuit in the name of the United States. 
The decision is placed expressly upon the ground that the suit was 
really in the interest of private parties, who had given bond to indem- 
nify the Government from the costs of the suit. It was a contest be- 
tween private individuals, in which the Government and the public 
generally had no interest whatever. It is a fact worthy of note in this 
connection that while the learned judge (Blodgett) seems to argue 
against the power of the Government to institute suits of this character, 
he has not so decided. On the contrary, he says, in the conclusion of 
his opinion: 

I do notintend to be understood as holding that a bill inchancery will not lie 
in any case toannul a patent obtained by fraud, but only that this bill does not, 
in my opinion, make such a case as requires or authorizes the United States to 
allow the use of its name to fight out a contest between these individuals. 

The other case referred to, that of the Attorney-General vs. Rumford 
Chemical Works (2 Bann. & Ard., 299), does not decide the question 
as to the power of the United States to institutesuch a suit, but it de- 
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ley, in his opinion, expressly defers the decision of that question until 
the time when such a case shall arise. 

Besides the cases mentioned, and which were referred to by Mr. Me- 
Corry in his memorandum accompanying his application, it appears 
from the testimony that Mr. Goode examined other authorities before 
reaching a conclusion as to the power of the Government to institute 
such a suit. 

Fourthly. The minority said in their report: 

He testifies that he never heard that there had been any litigation about it 
(the validity of the patent), The Adams compilation, before him among the 
other papers, disclosed the prior litigation. 

In reply to this statement it is sufficient to say that there is no evi- 
dence in the record to show that the ‘‘Adams compilation’’ was ever 
seen by Mr. Goode. On the contrary, he said distinctly, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Ranney, that he did not remember that document as 
among the papers which he examined. But it is unnecessary to pur- 
sue the matter further. The foregoing extracts have been taken at 
random from the report of the minority as specimen bricks in the sup- 
erstructure which they have reared, and as examples not only of the 
suppressio veri, but of the suggestio falsi. 

In view of the testimony adduced before the committee, I affirm that 
the minority exhibited an utter disregard of every principle of justice 
when they declared that— 

The conduct of the Solicitor-General is most easily accounted for on the as- 
sumption that he understood the matter in advance, and had predetermined 
upon his course of action. 

There is nothing in the record or in his character and antecedents to 
justify or excuse such a grave imputation. He had no motive for any 
sin of omission or commission in the matter under investigation. He 
had no stock in any telephone company. He had no interest of any 
kind to be affected by the suit. He had no knowledge of Mr. Garland’s 
connection with the Pan-Electric company, or of any previous applica- 
tion for the institution of the suit. He directed the institution of the 
suit because after a careful examination of the law and the papers pre- 
sented to him he believed that he had the power to do so, and that it 
was his duty to exercise it. Upon both propositions he has been sus- 
tained by Secretary Lamar and his Assistants after a thorough investi- 
gation and exhaustive argument by able and distinguished counsel. I 
submit that Mr. Goode did nothing in this matter which should have 
subjected him to censure in the estimation ofanyjust or fair-minded man. 

Attorney-General Garland’s testimony was in perfect harmony with 
that of Solicitor-General Goode. He testified that he never at any time 
before the bringing of the suit had any conversation or correspondence 
with Goode touching any telephone matter whatever, and that he never 
gave any sanction, intimation, nor expression of desire, directly nor by 
innuendo, to Goode that he desired any suit brought of the kind or 
character ordered by Goode. 

The hypothesis upon which the Republican members of the,commit- 
tee based their minority report was that both these gentlemen, Goode 
and Garland, swore falsely, and that there was an understanding be- 
tween them that the former should order the suit brought in the name 
of the United States for the benefit of the latter and his associates in 
the Pan-Electric Telephone Company; and that, in pursuance of the 
understanding, Mr. Garland absented himself from Washington until 
the thing could be accomplished. Is there an honest man in the United 
States who believes that either of these well-known and highly honor- 
able gentlemen would prevaricate in the least aboutanything? iIfthere 
is anything in the maintenance for half a century of the most unblem- 
ished character for integrity, no one can doubt their testimony. Yet 
such was the desire to bring something out of that elaborate investiga- 
tion for partisan use that the minority of the committee had the temer- 
ity to assume that the denial of all combination was false, and pre- 
sented a garbled and unfair statement of the circumstances to prove it. 

Before any consultation of the full committee was ordered—even be- 
fore the testimony had entirely closed—Mr. Ranney had proposed the 
report of the minority, and at the consultation of the full commit- 
tee he announced that the Democrats could take such action as they 
saw proper; that he and his Republican colleagues had already signed 
the report he had prepared, and which they intended to present to the 
House, and they did present it. It was cut and dried; fully prepare: 
and signed by or before the close of the testimony taken by the com- 
mittee. The Democrats constituting a majority of the committee, after 
duly considering at several consultations every phase of the evidence 
and all the circumstances, differing somewhat among themselves as to 
the form of a report, finally agreed upon a resolution and reported it 
to the House in the following language: 


Resolved, That a full, fair, and exhaustive investigation has failed to adduce 
any evidence which tends to show that Attorney-General Garland, Solicitor- 
Generai Goode, Secretary Lamar, Indian Commissioner Atkins, Railroad Com- 
missioner Johnston, or Senator Harris (they being the officers named in the 
Pan-Electrie publications of the newspaper press which gave rise to this inves- 
tigation) did any act, officially or otherwise, connected with the matters investi- 
gated which was dishonest, dishonorable, or censurable. 


The publication of the reports and this resolution, although never 
reached on the Calendar for discussion and action by the House, etiect- 
ually silenced the pen and tongue of slander and satisfied the public of 
the innocence of the gentlemen who had been so persistently and uu- 
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: i cides that the Attorney-General has no power to do so, Judge Shep- 


justly assailed. ' 
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Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


oY 


BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 


HON. 


ixn THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 5, 1888, 


On the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for t 
aiding in the construction of railroads, and fox ' 
Mr. HERMANN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The people of my State are largely interested in the 
pending measure. Several land grants are located there. The main 


line of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company is on the north side of 
the Columbia River, and for about 214 miles claims each alternate sec- 
tion for 40 miles on the south or Oregon side, embracing in round num- 
bers a total of 4,000,000 acres. This area is coterminous for the larger 
part with the uncompleted portion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
No part of the main line from Wallula to Portland has ever been com 
pleted. Its construction has not even been commenced within these 
terminal points. Noexcuse, legal or equitable, is now or has ever been 
offered in defense of the company. No assurance, sir, is given even at 
this late day that construction will be entered upon. Much valued 
land is embraced in this portion of the grant. Settlers have en- 
tered upon them. Valuable improvements have been made in their 
settlements. For years these people have insisted upon a restoration 
of this unearned grant. Their titles have been held in abeyance, their 
homes are involved #m the issue, and patiently they have waited and 
watched for some definite action in their behalf on the part of Con 
gress. ‘The general public are also interested, inasmuch as the doubt- 
ful status of these lands retards the settlement of the country, discour- 
ages immigration within this belt of 214 miles, withholds the power and 
means of obtaining revenue for the building of roads and bridges, the 
support of schools, and the erection of necessary public buildings for 
the publicuse. Widespread discontent prevails. Political conventions 
have pledged the political parties of my State to a forfeiture of this 
unearned grant with others, and the Legislature has also memorialized 
Congress to the same end. I can no better express these sentiments 
than by submitting as a part of my remarks the memorial presented to 
Congress by my own State, as follows: 
To the honorable Senators and Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled 

We, your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of theState of Oregon, re 
spectfully represent: 

That the land grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad, coterminous with and 
adjacent to the Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad, ext 








is ‘ 
and covers a large area of valuable and fertile lands in the northeastern portion 
of the State of Oregon; 

That the land grant coterminous withand adjacent to the proposed Columbia 
River branch of said Northern Pacific Railroad, extending from Wallula 
Washington Territory to Portland, Oregon, extends over and occupies an 
mense tract of valuable lands in the northern portion of the State ; 

That in many cases so-called “railroad land,”’ that is, land claimed 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company and held from claim or settlement 
the acts of Congress, extend 50 or 60 miles or more from th ne ere said 


road or either branch thereof has been located ; 

That the said Northern Pacific Railroad Company has never b t road o1 
branch thereof between Wallula and Portland, or any part there 
route is occupied and used by arailroad built without a grant of lar 
there is no prospect nor necessity of the building of said road between Wa ‘ 
and Portland by the said Northern Pacific Railroad Company ; 

That under the act of Congress by which said lands were granted to said con 
pany they were long since forfeitable, and as a matter of simple justice to the 
people should have been long since forfeited ; 

That poor settlers, who in poverty and in a strange land seek to obtain tit 
under the laws to 160 acres or at most320 acres of Government land, are held t 
a strict observance of the law, and required to perform fully all its conditions 
upon penaity of losing both thr ‘rclaimsand their rights; but this railroad cor- 
poration, having been given an immense domain of the people’s heritage, has 
been permitted to retain its hold upon large portions thereof for years, with- 
out a shadow of right or title, in violation of their charter and the terms of the 
grant, and to the great detriment and annoyance and injury of settlers and pri- 
vate citizens; 

That in consequence of this illegal and unjust claim, or pretended claim, of 
said company to said lands or a large portion thereof, settlers already pon tracts 
thereof are in a state of great doubt and uneasiness as to the final disposition of 
said lands, and are thereby hindered and prevented from making improve- 
ments and building such homes or living in such peace and security as they 
might and would do if this question were set at rest; they are constantly an- 
noyed by conflicting reports, and harassed and plundered by unscrupulous at- 
torneys and real estate agents; besides, settlement and development of the 
country is greatly retarded, and large quantities of land that ought before this 
to have been in cultivation and occupied by prosperous farmers is lying unoc- 
cupied or held in large tracts in consequence of contracts or agreements with 
said company, and is not subject to taxation; that in many cases partial pay- 
nents for tracts of said land have been made to said company by persons who 
are continually annoyed by the doubt whether such payments are necessary or 
vabid; that, in short, the condition of people occupied and adjacent to these 
lands is one of incessant vexation and distress; 

s anes we, your aforesaid memorialists, most respectfully and earnestly 
sk: 

First. That all unearned lands heretofore granted to railroad corporations, 
and especially to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, be declared forfeited. 

Second. That especially the lands of said company coterminous with and 
adjacent to the proposed Columbia River branch ofsaid road, namely, between 
Wallula, Wash.. and Portland, Oregon, be declared forfeited without delay, 











measures before us will produce positive, immediate, practical, en 
ficial results? For one I favor a restoration of every acre of the publ 
domain now claimed by corporations and not earned by them. They 
have no greater claim or right to that which they have not earned 
than the humblest citizen in the private walks of life could have 
There is no distinction as a matter of principle. All stand equal be 
fore the law. The question, however, now before us is one as to pr 
tical results. It is not as to how much land we are entitled to torf 
but how much we can agree, as between the two Houses of Congress 
to forfeit. Restore what we can now, and then look to the future 
with equal earnestness, patience, and zeal for such further restoration 
as may be then practical, and as to that which now or hereafter re- 
mains subject to forfeiture This view appeals to me, as a ess 
man, as a practical man, and as the friend and representative of th 
settler and the landless, as the wisest and best course at present to 
pursue 
lam especially i d to adopt this « se becau in add 1 ft 
wh I } ol rved 1 its favor lit ilso protect the rights of sett 
\ bona fide pur St and it saves and protects the rig th 
Gove t, whatever may remain, as to any unearned 
rel ny il lan ve of th bill 1 this lat espe 
l ot gin thisa sl constr t ‘ 
right of the United States to have ans ier lands gr ted then is 
in the first section, forfeited for any fa re, past 
conditions of the grar 
This course is also in consonance with the proy 
through the Legislature of my State, which enun 
that the forfeiture of the Northern Pacitie gra i i 
Portland— 
Be not made conditional upon tl 
marck and Wallula. 
Believing that Congress can not agree i 
was done in the Forty-ninth Congress upon dl 
lands west of Bismarck, I should prove recreant tot! of 
my State and should act in violation n t ae, 
now oppose what I conceive to be the most} it 
possible. The unchanged sentiment on t jue ) f 1d-grant for- 
feitures between the two Houses forbid ve at this time of con- 
summating gre ucl emy din biil} 
fore us. = ] ession are n iv ‘ ‘ t i t 
expect any m ictory from some arbitrament thro i 
| conferences. se require time. Much controversy and fu I 
liberation will necessarily follow and in the end we shall be no mm 
the accomplishmeut of forfeiture, great or small. 
|  Weshall only repeat the idle ceremony of the last session. Great losses 
occurred to the Government and the people by reason of that inaction. 
This I am unwilling to repeat, but shall aid to secure what I can now, 
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| this period has gone by with these people, and they now demand such 
remedial and practical legislation as shall place in their possession the 
prize so long sought, a home for themselves and their posterit, Che 
| Same may besaid as to other grants. Tor several sessions of Congress 
practical legislation has failed, and only because of the zealous, stub 
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born, and yet hopeless effort to secure in were p 
to obtain. It was then truthfully predicted by the most earnest 
of a radical forfeiture that such was the temper and such the judgment 
of the co-ordinate branch of the Congress that the measure reco 
mended by the majority of this House could not and would not be r 
alized. ully legislate both branches of Congress must con 

ir. Repeated failures to accomplish what has be 
this House in this respect are of record and before us 1s 
ped t In the mean while the settlers, the most interested 
of all, have looked on in anguish and despair. 


Now, what shall we do? What course, in view of our past expe 
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e 1 ‘ 
and hope at 


another time tu further effect what may be found practi- 


cable, just, and right. Should, however, the less radical measure be 
voted down hall then vote as a last resort for the passage of the com- 
mittee bill, hoping that in a deliberate and consciencious regard of the 
public interests the louge and the Senate in conference may in the end 


arrive at such determination of theconflicting propositions as shall in- 
restoring to the 


yw wrongfully heid 


sure at this session the enactment of some measure 
m, if not all, of the public domain 1 
by corporations to which they are not entitled. 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


JAMES OB. 


OF INDIANA, 


ION. WHITE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the bill (FH. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in re 
collection of the revenue. 


Mr. WHITE, of Indiana, said: 


lation tothe 
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Mr. Speaker: The tariff question now before us, and which is tak- | 


ing upso much of our time, is not a new question; neither have all the 
discussions that have been presented given us any new light on the sub- 
ject, and if it goes on for a year there can be nothing further evolved 
from it in the way of newly-discovered information. Nations from time 
immemorial have adopted it, some in one form, some in another, but all 
with one and the main object in view, namely to build up their own in- 
dustries and protect their people as against their neighbors. A glance at 
the world of to-day will convince the thinking mind that no such thing 
as absolute free trade prevailsin any country, and yet that is, or should 
be, the primary condition of mankind as well as nations, freedom in 
everything, in commerce and in politics, in religion, and on this theory 
I believe a man ought to have the right to load his wagon or his ship 
with such goods as he pleases and drive or sail to the uttermost parts 
of the earth with them and sell them as he pleases, without let or hin- 
drance from any man or nation; but no such freedom exists, never has, 
and is not likely to. 

Then the next best thing for a nation to do is to adopt a policy that 
will bring the most comfort and prosperity to its own people by encour- 
aging all the industries and pursuits it can profitably create in its midst, 
thereby reaping the benefit of that commercial exchange which otherwise 
would go to foreign nations. Commerce, remember, is not a field of love 
or friendship either among nations or individuals; it isa keen, watchful, 
earnest struggle for the mastery, and often kept up in a terrific war ot 
extermination. This you will find in the ordinary retail trade of this 
or any other country; you will also find it in the great manufacturing 
interests, and also in the wholesale merchants’ trade and jobbers’ trade. 
No department of trade is free from it, and it also extends on the same 
principle as nation against nation; although in ali cases the hand of 
friendship is extended, yet underneath all this the kind of planning 
and scheming for the masterly prevails, and the war of secret exter- 
mination goes on surely and generally silently yet none the less cer- 
tain. So that it ends often as Darwin states it, in the survival of the 
fittest. If this is not true, then how do you account for the vicissi- 
tudes in trade, the breaking up and destruction of immense accumu- 
lated fortunes. If all a person had to do was to freight a shipload or 
goods or consign a great consignment to a house or foreign market and 
make a profit, or establish a manufactory of some kind or other either 
in iron or wood or cotton or woolen and make a profit, or open a retail 
store in dry goods, boots or shoes, or groceries and make a profit, then 
things would go on swimmingly, there would be no breaking up, all 
would prosper. But this is not the case, and it is just here where the 
keen hand of competition comes in, and it enters all the tields spoken 
of, and no one is safe against it, and while it is the life of trade, yet is 
often the death of the competitors. 

Therefore, it stands to reason if we open our markets to European 
manufacturers, they with their cheap labor will compel our manufact- 
urers here, in order to compete with them, to either cut down the wages 
of our workman or go out of business. There is no alternative, and 


‘this brings us face to face with the question, are we ready to adopt that 


kind of asystem? If we are, then free tirade is the thing; if not, then 
protection is what we want to stick to. Now, we often hear of Great 
Britain being prosperous, and that she is a free-trade nation. Now, 
the fact is if you will look into and examine her condition she is neither 
free trade nor protection; and all that she is in the line of free trade is 
purely and simply adopted from her selfish commercial ideas and not one 
particle of it from the laudable notion of aiding other nations or of 
benefiting them. In the first place, let us examine into her character 
as a commercial people. It does not go back many centuries, and her 
prominence as a political as well as a commercial power dates from the 
union of the crowns of Sestland and England. Previous to that there 








was no free trade, even with Scotland and England. Not even a me- 
chanic could go from one country to the othertofindemployment. So 
strict were both sides in protecting their interests that even intermar- 














riage was at times forbidden and in fact prohibited, and the parties 
punished. So that their tariff was much more exacting than ou: 
(heirs was prohibitory, ours is not. 

And this to a great extent was the condition of all countries at that 
period—after their union. Scotland and England they had free trade 
amongst each other, both external and internal, but did they extend 
that blessing which they talk about to others? For the proof of that 
look into the history of Ireland? No, she was kept under the heel of 
oppression, her manufactures legislated against and so cramped by the 


acts of Parliament that they were in a manner suppressed, and her 
people forced toa great extent to live by tilling the soil and exchanging 
their product for goods manufactured in Great Britain. This was the 
blessing extended to Ireland, and it was jus* the same in the colonies 
Ail they were expected to do was to till the soil, raise tobacco, wheat, 
cotton, rosin, turpentine, and such products, and exchange them 
with the mother country for her manufactured goods, and, in fact, this 
was the system adopted and practiced. Establishing of manufacturing 
industries were forbidden and not permitted. True a different state ot 
facts exists now with the Canadian colony; but that was brought 
about simply because Great Britain was afraid of losing her; afraid 
Canada would join the United States or set up for themselves; hence a 
liberal policy is pursued with them, but that is not out of love fo 
Canada, but in fear of her. ° 

So now the policy of Great Britain’s pretended {ree trade is all from 
pure selfish motives, brought about by several surcounding circum- 
stances and causes; and one of the main causes was the fact that since 
the discovery of the steam-engine Great Britain made a great and 
rapid advance of all others nations. The inventions that followed the 
application of steam were so great and valuable that she shot way 
ahead of all competitors; and then when she found she could beat all 
countries in the world manufacturing, she generously makes it known, 


| and says, ‘‘ Now, since we know wecan beat you all, we want to be liberal 


and enter into a more generous relation with ourfellow man. We now 
ofier to you to let you ship your products free to us and you permit us 
to ship our manufactured goods free to you.’’ Now, thisis simply a 
master-stroke of generous selfishness; for every one knows that the 
manufactured products outvalue the raw materials four or five to one. 
And no nation at that time could ship her manufactured goods, for the 
reason she was way ahead of them in invention and steam application. 
This is not so much the case now, for other nations in the last thirty 
years have adopted the same plan as Great Britain and became manu- 
jacturers themselves and made rapid strides in invention, also in appli- 
cation of steam. And at this time many of the European nations are 
well up with Great Britain in that respect and are now—for instance, 
Germany is—competing with her for agreat deal of foreign trade and also 
is now invading Great Britain with her manufactured wares. So much 
so is this the case that our British brethren are nowcrying out against 
it and talking fair trade in place of free trade. Even her monopoly in 
iron-Ship building no longer prevails. The French and Italians now 
build almost all their own vessels, and also furnish them their own 
steam-engines. Great Britain used te have most of this under her con- 
trol. And it is just so in our country. The rapid development o! 
steam and machinery has placed us in the front rank of manufacturing 
nations; and with our improved machinery and great natural resources 
we could really live without any European trade. But that is not de- 
sirable. We want to foster trade with our fellow men, but not to our 
own injury; and protection is the safe policy in that line, for then our 
domestic manufactures are protected, and those few who want the 
European goods can have them; and in this way we encourage trade 
as well as raise the revenue, and that revenue comes from a class who 
can stand it, namely, the rich; for it is they alone who purchase the 
bulk of the imported goods. 

3ut this now brings us to the President’s position in his message. 
He says: ‘‘ The objections to the revenue or tariff is that it advances the 
price of the imported goods the amount of the tariif, and at the same 
time advances the price of the home-made goods an equal amount to 
the tariff, and this extra amount goes into the pockets of our manu- 
facturers.’’ Well, if this was true, then the tariff ought to come off, 
every cent of it; but our worthy President has not well considered this 
question; if he had he never would have made such a statement. Let 
us, for instance, take calico; there is a duty on that of 3 cents a yard. 
Now, you can go to the factory at Lowell, Mass., or Rhode Island ani 
purchase calicoat2}centsayard. Consequently, if these manufacture? 
kept up with the President’s ideas they would add the tariff of 3 cents 
to the price, and that would make it 5} cents a yard you would have to 
pay for it. Well, you may ask how is this? Well. it issimply this: 
the keen, cutting competition of the home manufacturers for the trade 
is so great that they sell the goods even lower than the amount assesse«! 
as a tariff. So it is clear from the above illustration that the President 
is wrong in his conclusions, and it is just so with any other class ol 
goods—for instance, all wool cassimere; the tariff on thatis 50 per cent. 
So that on a piece of all-wool goods costing in Europe $1 a yard, a 
tariff of 50 cents more is added. 
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% much better than the state of affairs that ex no ( 
all dependent soldiers were to have pensions, no matter | { tem 
4 ability came about. ' t 
$ the soldiers who can not, under the existing laws, p 
¥ cause they can not trace their disability to the service. ] 
4 have to go without, even if they served three or four lo 
4 always fit for duty, never sick, and this i inst ( 
a quence of alw 1ys being on duty they were never in aho | 
fh | no hospital record, so that now it is a misfortune to th Why, t 
¥ they were good soldiers and always {fit for dut I I y \ 
4 listed and served three months. wo months, may l 
, pital, got discharged for disability, has no trouble in s 
4 slo vs it regularly, while his unfortunate | 
yea not getacent. This r pl 
4 the soldiers that way ; 
. = Now, no one has a word against those who we! ) 
s have to go to the hospital and wer discharg nd ar re 
; sions; on the contrary, it is well they are getting their pens ‘ i 
4 hoped they will receive more if they need it. But why not I t ted é ] iD 
4 to this loose, unfair system of not recognizing the veterar did the nl than t ! ' 
a hard marching, stood the hard fare. slept in the mud ar l 20 I I t e! ‘ 
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country added the tariff to his price I would have to sell them at 
$9.50 and $10 a pair. Then, truly, the tariff would be a tax on the 
poor man, and whenever such a state of affairs would be possible I 
would be one of the foremost in advocating the abolition of the whole 
tariff—for any part of it would be an injury to the poor; but as it 
is now it protects the poor by controlling the home market for our- 
selves? [Lat now we come to the only weak spot in protection, and it 
is the club that the opponents to it wield with the most severity. It 
is this: Well, how about protecting the laborer? You do not do that; 
you let the emigrant come in here and take away the job from a native 
American, and also you permit your factories, furnaces, and corpora- 
tions to cut down the wages so that now the workingmun in this land 


‘ is no better paid than the pauper-paid labor in Europe; and to some 


extent this is true. Yet if you have free trade will that put a stop to 
such evils? Certainly not; it will only aggravate them. 

Therefore we had better endeavor to remedy the evils we have than 
fly to those that will clearly be worse, for if free trade is adopted it 
stands to reason our markets would be deluged by foreign goods, and 
it would follow by a closing up of our factories, a shutting down of our 
furnaces, and thousands of men and women thrown out of employment; 
therefore our only safety is to stand in for protecting our industries just 
as we ire doing,and then look around and adopt some other measure 
that will remedy the evil complained of and which all will admit exists— 
that is,low wages. We do not need to look far to find the injustice 
and cruelty practiced in this form, and unless legislation steps in and 
regulates the evil it will continue to exist, for capitalists will not, and 
in fact they can not, remedy it, for one over-reaching capitalist or man- 
ufacturer will make another hundred well-meaning men act as cruel 
as he does himself and cuts wages down when they do not want to, and 
would much rather not have done so, but in sheer self preservation they 
are compelled to. If we glance at the nations of the world we find free- 
trade Great Britain, protective France and Germany, protective Turkey, 
Russia, Austria, Spain, and other nations, 

Has free trade lifted up the laborer in Great Britain to comfort and 
plenty? Nota bit of it. True, there are some employments there 
reasonably well paid, and the people fare tolerably well, but the great 
bulk of them is doomed to a life of penury and destitution. The wages 
in most of the manufacturing industries are so low and meager that 
the poor creatures scarcely have enough of the bare necessaries of life 
and often go hungry to bed. Yes,‘and this not amongst bad, evil- 
minded or evil-acting people, but pure, moral, righteous, religious, and 
well-meaning, respectable people. Thousands of them scarcely know 
from a day in advance how they will get their daily bread. And yet 
we are told to imitate this people and follow their commercial methods. 
I hope not. Then Germany, France, and these other countries. Do 
we want to follow them? ‘True, we do in the protection plan, but we 
make a different application of it, and we want to make a better appli- 
cation yet; for it is true if protection was the only panacea required to 
make a people prosperous, happy, and contented, then these nations 
would be, for they have adopted it and worked it into their political 
system most thoroughly, so much so that you can not take a valise 
across the line into either of these countries without having it searched, 
and if a few extra cigars or a bottle of wine is found it is sure to be 
confiscated. And the same law is in Great Britain. Just try and land 
your valise in Liverpool or Glasgow with a little lot of American to- 
baeco in it and you will see how quick it is seized. And yet she is 
termed a free-trade country. 

So on teaand coffee. The tariffon that in Great Britain is over 100 per 
cent. Soit is clearly to be seen that neither free trade nor protection pro- 
tectsand keeps up the priceoflabor. Yetprotection isthe planand system 
that labor can be fully protected on; with free trade it can not, and the 
remedy is legislation, for without legislation on labor the workmen of 
this country will in the end go the way ofall theother nations, and that 
is, be ground down between the upper and nether mill-stones, no mat- 
ter which he adopts. But in this country he is safe if he will only ex- 
ercise his prerogative, and this is the ballot. With this weapon he can 
accomplish anything in this country he has a mind to, and it is fair to 
say he wants nothing wrong, but he wants fair play, fair work, and 
fair wages. If these are provided him he iscontented. No people are 
more easily managed than the working classes. All their aim and hope 
in this world is to earn an honest living, and all they ask is a chance to 
do it with fair wages to support their wives and little ones. Give them 
this and there will be no trouble with the working classes, and this 
much they are entitled to and ought to have, and legislation must step 
in and see that they get it. Well, then, how can you remedy that? 
Well, the plan is this: Let Congress enact a law fixing a minimum 
price for wages all over this land, from one corner to the other, north, 
south, east, and west, for men, women, and boys and girls. This be- 
ing done it will be forever a beacon light to all working people that 
thus far they can go but no farther. I am safe from being cut below 
this point. This would be a great blessing to our working classes, 
and the only measure that will ever give them safety from the oppres- 
sion of the avaricious manufacturers or capitalists. The great error 
this generation and all others seem to have, and have had, is that they 
consider labur is merchandise, and should be treated like any other com- 
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modity, when it is plenty it will be cheap and when scarce it will be 
dear. This view is altogether wrong and never should have existed; 
yetit is the maxim of all theorists on political economy, and is a dan- 
gerous and sad delusion. Labor is not merchandise; it is something 
higher, nobler. and purer; it is flesh and blood, and as such deserves 
the full protection of the State; and if the State adopts this plan in 
its own affairs, why should it not extend it to the nation? It can be 
done if we only apply ourselves toit. Toillustrate: Take the Govern- 
ment employ¢s here in thecity of Washington,only one Department, if 
you please, and that will apply to all the other Departments—say the 
Treasury Department, for instance; in it they employ over two thou- 
sand employés, some receiving ten hundred, some twelve hundred, some 
fifteen hundred, and others two thousand up to thirty-five hundred a 
year. 

Now, if it is true that labor is merchandise and ebbs and flows with 
supply and demand, how does it come that if you go to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and inform him that you will contract to furnish him 
two thousand employés who will take the places of those he now has, 
all competent, respectable citizens, and will do the work for just half 
what he is now paying; that labor is plenty, and that at this price your 
people are glad to take the job, what would the Secretary of the Treas- 
urysay. Doyouthink he would accept your offerand say, Bring along 
your men and women, they shall have the places? Noindeed, he would 
not; yet he would be under obligations to do so if there was any reason 
in the theory that it is every one’s duty to employ labor where he can 
get it the cheapest and that labor is merchandise, for the Government, 
like all other individuals advertising for merchandise advertises for it 
and takes it where it gets the lowest and best offer; but in place of this, 
the Treasurer would say to you: My dear sir, I can not listen to your 
proposition; if you brought men and women here to take the places of 
my work-people and do the work for nothing it would make no differ- 
ence; I can not discharge the workmen on any such a proposition; their 
wages are fixed by law, by legislation, not by competition, and do not 
fluctuate with the dull times or the abundance or plentifulness of labor; 
that we have nothing to do with; that we recognize in purchasing sta- 
tionery or supplies for the Army or Navy or other Departments, but in 
no case do we apply it to labor or to those who are employed; if we did, 
we would never know when or where to stop, for the competition would 
be so keen to get the places that there would be no telling where it would 
end, and the Government will not be a party to breaking down wages. 
Our wages are fixed by law. 

Now on this head rests all the labor problem, I mean the competi- 
tive part of it, where it is treated on the theory of merchandise, and that 
the employer has the right to hire ascheap ashe can. Well, in answer 
to that, if that theory is right, then our Government is wrong. I 
claim if it is right for the Government to adopt this system in the pro- 
tection of its employés, the same system should be extended all 
over the land, anda minimum price fixed for labor, that no cruel, over- 
reaching, hard-hearted task-master could overreach; not that all wages 
should be fixed, but that those who can not protect themselves should 
be established on a minimum basis. Then let them pay as much as 
they please over and above this, and while this would be a protection 
to the working people it would bring no hardship to the employer or 
those who hire labor, for all would be on an equal footing just the same 
as work by the day—a day constituting or meaning ten hours’ work, 
and it would be a guaranty to the honest, industrious workman that 
he would for all time hereafter have a fair wage for his day’s labor. 
Such a movement will of course be bound to meet with severe opposition, 
but more for a lack of examining into it than from any evil it will en- 
tail, for, on the contrary, it will work great good and not in the least 
disturb any classin the land. It merely is to be a help to that great 
portion who can not help themselves, and are a continuous prey to the 
overreaching, who take advantage of their helpless condition, and by 
this means break the price of labor down to a point that it is almost 
starvation to accept it, yet they have to do it, accept it or starve, and 
this is all practiced under the vile system that prevails that labor is 
merchandise. The well-meaning merchant or business man needs no 
law to persuade him to do right by his employés, and to their credit 
there are thousands of them who deeply regret to cut wages and often 
hesitate long before they do it. But you take one mean, cold-hearted 
employer in a line of trade where a hundred other employers are and 
he will compel that hundred to follow him by his commencing the cut- 
ting of wages. This is where the evil comes in, and this is where the 
law would protect the workman and do no injustice to the employer, 
and would in fact benefit in place of injuring all society. For instance, 
if by such some plan the wages of the working classes could beadvanced, 
say, on average only 25 cents aday, justthink what a ponderousamount 
of purchasing power that would make—for the working people spend all 
they make. There is on average something over six million working 
people who work for wages in the United States. Now, at 25 cents a 
day extra would make one million and a half a day to go into active 
circulation for dry goods, groceries, and all the necessaries of life, equal 
to an increase of five hundred millions of dollars a year, an amount more 
than the total value of the whole wheat crop of the country. 

Just think of this immense sum being expended, It would soon use 
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up the surplus of merchandise in the cour It w 1 
all yuur overstocked warehouses, and the it nsumpt 
creased demand from goods would set the whole man 


dustries in motion—yes, and keep them in motion for 
wards—because the work-people would always be assured ¢ 
] 1, and this cutting of wag 


yower, and the more it is crippled the duller and more 








will becon and from this comes what is termed over prod 
in fact it is lv under-consumption—a depriving the peo] 
Ww wes of the power to purchase. And if European g 1 
adopt such a system they wo ld not need to hunt ¢ 
jously for their manufactures, for then their own pe 
some money to buy their own goods with; but as it is, 
they simply receiv » wages enough t ) purchase the bare n 
and have little or no money to spend for what is te 
of life, either in food, wearing apparel, or household good } 
manufacturers have little trade at home in consequence ot 
of the people, and therefore seek our markets all the more assiduo 
hence it isall the more necessary we should ke¢ pup protection by! rh 
tariffs, either to limit their consignments or shut them out o 

And in order to sustain protection amongst the people we t pro 





tect the laborer as well as protect the product of his labor. When 
do this, then we will have a firm rock to stand on; and unless we do 
that the adversary can continuously point to the fallacies of protect 

As to protecting the workman, in some cases it does, but in the majo 
ity it does not, and this we want toremedy. And it will also ben 
efit the farmer, an advance in wages, for then these peo 
ret a scant living, from their increased income, would be 
to purchase more of the necessaries of life, such as the farm product 
chickens, butter, cheese, milk, and vegetables. In this way the farm 
would in turn receive more for their products, could repurchase moré 
of the merchants of his dry goods, groceries, hats, boots, crockery, et 
An increase of this kind would stimulate all the avenues of trade. | 
do not mention a higher price for wheat, corn, oats, and pork, for sup 
ply and demand do not regulate them. They would not be affected 
either way. Gambling in them is the ruination of the prices, and u 
til that is checked or stopped the farmers’ property in these respects 
will be at their mercy, and the farmer kept in a state of almost 
pendence on moneyed men in consequence of low prices being fixed on 
their produce by the gamblers in Chicago. 

This also Congress car remedy, and there is a bill now before thi 
House for that purpose, and it is to be hoped will soon become a law 
eradicating this evil and establishing the minimum price of labor, say, at 
$1.50 for men, $1 for women, and 75 cents for boys and girls: this would 
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change and greatly benetit the distressed portion of the people, givea 
uniform standard of wages, and result in giving better prices for farm 


produce all over the land and at the same time elevate the whole socia 
fabric of society by givin 





a spirit of contentedness to all classes in 
} } 





consequence of a betterment of their condition in life by having and 
being placed in a position where they would have better wa better 
prices, and more money to sp hasing their necessary ¢ 
forts; and in support of the nece h a law bein cted plea 
let me read an extract from n Repub 1, 

1888, in relation to the conditi Lehigh coal } t 
wages, which average them $f p ’ 

I NDS TO THE MINERS—INDORSING THEIR < URSE ANI 





CIAL AID 
The meeting called for Grand Army Hall last ever 
from the strikers in the mining regions of Pennsylvania to press 
the case was very fairly attended, but was not what one would « i 








containing over ten thousand Knights of Labor I es | 

developed the fact that the trouble between the ghtsof Labor i the | 
eration of Labor was the cause of the lack of interest j I t ‘ st 
night was under the charge of the professional Jabor leader it I 

and the Knights generally remained away and ¢ xpressed their sy 2 


the strikers through the medium of their order. 
Paul T. Bowen called the meeting to order, announced its o 


out waiting for the action of the meeting, appointed M. D. Ross i 1M 
Boice secretaries and E. W. Oyster, Jesse Lawson, W. H. St Ss 
and J. J. Foley a committee on resolutions. 

Hugh McGarvey, one of the striking Lehigh miners, was the t speake 
and he entertained the audience with a most thoroug! aud co < n 
of the many wrongs done to the anthracite miners from 1867 u res¢ 


In nine years the wages of these people suffered a reduction of 40 per cent., and 
when they remonstrated they were locked out. In fact, they were nothing but 


slaves, They had repeatedly sent committees to their employers u 


bitration and offering to allow them toappoint both the arbitrato t e¢ 

but all their offers were ignored and the strike was the result. ‘'In fact,’ said 
the gentleman, *‘ we look upon their action as simply being a part of a huge 
conspiracy to starve us into submission. There are no other ant i fields 


and we can not go elsewhere to look for work. But we 
ciple, and do not intend to give in.” 

Daniel Duffy, representing the Schuylkill miners, was the next spea nd 
bore sim testimony as that of Mr. McGarvey. hey are trying to 
into submission,” said he, ‘and our condition h: 
a little above that point. The average w 
cording to statistics, is $360 per annum 





s for the last ter 





the anthracite « | anit 2 2 


c l they are deter I 
rhe coal operators state that there is no money in that business. It is 








1886 the value of the anthracite coal mined was $120,000,000, and t) i 
amounting to $33,000,000. Look at th sures and judge for 

Joseph P. McLeer and J. H. Gleason ialfof the Reading a = st 
then told how they were brought into the strike, after which Kepre easives 
BruM™ and Bounp, in whose Congressional districts nearly all of the strik 
miners live, made short addresses approving the cause of the strikers and pledg 
ing their assistance. 

tesolutions denunciatory of the wrongs done the strikers, urging t to hold 
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February 21, 1388, giving an account of how the miners in the coal 
regions hi 11 their wretched condition: 
wow 1 i ) OF THEM TELLS ¢ THEIR WR! HED CONDITION 
DER MPANY RULES. 
HWAzELTON, PA., February 23. 

D. M.1 I ap miner, W examined by the Congressional investi- 
gating « tee this orning. He referred to the strike in the Lehigh r 
sions a e ce smmd3s made in August, the refusal to arbitrate, which resu! 
ina i} Ile lated the ibic condition of the miners, saying they were 
obli ltot le al the stores of the company, and some never saw a dollar in 
cash, Ti re unable to get sufficient to cat, and could scarcely buy a calico 
dress for their wives. The average earnings of the miners would not exceed 
$30 per month, and out of this the miners took $1.95 annually for taxes, The 
men were charged $2.19 per ton for coal, and were obliged to pay for a certain 
quantity whether they used itor not. Married men were taxed $9 and single 
men % per year for the company’s doctor. Rents were from $5 25 to $7.50 per 
month for houses worth not more than $250 or $00, When there was a birthin 
a family $7 or $8 in addition to the regular tax was deducted for the physician. 

He then discussed thecompany-store business, saying the miners were charged 


10 to 15 per cent. more for articles than at individual stores. There was no 
compulsion to purchase at the company’s stores, no threats of discharge if they 
did not, but there were other methods of coercion. A miner, for instance, when 
his breast of coal was worked out would find no more work for him and would 
be compelled to return to the grade of an inside laborer. Of late, however, the 
men were getting out of that serfdom, and the evil of the store system did not 
extend »s universally as theretofore. Evictions were not unusual. Accounts 
were submitted showing that after working for months for the company the 
men were still in debt to the operators. On cross-examination he said that 
$1.20 would be more rather than less what it would cost to mine a ton of coal. 
‘The cost of transportation was $1.80. He then spoke of the great exodus of 
miners from the region. The next witness was James Broderick, whose evi- 
dence was substantially on the same line, 

I also desire to read you an extract from a New York paper, toshow 
the contrast of living in this our land of boasted equal rights. 

COACHES IN PARADE—SEVEN IN LINE LN PROCESSION THROUGH THE PARK. 

The New York Coaching Club had its annual parade yesterday, making the 
start at 5.10 p. m. in the central drive at Central Park. Hugo Fritsch, formerly 
Austrian consul, was the first toarrive, with his bay and roan leaders and brown 
and bay wheelers in front of a yellow-bodied carriage. On the coach with him 
were Mrs. Fritsch, Mr. and Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, Hamilton Carey, and Miss 
Gibert. E. M. Padelford and his “stag” party, including T. H. Howard, F. 
O, Beach, A. T, French, Center Hitcheock, and E, C, Porter, were the next ones 
to pass into the park through the Eighth avenue entrance. The other coaches 
were: Col, William Jay, on which were the Colonel and Mrs, Jay, A. Thorn- 
dike Rice, and Mrs. Burke-Roche; Prescott Lawrence's, carrying Mr. and Mrs, 
Lawrence, Woodbury Kane, Miss May Brady, Frank Griswold, and Miss Flor- 
ence Griswold; Fairman Rogers's, which bore on top Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans R. Dick, of Philadelphia, Waiter R. Furness, and Mrs, 
Nicholas Fish; Dr. W. Seward Webb’s, on which were Dr. and Mrs. Webb, 
Louis Webb, Miss Hall, and Mr. and Mrs. D. 8S. Sloane; and Secretary Frederic 
Bronson’s coach, bearing Mr. and Mrs, Bronson, Mr. and Mrs, Gerald L. Hoyt, 
W. P. Wetmore, and Miss H. Beckwith. 

The drags were drawn up in line about a length apart, in this order: Presi- 
dent Jay, Dr. Webb, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Fritsch, Mr. Padelford, and 
Mr. Bronson. They stood still long enough for two photographers to flash their 
cameras at them, and then started. The string of four-in-hands went up the 
central drive to the Webster statue, when they turned into the west drive and 
tooled it to the north end of the park, back along the east drive, and separated 
at the lower end of the mall. About forty covers were laid in the big dining 
room of the Brunswick at the clyb’s annual banquet in the evening. 


Also, please let me read an extract from a New York paper, February 
25, 1888, on ‘‘Sons of Rich Men.”’ 


SONS OF RICH MEN, 


We have hundreds of men in this city whose fathers idiotically provide them 
with spending money galore. 

What do they do with it? 

Well, as a rule they spend their time sucking alternately the end of a cigar 
and the knob ofacane. They wander vapidly about the streets, looking in at 
this theater or that, play billiard in cafés, and drink themselves into early graves. 
Suggest to these New York dudes a life of athleticism. They are too retired. 
Open up to them the enjoyment possible to a genuine club life. Let them see 
what genuine hospitality means, Show them how much better it is to spend 
an evening with intelligent men discussing matters of interest, new discover- 
ies, new appliances, new forces, than it is to spend it with a first-rate hoyden on 
a third-class spree. 

Do you think they would understand you?—New York Graphic. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while there is no law and never can well be a 
law to regulate man’s industry or his right to accumulate means as he 
pleases so long as he does no injury to his fellow-man, yet, such being 
the case, where such glaring contrast is possible in the midst of this 
glorious Republic, where all are considered free and equal, is it not all 
the more demanding of us as the people’s representatives that some 
means should be adopted and a law enacted that, while it will not 
remedy or regulate all the evils of society in the wage system, will at 
least be a protection to that great and well-meaning class who can not 
help themselves? On this question, Mr. Speaker, I look with more 
anxiety and concern than all the other public questions put together, 
and I have taken the liberty of introducing a bill to endeavor to meet 
this great question, and all I hope isits defects will be pointed out and 
remedied by those who are wiser on the subject than I am and the 
proper method laid out and adopted that will meet the end for which 
the bill is desired. Certainly something ought to be done that will 
bring peace, plenty, and contentment not only to the working people 
of this great land but the world over; and in place of our attempting 
te compete with the world in reducing wages in order to control the 
trade of the world, let them on the other side strive rather to follow us 
in adopting such wise measures as we may enact in the elevating of 
their own people and raising their standard of wages by following us 


ap in place of us following them down. In this rests all the tariff ques- 
on. 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


of 


HON. JONAS G. HOWARD, 
OF INDIANA, 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June, 1838, 
On the bill (H. R. 9951) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 


Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The vast area of our country, its rich soil, its variety 
of climate, its inimitable mineral and other resources, its paucity of 
population, for so extensive a territory, and the wonderful improve- 
ment and utilization of machinery in the last twenty-five years in all 
the industrial enterprises of the country, render our ability to produce 
largely in excess of our capacity to consume. With the aid of ma- 
chinery one million men can now produce as much as five millions 
could without such aid afew yearsago. Hence the manufacturers and 
farmers are able to produce enough tosupply the demands of the home 
market with one-fifth the number of laborers it required in former 
years. This results in cheapening the production but lessens the de- 
mand for labor. All the work now done in the United States could 
be performed with one-third, perhaps with one-half, less laborers than 
we now have, if constantly employed. Ali the labor troubles that 
have afilicted the business community from time to time, during the 
last fifteen years, are traceable, in the main, to the fact that the sup- 
ply of labor is largely in excess of the demand for its services, and this 
excess of supply over the demand is constantly increasing, notwith- 
standing we have been living for the last twenty-seven years under a 
high protective tariff. We would have no trouble with labor if there 
were plenty of work at good living wages to keep all employed. 

Every instinct of humanity and seli-preservation demands that what- 
ever can should be done to ameliorate the condition of labor in this 
country. Labor produces all the wealth, supports the Government in 
time of peace, and fights its battles in time of war, and the voice of the 
laboring class is more potential at the polls than allothers. Hence the 
greater the necessity that the laborer be kept as near as possible upon 
the plane of independent citizenship, for as is the spirit of our people so 
will be that of our Government. Hence it is to the interest of all that 
the laborers be furnished withsteady employment at good living prices. 
The last fifteen years have demonstrated beyond peradventure our in- 
ability to give steady employment to all our labor so long as our in- 
dustries limit their productions to the demand of the home market, 
which they can supply and remain idle half the time. If our home 
market was what our Republican friends claim for it this condition of 
things would not exist. Whai, therefore, is needed most is a market 
for everything and all that we can produce in this country. 

If we had such market we could keep constantly employed every 
man in the country. But such a market can only be had by increas- 
ing our foreign trade; and our foreign trade can not well be increased 
without a very material modification in the tariff. In suggesting a 
remedy for the then existing condition of things, President Arthur, in 
his last message to Congress, said: ‘‘One of the greatest of the problems 
which appeal to the wisdom of Congress for solution is the ascertain- 
ment of the most effective means for increasing our foreign trade, and 
thus relieving our industries from the depression under which they 
are now languishing.’?’ And Hon. Hugh McColloch, Republican Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his last report to Congress, in December, 1824, 
said: ‘‘The time has now come when the manufacturing industries of 
the United States are in dire distress from a plethora of manufactured 
goods; that the existing iron, cotton, and woolen mills, if employed at 
heir full capacity, could meet in six months, perhaps in a shorter 
time, the home demand for a year. It is certain, therefore, unless 
markets now practically closed against us are opened, unless we can 
share in the trade which is now monopolized by European nations, 
the depression now so sorely felt will continue, and may become more 
disastrous. The question, how shall our foreign trade be increased? 
is the question which now comes to the front and demands prompt and 
careful consideration.’ 

If the duties on raw material are an obstruction, those duties should 
be removed. If the duties on other articles are an obstruction they 
should be modified. Whatever may be required to increase our foreign 
trade, whetherit be a repeal or a modification of existing duties, should 
be demanded in the interest of the manufacturers themselves. This 
vigorousassault by a Republican administration upon a tariff system 
which has practically destroyed our foreign trade and stands as an im- 
passable barrier to its restoration, has caused. increased effort on the 
part of the protectionists in defense of their favorite policy. This 1s 
manifest by the organization of ‘‘ Home Market Clubs ”’ in certain dis- 
tricts, and composed in the main by the owners of protected industries. 
Boston has a ‘‘ Home Market Club,’ but no ‘‘ Home Market Club’’ 
will be found in the great West among the farmers who have to sell 
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j ‘ J b that t 
: t tariff ia itive and profital t 
togeth« Hence t Home Market ¢ s | 
f ) r to inte > with ta 
of any of its provisions In February 
i the Boston Home Market Ciub, and in 1 ( 
3 1 that the annual value of our cult ] 
i $2. 000,000,000, a d that less t 
market abroad. Though doubtless through 
ments of the Senators are incorrect and ca ated t 
annual value of our agricultural products is less tl 
instead of $8,000,000,000 as the Senator stated, and at! 
of the farmers’ surplus has to y 
in tne b ns 
\ t tw hs 0 f i 
med by themselves. ‘They and their families comprise I 
000,000 or one-half our population Che other thr 
>2,100,000,000, constitute the irpius the farm«e 
the market, of whichthey sold in foreign markets in 1887 
5 and in the home market $1,577,000,000, which latter a ‘ 
; three times creater than the amount sold in the foreign mai ed by t ( ‘ ( 
a vite the attention of the farmers and manufacturers to a ca l ‘ 1 
? sideration of the foregoing statements, and call upon them t feitable, and the } 3 1 I 
: whether they are willing to be restricted in a market for t is, my duty ; mpels me to 1 { 
tions to 60,000,000 people, or will they demand the right 1 tute i the ¢ ( is for tl 
their productions into the markets of the world, in wh ; the ! to ¢ 
‘ 1,400,000,000 people, and to whose homes and habitati { ‘ 


natural highways have been provided for our commerce? 
Under our tariff system in force for more than twenty-five) 
past England has monopolized the trade of the American conti M 
side of the United States. She annually sells to Mexico of k 
tions more than $750, 000,000, while the United States sell lesst 
000,000, sixty times less than England, whose trade with Mexico 
is almost as large as that of the United States with all foreign t 
This condition of things is now existing, and has for a lon pa h 1 
while the products of our farmers have been rotting in the bit fter, wl I 
many of our manufacturing establishments are and have been run? 


< on half time for want of a market for their productions. Is t 
. farmer who desires a continuance of this policy which has reduced 
= to a hewer of wood and drawer of water in the interest of the favored | Fort ui Lands G1 ted to Rail ids. 
few? Hence it is to the interest of both the farmer and mannufact | 
that the tariff should be so modified and readjusted as to encourage | R TARKS 
§ the increase of our foreign trade, and that the industries and labor of | ’ ee 
% the country be relieved from the depression under which the re D 
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OF ARKANSAS o 4 ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESI . _— ee 
a a T 306 - ect t6 
Friday, July 6 3 
a On the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heret l : . I 
j of aiding in the « stract of railro 
4G Mr. ROGERS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I voted yesterday, as ) , it 
the passage of the substitute of the majority of the Commit Pab l othe I though 1 
lic Lands for the Senate bill forfeiting certain land ints. ‘4 roll- is tl i 
4 call disclosed the fact that no quorum was present, and the bill I 
4 journed. To accommodate my friend from Flor , wh Not 1 i 
3 bill, I paired with him, and therefore did not vot t 
4 the bstitute this morning. Had I voted I s! 
nega > to day. 
i On yesterday I voted for the Payson amendment, v i ; 
4 land not coterminous with constructed roads. 
believe, after careful examination, to be the law upon the 
forfeitures. My views fortified by the decision of the » f ; } r into the hands of af 
Court of the United States in Schulenberg vs. Harriman i ; So ae 
a by the opinions of two Attornevs-Genera! of the United Sta ‘ | ule on c tint dant ¢ 4 s 
' a repeated action of both Houses of Cot , and by the unif I pleted In all cases where t 
| aa the Executive Departments of the Governm« pre ) ‘ th 1 cond 
Administration, notably in the case of the I id in Lou- ' : °F ' 
4 isiana. determined when Mr. Justice Lamar was yo An r the Gove : 
4 terior. Noone expects the Senate bill as amended by the House to| Some of the com ave done I t t ird the v ; 








in aid of which the lands were given. In such clear cases we should 
at once forfeit all. Others have partly built their lines and we can 
readily make a division of the grants. Iam opposed to the proposi- 
tion, even if we have the power, to forfeit lands where the roads are 
now actually completed as required by the granting acts, even if partly 
completed out of time. 

But, as I understand the decisions of the United States courts, Con- 
gress has now no power to forfeit grants where the roads have been 
completed, even out of time, and inspected and accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. For this reason I can see no use of discussing extreme meas- 
ures, such as have been proposed. 

There are rights of third parties in all these causes that should be 
carefully guarded. The railroad companies have sold lands to inno- 
cent purchasers who have settled upon them and improved them, be- 
lieving the company could make good title. I can see no justice or 
fi policy in forfeiting such lands; especially as the Government would 
i allow 160 acres to be taken free as homesteads as soon as it would re- 
cover the land. 

[In all such cases the rights of actual settlers should be carefully 
guarded, and I am satisfied there are many cases of purchasers in good 
fuitlh who are not settlers who deserve consideration. I consider this 
only in line with the policy of preserving our public lands for actual 
settlers and treating with the greatest liberality all citizens who im- 
prove them for homes. 

In our desire to recover lands for the people we should always bear 
in mind that it is best policy to deal justly with all, and I would ap- 
ply this alike to the companies to which the grants were made as well 
as innocent purchasers and actual settlers. One thing more: I consider 
it important that we should pass some bill this session. Delay loses 
the power of Congress to forfeit lands. A moderate, reasonable bill, 
such as should have been passed in the Forty-ninth Congress, would 
have saved several millions of acres of land to the Government that are 
to-lay beyond our reach, Next session we will have less power than 
now. 
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The Tariff. 





SPEECH 


HON. JONAS G. HOWARD, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 7, 1888, 


On the bill (HL. R, 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 


Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If our Constitution grants the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on imports for the sole and direct purpose of aiding and en- 
couraging private and individual enterprise, and such power is only 
limited by legislative discretion, as is claimed by our Republican friends, 
then indeed does it fail to protect the people from the most dangerous 
power that ever tempted human ambition. But we deny the existence 
of any such power. The first clause of the eighth section of the Con- 
stitution declares that the Congress shall have the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United States. It 
has never been claimed that the power in question existed or could be 
exercised under this clause, inasmuch as the Constitution is one of lim- 
ited and enumerated powers, and none of them can be rightfully exer- 
cised beyond the scope of the objects specified in those powers. But 
our Republican friends maintain that Congress have constitutional au- 
thority to regulate commerce for the purpose of aiding and encourag- 
ing private and individual enterprise. 

Now, does any one believe that if the framers of the Constitution 
had intended that Congress should exercise such power, they would 
have withheld an express grant of such power, when in the convention 
an attempt was made to introduce into the Constitution a power to 
encourage manufactures? And is it reasonable to presume that the 
framers of the Constitution, after withholding an express grantof such 
power, could have intended that such power existed by construction, 
or implication, in that clause of the Constitution which authorizes Con- 
gress to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the States, 
a subject so remote from and foreign to that of regulating manufact- 
i ures? The truth is, power to tax the whole community for the private 
benefit of a few has no warrant in the Constitution, and it has no other 
foundation for its exercise than that dangerous plea of necessity, a plea 
which recognizes necessity as the measure of the power of the Consti- 
tution, and those who exercise the power as the judges of the necessity— 
& principle antagonistic to free government and the rights and privileges 
of the people; a principle that through all the ages has made the gov- 
ernment the master and the people the subjects. 

i The tendency of power has ever been tooverleap the limitation placed 
; upon it and intrench upon the reserved rights of the people. Our Gov- 
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ernment is the creature. All governmental power is derived from the 
people, and is held in trust for the sole use and benetit of the people; 
and so long as their public servants, in the execution of this public 
| trust, obey the limitations placed upon power, so long will the liberties 
| of the people be secure and nolonger. It is tothe abuse of power that 
the downfall of every free government is traceable. It isin the main 
by the aid of legislation that about five thousand men have heaped up 
wealth in theirown hands amounting to $20,000,000,0U0, half the en- 
tire wealth of a nation of 60,000,000 people. This vast wealth could 
not have been thus massed into the hands of so few without govern- 
mental aids; yet in the name of labor, much of this wealth is still 
clamoring for governmental protection and aid in their individual en- 
terprises, which can only be given at the expense of the great body of 
the people. The old maxim that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty ’’ should admonish the people that they are the guardians and 
custodians of their own liberties, and that nothing more seriously 
menaces those liberties than the permission and exercise of unwarranted 
power which alone their vigilance can avert. 


| ernment was formed by the people. They are the creators; the Gov- 








Irrigation of the Arid Region of the United States. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH K. TOOLE, 
OF MONTANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 21, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10540) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1889, and for other purposes— 


Mr. TOOLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The statesmen of this day and generation, with 
commendable zeal and variability, are engaged in the solution of the 
important problem of how to prevent an accumulation of a surplus in 
the Treasury beyond the amount necessary for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government without impairing our home industries and 
without injuriously affecting American labor. The proper solution of 
the problem is of the highest concern to this Republic. There is a 
wide divergence between the two great political parties upon this ques- 
tion, with no possibility of an agreement before another election. 

Holding this view and desiring to mitigate in some degree an exist- 
ing evil, as well as to promote and encourage a well-considered scheme, | 
venture to bring to the attention of the House a meritorious and alto- 
gether feasible plan of disposing of a considerable amount of the money 
already accumulated in the Treasury, and by which new life and pros- 
perity will be infused into a section of our common country hitherto 
largely neglected. I refer toa system of governmental irrigation in the 
‘Territories of the United States by meansot dams and reservoirs, whereby 
the 1,000,000 square miles of land now absolutely sterile and worthless 
and which needs only water to be rendered productive will be reclaimed 
for the use of the citizen. Many of you, indeed I may say all of you, 
with a few exceptions, come from localities where the rainfall is sufli- 
cient to secure the growth of crops without irrigation, and I think for 
this reason I may fairly infer that the subject is not a familiar one to 
you. The amendment proposed by me and just sent to the Clerk’s 
desk, is intended to give to the Director of the Geological Survey a com- 
paratively small amount of money with which to initiate the enter- 
prise, and is as follows: 


For the purpose of investigating the extent to which the arid region of the 
United States can be redeemed by irrigation, and the segregation of the irriga- 
ble lands in such arid region, and for the selection of sites for reservoirs and 
other hydraulic works necessary for the storage and utilization of water for 
irrigation, and to make the necessary maps, including the pay of employés in 
field and in office, the cost of all instruments, apparatus, and materials, and all 
other necessary expenses connected therewith, the work to be performed by 
the Geological Survey, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
sum of $250,000. 


I beg the indulgence of the House while I read an extract from an 
interesting pamphlet published by Mr. Charles D. Parton, late com- 
missioner of the United States in Asia, upon the subject we are now 
considering. What he says of California, Arizona, and Mexico is truc 
of a large part of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Dakota. 


Irrigation existed in Egypt before the pyramids were erected. It has fed tlic 
millions of Asia since tue creation of the world. It nurtured Rome into ex'-t- 
ence, and was practiced in America before Columbus discovered the New 
World, and yet the people of the United States east of the Mississippi River 
know but little about it and care less. 

The Moors introduced irrigation into Spain, and the Spaniards imported an 
imperfect system of irrigation into Mexico, Texas, California, ete. The \ alley 
of the Nile yielded its fruitful abundance from irrigated lands for countless 
ages, and Cato wrote learnedly advocating its introduction into Italy; but the 
greatest achievement of modern times has been the improvement of the system 
of irrigation in the East Indies by the British Government of India. Irrigation 
in the East Indies antedates all history; the Great Mogul gave it a grand im- 
petus during the magnificence of his reign. . 

When the British Government (after the Sepoy mutiny) took over the control 
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of more than two hundred and fifty millions of subjects in first d . . ; 
of statesmanship was to} de labor food fort pe 2 . ‘ ; 

omplished by the , tir 
the world. Famine in } . - 
give their melted snows es ( . 
its branches, is 3.500 miles lor 

Among other duties in the service of the Government of l S . 
was a pleasure, nearly twenty years ago, to investigate and re x 
system of irrigation throughout Asia and in this service I learned : , 
Japan, China, India, Persia, Arabia, and Egypt; and subsequent ser sist ‘ la 
much on the subject in Italy and Spain. In California, as early as I+ t es ‘ 
ified a y« hfu iriosity to follow the irrigating ditches which the the \ ad 
people had made, and subsequently th nd irrigating s 4 as 
Northern Mexico excited a lively interest in a lost and perished r ‘ h ear may Ave 
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richest soil in the world by the mostprimitive methods of e.a v rt t e. Ww 4 els 

I left the Rio Grande in May last there was scarcely a perceptible uy \ 1 addit il irrigation as the . rs f 

in agriculture. The people are too lazy to turn over in bed nd with a s« } low. he reaps more t rh red iN 

that will produce onions, emitting no more smell than aturnip,I willsolen es 3 « sta I r i bears t 

swear they were importing onions from Spain ls {years of negle« and : ‘ ‘ i 

While the people of California have buiit an empire on the wl | t Pharaohs a | 7" 
the admiration of the world, and the great West goes marchin the people | ; 
on the Rio Grande plow with astick, dig fuel with a hoe, and hay w } : 
anax. They irrigate nothing but their throats. In fact,since enterprising p | High up¢ ‘ , is : i- 
ple have built railroads to their doors, they have ceased producing anyt | try of San Jua g wild o -ax . d 
and import everything. The advance in real estate enables them to occupy a | th eternal snow ses t lo Grande, or as “ 
fundamental position—waiting for strangers to come along and buy lots The | Seen it first some ti or J S, ed the 
grapes of the Rio Grande are of a different quality and flavor from t grown | North _ It rises in the great porphyritic format oft . Ly 
elsewhere, and what little wine they make is consumed with avidity in the und Lake City, and 1s fed by the immense 5 
valley. They have ceased to grow wheat, and import flour. (They used to sell | Cover that inhospitable country It tears ’ 1- 
fiour to the Government at 12} cents per pound. |} ing the rocks to] eS as it goes a : L be : ir 

7 , | mineral constituents, identically the same that t vaters of S Lin 
WATER, WATER, EVERYWHERE! AND NOT A DROP TO IRRIGATE. eee ata : tite vats : 
; a id only add Dean ense quant ‘ slur nh 

The greatest prerequisite to success in agriculture, fruit raising, ete.,in the | muddier even than the Missouri itself 
Western States and Territories is water. A constant and abundant supply of rhe similarity of the chemica stituents of t ‘ ‘ 4 
water is the true key to Western progress and development. In nearly all | ofte n been noted by s ntific travelers and experts. | after i 
that country the rainfall is totally insufficient, and not to be relied upon; hence | to settle, show a liquid of limpid purit and remark i 
Western people have been forced to study the problem of irrigatio: H x | wholesome character. But in their native turbule b 
been forced to look into this question, we naturally try totrace up its origin and | and leave the same thick sediment of slimy mud | i 
history. . | from an overflow Phis takes place wit ) Rio ¢ : 

The system found in California and in this country has been bequeathed to us | June, when the immense snow asses of ft “an t to 
by Mexico, and was inherited by them from Spain. Looking furthe ack, we | melt Then the river plays so fa - ink ig 
find that it was one among the many good gifts which the Moors gave to Spa | its banks from foot-hill to foot-hil 
when they overran that country in the eighthcentury. Whetherthe Moorsob These amiable eccent: es W é t i of 
tained it direct from the Arabs, or took it from the Egyptians, we are unab | the v I omes d Ame ] t 
to determine at this late day. Butin inquiring after its still more a ent or- | expo es,and a ¢ i | o ‘ 
igin and source, we must not stop this side of the valleys of the Euphrates 1 it gr ‘ \ t 
Tigris. If we start here, in the dim and shadowy ages of antiquity, bey | by the I ng ‘ . 
which even tradition becomes unintelligible, we will find that, with few exce; rhis annual rise of our Rio Gi 1 s e tion 
tions, the highest types of civilization and the brightest examples of progres ecomes [necessary —immediat ‘ rea t it 
and prosperity have been located, sustained, and nurtured by systems of irriga- | continues du ¢ Juneand Jul lus sts the 
tion. July and August ; 

ANCIENT IRRIGATION. 2 t y \ f 

The glory, grandeur, and wealth of royal Babylon, of Nineveh, Thebes, Bag ‘ 1 1 au 2m © ' I 
dad Cairo, and Memphis, around which, as common centers, the civilization of f 7 - 5a ted 
great periods of time hung and radiated, were all attributableto and depend | oro AS find 1e Vailey I 
upon the agricultural perfection surrounding them, and made possible by irri- | ®8"¥ Systematic attempt along the whole course of t 
gation. We might go further and say that it has been the support and suste- | boundary of New Mex i 1 to where the canon 
nance of the civilized world long after the cessation of Romansway. lornone f the Concho River « 1ences to struct suitat 3 
will fail to recognize that the Nile country alone supported what was know where it is intended to take out ace is, and tl la 
as the Roman world, and that Egypt was also regarded asthe granary of the | Coustant supply of water at a comparativel i x 
empire, The Egyptian people were overthrown and vanished, but their system | Will come to be better understood and executed 
of irrigation survived and gave sustenance to civilization, and remained intact | 2"! energetic American po] ition of est 
throughout all the vicissitudes and changes. If anything. irrigation was better | 0U' now unused land ito vineyards and ¢ ards 
in the days of Semiramis than in the days of Boabdil, although, like the r | Che construction of a great irrigat anal, such at 
concomitants of the beautiful Alhambra, orchards, vineyards,and meadows, as | the present time, demands naturaily a larg lay « vo 
then seen ‘along the banks of the Guadalquiver, speak of a splendid develop- | repay this outlay all the waters so take ind 
ment, both material and intellectual. The Moors obtained from their Arab | large tracts of land must thus become depend t eut ‘ No 
progenitors a taste for astronomy and some inclination towards practi | single farmer, and no single ne or 1, ¢ rt 1a tasl 
mathematics, and to some extent we find applied mathematics in its crude stat« Much has been written of great value upon the sul t of i ation 
assisting in making large portions of their country bloom and blossom ast a 19 1:1 . sa ° 
rose by the ingenious devices which the Moors had of piving water t ie | WHico I would like to present but which I reserve for a futmre occa- 
—— orchards, vineyards, and beautiful meadows h dotted old Hispa- | Sion when it shall be discussed as an independent proposition, but 
nia during their occupancy. | anongh haa he sh moanatrate the ahealnte certaint iii 

It is a fact which cnn nos be controverted that after the reconquest of Spa enough has bee “e own to demonstrate the absolu gp noe ct 
and the expulsion of the Moriscoes Spain began to decline. The splendid fic crops aided by the proposed system of irrigat ihey are not 
schools of Granada and the numerous manufactories of Valencia and other | dependent upon nor subject to the vicissitudes of rainfa 
places gradually faded away and left Spain without any support save that | of droughts does not alarm the farmer nor Ik n! t 
which she gathered by the sword, for she had neglected almost entirely her i eee ee ee ee em —— ; 
rigation system ; and the apology for one which we have, and which was found tity or quality of his crops. 
in California when that State was acquired, is the system handed down by the | The water used for irrigation is living water, coming ft 
—_— of those Spaniards who vanquished and expelled the Moriscoes from | gins and plateaus freighted with the richest fertilizing m: 

PROGRESS REQUIRED. | rived from decaying vegetation and the soils of the upper regio ch 

It is my purpose now to show the inadequacy of this system, and the present re spread by the water used in irrigation over the « iltivated lands. 
results of it, as compared with the capabilities and possibilities of a new system | Observation and experience has demonstrated in the Western States 
which the progressive American demands and will have. We have touched } ,, 1 Terri 1g that all lands upon which ee aoe lias 
but very briefly upon itsantiquity, for the reason that four-fifths, we mighteven | #5 rritories that a ands upon walcn wa = = 2 siege onan 
say nine-tenths, of English-speaking people are practically unacquainted with | Uilé ial means are capable of being reduced to the h te of cul- 
this system. Their civilization, comparatively speaking, is in its infaney; it is tivation. so far as the cereals are concerned, and e suggested 
still jejune, and has grown up in a climate of moisture and regular rainfall, | ,. Sat a z le Saceeinthen Been 25 as a ad ‘ ~ a 
and operating upon what might be termed virgin soil, and until recently th enjoy complete Immunity from the vi os = Sees 
people of the United States had no necessity of irrigation. But times are chang- | rainfal]. The opinion is fast gair ¢ ground that toor mn attention 
ing and the time will come when four-fifths of the population of America may | has heretofore been paid to the chemical com posit of soils, and too 
be dependent upon irrigation in their agricultural pursuits. Then, we say, we | little to those physical conditions by which 1 ture ! r are sup- 
will do well to look into this question, and when the American ideaonce takes | 1''*© 60 hose a wy ee ; ar ee 
hold of it systems new and prolific will evolve wonderful results plied to the roots of vegetation 
PR. borane the reader down to the consideration of this point, we mak« While the West has contributed largely in b the enormou 
sone, tnd Now Sesion oka ea eee aman iacailorni, Colrade, 421 | surplus now in the Treasury and bas received very slight correspond 
100 per cent. ove ew = Sahn Gat 8  ¢he Faatern and Mid. | ing benefits in the way of pub xpen , | donot wish to be un- 
100 | nt. over results dependent upon rainfallalone in the Eastern and Mid : . . : I 
die States. The history of the West proves this statement to be correct. This | derstood as invoking Governme! iid on that accountorasa bounty 
once admitted, then in the valley of the Rio Grande the soil, the climate, and | 9, gratuity. It is not the section but the subject to be fostered and 





the water must cause the reader to stop and investigate with renewed and 4 1+ ] } loti , j 
eager interest the conditions and statemants which are placed before them encouraged. \griculture lies at the foundation of our national pros- 


: . perity and is justly entitled to a fair share of the fostering care of the 
a a Government. Other industries are fostered and encouraged. Ag 
Our Rio Grande is the American Nile. The similarity is complete—the anal vi _ 4 a a Oe 2 2 Soe. Sg 
ogy remarkable. The Nile has its source in the interior of Africa, in the lakes | culture should be stimulated and promoted. 








of Herodotus, of Livingston, and of Stanley, the Alps of Abyssinia, many of After all your golden dreams 
which are covered in their winter-time by heavy masses of snow. The lower Of golden fountains and golden strcams 
portions of the great plateau are visited during April by perfect deluges of rain, The sweat of patient labor seems ; 
such as only tropical countries can produce. The accumulation of these tor- The true Pactolian water, 




























































































re no person in this country so well fitted 1 by eduy 
ial training to speak upon this question and its investi: 


fits to this country as Professor Powell. I quote what he 


Da- 


has 


recently said in a report made by him on the 3d of May last to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, with a firm conviction that he has underesti- 
mated rather than overestimated the results to follow from a system 
of governmental irrigations by the means proposed: — 


l above, the area of the arid region is about 1,300,0 
Of this, about one-fifth is too rugged or too elevated to admit of | 
der any condition of agriculture likely to arise for acentury to ec A smailer 
fraction consists of playas, or drainless desert plains, so flat that | it is impossible 
to wash the salts from their soils, There remain about 1,000,000 square miles of 
land which need only water to be rendered productive. Atthe minimum price 
of public land, $1.25 per acre, a price greater than its value for pastu 
land has a valuation of $800,000,000; at $30 per acre, a moderate estimate of its 
value when irrigated, it would be worth $19,200,000.000, For the irrigation of 
this area we have the annual precipitation upon 1,300,000 square miles of mount- 


As estimate lare miles, 


lltivation un- 





race. thi 
rage, this 


nin, valley, and plain. This ranges from 5 inches or less on the driest plains to 
30 inches on the mountains, and even 75 to 100 inches on the highest peaks, and 
the average for the whole region is not far from 5 inches. If all this could be 


lied to the land suited by configuration for cultivation, it would afford about 
hes of water annually for the whole area, or nearly double the amount 
which need be applied to crops during the growing season. water which 


AP] 
a 
a rit 


“he 


falls in the arid region would therefore fully meet the agricultural needs if only 
it could bestored until the proper season and then conveyed to the proper land. 
Unfortunately, many causes conspire to render impossible the full realization of 
so desirable a result. 


Of the precipitation, which has the form of snow, a large fraction is returned 
to the air by evapor ation without going through the process of melting. Of 

that whic ht fi ills as rain, a large part is received by the soil and evaporated from 
it wit hout gathering in streams, and the only portion of such unconcentrated 
rainfall serviceable for agriculture is that which falls on the farming land dur- 
ing the growing Of the water from rain and melted snow which gathers 
in channels and forms streams, only a portion has such relation to arable land 
that it can be utilized; the remainder flows too low or atsuch distance from the 
land as to be beyond the economic limits of conveyance. Moreover, a compar- 
atively small portion of the stream water is furnished during the farming sea- 
son, and that which must be stored in reservoirs in order to utilize it necessa- 
rily suffers material loss by evaporation. 

Under such adverse conditions it is manifest that only a small portion of the 
rainfall of the region can be made to serve the farmer, and that there is no solid 
foundation for the opinion sometimes expressed that the greater part of our 
arid West will ultimately be reclaimed. In 1880 less than 1 per cent. of its ara- 
ble portion had been supplied with irrigation water, and it is not believed that 
with the most elaborate irrigation works this can be increased to more than 20 

ver cent. On the other hand, an estimate based on such data as are available 
oe ids to the anticipation that when all the larger streams have been brought 
under control, and the storage of water has been carried as far as it may be 
economically, there will be redeemed about 15 per cent. of the region, or 150,000 
square miles, the whole comprehending an area which exceeds one-half of the 
land now cultivated in the United States. At $30 per acre this will add §$2,880,- 
000,000 to the wealth of the nation. 

The establishment of a general system of irrigation on a comprehensive plan 
is of immediate importance, because the agriculture of the arid region, now in 
its infancy, is rapidly developing, and its development without suitable regula- 
tion constantly involves the use of temporary plans which interfere with and 
obstruct the adoption of those necessary to the fullest utilization of resources. 
The most important cases of interference are those in which a large stream 
traversing the center of a valley receives smal! affluents from the lateral slopes. 
it is matter of experience that when irrigation is commenced without regula- 
tion,the small streams, being most readily controlled, are first utilized, and 
their water is conve yed to low-lying land adjacent to the stream, In a com- 
prehensive system this land is served by the water of the large stream, and the 
water of the small streams ig used on higher-lying land, to which that of the 
large can not economically be conveyed. ,. But the utilization of the small streams 
in connection with the low lands creates vested rights which stand in the way 
of subsequent regulation in the interest of the entire district. 

In view of the magnitude of the interests involved, and of the great loss en- 
tailed by delay, the surveys necessary as a basis for the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of irrigation should be potent with all the rapidity consist- 
ent with economy in their conduct. The Geological Survey is prepared by its 
organization and equipment, and by the spe cial training of many of its engi- 
neers, to begin this work efficiently on a limited scale; but if the scale were 
made too great for the first year due economy could not be secured, 


season. 


But there is another view of this proposed new departure which I 
am not now prepared to discuss, but which deserves a passing notice. 
It has been confidently asserted and plausibly maintained that the ju- 
dicious construction of reservoirs or a system of reservoirs in the North- 
western States and Territories in the deep cafions, while serving to irri- 
gate and reclaim the arid regions of those sections would prevent the 
great overflows in the Mississippi Valley, which annually call for mill- 
ions of dollars from the public Treasury. © It is the vast country drained 
by the Missouri River that contributes to the destruction and disaster 
consequent upon these overflows. They occur just at the season of the 
year when the waters thus drawn off into reservoirs are most needed 
jor agriculture. I have examined the question enough to have some 
faith in it, and regard it with sufficient favor to advocate a fair appro- 

; priation for its thorough investigation by competent authority. 
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rman, above and bevond these considerations is the 
t that stem proposed will return in the years to | 
irplus may be needed, a large revenue to the Govern- | 
11 d val f lands now non-productive and worth- | 
: th ic doma 1 withont which the cit 
( ernment are alike the sufferers. It is estimated by 
{ Ci LSu that the extent of the 1 on in 
1 ) lrrigation is about 1,300,( ) na les. 
ied by him that the general survey, topographic and ceo 
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From the observations hastily presented I think it is apparent 





First. That agriculture can be promoted and made certa in on what 
| are now sterile lands and thereby add 50 per cent. to the area of i- 
cultural lands of the United States. 

econd, That the irrigation and reclamation of this vast domain is 

beyond the possibility of private enterprise and a proper subject for i 
rovernmen' al c ntrol. i 
hird. That the increase in the value of the arid lands, t ( ha 
: . 1 | 
( aimed and now worthless, will more J y the e: xpenditu in- 1 
lved | 
4 
The Tariff. 3 
4 
q 
SPEECH 
F . ‘HD mM wy i. 
HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 
OF OHIO, 
a + tt Tron >y -m  HEVE-ETES CS 
iN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES, 
Tue sday, July 10, 1888, 

On the bill (FH. to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 3 
the collection of the revenue. % 


Mr. JOSEPH D, TAYLOR said: = 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I simply desire to enter my } 
duction on the duty on starch. In the first place there is no demand 
for such It is mer the whim of the committee, 
Starch was never so cheap as it is now, and I do not know why any 
reduction should be made at this time. The average sale of starch at 
ctories during the past year was not more than 4 cents per pound. ¢ 


protest against any re- 


. ‘ar ly 
any reduction. ely 


the fi 
Whatever was paid beyond this by the consume : was paid to the men 
who handled the starch, and was not received by the manufacturer. 
As a bushel of corn will not yield more than 28 pounds of starch, it is 
readily seen that there can be little or no profit in manufacturing BS 
starch. The price of corn alone will usually make the starch cost » 3 
cents per pound, as corn is usually worth at the place where starch is 
made as much as 56 cents per bushel; and at this price there can be ; 
but a small profit to the manufacturer, as the plant is expensive and % 
insurance rates very high. j 
If imported starch were made of corn or were as good as the starch 
made in this country, a reduction of the tariff would not be so impor- 
tant, but imported starch comes from Germany and is made fron#pota- a 
toes, and although it is an inferior starch, it comes in competition with ; 
starch made of corn and is used as a substitute for it. Its use is de- 
ceptive and will be followed by a loss to innocent parties who will not ’ 
know whether starch made of corn orstarch made of potatoes has been 
used. - 
There is no business in this country in which the competition has been 
sharper or the prices lower, but if potato-starch is to be admitted at | 3 
cent per pound, as is proposed in this bill, potato-starch will be used x 
in sugars, candies, and in the other manufactures in which starch made % 
of corn is now used, and if you prefer to eat German potatoes rather a 
than American corn, vote for this bill. I do not know whether rotten 
potatoes are used in potato-starch or not, but Ido know that only good, 
pure corn can be used in making corn-starch. 
The German papers show that potato-starch is worth in Berlin and 
Hamburg less than 2 cents per pound, and I learn that it can be car- | 
ried to New York for 12 cents per hundred, so that potato-starch can 
be laid down in New York, Philadelphia, and in Baltimore at about i 
$2 per hundred, and if it is only to pay a duty of 1 cent per pound 
it can be sold in this country at a very little over 3 cents per pound, 
and it will undersell our starch made of corn and will reduce the Ameri- 
can product and destroy at least some of the American factories. T! 
extent of this industry shows that it is worthy of all the protection it 
now has, and if the German potato-starch is to take the place of Ameri- 
san corn-starch the result will be that the value of a great deal of prop- 
erty will be destroyed. 
There is now invested in twenty-four starch factories in the United 
States $10,000,000; and the men who invested this money did so when 4 
starch had a duty on it of 2 cents per pound; and as they did so with 
this understanding and with this protection, is it fair to them to depre- 
ciate the value of this plant or to destroy this business? Is it fair to 
destroy an industry that furnishes to the farmers a market of 40,' 
bushels of corn per day? Is it fair to the farmer to destroy a yea! 
market for his corn of 12,480,000 bushels? Is it fair to break down 
industry consuming the yield of corn which can be grown on 480, 
acres of land, at 26 bushels per acre? ig 
Is it fair to the farmers to take away from them the employment « i@ 
14,400 men, counting 3 men for every 100 acres of corn? Is it fair to a 
cripple an industry that adds to ere production 361,920, 00 


pounds of starch of the value of $12,476,800? Is it wise to destroy an 
industry that furnishes the farm euiapaenn for 14,400 farmers, 4 nd 4 
in the factory 3,500 employ¢és? Is it a commendable thing just now, 
when so many persons are out of employment, to destroy an industry 4 
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S AFTER MARCH 4, 186] thirty-sixth sections in every township of every State and Territory organized sin 
including also all grants for universities and colleges, and all grants for m r ‘2 
clion of railroads............ services in all the wars from the Revolution down to the war with Me # 
— | gat 136,783,061 acres. Add to this all grants to States for railroads and n $ 
| Wagon roads (none were made to corporations) prior to March 4, 1861, name! Bee 
~ | 824,032 acres and the entire aggregate is 165 607,093. This aggregate of 1( i 
I BM, I nc vcnasnesseieeraviteetesucions 093 for education. Military internal improv vements covers th grants of 
I 1 t while it was thought proper on February 22. 1862 | history, ex¢ ept the peri od covered since the Re iblican party came i 
t soldiers of the Union Army on account of its ten | and in ten yes ars only that party gav 0 COI sorations sad States ior co 
et beginning with July 2, 1862, witha crant of 28,000,400 | 185,666,560. g 
Pacific Railroad corporations, Congress within ten years gave As to grants prior to March 4, 1861, and subsequent to that date u1 
‘ tions and to States for corporations 185,666,560 acres of land, a | ties, Democratic, Whig, and Republican, to aid in the construction of 
reater than the State of Indiana. All this in ten years! and military wagon-roads, I submit the following table, prepared at the ( 
'87 down to this dav all the grants made by Congress for | Land Office. <A glance will show the extraordinary contrast between the 
e foundation of the grandest system of education the world of the Democratic party and the Whig party and all other parties on th ‘ 
iding the sixteenth section of every township of the public do- | and the Republican party on the other in relation to the public land, the most 
formation of the Territory of Oregon, and the sixteenth and able wealth a nation can possess. 
ing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads and wagon-roads prior and subsequent to Mare h 4, 1861. 
[Compiled from the oflicial records of the General Land Office. 
Date Estimated cert l 
Names of companies. State. Mile limits of granting | area of entire | patented 
act. grant.* to Ji 
1&8 
Grants to States prior to March 4, 1861. 
Acres. 
Billgsie Cemttal cscnccrivste seins’ cccsugcncsnncnveedgssceesncbetaneksssounssas ti sebsson binels ....005 6 and 15.........| Sept. 20, 1850 | 2, 595, 053. 0 
Mol nd. Obie BRAVE. covccccesees aaa EE acts ncrt weascecesns = 1, 004, 640. 00 | 
Do os saereaensunrhs oe Alabama .....!..-.. Ditieecscdede tae <irieate | 230, 400. 00 | 44 
Haun land St. Joseph ......... Missouri.. ...'.... Pitithnn wite nee e June 10, 1852 | i 
Pacif Sonthwest branch) pi Peitien ares Ss Las ait atamabe s ode 1 
Cai t FOR sp cadeinng nnd nacho ons hennsdcceseesaRs 4000 00o0acebsnndee bbheade enue Missouri and (ak oes concdkel ee ( 
Arkansas. | 
Little Rock and Fort Smith, ...do | .do } 550, 584. 09 4. 
Memphis and Little Rock.. ...... ee .-..do0 eM ecucdes 438, 646. 00 38, 
Burlington and Missouri River. PBs wnvcece lime eananagee -.-| May 15, 1856 948, 643. 66 : 934 
Mississippi and Missouri |Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific]....... henlenstamtaniectet soil re | 1, 261, 181. 00 697, 461. ¢ 
Towa Central Air Line [Cedar Rapids and Missouri River] a he 1, 298, 739. 00 1, 032, 3¢ 
Dubuque and Pacific... ...........00.0- ee owe Z Se ésaenn , 163. 00 1, 155, 95¢ 
Florida, Atlantic and Gulf [Pensacola and Florida) ........... ee er Oe Senate shows’ May 17, 1856 . 729. 07 1, 304 
Florida, now Atlantic, Gulf, and West India Transit................... Wc vitonnestv oi aaqnaseechs Jug aveeeds | , 183. 28 40, 18 
Alabama and FICE .ccivcoccnconovesececsesscsseencceccscccescnsocescss do se oael , pene | 5, 688. 00 165, G88 
Do aniasae ome --| Alabama pekasues s kalewe GP avait , 520, 00 4, 5 
Ten f nd Coosa ..... ovalecnsee June 3, 1856 32, 480. 00 67 
Coosa ad Chattooga .. do 144, 000. 00 ‘ 
Wills Valley and Northes Pl sansnaxevieoss 897, 920. 00 649 M 
Mobic and Girard do 840, 880. 00 504, 14 ; 
Tent e and Alabama Central [South and North Alabama] do 576, 000. 00 438 s 
Alabama and ‘Tennessee Rivers [Selma, Rome and Dalton) . do 481, 920. 00 457 % 
Bay do Noquet and Marquette (now Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon) -| Mic higan 128, 000, 00 12 et 
PEO UUCLTS GN CRAG ino ic cdcinw sone csnneseedsveseckncs 00 cnedecesnces consis ese do 331, 509.15 262, 4 ‘i 
Ontou State Line '{Brulé BRNOE nc eces sadeee cache cvcsvodsncdsdsvobes beeper sussbaecleses do 217, 916. 95 |.....- 2p 
Marquei(o and State Line, afterw ards known as the Chicago, Saint Pauland Fond du |....do 360, 000. 00 9 e 
Lac {Chicago and Northwe stern]. 
Asaboy. Lansing OnE THAvetes BAF ccoccs vewess cesses ccccnqsccnsesceccces pevinaevecueue SCREEN <i atbhocateas OD cdeccnnkvs diesuaardis 1, 052, 469. 19 j ) 
Cen DAMAGE GOO ciew ee decane decbcvctessavensccdene censdkdeghecteebesqseceee- — eee | ere ioe cnormes 2, 960. 12 
ES CR i cab iaSeaithn Sekrcdinndbbiasdebenahéstiontctdabsenbedeccoecentes DES scape wnhsee Mh cvatnceentgltewd Gs elicwes 5, 420. 19 . 
Port Huron and Milwaukee... SnbOn SobMetEdedad ote ceecedepdesdonennssednassevecsesilccad ccconseccledace conccctucesiocecG® coveess 384. 00 6,4 
BTS GU Pere BEAT ORIG. vance nc cnas oscccemhoscnigtece a sacaceveesnctnvessensecscspodsl sce: GQPacnae ceeeliccs y 2 ] 
La Crosse and Milwaukee, afterwards Madison and Port: age Wisconsin... l 
La Crosse and Milwaukee, afterwards Farm Mortgage Land Company...............- og tices ecide radia ak te Aciciiin ate stalitiiaeaciindediated ethics dried ait 228, 661 
La Crosse and Milwaukee, afterwards West Wisconsin Tac vns sien Kal nats 66Snehen vobshaledees 296 
St. Croix and Lake Superior, now Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Oma! | 
BEER THER. cescecccctca oe Ai x: Rairaweheied ding etna ee sevliguoe bin etki | 
Das Geld DeeWeR « .<iccnicones decupss .-Go... 6 and 15.... sikcbdcaduite - 
Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac [Chicago and Northwestern] .-do Pea June 3, 1856 
Vicksb Shreveport and Texas (now Vicksburg, Shreveport and Pacific) ......... Lonisiana.....}.... Ee éiechenvnastouas WP Sccssce 10, 880. 00 
New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western o<.G0 GO . cesccs } 57, 840. 00 
Southern | Vicksburg and Meridian] . Mississippi -...|.... --| Aug. 11, 1856 | , 800. 00 
GOUT Gted While DOING 6.0 s'e. 5's pcacns shcgnndesnende aM ts seine «pte A aes OEE cstniens | 652, 800. 00 
Minnesota and Pacific, afterwards St. Paul and Pacific .....<- Minnesota ..../.... P 749, 183. 37 | i 
Minnesota and Pacific [St. Paul, Minneapolis and Mani toba]. ..do 885, 000. 00 38 
Southern Minnesota and Minnesota Valley (St. Paul and Sioux City] 606, 000. 00 688 
Minneapolis and Cedar Valley {Minnesota Central} 386, 041. 80 107 
wy een be BE. Oe coc cous cavanedebennsidtshenhssidbbeiines 846, 000. 00 1, 006, 
Bemshern Min wesots «soo cc cs occcnecs0nsescnese0pshGnsossosheenscnsees cesses ose 59, 619. 45 19, € 
Total to States prior to March 4, 1861.............- | - ‘ iinwula nee Lee aeebndisata 30, 470, 920. 25 23, 105, 4 
Grants to States subsequent to March 4, 1861. | | i 
| } 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston ..............ss00- enbee | Kansas . 800, 000. 00 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 .....-.---+-.++-00--+0+--cn ees eeseeeneseeeeeee ees obec andeue J, 000, 000. 60 
Union Pacific, Southern Branch, afterwards the Missouri, Kansas and Texas .........|....do....... a 5 1, 520, 000. 00 
St. Joseph i TUNER 5s oi nse nan tak cheabihvaneanseeepagiey : |....do. July 23, 1866 | 1,700, 000. 00 
P ortage, Winnebago and Lake Superior, Wisconsin Central May 5, 1864 | 1, 800, 000. 00 
La Crosse and Milw aukee, afterwards West Wisconsin, now Chicago, St. Paul, Min- ; Sb atdbudduesecdssktadsel vtecues | 624, 843. 21 
neapolis and Omaha. . 3 
St, Croix and Lake Superior, now Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha : : é ji 
Maine line ......ccccsccocvsccscces ces ‘ ; 291, 799. 26 28 / 
Bayfield Branch. 144, 399. 51 14 
Lake Superior and Mississippi, now St. Pauland Dulath ... 12 920, 000. 00 S28 
Sioux City and St. Paul............... peeke <i SGRk ain padbhentehareenen Tow 524, 800. 00 Bn] a 
McGregor Western ........... evvagnnsaes ovsnsvanees a 1, 536, 000. 00 ot a 
Grand Rapids and Indiana................ oseeduens Michigan... ; ryan g 7, 1864 852, 960. 00 Boe 4 
Southern Minnesota and Minnesota Valley....... ...... -| Minnesota .. : -| May 12, 1864 | 404, 000. 00 4 
Bay de Noquet and Marquette [Marquette, Houghton and eer Michigan. ....|.... Mar. 3, 1965 |........-. Pisabeee ; 
Marquette and Untonagon [Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon]......... osel sD esteee ones (ED evenves vuce ise ve “sees 221, 006. 10 Ld 3 
Peninsula [Chicago and Northwestern]. (See Marquette and State Line)......... p weal wddhek one | 6, 15, 20. . ; May, 3 1868 240, 090. 00 2 9 
i ° . 
Minnesota and Pacific, afterwards St. Paul and Pacific...............ceecseeeeseseeees Minnesota ....| fC vowcaed 590, 000. 00 258, 8 
SancclicudD doves cee cuseses 499, 455. 58 500, 4 
Minneapolis and Cedar Valley [Minnesota Comtral] .. cccscceccenccevcncccccccesocsecss aA allerdideds Li bacietasheniaeel OD sitiabade 257, 361. 20 71, 88 4 
* The figures of this column are approximately correct, being based on the estimate of the annual report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office of 1°" a 


















































¢ Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in th 
Names of companies 
Grants to States subsequent to March 4, 1861 nt 
Wino nd St. Peter’s.... . 
Bout rn Minnesota ween tener sesees ecees . eee -_ 
Hastings, Minnesota and Red River of the North, now Hastings and | 
a cacti 6 ES eee 
, , } 7 Vs 4 7 
Grants to corpora ne AO8 u 0 Ala ; Bt 
Union Pacific . ... 2... - ccc e cece cece neces ewewes ceeree sesees 
Leavenwort 
DOMVOP PBOINO.cosonsecccecccccccccccccccccccccceceese 
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I appeal to this side of the Chamber. With this glorious record | 


i 


before you, no gentleman on this side of this aisle at least can or will | 
falter. We are the party of the whole people and they look to us to | 
save them from corporate rapacity. As men and Democrats let us | 
stand by the banner of popular rights here and row. Honest men | 


on both sides of the House will unite and this bill will pass. 


These railroad companies were granted lands for the purpose of 


building roads into an unknown or desert country. After an ex- 
tension of the time in which they were to build their roads, they 
have waited until the population would have justified any company 
in building the roads without one acre of subsidy. Not only, there- 
fore, have they forfeited their legal right, but they have not a scin- 
tilla of equity in their behalf. Ido trust, therefore, as I have said, 
that this side of the House will be practically unanimous in favor 
of the majority report. [Applause. ] 


The Tariff. 


HON. JAMES T. JOHNSTON, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tne day, July 10, 1&8, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and havi 
the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the 
ollection of the revenus 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, said: 


¢ under consideration 








amendment now pending before the committee. There has been a 
very general discussion of this bill, and much valuable time devoted 
to it. Itherefore beg the indulgence of the committee for a short 
time while I give some of the reasons why I shall oppose the passage 
of this measure. First, I want to announce that I am in favor of the 
protection of American labor, believing, as I do, that it brings hap- 
piness and prosperity to the laboring classes of thiscountry. I have 
been greatly amused at the course of this debate. 

We find men upon the other side of this chamber advocating 
the passage of this bill and assigning very different reasons for vot- 
ing for and supporting the same provisions thereof. To illustrate, 
Mr. MILLS, the chairman of the committee, justifies his course in put- 
ting wool upon the free list by boldly asserting that it is enriching the 
manufacturer at the expense of the people and doing the farmer no 
good, and that it is adding an extra cost to the goods worn by the 
laboring man. 

The gentleman from Massachnsetts [Mr. RUSSELL] justifies his 
support of that provision of the bill by boldly asserting that it, the 
tariff, is an injury to the manufacturers of woolen goods, and is 
absolutely forcing establishments of that kind into bankruptcy, and 
both asserting that it willincrease the price of wool. 

Now I ean not conceive how both of these gentlemen can be right. 


> 


This, as a matter of course, satisfies the sugar-planter of Louisi- 
ana and other Southern States. And if he can get his particular 
interest protected he loses interest in every other industry in thi 
country; and that he calls protection. We further find, by the pro- 
visions of this bill, that rice and other necessaries of life that are 
grown in the South are left upon the list at a high rate of duty, and 
the language of the schedule is so changed as to leave a greater duty 
upon rice than existed under the tariff of 1883. This satisfies the 
gentlemen from South Carolina and Georgia and other Southern 
States, who are interested in the growth of rice, and they suddenly 
forget their professions of protection and become enthusiastic sup- 
porters of this measure. 

It is a very notable fact that when we reach these items in the bill, 


r 
? 
i 









and amendments are offered reducing the tariff one-half, that these 
men, with all the rest of the Democratic members, vote solidly 
against the amendments, and we are left to draw but one conclu 


ion, that they have formed an alliance, offensive and defensive, wi 


s 
the absolute free-traders, and that their interests are to be protect 
if they will assist in crippling the industries of the North. 

I shall not charge that this is done for sectional purposes or 
tional reasons, as that is very offensive to some of the gentlemen 
composing the Committee on Ways and Means. But I must confess 
that it i ry hard to account for this condition of affairs upon any 


| other theon 


- : | factured arti 
laws in relation to the | 


[have been an attentive listener to this debate, and I make the as- 
tion now that if the gentlemen favering the passage of this ] 
are honest in their assertions they are absolute free-traders. I ma 
this assertion because each and every man who has attacked pr 
tection asserts that a tariff levied upon an article that is manufa 
ured in this country puts an amount equal to the tariff into tho 
nanufacturer, and increases the price of the manu- 


e to that amount, and does not increase the wages of 


pocket of the 








the laboring man 1 cent. 
Now, if this be true, there is butone true way to support the Gov- 


. f ; | ernment, and that is by levying a revenue tariff npon articles that 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not propose to confine my discussion to the | 


| 


Ifurther notice t hat the men from the Southern States, who at the | 


beginning of this Congress claimed to be protectionists and gave us | 


every assurance that they would vote against any measure that at- 
tempted to destroy the protective system of this country, suddenly 
become enthusiastic supporters of the Mills bill, and persistently 
vote against any attempt toamend it. Now this may appear strange 
to one who has not investigated the facts and arrived at the true 
reasons thereof. Upon an examination of the bill, it will be seen 
that the sugar schedule has been changed very materially since the 
bill was originally introduced, leaving the present tariff on sugar at 
68 per cent., ad valorem. 


we do not manufacture, or by collecting our revenues by direct taxa- 
tion on the people, and that is free-trade, pure and simple. 

I shall not take up the time of the committee in refuting the charge 
that a protective tariff does not, by means of internal competition, 
reduce the price of every article we consume that can be success 
fully manufactured in this country, because every intelligent man 
in the land knows to the contrary. Nor shall I quote statistics to 
prove that the laboring men in this country—particularly in the 
Northern States—are better paid, better clothed, and live better than 
the laborers of any other nation in the world. To prove the propo- 
sition that they are better paid, you have but to refer to the thou- 
sands of men who have lett the Old World and come here to make 
their homes with us. They know, and the laboring men general] 
know, that the assertion that their wages are not higher by reason 
of tariff is not true. 

Now perhaps it is not charitable to accuse the Democratic party ot 
being in favor of free-trade, inasmuch as their speakers out of Con- 
gress, in protective districts, assert that they are not. But I will 
submit a few facts, and leave the people to praw their own conclu- 
sions. In the Forty-eighth Congress, where the Democratic part) 
had a large majority, the opposing candidates for Speaker before tle 
Democratic caucus were the Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, of Pennsy!- 
vania, a protectionist, and Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky, an avowed 
free-trader. Mr. CARLISLE was elected and Mr. RANDALL defeated 
In the Forty-ninth Congress, Mr. CARLISLE was again elected, 
although Mr. RANDALL, an experienced parliamentarian, was a mem- 





| berofthat House. Inthe present Congress the same state of facts exis! 


I willnow submit a proposition that in itself may appear sectional 
but if it does the fault lies with the leaders of the Democratic part 
and not with us. Asis well known, the Committee on Ways and 
Means is considered the leading committee of the House. They have 
the sole power of drafting revenue bills to raise the money upon 
which the Government isto be supported. The chairman of that 
committee, by reason of his position, is assigned to the leadership ot 
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is committee were in the Contederate service. i « 
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quotation or allusion for the purpose of stirring up sectio I 

or tional sti l hat is buried forever But I i 

en rh to believe i i man wi ve ntarily ¢ 

risk his life, and 1 iit t l t 1and establis No f 

he is certainly in ea st i bei es Le 15 Tig And | { 

be ictye that shot ld y I ‘ plac iin po ver | y l ‘ I t ’ 7 

to enforce his view DV i isia \ i isin is I 

ri tlemen hav s el ) essed ft it 1 y were wrong 1 I g 

establish the Confederacy, with 1 constitutional provis 

quoted, I have the right to fer that they are free-traders to-d e in ‘ 

and no man can read the speeches they have made upon this |] e Uid Wo J t t . I 
out being convineed that 1 am justified in making the : e farmer | at 

And we certainly have the right to infer, from t I li 

bill, that they are seeking to carry out th v I hav m on, t ei 
referred to the fact that for the purpose of getting votes t ‘ less W ' t la ud : 
protected the interests of the farmers of theirown section. W tdo trols the} ‘ ther get a tt 
they seek to do with the farmer of the North? They put 5 wi rhe farmers « ‘ 


upon the free list and bring him in direct competition with th tural land a . the wv 
wools of foreign countries, and urge as a reason therefor tha i] f the East make n > me it inf 

















material. While doing that they protect the iron ore of this ! West. The is that the farmer of 
try—pig-iron and coal—which is also raw material. ing estal 

his, | boldly charge, is not because they are in favor of it, t labore: ir ‘ 
because it became necessary to appease the Pennsylvania D erat m to the ] th i Li | 
and get their support of this measure. I deny the proposition tha favor of ence iwutactories, brin Y 
i ore or coal is raw material after it has been mined. n thus save this cost of trar t 
ment the miner applies his labor to the mining of these a tl We have heard a rt dea 3 
become as much a manufactured article as steel rails and e ¢ is made and te hat 
titled to equal protection. The proposition is equally true tect on co into the po 3 of tl I 
the farmer applies his labor to the raising of his flock, and thi t to the laboring mat I for 
the long and tedious summer, by his daily toil, prepares the food t! 1is money in manufa ; 
is to sustain them during the cold and bleak winter. Day after return, and that 
he feeds them, sheltering them from the « ik winds, to 5 
by his watchful care protecting them fro ithe ravages of their I have » fear but that b t 
‘rate enemy, the dog. Then, when the sp1 ‘ ry t or 
shears the wool and prepares it for the masket, it is as ol 
factured article, and an article fo1 protection, as th gar and rice t end I , 
raised by the planters of the South. ; 

Now as an offset fer this they give t i ' I i ’ t 
lumber and free salt. So far as the { er is . io to « t I t rbor 
tax is but light and it does nota farmers ry laws,r enf l.< t 
is no compensation for the loss of their tariff « we besides, t1 ry d ur t d in this 
have abundant forests of our own. As to the question of f Salt, | 4 It is a well known fa dby the ca 
it is an absolute insult to an honest farmer to say to him that that is r the South—that their laborers a1 tso well p 
& compensation for his losses. I was amused at the speech 1 > DY And as an excuse for that, they say their | I 
the honorable gentleman from New York [ Mr. Cox], in favor of free | ind consequently worth less. This expla 
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satisfactory were it not for the fact that they resist every effort to 
educate and enlighten their laborers, so they may demand and re- 
ceive better wages. 

When we propose to pass a bill establishing schools in which the 
poor may be educated, under the rules of this House, adopted by 
the majority, the Speaker exercises his one man power and appoints 
a committee that utterly refuses to report to this House the ‘‘ Blair 
educational bill,” that isin the interest of all laboring men who are 
unable to school their children. ‘Then when we take the further 


declarations made by these men—or some of them—that they of 


the South would be able to live under a tariff that would starve the 
labor of the North to death, we can but conclude that they are satis- 
fied with their own labor and want to keep it in the condition it now 
is. They are willing to force a measure through this House, the 
tendency of which will be to reduce the labor of the North to an 
equality with their own. 

The difference between the propositions is this: We upon this side 
of the Chamber are in favor of a leveling-up process, while the men 
who prepared and are pressing the Mills bill to a final vote are in 
favor of a leveling-down process; for the tendency of their measure 
would certainly be to reduce the labor of the North to an equality 
with the poorly-paid labor of the Old World and the negro labor of 
the South to-day. I for one want to see the day come, and that 
speedily, when every man in this broad land, from lake to gulf, and 
from sea to sea, can get honest wages for honest labor. I believe our 
resent protective system will bring this about, and I believe the 
Mills bill tends in the opposite direction, and I shall therefore oppose 
its passage, 

There is one other feature of this debate that is exceedingly amus- 
ing and sometimes reaches the point that almost excites the con- 
tempt of a man who is in favor of honest legislation and fair deal- 
ing. The President in his message—and I mention him first because 
he opened the debate—says, ‘‘it is a condition that confronts us and 
not a theory,” and devotes his entire message to a revision of the 
tariff, basing it upon the ground that it is producing a surplus in 
the Treasury. Now, I understand there can be no surplus in the 
Treasury so long as the Government owes honest debts. I under- 
stand that a man can have no surplus so long as he owes his neigh- 
bor as many or more dollars than he has in his pocket. And I very 
much fear that the President has so acted as to create an apparent 
surplus for the sole purpose of forcing his free-trade notions upon 
the country. 

In the first place his administration refused to pay the outstand- 
ing indebtedness of his Government until his own party leaders in 
this House thought it necessary to bring forward a resolution com- 
pelling himto do hisduty. All this time he was hoarding the money 
that should have gone to pay honest debts. There was passed 
through the Senate a bill granting liberal compensation to the dis- 
abled and dependent soldiers of the country. It passed this House 
by at least a two-thirds vote. The President, unwilling that this 
surplus should be reduced in that way, saw fit to veto the bill, aud 
returned it with his emphatic disapproval. 

This was in the Forty-ninth Congress. 

We attempted to pass the bill over his veto. Then it was that 
the free-traders of that House came to his rescue, and we were una- 
ble to command the two-thirds majority required by the Constitu- 
tion for the passage of the bill. The President, again fearful that 
that surplus might be somewhat reduced, bas vetoed bill after bill 
granting pensions to disabled soldiers and to the widows and orphans 
of such as are dead, inorder to maintain this surplus. When he has 
thus acted, and refused to let a former Congress apply this surplus 
in the payment of pensions to our soldiers, has he now any right to 
nse that surplus as an argument to force free-trade legislation, and 
curtly say that “it is a condition that confronts us,” when by his 
unkind acts toward these unfortunate people he has assisted in pro- 
ducing that condition ? 

Let us examine further. What condition confronts us to-day ? 

You may turn to the Calendar of this House and you will find upon 
its pages one thousand bills reported from its different committees, 
asking the Government to pay the honest debts she owes to the citi- 
zens in whose behalf these bills have been introduced. Go, if you 
please, to the records of the Committee on War Claims, and there you 
tind in the neighborhood of seven thousand bills introduced by mem- 
bers of this House, to pay the debts due our citizens for damages 
done to and property taken during the war, many of them in behalf of 
poor soldiers or their heirs for services honestly rendered. You may 
go to the Committee on Claims, and there you will find upon their 
files thousands of bills introduced in behalf of men who have just 
claims against the Government. 

Many of these men have been knocking at the doors of the Treas- 
ury for twenty years asking that their claims be adjusted. And Con- 
gress after Congress your committees have reported that the debts 
were honestly due, but we have assiduously avoided passing the bills 
for their relief. And still the men upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber, who are in favor of this free-trade measure, continually put it 
upon the ground that there is a surplus in the Treasury, when the 
majority of this House, by its own acts has created this surplus by 
refusing to pay the honest debts of the Government and are now using 
it as a pretext to attack our industries. Nor isthisall. If you gen- 


tlemen have the time, and want to inform yourselves as to the true 
‘*condition,” go to the Committee on Invalid Pensions of this House. 

Examine its records and you will find that there has been intro- 
duced and referred to that committee three thousand five hundred 
and fifty-five private bills to grant pensions to soldiers who are 
unable to make their proof before the Department. If you will 
presecute your investigation further you will find that there has 
been one thousand and eighty bills of a similar character introduced 
into the Senate, making a grand total of four thousand six hundred 
and thirty-five such bills introduced in this Congress, asking the 
Government to pay a debt that we honestly owe. Now turn to the 
last report of the Commissioner of Pensions and you will find that 
there is about one hundred and fifty thousand pensioners to-day, 
who are drawing less than $8 per month from this Government ; and 
that after they have proved that they have received injuries and 
contracted disabilities in the service of their country. 

There was a bill introduced into the Forty-ninth Congress by my- 
self, and I re-introduced it into this Congress, which, if passed, would 
have placed all of these men on the pension-roll at $8 per month. It 
provided that all men drawing pensions less than thatamount should 
be advanced to $8 permonth. Can any conscientious man say that 
a soldier who has received wounds in the service, and contracted dis- 
ease and disability therein, should be compelled to take less than $3 
per month for a pension. And still you men stand in the position 
of denying them this just form of legislation while you claim there 
is a sufficient surplus in the Treasury to justify you in your unwar- 
ranted course in attempting to pass this bill. 

There has also been introduced into this Congress and referred to 
that committee one hundred and ninety general pension bills, seek- 


| ing to do justice to our soldiers, and you refuse to consider them, 


fearing, I suppose, that if may somewhat reduce the surplus, for it 
would be unjust to insinuate that you are unfriendly to the soldier 
while you make such loud professions of friendship. 

On the Sth day of March last a bill passed the Senate with this 
title: “‘An act granting pensions to ex-soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and providing for 
pensions to relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors.” That bill was 
reported to this House, and still remains upon our Calendar unacted 
upon. 

It is assumed by the gentlemen who should know what they are 
talking about, that this bill will place upon the pension-rolls one 
hundred thousand soldiers, many of whose claims are now pending in 
the Department. It would take every soldier out of the poor-houses 
of the country and place them in a position where they would no 
longer feel that they were paupers. 

You deny them this right, and still claim there is a surplus in the 
Treasury. Members of this House have introduced eighteen different 
bills providing for the payment of the arrearages of pensions, and on 
the l4th day of May last the Committee on Invalid Pensions reported 
House bill 9961 as a substitute for all such bills providing for the 
payment of arrearages of pensions to all soldiers who filed their claims 
prior to the Ist day of July, 188s. 

The introduction of these bills is conclusive evidence that there is 
a widespread feeling among the soldiers that this debt is justly due 
them, and the introduction of the substitute by your committee, and 
their report recommending its passage, is evidence that upon mature 
deliberation they are satisfied that this act of justice should be passed. 
Your committee say in their report that it will take $250,000,000 to 
pay this honest, just claim, and that it should be paid; and they rep- 
resent a majority of this House. This bill went onto the House Cal- 
endar, an. there it remains. The friends of the soldier have been 
more than anxious that this bill should be put upon its passage, and 
have insisted that this bill, with other measures for the relief of the 
soldier, should be considered before the bill under discussion was 
brought to a vote. For you can readily see that if these bills are to 
be passed there is no surplus in the Treasury and no necessity for 
the passage of the Mills bill. On the 2lst day of May last I offered 
the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas the Committee on Invalid Pensions of this House has reported House 
bill No. 9961, by Report No. 2120, entitled ‘A bill relating to the arrears of per 
sions,” with recommendation that it do pass; and 

Whereas said committee in said report estimate that said bill, if passed, w 
cause the a of $250,000,000; and — : E 

Whereas all political parties profess to be in favor ef granting to the Union 
soldiers of 1861 to 1865 liberal pensions for service rendered; and 

Whereas on the 9th day January last, House bill No. 3345, granting a pensio: 
to all such soldiers, was referred to said committee; and 

W hereas it is important that said several propositions should be disposed of be- 
-_ any bill is passed materially reducing the revenues of the country: ‘There- 
ore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Invalid Pensions be discharged from the fut 
ther consideration of said House bill No. 3345. and that said bill, and said bill No. 
9961, reported by said committee, be made a special order for Friday, the 25th day 
of May, and that the consideration thereof shall continue from day to day unt! 
they are disposed of. ; 

This resolution, asking that these bills should be considered, was, 
by the ruling of the Speaker, sent to the Committee on Rules, and, 
strange to say, since the introduction of that resolution there has. 
never been a report from that committee, although Mr. CANNON, 0! 
Illinois, representing the minority of the committee, stated publicly 
upon this floor that the Republicans composing the minority had 
gone to the Speaker, who is ex-officio chairman thereof, and requested 
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that the committee be called together for the purpose of taking ac- 
tion thereon, and further stating that there had been no meeting of 
the committee. : 

Fearing that the Speaker, in the multiplicity of duties that ar 











crowding upon him, had overlooked the matter, I again, on t th 
dav of June, offered the following resolution— 

Resolved mat Wednesday, the 13th day of Jat , g 
set apa » consideration of House bill No. 9961 s of 8 
apd ov for the payment thercot and that the 
be continued from day to day uatil tl © is disp - 
which also went to the Committee on Rules, and which has suffered 


the like fata of its predecessor. 
Now, the friends of the Mills bill place themselves in this attitude 
of resisting the consideration of these bills, and they can be prompted 


by but one of two motives. That is, that they are not the friends of 


the soldier, or they propose to deny him his rights until after they 
have placed the Treasury of the country in such a condition that it 
will be —— to do him justice unless we le vy additional taxes 
and thereby ultimately defeat all legislation looking to the giving 
him his rights. You can take whichever horn of the dilemma that 
suits you best. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress there was a proposition introduced 
and reported from the Committee on Rules, providing that whenever 
a bill was introduced granting pensions to soldiers, that it shonld 
be in order to ofter an amendment providing how the revenue should 
be raised to pay the pensions. When that measure was under dis- 
cussion, on the 26th of June 1886, the following took place between 
my colleague from Indiana [Mr. Matson] and myself. My col- 
league had the floor in support of the measure and the following ap- 
pears from the record of that date: 

Mr. Jounston, of Indiana. Would it not be just to the soldier to pass the | 
sion bills first, to get him on ‘the pension-roll, and then pass the tax bill to rais« 
the money? 

Mr. MATSON. I think, on the other hand, the Republican Senate, for not carry 
ing out the party pledge and passing the arrears act, has only one excuse, and 
that is, that the House has not raised the mone y. The prudent, honest thing is 
to always be able to pay before you promise. 

We are now able to pay, and the present tariff will raise the reve 
nues to discharge this honest obligation of the Government. Still 
find my colleague working assiduously with these men to reduce the 
revenues so this debt can not be paid, thereby seeking to do by 
direction, what he failed to accomplish two years ago by direct leg- 
isiation. 

During the war, in order to raise money for its successful prosecu- 
tion, there was a law passed levying a direct tax on the different 
States. Under that law the people of the States that remained loyal 
paid some $20,000,000. This includéd some sinall amounts collected 
from some States that had been in rebellion. At this session of Con- 
gress the Senate pi ussed a bill to refund this money back to the States 
and the people who had paid it. It came over to this House. Upon 
its passage it was resisted by the members from the seceding States 
by every means known in parliamentary tactics, producing thereby 
the famous deadlock of this Congress. 

Under this bill Indiana would have gotten nearly $1,000,009 as 
her proportion. Still the friends of the Mills bill, by a party eaucus, 
postponed the further consideration of the measure, as we have a 
right to infer, for the sole purpose of keepiug this meney inthe Treas 
ury that they might use it as an argument for their unjust attack 
upon our present protective system. 

With all of these just dem: inds outstanding against the Govern- 
ment, the men w - are pressing this measure barthe doors of the 
Treasury, and are continually harping about the surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other consideration that causes me to 
look with alarm upon the final passage of this bill. We have aclass 
of men in this country who forsook their homes, wives, families, aud 
friends and went to war to save the life of this nation from the at 
tacks ot some men who are now attempting to force the p: issage OI 
this measure. It wasa contest in which the life of a nation hu 
a balance. These men, with bleeding breasts and shattered consti 
tutions, went down into the very jaws of death and hell itself, to 
save this nation. 

They made it possible for us to have a Government to-day with a 
Treasury; by their bravery they maintained the policy that "has put 
this pretended surplus in the Treasury. Itistheirs; they won it by 
their valor. And they now ask that they be treated as well as the 
soldier of the Revolution was; as well as the soldier of the war of 
1812 was; and as well as we have treated the Mexican soldier. If 
the Mexican soldier who fought one year is to go on i pension-roll 
at sixty-two years of age, why should not the Union soldier who 
fought for three years go on the pension-roll now : 

These brave men at the end of the war agreed that the Confed 
erate soldier should be re-invested with all of his political ri 
They by their consent made it possible that many men now occupy i 
seats on the other side of this Chamber could do so. Weexpect bu 
little from the men from the North who are favoring and pressing the 
passage of this bill. But we have aright toe xpec t and demand of 
every Confederate soldier, as a partial return for the favor and len- 
iency the Union soldier had shown you, that you will stand with us 
and insist that he shall have absolute justice done him before this 
bill passes. Help us do him justice while the Government is able to 


pay. 








Now, sir, I stand here r one, willing at all t s to vote for ar 
duction of t tariff whe t can | ‘ ew mut 1 ry to th 
dustries of my countr | re vot sla t Ww r 
to do l s t »>vD 3] Ss mhes 
i living for | self a fa I ‘ v N to 
transfer t ~ plus t t 3 to ‘ Ll ma i 
urers of the Old Wor 

Secondly. I am t w gy, by my te, to pnt it out of t 
of the Government to pay the en Who, b i r bravery and « 
ance, made it poss! ile for 3 to have ’ G erut nt. a ia surpius, 
if such we have. And I say now, and challeng iccessful coutra- 
diction, that the man who by his vote seeks to dispose of this 
plus without considering the payment of the hone obligations , 
owe to our country’s defenders is no true ft lL of the soldier It 
every dollar of this surplus was paid out in the shape of pensious 
that we admit we honestly owe it would not leave the nation 
dollar poorer, It would every dollar enter into circulation, and 
would be much more just and more patriotic than the course that has 
been proposed by this administration, that of placing this surplus 
in. the national banks and the moneyed corporations of the country 
to be loaned to the people at a high rate of interest, the Government 
exacting no interest from the holders of the fund 

Upon this proposition I am willing to appeal to my constituents. 
I know they are just. I know them to be honest 

In conclusion, allow me to say that by no vote of mine will I stab 
the industries of this nation or do my comrades tl istice that 


would follow by the passage of this b 


| Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 
| SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
7 hurs lay, J 


The House havin 
heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in th st 1 of railroads, and 
for other purposes 

Mr. STOCKDALE said 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration, and which passed tl 


Senate a few days ago, provides for the forfeiture to the United States « 
all lands heretofore granted to any State or corporation to aid in the 
construction of a railroad lying Opposite to and coterminous with the 
portion of any such road not now completed and in operation, for the 
construction or benefit of which lands have been heretofore granted 
The effect of this bill, if the House concur in it and it } ymes la 


will be to forfeit to the Government and restore to the iil e domain 
such portions of said grants through which no railroad has been con 
structed at the date of the passage of the bill. 

The bill reported by the majority of the Committee on Public Lands 


as a substitute for the Senate bill under consideration provides for the 
forfeiture to the Government of all lands heretofore granted by Con 
rress to any State or any corporation to aid in the construction of a 


railroad, or arailroad and telegraph line, opposite to and cotermin 


with the portions of any such railroad not constructed and comple ted 
within the time specified in the act making the grant for the construc- 
tion and completion of the whole of such railroad. And if this sub- 
stitute shall become a law it will have - effect to forfeit and 

to the public domain that portion of the 
was constructed until after the period fixed in the granting act for th 
completion of the said railroad 


ants through which no road 





The preposition reported and advocated by the minority of the com 
mittee is in effect the same as the Senate bill and wo l have 
effect to forfeit lands only where no road h been ¢ ‘ and 
completed. 

The amendment propose 1 to the substitute of the major t 
committee by the gentleman from Missou Mr. SroneE] and the 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] will have the effect, if « d 
in, to sochange the substitute that if it shall become a law soar ed 
to forfeit all the lands granted to States or corporations for railroads 
where the company failed to complete the whole road within the time 
fixed in the granting act for its completion 

There certainly can be no objection to the Senate bill so far as it go 
but the large majority of this House, as I have reason to believe, thi: 
the Senate bill does not go far enough That was the opinion of tt 


majority of the committee, and therefore this substitute was reported. 
ues two members of the committee, the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
STONE] and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE], think that 
ne ither the Senate bill nor the substitute goes far enough, and they 
The minority of the committee 


| therefore submit their amendment. 
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1, wn as the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad. Alter- 
nate sections for six sections on each side of the line, and when the 
line should be definitely fixed the State would be entitled to indem- 
nity lands for 15 miles on either side; and (he lands unsold were to re- 
vert to the United States if the road should not be completed in ten 
years, 























| able to complete the road within the time, nor even to commence it. 

Since that time a railroad has been constructed from New Orleans, Le., 

to the city of Meridian, in the State of Mississippi, known as the New 

| Orleans and Northeastern Railroad, and crosses the proposed line of the 

| Gulf and Ship Island Railroad about 75 miles north of its southern 
terminus on the Mississippi Sound. 


| 
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tleman from Indiana [Mr. Ho_MAN], felt it his duty in presenting the 
bill of the committee to the House to entirely disregard in the debate 
its provisions, and entertain the House with a political discussion and 
lengthy suggestions as to the policies of the two political parties of this 
country with relerence to general land legislation in the past, 


Mr. Speaker, politics have nothing to do to-day, nor have they ever | 


had anything to do, with reference to this question; and I do not pro- 
pose at this time to go into this subject, although at some later s'age 
In the session it will be my pleasure to do soand to refer somewhat in 
detail to the general question of land legislation, and who has been re- 
sponsible, where responsibilities have attached, or who is entitled to 
credit where any credit shall have obtained for what has been done in 


the past thirty-five years in connection with land legislation in this | 


country. Whether the Democratic party or the Republican party is 
entitled to the eredit that grew out of the introduction of the home- 


stead law is a matter of no importance here. Whether or not Demo- | 


crats have divided with Republicans upon this question in times past 
is a matter that has no possible importance in connection with the sub- 
ject now pending before this House. 

‘The question is, what action shall the House take with reference to 
certain lands formerly granted by Congress to aid in the construction 
of railroads, which roads were not completed within the time required 
by law, and some of them not wholly completed now ? 

That is the question, and the only one; and I submit thatitis of no 
possible concern what the position of parties or individuals has been on 
the question of policy as to the grants themselves. 

Action here ought to be intelligent, the result of consideration of 
facts and the law of the land; and I repeat, sir, that I regret that so 
far in this debate there has been scarcely a reference to a fact involved 
in the bill before us. 
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I trust that a brief statement of the situation will be of assistance to 
gentlemen who have not made a study of the details of this question. 

Beginning in a general way in 1856 the policy was adopted by the 
General Government of aiding the construction of railroads in the 
newly settled parts of the country by grants of public lands. 

‘These grants were made in the early history of tle policy to the dif- 
ferent States for that purpose, and later on to the corporations direct. 

All these statutes provided for inspection by sections, usually of 20 
miles, of the several roads by the State officials or commissieners ap- 
pointed by the President, as the grants were to the States or direct to 
the companies, and if found to be constructed inthe manner required, 
then for the approval and acceptance of the road, and the confirmation 
to the company of the lands earned by the construction of such sec- 
tion. In some cases patents were provided for to be issued on approval 
| by the commissioners; in others a certification by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and in some cases the matter rested purely on the conveyance 
made by the law itself. 

All the granting acts contained provisions as to the time within which 
| the several roads should be completed, and with all of them this time 
| has now expired. 

I call attention to the table presented in my report which shows at 
| a glance the condition of these roads as to construction, which, with 
| some explanatory statements I shall make later, will make the matter, 
I trust, intelligible. 

This table shows the name of all the other companies not fully com- 
plying with the.law; the length in miles of the road; the number of 

| miles built within time; the number of miles unbuilt at the date of 
| 


the expiration of the time limited; the number of miles built since, 
and accepted by the Government; and the number of miles not now 
constructed, if any, as to the several roads: 























; j 
| Unbuilt 
. , | | Builtin | at expi- Built |Notnow 
No Name of road, Length. | time. Rete poh eines. built. Remarks, 
grant, 
} 
o —s i i | i nec 7 rye —_— se _— are ee - ” 
Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. | 
1 | Florida, Atlanta and Gulf Central... ............cccceesseeeee! 370 } 189 181 181 None. 
2 Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit... | 237.65 85 152. 65 132. 65 20 | 
3 Tennessee and Coosa.......0.....00seeeess000 be 36.5 None. | 36.5 None. 36.5 | Gadsden to Guntersville. 
B. | Cea SIO cniiek sccsescnceicinrnrecrmmniceme = 37.5 None. 37.5 None, 37.5 Gadsden to Georgia State line, 
D1 Be i i iintertncisersiessectirncnnsitarionies 223.6 54 169.6 30 139.6 | Troy to Mobile. 
6 Alabama and Tennessee River. aii ae 167.35 100 67.35 | 43. 93 23.42 | Jacksonville to Gadsden. 
ZT) BEREICOIS. BI DI ORGOD deoieccctecscewreserecssccsnsvcnsseecss 96 52 46 | None. 46 L’ Anse to Ontonagon. 
8 | Ontonagon and Brulé River.................sccccoccesccessecsees } 75 None. 75 20 55 Rockland to Wisconsin State line, 
9 Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw,and Amboy,Lan-| 341.37 188. 10 153. 27 133. 27 20 Jonesville to Amboy. 
sing and Traverse Bay. | | | 
10 Port Huron and Milwauke..,......0..000.ccc000+00+ 90.5 30.5 60 60 None. | 
1! La Crosse and Milwaukee..... 39 None. 39 39 None. 
i12 St. Croix and Lake Superior.. 243.9 None. | 243.9 243.9 None. | North Wisconsin, vow Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
| | and Omaha. 
13 Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas. .............cccccceseesees | 190 | ser | 96 96 None. 
14 | Gulf and Ship Island.......... ...... a aa None. |; 170 None. 170 
15 Minnesota and Pacific 445.8 208.19 | 237.61 232, 24 5.37 | Now St. Paul, Minneapolis, Manitoba, and St. Vincent 
| extension and Brainard Branch St. Paul and Pacific. 
16 Southern Minnesota and Minnesota Valley............. | 215 190 25 None. ba) Now St. Paul and Sioux City. St. Anthony to Shak- 
opee not built. 
17 | Southern Minnesota (act March 3, 1857).........scs-e+eees+ 76.5 18 58.5 None. 58.5 Houston to Rochester. But 22.5 miles of this is built 
by Southern Minnesota under act July 4, 1866. 
BB | Wrewterem ated Wie sie cscs snccese ccctcsentccnscosnicbecsies 341 248 93 9 84 Now Wisconsin Central. 
19 | Sioux City and St. Paul... 83. 16 56. 25 26. 91 None. 26.91 | Sioux City to Lemars., 
20 | Northern Pacific....,........ | 2, 262. 81 530.5 1,732. 81 | 1,507.31 225 | Portland to Wallula, 
21 | Southern Minnesota (act July 4, ) 279. 51 149, 35 130. 02 130, 02 None. 
22 | Hastings, Minnesota and Red River of the North...) 202.1 74 128.1 128.1 None. | Hastings and Dakota Railroad. 
er a ee | 860 197 163 163 None. 
24 | California and Oregon............ ied 152 152 152 None. 
25 | Southern Pacific of Califormia...............0.ccvcsssecceseeseess| 556 232 | $24 240 St Mileage, San José to Needles. San José to Tres Pinos, 
| | } 50 miles, and Huron to Mohave, 182 miles, in time. 
| | Mohave to Needles, 240 miles, after time. 
OR 1s 0se.cnscetssiniseaiviaacna tena aaa 7,445. 61 2,847.89 | 4,598.22 | 3,541.42 | 1,056.8 
{ | 


—— —_—~ _ ———— 


When the time expired within which all these roads should have 
been completed thirty-seven aided roads were not completed as required 
by law. 


Of these, indeed, no part has been built of nine of them, leaving | 


twenty-eight that have been built in part, or all ‘‘out of time.’’ 

Of these grants, twelve have been declared forfeited, leaving twenty- 
five to be acted on, as shown by the table I have referred to. 

Of these twenty-five roads, nine have been constructed, examined, 


and accepted by the President and executive Officers, though partly | 


‘‘out of time;’’ leaving sixteen partly constructed, a portion unbuilt, 


and the constructed portions, with but a single exception of a 20-mile | 


section, as I am advised, likewise accepted by the proper officers. 

The unconstructed portions of the sixteen roads cover 1,056.8 miles, 
and involve some 7,000,000 acres of land. 

The length of road built ‘‘out of time’’ and accepted is 3,541.42 
miles. 

Now, the bill of the committee proposes to forfeit the title to all 
Jands opposite roads constructed ‘‘ out of time,’’ as to all roads protect- 





The substitute which I offer proposes to forfeit the title to all lands 
lying opposite the line of unbuilt road, saving the right of settlers, and 
reserving to the Government all rights to declare other and further for- 
feiture for any failure of the company, past or future, to comply with 
| its contract. 

This is the substitute: 


A bill to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in 
the construction of railroads and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there is hereby forfeited to the United States, and 
| the United States hereby resumes the title thereto, all lands heretofore granted 
| to any State or to any corporation to aid in the construction of a railroad oppo- 

site to and coterminous with the portion of any such railroad not now completed 

and in operation, for the construction or benefit of which lands have heretofore 
| been granted; and all such lands are declared to bea part of the publicdomain : 
Provided, That this act shall not be construed as forfeiting the right of way or 
depot grounds of any railroad company heretofore granted, or lands included 
in any city, town, or village site. 

Src. 2. That all persons who, at the date of the passage of this act, are actual 
settlers in good faith on any of the lands hereby forfeited and are otherwise 
qualified, on making due claim on said lands under the homestead law, within 

of this act, shall be entitled to a preference right 


ing bona fide purchasers, ete., with other provisions I do not deem it ee a pvevidiens of the homestead law, aad this act, and 


shall be regarded as such actual settlers from the date of actual settlement or 


necessary to notice here. 
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occupation; and any person who has not herteofore had the be 
homestead or pre-emption law,or who has failed trom any cause to | 
title to a tract of land heretofore entered byt der either of sa 
make a second homestead entry under t 1 vis sof t act 

The Secretary of the Interior will makes i sas will se jas 
settlers these ! ts 

Sxc. 3. That noth nthisa construed t ‘ 
way any right I s 

Lin the first se feited 

the conditions of the gra 

Resuming now, M . Speaker, tl i é 
piration of the time for construction W tle 
administration o! the allairs ol these grants it wl yt 
and roads were not completed, then question aro to what 
the rights of the companies in t! land tl ealt 

What the condition of the title was then and th 
time having expired, the road had the right to goo 
have the road accepted, and ré ve patents from the Ge 
ment—that was the question pi nted. It presented this 


of technical real-estate law: What the condition as to t 

act of Congress making the grant to the railroad compan} 

was a condition-precedent, as known 1n the law, or a condi 
quent. If it was a condition-precedent, then all lawyers agr 
before the railroad would be entitled to an acre of land there m 
in the act. If it was 


full performance within the time limi 
dition-subsequeut, then it wa 

Congress passed the act, and by the act; that the railroad compan 
vested with a present interest in and title to the land subject to th 
dition; and that that interest and title—andI use the termin as st! 
sense as it can be nsed—which was then in the railroad company 
not be divested except by an affirmative act of Congress or by a 
cial proceeding authorized by act of Congress. 


: ea atl 47 
S equally Clear that the titie passe 


The first case presented that went to the Supreme Courtof the Unit 


States, where that question was decided, was the case of Schulenbe 
vs. Harriman, reported in 21 Wallace. The opinion is found on 
63. The case begins on page 44 


I pause here to notice the statement made by the distinguished gen- 


tleman from Indiana | Mr. HoLMAN], the chairman of tue committ 
in which he asserted, as I understood him, and I think the RE 
will bear me out, that no court had decided that, where the prov 
in the grant as that unless the road should be completed wit 

] } 


given time no further sale should be made and the lands unsold shou 


revert to the United States, there was any permission to se‘! a 

I stated in interrupting him that the Supreme Court decided exa 
the reverse; and I state now in my Own time that not only had 
Supreme Court decided exactly the reverse of the doctrine stated 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, and to which I will 
presently, but that decision of the Supreme Court has never 
versed. It has never been modified. Three opinionsof the. 
General of the United States have been given in consonance wit 
doctrine. and it has been thesettled law of the Government of the | 
States from 1879 down to to-day in the Executive Departments of 
Government. It was so held by the Hayes administration. It 
held in the Garfield and Arthur administrations, and is the 
doctrine of this Administration to-day. It has never been disput 
Executive circles. The President of the United States, within th 
few days, has appointed commissioners to examine a section of 


\tt 


I 


Northern Pacific Railroad, with a view of giving patents for the rail 
road constructed within the last year, long since ‘‘out of time The 


Supreme Court of the United States in passing upon this question 
matter of technical law, and in speaking of this very state of cas 
which I have referred, after referring to the act, and deciding that 


grant was one conveying title in present?, and that the condition w 


**subsequent,’’ say: 


rainst further sales, if the road be not « 
ids nothing to the force of the provis 


The prohibition in this section 
pleted within the period prescri 








ne 


A cessation of sales in that event is implied in the condition that the land s! 
then revert. If the condition be not enforced the power tosell continues as | 


fore the breach, limited only by the objects of the grant— 

Namely, the building of the railroad— 
and the manner of sale prescribed in the act. 

That is the language of the Supreme Court in the case of Schul 
berg vs. Harriman. ! hate whether the Supreme Court 


right or wrong, but quote from the opinion of the court, and it w 


be seen that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] is e1 
in error as to the decided law. 

At this point, in reply to an inquiry made quietly of me by 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Cops], as to whether there is any d 
between the grants which were made to the States and th 

‘ 


t 
, 
i 


which were made directly to corporations, I say that there is n 
ence whatever. There never has been an instance known w 
State has done other than to convey the land to the railway co 
and the cases all go—and | will take pleasure in showing the ge 


man a half-dozen of them at my leisure—the c: all go to the « 
ofholding that, in the grants to the States, the State is simply the t 
for whatever beneficiary it may choose to give the land to late 
This has never been questioned to my knowledge. 
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had) fad 
gone. This case has heen before the Committee on the Public Lands, | 
and the members of that committee are familiar with it. It settles | 
the law of the question, provided it shall be affirmed by the Supreme 
Court o el i States. The party in interest claiming under the | 
general ] i against the railroad company did not appeal from 
that dec re ins a decision of the United States ci 
court as to y of the case, bu& I am authorized to say (the infor- 
ination « , from gentlemen high in authority) that 1 
this opinion nulgated by Judge Field it was submitted inform 
ally to thy bers of the Supreme Court, and concurred n 
formally 1 o much of the opinion as I think important in 
connt l i 3 question I add here. 

I case in volume 32, Fed ceporter, page 839. 

int t, the court holds that the grant w presenti; thatthe title to the nd 
passed by the grat inder condition; tha 

“While al l title to the sections dese 3 distinguished from a merely 





equitable or i vate interest, passed to the rail l company by the act, it was 
not a title that could be disposed of by the company without the consent of Con- 
gress, except as each 25-mile section of the road was completed and accepted by 
the President, so as to cut off the right of the United States to compel the appli- 
cation of the lands tothe purpose for which they were granted, or to prevent 
their forfeiture in case of the company’s failure to perform the conditions of the 
grant.”’ 

Speaking of the construction, acceptance by the President (and issue of patent 
where the st 





tatute provides for patent, but which, all the committee agree, docs 
not make additional title), the court says: 

rhey would identify the lands which are coterminous with completed road; 
they would be evidence that the grantee, in the construction of that portion of 
the road, had fully complied with the conditions of the grant, and to that ex- 
tent the grant was relieved of the possibility of forfeiture for breach of its con- 
ditions, 

Phe lands were granted to aid in the construction of the road. 

“The road opposite the premises in controversy having been completed and 
accepted, the title however imperfect, whilst incumbered, if it may be so termed, 
by the uses to which the lands were to be applied, has become perfect and in- 
defeasible; and the costs of surveying, selecting, and conveying the lands hav- 
ing been paid, the only remaining obstacle to their sale, or other disposition, 
has been removed.”’ 


This opinion is directly in point and against the committee’s bill; 
bnt I do not base my action here upon that, or upon the direct question 
of power at all. 

As this question is presented, it is not necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to declare the broad forfeitures proposed, 
but one of practicable legislation as I hope to show. 

I am in favor of our substitute because it is practical, because it for- 
feits every acre of land about which there is no contest or dispute as 
to power, because these lands lying opposite unconstructed road can 
be, by the concurrent action of the House and Senate, restored to set- 
tlement as public lands, and without any discussion of disputed ques- 
tions of power, and I present it solely on the ground now of policy. 

The Senate has for years, with almost entire unanimity, adopted 
the view of the law as to power that the Executive and the Depart- 
ment has held; it has repeatedly and almost, if not absolutely, unani- 
mously refused, time after time this session, as well as past, to forfeit 
any lands lying opposite constructed road; and therefore I am for this 
substitute, because we can pass it; and, as I verily believe, it is all we 
can pass, and therefore it ought to pass. Especially as no right of the 
Government is lost; all its rights are preserved as to the balance of the 
lands. 

Let this be remembered: every right to declare further forfeitures is 
expressly reserved, and by no possibility can the Government lose a 
right or advantage by the passage of our substitute. 

On the other hand, if the House pass the committee’s bill the Sen- 
ate will as certainly reject it; and if both Houses stand by its action, 
nothing will be accomplished. 

The railroads go on constructing; the Administration accepts the 
road; the title is clouded by the accepted claim of the company, to say 
the least, and if the Department rule shall be ultimately held to be the 
law, then the land which could be saved is lost, and we give away 
what we could save simply to tender an issue to theSenate. I am not 
for that; and base my action here solely on the ground of policy, and 
what I believe I know is for the best interest of the Government, the 


saving of several millions of acres of land beyond the possibility of 


loss, and without yielding a principle, nor, indeed, having the neces- 
sity of discussing the principle. 

I trust I make myself fully understood in this. There is not a gen- 
tleman here, no matter how radical his views may be, but that can 
vote for this substitute, for it yields nothing and takes all that is not 
debatable. 

I desire practical legislation that can be accomplished without a 
sacrifice of principle. And I do not forget, and I beg gentlemen to 
remember, that in all the forfeitures made since this agitation began, 
aggregating over 50,000,000 acres, there has never been an acre for- 
feited lying opposite constructed roads, because the Senate has adopted 
and insisted on the view taken by the Attorneys-General and adopted 
by the Presidents, respectively. 

Mr. MCRAE. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. PAYSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCRAE. If the gentleman’s position is correct, why make the 
reservation of the right to make the forfeiture ? 
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Mr. PAYSON. For the reason that the House of Representatives 

can then act with reference to those grants which it thinks ought to be 

| forfeited, and leave the responsibility with the other end of the Capitol, 

as we did last year; and we have bills as to individual roads pending 
now in the House presenting that very q 

Mr. McRAE. Why not do it now ? 

Mr. PAYSON. Isthe gent] nseriousin that question? The gen- 
tleman has asked me a question and I have answered; let him answer 
me one in all seriousness. W i to ouse that 

- | he harbors the thought that the amendment which he reports will ever 
be passed at the other end of the Capitol, or in this House, even ? 

Mr. McRAE. I think it will if this House sends the bill there by a 
strong vote. ; 

Mr. PAYSON. Does the gentleman say that in good faith? 


Mr. McRAE. I do. 

Mr. PAYSON. Thatis all. The gentleman asserts to this House 
that as a member of the House he believes that a bill declaring a for- 
feiture of the entire railroad land grant made by Congressin cases where 
part but not all the road was completed within the time prescribed 
would pass the Senate of the United States. When the gentleman says 
that I leave the matter with him. 

Mr. McRAE. Do you mean to say that a Republican Senate will 
not do it? 

Mr. PAYSON. I do not say ‘‘ Republican Senate ’’ or ‘‘ Democratic 
Senate,’’ but I do not think any Senate or any House will pass sucha 
measure. I do not think this House will, or ought to. Why isit that 
the gentleman always wants to bring politicsinto this question? This 
bill which has passed the Senate passed there without a division. 

Mr. McRAE. But the Senate is Republican. 

Mr. PAYSON. ‘There was no division in the Senate on this bill, 
and there was never any suggestion there on the Democratic side in 
favor of the proposition that the gentleman asserts and supports here; 
there has never been such a suggestion made there to my knowledge, 
and the gentleman knows that there is no question of politics made on 
the measure there or here. 

Mr. MCRAE, 1 think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. PAYSON. I know Iam not in error as to that. But that is 
neither here nor there. We do know, asa matter of practical business, 
that this bill of ours, the minority bill, which will forfeit between 
seven and eight million acres—gentlemen over there say about 5,000,- 
000 acres, but that is a mistake—can be passed. There is no question 
about it either as to power or policy. If we pass this bill we get that 
amount of land back. If we fail to adopt this measure and pass the 
bill of the majority of the committee, if that should meet the approval 
of the House (though I do not believe it will), what is the effect? The 
measure dies for this Congress. What willbedonethen? These rail- 
road companies will go on constructing their roads under the decisions 
of the executive department, under the appointment of commission- 
ers made by the President of the United States, and earning the lands 
section by section, as held by the Executive, so that two years from 
now, when the question shall come up again, a large portion of this 
land, which is now free and clear, which nobody is claiming, which we 
can forfeit as easily as we can turn our hand over, is either clouded by 
a claim on the part of the railroad company or the title has absolutely 
passed to them by decisions of the courts. 

I am opposed to the committee’s bill. I donot believe in passing on 
these questions where there are disputes and differences in an omnibus 
bill. . 
Involved in every case of partly constructed road there are always 
two questions, one the question of power, the other of policy, and each 
case should stand on its own merits and be determined by itself. 

For instance, I have always insisted as a matter of policy, as a matter 
of countervailing equity, no matter what the technical rule of law might 
be, that whenever a railroad was constructed and accepted under the 
rule held by the Government, and especially before any hostile legis- 
lation was reported against it, Congress ought not to interfere. I have 
held this in numerous cases, and stand to it to-day. 

Again, I have favored entire forfeiture of grants where a part of the 
road had been constructed and accepted, especially where I believed 
that the construction was only colorable, as in the case of the Ontona- 
gon and Brulé River road in Michigan. 

And in this committee bill, which deals en masse with all defaulting 
roads, treating all alike, and because, as I shall presently attempt to 
show, many of them ought not to be interfered with in the showing made, 
I am opposed to it. 

I have always so insisted 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Will my colleague allow me a question? 

Mr. PAYSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. In the Forty-seventh Congress, when my col- 
league and I were both members of the Judiciary Committee, did he 
not join in signing a report in relation to the forfeiture of the grant to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad-—— 

Mr. PAYSON. Oh, yes; and my colleague ought to remember—— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Allow me to finish my question. Did not the 
gentleman,sign a report declaring that it was within the power of the 
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been pending ever s [ha een in} lie lift Do I mal 
understood by my colleague? There is a differ b t 
and many others. Iwill refertoone. I donotsee the gentle: ' 
Florida [Mr. Dova! y | in his se yw, who gives tl , 
tion; perhaps his colleague [Mr. DAvipson] will verify wl ! 
about to say as to the case. This majority bill declares a forf aes 
the road leading from Jacksonville to Pensacola, calling it t : : 
Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad, which, when this official z ‘ city to xu 
the Land Office which I hold in my hand was written was « d to Yumai 
into two sections—one portion being the Florida, Atl > and Gull . D 
Central, the ot] he Pensacola and Atlantic. The oramt W mace i vi Oo é Atiant —e 
to the State of was dlvl 1 and conferred on the t 
All of the eastern division from Jacksonville to Quincy, and 130 ni 
in addition to the west, were built witl _ time named by the a 
and accepted by the “‘nmet The prosecution t was const 
building of that road, ii ords, was int it, and , , 
with by the late war. ernment took | . t u 
of that line of road as well as the one leading south, tore up rails | “4 e toba 
and carried them off to be used for military operations in othe: - out of time ue 
of the Confederacy * carrying the burdens ¢ i land-gra 
No further steps were taken with reference to the building of tl ns oe ’ 
of road until after the war, when some capitalists took hold of it sOrreset amend 
assurance from the Interior Department that they should be recogniz . vse 7 —_ 
if they built the road. The balance, 181 miles, was built and accepted , a oo 
There was never apy measure of hostile legislation proposed ee ; 7 - 
erence to that until long after itscompletion. It has been carrying the | **eem_of them in t 
mails at the reduced rates of compensation fixed in our appropriat ‘. , ” : 
bills for years as a land-grant road, ever since its acceptance. Yet, | POS“ UPY! em an t 
under the doctrine of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE], tha oO Ferrers Uaeee - . 
entire grant would be forfeited, and under the bill reported by 1 =o Yo one has v. 
chairman of the committee those 181 miles would be declared for a a easter 
feited. basing thei en 1 the cases a 
Does the gentleman from Illinois, my colleague [Mr. TOWNSHEND], = ee sis a 
see any difference on a question of policy between suc h a case and the |) a oa 
other? And would his vote and action be the same in b th cases, if | ~ a ee 
the rule of law was even the same when applied to b And would a 
he say he would forfeit the entire grant? I would not. Tl ive always " 
stood by that policy. So has every administration since this agit ‘ = a 
be : at 
nce of similar character was the case of the New Orl 
Pacific in the Forty-eighth Congress. That road was built entire ; : 
‘out of time,’’ and there ae a question raised as to the validity of Cuneaies : 
the title to its lands, because of this Mr. Secretary Lamar special o8 practical prop 
called attention to it in his annual report to Congress and recorzmended | ,, Tous rf q i 
the passage of a bill prepared in the Department to confirm expressly | choy | an se | 
the title to the lands. The bill passed and President Cleveland sehen tk ts onl o 
proved it, and it became a law, because it was the pr t ee . 
do. . i d ‘ 
ions Of the act and 
Mr. OATES, of Alabama. Will the gentleman permit me to mak Mr. HERMANN. 1 I 
a statement. that 2.000.000 acres of t 


Mr. PAYSON. With pleasure. on of similar neglect. 

Mr. OATES. On a divided een from the Public Lands ¢ i t M PAYS Y. Cert 
tee as to the forfeiture of the grant to the Louisiana Backbor O 
the New Orleans Pacific properly, the legal ne mM was referred t Congress to pu 
the Judiciary Committee, and a re port was made through its able chair t Northern P: road 
man, thirteen members agreeing that Congress ve id no right to for l, which fa I was of t 
that grant under the circumstances of the case, two members only dis- | Senate conferees with reference to 1 
senting. Afterwards, upon full debate in this Houte, the proposition | diana [Mr. Copp] and myself were t 
to forfeit was voted down, and yet u r tl . tl 





jority all of that grant would be forfeited. | man from Minnesota, Mr. Strait. W 
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mittee that we would not yield from the principle of the committee’s 
bill. 

They proposed to declare substantially as they do now, an act for the 
forfeiture of the land along and opposite the unconstructed portions of 
the road. There was an unconstructed branch across the Cascade 


Mountain range, I think 114 miles in distance, involving near 3,000,000 | 


of acres ; and the Public Lands Committee and the House of Kepresent- 
atives stood by the House bill for the broad forfeiture which failed, 
and the result has been, sir, that since the last Congress the Northern 
Pacific Company has constructed this road across there, and the ques- 
tion as to the title to these 3,000,000 acres of land is, to say the least 
of it, clouded and probably lost to the Government. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. PAYSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the forfeiture of the land proposed in your bill 
at all prejudice action upon the remainder of the lands not included in 
it? 

Mr. PAYSON. Notatall. i have stated before and called the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that this does not abridge or interfere 
with in any manner the right of Congress to declarea turther forfeiture 
to the extent of the unearned lands in regard to any individual roads 
And more than that, we have reported from the Committee on the 
Public Lands various declarations of forfeiture in individual roads, 
which are in the hands of the individual members of the committee to 
be reported for action singly at the proper time, and on the principle 
of the committee’s bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? If I 
understand him properly, he claims that the majority ot the committee 
insist upon doing that which they can notaccomplish. Or, at any rate, 
they seek to accomplish that which prevents them from doing what 1t 
is admitted they have the right to do and the power to accomplish; 
and in so failing, are they not in fact fighting the battle of the railroads 
as against the interests of the people, to whom these public lands be- 
long ? 

Mr. PAYSON. That is a matter of inference which each must set- 
tle for himself. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another factor in this case which is of great im- 
portance. 

For many years past, since the expiration of the time fixed for the 
completion of the roads named, and they were not completed, settlers 
have been going upon these lands, in some cases by permission of the 
land officers, and in others on advice by attorneys, all in the belict that 
they could make title sooner or later under the homestead law, but 
who are prevented from so doing by the technical condition of the title 
and the failure of Congress to act. 

Notably this is so in the Ontonagon grant in Michigan. Hundreds 
of settlers are upon these lands there, all asking for action by Congress, 
that they may make their proofs and perfect their entries. 

The Senate bill or any substitute is favored by them all. I have re- 
ceived numerous letters from their representatives asking for early 
action, which will be effective, and can pass. 

It should be remembered that a bill to forfeit this grant for the ben- 
efit of settlers was the very first bill of that kind reported to Congress; 
it came from the Judiciary Committee in the Forty-seventh Congress, 
and was reported by Mr. E. B. TAYLOR, of Ohio. 

Year after year—and later mainly because the bill attempted for- 
feiture of land opposite constructed road—it has failed of passage, and 
the settlers are to-day where they were eight years ago, without sub- 
stantial aid, still hoping for some action. 

Now, why should not the other side of the House join with us and 
pass this substitute, which wjJ] pass the Senate, and relieve these set- 
tlers and save this land for them? 

Understand me, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor, if I can secure it, of a 
total forfeiture of that grant, and will do the best I can to secure it, 
but I do not believe it can be. I know this partial forfeiture can be 
had if gentlemen on the other side will aid, and so these settlers be 
saved. 

A large number of setilers on the Gulf and Ship Island are in like 
condition, and I warn gentlemen, if this substitute is defeated and the 
committee’s bill adopted, and a conference fails, the railroads go on 
building, and the President accepting, these lands go to the railroads, 
and the settlers must buy from them. 

I divest myself of all responsibility as to that by my action here to- 
day, and insist that it is our duty to restore what we can and take such 
action as to disputed questions as we shall be advised is best later on. 

I am anxious to avoid the experiences in the past with the Senate 
where disputes over questionable House legislation has caused failure 
of all results. 

I do not question the sincerity of members of the other body. I 
speak only of the situation, and as the adoption of the substitute I 
offer involves no yielding of principle on the part of any member here, 
as it will give relief to a vast number of settlers whose rights are now 
only shadowy under the law, and as it reserves all rights asserted by 
the committee’s bill, to be exercised hereafter as we shall determine, 
I trust the substitute will be adopted. 
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Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JUDSON C. CLEMENTS 


’ 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 5, 1888. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands 
heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, 


and for other purposes— 

Mr. CLEMENTS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not believe the conduct and management of the 
subsidized land-grant railroads towards the Government has been such 
as to demand any consideration of sympathy beyond their strict legal 
right. Therefore the limit of the power of Congress to torfeit the lands 
granted is the only limit which 1 would consider in my vote. There 
is no more presxing obligation upon Congress to the people of this 
country than to pass this bill; and in view of the situation I myself 
will vote for the largest forieiture and leave the railroads to secure 
their rights in the ‘courts, if there be any doubt about the power of 
Congress. 

1 wiil do so the more readily because in each of the propositions 
pending before the House ample provision is made for the complete 
protection of all innocent holders and purchasers of any part of these 
lands. Bad as the policy has been of squandering in the interest of 
rich, oppressive, and powerful corporations and monopolies this mag- 
nificent property of the people, it would not be right. now to disturb 
the bona fide settlers and innocent purchasers who prior to any pro- 
ceedings to forfeit the grants have invested 1n, and in many cases built 
and improved, homes thereon. With all questions of this sort elimi- 
nated as they arein all the propositions pending, there remains the single 
naked question between the Government, the people, on the one hand 
and these corporations on the other, and between them alone. 

Is any principle of law, equity, or good conscience infringed by declar- 
ing the proposed forfeitures? In order to justly and intelligently judge 
of this question it is proper to state the separate propositions upon which 
we are called now to act and the theory upon which each stands. This 
I hope to do briefly. I will not, in referring to amounts of land in this 
connection, speak with exact accuracy as to the number of acres, but 
will use round numbers approaching accuracy. The legislation from 
which comes this controversy is found in the acts of former Congre-ses 
granting to certain railroad companies, whose lines were to be con- 
structed through certain of the States amd Territories comprising pub- 
lic lands, certain definite portions of these lands, upon conditious in 
each case that the roads should be completed to certain points within 
specified times named in the grants. 

No one of the three propositions now before the House proposes the 
forfeiture of an acre of such land where this condition was performed 
within the time named in the conditional grant. All of them propose 
to deal only with cases where the condition was not periormed in time. 
The Senate bill proposes a forfeiture of about five and a half millions 
of acres, being a withdrawal only from these grants of that part not 
yet claimed by the companies, where the lines have not yet been ex- 
tended to the points designated in the grants, although the time for 
doing so has long since confessedly expired. Tocall this a forteiture is 
amisnomer. It is simply a withdrawal of a supposed right of these 
companies to earn these lands by extending their lines, but which I 
deny is their right now. 

The substitute which a majority of the House Committee on Public 
Lands proposes provides for a forfeiture of about 54,000,000 acres. 
This includes all of the lands embraced in the Senate bill, and in ad- 
dition thereto all contiguous to that portion of the roads built out of 
time. or after the time limited in the grant. The amendment offered 
by the minority of the committee declares a forfeiture of the entire 
grant in each case where the road was not completed to the point named 
in the grant within the time specified in the same. This proposition 
if adopted would forfeit and restore to the public domain about 74,- 
000,000 acres. 

Choosing between these three propositions and looking to the public 
interest as well as justice to all, I shall unhesitatingly vote for the lat- 
ter. Then, if that fails, for the substitute offered by the committee. 
But I will not vote for the Senate bill in any event, for while it with- 
draws from any claimed right of the companies to yet earn the five and 
a half millions of acres covered by it, the effect of it is to confirm in 
these companies the disputed title to the remaining sixty-eight and a 
half millions. Thus by this wholesale confirmation of title in the rail- 
road companies to lands in dispute, and to which I believe they have 
neither a just nor equitable claim, the Senate bill would carry more ev il 
than good. 

I believe that one of the most unwise and improvident policies of 
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past legislation has been the wholesale granting of the public | 
subsidies to corporations to hire them to build their own roads for 
their own profits. I do not believe it was wise or right for Congress 
to dispose of the public property in this way. But those who justify 
it upon grounds of public policy and urge that it has benefited the 
whole country by opening up the great West to settlement and « 

zation, and say that this was the object of it, must in harmony with 
this argument admit that in view of that object time was of 
greatest importance in complying with the conditions of the grants, 


which I believe should, in justice to the public, be construed strict! 
If the grants were justifiable upon the ground of such pul lie policy 


and purpose, it does not follow that the companies had a right to build 
e ir lines only at their pleasure and as fast only as they could P 
by the ordinary traffic and business, re gardless of such public pur] 
and regardless of time, except so far as time developed the success and 
gave assurance of the profitableness of their investments in a larg: 
gree without reference to the grants, and at the time hol 
Government bound. I do not believe the ordinary rule of law re 
ing the grantor to enterin order to terminate the conditional grant after 
a failure on the part of the grantee to perform the conditions can 
properly invoked in this case. 

The grant carried on its face the 
could not as an individual enter, and it is claimed could only do so 
virtue of legislative action. Such action has been too long ; 
but Ido not believe the rights of the parties to the grant have been 
changed by the delay. Be this asit is, able legal minds have reached 
the conclusion that we have the power to forfeit all the lands wher 
the conditions were not performed within the time required by thé 
grants, but a contention has arisen as to the justice and propriety of 
such action. Believing it to be just and right to do so, I will so vot: 





same 


plain condition. The Govern 


It is interesting to go back into the history of the acquirement and 
disposition of the public domain. I am indebted to the gentleman 





from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, for the following table, showing when and how the 
main was acquired, and how and by whom it has been disposed of. 

Acres 


publ ( do- | 


Ceded to the United States by Virg 
Mississippi............... 
Acquired under Democr 


inia and other States east of the 








atic administrations: 





The Louisiana purchase, April 30, 1803 961, 280 
East and West Florida, February 22,1819 31,520 
By treaty from Mexico, February 2, 1848 sebiie 443,520 
By treaty from Mexico, December 30, 1853...............06 29, 142, 400 


Total under Democratic administrations 
Under Whig administration : 


By purchase from Texas, November 25, 1850 a 61 480 
Under Republican administration : 
IIE EE acrndeccnndsucitincavnetneecedenenstavo crevevsoueseies 69 ! 
Grand total........ ; acids ; 1, 849 
The following shows a i grants and their objects up to this time 
Acre 
Military services, Revolutionary war......... inlet ai 00 
Military services, war of 1812 ; are pnedessi : i I 
Military services, war with Mexico, ‘act of 1855 habitbiinn { 28,4 
Total for military services .............. 68 
Granted to States and reserved for Territories for school purposes 67,8 
Universities ......... ‘ ! », 520 
Agricultural colleges, ac ct of Jul y2 186 Waxtuenniien : 6 ) 
Total for education 135, 783, 061 
Grants made to States prior to March 4, 1861, to aid in constructing 
railroad and wagon-roads............c.s00 ‘ iobedereneninigete 29, 824, 032 
165 ( 
GRANTS AFTER MARCH 4, 1861. 
To States to aid in the construction of railroads............... 19, 240, 88 
© corporations eccncconescesntoesasctstnveceesseeusees ; cebpeee 163, 643, 944 
Se DITION iv:ciuienlSansanindinslinibacnliieeuninsatiiestinadadinciipammmdadieneicadies 2,781,733 
Mere COCR Satepee TRON GI cs viniece ix cntrinccnniccancssananscsnciucacenece 185 7 
It will be seen that of this magnificent pt iblic property nearly all of 


it, not including Alaska, was acquired under Democratic ouneiaiiet \- 
tion, and by far the greatest part of it, including Alaska. It will be 
further seen that prior to March 4, 1861, when Republican rule began, 


the entire amount granted to States to aid in ne railroads 
and wagon-roads was less than 30,000,000 acres, whereas since that 


date there has been granted under Republican adminietrat! ons for the 
construction of railroads and wagon-reads over 185,000,000 : Ss. 

It will be further seen that the total grants for military services have 
been about 68,000,000 acres. Thus, while the grasping corpor 
found favor with the Republican Congresses of the past, and secured 
at their hands these great bounties from the property of thie people, 
the veterans of the Mexican and other wars by whose services the same 
was largely acquired and the power and glory of the American Govern 
ment was sustained, were long ignoredin poverty and want in many 
cases, while corporate wealth has reveled in the fruits of their sacrifices. 
A direct and great evil consequent upon these profligate grants is the 
acquirement of large bodies of them by foreign individuals and syndi- 
ates. 


Already over 20,000,000 acres have passed in this manner into | 


CONGRES 


| stored : 
| under Cleveland’ sadministration, will 
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oO! ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
8 J - 2RR8 
T} 1a de sidera S14 . Is 
er rra the st ‘ y t s ‘ 1s 
und f other purposes 

Mr. TOWNSHEND said 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the attention of my colleag from linois 
[Mr. PAYSON ], through no unkindm ss to him whatever, but simply to 
call attention to the fact th 1 1556 his position upon this question 
was diametrici uly opy aul tote it wh nowoccup s lunderstand 
it In 1886, when the Northern Da and-grant forfeiture b Ww 
under consideration in the House, the gentleman made certain rema 
which are published in the Rec and which [ ask the Clerk now to 
read, which show that he declar it Congress had the we ) 

{ the grant, and that t was if t to do so it t the po 3 
right. 

Mr. PAYSON Permit to stats > my colleague that e will 
find a much stronger statement of 1 ws upon t San CSUOm 
in the report that I had the - to Y 

Mr. TOWNSHE ND. The here hat it was the of 
Congress to dec - ire the forfeiture 

Mr. PAYSO Certain | have always s 1 so, and sé no ason 
to change the opi } 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I understood you to state in reference to t 
lands since sold by the road, but not earned, at the « ration of the 
grants that you are willing to confirm their title 

Mr. PAYSON I have never said so, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. ‘Then I entirely misunderstood collea € 
The gentleman’s statement is sufficient without asking the Clerk to 
read that portion of his former remarks I intended to have read 

Mr. Speaker, I understand the question now before the House to | 
this: The Senate has passed a bill which only forfeits or restores 
people 5,627,420 acres of the lands which have been granted t t 
compensation to railroad corporations. The bill yrted by th en 
tleman from Indiana [ Mr. HoLMAN}, from the Committee on 
Lands, is offered as a substitute for the Senate bill, and it 
will restore 54,323,996 acres of the lands taken from them by 
legislation. In other words, the House bill proposes to forfeit 
store to the public domain nearly ten tims 3 much land 
bill. 

Sir, I am inf of the Hous ll, and sin hope b 
idopted It is a wise and just measure It restores t publie do 

iin an area of land as large as two such States as O ) These land 
will provide many homes for those who are now homeless and need them. 
[The Democratic House initiated the measures and have succeeded 

rcing their passage in the past two Congresses, which have forfeited 

d restored to the public domain over 50,000,000 acres. If this hil] 
is finally adopted we will have succeeded in rescuing from the cor- 
porations and given back to the people for actual settlement and homes 
nearly 105,000,000 acres of land, or an area large enough to make four 
such States as that of Ohio, which, together with what has been rs 


by the General Lar 


i 
: ¥ { 
more than 145 


nd recommended for restoration 


aggre; te 


acres, Or an area as large as four such States as Illino 
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As vast { rea is, yet it is but a tithe of the nes ane 
which iired by the wisdom and patriotism Democratie ad- 

V he tic party went out of power in 1861 it left a grand 
patris homes enough for all the people, the poorest 
‘ ell as t ilthiest But, oh, how shamefully, wrongfully, were 
they cde polied of n t of the best persen of that gr: ind patrimony by 
Republican ¢ under Ite publican administrations. That party 
when in power donated 52,000,000 acres to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad hanks to a Democratic House which came in power after- 
wards we fort ite d and restored to the people most of that grant in the 
Jast Congress id now, if we are not thwarted by the Republican 
Senate, the Democratic President will sign this bill, whic h will restore 
nearly 57,000,000 of the nearly 47,000,000 acres donated by Republican 
Congresses to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company alone. Sir, it is 


meet that the Democratic party and its policy should recover the lost 
homes of the people which had been originally acquired for them by 
Democratic administrations, 

\s Democrats we can point with pride to the record of the Demo- 
cratic party in regard to the public lands. The people will ever be 
grateful to that party for giving them their homes, and they will dete 
the Republican party for seizing so many millions of acres and bestow- 
ing them as a gratuity upon the Pacific railroads. Not only did the 
Democratic party when in power give the people their homes, but since 
its return to power unde r Cl leveland it is pi Atrintically restoring the vast 
areas lost by the people when the country had passed f rom under its 
guardianship. 


What is the history of our public domain? Outside of the land em- 
braced in the original thirteen colonies and in Alaska, all the public 
doniain was acquired by Democratic administrations. 


(he whole of the area of the public domain, including the original 
thirteen States, at the end of the Revolutionary war ‘amounted to 
531,200,000 acres. Since then, by purchases under Jefferson and Mon- 
roe and by treaties with Mexico under subsequent Democratic admin- 
istrations, 1,158,478,720 acres were acquired, which is vastly more than 
twice as much as all the public domain previously owned, including 
the thirteen original States. Out of these lands, which were the mag- 
nificent gift of the Democratic party to the nation, fourteen great States 
and ten Territories have been carved. 

Ty friend from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] has in his excelient speech 
on this bill accurately stated facts in this connection, which I will quote 





as follows: 

I do not wish to enter into a political discussion over this matter of the publie 
lands, but gentlemen in a recent debate here talked as though the Democratic 
party had no special reason for championing measures for the annulment of 
these grants. I think the Democratie party have a special interest in the sub- 
ject; that party can look back with great satisfaction to the record of its repre- 
sentative men on the land question, When, by the patriotic act of Virginia and 


other States, the public domain was placed under the control of Congress, it ex- 
tended from the o1 nal thirteen States westward to the Mississippi River. Its 
wh area, including the original States, was only 531,200,000 acres; while an 





empire of land extending from the mouth of the Mississippi to the Columbia 
tiver and Pacific Ocean, a region of country larger than the whole original thir- 








teen States and their possessions by more than 200,000,000 acres, commanding 
the Mississippi River and covering our entire Western frontier, was held by a 
foreign power 

‘ir. Jefferson's foresight in acquiring that vast territory was oneof the grand 


est ucts of statesmanship in the history of our race. With that territory in the 
possession of Great Britain, or of any other great power, the peace, progress, and 
security of the United States would have been continually imperiled; standing 
armies, as in Europe, would have patroled the borders of hostile states. By the 
purchase of that magnificent region of country under the administration of Mr. 


Jefferson the future security and greatness of the United States were absolutely 
assured. An outlet to the Gulf and a grand frontage on the Pacific Ocean was 
© 

During the negot iations of Mr. Monroe, our then ministerto France, with Na- 
polcon, he said that whatever nation controlled the Mississippi River and the 





the greatest nation on the globe 
r.cecomplished, it was only a question of time when the Floridas 
would beeor a part of the United States, and this was accomplished under Mr, 
Monroe's 1istration, By treaties and honest purchase under the adminis- 
trations of Mr. Polk and Mr. Pierce we established the present boundary be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, securing a vast extent of country, an en- 
larged frontage on the Pacific coast, and its magnificent Bay of San Francisco, 
one of the grandest harbors of the globe. These territorial acquisitions, now 
divided into fourteen States and eight great Territories, and the Indian Terri- 
tory of 41,000,000 acres, were acquired under the policy of the party which is now 
asking that these land grants be declared forfeited and the lands restored to 
the people. Under theauspices of that party the great State of Texas was added 
to the Union 

Certainly, sir,a party so related to the public domain would feel an earnest 
interest in whatever concerns the public domain. 

rhe alow 1¢ table shows the auspices under which the public domain has 
been acquired (land controlled by the United States) 


Gulf would 
‘This beir 















Acres, 
Ceded to the United States by Virginia and other States east of the 
Mississippi... oomemnie eee FC 
Leg dun de: r De mocratic administrations : 
The Louisinna pur rchase, April 30, 1803 .............. 756, 961, 280 
Kast and West F lorida, February 22, 1819........00..-.+0 37, 931, 520 
By treaty from Mexieo, February 2, 1848........... 334, 443, 520 
By treaty from Mexico, December 30, 1853......... 29, 142, 400 
fotal under Democratic administrations.............. iainsaitiiiaiilia ated 1, 158, 478, TX 
Under Whig administration 
By purchase from Texas. November 25, 1859..........cs00 eT 
Under Republican administration : 
Alaska. March 30, 1867 sane . sdiibsnclnthiireneubanleabeiabialliabesandal . 369,529, 600 
Grand total........-ccecsvees oe 1, 849, 072, 587 
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rl ast public domain, with the original thirtee: uiesand Vermont, Ken. 
tueky, Tennessee, and Maine, never a part of public domain proper, con- 
stitute the territory of the United States. 

This public domain of virgin lands has been the pride and glory of the United 
States, and the source of their unexampled progress and greatness. It was 








guarded with vigilance by our fathers and by all of the old politi 
which the country had been divided for the future freeholds of the ever-growing 
population. Under the auspices of Jefferson, asexpressed in the famous ordi- 
nance of 1787, the old feudal tenures, entailments, and rights of prime 
which had fostered great landed estates and a nation of vassals in Europe, were 
swept away, and the public domain was dedicated forever to independent tree 
hold estates. Land monopoly, the curse of the Old World, was abhorred. Never 
in all our former history, even when our fathers were sorely pressed for money 
to meet demands incident to the Revolution, were lands ever r sold in large bod 
ies, except in two instances—one to the Ohio Company, in 17 of 822.000 acres, 
and the other to John Cleves Symmes, of 248,540 acres, in 1787. This policy of 
our fathers of hoarding the public lands for freeholds of the people substantially 
controlled the land system under all political parties down to the year 1862. 
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I also ask leave to quote further from the speech of the gentleman 
from Indiana in relation to the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific land 
grant, as follows: 


The House proposition covers all of the remaining grants. It would have the 
effect in the case of the Northern Pacific road and all the others to restore to 
the people a large body of land, an aggregate of lands double the area of the 
great State of Ohio, subject, however, to bona fide sales. Is there an absence of 
power in Congress to dothis? Isitinequitable? This House has decided more 
than once that it was within its power to declare these forfeitures. The most 
important of these grants, that of the Northern Pacific Railroad, has been under 
the consideration of Congress before. The House has heretofore passed a bill 
declaring that the lands not earned w vithin the time prescribed by law should 
be forfeited and restored to the public domain. Why not? Take the case of 
the Northern Pacific. 

What is in brief the history of that road? I shall refer to it, although it will 
be more elaborately discussed hereafter. That grant, involving 42,500,000 acres 
of land, a large portion of it land of great value, with vast coal fiel is and mag- 
nificent forests, the very heart of that fertile region of country stretching west- 
ward from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, 2,400 miles in length, was made 
on the 2d of July, 1864. The grant is 12,800 acres per mile in the States of Wis- 
econ and Minnesota 00 acres per mile in Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington Territories. That road, aecording to the terms of the law, was to be com- 
pleted entire on the 4th of July, 1876. In1 ou extended the time two years 
for the commencement of the work. In 1868 you extended the time two years 
for commencement, when not a shovel of earth had been moved. The law ex- 
tending the time, on the Ist of July, 1868, four years after the original grant, is 
as follows: 

‘ Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, Thatse neti om Sof an act entitled ‘‘ An actgranting 
lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake Su- 
perior to Puget Sound, on the Pacilic coast,’ is hereby so amended as to read as 
follows: ‘That each and every grant, right, and privilege herein are so made 
and given to, and accepted by, said Northern and Pacitie Railroad Company 
upon and subject to the following conditions, namel That the said company 
shall commence the work on said road within two years from and after the 2d 
day of July, 1868, and shail complete not less than 100 miles per year after the 
second year thereafter, and shall construct, equip, furnish and complete the 
whole road by the 4th day of July, A. D, 1877.’” 

Ly construction of the several statutes by the Seeretary of the Interior the 
time was extended until the 4th of July, 1879. Yet after these successive exten- 
sions of time, a definite location of that railroad or any part of it was not even 
made until November 21, 1 and when the time finally elapsed, after all these 
extensions, tl y favoritism and forbearance on the part of Con- 
gress, on the 4th « } when the whole r id was to be completed 
the terms of the law making the grant, but 530} of 2,400 miles had been cx 
pleted. Can any person say it is unjust to restore those lands to the public do- 
main, subject, of course, to the equities that might arise on behalf of the pur- 
chasers of land opposite to completed railroad ? 

I speak of it as a naked question between that corporation and the people. 
Is there any possible injustic e in deelaring the land unearned un de rthe law for- 
feited? Gentlemen say there is an estoppel here, because the Government did 
not interpose at once when the time expired. There can be no estoppel where 
the parties stand upon exactly the same footing and are equally informed of 
the facts. The lachesof the Federal officers can not operate injuriously to the 
Government. The grantees of this imperial grant were fully informed of the 
nature of the grant and the conditions on which it wus made. Time was ex- 
pressly made as of the essence of the grant; that it was made on the idea of 
opening up the country; yet in defiance of the Government and in uiter disre- 
gard of its obligations, apparently relying on its power to control Congress, it 
permitted the period to expire within which, by express terms of the law, the 
whole railroad should be completed. 

How then does the case stand? * This corporation applied time after time for 
an extension of its grant before a spadeful of earth had been thrown. Con- 
gress, unmindful of public interests, granted the extension from year to year. 
And yet, acting as if this imperial grant was its own private estate to enrich its 
stockholders, to be disposed of for its own private benefit, that corporation 
postponed even commencing its railroad until the country was swarming with 
a hardy and enterprising people; until a railroad starting fre u Portland, Oregon, 
had been constructed eastward 225 miles without a dollar uf aid from the Gov - 
ernment; until railroads running west from the Mississippi River were open- 
ing that magnificent country and industry was on every hand invading that 
region, 

The country was teeming with people and the great Jand grant increasing in 
value under their enterprise and labor before this railroade orporation thought 
proper to even take the first step toward ec -omplet ing in good faith its part of the 
engagement, to construct this railroad. The facts were known to the corpora- 
tion as to the nature of their grant and the object for which it was made, as well 
as to Congress or to the officers of the Government. No laches of Congress or 
of the Government officers can impair the rights of the people. They have a 
rightto demand that the contract be carried out in good faith or declared void. 
I think the right and duty of Congress to declare this forfeiture is clear beyond 
question upon every consideration of law and justice.and [ am confident it is 
sound upon the high consideration of public policy, for the grant was nrade 
without justification, to build up private fortunes, and not for the public g 

Indeed, sir, that grant can not be defended. Can any just man defend any 
these grants 
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* * * * * * 


While your people were watching with patriotic solic 
your armies, while these the nrost interested of all m« Nie domain 
were rushing into the ranks of your armies to steady and uphold the tottering 
pillars of the Union, at that very time ex-governors of States, ex-members of 
Congress, men of high social and political standing, were here upon this floor 
lobbying for these grants and securing by the favor of Congress vast portions 
of your national wealth, your public lands, of especial ond inestimable value 
to the men, the laboring men of the country, who were then imperiliug their 
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Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois 
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Mr. Knorr. There were sundry bil 
ciary touching these land grants, ; 
in which it reeommends no acti 
out of fifteen members—dissent from 
sent certain facts show ; " 
tion now comes up, when the committee has made a report to the 
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Mr. Brackevurn, When this House by un: 
lege in the matter of a report on the minorit 
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GRANTS AFTER MARCH 4, 1861. 
Acres. 
19, 240, 883 
163, 643, 944 
2,781, 733 


To States to aid in the construction of railroads 
To corporations cesenese 
For wagon-roads semana jaeieets 











Grand total since March 4, 1861..............000+ cscs ee See ee 185, 666, 733 


It appears, therefore, that while it was not thought proper on February 22, 


1862, to grant bounty lands to the soldiers of the Union Army on account of its 
tendency to land monopoly, yet be:inning with July 2, 1862, with a grant of 
28 000,400 acres to the Union Pacific Railroad corporations, Congress within ten 
years gave directly to corporations and to States for corporations 185,666,560 acres 
of Jand, a territory eight times greater than the State of Indiana. All this in 
ten years! While from the year 1787 down to this day all the grants made by 
Congress for common schools, the foundation of the grandest system of educa- 
tion the world has ever seen, including the sixteenth section of every township 
of the public domain down to the formation of the Territory of Oregon, and 
the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in every township of every State and Ter- 
ritory organized since, including also all grants for universities and colleges, 
and all grants for military services in all the wars from the Revolution down to 
the war with Mexico, aggregate 136,783,061 acres. Addtothisall grants to States 
for railroads and military wagon-roads (none were made to corporations) prior 
to March 4, 1861, namely, 29,824,032 acres, and the entire aggregate is 165,607,093. 
This aggregate of 165,607,093 for education. Military internal improvements 
covers the grants of our entire history, except the period covered since the Re- 
publican party came into power, and in ten years only that party gave to cor- 
porations and States for corporations 185,666,560. 


The Centenary Census: Scope and Plan of Work; Our Resources | 


Estimated; Our Horoscope. 


‘Take ye the sum of all the congregation with the number of their 


names,’’—Numbers, I, 2. 
* To count is a modern practice; the ancient method was to guess; and when 
numbers are guessed they are always magnified.’’— Dr. Sam. Johnson. 


“People by numbers swarm to us,’’—Shakespeare, 3 Henry VI, act 4, scene 2. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HOR; 8. Bi 2048, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 11, 1888. 


| 





The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1659) to provide for 
| the census to an enumeration of the people I should be laughed out 
| of this House, for it is as fixed as anything in the form and spirit of 
| our legislation can be, that the people of the United States demand to 


taking the eleventh and subsequent censuses— 


Mr. COX said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: When the bill for the Tenth Census, which I had the 


honor tointroduce, was reported to the House, by its courtesy I was al- | 


lowed double the usual time to explain its provisions and advocate the 
reform which it produced. Inasmuch as its provisions were a depart- 


ure in many respects from former modes, especially in the selection of 


the enumerators and in the division of the districts of the United States, 
it was logically necessary for me to bear the onus of their explana- 
tion. This burden was made easy by the fact that General Garfield, 
who had been chairman of the Census Committee for the Ninth Cen- 
sus, had at that time made an exhaustive investigation of the subject, 
with a report which was both interesting and voluminous. 

‘The bill for the Tenth Census was taken in its principal features from 
the bill of General Garfield. His vindication of these features made 
the onus of its defense light and agreeable. 

VALUE OF CENSUS OF 1880. 

Still, sir, there was much criticism, as there should be upon all new 
propositions, But the taking of the census of 1880 amply sustained 
the wisdom of that new departure, since it has given us the most au- 
thentic and valuable statistics of our people and their resources, known 
to our history, or that of any other nation. 

I had then occasion to review the general history of census-taking 
from the earliest eras. I had occasion also to show that that govern- 
ment was wise and just that based its legislation and administration 
on an accurate account of the people and the resources which enrich, 
comfort, and strengthen their energies. 

A good census is invaluable. A poor census is worse than none; and 
therefore it was, sir, that there was greater heed in the preparation of 
the Tenth Census, as well in Congress as in the bureau, so as to obtain 
accurate results as to names, ages, civil conditions, occupations, birth- 
place, mortality, and health, as well as to the boundaries and constitu- 
encies which distinguish that census. 

BASIS OF APPORTIONMENT. 

It is not necessary to state here that our constitutional requirement 
for the apportionment of Representatives and direct taxes is based 
upon population. Nor is it necessary, at this stage of the duties of the 
Committee on Census, to considerthe Amendments of the Constitution 
in reference to disabilities which might affect the aggregate of our pop- 
ulation and the consequent scheme of apportionment. 

Slavery being abolished. there is no longer the three-fifth represen- 
tation. The daty, therefore, of apportionment, which can not come 
before the House until after the census is taken, so far as the enumer- 
ation of the people is concerned, is simplicity itself. Nor is it perti- 
nent for any gentleman to raise the question now that we can not go 
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beyond the constitutional requirement as to the enumeration of the peo- 
ple, and collect the various classes of statistics relating to our resources. 
RESOURCES OUTSIDE OF POPULATION, 

However strictly gentlemen may construe the Constitution, I repeat 
what I said in 1879, that there is in our fundamental law the incentive 
and the nucleus, if not the prescript itself, for a larger statistical scope of 
our varied interests. 

Almost contemporary with the Constitution, learned societies, with 
Thomas Jefferson and Timothy Dwight at their head, urged Congress to 
take a scientific view of the requirements of the census and to make an 
important adjunct, so that the Government might take something be- 
yond a mere enumeration of the population. 

Of the ten censuses taken since the origin of the system, seven have 
had various schedules. 

We are now in the habit of supplementing this census work and as- 
signing to various bureaus the collection of statistics other than those 
of population. 

The attempt was made, as early as 1810, to obtain the facts relating 
to manufactures. Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin were then the great 
lights of ‘‘strict construction,’’ and yet they found no obstacle to the 
enlargement of the census returns. 

This attempt was repeated in 1820, under Monroe, and again in 1840, 
under Van buren. 

The law of 1850, although it provided some very awkward and un- 
official means for the collection of data for returns, and though the of- 
ficials were marshals and deputy marshals, who were unfitted for the 
business, was a great advance upon previous statutes. 

jut that advance of 1850 led to further advances in 1860 and 1870. 
These might have been improved but for the impending civil struggle 
in 1860 and the consequent confusion of 1870. 

It remained for the act of 1879 to accomplish the best results. It 
was a vast improvement. I have had inserted in the Recorp, from 
time to time, enthusiastic commendations of these results. They 
emanated from the best minds of England, Scotland, Austria, Hungary, 
and Russia. They unite in saying that they can not applaud too much 
the exhibit of our political and social conditions at the end of the first 
century of our existence. 

It is impossible now, after such success, to return to old methods, or 
limit the census statistics to an enumeration only. 

STRICT CONSTRUCTION AS TO LIMITS OF CENSUS. 
If I were to construe the Constitution with such strictness as to limit 


know, from authentic sources, their own condition and resources, as 
well as their numbers. As General Francis J. Walker remarks in a 
pamphlet which he has recently issued— 

It has become simply absurd to hold any longer that a Government which 
has a right to tax any and all the products of agriculture and manufactures, to 
supervise the making and selling of butterine, to regulate the agencies of trans- 
portation, to grant public moneys to schools and colleges, to conduct agricultu- 
ral experiments, and distribute seeds and plant-cuttings all over the United 
States, to institute scientific surveys by land and deep soundings at sea, has not 
full authority to pursue any branch of statistical information which may conduce 
to wise legislation, intelligent administration, or equitable taxation, or in any 
other way promote the general welfare. 

It by no means follows, Mr. Speaker, that the committee which au- 
thorized this report mean to belittle the primary object of the enumera- 
tion (which is apportionment) by burdening the census with extranc- 
ous matter. 

There are, incidentally connected with making the schedule count 
of the people great facilities and much economy in collecting the facts 
for certain other schedules as to age, sex, nativity, occupation, and the 
like. 


SUPEREROGATION, 

Perhaps the thing we have most to guard against in taking the cen- 
sus is to avoid giving too much labor to the ordinary enumerator, 
who bears about among the people his portfolio of blanks and instruc- 
tions. 

It would astonish gentlemen who are unaccustomed to this peculiar 
line of official duty to note the immense quantity and variety of materi- 
als which are collected for digestion and scrutiny. It is estimated that 
when the returns for 1890—the schedules of population—come in, they 
will exceed in bulk fifteen hundred merchant’s ledgers of the largest 
size; schedules of agriculture three or four hundred volumes more, and 
the returns relating to manufactures, wealth, debt, taxation, schools, 
libraries, churches and mortality. They are animmenselibrary. And 
this repertoire, in all its extent and variety, must be tabulated and 
compiled by an office in whose execution there is no respite, and whose 
detail of labor is simply enormous. 

PREREQUISITES. 

I have often thought, sir, that in order to lessen this labor, it would be 
well to keep our Census Office open and active, as in other countries, 
during the entire decennial period. In the absence of such permanency 
there must, therefore, be a corresponding and timely appropriation 
for this work. I can only on this occasion give to the House a skeleton 
of what is its prerequisite. 

Since the taking of the Tenth Census inventors have been at work on 
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tabulating devices, aggregating methods, and kindred inventions. Som« 
of these should be tested thoroughly, and if by some of them original data 


can be expeditiously transferred to tabular form in half the time required 
under the old methods, orin a decreased time, they should be adopt 
{wo years is none too long a time of preparation for the Eleventh 


Census. The amount of printing necessary for the enumeration, aft 
all blanks and schedules are carefully decided upon, is enormous. 
whole matter of preparation and such printing should be completed 
months before the enumeration begins. After all preliminary work 
the supervisors and enumerators may be selected, and with 
for their proper instruction. Heretofore scant time for preparation was 
allowed the Census Bureau. 

The very small expense that would be necessary for carrying on th 
work of preparation during two years prior to the actual enumeration, 
in June, 1890, would be saved tenfold in carrying out the work, whil 
much unnecessary expense resulting from hasty work and the rush 
the speedy preparation would be avoided. 

Again, ample time should be given the Superintendent of the Census 
to study the best scientific methods in vogue in other 
tabular presentation. The simplification of the tables reduces expense, 
and experience shows that tabular matter can be arranged in such a 
way as to take up much less room than of old, and at the same t 
simplify its presentation and increase its value. But such study and 
examination of the work of different countries can not be undertaken 
after the practical work of the census begins. 

I have before me a volume, published by an expert, Charles F. Pig 
don—‘‘A Hand-book of Practical Statistics.’’ It is an useful comp: 
dium from a practical source. It sbows the advancement of this art 
within the past quarter of a century. 

DETAILS OF 

There are three great stages incensus work: first, the collection of the 
material; second, its tabulation and analysis; and third, its publication. 
The first and second involve the great labor and expense of a cen 
the first should not be undertaken until the second is thoroughly un- 
derstood and laid out. 

The collection of the material involves all the plans necessary thereto 

First. Thedivisiou of the country into proper districts of supervision 

Second. A division of supervisors’ districts into enumeration dis- 
tricts, of which there should be now at least thirty thousand; and 

Third. The preparation of all blanks, instructions, and paraphernalia 
for the use of supervisors and enumerators. 

Under this last point the chief cause of delay heretofore arose large! 
through tardy legislation; the officer intrusted with the execution of 
the census law having had but a few months in which to prepare his 
bianks. A superintendent should have at least two years in which to 
arrange, harmonize, and justify all the blanks necessary for a census. 
This may seem an extravagant estimate of the time required, but when 
the great variety of the industries, business interests, and other data 
of the country are considered, the statement becomes reasonable. The 
preparation of blanks for the collection of facts relative to the population 
only requires little time, but the schedules for the collection of manutix 
turing, agricultural, mining, and other statistics relating to the material 
wealth and welfare of the country require not only great care, but con- 
sultations with experts in all the various industries involved. 

All this preparation should be made under the direct personal cure of 
the superintendent. He should delegate but little of this work to cler- 
ical assistants. If time be allowed by law, the superintendent can do 
this, and the result will be schedules harmoniously constructed witha 
view to securing the best results. This preparatory work has never 
been done under any census in this country. 

As to the tabulation and compilation of the results of the enumera- 
tion, this topic or division of census work should be clearly projected 
and thoroughly understood when the schedules are used in the collec 
tion of material. This is essential even for economy. 

Much expense has heretofore been incurred on account of a plan for 
the use of material not being considered in connection with the collec- 
tion thereof. 
the census should be in perfect harmony with the plan of the collec- 
tion, and the same mind should pass upon all points; otherwise there 
will be incongruity, inequalities, and inharmony in the whole work. 
No superintendent has heretofore had the opportunity, in any complete 
way, of doing this. Much expense can be saved by careful study in 
this direction. | 

In general it may be said that the cost of the enumeration can not 
be reduced beyond the per capita cost of previous censuses; nor can 
the printing expense be lessened to any great extent; but much money 
can be saved in the processes of reducing the facts originally returned 
by enumerators to tabular form for printing. In this direction a great 
saving may be effected by carefully experimenting upon new methods of 
reaching tabular results. These experiments should be conducted in 
ample time for a complete system to be laid out, so that when the work 
of the census begins the executive officer may not find himself involved 
in & great whirl of material without any plan of reducing the same. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 


am pic Lime 


countries for 


CENSUS WORK. 


This economic measure brings me to the consideration of the appropri- | 


ation necessary under the bill which I present to the House. 
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All such plans for the utilization of the material of 
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! append to my remarks (Ex t A) an thent tatement of the 
cost of the several volumes of the st census, of 18% i 
cost thereof; also a statement of the subjects and tie 
umes; and also the cost of the entire census 

Still, let me repeat that the expense of this ce1 
reater per capita than it was in former censuses 

L i bill ] rt s tl expense of the Eleventh Census to t max i of 
six millions, Che cost of the Ninth Census in 1870 was $3 0,000, ex- 
clusive of printing and engraving The per capita cost was 8.71 cent 

The cost of the Tenth Census, 1 re the ‘ ex sion, was 
$4,853 0 This would be 9.68 « ipita ihe Lenthn ¢ 3 

ta ht re 

The Massachusett 8 25. which wa 3 to na 
tor censusas toenumeration, ¢ AG ts, not inting the printing. 

i he Impression that there was a great lack of economy 1 the «« 4 
of 1880 was not ] roduced by the st per « ipita « the en 
However wrong the impression » the utility or itility o pub 
lished volumes of the Tenth Census, it has been proven that t 
cultural reports were far less economical. 

I 1ATI r OF ELEVENTH CENSTS. 

If I were to be called upon to give an a priori estimate of the popu 
lation in 1890, I should take as the basis the increase from 1870 to 
1880, and, inasmuch as [ fe elow the mark in the estimate I made 
ten years ago, I am disposed to be a little more liberal in prophecy, 
and will fix it at, say, 64,000,000. At 9} cents per ¢ ipita the cost 
would be $6,080,000, exclusive of printing This was about the 
cost of the Ninth Census, in 1870. If the population be not more than 
2,000,000 in 1890, the cost will be $5,890,000 Chere was quite an in- 
cre ein the cost from 1860 to 1870, for reasons which members will 
appreciate. It ran from 6.25 cents in 1860 to 8.70 cents in 1870, and 
in 1880 the per capita, to be strict, was 9.68 cents 

The cost, per capita of inhabitants, of th t four cen g 1 
of printing and engraving, was as follow 

‘ 
Seventh Census, 1850 > me 
Eighth Census, 1860 
Ninth Census, 1870 
renth Census, 1880 

The increase from 1860 to 1870 represents: (1) the advance in wages 
and salaries which took place during the war period, and which, in the 
main, has never been receded from 2) the addition of extens e sta- 
tistical inquiries beyond what had been previou undertake 
the rendering of the familiar matter of enumeration into vastly greater 


detail, as will appear in the next paragraph 








The increase in wages during the war has not since been lessened. 
Besides, more was required of the enumerator in 1580, as will appeaz 
by the note which is taken from General Walker’s statement in the ar 
ticle before referred to 

Thus, in 1860, the distribution of the population, :« rding to s. \ : 
the owing classes: Under 1, 1-5, 5-10, 10-15, 15 +30 10, a 
decennial periods upwards; in all, 14 classes In minder the d and 
more minute information regarding the number of persons of s a oO 
voting age, of military age, ete., the following classificat vas adopted: | ler 
1, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5-10, 10-15, 15-18, 18, 18-20, 21, 21-25, 25-30, 30-35. and sw on, by q 
que nnial periods upwards to eighty years, and thence upwards by ten-year | 
riods; in all, twenty-five classes 

Even so, the occasions for distributing population according to ages wer ) 
considered to have been met, and in compliance with numero and 
requests, including resolutions of conventions and public bodies, t . 
the population of 1880 were ascertained by single years, amounting t 
hundred specifications 

Again, in 1860, the occupations of the people were tabulated 
In 1870 the occupations reported were distributed an ys liff 
according to sex and ag« Ata score of points a correspor 
place in the amount of detail presented Every such insta ‘ 
bly, often greatly, to the labor and cost of compi 

I remember very well taking much interest t 
of the Ninth Census, The cost was not a matter of wran Db 
a matter for the challenge of an intelligent statist in that the i 
crease from 1870 to 1880 was ouly 1 per cent. 

The truth is, considering the work done at the census of 1880, for 
which so much reproach has been heaped upon the Census Office, there 
was ample compensation in the results, in th idgment of those who 
are competent to speak. 

: } . ; 

In order to vindicate the value of censuS-taking, in addition to the 


constitutional enumeration requirement under the Jaw, I desir 
tlemen, as a preliminary, to recognize the fact that it is now ir 
pensable to gather statistics pertaining to the actual condition of the 


' ' 


people, to some extent their nationality, their ages, their p! il con- 


The ques- | dition, especially as it relates to permanent infirmities, and their social 
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condition, which means whether single, married, widowed, or divorced. 
This is necessary in order that legislation may be properly directed 
when governments are called upon to provide either for the ameliora- 
tion of some conditions or the extension of privileges growing out of 
some other conditions. A special instance might arise in this way: 
The Government is called upon through philanthropic efforts to estab- 
lish an insane asylum. 
necessity for such an institution? 
mined by accuratestatistics. Buttheaccuratestatistics of asingle period 
are not sufficient. ‘The facts must be at hand for an extended period 
of time, taken at different intervals, so that the legislature may know 
whether insanity is on the increase or is declining. This illustration 
covers all others of the same kind. 

In nationality we find one of the most important features of the 
enumeration. The port statistics of immigration can not possibly give 
the distribution of immigrants. They are counted only at the ports 
where received, and there the account must end so far as ordinary 
immigration statistics are concerned. 

What becomes of the foreign element coming into the country, how 
is it distributed among the various industries, in what proportion to 
manufactures and to agriculture, and in what localities? 
tions can only be determined through the enumeration of the popu- 
lation. For example, the census of 1880 showed that of the popula- 


The necessity can only be deter- 


tion of the State of Nevada 41 per cent. were actually born in foreign | 


countries. 
State, 
hundredths of 1 per cent. were born abroad. 

The statistics of mortality accompanying population returns, while 
crude heretofore, are the only statistics on deaths for most of the States. 
The same is true of births and marriages. 

When the different States of the Union shall have adopted careful 
registration systems, like those of England, the vital statistics of the 
census can and should bedropped. Until that time the death rate in 
various localities for the purposes of ascertaining sanitary conditions 
can only be determined through the Federal census. 

Are marriages increasing or decreasing, according to the growth of 
population? ‘This also can only be answered for the whole nation 
through the Federal census. 


This is the highest rate of foreign element exhibited in any 


taining its numerical strength, these various social statistics should be 
taken along with the enumeration, in order that the Government may 
have the most value for the chief outlay. 

The statistics of manufactures show the progress from decade to dec- 
ade of the industries of the country. They know what industries have 
been planted anew, what have gone out of existence, what are declin- 
ing and what increasing; and with the production exhibited there 
come the economic questions of the relation of capital to production, the 
total wages paid, and thenumber of people employed in the industries 
of the country. 

These are the chief facts to be brought out by an enumeration of the 
industries of the country. They are constantly brought into use in 
all discussions of an economic character. In fact, no argument can be 
made and no article written of an industrial nature which does not 
incorporate the statistics of manufactures or those of the industry dis- 
cussed as obtained through the Federal census. 

These statistics should be so classified as to show the whole number of 
people employedin them whoare receiving certain wages—as, for exam- 
ple, how many people receive $5 per week in an industry, how many $6, 
how many $10, etc. Underthis method, if the statistics are taken with 
reasonable care, we should learn the actual composition of our indus- 
trial force in a wage pointof view, and get rid of the average wages as ap- 
plied to the whole body of employés. This means in itself not a little. 

The intelligent encouragement of industry comes through such statis- 
tics. If the growthis reasonable, prosperity is shown, the finances of the 
country sustained, the credit of the nation increased, and the whole 
economic work, as exhibited by our industries, fostered. The nature 
of our industries, and their distribution over the country are, of course, 
clearly exhibited by such facts. 

In agriculture, the reasons for statistical information are still more 
vital; whether the farms are being consolidated, or whether they are 
increasing in number by subdivision, or what is their relative produc- 
tion per acre. The schedules should show the distribution of crops, 
as to locality, climate, and other conditions, whether the aggregate of 
this or that crop has increased or decreased, and whether the yield per 
acre increases or decreases. All these facts regarding agriculture every 
publicist and legislator should know in order to qualify himself to 
speak intelligently of the fundamental source of our prosperity. 

The statistics of valuation, taxation, and public indebtedness, while 
not absolutely within the census enumeration, can only be secured by 
& very wide and complete collection of statistics. No volume of the 
Tenth Census has receivegl so much attention, or been so thoroughly 
used in every discussion, of whatever nature, having an economic char- 
acter, as the volume on these subjects. 

_ To ascertain now, whether valuation increases or decreases relatively 
in proportion to the increase of population, whether taxation increases 
relatively to valuation, or decreases, and whether indebtedness is a 
growing feature of municipal and State administration, are questions 


These ques- | 


On the other hand, in North Carolina but twenty-seven one- | 


| of the most vital importance. 


The first question that arises is, Is there a | 


| statistics of industry. 
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Once in ten years is a sufficiently long 
interval for the collection of such facts. Perhaps it is the proper pe- 
riod. The chief information under this topic is derived from official 
sources and is largely a matter of correspondence; it adds but little 


| to the actual cost of the census. 


The prosperity of the people may 
the degree of indebtedness, if on 
ness was contracted, as by any one item of economic statistics. 

The increase of manufactures, mining,and agriculture shows the normal 
prosperity, or lack of prosperity of a people; but whatis done with the 
created wealth is certainly of inestimable importance. There is no 
means of knowing through regular official publications the total valu- 
ation of the whole country, its taxation in all forms, and its indebted- 
ness and production, except through special provision of Congress. 

In answer to any criticism in regard to the dilatoriness displayed in 
the Tenth Census, I remark that Belgium furnishes a good response, 
so far as industrial statistics are concerned. Belgium is the only Eu- 
ropean country that has attempted to collect through its censuses the 
Anattempt to do this was made by that Govern- 
ment in 1843, but the facts were considered very faulty indeed, although 
published. In 1866 Belgium again made the attempt, but failed; the 
results never being published. The Government again undertook the 
matter in connection with the census of 1880, and the volumes relating 
to the industrial statistics of Belgium have just appeared. The indus- 
trial statistics of the United States, as well as the statistics of popula- 
tion, were published in the Tenth Census very promptly indeed. The 
delay has been in publishing the volumes comprehending the results 


be judged, perhaps, as much 


only knows for what the indebted 


| of special agents’ work. 


The House will observe that the publications on these various feat- 
ures which I have enumerated are the indispensable volumes which 
we have authorized under the provisions of this bill. There are other 
publications made in the Tenth Census which we propose to omit in 
the Eleventh. These can well be dispensed with, not only because it 
will save money, but because they are not required at the present time. 


| The necessity for their publication is obviated in 1890 by reason of their 


publication in 1880. We donot, therefore, propose to give the same 
latitude for the publication of the census of 1890 as that given in 1830, 

General Walker, in the publication from which I have quoted, gives 
many reasons why the publications of 1880 were delayed. He makes 
a very deserved compliment to Colonel Seaton, whose mind broke down 
in the service. He also refers with regret to the resignation of Mr. 
Clarence King as Director of the Geological Survey prior to the con- 
clusion of his investigation into the mining industries as another cause 
ef delay. And still, as another cause of delay, he refers to the death of 
Dr. George W. Hawes,who made an elaborate investigation into the 
building stones of our country, and which was not completed according 
to his plan. Still he advocates the utility of the census of 1880 in th: 
extract which I herein present: 

In its nature much of the work done from 1880 to 1883 is definitive, or els 
such as to require only slight additions or corrections from time to time. The 
magnificent report of Professor Charles 8S. Sargent on the forest trees and for- 
est wealth of the United States—a work without a superior, if, indeed, it finds 
anywhere its peer, among the government publications of any country—is of 
the former character. The two volumes on water-power employed in manu- 
factures and the two volumes on the cotton culture are of the latter character 
Much of the work in them has been done once forall; while, though the indus- 
trial and economic statements will require to be changed from census to census, 
a suitableand ample background will have been furnished for them in the geo- 
graphical and hydrographic studies of Professors Swain and Porter and thei: 
colleagues, or in the geographical, agronomic, and chemical investigations of 
Professor Eugene Hilgard and his corps of assistants, embracing the highest 
skilled and scientific talent of the Southern States. 

In a greater or less degree the same is true of many others of these reports, 
notably those on tobacco culture, on the grazing interests of the frontier States, 
on building stones, on petroleum, and on the social statistics of cities,ete. The 
Tenth Census was more than an enumeration of population, wealth, and in- 
dustry. It was a survey of the conditions of life, industry, and production, such 
as can not fail to be of great value to a rapidly growing nation, such as was pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the tenth decennial census under the Constitution—a 
survey which, though lacking something of completeness, by reason of insu- 
perable obstacles in some cases, and by reason in other casesof the loss of some 
of its chief officers, is yet a work worthy of the nation and of the age. | 

The well-known names of the hundreds of men of science, economists, an: 
statisticians who contributed to the giant undertaking afford a sufficient guar- 
anty of the thoroughness, the conscientiousness, and the ample scientific 
ee with which their several tasks were performed, while a wealth of 
graphic illustration brings the results within the comprehension of the least 
skilled and the least learned. se 

But while, for the reasons above stated, it is not to be expected that imme- 
diately succeeding censuses will be of such colossal magnitude, it is yet, in the 
judgment of the present writer, not desirable that the presentation of results 
should everagain revert to the traditional form of bare statistical tables, accom- 
panied only by brief notes and explanatory remarks, 


General Walker, in concluding this statement, estimates that eight 
or ten volumes are not too much to properly set forth the array of facts 
concerning a nation of sixty or eighty millions, of such vast and varied 
industry and social interests and concerns, which are published only 
once in ten years. 

ONLY SEVEN PUBLICATIONS, 

We propose in the present bill only seven publications. We omit 
those which related to transportation, forest trees, the production o! 
petroleum, coke, etc., water-power of the United States, social statis- 
tics of cities, wages, prices of commodities, etc. All these had their 
value at the time, because no collection of facts on any general scale 
relating to them had as yet been made. They not only had a value at 


the time, but they havea fixed and permanent value, As, for instance, 
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for many years. It constituted one of the most 
able extra features of the Tenth Census, 
So the report on the water-power of the United Sta 


repeated, because the water-power of a country is a statio 


tion, so far as increase or decrease is concerned, and as nat 

power is considered. Therefore the elaborote report, in two vé | 

on the water-power of the United States 1 l 

some, if not for all time. : 
If the question be asked whether we have not other bu l \ e] 

will discover and discuss problems as to water-power and its d . 

tion by the destruction of forests, or as to the scientific modes t ind | 

the product of our mining industries, it may be answered ) 

statisticians of the Agricultural and other Departments sh 1 re 

these features. her 
Two volumes of the Tenth Census were published on soci . er manufactures 

ics of cities. The original intention in regard to this work vw t vof t re, to 


present the sociological features of cities in a statistical manner \ ral d | leave s 





the conditions of the people, the changes in such conditions 
foundation of the cities up to the time (1880), so far as nation 1 econ ‘ 
health conditions, sanitary regulati he introduction of 





lighting and heating of cities by art means—all such matt 


to be, and to a large extent were, incorporated in these volumes ! 
the gentleman in charge of this branch of the census work in 15 debtedness of State 


tended the scope to historical features to a greater or less extent, 1 portant result « . ‘ 
bringing that branch of the census into greater elaboration than ts. can be reco led than 1 
originally intended. by the cheapest mode. Itisi 

These reports are exceedingly valuable, and having been made so of the cond nof the people, as 








‘ } 
cently, they need not be repeated, so far as the historical featur \ It mav be said that the Sta 
concerned. ‘The schedules would furnish all that is requisite 1 ! tain this information Many of theStates ha 
the changes in other matters in the population of the great cities of t [ not this in the recent return of Mr. Heath. « 
country. f the State of Michigan It is dated | uary, 1 
Other volumes were published, showing the mechanical pows 1! forusall. Michigan isa sample of what could be don 
use—all very valuable material—and giving th tistics and t l 1 of what mav be done |} the Feds G 
nology of the precious metals, and the mini ed 1 agricultural t is the p ‘ yf ot 
and scientific features accompanying mining industries. dustry depends upon the prosperity of th 
All these facts, valuable in themselves, are now subjects pl 1 l ple him must rea unon the b of tl 
the Direction of the Geological Survey and other bureaus, so that cturer. and the labo W 5 , 
is no necessity of bringing them again into the census work. ness are remunerative 
An exceedingly valuable volume was published relating to wa In Michigan only fifty-eig! ne-hundredths 1 
trade societies, strikes, and lock-outs, but the pressure in cens < were reported. Their valuation was nearly two hundr 
of securing immediate publication—renders investigation into th t mortgage indebtedness was about 20 per cent. of the tot 
ters of less importance here now, when the same topics are inv: I Che rate of interest was 7.2 per cent., which was $2,7 
by a Department equipped especially for such work. ‘There is terest an j Che commissioner estimates all the f 
cessity in the coming census of including any statistics of this cha State, on the basis of the reports. at an assessed valuation . 
ter, except, perhaps, of the wages, for the purpose already sp 1 | 000. and the morteage indebtedness of $64.000.000. with 
under remarks relating to manufactures. nterest of nearly $5,000,000 on farms alone 
A volume was also devoted in the Tenth Census to newspapers Chis is a startling exhibit. Nearly or lf of the f 
Alaska, andship-building. These topics, with the exception of Alaska, | State—a Western State—burdened with mortgage On 
which was specially treated, belonged to the statistics of production see from this where the large percentage of the surplus pro 
Newspapers and ship-building should in this view be classified and | farm is expended; and yet this does t represent the full i 
treated in the volume on production of manufactures. ness. for there are debts unsecured to double that amount. and 
THE MAIN OBJECT. but a counterpart of what « ts in other States It repres« 
But at last we come back to the main object of the census, namely, | changed condition of things. It puts the legislature upon be 
the enumeration of the people, upon which I beg to remark with em- | tion. Unless cropsand prices are betterthe farmer is destined t 
phasis that the system of enumeration, through supervisors’ districts, | disappointment 
was an immense advance on all previous methods of enumeration in Can there be any greater utility of legislation than that wh 
vogue in this country. General Garfield, I think, did the great work | collect these data with a view to adjust more equitably the lia 
of his life in making that method very explicit in his bill. In this 1 duties, and rights of all classes in the matter of public burdens 
gard, our bill of 1879 followed him. ual indebtedness, and taxation? sir, the best to be « 
COMPENSATION. this line will be inexact, uncertain, exp e It a 
One fault of the system of enumeration followedin the Tenth Censu irrange it. 
was that of the compensation of thesupervisors. Each was paida fixed Some Stat ew Hampshire, for example, have taken a 
sum, while the duties of one man might be tenfold those of another the soldiers of the civil conflict, and we are petitioned to « 
In one instance a supervisor spent seven months of hard work, giving | more general and comprehensive way a full return. 1 
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almost his entire attention to the supervising of his district. To p lule. 

labor his compensation was only the sum of $500. The supervisor of Che danger-signal is always out when too tempestuous a 
this district had over nine hundred enumeration districts, while another | schedules falls upon the Census Bureau What : et 
supervisor was paid the same amount for supervising only forty or fifty | the main question. What not to includeisa vast terra 


or it may be one hundred enumeration districts. no census office can survey. TI 





reiore, Much Must be¢ 
That fault has been remedied in this bill by allowing a small fixed sum | cretion of the Interior Department or the Superintend« 
and then making acompensation per capita. We tried in vain after th: lu making his schedules the Superintendent will consult au 
Tenth Census to make a supplementary bill about this subject, but | all over the world. Insome countries, asin England conc 


there was no feasible way outof the trouble. The proposed compensa- | there is more to be learned than in our own country, and 
tion does not increase the aggregate sum paid to any great extent. It | to other matters in other countries 

will not have an appreciable effect on the cost of the census, except ‘he ordinary man who takes up the Census‘ 

accruing from the increase of the population. sus reports and runs over the 





The compensation for enumerators has been adjusted in the light facturing and agricultural industries, exclaims at the end of 


the experience of the Tenth Census. While the provisions the: ; h, ** Cua 10?”? But when he begins to debate questions, 
|? 


the Tenth Census were in the main exceedingly well adjusted, th we have here in Congress, concerning 

worked unjustly in certain instances, and the superintendent cou! tariff, he seeks with avidity those tables, and draws conclu 

avoid it. n the most vital interests and the advancement of ou: 
Under this bill, this injustice need not occur; and the expe LESSONS OF THE CENSUS. 

would be no greater, except in the matter of the enumeration of fat I asked adistinguished statistician not longsince tog 

manufactures, and products. The present bill gives a proper incre é cal illustration of a good lesson taught by the cen 

pay for such enumeration, in order to secure more complete and 
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nt of industry,’’ I asked, ‘‘do you think will show t 
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gree of increment during the past ten years?’’ He replied, ‘‘I think 
that the manufacturing industries have added a great deal to our pop- 
ulation, especially in the South and Southwest.’’ 

I asked, ‘‘ Do you think the manufacturing industries have been in- 
creased greater, relatively, than the agricultural ?’’ He replied, ‘‘ In 
those quarters.’? He thought that the relative increase between agri 
culture, mining, etc., was about in the same proportion as in previous 


decades; but the population engaged in manufacture had increased in 


some localities and in other localities was keeping up the aggregate. 
The recent census of Massachusetts showed an increase from 1875 to 
1885 of nearly two hundred millions of product in manufactures. It 
Was an increase in value and quantity rather than in wealth. 
Another lesson which he gave me had reference to the distribution 
of immigration. Upon that subject, this statistician said: 


The distribution of immigration is one of the most interesting things to 


drawn out of the census. Now, let me give you, personally, the result of a little | 


study. I was asked a little while ago to prepare a little article on the influence 
of the foreign immigration on the electoral power of the country. It gave me 
some very curious results. Taking all the States, the popular idea is, you know, 
where the most foreign-born population is, there you get the greatest Demo 


cratic votes, andthe reverse. Sothat out of the 38 States, taking al! those above | 


IU per cent,—there are 20 of them having a foreign-born population of about 10 
per cent.—all but 3 of those went solid Republican in the last |’residential elec- 
tion; while the 18 having less than 10 per cent.—pure Americ went, with one 


exception, solid Democratic. And the Irish and the German votes have quite 
olfset each other in the whole business. So that there is no practical influence 
through immigration, on the electoral power. 

If it be said that we should limit the Federal census to only a few 
inquiries, and leave the body of our statistics to other Federal bureaus, 
and to the States, I answer that these are but subsidiary to the Federal 


bureau. The other bureaus find much of their data in the Federal cen- | 


sus. From those data they add to or subtract from, as they make their 
own auxiliary investigations. 
STATE BUREAUS. 

It is true that twenty-twoStates have statistical bureaus. They can 
not supply the census, but they can relieve. They can not offer any 
prac.ical auxiliary to the census, but they can aid the census by making 
certain things unnecessary in a great enumeration. 

‘The State bureaus occupy toward the census another important rela- 
tion, and that is, they take out of the census returns specific things re- 
latirg to their respective States in a detailed way. ‘his was done in 
two cases in the Tenth Census—by Illinois and Massachusetts—the Su- 
perinutendent of the Census affording the bureaus in those States, at the 
expense of those States, returns and details that could not properly 
enter into the Federal reports. 

In this respect these bureaus have an important and valuable function 
as disseminators of information for the respective States. They send 
a clerical force here, and pay for having taken off the desired infor- 





which can only be properly illustrated by the authentic returns of our 
Federal census, 
THE CENSUS A GRAPHIC PICTURE, 

When these vast returns are laid before our bureaus at this Federal 
capital, then the work of analysis begins. And whata graphic picture 
comes from the pencil of the analyst! It is a picture of individual as 
well as of social life. On one side is dependent infancy, on the other 
helpless old age. In front, bearing his stalwart strength toward the 
setting sun, is the pioneer with his family, perhaps from the remotest 
nations of Europe or Asia. Each and every one forms a part of the 
grand total which makes upour composite commonwealths. Each and 
every one is counted in the grand aggregate, not only as instrumental 
in forming the element of civilization, but asa part of that unscep- 
tered empire and uncrowned sovereignty which are the genii of our 
constitutional polity. 

FOREIGN EULOGIES OF OUR CENSUS, 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard in this House during this session the eulo- 
gies which Gladstone and others have pronounced upon our country. 
I am not altogether sure that we have perfect immunity from industrial 
dangers, but as long as our resources are what they are, and our ad- 
vancement continues upon the march, there can not be to the imagina- 
tion of the American orator or seer a horuscope of our nation which 
will equal its reality. 

THE NATION S HOROSCOPE, 

Properly to draw our horoscope let me take a few salient features of 
what we now are, in order to determine what we may be. 

fam sure that the House will excuse me for calling upon that dis- 
tinguished statistician, Mr. Edward Atkinson, who has furnished me 
not only many statements of the elements of our progress in national 


wealth and welfare from 1865—the end of our civil war—to 1888, in- 


clusive; but who has also presented these data in charts which illustrate 


| these elements and changes which have made our country what it is. 


These charts depict every form of our wealth, and every form of labor, 
and the amount of wages, traffic, and transportation of our various prod- 
ucts. J append to my remarks, with the permission of the Hwuse, 
the letter and statements of Mr. Atkinson. They are worthy of the 
perusal of men who are studying our social science and political prob- 
lems. The charts which he has prepared with so much science and 
skill, and for which the country owes him a debt of gratitude, make 
éasy to the plainest mind a fair comprehension of the resources of our 


| domain, the population and debt, the miles of railway, the corn crops, 


hay crops, cotton crops, pig-iron products, and other computations of 
wealth, such as are noteasily accessible always inacensus. They also 
show the relative gain in population, production, wealth, and savings 


| from 1870 to 1885, and on some items to 1886. They show what Mr. 


mation. They lay the foundations for their own work. They get the | 


results without the expense of enumeration; the only expense they have 
is that of compilation. 
POPULAR DEMAND, 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that it was impossible, while properly re- 
garding the question of economy, to have any very great reaction from 
the comprehensive step taken in the actof 1879. My reason for saying 
this is that there has been a great progress among all classes of our people, 
and especially among the 1 boring element, in the demand for statistics. 
They are not merely interested in the Federal enumeration because of 
its political relation, but they are interested in the statistical tables, 
which reveal our social and industrial conditions. 

Compare the current newspaper reports and speeches, in and out 
of this House, with those before 1870. Read the magazines and books, 
or curriculums of our colleges to-day, and contrast them with the 
press and the debate and the studies of ten or twenty years ago. You 
will find that there is a hundred-fold more intelligent demand for sta- 
tistical information to-day than there was then.* 


WHAT NOT TO OMIT. 


To omit from our schedules the statistics which show our social con- | 


dition, our achievements in agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
national wealth of every form—is to obscure, if not blot out the United 
States from the map of the world in matters where we are an ensample 
and incentive and an attraction to immigration. 


The census notonly concerns our own progress, especially in the South | 


and West during the past decade, but it concerns our prominence among 
the nations of the earth. 

New homes, vast possibilities for labor, grand developments, mar- 
velous changes, cities which spring up ina night, asif under the touch 
of some magic wand,—these are a part of that wonderful advancement 


* Statistical science, methods and results: This course is intended to furnisha 
basis for a social science by supplementing the historical, legal, and economic 
knowledge already gained, by such a knowledge of social phenomena as can 
be gained only by statistical observation. Under the head of statistics of pop- 
ulation a:e considered: race and ethnological distinctions, nationality, density, 
city and country, sex, age, occupation, religion, education, births, deaths, mar- 
riages, mortality tables, emigration, ete. Under economic statistics: land, pro- 
duction of food, raw material, labor, wages, capital, means of transportation, 
shipping, prices, etc. Under the head of moral statistics are considered : statis- 
tics of suicide, vice, crime of all kinds, causes of crime, condition of criminals, 
repression of crime, penalties and effect of penalties, etc. Finally is considered 
the method of statistical observations, the value of the results obtained, the doc- 
trine of free will, and the possibility of discovering social laws,—From circular 
as to the study of statistics in Columbia College, New York. 





Atkinson calls the ‘* food providers,’’? which constitute one of the ele- 
ments of our remarkable prosperity. 
They also show samples of reduction in price and cost of labor, the 


rise and rate of wages, and the increase in the purchasing power of 


wages. They inform us as to skilled men, average mechanics, and all 
the operatives inside and outside of certain establishments. They con- 
clude with a table of the price of quantities of the same kinds of food, 
fuel, and materials for clothing, and the average consumption of prod- 
ucts by a good mechanic in the Eastern and Middle States. What- 
ever may be thought by gentlemen who study these tables and their de- 
ductions, they will certainly provoke interesting and studious inquiry; 
and, coming from Mr. Atkinson, they inspire the highest respect. 

I therefore ask that they may be printed in the RecorpD for our 
thought, reflection, and instruction. 

REMARKABLE STATISTICS, 

From these and other data we gather, among others, the following re- 
markable comparative facts: 

The largest of our States (Texas) in area is greater by nearly 
23,000 miles than the Austrian Empire, greater by fifty than the Ger- 
man Empire, and twice as great as Great Britain and Ireland. Rus- 
sia leads, it is true, in population, having 87,472,900. On the 4th of 
July, 187, we had at least 60,000,000 people—nearly 15,000,000 more 


than the German Empire, nearly twice the population of France or of 


Great Britain and Ireland, and almost quadruple that of Spain. 

The relative population of countries at the dates of the last census 
taken in Europe and of the United States, June 1, 1886, is shown in 
the diagram, which I ask leave to publish along with that of the area 
of our States in comparison with other countries. 

THE VISION OF THE FUTURE. 

But what a vision there is in the possibilities of our future when we 
come to consider the product of the United States. 

The land in actual use at this time for growing maize, wheat, hay, 
oats, and cotton embraces 272,500 square miles. It is but a little 
more than the area of the imperial State of Texas. Texas alone could 
raise more wheat than the best quality of all the land in the present area 
of the German Empire. 

The cotton factories of the world require 12,000,000 bales of cotton 
of American weight. Given 1 bale to the acre, the world’s supply of 
cotton could be grown on less than 19,000 square miles,or 7 per cent. 
of the area of Texas ! 

Another table displays the arable and pasture land of the United 
States in actual use for corn and pork, wheat, hay, and oats, cotton 
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aaah case ancaeaeiaaenaeasiaiit i . Sininnianannied 
and other fibers. 3ut it gives no idea of the immense doma 1 its institu < But t fault-fir which he indulge 


mountain and timberland, which is one-fourth perhaps of our whol : vas ‘ 












































GROWTH OF I i LATIC 
Since 1860 there has been a great increase of our populatio V ' . ; 
leaped from thirty-one and a half millions in 1860 to 50,155,7 in | and pressur 
ik<0. The computation of the current decade, running up to 1890 in resent 4 
the future, as the table illustrates it, will probably show sixty ir | due tot = 
millions, as I had estimated it, or 64,476,000, as Mr. Atkinson’s table | to their eood ' 
estiniates it. v CW and | i » 
NATIONAL DEBT AND DEVEI MENTS ‘ ‘ ; . 
After the war ended our debt on the last day in August, 1865 a suit of clot which fits | to 
amounted to the enormous sum of little less than three bi 3 ; i easy; as ) 
per capita. Gradually since that time, out of the resources t : d : close where its t ( \ 
people, it has been reduced until, on the Ist day of October, 18% othesable, mo \ to adant itse ! to the 
the old form of computation, our debt was only $1,274,728, 153 i to 3 
Since the war ended in 1865 our miles of railway have leaped up So much as to lity from t l 
from 33,908 to 128,967 in 1886. A millionof men are occupied to-da | law 
in the construction and operation of these railways. The past two M é 
years show that the increase of our milways continues edom f t t ; ou 
> The grain crops of the United Staves durin irly sam ! ‘ 
from 1865 to 1885, have nearly trebled. ha pa 
the increase of transportation, and have given increased product tot standing with t ’ ‘ i 
Western farmer, and a superabundant supply of food not only to our ‘ clear 1 st rht in sovia i 
selves but to the commercial world. The increase of this product of s der ’ ng col ms, the star of empire 
per capita between the same periods has been from 324 bushels to 52}. | shining down upon y, bill, and 
These facts show an enormous, complex, and absolute increase pre us metals, our salt, our coal, and our natural ul on rive 
the elements that make upthe welfare of the people; and though a les wi oh fh w amid woodlands i prairies and plateaus a | basins of 
proportion of the people may be occupied in agricalture now than in | Incal ulable fertility an i richness, until, iike another star which | 1 
1865, still, by the invention of agricultural implements, the toil has | ‘* wise men of the East,’’ it shall be fixed as the star of our destiny 
been relieved and the harvest made more abundant and certain the guidance ofour ‘‘ship of state’’ amidstall the bewilde 
The increase of the hay crop has been still proportionably greater, which our American human nature must master in order to | it 10 
IRON AND CIVILIZATION a 
Low Gdowe ascertain tl sition this ‘star of ) 5 ny 
It is said that the employment of iron is a good test of e civ thus 0 United States as it were a plan h dot 
tion trom the earliest days to the present. For reasons, not necessa yf eq me f each inhabitar it w p W ld 
to discuss, the product of pig-iron in the United States has leap 1a] Chat t has varied with the lapse of tim: In 
rom 931,582 tons in 1865 to over 6,000,000 in 1887. The consumption | 1790 it 1 south of Baltim« in 1880. on the Ohio. 
. of iron is greater in the United States than in any other countr [t | near Cincinnati Every decade it moved 50 miles urd. but a 
; indicates the many-handed forces which contribute to our com 1 | wavs the s(thirtv-ninth) parallel. It varied a little to the north 
: wealth. 1 LR8O Che steadiness of this westware ) 
: FIFTEEN YEARS’ PROGRESS the marvelous flood of immigration h the 
4 Glance at one of these remarkable tables and you will observe the rela- | #™™Y 0! native born citizens, which, following it, have sought new 
a tive ain trom 1870 to 1885 in population, production, wealth,and savit gs. eens int W : . 
' in fiiteen years our population has increased 48 per cent.; the pro- | +" 180 1: early seven millions of our poy - tion were lore 
duction of grain, 85 per cent.; consumption of cotton, 86 per cent 15 per cent. being Irish, settled mos irge cit da t 
# consumption of wool, 88 per cent.; production of hay, 100 per cer 1 humber of Germans ~canainavia t i 
production of cotton, 108 per cent.; production of iron, 143 per cen Manas . 
and miles of railroad, 168 per cent. : wvement of these masses of peopie has had wonderful un 
f ty 1i this movement has D 1a safet 1 ) Yu y 
TERRITORIAL GROWTH rt a ad « mntent to t , wh . bh . 1 the , 
To go back further, commencing with our small area in 1733 hen | g n, but adding to the interests imbound indissolul 
| @ the world acknowledged our independence, with 819,815 square 1 ; ( é 
we havesince then added the vast Louisiana country amounting to 7 
268 square miles, in 1303; in 1805, Oregon, with 225,948 square m n. Mr. § r. it w no doubt ir to gentlemen that 
| oe in 1312, West Florida and East Florida, 64,030 miles; an ) { 3 ) was taken ne one hu , 
262,290; additional in Oregon in 1846, by treaty, 58,880, and N Mi \ y re ” ng the cent ry census [t vw ; 
ico and California, 614,439, in 1848; towhich add the Gadsden pur v ‘ icuously t l of a grand epoch in our exper ! 
; o! 1853 and the Alaska treaty of 1867,amount 1g to 978, 739 square b CY vho lendor inparalleled in the 
“ rhus we have thus extended our present area to 3,501,409 square ‘ eveleo itriotie fi ity : ) ' ) 13 to 1 
We arein the habit of pointing to the civilization of ancier ublie institutions and their « t Q 1 
under the Ciesars as an example for all time mp \ h p 1 res of th } iw t } 
% mankind patriotic devotion tolaw. The code st i I " F 
és paralleled for its lessons in equity. Bu me, under ( indred years ago the Philadelphia convention had a 
4 spite of allits virtues, was but laggard rottenness within, grow mitted and a su ent number of 4 tates had antroved th 
43 and more cerrupt as personal liberty decayed. mental form of our Government The Articles of Confederat ' 
x OUR STABILITY ypped apart like ropes o und, unable longer to 
ie Another and more permanent civilization sprang up inour n } ' 3 and sinews of sovereign Stat ub any form ot 
sphere. Here the people, through their decennial enumeratio porn ; 
3 come the Cesar, adding to new principles of government t . Vhat a contrast with the present 1 
y ments of jurisprudence and the administration of justice \ other conditio { our Amel arenes that t 
; tleduced order and prosperity out of the wilderness. A n our vessel of state wa tunched 
Although during the rule of imperial Rome the nations t ipon an certain lent, a “cylla of 
4 world were closely allied, how insignificant such an eee a . 
ag in the present century, and especially since the celebr: of OF = > WO a 
q stitution. Travel has become so easy and so fre the i“ be h new hori rt every \ : and cule 
4 procure the necessaries and luxuries of life so abundant, eee ene ae ae Se eee ee 
ii all, the checks upon bad administration and legislation so full « , — 4 a aries rE wea 2 rar - ~ uderties — 
; nalistic criticism, methodical information, and patriotic meaning, that |“ ee ee ere eee a ee oe 
ay no one who looks honestly to the future of our country can REES ANS POCnees 2 CCl. he eee ee t 
3 pessimist like Tacitus or a scandal-monger like Suetonius. Th« uestIOnS that now concern Us are comparatively harmiless in 
r of death are not yet sown in our body-politic, and so long as ogee) ia _ “ ae oe ttlem o they may have, they « 
% sources are intelligently used forthe regulation of the state there i radia ate alana, polity 
es danger of our becoming corrupt unto a premature decline and parr tape 7 mea es ew d World are in process of constant 
h one-tenth of their population non-producing soldie eady 


OUR CIVILIZATION; WHAT MATTHEW ARNOL? THI? S ARC I 
Matthew Arnold published many harsh criticisms upon ou 


1 
e heck Of aut 


ocracy to contend for boundaries and dynasties, and 
iile the peoples of these nations are advancing under Divine Prov 
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dence towards the establishment of a new and more liberal order and 
the enfranchisement of their millions, our Republic remains steadfast as 
a beacon to all, and as a sure warning and defenseagainst internal tur 
bulence and external attack. 

No one element, Mr. Speaker, has contributed more to give us this 
conspicuous place among the nations of the earth than the system by 
which, decennially, we readjust upon foundations fixed in popular enu- 
meration and intelligence our representative system. Thus, out of our 
own capabilities, we light the torch of liberty each decade and illume 


b 
a 














the stars which shine as States around our Federa e thei 
giory the Republic without losing one gleam of tl liance 

After four hours’ debate and amend it the billa ended was or- 
: . . . 
dered to be engrossed and read a tl t and being ¢ l, it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

APPI ix A 
[ ‘ rie « Us < 1880, 
D RTM r OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU oF LABOR 
Wasi n, D.C., M 

T) » Mr. Cox: I} é of the 19th lhave carefully « red t] 
fame 

I nt to « ratulate you on securing concurrent actign relative to the 
printing of the Tenth Census. As you say, that closes the matter. 

I have been in consultation this forenoon with Mr. Wardle regarding thx 
possibility of ascertaining the expense of each of the volumes of the Tenth Cen- 
sus, but I find it is utterly impossible, from the manner in which accounts were 









kept for the Tenth Census, to secure y figure relative to the cost of cach vol | 
ume, except for the printing, and this is secured by getting the total | 
printing all the volumes and adjusting it over each volume accord y | 
number of pages in each; but the clerical cost and other for each volume was | 
so distributed er the whole census work that a statement as to cach can not | 
be made. The best available statement on the cost is inclosed herewith. | 
In regard to your other point relating to the merit of each volume—not merely | 
ns contemporaneous with the census of 1880, but as useful during the decadeand | 
for the future—I can give you a better reply by speaking specifically of the | 
volumes that have been or will be published. There are twenty-two of these, 


} 
number and title of the volumes being as foll 
1. 1, Statistics of Population. 

ol, 2, Statistics of Manufactures. 
}, 3, Statistics of Agriculture 
ol, 4, Agencies of Transportation 


the 
Vv 

Vv 

\ 

Vol 

Vol. 5, Cotton Production in the United States, part 1. 

Vol 

v 

V 


6, Cotton Production in the United States, part 2. 
1.7, Valuation, Taxation, and Public Indebtedness, 

ol. 8, Newspapers, Alaska, and Ship-building. 
Vol. 9, Forest Trees of North America and portfolio of may 
Vol. 10, Petroleum, Coke, and Building Stones, 


Vol. 11, Mortality and Vital Statistics, part 1. 

Vol. 12, Mortality and Vital Statistics, part 2 and portfolio. 
Vol. 13, Statistics and Technology of the Precious Metals. 
Vol. 14, Mining Laws of the United States. 

Vol. 15, Mining Industries of the United States. 

Vol. 16, Water-power of the United States, part 1. 

Vol. 17, Water-power of the United States, part 2. 

Vol. 18, Social Statistics of Cities, part 1. 


Vol. 19, Social Statistics of Cities, part 2. 

Vol. 20, Wages, Prices of the Necessaries of Life, Trades Socicties. and Strikes 
and Lockouts, 

Vol. 21, Deaf, Dumb, Blind, Insane, etc. 

Vol. 22, Mechanical Reports 

Of the foregoing volumes 17,19,21,and 22 are not yet printed. Those which 
belong legitimately, in my opinion, to the normal census of the United States 








as it has existed for the past forty years are volumes 1, 2, 3,7, L1,12,and 21. These 
are of very great value, and the results shownin them are properly drawn from 
the actual enumeration on the three great schedules relating to population, 
manufactures, mining and other products, and agriculture, with the exception 
of volume 7, relating to valuation taxation, and public indebtedness. The facts 
for this volume must be drawn from separate schedules. The volumes on mor- 
ality and vital statistics are essential in a census of the United States, because 
s0 few of the States make returns of mortality. The census reports on this sub- 
ject are not and for many decades can not be complete, but they are far better 
than the lack of statistics on the subject. All the other volumes in the list just 
given are exceedjngly valuable in themselves, but there is no necessity what- 
ever of connecting them with the census, either for the purpose of contempo- 
raneous collection or for future value. Volumes 5 and 6, relating to cotton pro- 
duction in the United States—a very valuable compilation of facts—when they 
are needed again should be produced under the care of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The same of volume 9. The facts brought out in volume 8 would, to 
great extent, be included in volume 2 under the production of manufactures, 
Volumes 10, 13,14, and 15 take up subjects legitimately belonging to the geolug- 
ical survey. Volumes 16 and 17, relating tothe water power of the United States, 
having treated of those topics, they need not be touched again for many 
years. Volumes 18 and 19—social statistics of cities—treated more fully of the 
historical growth of cities than otherwise. The purely social statistics of large 
cities are fully borne on the population schedules, and should be a part of the 
regular report on the census. Volume 20, relating to wages, cost of living, etc., 
deals with subjects which naturally belong to and will hereafter be dealt with 
by the Bureau of Labor, which was not in existence when the census of 1880 
was taken. Volume 21 deals with facts which may be entirely drawn from popu- 
lation schedules, while volume 22 has no particular place in census work. 

This disposes of the list, and I see no reason whatever for the eleventh cen- 
sus dealing with any volumes beyond those relating to population; products, 
both of manufacture and agriculture,as they should be given in volumes 1, 2, 
and 3,and the facts called for under volumes 7, 11,12, and 21. 

This statement I believe very fully answers your question. The removal, 
however, of the other volumes from the census would not make so very great 
a difference in the total expense. How much of a difference it is utterly im- 
possible tosay, because on many of the volumes large bodies of clerks were em- 
ployed without any distinct classification as to the expense. 

lam, very respectfully, yours, 








CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Commissioner. 
Hon, 8, 8, Cox, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
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COST OF PRINT V 1 TO 20, INCLUSIVE, OF TI UNITED STATES CI . 
Or 1s 
mber of Number of 
copies Total cost < Total« 
i shed pu 
Ve me 1 on £54, 000 Volume 12 12. 000 4) 
Volume 2 . 2? 000 37, 400 Volume 1 12. 000 ~” ) 
Volume 32, O00 4, OOK Volume l4 12, 000 20, 400 
y ime 4 12. 000 1), 40) Vv ime 15 12. 000 Hy 40K) 
Volume 12,000 20, 400 Volume If AZ, ¢ { 
\ i iw) 2) 400 Volur 17 12, 000 
Ve 7 12. 000 MY 400 \ ims OO » 100 
Vo 1? Oo in) \ ‘ ? ) 
Vo 12 090 0). 4 Vv uM 
Volun 12, ( 20,4 - 
V ul il 20 i i 
Tr} v t ten { he a 1 | c ) i ea iy i ‘ 
‘ . t include the ] ting of t mor r the co di 
iverage is hard}; air O1 I aust n t \ ne ur j fu lus 
trated, while ot € ; but the 1above a f su Ld 
tribution of the total cost of the v« ‘ ! t mt , 
< ive 
i \ Dis Ss I il « ( i 
Ba otis 00 00 odiesonsovsivoussteopeeavorerees coveee $2. ( 
ta », O67 
} & 624 
I offi ilaries, net tabulati i ks, ete B >, 99Y, 50 
] iz a total « 5 254 
To tt should be a 1 for printing tl st ny ved in t ur- 
ney deficient vill 77,4 
i i at >, 862.4 24 
The »} l e | n 1.4 ) 
APPENDIX B 
LETTER OF EDWARD ATKINSON A TO MARTS, ET 
Boston, June 5, 18 
My Drar Sir: Inaccordance with your request y consent of the Ph 
Gravut ! r the tion o 








» Company, with whom I had made an agre 
my charts under copyright arrangemen nd reserving all rig 
charts Nos. 1 to 8, inclusive, in which I have given the elements of our prog 
in national wealth and welfare from 1555, the end of the 
In No. 9I give you the relative elements of the 








war, to 1838 
iwes which hi: 


ciusive, 





occurred, 
In numbe 

ice rher 

of the railway service of this country. 


rs 10 and 11 I submit a recent study of progress in the railway 
lways whichare included in these tables did last year 35 per cent 


You will how the volu 





observe 





traffic continues to increase in the face of falling prices, lesser rates of ci: 

and diminishing exports of farm products. These twenty-six lines of railwa 

which center in Chicago from East and West, received in the last four years a 
little less than $549,000,000 for moving food, fuel, materials for shelterand cloth 


ing, and other necessaries of life, at the rate of eight hundred and fifty-four 
thousandths of acenta tona mile. The charge for the service of these samo 
railways from 1866 to 1873 averaged 2.315 cents per ton per mile. 

The reduction in the rate of the last four years has therefore been 1.451 of a 
cent a ton a mile as compared to the previous period, Had the traffic of these 
last four years been charged this difference, or in other words, had it be 
at was considered a reasonable rate from 1366 to 1873, the cost of the 
service in the last four years would have been $1,091,000,000 more than it actu- 
ally was, or 35 per cent. of the whole traflic of the country. 

The reduction in the charges on other lines has been as great or greater than on 
these great trunk lines, and as they do but 35 per cent. of the whole service w 
may estimate the saving in four years at $3,200,000,009, or $300,009,000a year. Now, 
while this has been the source of some of the great fortunes of to-day, yet how 
do these fortunes differ in their quality! In Some cases every dollar which has 
been gained by their owners is but a token of the true and honest service 
which they have returned to their fellow-men; in other cases it may be as truly 
said that every dollar of the gain of the owners of certain huge fortunes is bu 
a token of theft, fraud,and corruption. Yet, good or bad as may have been the 
origin of these great fortunes, the railways themselves under the higher law 
which governs the exchanges of men with each other, and in spite of restrict- 
ive legislation, continue to do their work to the benefit of those who consume 
the products which are moved over them. 

In Nos, 12, 13,and 14 I submitto you tables and text showing how all the bene- 
fits of science and invention gradually distribute themselves. 

In No. 15 you will observe what vast changes in the relations of men to each 

ther these inventions have all worked; the laborers making progress from 
poverty in the exact measure of their relative capacity, and securing to their 
own use and enjoyment a constantly increasing share ofan increasing product. 
On the other hand, under the equally inexorable law of thetendency of profits 
to a minimum, the rate of interest has declined, and as capital has become more 
abundant and effective it has been able to secure to its use a lessening propor- 
tion of the increasing product. 

Thus it is that both, through the abundance and increased effectiveness of 
capital, the workmen in whose service it is made use of, secure its service for a 
constantly lessening proportion of the joint product. 

If you can make use of any or all of these tables in your speech upon the cen- 
sus, Iam very glad to place them at your disposal. 

In conclusion, permit me to repeat what I think I have written you befor 
I have come to view with increasing distrust the great average of the census 
data covering huge totals, and treating of arts which are conducted under dil- 
ferent conditions all over this country. 

I venture to suggest that a department of the census should be contin: 
throughout each decade, either as apart of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, or 
a specific department of the census itself, to the end that typical establishm 
may be treated year by year through a long period in which the progress of 
ventions and the effect of the application of science and invention can be m 
accurately measured than they can be by mere averages taken ten years a} 
These data being gained and conclusively proved, may thereafter be use« 
check upon the results of the census proper, since by analogy one may judge 
the change in the rates of wages by the facts developed by a relatively smal 
population oceupied in branches of industry which are continuous. 


Very truly, yours, . a ; 
EDWARD ATEINSON 
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Hion. S. S. Cox, 
Washinglon, D. C. 
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OUR NATIONAL DOMAIN, | The public debt of the United States. 


WITH IT, ANDO WHAT WE MIGHT ©0O WITH IT. 










The cost, measured in mouey, of removing the compromise with slavery from 





LAND—I,500,000 SQUARE MILES, the Constitution of the United States, was as follows: 


| The national revenue collected from April 1, 1861, to Jane 30, 1868—four years 









IN ACTUAL 1 
i , USE. ; s 
| of war and three of reconstruction under military rule—was: 































5 From taxation and miscellaneous receipts ..... Ptevecuccceasvesces $2, 213, 349, 486 
3 4 
.as os g From loans which had not been paid June 30, 1868........ eccccecs 2, 485, 000, 000 
ga5t.? ne 2 
asri gss oriet aa 
egey es eee Ts incnititnisieds setainchanmia eine nian neu - 4,098, 349, 486 
e 8 $3 Es iss 
= S The peace expenditure would not have been over............-.-++ 698, 349, 486 
oO | 
ae rr ——————————— 
Lil, V. | 
| CONE OF FG GUE: « csesdccpetcnsvsrnccyesnsescsese cecscecccess 4, 000, 000, 000 
i —— rm pore all sonhion’ hay, cotton, sugar, rice, To the computed cost of the war—$4,000,000,000— must be added by estimate tho 
al rarden vegetable P 
a erence war expenditures of the Northern States, and the value of the time, materials, and 
i é ‘ LAN destruction of property in the Southern States, together probably amounting toa 
: ice wader neodern sum equal to that spent by the National Government. 
f int fat for our The price of liberty in money has therefore been $8,000,000, 000. 
si This comes to $1,135,(00,000 per year for a little over seven years. The pro- 
| ductive capacity of an average man is now about $600 worth per year. If it was 
SECTION 3 : ae : 
f SECTION ™ | then $500 worth, this sum represents the work of 2,270,000 men for seven years; 


square miles. 





at $100 each, 2,837,500 men. 


The average population during this period was 35,000,000. If we assume one in 


MOUNTAIN AND TIMBER, 


0 





60,000 square miles 


five an adult man capable of bearing arms, there were 7,000,000, of whom one- 


il Vit. IX. third paid the price of liberty in work for seven years, or in life, 


{Compiled from the records of the Agricultural Department and other sources. } 








= 
I.—Population of the United States, either as enumerated in the Census 
or as computed by Mr, E. B. Elliott, actuary of the Treasury Depart 
ment, ° Per Reduction debt per capita. 
capita. 

June 1. July1,1860.. $59,964,402 1.91 

OE ccedéccnecce ee Enumerated. July 1, 1861 . 87,718,660 2.74 

| en 32, 060, 000 Computed. July1,1862.. 505,312,752 15.45 

OER. ccnwonsevves 32, 704, 000 Do. July 1, 1863.. 1,111, 350,737 33.31 

SE cctennuss ..- 33, 365, 000 Do. July 1, 1864.. 1, 709,452,277 50.21 

RR .wewckcawned 34, 046, 000 Do. July 1, 1865.. 2, 674,815,855 76.48 

ee casen ... 34, 748, 000 Do. Aug.31,1865* 2, 997,386,203 84. 00 = 
iba wenaaes ..-. 35, 469, 000 Do. July 1, 1866.. 2, 636, 036,163 74.32 

1#67... essveee 36, 211, 000 Do. July 1, 1867.. 2, 508,151,211 69.26 

Pe kcatitne .-- 36,973, 000 Do. July 1, 1868.. 2, 480, 853,413 67.10 

SOOT. coneuat tices 37, 756, 000 Do. July1, 1869.. 2,432, 771,873 64.43 

1870. .........2-~ 88, 568, S71 Enumerated. July 1, 1870.. 2, 331,169,956 60. 46 

i. aa ...-- 39, 555, 000 Computed. | Julyl, 1871.. 2, 246,994,068 56.81 

1872. ........0-. 40, 506, 000 Do. July 1, 1872.. 2, 149, 780,530 52.16 

1873 poccccces Hae ee Do, July1, 1873.. 2, 105, 462,060 50.52 

| ee 12, 796, 000 Do. July 1, 1874.. 2,104,149, 153 49.17 

IBIS. cccccccesces GOL OW Do. July 1, 1875.. 2,090,041,170 47.56 

ee 45, 137, 000 Do. July 1, 1876.. 2, 060,925,340 45. 66 

1877 «---- 46, 353, 000 Do. Julyl,1877.. 2,019, 275,431 43.56 

rest sk eaten 47, 598, 000 Do. | July 1, 1878.. 1,999, 382,280 42. 01 

1879.........-02. 48, 866, 000 Do. | July 1, 1879.. 1,996,414,905 40.86 

SE sncksencoen - 50, 155, 783 Enumerated. July 1, 1880.. 1, 919, 326,747 38.27 

ee i cubonsenced 51, 495, 000 Compnted. July 1, 1881.. 1, 819, 650,154 35. 36 

1882 + én aetan 52, £02, 000 Do. July 1, 1882.. 1, 675, 023,474 31.72 

. <cunnccule 54, 165, 000 Do. July 1, 1883.. 1, 538,781,825 28.41 

GOR. dauccesiasas 55, 556, 000 Do. July 1, 1884.. 1, 438, 542,995 25,90 

nn tae 56, 975, 000 Do. July 1, 1885.. 1,375, 352,443 24. 09 

1886 swenteaan 58, 420, 000 Do. July 1, 1886". 1,324,512, 871 22. 67 

1887. ............ 59, 893, 000 Do. July 1, 1887*. 1, 214, 805, 225 20. 08 

BBBS . woe eeccces 61, 394, 000 Do. July 1, 1888* . t1, 105, 000,000 18.00 

eee «.. 62,921, 000 Do. 

1590... ~seeeee G4, 476, 000 : Do. New form, less bonds advanced to Pac it ad Companjed> 


+ Estimated. . 
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MILES OF RAILWAY IN OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


1863 .cacce ccvcccccsces ccccccccccces Coccecces 908 
[BBG . cccccceccccccccccccccccasceccccce coccescece », O85 
1867. .cccccccccccccces ccccccccocceccescsccecces ° 36, 801 
TSGS.... coc cecccecccccc cccccccsccccesceseccsccces ° », 250 
IBOD. .ncccccccccscccce cocscecccccocceeccceces< 42, 229 
WOT i ccucktiwsts SOG6sb DEOSNEUED COS Keqqseceecoce 46, 844 


I cdicdncdrnccbebutsndeketénes vevacenccecees 60, 293 I . : ' 
Di cntnnddewadademenbeceds ceececoncococvccnces 66, 171 ex g iva is , I 
lis yt +7 
a swine nnediee 70, 278 ‘ i Wa 
= ( i ‘ l 
ISTG . . ccccvcccccacccudascoccsocesvecccccecccsccs 72, 383 1 : : seal 2 . 
SU concn eM SRSA NRRIARARG Rote ss <husse conaadee 74, 096 suming 9 ; i . ' 
1BT7 . ccccc ccccccvcescccccsoecoccessccccccccccce . 76, 808 part ts ~ t und t, repre 
- sented t ‘ i £4 1, 0u0 
Se idcink dus decneasssAebsbaededenédwocausccene 79, 089 . 
m¢ 
EER PIES Eee 81, 776 . 
I 4 c 
SUS... caxncdue@emed bad sew eEOEEs ancnccdceeuaen 86, 497 struction « the 1 . 
Pe cnnesdasseweses Spedeessédeesvencesoneesesese 93, 545 
i siecnksnntséhavcneccecsevapeceeseusceevece oe 103, 334 
TBSS... ccc ccccccccccccccacccccccccccccceccceccces 114, 925 
el a 121, 543 
TBBG. .. occ ccccccccccccccenes soccsccesccesccescce 125, 37$ 
BN cd dca veneeecenchndetd adcenvéusabsiacacetion 128, 987 
BOE cd cccb kdendé 00.6006 cdenea ebcesecconsauececces 137, 987 
1888 (estimated) ......ccccccnccccecccccecccses 151, 000 
The railway mileage January 1, 1881, was 93,545. Ina treatise upon what would be an adequate service, written in that year, the writer said that 117.500 miles 
should be added in the next fifteen years; but as we should have at least one commercial crisis and railway panic during that period, it might be safer to ass 
twenty years to the work. Since January 1, 1881, we have had both the crisis and the panic, but we have added 57,455 n 3, leaving only 6& ) for t next five te 


seven years. 


GRAIN CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. HAY CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1867 ..ccccccccce 1, 329, 729, 400 
Ee 1, 450, 789, 000 
BED. cccccccccce 1, 491, 412, 100 
a 1, 629, 027, 600 
IGT... cccccvccse 1, 528, 776, 100 e 
| 1, 664, 331, 600 


1873...cccccoce ° 1, 538, 892, 891 


WB cnens ccvses 1, 127, 499, 187 ee 
WP vncccneccce - 1,343, 027, 868 1866.... 21, 778, 627 
IBV4 . ccccvssosee 1, 455, 180, 200 


1875 2, 032, 235, 300 | 1875.... 27,873, 600 


1876...ccceccece 1, 962, 821, 600 é ; RET 
1877 ..cosvcccees 2, 178, 934, 646 1877.... 31, 629, 300 

BR, casas cess 2, 302, 254, 950 | 1878 ) 608, 296 

coud 2, 434, 884, 541 | 1879.... 35,493, 000 

| ee - 2,448, 079, 181 | 1880... 31, 925, 233 

ae cooe 2, 066, 029, 570 B81.... 35,135, 064 

1882..... ecceese 2, 699, 394, 496 a 1882.... 38, 138, 049 alias 

MG asasteswac 2, 623, 319, 0&9 1883.... 46, 864, 009 ES 
ptsahe cases 2, 982, 246, 000 1884.... 48, 470, 460 annie 
i crcainant 3, 014, 663, 984 BS5.... 44, 731, 550 saatamannnaniatiaii 
Siccctsecssun 8, 015, 439, 000 1886.... 41, 796, 499 eatin 


It may be held that by the construction of the railways in advance of the popu Che hay crop at the farm \ tha 
lation a great rise in the value of fertile land in the East has been retarded, and | tory 





the increased product of the Western farmer has been rendered possible ] lé 3 t ‘ ) 
under the land-grant system, land which might otherwise have been sold in larg l ‘ l egg 
parcels has been broken up into small farms by the reservation of alternate se< putea at ¢ bhis re than the value ¢ 


tions. Under this influence a superabundant supply of food has been produced | silver bullion, and the wool-clip combined. 


by a less proportion of the population occupied in agriculture in 1885 than in 1865. | 











COTTON CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES, | PRODUCT OF PIG-IRON IN THE UNITED STATES. 


J 5 4 
1265-'00 PR incre nia ttacane 921, § i 
186 ik ctesnndae ce 1 scnsgniinanet q 
1 ~ 3 
ee DOT ins wncceddaties 2. 001,006. Teeeeies 4 
4 9 ees = is ff FRB nwo ccnccoccecs 1, 6 ) S eiiemunen Q 

ae Jia Sa agian cabal Dt. — 

1 I eeieneenninemenniainn pcssastcoon ] 1, 608 ‘nme — 

omens 0 ttti‘éi‘é‘és «CTW woe eee ewes 2, B54 Fenner 













cial acetates 2 eetemaneieneemeemmnaanats 
erewccccces 113 a 
SS iS ccsweiece 1 eeeeemescenenn 
193 ne } Nscetenienenmmmenn 
1 Of paiansmneiinieiiinae Piicacticaiasteeeiilaniie. 14.203. Ressceccimenmioe 
; 531 PIE ces cancmenan 77, 361 satmaeiaiion 
7. 397 J-Secgeccveceoces EE 
] L seainve 6, 589, 329 Joewweracccccwcns —— 
845 eniiaindieatineiinidinieee | BBR isc cecmscnvasaen a 
6, 992, 234 — ABE cccccccncccesce 
714. 05° i i eile 
669, 021 be we ceneseeescces 
18 f Db risendubscscees ee 
] 62 BESO tewecweswe seouve SS 
1 1 4 000 a 1887 ..2ene----eenees aes 
106, 602,652 23 crops made by free labor. sii : ple . 
1839-1 oer 33,294 23 crops made by slave labor. The production of pig-iron is an arduous and undesirable but necessary occupa- 
. sald , | tion, giving employment to about 150,000 men and boys. On the other hand, the 
69,360 Excess by free labor. | conversion and use of iron is one of the surest signs of prosperity. In 1887 the per 
The average weight, per bale, hasalso steadil; eased. The value of 45,000,000 | capita consumption of iron was substantially 300 pounds 
} of cotton produced by free labor in excess of the product of slave labor can The total quantity of iron and steel consumed in that year, imported and do- 
not have been less than $2,500,000,000, or more than the full valuation of all the mestic product combined. exceeded 9,0 00 tons. 


slaves who were made free by the war. This gain is due not only to the freedom 
ven to the blacks, but to the emancipation of the white men of the South from 
the indignity of enforced idleness, 


PROGRESS IN WEALTH. 

















Year Risks taken. Proportion. 
OND ins cnvadcasdnsensesatanamiebaeeae aan $1, 498, 569, 125 
1BOO. . nc ccccccescceccnccescneceseccssces 1, 345, 004, 487 
FOGL oc ccccceses secssosenssss weutuned eee 1, 258, 972, 728 
JOG8 .. ncccnccces vcccecesceses eccccccccce 1, 373, 766, 641 
JBES. .. cc cccccccccccscceccoesecsccoecce LER SL 
SPER casecdeonqoue © s 06bHES COSCeSceces e 2, 223, 833, 544 
MERE: . ccncccsnvesesebsdetndecobsounsedus 2, 564, 112, 505 
1866 ee — 2, 945, 381, 297 e Computations of wealth, such as are given in the census 
i a siainauadiaileainas 3, 165, 666, 666 are not of much value. Progress in wealth can, perhaps 
Ee ee ee 8, 420, 490, 029 be measured as accurately by the amount of insuran 
ROOD. 5c vnwosectupesdecceonssocacesocees ‘ 3, 778, 713, 296 against loss by fire as by any other standard. 
BETO... coc nnncdnnes suckskeubanteeeeeeaiine 4, 035, 907, 596 rhe accompanying table, compiled by Mr. C. C. Hine ‘ 
1871 3, 987, 386, 026 editor of the Insurance Monitor, of New York, gives t! 
» 668, 173 amount of risks taken by all the fire insurance compan 
1873 777, 818 which are licensed to transact business in the State of N« 
4. 9, 403, 314 York. 
507, 339 In the judgment of Mr. Tine, 80 or 90 per cent. of all 11 
, 565, 904 insurance taken in the United States is covered by the 
076, 461 companies which make an annual report of their whole 





29, $12, 193 business in the United States to the insurance commis- 
3, 097, 069 . sioner of this State. 
7, 184, 511, 455 


7, 949, 581, 516 








9, 736, 329, 252 
1085... ccccccccccccvcccccse weesccceces : 10, 517, 940, 175 
283 er 11, 349, 685, 459 
1387 nococeceusesebesns 12, 230, 325, 078 er 


Tuse war may be traced by the apparent reduction of risks during the period in which business intercourse with the Southern States was intorrtpted 
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GAIN IN POPULATION, PRODUCTION, WEALTH, AND SAVINGS, 1870 TO 1885, A? 
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The cost of the materials fur food, of materials for clothing, boots and shoes, 
and of fuel probably represents about 70 per cent. of the cost of living on the 
part of well-to-do mechanics, railway employés, or of other persons in analogous 
occupations Who may be considered in the average position of working people. 
All these elements of life have declined very greatly in their prices in the period 
under consideration. In some regions rents have declined, in others they have 





been stationary; in crowded cities they have either advanced in some small ! 


incasure or eise the apartments hired for a given sum of money have not been 
equal to those previously occupied. So faras 1 have been able to compare rents, 
however, either those paid to a Jandlord or the rental value of premises owned 
by the occupant, there has nut been, on the average, much variation from the 
rule affecting commodities in the period under consideration, 

‘The standard portions of food, cloth, boots and shoes, and fuel, which are made 
use of in the subsequent computation of the purchasing power of a day’s or a 
year's wages, have been established in the following manner: 


FOOD, 


By comparing data gathered by myself with other data gathered by several 
State bureaus of the statistics of labor it has been fairly established that the 
average food supply of mechanics and adult factory operatives in the Eastern 
and Middle States cost in 1880, 1881, and 1882 substantially 25 cents per day, and 
consisted of very nearly the proportions of different kinds of food given in 
Table A, 

The consumption of dairy products, sugar, tea, and coffee given is probably 
greater than in other parts of thecountry; but if a deduction of 2 cents per day 
be made for this, it then becomes necessary to add 3 cents per day (probably 
more) to account for the knownaverage consumption of wine, beer, and spirits. 
(60,000,000 at 3 cents per day average comes to $657,000,000), Recent computa- 
tions put the cost of liquor to consumers $700,000,000, 

Although the actual consumption of food, cloth, and fuel may not in any single 
case have corresponded identically with these standards, yet it may be safely 
assumed that the proportions are correct, and that the variation in the prices of 
what has been actually consumed will have corresponded to the variation in the 
prices of these standard articles and quantities. 

For convenience in computation the small quantities of the single ration of 
food have been extended so as to cover 400 portions,which may be taken as the 
consumption of one year by one adult, 35 rations being added for extras. 


Table A.—Standard of a single day’s ration, with ite average cost in 1880, 1881, 
and 1482. 

Table B.—Standard of 400 rations, or one year’s supply for one adult, with 35 
extra rations. 


It is assumed that the prices of meat, fish, and poultry, fresh or salt, will have 
varied substantially with the variations in salt and smoked meats, and as the 
prices of the latter are more uniformly quoted, the prices used in making up 
the general standard are those given for salt and smoked meats. In the same 
way the price of potatoes has been taken as a standard for the variation in the 
price of all green vegetable food or roots, 





A.—ONE RATION PER DAY. B.—400 RATIONS, 


Cents. 


200 pounds corned beef. 
10 ~ 100 pounds salt pork. 


varying according to kind and 
100 pounds smoked ham. 


i to lpound meat, poultry or fish, 
quality, costing on average...... 






4 to § pints milk..,.........ccccsseee be t 100 quarts milk, 
lto 1} ounce butter., - 5 30 pounds butter. 
i to ? ounce cheese .... J 20 pounds cheese. 
legy every other day.. ss 2 17 dozen eggs. 

; - 1 barrel flour. 
# to | pound bread........ sneeasandaldiiien 2} { 4 barrel corn-meal. 
Vegetables and roots. ........0.scse00 owe =2 to 25 20 bushels potatoes. 
Sugar and sirup.. 2 80 pounds sugar. 
Tea and coffee.... 1 4 pounds tea. 





8 pounds coffee. 
$6 worth assumed at all dates. 


on $100 


Balt, spice, fruit, ice, and sundries... 1} to2 





Standard portion of cloth for one year: 10 yards medium brown cotton; 10 
yards standard gingham; 10 yards 36-inch bleached shirting ; 20 yards printed 
calico; 10 yards 4-ounce woolen flannel or worsted dress goods; 5 yards 16- 
ounce cassimere; 5 yards Kentucky jean-satinet, or light cassimere. 

standard of boots and shoes for one year: Two pairs men’s heavy boots. 

Standard of fuel for one year: 1} tons anthracite coal, or its equivalent in bi- 
tuninous coal or wood, 

in establishing the average cost of a day’s portion of the above, the prices 
given in volume 20 of the United States Census, in ten shops east and ten shops 
west of Buffalo, 1860-1880, have been averaged for each yeardesignated. These 
prices have been verified from other sources of information. Prices of dry 
goods have been verified fully. Prices for 1885 and 1886 have been derived from 
typical establishments and from market reports, The average of 1885 and 1886 
was probably less than the estimate used. 


CLOTHING, 


By a computation made by the undersigned when engaged in the compilation 
of the census of the cotton manufacture of the United States in 1880, it appeared 
that if all the fibers of cotton, wool,silk, and flax, imported or raised, were car- 
ried through the factories and then converted into clothing, carpets, and other 
forms for final use, with the imports of textile fabrics added, the average con- 
sumption of textile fabrics by the people of this country in that year was sub- 
stantially $30 worth per head, of which about $25 worth was for clothing. It 
being impossible to set up a standard of the exact cost of clothing, certain quan- 
tities of cotton and woolen cloth have been taken which are a little above the 
average consumption of the whole country. In a final computation cloth is 
converted into clothing at the ratio of three parts materials and two parts for 
manufacturing and distributing. 

in this computation I have made great use of the twentieth volume of the 
United States Census. It was prepared by Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, and is of the 
greatest value in statistical research. 
rhe gain in the purchasing power of wages is measured by the number of 
portions of the materials for food, clothing, boots and shoes, and fuel, which one 
year’s work would buy at different periods: three hundred working days to one 
year. Each portion consists of the same quantities and corresponds to the daily 
consumption of mechanics in New England and in the Middle States. as deter- 
ee canna inquiry on the part of bureaus of labor statistics and of the un- 
ersigned. 
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Crass I.—Specially skilled men: Foremen, overseers, boss blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc., customarily earning $3 to $5 per day at the present 
lime. 


6 wereee Average Cost of 
Year. aaa hoe per sear day’s por-| Purchasing power in number of portions. 
| P “Y- | (300 days). tion. 
| 
Cente. 
186°... $2.45 | $735.00 30. 95 2, 374 
1865... 3. 75 1,071.00 | 55. 69 1, 920 
1870..| 4. 34 1, 302. 00 43. 53 3, 000 
1875. .| 4.14 | 1,242.00 38. 69 3, 210 
1880..! 1.14 1, 242 00 | 33. 24 3, 737 
|} | er | t90 | 4,000 
| Baio lk. ‘ 
* Probably higher than in 1880, + Estimated, 30 cents or less. ¢ Not less than 4,000 


The portions consist of uniform quantities of the same kinds of food, cloth, etc., 
and fuel bought at retail prices. The wages from 1860 to 1880, inclusive, are 
averaged from a large number of returns contained in Vol. XX of the U.S. Census 
compiled by Joseph D. Weeks. 


Crass II.—Average mechanics, engineers, blacksmiths, carpenters, ma- 
chinists, and painters connected with establishments reported in Vol. 
XX of the Census, 1865 to 1880, inclusive. 


} | 
| Average | Average, | Costof iat, mn 
Year. | per day. | per year. ' portion. Purchasing power. 
| Cente. 
MIR scdcinnex's $1.56 | $468.00 | 30.95 | 1,572 
WB ccccscnee 2. 34 702.00 | 55.69 | 1,261 
1870..... sae 2. 43 747.00 | 43.53 | 1, 716 
TB ntcunssie 2.29 687.00 | 3869 | 1,776 
PR ievaistes 2.26 | 678.00 | 33. 24 | 2, 040 
f | | | 
aes ke | 720.00 | 120.00 | 42,400 


¢ Estimated, 2,400, 


* Estimated, $2.40. 





+ Estimated, 30 cents or less. 


Crass IIl.—All the operatives, except foremen and overseers, in 100 
establishments reporting the wages of their working people under more 
than 1,200 separate titles: Bricks, marble, furniture, agricultural im- 
plements, tinware, stoves, boots, hats, cars, wagons, flour and saw mills, 
iron, paper, and textiles, employing men, women, and children, from 20 
to 2,000 in each. 


Cost of uni- 





ag y | form poe rchasing power i . 
Year, | per-day. | per year. | Hone food, eer portions. 
fuel. 
eens ern % ig Ss 7 oes ee 
| Cents. | 
 casnncunacs $1.33 | $339.00 | 30.95 | 1,290 
hci pticensaraiale 1.88 564. 00 55. 69 | 1, 013 
1970. ccccccccvcess 1.94 582. 00 43. 53 1, 337 
RR cdiiseksael 1.77 531.00 | 3869 | 1,372 
anata 1,71 | 513.00 | = 33.24 | 1,543 
1880. sssccsszeee| 3 *1.80 | 540, 00 | 130.00 | 1,800 


* Estimated, $1.80. t Estimated, 30 cents or les 


Crass IV.—Laborers, computed separately, connected with above esiab- 
lishments. 


| 
| Cost of uni- 
| form por- 








Average Average a Purchasing power in num 
Year. per day. per year. Steak — ber of portions. 
iuel. 
dita |. A cane o ae 5 
| Cents. | 
1800. ccccccccceces $1. 01 $303.00 | 30. 95 | 920 
Wnicccenocckcun 1. 56 468. 00 55.69 | 840 
MIB i .ccnccsncoss 1. 58 474. 00 43.53 | 1,090 
1875... .cccccceees 1.38 414. 00 48. 69 1, 070 
1880... ..ccccccces 1,34 402. 00 33.24 | 1,210 
1885 * 30.00 | 1,400 o 
IETS} vecnsecneees 1.40 420. 00 t | 3 


} i 








7 Estimated, 30 cents or less. 


* Estimated, $1.40. 
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#1 
a ‘ 
hs It may now be suitable to submit a very few examples proving how the rule of dim shing prices, decreasing profits, and d n * cos ‘ is beem 
ya consistent with the general rise in the rates of wages and in their purchasing pow: This principle would of asitw be ed t a0 b 
k | I l l 
4 have already been submitted; but a few specific examples may be a matter of cur s interest. and w 
Examples of reductions in price, reduction in t of lal se i te of wa 
3 STANDA ) ON SHEETING 
. Year I ‘ i 
; 
Ce ( 
ee ) . 669 — 
inhi Pt id ened dpes 60o006606060600660600d6000n0 600646 ] l ; $20 
Dt idvinds ene sabdentundes ebcnsbadbekousducddécdwedeances 4 1.425 
Ate detkehadawnhe dé vadetucedcaudascenceseses ) 1 £ 
Pe dade ctetelekeesheuedesutedccaec cesesssccscénncoudéas . ) re —_— 
PSA puted bds CORN DEEN S00 0h 00d nencseccesssubedeencasseseoves ( ( 84. 60 1 ‘ —— 
3 SUIT OF FURNIT LE FOR A BED-ROOM 
Year. Price. Cost of labor Harnings pet Pur sing power in 
eal 
WOOD. 00 cvccvecece Sidhe des né kb eR ceKhss bene eereeKeon en : ) $12. 00 $456. 00 1,4 
BRED se cn cn cnctesndececccavccsssecconesccccancesoccececcesesenusceese 55. 00 18.00 | 678. 00 1, 217 
PP Riknda a aU eae eee bh a amneneEnd CbedECCOESSA Sanhaeidnasenne ea 0 | 11. 00 687. 00 1, 578 
8 Ads RAD AeaN ARS Adenianietuslees lind tulinbecatindiceatoseceun iad 28.00 | 10. 00 723. 00 1, 868 eenaneisnimans 
Ps natécbnGdvbudesiasdde bedecencneninese cessdecceucrediuscesecs ‘ 2 ) 8. 00 72 
; 
ONE DOZEN STEEL AXES, DAY WAGE, RATIONS FOOD ONLY PER DAY 
Year. Price Cost of labor Day's wag R 
FOO s cvncete duced dortucdccccccccsée 00h 0ds ceedSe cose cccessee cesses $11. 00 $2. 28 $1.7 6. 25 
WOSS.... cccccccvsess cacencccscccoscee Oo cee cecccs coccce senses coccesccese 20. 50 3. 12 2.27 | 5. 39 
SOOO sn cence cen ecncdndséateccnn SeCene sevotneseeeecens ceowSsscsoevscewes 14. 50 2. 93 2. 35 6. 41 
WG nidiwktacenesd dtdieeesssccsvedes Sede e Secccnnueeesestedesers coders 11. 50 2. 46 2.17 6. 00 
BOO on 606s 06 0 bhbb0 bobs Seddon : Peewee eosnec assests eeseue ceseseeoswovcsense 8. 50 2. O4 2.2 8. 7¢ 
# In this example the prices of food in the same county have been computed as a standard 
A HO! 
Year. Price Cost of labor. Day's wag 
BES vtewkewtsndwccesccccecece seadaeedetaeweaennses cseness aoe $35. 00 36 $1.9 4 
FE cctecncnwiee $6000 cenaccccese Pens denscdedn sacecccsusasegoqcescs 2. 00 2. 87 2.12 ‘ 
PP itdtoncthisn sees fetid del mebwtites Wudededeeeoseesaeecocus 28. 00 2 1. 90 ) 
Pep kntidina wiadia swetdedencceosee SPSSSSSGeS00s Cec eccceneecsonce 24. 00 2.10 1.76 7.01 
Compiled from Vol. XX, U.S. Census, by Joseph D. Weeks; computed Ed 1 At son, and verified comparison with ot 
Could space be spared me, examples of the same kind could be added from almost every industry to which modern machinery has been apy : . 





must suffice. 
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Tho following table has been computed dn tho prices of equal quantitics of the same kinds of food, fuel and mate erials for clothing at the differer . 
sponding ip kinds and quantities to the average consumption of a good mechanic ig the Eastern or Middle States, 
EDWARD ATKINSON, 
Specie, Paper Paper, Saper. Specie Specie. 
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Gain in the purchasing power of wages in food, fuel, and materials for clothing. 


Chace. % SAAR re DA, Fhe hg Se i Eo vckncctriwe cncquenctivicnctein baw acntetiennih cas detindcrindcocnkecawcacsecse 


Class II. 1886 over 1860, 59 per cent.; over 1865, 90 per cent...........- eecccccce SUS0S SenceneasesethSSbaSS0s ccc ccecdvoonceccsencneceséecee 
Class IIT. 1886 over 1860, 40 per cent. ; over 1865, 78 per cent....... Cvosecocecccere Re Cndeee DaeNeEHebtenneas es gnesensensGeenécdebenchanteuse 
Class IV. 1506 over 2000, GP Per GORE. § OVER TIE, ST PGE CONE cntbccndcctedbetabndecccsscnccecnccconccqpescccecscccceccce cecccuscuccesccece 


Reduction in the average rate of interest 1860 to 1886 < 6 50 per cent....cdcssac.cecccses 
purchasing power of $100 1860 to 1685 >< 6 J, Of 1 per Cont .ccocsscccucoccccscoccconceccnsaccccccccweccvcccccoccasccecccccencces 


Gain in the purchasing power of $100 1865 to 1885 >< 6 46 POP CONE 2 ccc cccoennnensccccccencccccccedecessccsvecsccconncccceccesce covcccceucce 
z in the purchasing power of the income of $10,000 invested at interesta in safe socuritics, 1860 to 1885 >< 6 48 per Cont-ceresrseee- 
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lyverein or Customs Union of all the Nations in 1 : p 
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This proposition has ! » in it stined to 1 l t S 
a great thir ut of Am a i | l ted < 
alt the manner proposed by Mr. Townsa 
The most important and influential journals in all the 
. : ay 
after approved and st irged favorable action on this 





tion, 

I am now very much gratified at the report just made of the 
ence committee between the two Houses, which announces that 
measure of which my original proposition is the basis has, with so 
elaboration and additions of other features of kindred nature, 
unanimously adopted by both Houses of Congress, - reat suggested , 

Soon after the introduction of my proposition, January 7, 1884, I | pled t : ler : 
urged the adoption of the joint resolution, but Congress deemed it best | 20 Goubt com ut $ with those coun 
to ascertain thesentiment of the southern countries upon such a scheme | te Zoliverein \ : vem piat Unis 1eg 
before taking such decided action, and for that purpose the appoint- | !4T ™' . 
ment of a commission to visit those countries was authorized, and an | m0 
appropriation was made in the following July to defray its expenses. re, WU we had reciy treat 
That commission performed its duties, visited most of the counts bvored nauion = Claus g treat , 
south of us, found a cordial welcome and an earnest desire for the for- | ' European » | vivanta 


mation of such a union in all the countries except one, which is d treaties can be red 
nated by English influence x the value of 


i 
The commission made an elaborate and able report, which was printed é 
by order of Congress, and may be found in the document-room; ex- cust inion 
tracts from which were published in my speech of June 30, 188 nations in 
In the next Congress—the Forty-ninth—other membersof the H i s i 


and members of the Senate followed up my effort and emphasiz 
aproval of this idea by introduction of bills more or less elaborati | ; 
and extending the scope of my original proposition, most of w] : 
incorporated in my amended proposition introduced this session, : : 

which was one introduced and passed in the Senate on the m¢ 
Senator FRYE, which was substantially in the terms and sl] 
present bill. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary 
came deeply impressed with the importance of the idea and it 
and secured for my preposition a favorable report from the Committ 
on Foreign Affairs of a substi 
providing an ap 









te which increased its effectiven 
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the products of Evropeans and others. It contemplates as a basis the same 
principles as thatof he German Zoliverein, and would result in bringing about 
the sume freedom of «rade on this continent as that which exists among the 


iting our nationality. It would open to our agricultura), manu- 
i products a free market in these countries, with protec- 
petition of England, France, Germany, and the remainder 


i n asimilar union of the Canadian Dominion with the United 
States has been agitated and favored by many in both countries. I have 
also received from those authorized by the Government of Dutch 
Guiana and the Government of the Republic of Independent Guiana 
to represent those countries urgent request that this bill be so amended 
as to embrace those countries in the zollverein. From these mani- 
festations of the provinces in the Western Hemisphere [ am now in- 
clined to think it will eventually be practicable to include most if not 
all the provinces on and adjacent to this continent, without opposition 
or interference from the mother governments. It has, however, been 
deemed best by Congress at the begining to confine the scheme to the 
independent governments. 

It may seem that my views on this subject have been sufficiently ex- 
pressed in the speeches which I have heretofore delivered during the 
past four years, but as I was then in possession of only such statistics 
and official information as I was able to find in the few accessible offi- 
cial documents of the southern countries, and have lately obtained ad- | 
ditional important information, official and unofficial, regarding these 
countries, I will ask the attention of the House to some further obser- | 
vations I desire to make in relation to the importance of this legisla- | 
tion, 

If the statesmanship of Von Stein laid broad and deep the foundation 
of the Prussian Kingdom, the men who brought about the German 
Zollverein made possible German unity and the establishment of the 
German Empire. So longaseachGerman state was hedged about with 
barriers to commercial intercourse political unity was well-nigh impos- 
sible. Moreover, the industrial expansion of the different states was | 
thereby rendered impossible. That which juxtaposition and common | 
aspirations favored, artificial regulations and ancient prejudices pre- 
vented. Ifthe people of the thirteen States of our confederation had 
not wisely determined to have perfect freedom of interstate trade, the 
permanent Union of the United States would not have been possible. 
It will no doubt be generally admitted that the unexampled growth or 
our Republic and the wonderful prosperity of our people are more largely 
due to the establishment of absolutely free and unrestricted interstate 
commerce among them than to any other cause. The German Zoll- 
verein was nothing more nor less thanan attempt to regulate upon the 
same principle commerce between the German states. Free interstate 
trade was not practicable, and hence the regulations were somewhat 
complex, as all artificial contrivances for regulating trade must be. The 
necessities of different governments, long established and having heavy | 
burdens of indebtedness, had to be respected and provided for. Cer- | 
tain state monopolies had to be preserved, and the one to which the | 
greatest advantage from commercial union would accrue had naturally 
to make the greatest sacrifices. 

The establishment of an American continental zollverein is far more 
feasible. Its results will be far greater, not only in the benefits which 
the people of the different countries will derive therefrom, but in the 
advancement of the cause of peace and civilization. There are no po- 
litical complications to be overcome; no rivalries of trade to be con- 
sidered; natural obstacles are notinterposed. Climatic differences, by 
reason of continental locations, conspire to forward this proposed com- 
mercial Union. 

The present industrial condition of our country is not satisfactory. 
We have reached a point of development where the problem of the dis- 
tribution of our surplus productsseriously troubles us. This problem 
is complicated by the attempts of the governments of certain countries 
of continental Europe to arbitrarily, and upon false pretenses, shut out 
some of our food products. England is straining every nerve to develop 
the agricultural resources of her colonies and dependencies and become 
independent of the United States for hersupply of breadstuff. France 
is encouraging wheat farming by imposing duties on our flour and 
wheat shipped to her ports. England, France, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Spain are making great efforts to extend their commerce in 
every direction. Holland and Belgium maintain their ancient activity 
in trade. Germany, France, and Italy are seeking to establish colo- 
nies, in imitation of England, and are bent upon having a fair share ot 
whatever has thus far escaped the clutches of the British lion. Russia 
is concentrating her mighty energies on the development of her Asiatic 
possessions, and, while keeping her hand ready to grasp and control 
the Bosphorus, is preparing to seize whatever she can of China and of 
the British East Indian empire. 

This is an era of wonderful, unexampled commercial enterprise. 
Ambitious sovereigns, restless European statesmen, with their dreams 
of territorial aggrandizement, their projects of revenge, their schemes 
for maintenance of established supremacy, are forced to exact yearly vast 
sums of money in taxes to keep up their military and naval armaments. 
They are compelled to stimulate the money-making energies of their 


people. 
The inventive genius of mankind, concentrated upon two grand ob- 





countries. 
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jects, subjecting natural forces to our behests and overcoming natural 


obstacles obstructing our progress, has worked marvels. The results 
of these inventions are most perceptible in increasing and cheapening 
production and in facilitating distribution. Coincident with these is 
the spread of general intelligence, the consequent longing of the masses 
of mankind to improve their physical and mental conditions. The 
States of our Union have, to a large extent, been benefited by the dif- 
ferent causes which set the tide of emigration from Northern Europe 
to her shores. ‘They have been benefited by the surplus capital of 


| those countries that found opportunity for profitable investment in con- 


sequence of the remarkable development which our own energies, sup- 
plemented and quickened by new forces, have wrought. But we are 
now 60.000,000 of people, and so rapid has been our growth, and so 
wonderful the development of our resources, that we are beginning to 
experience some of the difficulties which have for ages beset European 
communities. We have no longer a vast domain of fertile and cheap 
public lands, a great undeveloped West, where homes can be had for 
the minimum of labor, whither turbulent spirits can be attracted, and 
the surplus population of other countries welcomed. The problem that 
stares us in the face is to provide for the expansion of the natural in- 
crease of 60,000,000 of people. Overcrowded cities, and all that is in- 
cident to an immense aggregation of bread-winners, compressed within 
limited areas, dependent on trade for their living, give us cause for se- 


| rious reflection, and will soon give us something more than ‘‘ food for 


thought.”’ 

The remedy for the evils which threaten us is to find markets for our 
surplus productions. But to dothis we must compete with nearly the 
whole of continental Europe and Great Britain. How eager these old 
communities are to find or create new outlets for surplus productions 
is shown by the prosecution of discoveries in equatorial Africa, and by 
the race between Germany, France, and England to hoist their flags 
over even insignificant unappropriated islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

xy our continental position we should control the commerce of the 
American continent, notwithstanding the competition of European 
It is only the regions south of us that we can especially 
look for that market which we want and must have. Leaving out the 
islands southeast of our southern seaboard, the countries south of us 
have an area of 8,118,844 square miles, with a present population of 
44,000,000. The aggregate trade of those countries with the rest of 
the world is $730,000,0U0 yearly. Our share of that trade in 1887 was 
only $145,971,709. And, beggarly as this total seems, an analysis of 
the commerce of the continental countries south of us gives a still worse 
showing. The imports to those countries was over $340,000,000, and 
of this the United States in 1887 only furnished $43,729,203, while of 
the $400,000,000 exported from the same countries we took $102,242, - 


| 560. 


The trade of the West Indies with the rest of the world in 1887 was 

about $250,000,000. Our share was $95,774,870, our purchases being 
70,043,561, and our sales only $25,701,309. 

The unsatisfactory condition of our commercial relations with the 
continental and insular countries south of us becomes apparent when 
the statistics are studied. During the fiscal year 1487 we imported 
from Mexico, the Central American States, British Honduras, from the 
West Indies, and from South America, products to the value of $172, - 
468,526 and exported of our products to those countries to the value 
of $67,695,742. The balance of trade against us was $104,772,784. In 
other words we paid to our Southern neighbors, to balance accounts, 
$104, 772,784 in gold. 

These trade conditions become still more unsatisfactory as we com- 
pare the statistics of 1887 with those of 1868, a period of nineteen years, 
In 1868 we imported from the same countries their products to the 
value of $103,679,475, and we exported thereto our products to the 
valueof $56,614,412. That year the balanceof trade against us, in our 
dealings with our neighbors South of us was $47,065,063. 

During nineteen years the total trade has increased from $160,293, - 
887 to $240,164,268, and the balance against us from $47,065,063 to 
$104,772,784! The increase of trade was $79,870,331, and the increase 
of the balance against the United States was $57,707,721! In nine- 
teen years we increased our sales $11,081,330 and our purchases $68,- 
789,051. The growth of business was nearly $80,000,000, while the 
growth of the volume of our exports was measured by about $9,000, - 
0v0—an increase per year of ovfr purchases by $4,210,526, and an in- 
crease per year of our sales by $473,684 ! 

Of the total trade of $240,164,268 between the United States and 
her neighbors to the south $233,119,264 were by the high seas; the 
balance, $5,002,721 of imports and $2,042,283 of exports, was in cars 
and other inland vehicles. The values carried by American bottoms 
were $115, 999,776 and by foreign bottoms $117,119, 488. a 

A more detailed examination of our trade statistics with the indi- 
vidual countries south of the United States will make still more appar- 
ent the necessity for the improvement of these commercial relations in 
order that the accounts may, if possible, be made to more nearly 
balance. : 

The following table shows the imports from the countries south of 
us in the years 1868 and 1887, and the exports from the United States 
to those countries during the same years: 
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Upon an analysis of the foregoing table it will be seen that the coun 














tries to which we sold more than we took in exchange in the year 4 
and 1877 were Hayti, French West Indies, Dutch West Indies, D 
West Indies, United States of Colombia, Dutch Guiana, and | 
Guiana, 
The following table shows the state of trade with those cou 
the respective periods of 1868 and 1887: 
; Expo t Imy 3 
Countries. 
1868, 1887 1868 
j Hayti ecciemmeaml - $3, 247,536 | $3, 230, 128 $755, 866 ¢] 
French West Indies 5 sie 913, 12] 1, 352, 778 218 
Dutch West Indies ..... gin 507, 832 539, S05 289, 57 
Danish West Indies ....... sin eee 613, 626 57 
United States of Colombia 3, 711, 796 6,114, 941 2. 538 
French Guiana......... 36, 986 142,712 15 
PR ccncapasacsiultidtinastins ve 9,588, 267 | 11, 993, 990 4,389 
With four divisions of the West Indies and two southern cont 
countries the balance of trade in our favor in 1868 was $5,199,107 In 
1887 the trade with the same countries was in our favor to the ¢ of 


$5, 125,057, a loss of $74,050 in nineteen years. 
Che following table shows the insular divisions and southern conti 









nental countries with which our trade in 1868 gave a balance in our 
favor, but which was against us in 1887 
a Exports to. Imports fre 
2 Countries, 
‘ 1868, 1887. 1868, 138 
ta Mexico...... $6, 441,339 | $7, 959, 557 $14, 719, 840 
' sritish West Indies................ 6, 742, 381 6, 647, 204 11, 5¢ 7 
2 “ 1, 580, 999 2, 069, 138 2, ; 
Dutch Guiana....... ae 465, 523 239, 634 i 4 
i” soliver, Honduras, Guatamala, 
* Ecuador, Nicaragua................. 8, 1, 04, 076 2, 366 
i incaccmcpvecnteninitndenae vege 2, 497 i 
In 1868 a total trade with one island division and several sout n 
continental countries of $20,971,003 gave a balance in our favor o 
$9,506,009. In 1887 a total trade with the same countries of $48, 736.- 


054 gave a balance against us of $12,796,836. 
nineteen years was $27 
845, 
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The increase of trade in 
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Ny sho of products of countries south of the United Stat hia 108 with the countries with whom we I ‘commercial un " 
4 ! » the United les during the year 1837, giving those admitied the general course has been unfavorable to us during nineteen 4 
Jree and those on which duty was ¢ ed | In 1868 we bought $40,031,388 worth and sold $27,664,440 wortl 
balance of trade against us was then $15,416,948. In 1887 we bought 
Pl — Dutiable. | 3102, 242, 51 6 worth and sold $43,72 > Thel ce of trade aga 
| US Was $98,513,303. 
|} With two of these South American countries, the Argentine Repub- 
wee fy rears emeeger erate ~~ 3 | lic and Chili, we can with advantage to ourselves and without injury to 
British Hond | a single interest largely increase our trade r ms. Both countri 
Cub {7,482,229 | are large producers of coarse carpet wools, which our manufacturers re- 
—— Was Indies ; ia quire and which are not produced in the United ‘States in suflicient 
aaa "}2 431 | Quantity to fillthedemand. At present, by somediscrimination whic! 
iia veins cnsccsiinbeieaaiabhpienianitl 1,191,026 | I do not understand, Australian wools of the same grade ean be sold 
a ee pomion ~ aoe cheaper in our markets than those of the Argentine Republic and Chili. 
a Ane Sen aapeamnctae ater sitesi athe ae LENE Ome ae ; | Both countries are anxious to secure advantages which will enable 
Si ieteindincetianishnacndaiabaniohceweiescesleetbaaiesnaah 5 them to supply the demand here for coarse carpet wools. We already 
a —_- omagereaerenespesoey have in both these countries a market for agric ultural implements and 
Asmentine Republic - machinery, for builder’s hardware, mechanical tools. There is a 
Selick a idinitenncticinisdicmntidlbanaabtnaiebinaes ; growing demand for sugar machinery in the Argentine Republic 
ae ar, me oa oun and for steam-engines in that country and in Chili. We alr ady sup- 
iiakta ties 5 | Ply large quantities of railway supplies, and the increase of traflie by 
Peru 11,579 | vlfording business for competing lines of steamers will reduce freight 
Duteh Guiana 87,429 | charges. 
French Guiana : eres io *| Our trade relations with Brazil are by no means satisfactory. We 
94,003, 489 | 78,381,027 | take more coffee from Brazil than from all the rest of the world; we 3 
admit it free, while Brazil imposes an export duty on it, thus increas i 
It is worth while to observe that of this $78,383,027 worth on which to} = — - 7 ee pverytaing we seit t ene - subje 
we collected duty, $63,587,419 worth came from Cuba, the British . ww daties. _there should be some eee Daring 1887 we 2 
West Indies, Porto Rico, and British Guiana; and that the French West | D©U8ht of Brazil $36,401,864 worth of coffee. We are not altogether a 
Indies, Danish West Indies, Dutch West Indies, Dutch and French dependent - Brazil Sar CUE CONENe. Mexico : already ° large producer 5 
Guiana, furnished as of dutiable products $967,701 worth. Of the total v ee ain the Central American States, and the 
$78,383,027 worth of dutiable products of the countries south of us | — "f° © anes aes —— chese ener oes precnevens the coffee 
which we imported in 1887, $64,555,120 worth came from the posses- eas and - — our power to increase their _ pens by favor- 
ae . Sa ae : : ing trade relations with them. I donot advocate any retaliatory meas- 
sions of Spain, Great Britain, France, Holland, and Denmark, with a spans aneket mancnner) hag cage ark set coca iad oon, 
my, : . : ures, but Ido favor reciprocity for favors received. The Empire of 
which we do not propose commercial union. Brazil is destined to be of vast cot cial i imendias . ans it } 
‘The following tables show the countries of South America and the ee oe eS See eee sermons ieee © a 
om ae . ; a : ; P ~ | hooves us to have and maintain the friendliest and most favorable trade 
islands of the West Indies with whom our aggregate trade during 1887 


2,242,506 worth, and 


And of the $102,242,506 worth which we 


839 came in free of duty, and on $13,773,839 we col- 


was $145,971,709; of which amount we bought $10 
sold $43,971,203 worth. 
bought SRR, Oe 
ected duty 
Table shou of United States with the countries south of us in 1868 
and 1887, with whom commercial union is proposed. 


wir 


Exports. Imports. 


Countries 












1868. 1887. 1868. 1887. 
| 

Wile is ccnitasmibidkions $6, 441, 339 $1, 590, 667 | $14,719, 840 
Central American States 730,714 | 445, 129 7,9 57 
BIER cnesconmmesssaseses . 8, 247, 500 | | 753, 866 

San Domingo .......c0ee «| 66, 201 83, 363 

Brazil.......+. aa ate a | 5,695, 404 | 23,595, 740 2, 953, 176 
United States of Colombia ........| 3,711,796 | 6,114,941 | 2,538, 297 3, 950, 953 
Venezuela ; | 961,262 | 2,871,719 | 2,368,977 8, 261, 236 
Argentine Republic 2,732,600 | 6,364,545 | 4,806,299 4, 100, 192 
Uruguay............... : 821,006 | 1,567,981 | 1,179,520 2, 818, 761 
I | 1,580,999 | 2,069, 138 | ' 951,767] 2,863, 233 
Peru......... a 722,829 | 1,765,397 461, 726 
Allother South American states. | ! 


2, 366 1,131, 169 


102, 242, 506 


8, 264 


1, 054, 076 











Cell. centiiaseuail ele ae | 27,664, 440 | 43,729, 208 | 40, 081, 38 








Table showing values of products of countries proposed to be embraced in 
commercial union imported into the United States during the year 1887, 
giving those admitted free and those dutiable. 





















Value | Value 
Countries. | of products | of products 

free. dutiable. 
————— — — ~ - — a | _ 
.| $9,928,122 $4,791,718 
| 7, 195, 765 441, 946 
pabidignientendsesetteneuuen ; 1, 740, 106 12, 431 
San Domingo. 189, 100 1,191,026 
Brazil.... 47, 076, 473 5, 876, 703 
Venezuela 8, 248, 450 2, 786 
United States of Colombia.. 3, 934, 359 16, 594 
Avgoentine Bepubihe..c..cccecvcccvse wevedsescessscovsce sess 3, 347, 936 752, 256 
CS IPIiine<civincn nigeuniedydittnadininbruneaaiiiepetiiiainaibieliiiegn 2, 634, 336 228, 897 
Urugi 2,381, 111 437, 650 
occeese ceoune soocsn cpenesbbhwoeupeces usessbpoaneséeone 1, 138, 934 | 235 
450, 147 11, 597 


88, 262, 839 





13, 773, 839 


As will be seen by the table showing our trade relations in 1868 and 
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relations with thatcountry. The disposition on the part of Brazil is to 
cultivate and encourage commercial intercourse with the United States. 4 
It is to her interest todoso. It is equally to our advantage to do the 


same. Brazil has done, is doing, more to maintain a market here for 
her products than we are to find and to secure one for our products in 4 
Brazil. There can be mutual concessions on both sides, and I am con- 
fident that we will find Brazil ready to do her part. 
We can not dis} with any of the products of our southern neigh- 


bors which we impo:t. They areeither necessaries of life or essentials 

in the way of raw materials to be turned into goods by our manufact- : 
ures, which we must have. Ina very large degree we are so situated 
by reason of continental position and climate that we ought to he ab! 
to supply in turn the things which our neighbors require and do not 
produce themselves. Moreover, there ought to be other than mere 
traffic reasons for a continental commercial intercourse, and the United 
States should lead in a policy which will bring all the countries of the 
continent into relations which have a fraternal, a sentimental, if you 
please, as well as business basis. It is said that business is without 
sentiment, but this familiar saying like many others, is not altogether : 
true. Sentiment is not infrequently more potent than mere mercenary 
considerations. Some of the grandest movements of the human race 

sprang from a mere sentiment. The greatest commercial movement of } 
modern times is bottomed in noinconsiderable degree upon sentiment. 

I refer to the attempt which rejuvenated old Spain is making to re- 
unite to her incommercial bonds Spanish America. There is no conti- a 
nental power exhibiting such marvelous industrial progress as Spain 3 
is, and has been doing for years past. Her resources are vast, her cli- 

mate and soil varied, and her people have latent qualities which once 





had full scope and amazed mankind, and which, in a different field of : 
enterprise, may again achieve great things. a 

An industrial revolution is taking place in Spain. The object of her 4 
statesmen is to develop the material resources of their country and ex- 4 
tend her commerce. ‘They seek to effect by an enlightened, energetic, 4 


and peaceable policy another world-wide conquest. Just now Spain 
is directing her attention specially to enlarging her trade with Spanish- 
speaking countries of the American continent, and one of her methods 4 
is at least novel. She has fitted up a fleet of floating exhibitions, the 4 
ships being converted into workshops, and this fleet is to make the 
voyage to all Spanish countries, as well as to Brazil, and give a free 
display in every port of the wares as well as of the handicraft of Spain 
and Spaniards. It is unquestionably a valuable auxiliary to the sta- 
tionary world’s exposition. 

If there are no race affinities to be appealed to by us in seeking to 
bring about more intimate intercourse with the people south of us, 
there are at least no race prejudices to bar the way. Political inte! 
ests are common, and the manifest business advantages can not fail to 
suggest themselves to the intelligent and broad minded, whether of 
the United States or of the West Indies, of Mexico and of Central and 
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& Republic were fit only for vast pasture ra ) at ) t 
Argentines, was laughed at by his countryn 21 
posed to plant an agricultural colony at ) I ha 
urb of Buenos Ayres. The lands, the ids, ¥ ind ( 
3 sold a few years since by the square | iTS a wo. | t 
; worth from fifty to a hundred dollars an acre. yf usready tor ond 
4 The vast interior of Brazil, four-fifths of an area of territory 200 lf y e to the eat rt 
square miles greater than the United States, excluding Alaska, is an \ i to cor ve ha 
elevated table-land ranging from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above l 
with a delightful climate and an inexhaustible, rich soil, ha é n ¢ tos 
greater and more varied mineral and other natural resources than ar It ought to be far easier for t tries 
like extent of the earth’s surface. The natural obstacles, the « to undertak i 
ranges of mountains, which barred access to this interior plateau us l 3 to 
been overcome. Railvy Lys have been ilt over them and ar satis y i ! ere np I | ( 1 l 
ning to penetrate the eastern edge of the table-land. There are: r me | 
than 5,000 miles of railways in operation in Brazil, and yet only two | of the I i State \ ta | 1 88 ( 
provinces, one diminutive, Rio de Janeiro, and the other San Paulo, | « mand ru We ou t and w not t 
of large extent, have made a fair beginning at railroad building. ‘ t eaf i in return 
Chili and Peru have great undeveloped resources, as well as fertile I hoove 3 t ymite late certa 
uninhabited interiors, and all northeast South America pra uly | transp n the ne tur i upid!y : 
s awaits settlement and development. world demand tran ross the l 
3 Chat the commerce of the continental countries south of us will South At i. So press 3 the 1 ty and ilculable the a 
; doubled during the next quarter of a century is by-no means im) : to commer ta tior few vears none. if 
able. That a mighty change is to be wrought there, no one informed | two, canals 1 ted. Itis be ed by many that the » 
as to what has taken place during the last deeade, and as to the prog- | ragua route is the 1 feasible [am lined to the same « 
ress being made, can doubt. The tide of immigration has set in a/| and believe that a | nal can be constructed across N 
great, steady stream to South America from the Mediterranean cou less cost tha : 1 ha 5 
tries of Europe. Already nearly a half million of Italians, ish vd t At 





Basques, and Portuguese have found homes in the Argentine Repub we can not close our eyes to t t that I 
and Brazil. Within three years nearly 300,000 Italians and Spanish | by its late indorseme1 
Basques have migrated to the River Plate countries, and this year it | Company has morally pledged itself to 1 ip] { 
is estimated that 130,000 immigrants will settle in the Argentine Re- | taking. It is truethat the Cha 
public. The certainty of the speedy extinction of slavery in Bra ince of this 1 oan was careful te sa 
2 caused an increase of immigration to that country from Italy and Por- | ¢ ernment a ied no ponsib t 
4 tugal. Over 35,000 settled in the province of San Paulo alon do ill of Grévy was f 
im arrivals this year are from seven to ten thousand a month. La ( 
The abolition of slavery removes the only. impediment in the way o esent 


j an enormous influx of immigrants to Brazil. The way has been t 
ready for the settlement of the vast interior of that country, and : of t 1a 4 ‘ owd precipitate a revolut 
3 not unreasonable to suppose that during the next two decades a devs ra ilienate the tremendo 
g opment will take place there to a considerable extent comparable t r Del ‘ l rhe greatest undert 9 
s that which we have witnessed in our great West. The world does n rn 1 doubt t be eted, as its projector pri 
: afford a more inviting field for immigration. The Italians, Spanish | j . id irger sum Ww ye required than estimat 
g Basques, and Portuguese are industrious, thrifty, orderly people, and t ) : it tt room to doub 
a make most excellent citizens. In Buenos Ayres the Italians monopo y be mn ‘ yr the French Government to 


lize the trades. They make good agriculturists. The Central Argei in behalf of the « l eompany denends upor t 
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ness of the French people of moderate means to absorb further lot- 
tery loans. 

We are bound by treaty obligations to preserve the integrity of the 
United States of Colombia and to maintain the neutrality of Isthmian 
transit We have only recently asserted our authority under this 
treaty. There is the possibility of some European power becoming the 
owner of the controlling interest in the Nicaragua or Panama Canal 
after it is finished, as England secured the control of the Suez Canal. 

The union of all the countries south of us in a commercial league 
with the United States would make the ownership of either the Nic- 


aragua or the Panama Canal by European capitalists or countries of 


In a matter of such vital interest 
there would be a common object to prevent political or commercial 


comparatively little consequence 


ness SSS 


dominance by any European power on this continent. There are other | 


grave questions affecting the rights and the security of some of our 
southern neighbors which would become of common interest the mo- 
ment such a league was established. Great as might be the advantages 
which the United States would derive from the proposed commercial 
league, there is not a country south of us which would not be corre- 
spondingly benefited politically and materially. ‘ 

The establishment of frequent and speedy communications between 
the ports of the United States and those of the South Am rican coun- 
tries is a subject of the deepest mutual concern. The Empire of Brazil 
now pays an American company $100,000 a year and gives it the valu- 
uble privilege of participating in its coast trade between Pard and San- 
tos. One of its objects is to have competition for freights on coffee be- 
tween Santos, Rio de Janeiro, and New York. Before this line was 
established [english steamers made the rate of freight on coffee, and 
competition has reduced them one-half. Unfortunately for shippers 
from the United States, there is scarcely any competition between our 
ports and Rio de Janeiro and Santos, or, indeed, to Pernambuco and 
Bahia, The English steamers go out direct and make the homeward 
voyage via New York. 

The Argentine Republic deems direct trade with the United States so 
important that it has guarantied 5 per cent. a year for fifteen years on 
$1,800,000 to an English company which is to establish a monthly line 
between Buenos Ayres and New York. Within two years railway com- 
munication will be established between Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso, 
on the Pacific coast, and the time between Liverpool and the west coast 
of South America will be shortened twenty days. 

I have earnestly sought for several years to have initiated this scheme 
to unite in « commercial league all the independent and sovereign 
countries of this continent, because I believed that the result would 
be of far-reaching and lasting importance not only to the people of the 
United States but to the people of every nation becoming a party to it. 
rhis league once established will, I believe, eventually embrace the 
whole continent of America and ali its insular divisions. It will not 
endanger any particular interests of the individual nations, but will 
tend to develop the special and common interests of all. It will afford 
a practical, honorable, and impartial method of determining peacefully 
all disputes and make impossible the interjection of outside influences, 
whether springing from ainbitious motives or from commercial rival- 
rics. With noneother than laudable purposes to serve; without dreams 
of extensions of our territory or of dominating influence in the affairs 
of others, our invitation to mect us in the proposed conference can not 
be misconstrued by our neighbors. As I have said heretofore, if the 
results of this conference should not meet our expectations; if an agree- 
ment satisfactory to all can not be arrived at, the foundation of the 
union may be laid and its benefits in time made apparent to all by the 
practical working of a plan which is approved by a few. If no agree- 
ment is effected, still the meeting, intermingling, and conferring of the 
representatives of all the countries will undoubtedly be of common 
advantage and can not fail to be productive of good results. 

‘The largest and most inviting field for enterprise on earth exists in 
the countries south of us on the American continent. Their natural 
resources are incalculably valuable, and their trade and commerce are 
capable of immense extension. Their progress and development until 
recently have been slow and bear very insignificant comparison with that 
of the United States. During very recent years, however, much enter- 
prise and energy have been manifested, and such a degree of increase in 
development has been shown as gives promiseof very rapid progress in 
the future. The importance and value of the trade of that region are 
appreciated by our European rivals, who are using their utmost exer- 
tions to obtain as large share as possible. Notwithstanding the supe- 
rior energy and enterprise of our. people and the natural advantage we 
have of proximity and otherwise, yet we have been greatly outstripped 
in the markets of the southern countries by England, France, and 
Germany. 

We should notonly havea larger share of that trade than any country, 
but we should be able to control most of it. It is the only great 
market left for our surplus products. We can and ought to have it. 
Butin order to meet with the fullest measure of success statesmanship 
must precede and open the way for the producers, tradesmen, and capi- 
talists of the United States. The most effectual and surest means that 
can be devised to this end is the establishment of an American Zoll- 
verein or commercial union as contemplated in the measure before us. 
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APPENDIX. 
A. 
An act authorizing the President of the United States to arrange a conference 
between the United States of Americaand the Republics of Mexico, Central and 
South America, Hayti, San Domingo, and the Empire of Brazil. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby : 
requested and authorized to invite the several Governments of the Republics 
of Mexico, Central and South America, Hayti, San Domingo, and the Empire of 
Brazil to join the United States in a conference to be held at Washington, in the 
United States, at such time as he may deem proper, in the year 1889, for the pur- 
pose of discussing and recommending for adoption to their respective Govern- 
ments some plan of arbitration for the settlement of disagreementsand disputes 
that may hereafter arise between them, and for considering questions relating 
to the improvement of business intercourse and means of direct communication 
between said countries, and to encourage such reciprocal commercial relations 
as will be beneficial to all and secure more extensive markets for the products 
of each of said countries. 

Seo, 2. That in forwarding the invitations to the said Governments the Presi- 





| dent of the United States shall set forth that the conference is called to con- 


sider— 

First. Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace and promote the pros- 
perity of the several American states. 

Second. Measures toward the formation of an American customs union, under 
which the trade of the American nations with each other shall, so far as possi- 
ble and profitable, be promoted. 

rhird. The establishment of regular and frequent communication between 
the ports of the several American states and the ports of each other. 

Fourth. The establishment of a uniform system of customs regulations in 
each of the independent American states to govern the mode of importation 
and exportation of merchandise and port dues and charges, a uniform method 
of determining the classification and valuation of such merchandise in the ports 
each country, and a uniform system of invoices and the subject of the sanita- 
tion of ships and quarantine. 

Fifth, The adoption of a uniform system of weights and measures, and laws 
to protect the patent rights, copyrights, and trade-marks of citizens of either 









| country in the other, and forthe extradition of criminals. 


Sixth. The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued by each Govern- 
ment, the same to be legal tender in all commercial transactions between the 
citizens of all of the American states. 

Seventh. An agreement upon and recommendation for adoption to their re- 
spective Governments of a definite plan of arbitration of all questions, disputes, 
and differences that may now or hereafter exist between them, to the end that 
nll difficulties and disputes between such nations may be peaceably settled 
and wars prevented. 

Eighth, And to consider such other subjects relating to the welfare of the sev- 
eral States represented as may be presented by any of said states which are 
hereby invited to participate in said conference. 

Sree. 3. That the sum of $75,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the same to be disbursed under the direction and in the discretion of 
the Secretary of State, for expenses incidental to the conference. 

Sec. 4. That the President of the United States shall appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, ten delegates to said conference, who shal! 
serve without compensation other than their actual necessary expenses, and 
the several other states participating in said conference shall be represented 
by as many delegates as each may elect: Provided, however, That in the dispo- 
sition of questions to come before said conference no state shall be entitled 
to more than one vote. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of State shall appoint such clerks and other assist- 
ants as shall be necessary, at a compensation to be deter.nined by him, and 
provide for the daily publication by the Public Printer,in the English, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese languages, of so much of the proceedings of the conference 
as it shall determine, and upon the conclusion of said conference shal! transmit 
a report of the same to the Congress of the United States, together with a statc- 
mentof the disbursements of the appropriation herein provided for, 

Approved, May 24, 1888. 

B. 
SKETCH OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
ITS PRESENT POLITICAL AND MATERIAL CONDITION, 


The superficial area of the Argentine Republicis six times greater than that of 
France and Germany combined. It extends from the twenty-second degree to 
the fifty-fifth degree of south latitude, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the high- 
est ridge of the Andes. ‘The extent ofthe territory is about 2,000,000 square miles, 
and less than one-fifth is unfit for cultivation. Three-quarters of the whole area 
lies within the southern temperate zone. Theclimateisdelightful. The popu- 
lation in 1884 was estimated at 3,152,160 souls, exclusive of Indians, and during 
the last three years more than 300,000 immigrants have landedin Buenos Ayres, 
the great majority of whom were thrifty agriculturists and mechanics. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

of the Argentine Republic is modeled after that of the United States. The 
President is elected for six years. The Congress is composed of senators and 
deputies, the former being apportioned as in the United States, two to each 
State, and an addition of two to the capital cit, and the latter, one to each 
twenty thousand inhabitants, the capital city having its proportion of deputies. 
There are fourteen States, each having elective executive officers and a legis- 
lative assembly. The judicial system is, like ours, both National and State, and 
the constitutional guaranties in respect to the rights of person and property, 
the liberty of speech and of the press, and the freedom of religious worship are, 
as inthe United States, embodied in federal and State constitutions. The civil- 
law procedure, with the English jury system engrafted thereon, prevails. 

The national spirit has been of slow growth in the Argentine Republic. For 
more than forty years intestine conflicts raged, and every province and city 
suffered indescribable woes. The guacho element, the semi-barbarous pastoral 
population, was arrayed against the civilization of the cities, and the strugg|« 
tinally culminated in a gaucho chief making himself the tyrant of the entire 
country. It was not until 1869 that a real republican form of government wus 
firmly established, and the remarkable prosperity of the country dates from that 
period. The city of Buenos Ayres was federalized, and a citizen of an interior 
province was elected president. Buenos Ayres, being the commercial metrop- 
olis, and the province ofthat name the most populous, had, after the overthrow 
of Rosas and the downfall of Uruguiza, sought to dominate the government of 
the republic. The administration of General Roca, which terminated two years 
ago, established a stable national government and inaugurated an era of mos! 
wonderful prosperity. The credit of the republic is very high, and the capita!- 
ists of London, Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam compete for the Argentine se- 
curities, whether those of the government or of private enterprises. : 

There are nine national territories, Misiones, Formoso, and Gran Chaco i” 
the north, and Pampas, Rio Negro, Menquem, Chubut, Santa Cruz, and Tierra 
del Fuego inthe south. By act of Congress of 1884 territorial governments 
similar to those created by the United States, were provided for these several 
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DIVERSIFIED SOIL AND CLIM 


The Argentine territory has a wond¢ 1 diversified ind 
coast-line extends over 20 deg f 
to the Straitsof Magellan 
contines of Patagonia, is reac 
the foot-hills of the Andes, t 
rhe coast of Patagonia has a 
nitrate deposits, but is considere 
terior of Patagonia is exceeding 
on account of soil and climate is well adapted for diversified 
fluvial region of the south borders the great rivers Colorado, Ne 
The colonies which have been planted there are flourishing in a . , 
z well asin pastorial pursuits I great rivers of the North, the Para and ‘ @ iain wae ' 
Uraguay, and their tributaries, drain a region which in diversified products i 
resources is jerful than our great Mississippi Valley I 
Plata is formed by the junction of these two rivers, which have their sources in 
Southeastern and Central Brazil The Parana and its principal tributary, the — sal | - , 
Paraguay, are navigable for more than 2,000 miles The Vermejo and the ! The uted ; ‘ Sea te et a< : . i : 
comeyo have their sources in Bolivia, and, before uniting with the Parana, each | ¢ i belief in its fu . 
traverses a thousand miles of Argentine territory and drains a large area of th etna « ey market f Eur 4 S ' 
Gran Chaco, until recently a comparatively unexplored region with a semi- | ; 1 by the State. wu oft i . ‘ i ‘ 
tropical climate, grand forests, interspersed with open savannas. of Berlin during the sum r of 18 1d the eubs . i 
South of the Gran Chaco, on the west coast of the Parana, lies the State of | 4, 445 000.000 A syste fy ve for tintin ¢ 
4 Santa Fé, the development of which has been wonderfully accelerated by the | , : rrrerat y th ow . » in i i 
establishment of colonies and the building of railroads for the conveni 
the settlements centering about the capital city, Sania Fé. The States of San 
ago del Estero and Salta lie immediately west of the Gran Chaco. The Kio THE POLICY O1 
Salado, which rises in the center of Salta, forms the line between Santiago 1 | The federa ition of the B s Ayres, t ‘ 
% Estero and the Gran Chaco, and flows into the Parana at the city of Santa | ' ations w t at « 
q and, with its tributaries, drains the northern half of the State of Santa |! Btate anwe euts in pus ' va lee t} 
Jujuy, north of Salta, isthe most northern State, touching at the twenty-s 1} f th itrv. have resulted thie est : ' i 
degree of latitude the territory of Bolivia the evokement o Ss} t of pat 1 
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THE NORTHERN ANDEANYJSTATES. } only in th 





: Catamarca, Tucuman, Salta, and Ju yare the Northern Andean States, T y MT 
t havea civilization older than the Spanish conquest, the rule of the Peruvian Incas : 
having extended over this region. The climate would be tropical but f 
great elevation of the mountain ranges and intervening valleys. Agricultu 
. is dependent upon irrigation, which the aborigines had brought to a high state ’ sf 
B of perfection. The mineral wealth, although comparatively undeveloped, is ; aoe ee 
known to be vast, while the extent of the forests, and the value of thei , ak; 
is are almost incalculable. Petroleum has been found in Jujuy, a large lake of it 
* which compares favorably with that of the United States and Russia I u 
tional government has built a narrow-gauge railroad from Cordoba to Salta, / : . 
and the same is now being extended to Oran in Jujuy. This road has recently | , ae - 
been sold to English capitalists for the cost of construction. Attheancient city 
of Cordoba this narrow-gauge system connects with a branch of tne broad-gauge ‘ 
trans-Andine from Villa Maria. A branch of the narrow-gauge has be¢« i 
structed to Santiago del Estero, the capital of the State of that name, The su 
gar industry of Santiago del Estero, Tucuman, Salta, and Jujuy has, with the 
opening and construction of three railways, received agreat impetus. The 
improved French machinery and processes have been introduced and the yield 
of sugar in these States during 1883 was 24,000,000 kilograms, about half t 
home consumption, and the product is steadily increasing. 














CENTRAL AND WEST ANDEAN STATES, 





The State of Cordoba lies west of Santa Fé and south of Santiago del Ester: ta 
The northeastern portion is fertile, the surface rising gradually to the west war« their labors is already mar ted by the t 3 and 
The western and southern portions of Cordoba are fertile, but the form< t y ir and ‘ 
depends chiefly upon irrigation. The capital city, Cordoba, has a population of | STOWnT with the BO OS SHE : 
60,000, is the center of considerable wealth, the seat of an ancieut university NEW I [Es 
founded by the Spanish conquerors, and situated in the midst of lovely scenery, | ' 
and favored with a delightful climate. It is a charming place. fa | 

West of Cordoba lie Rioja, San Luis, Mendoza, and San Juan, the Western | 
e Andean States. Railroads from Rosario, on the Parana, and from Buenos Ayres, | 
uniting at Villa Mercedes, in San Luis, have opened a wonderfully fertile coun- 
try, and the transformation wrought is comparable only to the settlement and | 
growth in population of some of our Western Territories, From Villa Mercedes | 
a railway has been completed to Mendoza, the capital city of that State, and a 
branch northward to San Juan, the capital of the State of that name, brings | 
those regions into rapid transit connection with the capital city and commercial 
emporium of the Republic. The extension of the main trans-Andine line from 
Mendoza across the Andes to a junction at Los Andes with the Chilian railroad 
from Valparaiso is being constructed by an English company under contracts 
with the Argentine and Chilian Governments. The distance from Mendoza to 
the Chilian frontier is only about 140 miles. The rou'e is through the | spuliata 
Pass, which offers easy gradients and no very difficult work. Within three 
gears railway transit between Buenos Ayres, on the Atlantic, and Vaiparaiso 
on the Pacific, will be an accomplished fact 

Grape culture and wine making in the States of Mendoza, San Juan, Rioia 
A and Catamarca is now a great industry and the openihg of railway comm 
cations has given it wonderful impetus. The olive and the fig grow to p 
tion in these same States. Extensive coal deposits have been found nic 
a stretch from the State of San Luis for hundreds of leagues. The quality is said 
gy to be excellent. : ; - 
a ve . ! 
4 lhe government of the tepublic two years since appropriated money to ex 

periment with artesian wells for supplying water for irrigation in the States of ps 
Santiago del Estero, Cordoba, San Luis, Mendoza. and San Juan. The res | 
has been satisfactory, and now the States are also having wells bored, and ar 
constructing other extensive irrigation works. of the Argentine Rep i ‘ 

European mining engineers of high standing during 1883 visited the West y One of its greatest drawb - 
and Northern Andean States, and their reports represent the Sierras as being arbor, Dut @ part , . : 
very rich in gold and silver veins. About 80 leagues south of the city of Men- | the Riachuelo ¢ , at f et 
doza a large lake of petroleum has beenfound. The yield is 40 percent. of pure | W8ter ¢a ee 
4 oil. In the near neighborhood of Mendoza oil flows to the surface in sev« warehouses are provided for storage ito I 
i places, and the supply is said to be constant and in enormous quantity | Miles ous In the Fiver anc Weir cary dvd 

THE EMPIRE STATE. a oe ae ~ ?@9n 000.00 on m : “re a ae 
Buenos Ayres is the empire State of the Argentine Republic. Its area is 186,- | ately in front of the city. The loan f eat we 
8 184 square miles, or considerably over the area of all New England, and its | don,and the work of dredging and x of brea " 
4 population in 1887 was 648,140. This was exclusive of the city of Buenos Ayres, | houses is now in progress, The largest 
: which, with 27 square miles, belongs to the nation, as our Federal capital does. | pleted, will come upto the cityandd {i take 
4 The population of the city of Buenos Ayres in 1887 was 434,600 souls, The State i The city is divided into regular squares, each s i i reey¥ 
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Phe city of Bu s Ayres transacted in 1884 75 per cent. of the entire com- 





















merce of the Republi The next port in importance was Rosario, which did 
neariy 13 ] < t. of the whole commerce. The great bulk of this trade of 
. ; ne by Germany, Belgium, France, and Great Britain. These 
five countries traded with the Argentine Republic in 1884 to the extent of $115,- 
055.4 ‘ Britain had the decided advantage, her goods selling to the 
imount of $ she took of the products of the Republic only the 
sum of 11.437 worth. The trade of the United States with the Argentine 
Republic in 1884 was $11,519,680, of which she bought $4,064,848, and sold §$7,454,- 
83 France and Belgium take the largest proportions of the products of the 
rej ic, the former buying in 1834, $22,518,371 worth, and Belgium, $14,879,945. 
4 GROWING PROVINCIAL CITY. 

The city of Ro , on the Parana River, 190 miles above Buenos Ayres, as a 

ommercial entrepot, is second in importance only to the national capital, It 





i ilation of nearly 60,000 inhabitants and its imports and exports rep- 
resent 12 per cent. of the whole commerce of the Republic. It is a railroad 
center, being the beginning of the trans-Andine railway and of that leading to 
the colonies of Santa Fé, It is now connected with Buenos Ayres by rail. A 
large grain elevator has been built by a citizen of the United States, and docks 
costing $2,000,000 are being built by the national government. anta Fé has 
sixty-eight agricultural colonies, and its developmentasa grain-growing region 
has been really wonderful. In 1882 there were 55,143 colonists, who had under 
cultivation 900,000 acres of land, and that year 1,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
exported, Official returns give 16 bushels of wheat to the acreas an average yield, 
but 25 bushels to the acre is claimed by the Santa Fé colonists. Indian corn 
grows luxuriously, and 100 bushels to the acre is not considered an extraordi- 
nary yield rhe area planted in 1883 was nearly 150,000acres,. Peanut culture 
is extensive in Santa Fé, and another great crop is flax. In 1882, 40,000 tons of 
flax were exported. There isan opening forthe latestimproved flax-thrashers 
and for machinery for manipulating flax fiber. Clemens, in his book on the La 
Plata countries, says of Santa Fé. 

“There * are many points of resemblance between the Province of Santa Fé 
and the State of Illinois in soil and general configuration, but it lies 8° nearer 
the equator. The mean temperature at Rosario in 1880 was 63° Fahrenheit, and 
the greatest extreme of heat was 101.7 The heat increases in going northward 

it the rate of one-half degree of the thermometer for each degree of lati- 

rhe southern part of the province is wholly prairie. A few leagues 
of the mouth of the Corcaual River the heavy timber growth that char- 

s the plains of subtropical South America makes its appearance along 
‘arana River and spreads to the west as it continues northward. In the 

f the province woodland alternates with prairie.’ 

from Rosario in August last says: * The building that is going 
eisastounding. In every street hauses are springing up and every one 
1 before the doors and windows are put in.” 

















rHE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 

with the A tine Republic is handicapped in several ways. In the first place 
there is no 1 ular direct steam communications between the two countries. 

gular andslow. Forty-five days is theshortest time in which 
‘ s between New York and Buenos Ayres. The mails going via 
Rio de Janeiro are there distributed, and the result is unavoidable delay and 
frequent miscarriage. Thisis especially true of mails from Buenos Ayres to the 
United States. It will continue so long as there are no through mail pouches 
between the River Plate and New York. Heretofore British steamers of Lam- 
port & Holt’s line have on their return voyage come by way of Brazilian ports 
and the West Indies to New York and thence to Liverpool. Foreign steamers 
in the South American trade all go via Lisbon and the Cape de Verde Islands 





















ont < ird trip. During December, 1886, two steamers, one German and 
t er I sh, departed from New York for Buenos Ayres. Three depart- 
ure that port from Baltimore occurred during 1887, and now make semi- 
mon \ : rhe Argentine Republic has subsidized a iine of English 
Blea IC ‘ g the Argentine flag, to make monthly. voyages between 
Buenos Ay i New York, paying therefor 5 per cent. per annum on the cap- 
haien e 

But one of the chief stacles to trade between the United States and the Argen- 
tine Republic is in of enterprise onthe partof our manufacturers, They, 

La I ( ntries of So America, By E. J. M.Clemens, Philadelp! 
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rhe following are some of lilries are con- 
stantly received: Fire-engines of Bu i 
terials, such as cast-iron columns an¢ ys, roll ron 
girders, encaustic tiles. Brick-making machinery, electric-light machinery, 


small steam launches, tug-boats, dredging machinery, steam-engines, fixed, 








semi-portable, and portable. Machinery for making fish-oil, for linseed crush- 
ing, for flax breaking, for stone breaking, for sewing socks. Gas-engines, gas- 
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stoves, pumps of simple construction for farm work. Horse-powers and wind 
mills and pumps worked by both. Rivets, bolts, chains, bar-iron 
ropes, sisal ropes, flour-mills on the roller system, soda-ash, p : } 
bottles for aerated waters, bags for frozen mutton, kidneys, tongues, ete. Ma 
chinery for stamping tins, granite, hollow-ware, stationery, and bookbi 
goods, paper for newspapers. The manufacture of paper would be profitable. 
Straw boards, wood-pulp machinery could be introdu 
diery hardware, mechanics’ tools, carriage hardware and fittings are in demand. 
Cotton-gins, cotton-seed oil machinery. 

Large deposits of petroleum have been found in Jujuy and Mendoza, ar 
though undeveloped as yet, these fields will soon furnish opportuni | 
lines and refineries. Coal fields of vast extent and near railways built or in 
course of construction have been found in the Western Andean States. They 
await development. 
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HARVESTS REAPED BY ENGLISH CAPITALISTS, 
The following will show the reward which English investors have met by in- 
vesting their capital in enterprises in the Argentine Republic. The quotations 
are those of the London market, December 23, 1887. 












Liebig's Beef Extract Company. aveeneaeus iaapebeny , par... £20 £54 
Central Argentine Lands... snccasene par... 1 4 
Buenos Ayres Tramways ———— Ol 
London and River Plate Bank orccccecsecessecsenccees paid... 10 205 
Central Argentine Railway . par... 100 195 
River Plate Trust Loan ........ inten vebinthenahes paid 2 1 
Anglo-Argentine Tramway ..............0000sesese ° -par... 100 28) 


Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Railway .. 








1 
par... 100 174 
par... 100 ] 

1 









Buenos Ayres Pacific Raiiway.. ...............00+ ss cosconsininciaandonssnse’ ae t 
suenos Ayres New Gas heute vdeedeesasariterabtnsingteus eee paid, 10 14 
jorthern Railway of Buenos Ayres........... onntions ——— he 147 
English Bank of River Plate. faa % arenas paid 10 ] 
Buenos Ayres and Ensenada Railway........... : esses wae I 
Western Railway of Buenos Ayres ......... ovcosvecceonesssecceses Me 100 11 
East Argentine Railway lech emenniaones par... 100 118 





West Argentine Gold.. ; 
ge of the seventeen compan y fourteen years. T! 
shareholders have received dividends of 8 or 10 per cent. perannum, while their 
investments have increased in value an average of over 40 per cent. 

At the meeting of the shareholders of the Buenos Ayres and Ensenada Port 
Railway, held in Londo December 21, 1887, tl 1 
his remarks: 

‘* Have you any idea of the relative traffic of your line and the other lines out 
there as compared with that on the English lines. Let meinform you, There 
are twelve main railways in the Argentine Republic. The one that heads t 
list for earning power per mile—that is the true test—the one whose trains : 
most filled with passengers, which runs the most frequent trains, and which ea 
more money per mile than any other company in the Argentine Republic, is t 
Buenos Ayres Northern, a line 20 miles lon It earns £117 ($585) per mile 
week,gross of course, Have youany idea what thatcompares with? Letn 
you that the Midland Railway in England earns £104 ($520). This railway t 
hasan earning power per mile per week greater than the United Railway. 
aking these figures from last week’s returns in the Railway News, Railw 
Times, and Herapath, which are accessible to yourselves, and you can 
look at them and see whether these are not irate figures. 

‘The Buenos Ayres and Ensenada. 35 miles, has a railway earning of 
33s. 4d., or, taking last week, because I do not want to exaggerate, £98—but 

age is £100 3s. 4d. Shall we compare that with the London and Northw« 


ern, earning £101, and remember we are earning all this on a single line. w 
the London and Northwestern has double, triple, and quadruple lines 

Central Argentine, with 264| miles, is earning £5 per mile per week. The Great 
Western in England earns £55, and the London and Southwestern £55, and that 
will give yousome idea of the relative traffics. The Buenos Ayres Great South- 
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rhe national bank was chartered by the national government with a 
of $20,000,000, of which the ge rnment holds $6,000,000 It is a bar | 
It does not enjoy fiscal privileges in the Republic, but it is provided t! 


credits shall not be inferior in point of preference to those of any « 






















ir nent organized by provincial law The bills of the ba 
paper issued by it are exempt ym taxation or stamp, and the b . 
branches not only act as natio depositories, but all judicial deposits, 1 
or provincia ist be made in these institutio: Phe paid-up capita 
000.000, the deposits in 1885 were § 3. 269.000, 1 3 12,420,000, drafts a 
mittances $65,889,000, circulation $33,000,000, reserv 167. 17 
tration is by a president ar : irect four « y the shar 
and four appointed sident and « m ut 
ings department has i i l is t 
the amount of $432,500,000 

The Hypothecary Bank was founded in 1871 by the provincial! t 
cording to its statutes it is really a dependence Provin : 
it has its own board of directors. Its ol t tate and 
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La MadriidtoT unan, traversing afertilecountry. This enterprise is without 
Government aid, and the additional capital required was at once subscribed by 
the Northwest Argentine shareholders. 

The Clark Lrothers, who are building the Trans-Andine from Mendoza to Los 





Andes in Chili,are also building about 600 miles of railway in the province of 
Corrientes and t territory of Misiones. The lines start from Monte Caceros, 
the t i t of the East Argentine on the Uruguay River, one running to 











Px ‘ ia, opening up for settlement the rich territory of Misiones, 
ar he lercedes and Corrientes—the latter the capital of the province 
of Cor ntes onthe Parana just south of the inflowing of the Paraguay River. 

i Congress granted concessions for railways with 5 per cent. guaranties |! 
pei in, W 1c exception of one—the Formosa line, which has 4j per cent 
as {i . 


Miles. Cost. 


465 $18, 000, 000 
610 35, 000, 000 
305 10, 000, 000 
305 11, 250, 060 
‘ 455 | 16, 750, 000 
Veepinsemaasety 740 26, 000, 000 
on veccee $66 eeseseusorsccscene cccese! 610 20, 250, UO 


Buenos Ayres to Cordoba 

San Juan to Catamarca 
Cordoba to Carlota ooeasees 
Villa Maria to Reconquista.. 
Nueve Julio to San Rafael 
Buenos Ayres and Limay 
Chaco Great Southern 



















Rio Bermejo North western.,.........ccccceeccseeeees Jabal 335 10, 000, 060 
Bahia Blanca to Rio Quinto | 710 | 22, 750, 000 
Rio Quinto to Rioja.... | 370 | 13, 000, 000 
Chaco and Tartargal : 560 | 25, 500, 000 
Formosa to Tarija sihiagaibbatenteibiad nls 4 465 | 18, 000, 000 
Chilecito to Famitina................c0008 | 35 | 1,500, 000 
San Juan to Chumbicha | 180 9, 000, 000 
Entré Rios and Corrientes........ ° eee | 300 | 12, 000, 000 
S. Cristobal and Tucan, ..0.ccscescccsssocccescoscessesevccccvess 370 | 11, 000, 000 
} 


1,110 | 


32, 500, 000 


292, 500, 000 
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It is calculated that a traffic of say 10,000,000 passengers and 7,000,000 tons of 
freight will suffice to earn sufficient to cover this guaranty obligation, whi hs 
$14,535,000 a year. These lines w ll be many years in build ng, and several of 
them doubtless will never be built under the guaranty, as E .glish capitalisis 
prefer to take railway -ecurities of Argentine railways without government 
guaranties when the prospective business gives fair promise of earning fixed 
chargesand operatingexpenses. The government, so longas it paysguarantied 
interest, retains control over thel in ‘s, regulating freight and passenger tariffs, 
and continues to doso until allits advances on account of interest guaranties are 
repaid with 6 per cent. interest. It is a striking fact that the government thus 
far has lost nothing by its guaranties of interest on railway cost, and those roads 
built by the government itself have been sold to private companies at a fair 
profit. 

During 1887 the Argentine Republic borrowed in Europe $35,000,000 at 44% per 
cent,, and Argentine railway enterprises secured $35,000,000 more, and other in- 
dustrial enterprises obtained $10 000,000 at an average of 6 per cent., most of the 
latter securities being placed at less than 5 per cent. discount. 

The field for enterprise, the opportunities for increased trade and for invest- 
ment in the Argentine Republic are constantly widening, and it behooves the 
people of the United States to look sharply after business which awaits their 
coming, but which will not wait long. The French, the Italians, the Germans, 
the Belgians, and the English are already in the field, and are reaping a rich 
harvest. Soon, very soon, they will monopolize the business. 

The correspondent of the South American Journal, London, writes from Ro- 
sirio, under date of September 11, 1886, as follows of the Argentine Republic. 

‘It isnot only a pastoral country, nora grain-producing country. rich as it isin 
these respects and great as its future developments in these branches of indus- 
try undoubtedly must be, Itis rapidly advancing toa prominent position among 
the wine, sugar, and oil producing countries of the world, and the facilities of- 
fered by the government tothose who endeavor to promote these very remuner- 
ative industries are such as are not to be met with elsewhere. Of course the 
successful carrying on of these trades demands capital, but they are enter- 
prises which prove, as few things besides are capable of proving, the truth of 
the saying that capital begets capital and money makes money. It is the very 
fact thatthe plant of wine and sugar making establishments is so costly that 
has kept many who would have been glad to go into the business from doing 
so, but I have known some who,accepting subordinate positions, with a very 
small interest,at sugar worksin Tucuman and Santiago del Estero, are to-day 
rich men, and are able to establish works of their own.” 





Cc, 
A Sxetrcn or Brazit—PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS—PRESENT MATERIAL Con- 
pITION—ITs FUTURE PROSPECTS, 

Comparatively speaking, very few people in the United States have an ap- 
proximately accurate knowledge of the vast territorial extent, of the physical 
characteristics, of the present material condition, and of the future possibilities 
of Brazil. The prevailing idea of the country is that of a tropical region, with 
avery unhealthy climate, a land of malaria and fever, of big alligators and bigger 
snakes, of a mongrel race, without energy and enterprise, indolent, unintel- 
lectual, It is strange in this intelligent age that such misconception should 
prevail concerning one of our great st neighbors on this continent, about the 
most favored portions of the earth's surface. Four-fifths of Brazil is an elevated 
plateau, with an altitude ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level. 

The continent of South America comprises one-seventh of the habitable sur- 
face of the globe, and Brazil includes within her borders more than three-sev- 
enths of South America, Extending from the fourth degree of north latitude 
to the thirty-third degree and forty-one minutes of south latitude, and from the 
thirty-fifth to the seventieth degree of longitude west from Greenwich, Brazil 
has an extreme length of 2,600 miles and a maximum width of 2,500 miles, Its 
seacoast is more than 4,000 miles in extent. Within its borders, according to 
the best statistical authorities, are 3,287,964 miles. The area of the United States, 
including the vast territory of Alaska, is 3,501,404 square miles. The area of 
Europe, including all of Russia, is 3,761,657 square miles. The United States 
has a population of 60,000,000, Europe 334,000,000, Brazil 14,000,000. The United 
States, all Europe, Brazil, each have, after eliminating unarrable portions, prob- 
ably about equal proportions of population-sustaining land. 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of Brazil is a constitutional limited monarchy. The consti- 
tution establishes four powers, the moderating, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. 

The moderating power is vested exclusively in the Emperor, as chief repre- 
sentative of the nation, that he may maintain the equilibrium and harmony of 
the other powers. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The legislative power is vested in a general legislative assembly composed of 
senators and deputies. The senators are clected for life, every province havin 
a certain number nominated in triple lists, from which the Emperor s« 
third. The senators are 58 in number, the deputies to the number of 
elected every four years, They are chosen by electors who are elected by citi- 
zens having an income of $122.50 ayear. The session is annual and lasts fou, 
months. The deputies have the initiative in taxation and public expenditures 
and a vote of want of confidence terminates the life of a ministry. 

The executive power is vested in the Emperor and his ministers and secreta- 
ries of state, who are responsible to the people’s representatives. 
ministers, one for each of the departmen war, marine, finances 
foreign affairs, agriculture, commerce, and public works, One of these is the 
premier. There is added a council of state, composed of twelve ordinary m« 
bers, to whom may be added twelve extraordinary associates, all appoint 
life. 

The provincial governments are intrusted to a president in each, appointed 
by the executive power, and to provincial assemblies elected every two years 
by citizens qualified to vote for national deputies. 

The judiciary is independent, the judges holding their offices for life, but sub- 
ject to impeachment. In criminal cases all proceedings are public after indict 
ment. In civil cases arbitrators may be appointed, whose decisions are final 
and no civil law suit can be carried on without previous declaration that con- 
ciliatory means were tried in vain. 

“he constitution guaranties the inviolability of liberty, safety, and property 
of citizens, and of their civil and political rights. Individual liberty is subject 
only to law,and in the same way liberty of thought and of the press are guar- 
antied. No one may be persecuted on account of religious belief, and every 
kind of labor or industry is free which does not interfere with public well-be- 
ing. No one can be arrested save upon lawful authority. 

A constitutional monarchy in name, the Government of Brazil is practically 
a republic with a president for life. The Emperor Dom Pedro II is broad and 
liberal minded, and lives only for the advancement of Brazil materially and 
morally. He has reigned since he was fourteen years old, and has been on the 
throne for more than twenty-six years. He is especially interested in public 
works of internal improvement, the encouragement of immigration, and the 
promotion of industry and commerce. There is no privileged aristocracy, only 
descent from noble Portuguese families, distinguished services, or great fort- 
unes, receiving a tacit consideration. The emperor confers, for life only, titles 
as reward for services, of marquis, count, and baron. The royal family is a 
mon. estimable one, and every member of it is sincerely loved by the whole 
people. 
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PROVINCES AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 


There are twenty provinces varying greatly as tosize and populousness. The 
six largest are Amazonas, Matto Grosso, Grand Para, Goyaz Minas Geraes, and 
Bahia. Amazonas and Matto Grosso are sparsely populated. Goyaz has less 
than one person to the square mile. Grand Para, Bahia, and Minas Geraes are 
more advanced in development, although their population bears no adequate 
proportion to their extent and wonderful capabilities. The most populous 
provinces are, in the order named, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, Sido 
Paulo, Minas Geraes, CearA, Rio Grande do Sul, Parahyba, Maranha, Algoas, Kio 
Grande do Norte, Piauhy, Sergipe, Goyaz, Sta. Catharina, and Parana. Those 
which offer the greatest opportunities for colonization are Minas Geraes, Goyaz, 
Sio Paulo, Sta. Catharina, Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, and Matto Grosso. The 
opening of the navigation of the Rios Tocantinsand Araguaya, which is now as- 
sured, will open for settlement the finest lands and the most salubrious climate 
in the world. 

In 1884-85, the total agricultural products of sixteen provinces, there being no 
returns from Goyaz, Rio Grande do Sul,and Rio Grande do Norte, were 274,- 
746,119 milreis, or $187,373,059.50. These values, it must be understood, were in 
most cases those on which export duties were charged, and returns from some 
ports are not given. The value of the agricultural products for the year 1885-’86 
may be safely put at $250,000,000. The total import and expert trade for 1885 o! 
Brazil—the latest complete statistics obtainable—was $215,841,413. The exports 
were $118,323,551 and the imports $100,525,862. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


The present importance of Brazil to the people of the United States is very 
great,and year by year our interests there will increase. In 1887 the trade be 
tween the United States and Brazil amounted to $61,024,829. We bought of the 
products of Brazil $52,953,176, and sold her of ours $8,071,653. The balance of 
trade against us was $44,881,523. 

The total trade of Brazil for the year 1885, the latest complete statistics I can 
obtain, was $218,849,413. Of this the exports were $118,323,551 and the imports 
$100,525,862, We bought in 1887 not quite one-half of all brazil sold, and sold 
her a fraction more than one-thirteenth of what she bought in 1885. 


On the other hand, during 1886 England sold to Brazil $29,953,876 worth of 


products and bought only $16,843,613, The balance of trade in favor of England 
was $13,110,263. 

France sold to Brazil in 1885 $12,521,623 of her goods and bought of Brazil $19 
717.384. The balance of trade against France was $7,195,761. 

Germany in 1884 sold Brazil $3,936,520 of products and bought $5,334,458. T 
Germans bought $1,417,938 more than they sold. 

England, France, and Germany took of the products of Brazil $41,915,455 and 
sold her $46,418,019. The United States bought of Brazi! $11,057,721 more tha 
England, France, and Germany, did and sold her $38,340,366 less than those thir 
countries did. 

The British public has invested in Brazilian securities and enterprises about 
$500,000,000, The returns on this annually are quite 3 per cent., or $0,000,000 a 
year. Therefore England draws at least $53,110,263 of gold due to Brazil ever) 
year. In other words, our $44,881,523 of gold, the balance of the account h« 
tween the United States and Brazil, went to England. More than that, ever: 
dollar’s worth we sell to Brazil and every dollar's worth we buy pays a toll t 
English banks and bankers of 1} per cent., or on $61,024,529 we paid in exchang 
in 1887 at 1} per cent. $915,372. 

For, notwithstanding our trade with Brazil averages more than $61,000,000 a 
year—or only $27,302,745 less than that of England, France,and Germany—w: 
have no direct money transactions between the two countries. All exchang 
ison London. Even our gold eagie and half eagle are unknown coins here in 
Rio de Janeiro, but every shop-keeper knows the value of an English sovereign ! 


MODERN PROGRESS, 


The progress of Brazil in the last twenty years has indeed been marvelous 
This is illustrated by the march of public improvements. In 1867 there were | 
410 miles of railways in the Empire. On the Ist of January, 1887, there wer: 
operation, or about completed,5,742 miles of railroad and in addition part 
provision made for3,115 milesmore. Before the endof the present century thei 
will be more than 10,000 miles of railway in operation, and in connection wit) 
the navigation of the great rivers of the Empire the vast interior of Brazil w 


be fully opened for settlement and development. 
GOVERNMENT RAILROADS. 


t 


The Government has built and is operating 1,059 miles of railroad, which cost 
$76,206,888.50. The receipts for the fiscal year 1884-’85 were $6,672,300.50, and the 
expenses $4,007,177.50, leaving a net balance of $2,665,123—or about 3} per cent. 
on the capital employed. When it is taken into consideration that these Gov- 
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per cent, 0 5 st his e is be or eX ded is ( Les at 1 
of 1 kilometer a day and wills ire i Uberaba e obi« < 
peneti ng Southern Goyaz and N« er M toG very ' 
ix through a fertile, beautiful country, with a delightful « it I \ 
“io Paulo Railway pays nearly 12 per cent It is a provi i ‘ : 
Carios and Rio Claro pays 10 per cent Che Gran Para pays 
I »oldina, a branch of the Dom Pedro Segut pays 9 per nt I ( 
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20; the Alagoas, whose 6 per cent. de itures bring 104 to 106; the Carpos and ¢ 
angola, whose guarantied 5} per cent. stock brings 101 tol La old 1, W 
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TELEGRAPHS AND STEAM NAVIGATION, 


miles of telegraph lines with 10,987 miles of wire « 





wt 


here are 6,17 I 
the Government rhe enti 
graphie connection with Rio de Janeiro. It is proposed to connect this G 
ment line at Para with a cable to the United States and for this purpose th 
Dom Pedro Segundo Cable Company has been organized in New York 

The fluvial navigation is more than 15,000 miles in extent, and employs 


coast from Rio Grande do Sul to Para is i: 



































foreign and domestic capital. More than 2.000 miles additional is provided fos 
under contracts with the Imperial Government. The coast navigation m- | 
prises more than 10,000. There are two native lines,the Nort! 1 and Sout 
ern Steam Navigation Companies, with fleets of fine steamers run gtoall |} 
the northern and southern ports from Rio de Janeiro. The United States and 
Bi il Mail Steam-ship Company is permitted to engage in this coast wise traffic, 
and finds it very profitable Phere are twenty-four lines of steamers regular!y 
engaged in the Brazilian trade. With the exception of the United States, the 
countries under whose flag these steamers sail contribute t r support by | 
very liberal mail pay and some of them in addition pay at hs at | 
FOREIGN TRADE AND NATIONAL CREDIT, 
The foreign trade of Brazil for the fiscal year ending June 30, 87. W 
€218,000,000. The United States’ share was $61,081,059—9$52,955 591 
from Brazil and $8,125,468 being exports to Brazil. The exports of tee | 
Brazil last year were over 6.000,000 bags of 120 pounds each, valued a t 
$30,000,000, Rubber made about $15,000,000 more ‘ a 4 cons 
item, 330 tons, and cotton about 100,000 bules, a i 000 tons 
rhe year 1887 was generally a prosperous one iva 
price of coffee and the increase in the value of t ria 
her favour, Exchange is now worth 24} pence, bring t ! is up 
s credit of Brazilis very high Its 5 per cent. sterling bonds are q 
ndon Exchange at 103,and her railway securities range from 
y engagement of the government is scrupulously kept, and there ‘ 
default In interest or failure to meet the requirements of h Ss : 
Her foreign debt is being gradually reduced, and she is able to 
money athome at5 per cent., a domestic k o refund 6 per cent. s¢ 3 
into 5 percents two years ago, being subscrib veral times ove: Her up 
currency has appreciated more than 33} per cent. in two years 
Che foreign debt is $109,232.889, The internal debt—that is securit eld 


home, interest payable in currency and not g« 
rency amounts to about $95,000,000 This,paper currency is within 
being worth its face in American gold 





219,059,900 ry 
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RIO DE JANEIRO, 

The political and commercial metrupo 

a population of over 500,000, and its trade is nearly one-hs 

Empire. The entrance to the Bay of Rio de Janeiro is qui y : 

yards, almost concealed by ands. The Indian name was Nitheroh, H 
den Water,’ and Cabral, the Portuguese discoverer, mistook it for the m« 
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of a great river, hence the name, ** River of Januarv The ha r, the s 
rounding scenery, and the city itself are beautiful beyond description I 
mountains rise sheer from the water and pointed pea <sare in the fo rrou 
as well as in the distance. Sugar Loaf Mountain, a most striking rock rm 
tion, stands guard on the south side of the narrow entrance. Gavia and Cor 
covado seem to overhang the city. The bay is a broad expanse of water w ' 
many pretty coves and jutting headlands and picturesque islands rhe y } 
built on and about seven hills—some of them low mountains, There is no «po 
in the world which in strikingly grand and beautiful scenery will co pare 
with the surroundings of Rio de Janeiro The city itself is very picturesa se 
turn which way you may, you catch a different view of some one or other of | 
the prominent features of the mountain landscape or of the bay rhe har 
is one of the finest and safest, d the navies of all the worid might anchor | 
there. 
Phe streets of the business } { he city are very narrow and vehicles | 
can not pas even pedestriar La » refuge in doorways to escape pas 
ing carriages. The residen der and the suburbs have bi mad 
avenues. The architecture but the business houses and p 
buildings have a solid appes sare very thick, being of « n < 
either with tile facings or plast« There are street railways every whe i 
where, as the natives say, none but Englishmen and d valk, th trar 
Ways are very profitable property The public squares are numerous and very 
attractive with their carefully attended tropical adornments. The streets ar 
well paved and there is a perfect system of drainage. tha stoan En ; 
provement company, which has made a good thing of supplying first-rate sar 


itary conditions 
During the summer months, from November to A 








t Lpril, it very hot in Rio de 
Janeiro, butin an hour you can be on the mountains. where it is ce t 
pleasar There are alw Lys sporadic cases of yellow fever in th sumime 
for several years there has not been an epidemic | 
fhe quarantine regulations are very stringent; while cholera has Hicted 


the Argentine R 





public and Chili during the past two years, Brazil has entire] v 

escaped 
There are many fine residences with ample grounds, some of them costing 
more than amillion dollars, Those located on the high grounds command mage 


nificent views of the whole range of mountain and bay scenery The two prin 
cipal suburbs are Botofago and Larangerias, which with their wide streets 
handsome cottages, and large, well-kept grounds filled with tropical trees 
shrubs, plants, and flowers, are perfect beauty spots. 
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‘ V 1 t I tec nous adamixture over | 
ait r ae »> channels and goug 
the rock basis, Agassiz cz glacial drift. He and his followers i zil, 
with reason, that water never deposits détritus of this de ption in tl | Phe first na Cape Silo Roque is the Parnahyba 
] errat ‘ ‘ 10us in al Brazil lands¢ fu : ! wholeofthe province of Piauhby. Cea 
‘ 1 lence giacial-drifttheory. Soalsodo the mas f pr t south of Piauhy, has a great number of streams, and, looking at the ma 
ty l fou like the great mass of copper in Northwestern Ba- | one would suppose it ye magnificently watered ut it is, unfortunate! 
h ‘ ny copper-bearing 1 y. su t to long drough nd the streams not only go dry, but every bit of su 
Ch theory is still further borne out by the fact that over the d ~ > vegetation is p , and dies. In 1878 a most frightful famine occurred, 
the ‘cascalho,”’ as the natives ter it is always found a clay de; a half million people are supposed to have perished. Great numbers of 
such as water does deposit. And, again, over this comes, in places, immense | Cearanese have emigrated to the Amazon valley, and have become rubber 
deposits of limestone, and superimposed also enormously thick layers of sand- | rs. They are thrifty, energetic,and make good laborers. The city of 
stone. Everywhere you see the remnants of the sandstone formation. Int } i has about 50,000 inhabitants, and is a place of importance. Agassiz was 
i 





Amazon valley it is conspicuous in the Ereré chapada, near Monte Alegré and ighted with the beauty of its 
Santarem. In the valley of the mighty Rio Tocantins, along the western face- | ince of Maranham has two lar; 

of the Serra Mangabeira, the red sandstone cliffs are grander than those of South | into the interior—the Grajaha and ItapicurG. There is a great future for t! 
ern Utah and Northern Arizona. They stand out bold in the valley of the Rio | province when immigration is turned thith Itisrich in minerals, and its « 
Silo Francisco, and the chapadas of Northwestern Bahia and of Northern Minas | ton lands can not be excelled for fertility or the staplegrown. The capital, M 
Geraes, the “tabaleiro,” or high table-lands, divides of the tributaries of the | ranham, is a quaint old city, beautifully situated, and when its harbor is 
Rio SAo Francisco, of the Rio Mucury, of the Rio Jiquitinhonha, and of the | proved and new people possess the interior, it will become a great seaport. 


situation and generalappearance. ‘The prov- 








streams, navigable for a considerable d 


ga lan 
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Rio Paroguasst. this will come some day 

The denudation which followed upon the subsidence of the waters and conti- The railways in operation north of the province of Rio de Janeiro are: First 
nental uplift has left vast areas of sandstone in the ‘“‘chapadas” and serras like | that of Espirito Santo, from Ponte de Area to Santa Clara, 100 miles long. Sex 
Espinhaco and Mangabeira. The Serra Vertentes, the water-divide between | ond, those of Bahia, the Central Bahia, the Bahia and Sao Francisco, which, 
the tributaries of the S4o Francisco and those of the Parana of the Argentine | with branches, are about 300 miles in length. Third, the Paulo Affonso Rail 


ad about the falls of the Sio Francisco, and the Alagoas, from Macio to Pal- 
ixes, about 100 milesin all. Fourth, those of the province of Pernambuco, 





Republic, is simply a rounded ridge, a great ‘“‘chapada.’’ The Mangabeira | ré 
where it makes the horseshoe curve in Southern Goyaz, and there called the 








} 
Pyreneos, is a vast metamorphic uplift with peaks nearly 10,000 feet high. the Receife and Sio Francisco, which extends from the city of Receife or Per- 
The highest points of the Serra do Mar, the striking, pointed peaks of the | nambuco to Garanhnus, three-fourths of the distance to the Sio Francisco 
Organ Mountains, forming so conspicuous a feature of the landseape, and add- | River, about 150 miles long; the Receife and Sio Laurenco and Nazareth and 








ing grandeur to the prospect as you enter the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, are on the Receife and Caxanga short lines. Fifth, the Natai and Nova Cruz of the 
about 7,000 feet above sea level. The Itatiaiasst, “great famboyant rock,’ | province of Rio Grande do Norte, the Parahyba-Independencia of the province 
the apex of the Mantiqueira, in Minas Geraes, is 10,300 feet in altitude. The | of Parahyba, the Ceard-Baturite of the province of Ceara, and the Camorim- 
peaks of Itabira, Itambé, and Itacolumé, of the same range, while of lower alti- | Sobral of the province of Piauhy. These railways of the provinces north of 
tude, are imposing features of Mantiqueiran landscapes. But the Mantiqueira | Pernambuco,except the Natal-Nova Cruz, are Government roads. The Natal 








and Espinbaco, as they approach their northern limits, flatten out into “taba- | Nova Cruz is English. 

leiros’’ or ‘‘chapadas.’’ This is the case at Diamantina, Minas Novas, in Minas lhe North Brazil Central sugar Factories were destined to work a revolution 

Geraes, and the diamantiferous region about Lencoes and Sincora, of the Proy- | in the sugar-growing interests of that part of the empire. The Central factor 

ince of Bahia. system is necessary to enable the cane-sugar planter to compete with the beet 
The grand plateau of Brazil, with an average altitude of nearly 3,000 feet, is | sugar product. Factories are established in the center of sugar districts and 





part of the great table lands, which, beginning in Venezucla, extend across | lines of tramways laid down to the plantations, The factories take the cane ot 
Guiana, and, cut by the valley of the Amazon, are prolonged south to Para- | the planters and pay for it according to the yield. The Brazilian Governme 
guay and west to the foot-hills of the Bolivian Andes. The Amazon basin, at | guarantied 6 per cent. interest on several millions of dollars, and dishonest pro 
its eastern edge, is really quite narrow. From the summit of the sandstone | moters and contractors came near involving a great number of British investors 
**chapada,.” near Monte Alegré, you can look across to the highlands of Guiana. } in heavy losses and destroying the hopes of the North Brazilian sugar planters 
From the Serra da Tumucumagque, the boundary between French Guiana and 
Brazil, to Serra Tiracamba, on the northeast edge of the Province of Maranham, 
the distans s less than 500 miles. 


it 





The factories were built, but the promoters stole a large part of the money of 
the investors and the contractors supplied inferior second-hand machinery at 
exorbitant prices. The result was there was no money for operating expenses, 
and the old-fashioned machinery and process proved well-nigh useless. 
In the face of this misadventure, and while investments in central sugar fac 
It results from the mountain system of Brazil that there are three general hy- | tories were being vigorously denounced in England, Messrs. Westerndorp, of 
drographic divisions, that of the Atlantic coast, that of the Amazon, and that | Amsterdam, brought out, in December, 1886, the project of the central sugar 


| 
| 
' 
HYDROGRAPHIC SYSTEM. | 
of the vast number of streams and rivers which finally swell by their waters | factory for the provinces of Parahyba and Sergipe, and asked proposals for £5 

| 

| 

} 

| 

j 

i 

| 

| 

i 

| 





the Uruguay, the Parana-Paraguay, which in turn uniting form the La Plata of | 000 sterling in 5 per cent. debentures at 90. They set forth frankly in their « 
the Argentine Republic. cular the result which had attended the British venture in the North Brazil 

The Atlantic coast watershed really begins a short distance south of Rio de | concerns,and gave in plain language the reasons which caused the failure, Th 
Janeiro. There are but twostreams of any size flowing into the Atlantic south | Hollanders understood the sugar business, and believed in the great superiority 
of Rio de Janeir« The Rio Iguapé, of Sio Paulo, and the Rio Pardo, of Rio | of the diffusion process over the old crushing and extracting process. 
Grande do Sul, flow into the Atlantic, and while they drain considerable areas, | suit was that Messrs Westerndorp received proposals for 75 per cent. more de 
they are of comparatively little importance. Southwest of Rio de Janeiro the | bentures than they had to sell. ‘The re t has not only justified the confiden 
coast range follows the sea very closely, and practically all southwestern Brazil | of the Hollanders, but the British investors, « neouraged by the success of their 
drains into the La Plata through the Uruguay, the Parana,and Paraguay. The | neighbors, made satisfactory arrangements with the Government of Brazil, 
great Rio Sic Francisco falls into the Atlantic ; but less than 200 miles of its 2,( ‘ ‘ lion 
miles of course are through the coast low-lands. The vast area it drain: dollars in “diffusion” plant and providing working capital, and are now on 
empire in extent as well as in natural resources of far more consequence, in the highway to success under capable and honest management. The central 
mineral wealth, in agricultural and pastoral capabilities, and in superficial ex- r 


‘ ( ; ’ sugar factories of the province of Rio de Janciro are a great success, althou 
tent than the great valley of the Ohio, lies chiefly west of the Mantiqueira Mount- | the yield of the cane is not as great as that of North Brazil. The Quissama 
ains, and forms no inconsiderable part of the great plateau of Brazil. The Sio | central factory netted during 1886 $75,000 on that season’s operations. 
Francisco is obstructed about 200 miles from its mouth by the Falls of Paulo | 7 : 

Affonso, the Niagara of South America. Above this obstruction the Sio Fran- 
' 
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always liberal and just, reorganized their companies, and spent another mi 
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THE SAO FRANCISCO VALLEY. 








The Rio Sio Francisco watershed includes more than one-half of the 
mense province of Minas Geraes,a large part of the provinces of Bahia: 
Pernambuco, and the whole of the provinces of Sergipe and Alagoas. Th 


cisco, and one of its main affluents, the Rio das Velhas, are navigable for more 
than 1,800 miles. A line of steamers runs from Bahia to the Lower S&o Fran- 
ciseo and up it asfaras Piranhas. The low lands along the Lower Siio Francisco 





































are as fertile as those of the Nile, and some of the finest sugar estates of Brazil | t-vo latter are small and lie along the lower river. The far greater part of t 

e found there. The Sao Francisco forms part of the boundary between the | vast region whose waters it carries to the sea is an elevated table-land, blessed 
Prov es of 1 Pernambuco, and divides Sirgipe from Alagoas, two | with a delightful climate, and having an inexhaustibly rich soil, which 
small yj its mouth, | duces with a minimum of labor almost every fruit, vewetable, and cereal 

‘ ul rivers of the Atlantic coast watershed is the Parahyba, | for man. Coffee, cotton, sugar, and tobaceo yield enormously. Indian « 

of > Prov de Janeiro, the region of which is famous for its coffee. | potatoes, mandioca, and all garden vegetables require but little cultivat 
This river ree only about 80 miles southwest of Rio de Janeiro, and | The wealth of its forests and natural products can not be estimated. Its« 
running s f some distance turns north, and traversing the whole posits of iron ore are incalculable, and the richness of the ore an« purity 
Jength of t falls into the Atlantic north of Cape Thome. Itis not | unequaled. Of gold and diamonds the yield from the infinitesimal area « 
navigable t is, but serves a useful purpose, in places, by affording ploited has been fabulous. The gold ‘‘placers’’ and the diamond fields hay 
barge tr: to coff wnters to and from the railway, The Dom Pedro | not been exhausted. Every authority agrees in this. The gold fissure vei 
Segundo Railway follows it for some distance north, as well as south, and the | have been scarcely prospected. Starting from the sea and following this noble 
railway to Sao Paulo runs along it for many miles. The Rio Doce is the great | stream for more than 1,800 miles, the traveler undoubtedly passes through 
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varieties, but that which yields the most valuable product, known as the serin- 


guia, is found in greatest numbers along overflowed bottom lands. It does not 


require great moisture, but the seeds are naturally carried by overflows to low 


lands where they are deposited by the subsiding water and germinate and grow. 
1 











The tree is incised, the bark being barely per orated, and the milk exuc es and 
is caught in atin cup affixed below the incision with a bit of clay Theexud 
tion is coagulated over a fire of palm nuts,and is worth now about 75 cents a 
pound 

Notwithstanding the Amazon valley isa low, flat plain, lying under the equa 
tor, and a great part of it is overflowed for months during the year, itis not u 
healthy and the heat is notoppressive. Mr. Edwards,an Americanin “A V 
age up the Amazon,” gives, pages 206-7, the following unqualified testimony as to 


the climate and healthfulness of the Amsazon valley 

*‘ It seems singular that directly under the equator, where, through a clearat 
mosphere, the sun strikes vertically upon the earth, the heat should be less op 
pressive than in the latitude of New York, This is owing to several causes, 
The days are but twelve hours long, and the earth does not become so intensely 


heated as where they are sixteen. The vast surface of water constantly cools 
the air by its evaporation and removes the irksome dryness that in temperate 
rezions renders a less degree of heat insupportable. And finally, the constant 


winds blowing from the sea refresh and invigorate the system. 

‘According to observations made by Mr. Morris during the months of June 
July, and August, at the hours of 6 a. m,, 3p. m., and 8 p. m,, the mean tempera- 
ture for June was 70° 98’ Fahrenheit, the highest 86°, lowest 77°; for July the 


mean was 80° 54’, highest, 86°, lowest, 77°; for August the mean was 80° 92,’ high- 
est, 86°, lowest, 77°. The mean for thé three months was 80° 81’, and variation 
but 9°. I do not believe another spot upon the face of the earth can show a like 


result. This heat we never feit to be oppressive, except dining in state in black 
cloth coats Moreover, we were never incommoded by heat at night, and in- 
variably slept under a blanket. The reason for this and also for wearing flan- 
nel next the skin at all times, is, that in a very few weeks a person becowes so 
acclimated as to besensitive to a very slight degree of variation in the tempera- 
ture 

* This equality of temperature renders the climate of Para peculiarly favor- 
able to health. There is no kind of epidemic disease; people live to a good old 
age, and probably the average of life is as high as in the city of New York.’ 

Wallace, in his ‘** Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” says, 
page 128: 

‘Here the seasons are 60 modified as to render the climate one of the most 
agreeable in the world. During the whole of the dry season scarcely ever more 
than three days or a week passes without a slight thunderstorm and heavy 
shower, which comes on about 4 in the afternoon and by 6 has cleared off again, 
leaving the atmosphere de ightfully pure and cool, and all vegetable and animal 
life refreshed and invigorated. Had I only judged of the climate of Para from 
my first residence of a year, I might be thought to have been impressed by the 
novelty of the tropical climate; but on my return from athree years’ sojourn 
on the Upper Amazon and Rio Negro, I was equally struck with the wonderful 
freshness and brilliancy of the atmosphere andthe balmy mildness of the even- 
ings, which are certainly not equaled in any other part of the world I have 
visited.” 

Professor Agassiz and his wife were equally impressed, and speak in the fol 
lowing emphatic way about the climate : 

‘**We are very agreeably surprised in the climate here. I had expected from 
the moment of our arrival in the region of the Amazon to be gasping in a fierce 
unremitting, intolerable heat. Onthe contrary,the mornings are fresh. A walk 
or ride between 6 and 8 o'clock is always delightful, and though during the 
middle of the day the heat is certainly very great it cools off again toward 4 
o'clock, The evenings are delightful and the nightsalwayscomfortable. Even 
in the hottest part of the day the heat is not dead; there is always a breeze stir 
ring.”’ (*) 

Commodore Maury, in“ 





The Amazon and the Eastern Slopes of South Amer- 
fica,’’ gives the scientific reasons for the climatic conditions being so favorable 
They are due to the physical contiguration of the southern half of the conti 
nent and the trade winds, which, constantly blowing across wide reaches of the 
ocean, regulates the rain-fall and moderates the heat. 

The value of the commerce of the Amazon Valley was, in 1885, $30,000,000. Of 
its exports nearly 61 per cent. came to the United States. 


THE TOCANTINS WATERSHED. 








The Tocantins, usually classed as an affluent of the Amazon, has in reality no 
connection with the Amazon Valley proper. The physical characteristics of 
its watershed are entirely different. Ages ago the Tocantins emptied directiy 
into the sea, without mingling its floods with those ofthe Amazon. KButin time 
the channel, which cut off the Island of Marajo from the mainland, was formed, 
and a small part of the water of the Amazon found an exit by the Tocantins 
outlet. The Para mouth of the Amazon, so called, is the old channel of tlie 
Tocantins. The Tocantins has almost a due north course from its sources in the 
Pyrenneos Moun ains of Southern Goyaz, It has numerous tributaries flowing 
west from the highlands of the Provinces of Minas Geraes and Maranham, 

In an elevated, grassy plain, midway between the valleys of Sio Francisco 
and the Tocantins, two rivers take their rise in the same lagoon, one of which 
flows east into the Sdio Francisco, and the other west into the Tocantins. 

rhe MangabeiraSerra, which follows the course of the Toe intins, is flat-topped 
and breaks down in places on its west side, forming red sandstone cliffs resem 
bling those of Southern Utah. The Araguaya, which joins the Tocantins at the 
fifth degree of south latitude, about 350 miles from Para, has its sources also in 
the Pyrenneos Mountains, which extend into MattoGrosso, Its course isalsodue 
north, and itis separated from the Tocantins by a range of mountains. To the 
west the Araguaya Valley is, in turn, separated from the Xingu Valley by aserra 
which traverses Matto Grosso. The Rio das Mortes, one ofthe principal western 
tributaries of the Araguaya, is a great river that rises in central Matto Grosso, 
its principal source-stream springing from a plain where the head waters of the 
Paraguay have their origin. It is possible to go in a canoe from Para, 100 miles 
from the sea, by the Tocantins, the Araguaya, the Das Mortes, to the Paraguay, 
and down that river and the Parana to Buenos Ayres. 

The region drained by the Tocantins, the Araguaya, and their tributaries in- 
cludes nearly the whole of the Province of Goyaz, large parts of the Provinces 
of Maranhbam, Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso, and one-half of the Province of 











Para, Thesuperficial area of this great watershed can not be far short of 600,000 | 


square miles. Nine-tenths of this area is elevated table-lands, with great mount- 
ain ranges,and consequently there is no excessive heat and a perfectly salu- 
brious climate. In every respect it rivals the watershed of the Sdo Francisco, 
and in many others itis superior. Its mineral resources are as varied and as 
wonderful, The “chapada’’ east of the Tocantins, in Maranham and Minas 
Geraes, rivals the Serra do Mantiqueira in its gold veins and “ placers.”’ The 
Maranham River, which, with the Paranatinga, forms the Tocantins, is more 
than 500 miles in length, and for this distance traverses a gold field that was 
worked in spots a century ago by Portuguese miners, and yielded $50,000,000, 
The Maranham and its tributaries have over 3,000 miles of water courses, and, 
with searcely an exception, the lands drained are gold fields of unrivaled rich- 
ness, The Cayapo, the Claro, the Piloes, the Rio Grande, the Vermetho, the 
Das Mortes, some of the principal tributaries of the Araguaya, flow through gold 
and diamond yielding lands. These streams flow through a country which, 





* A Journey in Brazil, page 142, 
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until recently, were possessed by numerous and strong tribes of Indians. It ig 
only within a decade that these Indians have been brought under subjection 
and gathered into villages and Christianiz d. The Brazilian Indians are, un- 
like our North American savages, susceptible far more quickly to civilizing in- 
fluences and soon make fairagriculturists, As laborers they, in some branches 
of industry, : terable to Brazilians of the interior . 


The iron deposits of the Tocantins and Araguaya watershed are equal to 








those of the Sio Francisco region [here is scarcely a useful metal which is 
not found in Goyaz, and, on the headwaters of the Tocantins, a coal field of 
great extent has been recently discovered, The quality is superior, and it can 
be 


» transported by water to Para, where it will drive out Enziish coal 

But wonderful as are the mineral resources of this highly-favored region, its 
agricultural and pastoral resources are far more valuable. Extending trom the 
third degree of south latitude tothe twenty-first, the variety of products yielded 
by the soil can scarcely be enumerated. Good wheat can be grown in South- 
ern Goyaz, and sugar-cane thence northward requires to be replanted only 
once in eight years, The coffee tree, planted at military posts along the Ara- 
yruaya a half century ago, now grows wild, and the members of the Govern- 
ment commission, which surveyed the river in 1873, were astonished at the 
loads of berries on the uncultivated trees. Indian corn, beans, and mandioca 
four crops a year The mandioca is a tuber which, when grated, makes 
a coarse meal, the favorite substitute for bread among Indians and Brazilians. 
rhe national dish of the Brazilian is black beans and farinha, the meai of the 
mandioca, The juice of the mandioca makes tapioca, which we convert into a 
favorite dessert. 

The Tocontins-Araguaya country is a rolling campos, interspersed with for- 
ests, and is a natural pasturage land. Stock breed rapidly, the increase being 
phenomenal, and the herds of Goyaz are the chief support of the people. The 
breeds are inferior. They are the deteriorated offsprings of the animals carried 
to the interior by the miners of the early part of the eighteenthcentury. What 
little agriculture there is carried on now is of the rudest and worst description. 
If there is a plough used it is precisely similar to that of the Romans of the 
time of Ceesar—a forked stick, not even iron-shod. 

rhe natural products of the forests include every balsam, vegetable oil, drug, 
and dye-stuff known to Brazil. The cocoanut palm, the castanha, or Brazil nut, 
supply a part of the articles exported. The best rubber of the Amazon comes 
from the Lower Tocantins, and the Mangabeira rubber tree is found in great 
quantities on the Alto Tocantins. From this tree a superior article of rubber 
for commerce can be made by a new process of coagulation. The cabinet 
woods are almost innumerable, including rosewood, satinwood, and ebony. 

The Imperial Government and the provinces of Para and Goyaz have con- 
ferred extraordinary land privileges upon, and granted large sulisides to a 
North American company which is toe establish regular navigation on the To- 
cantins and Araguaya to connect the port of Para with Southern Goyaz. It is 
believed the development of this region will be greatly accelerated by this en- 
terprise, and the province of Para to encourage immigration, has appopriated 
$750,000 to be expended by the navigation company during five years. Once 
the gold and diamond fields of Southern Goyaz and Matto Grosso are rendered 
accessible from the sea by steam communication, bringing them within a few 
days of New York, a “rush” likethat to California, Australia, and South Africa 
will very probably follow. 

Che city of Para, only 100 miles from the ocean, with easy and safe entrance 
for the largest steamers, is the metropolis of all the region rendered tributary 
thereto by the water ways of the Amazon, which were estimated by Humboldt 
to aygregate 45,000 miles, and hence he fitly denominated that grand net-work 
the Mediterranean of South America. The population of Para is about 80,000. 
Is trade is that of an empire in extent, while in magnitude of transactions it 
rivals Rio de Janeiro. The rubber trade is second only to that ot coffee. 

Che province of Para is one of the most prosperous of the empire, and its cus- 
tom-house receipts come next to those of the port of Rio de Janeiro. Without 
delt the province of Para shows a million of milreis to the credit side of its 
ledger. 

















BRAZIL'S SOUTHERN WATERSHED. 





The southern watershed of Brazil includes practically all the provinces of 
Paranda, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul, the greater part of the prov- 
ince of Sio Paulo, a considerable part of the province of Minas Geraes, about 
one-sixth of the province of Goyaz, and a quarter of the proyince of Matto 
Grosso, An immense number of streams, great and small, pour their waters 
into the Uruguay, the Parana, and the Paraguay, and the combined flood finds 
its way to the sea through the River Plate. The northern part of this immense 
watershed isthe southern side of the great Serra Vertentes. But this Verten- 
tes, which means water-divide, is not in any sense a range of mountains, It is 
simply, onthe south side, a gentle-sloping plain, cut by stream courses. Through 
o Paulo and Southern Minas Geraes it is *‘campos”’ land, with strips of tim- 
ber along the streams, and sometimes ‘‘sertoes,’’ sandy ridges, covered with 
thickets of serubby trees, In Parand, Catharina, and Rio Grande do Su! there 
are great forests of the long-leaf pine—a lumber region par excellence. There are 
also great grass-covered plains in these provinces, and here cattle-raising has 
flourished on a scale comparable to thatof the pampas of the Argentine Repub 
licand Uruguay. New railways are opening communication with the interior 
from the coast, immigration has set in, and a new erahas dawned. Agricultural 
colonies are established and are forming. A revolution is being silently, slowly, 
but none the less surely effected, 

The province of Sio Paulo was settled by a sterling, energetic, enterprising 
race, the best Portuguese blood. Their descendants have been worthy of such 
sires. The ancient Paulistas were ruthless, even cruel, as all strong races ar« 
when planted inanewcountry. They were gold-seekers and also slave-hunters. 
They fought Indians with the object of first possessing the land and its hidden 
treasures,and then to capture slaves who could ve made to work the goid 
*placers.”” When Portuguese newcomers, imitating the example of the Paul- 
istus, penetrated to the highlands of Minas Geraes in search of gold they were 
welcomed to bloody encounters, All through the interior the frequent occur- 
ring rivers of death—Rios das Mortes—attested the fierceness of the contest that 
greed incited. The vice-royal government had a hard time of it keeping the 
peace and collecting the “ royal fifth.” Across the grand plateau of Brazil, from 
the Serra do Mar to the Bolivian Andes, the Paulistas led the way in search of 
new gold fields. The story,as told in ‘* Relatorios”’ and “‘Itinerarios,” left by 
the ancient Paulista leaders, is as exciting and entertaining as the romances of 
Rider Haggard. 

The city of Sio Paulo, the capital of the province, was the pride of the Paul- 
istas. Fierce and ruthless as the old pioneers were, they did not neglect the 
cultivation of the gentler humanities, and the university founded has continued 
the chief seat of belle-lettres in the Empire. The spirit of sturdy independence 
manifested during colonial days survives unimpaired. The glamour of trans 
planted royalty, the tinsel and frippery of the court transferred from Lisbon t 
Rio de Janeiro, had no attractions for the bold and independent patriots of Sao 

*aulo. Their leaders were the first to insist upon independence, and when Dom 
Pedro Primero, after yielding and accepting a constitutional crown, attempted 
to wield power unconferred, the Paulistas were foremost in demanding abdica- 
tion. Dom Pedro Segundo, succeeding upon the retirement of his father to 
Portugal, was an infant, and a regency reigned in his name. Giving offense, 
the regeney was abolished and Dom Pedro Segundo at fourteen became a re- 
sponsiblesovereign. During all these troublesome times one family of Sio Paulo, 
the Andradés, was conspicuous for its patriotism, its fearlessness, and ite wu- 
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romoprising integrity Three brothers, state n of greatability : v i is been fa v ed , a ha tis 
ing fidelity to principle, two of them were banished from the E re and ré ‘ Ww i »t yreat u ‘ 
called by the demands of the people rt tl be ranked a \ va Ww i =t rt sa 
the world’s foremost champions of lib« of h : I " W rre - “ 
trusted at times with great power, they : ) c their t 3 Sado Pa M ak va 
and died poor. The same virtues have! 1eir dants und Arag yas I ‘ eft . : 
and the Andradés of to-day, although poor, are universally esteemed, and ha ion of Bra I te 
been frequently honored by the Emper ra backed bs ‘ 

rhe province of Sio Paulo is the most ressive and its prosperit $ great ilo and Para ; . : 
It has more than a thousand miles of railways It} rally promotes i late minister of stat aft * t i 
tion and makes generous provision for the In rants One of the I t nt rs t \i vana - se i 
roads built in Brazil was that from the port SantostoS&o Paulo. Itw i k | of I a, the : t N 
o reat difficulty, climbing over the coast ridge at an elevat 1 of re < sted cham} 1 a a Ara 
3.000 feet. The cost was enormous, but the return is bee my t i < < 4 2 
vestment. The railroad from Sao Paulo to Rio dé o, an English « r = ‘ ‘ - 
prise, has for years netted 17 per cent. on the cay ploved Che Y As great as tl changes : h 

~ oY s ») fat } i I Sical obsLA S$ to th | 4 3s bra A 
crop of Sio Paulo is very large, and plantations are inted we ird i ee : 
the new lands brought into market by the extension « e Mogyana railw “ ee eee ” ee ee ' 
The port of Santos is second to Rio de Janeiro in « ipments i ex e - d ” ay ; 7 com eo ingens “seg 
ports of the province have hat led durin ist seven }y I , . : ‘ a and eenth . . ¥ : 
: . ' sec ; 4 seand t r ss vyand $ activ 

1881 they were valued , and in 1887 at 222.4 I ‘ tensiatieiets - amie: waded _ Had 
30,000 igimigrants came ry e during 1887 ' ‘ ‘ x a . 

The ¢ity of Sao Paul ation re than 100,000. It is delig — rdowr rue sates fs as ty — ee 
fully situated on the easter1 fthe g lateau, and the days area uvs | ‘ ould hav een th st pow orle I es ' 
pleasant and the nights cool, It is well | the streets paved. and : \ i the ¢ aust ay ich itot i ra [ \ ) 
fect drainage Street railways afford accommodation to residents of « ry by dent Of HIStory i \ + s . : ? 
quarter, It isa busy, bustling, thriving city, and has a grand fut i ‘ itstript . Pp 7 . a: . : , a 
tension of the Mogyana Ra ad to Southern Goraz is only a quest es * “ , : 0 7 
comparatively short time When completed it will make the fa por i 4 prejua $3 1 was too ‘ 
of the empire tributary to Sio Paulo MOVES SFOS NO & it — , . ” 

Parana has a railway completed from the port of Paranagua to Curitiba ) ew tl a : 1 
miles long Che extension of this line to the interior is being constr i. j rhe ry of gold Ary . o . " - : 
Rio Grande do Sul has four lines of railway, the Porto Alegeré and Har } Sums to be quickly W W \ ‘ ‘ 
he Porto Ale » and Itaqui, the Southern Brazilian Rio Grande do Sul, and | tremendous energy, and super ! lena ) neve 
the Urug ana These are all English enterprises, and although incomplete | ““e/ess the cause w -% 7 , , , 
are givin ry satisfactory returns. It is believed by the best i: it t and the Bra | s. The hirs : 
it will not be long before Southern Brazil will show a phenomenal y- | Bre at wealth, dominated and suvor , ; 
ea | ests of count of fa vy, of t ‘ sregarded ra i 

THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE RETARDED DEVELOPMENT 5 ng. rhe rapa y of the ( wn, ¢ the « roya i 
I i es 1 gree DO Ww ~ ‘ 

The causes ofthe long continued undevelopment ofthe great plat iof B mn of € r buted sia é 
are not difficult to comprehend when the topography of the country is unde I l. In 1 rt i vea | i | 
stood. res, hugs e Atlantic coast, the few great ~ I i e was I - ‘ 
exte ind the obst ons in these have been until é ad vit ey; er I ’ 
rece b r to progress westward I I on t is t f . ad i 
of P« streme, and it was not until the roval fa v es t ther tos 1 f 2 i alw i ‘ i 
fled t of its European possessions by Napoleo | s to \ wers the i » i 
that friend, obtained unrestrained trad s é t ld 
latic 3 e independence of Brazil was declared t t s yt v 
influence ninated her commercial p y for m I ‘ g ‘ t 
y* irs t t wa 1 i I I 

Upon the discovery of gold, at the beginning of the eighteenth century i tl nated in eir ¢€ “ resist ¢ i 
provinces of Sdio Paulo and Minas Ge and a half century later in I . ly d ‘ er s fled tot ‘ sible 
inces of Goyaz and Matto Grosso, a rush of gold-seekers followed But no Para t iM 3 t J s 
cultural development accompanied or succeeded the mining era. Ther ( arani I a fthe R ri ‘ f 
were slave-hunters as well as gold-seekers. rst the Indians re s i y 3 i to the 1 t t ‘ vs 
and those iping death were put to work n the “‘p cers rhe Port é pless ¢ ara Ss W sof | 
traders to the coasts of frica brought negroes by the tens of thousands, who | s of thous Is ix Oo } r 
were hurried to the mining districts as fastas they arrived. A il 0sses Sdo | ‘ linas ¢ I ed 
the seacoast was paralyzed by the drawing away of slaves to wash f £ i fering, t att i go \ bra ‘ 
the interior During three-quarters of a century some « the riche g i ess deta ! J yi 
‘‘placers’’ of Minas Geraes and Sio Paulo were systematically ‘ ed i aca ist ‘ 

*xhausted A limited .of Goyaz and Matto Grosso was explored i grea ided 

quantities of gold obtained along a few streams. Diamonds w \ Ss save that ‘ i - 
in Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso, and thereupon the Governmen WW Ww lé »w i I 
Portugal took absolute possession of the diamantiferous reg and gress S i <t ‘ s y 

and egress were solely by permits given by the intendente of diamond t ¥ ed, sla i p ure i the 

Troops guarded every trail and by-way and the penalty of disobedience f é t to ge id to ‘ i 
interdicting orders was death The government worked the diamond es S | ed 

by slaves and fixed its own price for their hire from their owners, Gold was i i i s bra 

ing was prohibited, and over vast regions of Minas Geraes, beginning l ) 4 j 4 h s of 

all industry, save that conducted under government supervision, was | to t ‘ t 

The same thing occurred twenty years later in Goyaz and Matto Gross ‘ t 

All communications with the seacoast was by pack-mules. Even t I ~ ‘ t rve i ea 
saries of life,even the provisions on which the miners subsiste¢ lof } i s g 
ported across the Serras do Mar, Mantique and Espinhaco by nu t + ‘ \ I ] to-d m 1 he 
It was not till 1867 that a fairly good turnpike road was constructed across < 3 : 5 ( 4 1 be scte I j 
Serra do Mar and the Sierra Mantiqueira, and the stage-coach travel between j e « I ié st I I j 
Rio de Janeiro and the eastern edge of Minas Geraes, in three days, made | ~ d of t ited 
- ly The exhaustion of the richest gold *placers,” the royal work yr of } i 3 ag s fly go the 1 P \ i¢ é I 

ond fields,the political troubles, beginning in 1800 and continuing I Z Now Braz ows earing 
nearly depopulated the little of the vast interior of Brazil which had be« ‘ he isting trade In 1853 pub me t l 
ed during the mining era. States to id ot our Gove nent coer ¢ eas ww st I t 
» yield of the limited era of gold “ placers” worked,and of the diamond the« g of the Amaz to free na at In 1867 Brazil of he 
, Was something fabulous. Atleast $1,400,000,000 of gold was extracted i l 1 t ‘ a free ghw ill the i i scl - 
00,000 worthof diamonds. But Brazil was only the poorer theref I to the state I y Free schools are. as 
en no permanent ag icultural development of the interior eve é tio \ Braz an i one f tl distinguished Andra 
f the 1coast provinces was not very greatly accelerat« luated att No ul ¢ f é f New York, and is 

Phe Crown exacted one-fifth of all the gold won, and Portuguese advent < yrmal : sy n Braz er the special patrona 
carried off still more. Reckless extravagance was everywhere the ru and 
f ckly accumulated were speedily dissipated. The old miners wer: THE AROLITION « \VERY 
an adventurous, energetic, reckless, extravagant race. Their descendants - ery 1s dé Y ici pa n law of 1s \ ‘ 
poverished, without slaves, were too proud to work and too poor to attempt } ifter all cl d bef i re ! 
any greatmining works. or nearly three-quarters of a century the people « sla ind ma over sixty years of ag i 
the interior simply maintained a mere existence. There was noattempt at dee age to alx a 158 At that Arne 
mining, and beyond washing along the borders of streams with the batea f of immed 1 begat : I : 
pan), no “ placer’? washing was done. Hydraulic mining was unknown to | t iced in the ities in 18s Aff ac ¢ 
Brazil, and a “little giant” hasnever been tried inthe Empire. Imn is siled to pass,the sup] t received t 
of Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso are covered with virgin * pla I at hand 
and await exploitation. Burton says the whole extent of the Serra Es ) The ) cause b nd this , 
is undoubtedly diamantiferous, but, save the Jiquitinhonha region M as t co im Zz ins to att g ] 
aes, and Lencoes and Sincora, in Bahia, it has not been intelligent ~ ‘ i 16 tremend : t 

rhe mines of Diamantina, in Matto Grosso, yielded in a! ven ‘ ] e from the an intr i ig eA 
umber of gems, but, excepting at one or two places n the rivers ¢ R \ I I I ! i Te ers 
es, no regular diamond mining was ever attempted in Goyaz I ¢ ) ‘ during 15%5 and 6, and t AbDor : 
vas more than a century ago, and hostile Indians compelled the abandonm: - 4 p had proved far - ) ‘ y t 
of the ttempt The region of the Cayapo River, in both Goyaz and Matt 
Grosso, is richin diamonds, as the occasional arrivals thence of precio is stones I » ia one ot tt t progre and influent tine 
n Rio de Janeiro demonstrate, but only afew white men, fugitives from justice t a work of immediate emancipation by ca ig tog 
have even visited the lo LiL} rsand proposing to give a their slaves freedom forthw 2 
he barrier which the coast ranges presented to the development of the vast for a system of free labor rhe proposal was adopted it 
interior of Brazil has but recently been overcome. There are now more than f rhey remained on the old plantations and, as free laborers 
5,000 miles of railway in operation and nearly 4,900 miles in course of construc- | tter and more reliable workmen than they had been while slaves I rhe 
tion. Long lines of river navigation in Minas Geraes and Sfio Paulo will sup- | sand their neighbors had no trouble in getting their coffee t 


plement the railways of those provinces, but still only the edge of th« 
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1 | and once the news of this movement reached Italy, imn 4 to flock 
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1} ce to I uring 1887 more than thirty } 
came from Italy and Portugal and found employmentin that province. The 
abolition of slavery, so far as Sio Paulans were concerned, was settled. 





The example of the Prados was followed, and during the last three months of 
1857 at least 100,000 slaves were manumited,. During the first three months of 
1855 nearly 30,000immigrants came into the province, and the large slave-holding 
provinces of Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, Bahia, and Pernambuco began to 


#ee that if they did not get from under the incubus of slavery they would be 
left far behind, and, singular to say, what had not before been generally per- 
reived, the rapid progress the provinces of Parana, Santa Cathirina, and Rio 
Grande do Sul were making, began to be universally talked about. There were 
noslaves in these provinces, and as railroads were builtasmall but steady stream 
of immigration flowed in; agriculture, which had been largely abandoned years 
ago for pastoral pursuits was beginning to revive, and the trade of these south- 
ern provinces was found to have grown enormously in a few years 

The movement for immediate emancipation which had begun in the prov- 
ince of Sio Paulo spread to other provinces. The people of Minas Geraes, 
that immense region so wonderfully rich in soil and mineral wealth and fa- 
vored with a delightful climate,saw,in the example of their neighbors of Sio 
Paulo, their own means of industrial redemption. They not only began to 
emancipate their slaves, but made liberal overtures for immigrants. Their 
provincial assembly appropriated large sums to defray the cost of bringing in 
immigrants, and petitioned the Lmperial Government to survey public landsto 
be given to the newcomers. 

The planters of the province of Rio de Janeiro were the only laggards in this 
great movement. They persisted in decrying it, and insisted that the immediate 
emancipation of slaves would demoralize the labor system and bankrupt all 
coffee planters. But they could not stem the tide, and their slaves began to run 
away toSfio Paulo and Minas Geraes. ‘The provincial assembly had to act. It 
authorized the sale of the Leopoldina Railroad, and provided a large fund for the 
promotion of immigration. 

The registration of slaves completed in January, 1888, showed that only about 
600,000 remained, at least 400,000 having been set free by the popular movement 
begun in So Paulo. There is notin the history of any people a more splendid 
example of magnanimous liberality than that exhibited by the majority of the 
slaveholders of Brazil. 

But while it was settled beyond peradventure that slavery must be uncondi- 
tionally abolished by legislative enactment, still many politicians feared to un- 
dertake the task. They doubted whether a free labor system could be substi- 
tuted immediately, and feared the consequences which would follow a general 
demoralization of the entire agricultural industry of the country. 

‘The conservative ministry in power hesitated and failed to grasp the oppor- 
tunity presented for gaining political immortality. It manifested no disposi- 
tion to prepare abill providing for immediate emancipation, andthe people b2- 
gan to insist upon a change of ministers. Thedemand was loud and persistent 
for Antonio da Silva Prado, ex-minister of agriculture, commerce and public 
works, who had started the immediate emancipation movement in Sio Pau'o, 
tg be called ma ministry. Butthat gentleman was modest, and su sied 
Joi » Alfredo Correa d@’Oliveira for prime m ter, who was authorized by 
the princess regent to form a cabinet. Choosing the post of finance minister 
himsclf, Pereira was called to the foreign office, Prado to the department of 
agriculture, ecommerce and public works, Ferreira Vianna to the department of 
justice, Almeida and Silva to the war and navy departments. 

It was a strong ministry, and when the general assembly met, May 3, a bill 
was presented to the chamber of deputies abolishing slavery It passed as 
rapidly as the forms to be observed permitted, and went to the Senate Phat 
body, to add to the impressiveness of its action, called a special session for Sun- 
day to consider and adopt the measure. By the l4th of May, eleven days after 
the meeting of the general assembly, the act of emancipation had become a 
law by receiving the approval of the princess regent. The Emperor, whose 
dearest wish was to see slavery abolished, had been compelled last year to seek 
rest in Europe, and simultaneous with the receipt of the news of the aeccom- 
plishment of that great work was stricken by paralysis. He has recovered suf- 
ficiently, it is hoped now, to return to Brazil and celebrate in the cathedral of 
Rio de Janeiro, where he was baptized, Te Dewm for this crowning glory of his 
long reign 

The abolition of slavery, the great works of internal improvement completed 
and in course of construction, have prepared the way for the incoming of vast 
numbers of immigrants, and the development of the immense interior of the 
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empire. 
An English writer, entirely competent to speak with authority about Brazil, 
says 


**\Vhen one glances back only a few years, and compares the then utier want 
of national public enterprise with the present actual state of affairs, it is mar- 
velous to see what has been done by national capital, science, and work in 
railways, sicam-ship companies, tramways, telegraphs, telephones, commercial 
and industrial undertakings, besides the institution of scientific and art socie- 
ties. Itis an awakening from the great relapse that followed the evanescent 
and fictitious national prosperity of the old days, a recovery from the crisis that 
in comparison with that of the slave and the financial questions are mere baga- 
telles ; for it was a crisis that temporarily ruined the country, body and soul. 
Now look at the long list of undertakings by native capital, by native engi- 
neers and builders; and by means of the increased facilities for communication 
and traveling the people go farther away from the narrow circle of their vil- 
lages and their ideas become enlarged.” * 

Why should not the future of Brazil be assured? It is true that the climate 
of the coast lowlands are hot and fevers prevail in places. But the death rate 
of Rio de Janeiro is less relatively than that of London or New York. The 
climate of the coast is more endurable than that of Louisiana. And the climate 
of the grand plateau of Brazil is delightfully pleasant, and can not be excelled 
for healthfulness, Four-fifths of Brazil is plateau. It is a vast expanse of roll- 
ing “campos,” traversed by grand mountain ranges, and cut by the valleys of 
mighty rivers, The natural resources, whether agricultural, pastoral, or min- 
eral, are incomparably superior to any other like extent of the earth's surface. 

it requires no gift of prophecy to foretell that this immense and delightfully 
situated region will attract an immigration rivaling, to a large extent, that 
which has so largely contributed to the growth and progress of the Unitéd 
States. It cannot be otherwise. This is an age of steam and clectricity, of gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge. The masses of mankind are moving steadily in 
one direction with irresistible momentum—the improvement of their condi- 
tion. The tide of immigration from Europe during the past year is unprece- 
dented. What is the impelling cause? The political condition of Europe does 
not afford a satisfactory explanation. “The face of the poor” has been held 
closer to the grinding process even in modern times, The iron-shod juggernaut 
of * military necessity’ has been quite as ruthless in the past as it is now, with- 
oes Commis g an exodus like that of 1887. The dynamic force is wide-spread gen- 
erai intelligence 

‘The United States has been the promised land toward which all eyes were 
turned, but how long will we continue to attract “‘ bread-winners” and “ bread- 
growers? Already we are becoming circumspect. It is time, because we have 
a “labor problem"’ of our own. Moreover, pradence dictates that we take 
thought of the future needs of our own people, We have no longer an immense 
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tine Republic and Southern Brazil. For the last three years ov« l 
thousand Italians a year have landed at Buenos Ayres, The phen ros- 
perity of the Argentine Kepublic is largely due to this influx of Italian ttlers 
They come largely from the north of Italy, and are of the peasant-farmer class 

are industrious, thrifty, and worthy people. The Spanish Basques are a simi- 
lar class,and make good citizens, The unwise policy of the Ar sub 

lic in selling its public land in great tracts by the hundreds of sto 
speculators has resulted in speculative values for in the Itis 
becoming difficult for immigrants to obtain cheap lands inthe and 








the tide of immigration is turning to Brazil and the southern countries. Du 
ing the last six months of 1887 the arrivals of immigrants at Santos and Rio de 
Janeiro averaged over one thousand a week. The arrivals for the first six 
months of 1888 have been over forty-eight thousand. Nearly if not quite onc 
hundred thousand immigrants will tind homes in Brazilthis year. Under wise 
laws and an enlightened and liberal government the future of Brazil as a great 
state will be assured, 
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SPEECH 


BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


HON. 


vo . . > . —_ ore aerr A Oe die] 
OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 12, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the special order for July 12 (being 
numerous private sion bills allowing pensions greater than provided by the 
general pension laws)— 


Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The special order for this evening exhibits ina strik- 
ing degree the need of revision and codification of our pension laws. 

Ostensibly the highest rate to which any ofilicer is entitled under the 
general law, even of the grade of a general officer, is $30 per month, 
and therefore the highest rate to which any widow is entitled. And 
yet we are constantly passing private pension bills granting $35, $40, 
$50, $75, and even $100 per month; and we do this without uniform- 
ity or system, without equality or equity, without any known or un- 
known rule or modus, without rhyme or reason, according to the elo- 
quence of the plea, the strengthof the written report, or the sympathy 
of the passing hour. It is against this unsystematic and anomalous 
procedure of granting pensions that I desire to enter my protest. 

[ do not claim to be less blameworthy than my brother members, for 
I have voted for many of these anomalous bills. But it seems to me 
that the time has come for reform. 

If the widow of a brigadier-general ought to have $50 per month, 
then let us make that the law and send the claimant to the Pension 
Office. 

If the widow of a major-general ought to have $75 or $100 permonth, 
then let us fix that amount by general enactment, and not be pension- 
ing the widows of officers of the same grade all the way from $360 to 
$2,000 per year. 

It was to meet justsuch an ill-regulated and unregulated condition of 
affairs that in the early days of the session I introduced the following 
bill: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Commissioner of Pensions, together with two 
members of the House of Representatives, to be designated by the Speaker of 
the House, and two members of the Senate, to be designated by the President 
of the Senate, shall constitute a commission on revision of pension laws; and 
it shall be the duty of said commission to carefully collate, compile, revise, and 
codify all existing pension laws of the United States so as to exhibit clearly all 
existing classes of pensioners and the rates of pension paid to each class; also 
all the different rates of pension paid to invalid pensioners, and the nature of 
the disabilities for which such rates are paid, and the basis upon which the 
various degrees of disability are computed; also what further legislation is re- 
quired to make the pension laws systematic, uniform, and just. They shall 
also report whether any rate for widows’ pensions should be established by 
general enactment higher than $30 per month, and whether the benefit of the 
pension laws ought to be extended to any class or classes of those who have 
served, or may serve, in the military or naval service of the United States not 
at present embraced within the provisions of existing pension laws. 

Sec, 2. That said commission shall report at the next regular session of Con- 
gress upon all the matters referred to them, and with their report they shall lay 
before Congress such recommendations as their investigations shall suggest in 
regard to such legislation as may be required to make the pension laws sys- 
tematic, uniform, equal, and just. 

Src. 3. That said commission shall employ aclerk and stenographer and such 
other clerical assistance as may be necessary, and all proceedings, evidence, 
hearings, and arguments had, taken, or made before them shall be taken down 
and reduced to wriling and reported to Congress with, and as an appendix to, 
their report. 

Sec. 4. That said commission shall have power to sit during the recess of 
Congress, to require the attendance of persons and the production of papers, 
and to administer oaths, ; 

Sec. 5, That the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 13 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for tle necessary expenses of said commission, to be paid upon the 
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le] ice, the virili ! ry of a people is, t ‘ 
anevil. Whatever tends t ta money price upon patriotism i 
blessing. But wecan always afford to bejust, and overcaution 
not lead us to injustice. 
Our pension system is the growth of a quarter of a century 
vn up piece-meal, according to the changing opinions or 
nations of successive Congresses. 
lacks in symmetry, in logical arrangement, and in ] og 
wl tem sadly needs digestion and assimilation; t 
2 work yuld be intrusted to friendly hands, and not t 
who ly see the system crippled. 
But its id incongrui this is still the mos 
pension system, especially to the private soldier, that has ever ¢ 


inder any government. 
This system in 
ITS UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE IS RIGHT AND JUST 
It is founded upon the truth that all can better bear the 
losses of war than the few. 
For instance, a w 





> gives her husband to the service of 








She loses her natural supporter and protector. The nation receiy 
benefit. 

It is only right that the nation shall share the widow’s | 

ttance to keep her from the pinchings of want. 

The Government does not undertake to compensate or make g 
whole loss, but only to mitigate it to some extent. 

A father gives himself to defend his country, and his child: 
left fatherless. Can not that country for which he died divide 

] 


hi 


$3 count? 


those orphans their loss in support and education better than they 


bear it alone? 





He has become disabled for self-support. 


e soldier returns from the war maimed and crippled, ot 
in health, to drag out a weary existence through vears of 


su 


Is it not just and equitable that the sixty millions of people 1 


oy peace, progress, and prosperity in part throngh his sac 
out of an overflowing Treasury, contribute to keep him 
want? 

But suppose that 
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own become incapable of self-support, and yet can not dis 
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months, and has been honorably discharged, has without fault 
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! in Grant’stwo terms. President Cleveland has approved 183 per cent. 
1 han Hayes, and over 17 per cent. more than Garfield and Arthur com- 


{herefore we are to understand that Cleveland is four times as good 
a friend of the soldier as Grant was, twice as good a friend as Hayes, 

| a better friend than “‘Garfield and Arthur combined ’’—though, 

poor Garfield never had a chance to either approve or disapprove a 
ingle pension bill, it is hard to see what his name is brought in for, 
un! to delude 

rhis statement is understood to have been made under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Pensions, who is a lawyer. He is certainly 
gh to understand what constitutes a departure from the 
‘The Commissoner understands perfectly that the 





issue 10 plead ng 


issue is not how many private pension bills have been approved by the | 


several administrations, but, so far as that class of pensions is concerned, 
in what proportion of cases presented to each Executive did he act 
favorably upon them, and in what proportion unfavorably. 
Otherwise it might be said that as Garfield never approved any pri- | 
vate pension bill, therefore he was wholly opposed to private pension 
legislation. But when it is answered that none were ever presented to 
him for approval, and therefore he could not approve them, it may be 
replied that he had just as much to do with the number presented to 
him as any other president had to do with the number presented to | 
him. Commissioner Black is well aware that during the entire period 
considered, except a portion of Grant’s term and two years of Arthur’s, | 
at least one branch of Congress and during a part of the time both 
ranches were Democratic, and controlled absolutely the number of 
private pension bills presented to the President. If President Hayes 
approved only 303 such acts, it was because a Democratic House per- | 
mitted only 303 to be presented to him. 
If during his term President Arthur approved only 736, it was be- | 
cause that was all that Congress sent him to approve. If during his 
cight years President Grant approved only 575, it was because he did | 
not have the opportunity to approve more, except in three cases where | 


the proposed pensioners were deserters, and five cases in which the bills 


were returned for the benefit of the pensioners themselves. 


THE ACCOUNT STANDS THUS: 


Dis- 


Approved approved, 


Grant eee . oere abe 575 


NINE, nccccevensceves séovsp acneseneiwenias nedopadeieesessvesteaseudanile 307 


Arthur ; : nin 736 





Or three Republican Presidents disapproved 1 in 538 

Now, how stands it with President Cleveland? During the first two 
years of his administration Congress sent to him for approval 949 acts. 
The Constitution (Article I, section 7, clause 2) directs that ‘‘If he (the 


President) approve (an act) he shall sign it.’’ Therefore if he does not 


sign he does not approve. 


Of these 949 acts, President Cleveland— 


Vetoed and returned..,............006 . 124 
Disapproved without returning..........cccccccrccsescsesrcsseereccegeeccasosscaesccssesscsce sce . 156 
Pocketed and defeated.. 4 noupdebtiakenhiéanhesedeineeeenstseeleabegaibe nail aecenth dieatiile 
Total disapproved..........0s00+- 281 
ADDTOVES ANG BIGVOA.... crcccersrcccecscrvcsrscvesesenses sconce soonensocte svbesoessneneeces wassncsevewpe 668 


Or he disapproved 1 act for every 2.37 that he approved, or nearly 1 
in 3. Republican vetoes, lin 538; Democratic vetoes, 1 in 3.37; in the 
ratio of 1 to 160. So much for this piece of Democratic special pleading. 

In this statement of vetoes I have not included the fifteen Senate 
pension bills and the thirty-two House pension bills (making forty- 
seven in all) which President Cleveland has vetoed during the present 
session of Congress, 

During twenty-four years of Republican administration, extending 
from Lineoln to Arthur, inclusive, there were but eight vetoes of pen- 
sion bills—all by President Grant—five of which were in the interest 
of the beneficiary of the bills. 


In three sessions of Cleveland’s administration the pension vetoes | 


already number 171, without counting the 157 disapprovals where the 
bills were allowed to become law without the President’s signature. 
Thererore we make this comparison: 

Vetoes of pension bills in twenty-four Republican years, 8, or 1 in 
three years. 

Vetoes of pension bills in three Democratic years, 171—171 in three 
years 

I should think farther comment unnecessary. 

But, Mr. Speaker, 


THE REAL ISSUE 
8 not so narrow as this. It is very much broader and more compre- 
hensive. The real question is to which of the two great parties, in the 
light of history and reason, can the soldiers of the Republic most safely 
intrust their interests. It is an undoubted proposition that any cause 
can be most safely intrusted to the hands of its friends, not merely those 





| the war was 2,859,132. 
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who profess for the time to be friends, but those who are allied by the 
| bands of sympathy and participation in that cause. 
| My first proposition is that the Democratic party is by its very con- 
| stitution disqualified to successfully deal with the pension question, 
| In discussing this question it will be necessary to refer to some facts 
| that are not pleasant to recall, but which can not be avoided, because 
| they are facts. In 1860 there was a great schism in the Democratic 
| party. That division was substantially upon sectional lines. ‘The De- 
| mocracy of the North supported Douglas; the Democracy of the South 
| supported Breckinridge. This schisin produced the very result that it 
| was designed by those who created it to produce; it afforded the pretext 
| for secession, and resulted in war. Secession and rebellion in their 
| leadership and in their controlling influences were wholly Democratic. 
| This statement is not palatable, but it is true. 

The Democrat who struck secession struck an old Democratic doc- 
trine, proclaimed in the resolutions of 1798; and more than that, he 
struck his old political associates. 

The North was by a vast majority Republican. The South was 
overwhelmingly Democratic. Then there arose, in the North, a new 
division among Democrats, and they were classed as ‘‘ War Demo- 
crats’’ and ‘* Peace Democrats.”’ 

The Republicans were all of one kind; they were all for sustaining 
the Government, and for restoring the national authority in every 
State and over every acre of land within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Hence 

THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
were by a very large preponderance Republican. 

My friend and colleague from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY], in his re- 
marks pending the passage of the Logan and Blair pension bills, un- 
dertook to show that there must have been a very large proportion of 
the Union armies made up of Democrats, by comparing the Repub- 
lican vote of 1860 with the number of enlistments during the war. 
My colleague printed elaborate tables to show that the Republican 
vote of 1860 was 1,866,352, while the number of enlistments during 
The inference he would draw is that there 
| were about as many Democrats as Republicans in the Union Army. 
Now, no one is disposed to deny that a large number of the ‘‘ Doug- 
| Jas Democrats’’ enlisted in the Union Army. But very few ‘‘ Breck- 
| inridge Democrats’’ did. My colleague makes two fundamental and 
important errors. First in supposing that 2,859,132 represents the 
| number of persons who enlisted in the Union Army; and, second, in 
| assuming that the number of Republican voters is a measure of the 


-| number of Republican soldiers. In regard to the first it may be said 
— | that while there were over 2,800,000 enlistments, there were, as near 


| as can be ascertained, only 2,063,000 different persons enlisted. Hun- 
dreds of thousands re-enlisted, and thousands enlisted a third, and 
many even a fourth time. 

In regard to the second error, my colleague would not have fallen 
| into it if he had been himself in the Army, or had been old enough at 
| the time to be personally conversant with the facts. In many regi- 
ments a majority of the soldiers were under twenty-one years of age, 
and in nearly all a large proportion were not voters. Because of these 
two radical errors my colleague’s tables are absolutely worthless fo1 
| determining the point at issue. 

We have no complete statistics to determine this question, but we 
have partial figures which will aid us. In the Presidential election of 
1864 twelve States provided by law for taking the 

VOTE OF THEIR SOLDIERS 
in the field. Michigan was one of these States. She sent commis- 
| sioners to all her regiments in the field, and, as far as possible, to her 
voters in hospital. ‘The Democratic candidate for President was Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan, a Union soldierof unusual popularity. There 
can be no doubt that he drew the full Democratic soldier vote. 























The result of this vote was as follows: 
Lincoln, Clella 
State, | Repab- | McClellan, 
lias. emocrat, 
I ai siiseius niciecinineablinhtsabisediinthceticrissnsssectesinabeasiseusdeniaenes | 4, 174 741 
New Hampaltire.......cc.cccccccersccsorsvcccccccseccsceeee ° - 2, 066 | 6% 
} Vermont. Seeseus 243 19 
Pennsy!vania 26, 712 12, 339 
Maryland .... 2, 800 321 
|} Kentucky .. 1,194 

| Ohio........0+ on 41, 146 9 
Michigan. 9, 402 | 2, 959 
TOW. . .00ccccscccccecess0eeseee seves 15, 178 1, 364 
WIRSORSEN 2.000 crececiccrecsceses 11, 372 2, 455 
Kansas .... 3, 876 43 
EE, vathithiiconscusnbircoviirtihent sussteessevervectenbtnkeieeebismnts | 2, 600 237 
ND sis Ssh Lecerescalindacpensiciedtiscababithas pintiiinia Eee | 4, 291 

| i 





In an aggregate vote of 154,054 the Republican vote was almost four- 
fifths of the whole. Of course these figures embrace only a small por- 
tion of the Union Army: but they constitute the accessible fighting ma- 
terial of these twelve States at that time. At the time of that election 
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Every 








s a Democratic State Scarcely a single Republican come 

th | the re Alabama has 10 Represe1 

DX s5] esentatives, all Democrats; | 

2 e€0 has 10 (elected by about 27,000 vot 

Dr ( s; Louisiana has 6, all Democrat Texas has 1] all D 
f crats; South Carolina has 7, all Democrats: N¢ Ua I 

whom 7 are Democrats: Tennessee has 10, of whom 8 are Det 





Virginia alone breaks in on this solidity with 3 Democrats, 6 | 
cans, and 1 Independent; but in her State government she 
the rest. Outof the 170 Democrats in the House 105 are 
former slave States and 65 from the former free States. 


The majority of these Representatives served in the Confederat 





They put heart and life and soul into that cause, and no 
struggled more bravely or more desperately than the It 


heroic age. 

Let us grant for the sake of this arg 
forever lost. ‘That it is buried beyond all hope, and t 
are given to the moths. Let us grant that our country is th ( 
try, our flag their flag, our honor their honor. Grant that the d 
tions of war have been outlived and 
that strife forever buried. 

yet, I submit that it is too much to ask or expect of | 
to suppose that these men will take the same interest in and 

me sympathy for the men who defeated them as would t 
were their own comrades in arms and in full sympathy with th 
in which they fought. 

[t is contrary to hnman nature Yet this same ‘‘solid 
the dominant element in the Democratic party. They ma 
Democratic President; they control your Democratic House of 
entatives. 


I am not raising a sectional issue. Iam simply pointing o 








fact that the Democratic party is so constituted that it is 


% ORGANICALLY INCAPACITATED 

4 for handling the pension question sympathetically or successfull 
4 it issaid that notwithstanding this incapacity the Pension Offic: 
3 administered with energy and liberality. 


My colleague [Mr. TARSNEY] says: 

[ likewise propose to demonstrate that under this Democratic administ 
the ex-Union soldiers have been dealt with as fairly and liberally, aye 
if fairly and liberally than under any of the administrations that we have 
e this Republic since the close of the war. 





1 








4 He then proceeds to print voluminous tables showing the nu 
% pension cases pending in the Pension Bureau, and 

he amount of money appropriated year by year from 1860 to the 

last fiscal year. 


And he concludes triumphantly, as follows: 





Thus year after year Democratic Congresses are making lib 
ncreasing appropriations for the payment of pensions. 





And then ‘‘caps the climax”’ with the exclamation: 








lore than that, during the Forty-ninth Congress we passed more | 
wl ] an you, wy Republican friends, ev 








h became laws, tl 


during any Congress. 


To this latter cl: 





a 





im I have already made sufficient reply 


publican votes in the House, and had to pass ¢ 
REPUBLICAN SENATE 
before they could become law. 


XIX——21 


might have taken a little from the triumphant tone of my colle: 
had he remembered that every one of those bills were passed by 


— 
: said in brief that eve 


ig to pensior 


in 
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ut 1874 { d by Republican Congresses, by Republican 

t dl ¢ pro ed by Repu ylican J’residents, 

i will not 1 pause, Mr. Speaker, to give in detail the substance of 
each of th cts, but refer those who desire to see how our pension 

mi 1 up to the ptatutes at Large of theseveral Co: yresst 
I y now <« y name a lew of the more important. 

J ( y 1864, extended the limitation of arrears to thre 
years and fixed the pension for loss of both feet at $20, and for the los 
ol th ] r both eyes at $25 per month A Republican law 

rhe act of June 6, 1866, increased the pension for loss of both 
both ha é hand and foot; also for loss of one hand or foot 

I v lso the first law granting pensions to dependent fat! 
and brothers. This was a Republican law. 

Phe act of July 25, 1868, granted to widow pensioners $2 per month 
for each child by the soldier under sixteen years of age, and if there 
were < han children but no widowsurviving it gave the orphans what 
the widow would have received. 

This was « of the most beneficial pension laws ever enacted. Un- 


eived immediate increase 
mains in force until now. 


der it about 18.000 widows r« 





This was a Republican law. 











Che act of July 8, 1870, inaugurated a new system of paying pen- 
sions, and protected the pensioner from the fraud and avarice of ] 
610 rmorants 
No one has ever thought of repealing or dispen y wit t \ 
other Repu in la 
ie act of February 14, 1871, provided pensic for the so d 
Sai ott var of 1812, and for their widow Another hep in 
lay 
iti nd many m enumerated, we ( j ] pt 
] 1 Ce é und by Republican vot 
But t elec 1 of 1874 the House of Rep i ‘ 
>] HANDS O THE DEMOCRATI I 
and with the exception of the Forty-seventh Congress (1882-’83) it } 
remained Democratic ever since. 


propose now to analyze the pension legislation since that tim 


and show what has been done, and by what votes it has been done. 


tof February 28, 1877, allows separate pensions for the loss 
‘ ) ‘ l and a foot 
( Ma 1 3. 1877, allowed pensions to disabl soldiers in 
cel L lthough they had engaged in rebellion against the 
Ui l ute 
1 9, 1878, amended the Republican law of February 


14, 1871, granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the wai 
; 


g } 
luced the term of service from sixty to fourteen days. It 






provided that a widow’s pension should cease if she should remarry 
But th 1 the cocoanut’’ is found in the following: 

s » That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed re to the pension s the names of all persons now sur- 
\ x | ‘ pensioned on account of service in the war of 1812 against 
« t Britain, or f ser’ n any of the Indian wars, and whose names were 
stricken from the rolls in pursuance of the act entitled ‘*. ct authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sirtke from the pension-rolls the names of such per- 
801 we taken up arms against the Government, or who have in any man- 
ner « pura it rel oved Fe rary 4, 1862, and that the joint reso- 














lution ** pro ting payment by any offi of the Government to any person 
not n to been opposed to the rebellion and in favor of its suppres- 
Bix arch 2, 13867, and s« ion )}of the Revised Statutes of the 
I : I ) ; d for by this act 
tion 6 les pensions for the widows of persons stricken from 
41 , } ; 7 1 1°) 7 4 , 
t! a above, and who died while their bames were so stricken 
1 I vas a Democratic act. 
1s 8, makes the pension of a lieutenant-com- 
ma t i t 1e as that of lieutenant ci 
1878, limits the fee of claim a 
7 ay | 43 » _ , 
in Ld 15465, mncre L ti pensions and 
lost either both hands, both feet, o1 ’ both 
‘ ( h hese were all receiving It 
i lred pensionel 
‘ ‘ ebruary 19, 1879, provides for paying three menths’ ex- 
{ iy to ‘ ( i soldiers engaged in the military service of 
t ist in t \ with Mexico. A very large proportion of 
1 \ { ol 
9, 1880, was intended to prevent the reduction of the 





petty officers in the Navy. 








( ) exception this embraces in detail the entire list of 
1m ‘ he time when the Democratic party again lost 
cont ort ouse. 

1] lt] the exception of the act relating to pen- 
ioners of the war of 1812, stricken from the rolls for aiding the rebell- 
i 1 the t] months’ pay to the officers and soldiers of the Mexi- 
can r, which benet t entirely those residing in the South, 
the 1 to \ leed 
com] few cases, and those who were already 
al \ ‘ fp nsion 

t ‘ { of those six years from 1875 to 1881, 
v h the ¢ tion referred to, remains to be considered, 
It was thea 10 LS 


IME ARREARS ACT.”’ 


This was the most important piece of pension legislation ever enacted 
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I 1 by the | 
one of the Dem le: M 
the Rey yL1CAa enacted th i 
pe led 

in the fact that | 
a rit i the H but I 
a \ } 
} ul} mn S } i b | } 
ubiicat 

1, That o e 150 . y to pa }) 
furnished about one-third ; 

Many per 1 tosupp that the ] al rs Of pel ) 
or, in othe rds, t mmet of the } on 1 the date 
dischar was an ind unheard of t until t passage of th 

5, 1879. On thecontrary, it w 
4 Ss Tit PI I LA 

By the act of July 14, 1862, a li ar was fixed within 
which the claim should be e¢ the pension should 
begin from the date of dis rt n continued in fi 
until the act of July 4, 1864 extended the limitation to three ye: 
rom discharg rhis limitation was re-enacted by the act of June 6 
i866. Before the expiration of this three years, the act of July 27 
18G8, extended the limitation to five ye: from the date when ther t 
t6 the pension should have accrued. 

Chis five vears’ limitation became incorporated into the act of Mar 

hich the pension laws V¥ eee ed and then be I 
et in the Revised Statutes of t United States, of June 22, 
is r ¢ 1 of these acts ‘‘ arrears of pensions’’—that is, pen 

x periods prior to the filing he application therefor—were 

i0usands of cases. Butas the period of five years from the 





harge clapsed, the right to p n prior to date of applica- 


] had been e3 


tion was lost until the limit of five years fro 
ceeded in all case 


3 connection it will be interesti 


1 discharge 
} to examine the facts as to 
hed the five ) ei 
e passed an act largely extendi 

It was an act of tions 


t act should— 





the passage of the actof July 27, 


many sé 


sions under tha 

















the person on whose account the 
rom t rmination of the right of 
on t ation for such pen- 
W the ¢ sioner of Pensions 
s accrued, ise the pension shall 
c lenc ‘to establish the 
| proviso Col t ited to 
I ARS J d 

At the time of the passage of that act through this House, no obje 

tion was made to this proviso onany hand. Notan amendment was« 
fered, not a vote was given against it, so far as appears from the x 1. 


ple record is that ‘‘the bill passed. 

Che bill was taken up in the Senate on July 20, 1868. The bill was 
amended, new sections added, and some sections changed, but the 
imitation proviso was not so much as alluded toin the debate. No 
objection was ; offered, and no yote recorded 
against it. Again, it is recorded that ‘‘the amendments were agreed 

» and the bill passe mo" 

That was in the Fortieth Congress. In the Forty-fifth Congress an 

ttempt was made to repeal this limitation of the arrears proviso, but 
it never came to final action. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress, upon the 19th of June, 1878, Mr. Ha 
kell, of Kansas (Republican), moved to suspend the rules and pass th 
act introduced by Mr. Cummings, of Kansas (also a Republican 
This was House bill 4234, known as the ‘‘arrears act.’’ Upon t 
motion the rules were suspended and the bill passed by a vote of 164 to 
61, distributed as follows- 
Democrats for the bill — 
Democrats against the | 
yublicans for the bill.. 
Republicans against the 

As this bill passed under suspension of the rules it required tw 
thirds, or 150 yeas, of which 150 the Republicans furnished 116 ar 
the Democrats the remainder. 

This bill was taken up in the Senate on January 16, 1879, anda 
brief debate it was passed by a vote of 43 to 3. 

The ayes were 27 Republicans and 16 Democrats, and the 3 nays w 
all Democrats. 

The arrears act was not introduced by a Democrat, was not mov 
by a2 Democrat, was not passed by Democratic votes. A majority 
13 Democrats in the House voted against it. Every vote cast agai! 
it in either House was by a Democrat. 

That act received the approval of President Hayes January 25, 1879, 
and became a law. 

IT REPEALED THE ARREARS LIMITATION ABSOLUTELY 
and for all time. It created no new limitation. It was a measure of 
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made, no amendment was ou 











full relief. It was a Republican law. 
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after being considered and modified in committee, was reported back 


to the House and put upon its passage Januaty 17, 1887. It was passed 


under suspension of the rules by a vote of 180 to 76. 
I : t the bill ; 76 
Republicans for the bill honken ; 114 
Republicans aga sieidanaia hasten . None 
Re; lieas 25 
Di rats 7 18 

[t will be seen that almost two-thirds of the affirmative vote was Re 
publican, while 76 Democrats voted against it, and only 66 in favor of 
it, and 13 abstained from voting, without pairs. 

The act now went to the President. 

On February 11 the President returned the bill with his objection, 
or is it ls more commonly exp! ‘ssed, 

VETOED, 


lhe veto and the bill were referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
ns, and after full and mature consideration that committee reported 
them back to the House with the unanimous recommendation that the 
bill pass notwithstanding the President’s objections. 


) 


Upon this the vote was had on February 24, 1887, with the follow- | 


ing result—yeas 175, nays 1%. 


Democrats for the bill a 2 37 
Democrats against the bill ed iaimtenmnestl ; : 125 
Republicans for the bill cove ° paoue 138 
Republicans against the bill _ Sa yy 
Not voting 1s 
J ~ lf 


kivery Republican member of the House except two (who were ab- 


sent, paired) voted, and are recorded for the bill. Of the 125 Democrats | 


who voted against the bill, 96 were from the former slave States and 
only 29 from the former free States. Of the Democrats voting, 
A MAJORITY OF 55 VOTED AGAINST THE BILL; 

and so, for the want of the necessary two-thirds required by the Con- 
titution the bill was defeated, primarily by the Democratic President, 
econdarily by the Democratic House. 

It is not my purpose now, Mr. Speaker, to criticise this record, but 
only to call attention to it 

In order that these votes may be more readily referred to, I here ap- 
pend them in tabulated form 

It will be noted, first, that only in one case (that of the widows’ in- 
crease bill) were there more Democrats voted for than against any bill; 
econd, that in all these votes there was but one Republican vote 


iinst one of them, and that was from the State of Florida. This | 


table, taken from the official record, ought to settle now and forever the 
ttitude of the Democratic party toward pension legislation. 


Tabulated statement of votes on pension bills. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not think that any poor words of mine can add 
anything to the force of these figures. They are the mute, dumb mouths 
that speak louder and more eloquently than any human voice of the 
utter falsehood of the assertion that ‘‘ all the legislation friendly to the 
soldier that has amounted to anything since the war has been given by 
a Democratic House of Representatives.’? That statement is worthy 
of a member of the Annanias fraternity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this review would not be complete without some 
reference to what has been done, or what has not been done, in the 
FIFTIETH CONGRESS. 

We stand now in the closing days of the long session of that Congress. 
Karly in the session the Senate passed a well-guarded dependent pen- 
sion bill, and sent it tothe House. It was emasculated by the Demo. 
cratic majority of the committee, but the House has not been permit- 
ted to consider even the poor substitute. 

Among others, I had the honor at the beginning of this session to in- 
troduce a bill for the unconditional repeal of the limitation of arrears. 
A bill has been reported to effect such repeal, and is now upon the 


Calendar. The Republicans of the House stand here challenging you 
te consider and pass it. 





| But your Democratic Committee on Rules refuses to allow either this 

| or any other general pension legislation to be considered. The coun- 

| try has not failed to note your insincere attitude. 

| And now, Mr. Speaker, I have rapidly and hastily reviewed 
THE HISTORY OF PENSION LEGISLATION 


trom the beginning of the war until now. 

[It has not been altogether a pleasant task. I have dealt with facts; 
but facts are not always pleasant things. For the facts lam not re- 
sponsible. ‘The necessity for pensions isa sad one; but for that neces- 
sity we upon this side of the House are not responsible. 

1 would that there were neither sectional nor party lines on the pen- 
sion question; but I do not suppose that it conld be otherwise. The 

| war was a sectional war, and the parties to it were divided largely 
| upon party lines. I do not mention this by way of censure, but rather 
| by way of history. 

because of ancient affiliation, and a certain sympathy of political 
ideas, the men who sought to sever the Union and establish a South- 
ern Confederacy aye to-day, with slight exceptions, in the Democratic 
party. 

By the force of circumstances they are the controlling element in that 
party and in the Government, and until the ballotis as free and as uni- 
versal in the South as in the North, they will remain so. 

Hear what Bradley Johnson, an ex-confederate general, said in the 
| city of Baltimore on the 6th of June last: 


Many of us might have kept out of that war, but we did not. * * The 
| South is progressing. She is notdead. These old Confederale soldiers and their 
| descendants elect ninety out of every one hundred Congressmen, thirly-four United 
| States Senators, and the President of the United States. [Applause.] ‘The Govern- 


ment of the United States is controlled by Confederate soldiers. It is always 
} the case that when you get into a position to command respect you will get re- 
| spect. The old Confederate soldiers are not idle. Their work for twenty-six 
yearsin government, in railroads, and industrial enterprises of all sorts is mak- 
| ing itself felt all over this land, In 1890 Texas will send twenty-five men to 
| Congress, The anxiety will be then, not who can carry New York in the clec- 
|} tion, but who can win in Texas. [Applause. | 
We know only too well how terribly the South suffered from the war; 
how its wealth was destroyed, its fields wasted, its industries fora time 
| paralyzed. 

We can hardly wonder that out of their poverty they do not feel like 
voluntarily voting to tax themselves to pension the men who marched 
| through their section bringing the ruin and devastation of war. 
| ‘The magnanimity of the Government which has exacted from them 
| no penalty of disfranchisement, has produced this anomalous condition 
of affairs, that to-day the conquered are in control of the Government 
| they sought to disrupt and destroy, and sitin judgment upon the rights 
of the victors. 

But our path of duty is plain. It is to 


BE TRUE TO MEN WHO WERE TRUE TO iON 


Ve dare not look into the bloody past, with its unequaled record 
of sacrifice and suffering, and do these men less than justice. We dare 
not look into the future, with all its thronging years, its crowding 
generations, and its momentous possibilities, and permit it to be truly 
said that the Republic has been ungrateful to its defenders. 

The great Republican party, which placed Lincoln in the chair of 
state and stood around him while he called the volunteers from their 
| homes and set their invincible battalions in the field, which sustained 
| the hands of Grant from Donelson to Appomattox, will neither be un 
| mindful of nor unfaithful to itsduty. These men were our brothers, 
| our kindred, our comrades. 
| . It was our fight in which they fell. It was their valor and their s 
| rifice that preserved our country, that assured our future, that con 
| quered our peace. It was while bearing their country’s flag in the path 
of patriotic duty that they met disease, disaster, and death. Theirs 


| 
| and liberty and law. 


was the sacrifice, ours is the fruition. It is easy in these times ol 
blood-purchased peace to speak lightly of their service, their suffering, 
and their sacrifice. 

Butin that awful hourof our dire necessity, when the slippery slopes 
of Gettysburgh blazed with deadly fire and the fate of the great Re- 
public.hung in the trembling scales of destiny, the great metropolitan 
journals had not yet learned to sneer at ‘‘the grand army of paupers 
and mendicants.’’ Then they were patriots. Then they were h 
roes. Then they were worthy of all praise and reward. Then there 
was nothing that could be done or promised beyond theirdeserts. And 
| while the millionaires and the speculators and journalists made mer- 
| chandise of their heroism, these men bared their breasts to the stor 

and rolled back the crimson tide of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I can respect the feeling of brave men still smarting 
under the stinging blows of defeat, who hesitate, out of their compara- 
tive poverty, to vote pensions to their late antagonists; but I hav 
naught but unmixed and unspeakable contempt for those organs of the 
piled-up millions of the wealth of the North who have lost all sense 0! 
gratitude to the men who made their hoarded millions possible. 

Mr. Speaker, others may act as they see fit, but as for myself I s 
stand, without evasion, or shuffling, or apology, for generous justice t 
the men who redeemed the Republic and kept ‘‘ the jewel of liberty 0 
the family of freedom.”’ 


1.37 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN: In speaking to this amendment to strike fi 
free-] of products of tl m | l 
other motive rving th terests of that class of « 
ple who cu for a living 

It is a we that the cerea’s can not be grown in tl 
lantic coast profit. The new and fertile fields of t 
West, aided by cheap transportation rates, have revolutionized | 
1 of farming almost from Maine to Florida. Many of the pe 


whom I have the mor here to represent and half a million 1 
along the shores of the Atlantic no longer grow grain for sale 

cheaper in the markets of New York than at their own doors, anc 
growth of our great cities, the increased number of our f 





a fuller development of our mines have createda demand for the mai 
garden product, ‘‘these vegetables,’’ so that where once our | 
acres waved with golden grain, the potato, the onion, peas, and gar 
truck generally are seen as the crops upon which the farmer re 
his livelihood. 

Che present rate of « 
bill are as follows: 


uty, that of Canada, and the proposition o 


Product. rate ites 


Cents 
Potatoes 4 } *15 
Beans ......... . 1S ' 
Peas sevee . 10 
lbomatoes . 20 
Ali other vegetables, including sweet potatoe 20 


Cents per bushel! + Per nt 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL CORD. 





From this we see that Canada has a duty aggregating more than ou! 





at present, yet this bill proposes to mz ours all free, and there 

be no other question before us than the simple, direct one of 

we let the farmer of this land feed this people from the products ¢ 

own soil, or shall we consent for the foreigner to come here and 
Sir, to say that this will not in alarge degree be done if these d 

re taken off, | have only to refer you to the report of the Secretary 

the Treasury showing that for the month ending April 30, 188, tl 
brought to this country of— 


Pease and beans 
Potatoes 


4 


\nd for theeleven months ending the 31st of May there was in 
nto this country of— 


Pease and beans denidines : 1, 887 


Potatoes..... ‘ ewes eos ‘ 8,4 


The value of all vegetables imported for the eleven months endi 
that time was $7,058,295, and as against a corresponding period of 
year $2,083,159, 

And in further confirmation of the statement that our mar! 
will be absorbed by foreign products I will read to you extra 
leading commission men in Boston, New York. Philad« Iphia, d 
timore, the large distributive centers of the country for these prod 





Boston, June 21,1 

DeAR Sir: Referring to your favor of the 13th instant, we would resp« 

. ? . 

report the receipts of foreign or dutiable potatoes in Boston since Jar 
1888, to date, as 1,199,630 bushels. Of cabbages there have been no receipt 





I 
} 





The effect on our market by the heavy importation of foreign potatoes |! 


been to largely reduce the price of our native product. The average I 


: » a3 : ~ 
which this vast amount of foreign stock was sold is about 70 cents per bu 
‘ 


and had it not been for this heavy importation the product of our New 


farms no doubt would have sold re y at $1.50 to $2 per bushel. 
and Glasgow shippers have intimated t 
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trée to American markets they w l »a business of much 1 
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vant of the market then bein 


than ever before. Should the duty t removed, and potatoes and other ' 
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here can be no lack of inclination when the doors | political parties. The Democratic platform say 


him to enter and destroy the 
finds a remunerative de 
» following 


home farmer 


for 90 per cent. of everytl 
figures the valux 


in official 
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mo Fe thi \ . 
sent | Rather, then, than repeal these duties and the direful consequence 
stab- | follow, let us grant these petitions and at the same time fulfill tl 
| pledges made to the people in 1884, and reiterated in 1888 by b 
Liah tha | ; 
which the | The Democratic party pledged to rey fairness t 
ting | inter ts But in making reductions in t to 
, | domestic industries, but rather promote t 
And the Republican pl rm deli 
| The Republican party edges its to 
| and to re e the surplt not proce 
| horizontal reduction, but by such methos with 
|} injuring the laborer in the great produ 
Chen in a spirit of fairness let us 1 evis i 





adjust, not repeal; adjust it in it 


is proposed 
| here, by striking down this 
' 








“d » industry,’’ but put them on: 
Per | competing footing with the foreigner. Wesee by the figures just quote 
ent. | that 45cents per barrel does not protect nor doesit reduce the surplus, th 
| duty this year amounting to three times as much as that of last year 
| Puttherate on potatoesat 25 cents per bushel, and 30 percent. ad valo1 
1.9 | on all other vegetables; you will then accomplish a twofold purpose 
27 | protect the farmer and reduce the accumulating surplus. But 





9 
; 
4»; answered that this can not be; these things are the necessaries of life, 
= | and should be as free as the water that runs. Then may I not ask why 








| protect the sugar planters of Louisiana or build a wall around the ri: 
-? | fields of Carolina? They are both just as necessary to our existence a 
3.3 | anything we consume. Rice is an ply cared for by a duty of 100 p« 
| ee ° 
8.4 Here we see i y 


rregularities deliberately created instead of adjusted 
,| doing the very thing everybody is pledged not todo. And I don 
| wish to be understood as complaining because the Representative 
| the floor of this House and the farmer of South Carolina have been ‘ 
op » | to so prevail on the Committee on Ways and Means as to secure 1 
ee per cent. protection for his peculiar crop. Nor do I propose to criti 
——— | the course of the committee in this regard. I believe they are cl 
. | right on that, and when the paragraph is reached I shall give it a most 
hearty si jection I have is that the duty on the oth 
larm pro 


l : >not put on something like equa 
terms with the product farther south. The reason for the discrimina 

——. | tion is not plain, and there has been no attempt to make it so that 

8 have heard. And further, it may be said that this is not the sort « 
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ts, just as meritorious, ar 
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| 
| farmer that should receive such distinguished consideration; he 
} , > 4% 

.3 | mere trucker, and does not measure up to the standard of the great gra 
| growers of the West nor the aristocratic planter of the South; b 


| take it, he is a farmer nevertheless, he cultivates the soil, and tl 

‘9 | should be the test, and my eloquent colleague from the Valley of \ 
--- | ginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] makes the first farmer a market garden¢ 
“] 3 | Says in his late speech that— 

The Lord God when he made man took hin 
ward from Eden to work and to keep it. 

And I feel that I have a right to appeal to him to support thi 
tion and stand by this farmer rather than the caucus, for he s 


10.0 | that speech— 











In closing, I desire to say for myself that in this contest I am for the far 


3 free market to the for-| And further on he prays God to ‘‘ keep him steadfast to the end,’’ an 
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competition with the high grades of 


chinery and fixtures. We found years ago that we could not live by 
making sugar to be sold at 2 or 3 cents a pound, and that therefore we 
must study the mode required to secure a better extraction from the | 
cane, and must greatly improve the quality of the product. This, at 
large cost and great expense, we have done. Therefore we could not | 
afford, under any circumstances, to allow foreign sugars no bétter in sac- 


charine strength than those now imported, but appearing by their lighter 
color to be more desirable for consumption, to be brought into this coun- 
try in competition with our sugars. 

joice tosay that we succeeded in influencing the committee to make that 
change. 

This would have admitted the weak, bastard sugars of the Scotch and 
English refiners, which by being washed become sightly to the eye, but 
are wholly unfit for use in competition with pure sugar. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said about another 
change made by the Committee on Ways and Means from certain word- 
ing of their bill as first proposed, and their second bill, which is now 
under consideration. 

I reter to the provision in the first bill refusing the right of rebate on 
all sugar ¢ x ported, 

being familiar with the subject, used my best endeavors to convince 
the mem of the committee that it would be unjust to allow any 
prejudice against trusts to deny a right granted to every American 
manulacturer of duty paid foreign merchandise to areturn of the actual 
tax previously collected when exported, and that there were several 
refineries not in the trust. 

! favored the continuance of an American right to export and toa 
rebate, restricted to the actual duty which the Government had received 
from the article. 

I had a personal and representative interest in a continuance of the 
right of rebate, because as a planter and a merchant I had often seen 
large accumulations of surplus stock in the American markets which 
depressed prices and affected my interest as well as that of my constit- 








uents, and which were relieved to that extent by heavy exportations | 


of refined sugar. 

If stocks accumulate beyond the demand for consumption, and no 
export be possible, then the working force must be discharged. 

On the contrary, if without loss to the Treasury, I would be glad if 
every pound of refined sugar consumed in Canada and Great Britain 
had to be refined in the United States, in order to give greater employ- 
ment to the laboring men of this country. 

When you strike at capital let it be done with cool consideration, not 
in the heat of excited prejudice, for there is a power behind capital 
which you do not wish towound. This power is the laboring man, in 
all the grades of intelligence, skill, proficiency, and strength. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have stated and reiterated on this floor 
that the production of sugar in this country, instead of giving hopeful 
signs of increase and of becoming an important industry, has been pos- 
itively on the retrograde, and that we have, after so many long years, 
failed to produce as large crops as before the war. Without going into 
details, I wish to say, sir, that starting in our impoverished condition 
in 1865 with a crop of 18,000 hogsheads we have gone on with a grad- 
ual average increase until in 1887 we reached the production of over 
300,000 hogsheads of sugar, and of a quality far superior to any ever 
made in ante-bellum days. 

ihe crop of last year equaled one-tenth the whole consumption of 
the 60,000,000 people of the United States. 

‘The number of days in the year being 365, this gave a supply for the 
whole country of 365 days. 
his domestic supply, to that extent, saved to the country the send- 
ing abroad to aliens the sum of twenty million of dollars, which was 
the value of that crop. 

The supply from Louisiana exerts an important influence in cheap- 

t rice of sugar, and for a time paralyzes the business of the 


ening the} 
refining industry. 

Our crops are made with borrowed capital, and as soon as ready for 
market the product must be sold at whatever prices it will bring. 

Gentlemen have asked why it is that your production of sugar has 
not increased more rapidly. 

‘To these who seriously desire a reasonable explanation, I can truth- 
fully reply. The causes are numerous and the reasons are good. 

Virst. ‘The effects of the war and the period of reconstruction demor- 
alized the laborers of that section. They were for several years in a 
state of vague expectation and unwilling to enter seriously into the 
common avocations of life for earning a livelihood. Many emigrated 
to other States, and a largely increased percentage of the negro race 
may be seen to-day in all the Northern States and Territories. Many 
were attracted to steam-boating, other large numbers into railroading, 
and many into politics as a profession. 
It re er ad ycars for them to decide of their own volition that it was 
the height ol! 


nhood and independence to join hand and hand with 
»} 


their white neighbors and employers in building up a common country 
and in identifying themselves in a united effort to restore the prosper- 
ity of the country. 


The happiest effects have been the result, and in 


sugar which we are making by 
means of large investments of capital for the improvement of our ma- | 


| 
| 


| 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


the sugar districts of Louisiana may be found a laboring population 
possessing the advantage of remunerative constant employment, com- 
fortable permanent homes, a congenial climate, and with all theelements 


| of an advancing citizenship, and to incite in them a landable ambition 


Therefore we protested, and I re- | 


in every field of industry and the acquisition of property, and each 
recurring year improves the situation. 

Second. The capital required to prosecute the planting and manu- 
facturing business was scarce and dear. ‘The cost of money to the av- 
erage planter, interest and commissions, for many years amounted to 
at least 12 per cent. It was hard and difficult to build up under the 
weight of such a burden. We were regarded with apprehension by 
the great accumulations of capital in the North: we could only secure 


| independence by delving it from the ground. 


Third. The sugar districts have met with repeated disaster from 


| widespread overflows, by crevasses from high water in the Mississippi 


se somemmenatenenen 


| River, in some cases destroying all crops for 100 miles in extent and 


requiring years to re-establish those sections. The people, unable to 
pay taxes. left the resources of theState powerless to rebuild substantial 
levees, Lut the last decade has enabled us to grow in strength, and 
now a sense of greater security and confidence pervades. 

Fourth. We have been confronted with a constant depreciation or 
prices. 

The crops of tropical cane sugar in foreign countries were gradually 
increasing and assuming greater proportions, while the beet-root sugar 
industry, which had been carefully nursed in its cradle by the fostering 
hand of European governments, was assuming the proportions of vig- 
orous manhood, and under wise laws for its protection it came to sup- 
ply not only tke total consumption of their own population but to 
force out into the world a large overplus constantly growing in volume 
until the very existence of the cane industry was threatened. 

The Louisiana industry required a struggle to exist under the neces- 
sity of marketing their products in competition with the tropical prod- 
uct of enforced slave ard cooly labor on the one hand and the bounty- 
paid sugar of Europe. 

We had experienced a constant annual decline until from 15 cents 
we had to come down to 3 or 4 cents. 

The wonder is that we could survive at all. 

But never was there more indomitable energy and intelligence im- 
planted in the breasts of any people than was possessed by the strug- 
gling sugar planter of Louisiana. He saw the deficiency of his ma- 
chinery and appliances, and was oppressed with the knowledge of his 
lack of capital. 

To survive he must increase the percentage ofextraction, and he must 
radically improve the quality of his product, and simultaneous with 
that he must go on with his business to make a support and to meet his 
liabilities. 

The sugar industry has two departments—one agricultural, the other 
manufacturing. These give employment to the labo®er in the piant- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting the crops, till delivered at the scales of 
the factory. It requires five tons of cane to plant an acre, worth from 
fifteen to twenty dollars. The value of the seed and the actual money 
paid to the laborer for his services through the year and until the d 
livery of the cane at the mill is not less than $60 per acre. This re- 
quires capital, for the laborer must be promptly paid. But the greate: 
outlay required, and before the crops can be utilized, is in the sugar 
house—the factory. To cope with the times, and to enable successiul 
competition with the world, this factory is indispensable on every larg: 
plantation or in every neighborhood, and requires for each an outla; 
in buildings, fixtures, machinery, and appliances of from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, according to its 
capacity, 

This changed situation and new outlay to enable the production o! 
sugar suitable for the daintiest taste, connected with an increased and 
annual increase in the yield of juice, is the new era in the sugar pro 
duction of Louisiana; and while the industry is comparatively old the 
problem for its practical vast expansion in results is with us but in Its 
infancy. 


We have never ceased to affirm that our permanance and success are 


dependent on protection. Call it by whatever name you will, we must 
have a discrimination in our favor, so that our tariff laws will shield us 
from an even competition with the products of other lands enjoying 
certain peculiar advantages of governmental aid and cheaper labor. 

Mr. Chairman, among all our hinderances, none has been more detri 
mental than continued tariff agitation. 

While we need the energy of new men and the use of greater capital 
these have been constantly repressed by rumors of instable tariff laws 

My friend from Iowa [Mr. GEAR], who means well, says that o1 
industry is limited, and that altogether we are only cultivating in ca! 
what would amount to a few townships of one county in his gre: 
State. 

We invite him to come to Louisiana, where he will be welcomed 
with warm, outstretched hands. We will carry him along the bank- 
of the great Mississippi for 200 miles, where on ali suitable soil green 
fields of cane are in view, on either shore, stretching out as far as t! 
eye can reach. Next we will take him down the beautiful Bayon I. 
fourche, where for 50 miles in extent he will have spread out beiore 
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him on either bank fields of iled fertility. Then we wi com- t to us te 
pany him to the home of Ev: line, the lovely waters of the Tech: t 

the fair gardenof the fruits and flowers of the tropics, that extended and 

beautiful section of our State which has been specially att t t \V 

our new compeers in the sugar culture coming from Illir ( 


New York, and Pennsylvania, shedding a new light by 





plished energy and capital; and ! would not I ‘ 

round. lino 
My friend would find it was mo han a v tow ps lv nds so 

much resembling in its dimensions a Stat When he « ie to k \ Let t 

our genial people and to witness their industry, under disad 

I fancy he would be almost willing to cast in his lot with u 


It has been stated here that rains and cold destroy out 





that therefore we can never succeed. The Su: ‘ 
Man’s necessities point out the remedies, and we have! 

gards. Deep drainage, which required another heavy out 

ital, rapidly relieves t nds from the effects of heavy ra l é 

soon become dry. Dry lands are warm lands, so that by deep drain st dema 

age we counteract cold when it comes, and our crops in the average a1 ns 

as regular as the crops of other sections; so that labor, « ipital, and 


protection are all we re quire to m ike regul: 
fhe gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] has said that cl 
matic influences will prevent 
production of sugar in the United States, and therefore he is in fav 
of putting it on the free-list. 
Now, sir, climatic influences and differences prove the great be 


' crops 


he possibility of the successful sufficier 
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cence of Heaven, and from these come the surety of seed time and h iN I Ei SI F KEPRI NTA 
vest to all latitudes. 
Cuba has advantages over Louisiana, but Louisiana has } 9, I 
tages over that island. : . 
We far exceed them in tonnage to the acre of land, because we culti : - a. * ; 
vate thoroughly, whilethey can not. With them cane must twelve vs t 
months’ old to give satisfactory yield, while with us but eight months Ir. W <INSON s 
are required. ‘The juices of all crops thicken to maturity with the ap fr. Cu { As t , 
proach of cooler weather. This is the salvation of Louisiana, but it is iterests of the State wv [ have th rin 
denied to the tropics, where the tendency is to continued growth, anc | { oor, al is itisalso v i I ' 
maturity comes only from age. e. and O 7 . 
rhis principle comes to the relief of the sorghum as well as the beet | wa lowed to the 1 5 m t Stat | : 
crop, with a shorter season, and they enjoy the great advantage of | which are likew spec ( t 
inexpensive seed for planting and the opportunity of frequent rotation | , rks without being ed byt ' 
of other crops on the soil. t st unanim sen ! e extende 
The interest of all sugar producers is identical, no matter from what | me to conclud I h tos 5 
plant or whatever latitude. Each has its peculiarities and each its The CHAIRMAN ! it t 
advantages. Mr. WILKINSO> t 
Can my friends tell me of any section or crop that is not su t to | terruptions I t 
vicissitudes and irregularities? Howis it withthe great West? Have | cient. 
not they suffered failures time and again ? Mr. ROGE! I that t 
I say, yes; fully as often as the cane crop has failed in Louisiana. mitted to proceed wit it ! t ! 
Why should not the legislation of Congress studiously foster this in Chere was no obi n 
dustry as against the policy of crippling and destroying ? | CHAIRMA> The ¢ f 
What are the advantages which would follow the wide extension of | of time that this debate h : I 
the production of sugar, until the whole consumption can be supplied | | 1 eranted to the gent J 
at home? y the 1 iw oll than of ‘ ( 
What considerations present themselves to the people of this coun i n. not ‘ 
try to foster the sugar industry? Let me call attention to some points ll allow tl 1 
which are plain. 1e g ] ’ Illin \ ( . 
We are annually sending abroad to aliens at least $80,000,000 to pay Mr. WILKINSOD Mr. ¢ 
for sugar. Arkansas [ Mr his « do 
We will soon have a hundred million inhabitants, 1 2 the st now ision to go into th ries of t { , ‘ 
incurred will be increased in amount over 50 per cent. evenue reform f pi tha 
This is a heavy drain, indeed, and by raising our supply at home we | }, nished as an object « neid f I do 
will retain every dollar of it in the handsof the people. Our interests | to eo over again all t tI i h 
are so intertwined that what benefits one benefits the whole. months ago in t y il debate on t t will be 
Every dollar produced at home is thnt much positive addition to | sary to touch bri on of ther » as tor 1d offs 
the common wealth. the 1 { f] I< then at se lencth 
Could we turn the labor of three hundred thousand men now en- | eyear tariff in it lations to the { 1 . 
gaged in other agricultural pursuits, which are overdone, to the pro- | think I showed that this tax. as it { ne 








duction of sugar, a great relief would come to tho growers of grain, and | }yurdensome to the ta payer excep ) n 
they would find a market for their products among the employés of the | dens of taxation which the Govern t needed to : 
new industry. That it . tax I did not dispute: tha 
Ample supplies of sugar produced in the heart of the country where | burdensome I do not and did no 
the consumers reside would save large sums in the cost of transporta munity from the rule that t ré 
tion alone, ; : a portion of the tax n sSar t { t 
Chis would give independence to the country in this regard, in pea +» needless burden that t tax-n 
and in war. ca nd ocally de 
This would obliterate the large tariffrevenue from sugar, for, ni : rom t 
how high the nominal rate, each succeeding year of increased prox . manity, the lest type 
tion will reduce the amount until the whole will cease. { _ “a ig la vy applies » govern! ] 
This is the road to break up existing trusts. A product can |} ( » are ‘gover ed. " Not n 
in every factory of a quality to satisfy the most fastidious appetite ther gove . 1 be? ‘ i } t eost 
The machinery and fixtures of the mammoth refineries would be ¢ fe who with vehement « sma ind uplifted voice p 
tributed to the factories of the producers throughout the co intry an itrage of ta ¢ sixty million of people cane dl an $50, 0 


their avocation will be gone. 
The sugar planters of Louisiana have always stood firmly and honest] 
for the principle of protection to all industries, and so they stand to- | fo, 


day. 





or California, o 
God put reason 
| tisanship can note 
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on this subject that can not be sustained that i wouid have to be dk 


ai 


| and dumb and blind, with memory destroyed and some little acquain- 


| assertion ? 


f HAVE TO \xX T ISELVES MORI il IVE TIM 
: LLIONS OF DOLLARS 

j on t Government and 1 titutions 
ar ( » knows full well taxes re- 
d l it number of article them, as 
is } pe Lo I that wi ! ra d 
fre l ] 1t least as little burdensome on the people as al 
taxes that | be lefton the whole dutiable list Heknows—asany 0! 
may kno ho will take the trouble to ascertain—that the most civil- | 
ized and er htiened countries of the world (except Great Britain), and 
even Cana and many of the British colonies, have a duty, and most 


iff act ever passed 


f 3, as d, when there was not 
ir produced in the United States, levied a duty on sugar 
which has been kept up from the year 1789 until now; 
seven-eighths of that time the average sugar duty per pound was greater 
than it will be under the Mills bill; that this is the third reduction 
since the war, and that the average rate of duty per pound proposed in 
the Mills bill will be a reduction of about 50 per cent. in the rates per 
pound tbat prevailed from 1864 to 1870. 

And yet, sir, with all this information available, this Hall has rung 
again and again with denunciations of this tax by professional friends 
of the tax-payer as if there was something intrinsically wrong, burden- 
some, and outrageous in it that other taxes did net possess. The vast 
majority of the civilized world who have thought otherwise—the ex- 
ample of our own country throughout its entire history—tend to show 
that the maintenance of a duty on this article, in most cases far larger 
per pound than the present duty with us, is intrinsically proper and 
wise, and as little onerous as any tax can be, as long as governments 
The tax-payer is too intelligent to be per- 





exist and taxes endure. 
suaded that there is any discovered process by which the Government 
can exist without his contributions, or that he is to be benefited by 
the shifting of a burden from one shoulder to place a heavier burden 
on the other. His just demand is 

THAT THE SUM OF ALL THE TAXES COLLECTED ON ALL THE ARTICLES TAXED 

SHALL NOT EXCEED THE WANTS OF THI] GOVERNMENT ECONOMICALLY ADMIN- 

ISTERED, 
and when this is done, as this bill proposes shall be done, he can not 
complain, but will be accorded substantial relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not upon the floor to-day to plead in behalf of 
an infant industry. Thesugar industry of Louisiana is long past that 
stage of its existence. It has risen from disaster; it has lived amid 
dangers; it has triumphed over difficulties. It is alegitimate industry 
in this country, and it will continue to live and prosper as long as you 
gentlemen will continue to maintain the economic system on which it 
so largely depends, which was instituted by Mr. Madison and never in 
this particular departed from since. 

Iam not upon this floor, I repeat, in behalf of an infant industry; 
but there are infant industries in this pursuit. One in Kansas and 
another in California are infants of special promise. Upon these Lou- 
isiana looks much as a young and blooming mother looks upon her 
tender yet promising offspring, in the consideration of whom the mind 
is full of thoughts of future achievements in their coming career. These 
two infant industries—one of them almost certainly—promise to equal 
and surpass in their fair proportions the sugar industry of my own na- 
tive State. 

The sugar industry of Kansas, small as it now is, has made a start 
against difficulties which, it seems to me, would have discouraged 
everything except American industry, American enterprise, and Ameri- 
can ingenuity. The sorghum industry is full of hope for the future, 
but it can not point, as the other can, to the example abroad of promises 
already fulfilled, and the home wants and more of nations already sup- 
plied. The otherinfantindustry, that of the production of sugar from 
beets in California and elsewhere, belongs to a line which has attained 
already a commanding position in the sugar production of the world, 
and has already wrested a great part of the domain from the sugar- 
cane as the greatest of the sugar-producing plants. 

About the further growth of that industry, if it is encouraged, or 
even if it should be let alone, I have no apprehension whatsoever. I 
do not propose in the time which has been accorded me to go into a 
detailed account of the industry which is existing in Louisiana, or of 
the prospects of the industries which promise to be firmly established 
in the West and North and South, in other States than Louisiana. 
Bat, sir, I have heard so many assertions on this floor that convey er- 
roneous impressions upon this question that I feel called upon to take 
issue with them. ‘The language that I have heard, not once only, but 
many times in this debate, has been less interesting, indeed, but 
hardly more real than the wild tales of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment, 

I have heard so many assertions which can not be sustained—and in 
this I mean to.make no personal insinuations as to the motives of gen- 
tlemen who uttered them, for I think they sprang from lack of infor- 
mation, which is not always easy to obtain on so complicated a ques- 
tion as the sugar question, or from a misconception of certain facts 
which at first glance seem to sustain their views, but on closer exam- 
ination have the contrary effect—I say I have heard so many assertions 


that during | 





tance with a part of the subject utterly obliterated, were I to sit quietly 
by and assent to all that I have heard. 


1" 
yew 





! Id in the beginning of this debate that the sugar i S 
ui It languished along last year at the rate of 
A PRODUCTION OF ABOUT oi ‘ WU Pol 
rhe gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] said ‘‘the sugar production 


of Louisiana is going down, down, down.’’ On what does he base his 
Is it on our well-tilled fields, that have been made to pro 
duce to the acre more than was ever known before the war? Is it on 
the fact that the production has risen from almost nothing—from only 
10.000 pounds in 1864 to ne arly 340,000,000 pounds in 1887? Onthis 
point I quote from a speech that I delivered in this House on the 10th 
of May last: 


There are two eras in the history « 





) y of sugar culture in Louisiana. In each of 
these eras the growth of this industry contradicts the assertion that it has been 
or is a languishing industry, In the rst era of its existence, in the decade be 
1831 and 1541, the average product of sugar was 77,200 hogsheads; from 1541 to 
1851, 192,327 hogsheads; from 1851 to 1961, 297,462 hogwsheads. The second of 
these decades showed an increase in production as compared with the first of 
nearly 150 per cent., and the third of these periods showed an increase over the 
second of over 50 per cent. 

But the gentleman seems to think it remarkable that the production now has 

not reached that of the exceptionally large crops of 1853 or 1861—the largest eve: 
made in Louisiana. I would remind him, sir, that from a crop of only a little 
over 5 tons in 1864 it increased to 144,881 hogsheads in 1870, or fourteen-fold 
that between 1870 and 1880 it increased to 213,314 hogsheads, or more than 50 per 
cent., and that the crop last year was an increase over that of 1880 of over 60,000 
hogsheads, and while that was less than several of the largest of the ante-bellum 
crops, it exceeded those of 1855, 1856, 1859, and 1860. And this rehabilitation of 
the industry, this new birthand growth to sturdy proportions, has been achieved 
under such disadvantages that even the most skeptical may well question 
whether it has stood still or languished or proved a laggard in the industrial 
race. 
The war fell upon it with peculiar hardship and most destructive effects. The 
cane-ficids were not like the farms, where the soldiers, with the horses that 
had borne them to battle, turned the sod, and scattered the seed, and ripened 
grain stood ready for the harvest where cannon-balls had plowed the earth and 
armies had fought and bled only a few months before. 

With levees broken and destroyed and fields open to devastation from the 
floods; with sugar-houses dilapidated or burnt down; with costly machinery 
broken or destroyed; with ditches overgrown with willows and fields set in 
weeds, briars, and young saplings; with seed cane scarce and almost impos- 
sible to obtain—for remember that it takes nearly 5 tons of seed cane to plant a 
single acre—it was the work, sir, of years, not months, to get well under way 
again, even. It took time, I admit, and it took money. 

It took strong arms and brave hearts. It took dauntless courage, untiring 
energy, and arduous toil by night and by day to rebuild this industry, but we 
have done it. We fought the floods and they have been conquered. We have 
overcome the ravages of war, and in our factories and our fields have adopted 
such implements and machinery as American ingenuity has devised and our 
means have permitted us to adopt. _We have contended with reductions in the 
tariff amounting actually to nearly 40 per cent., with constant threats in each 
reeurring Congress of far more. : : . ; 

We have contended with free trade from Oceanica and indirect bounties 
from Europe, with productions of Hawaii and Chinese labor pouring in unre- 
strained on the one hand, and exports from France and Germany artificially 
stimulated on the other. We have contended with falling markets and furnished 
to the consumers of this country this season sugar at 5} cents for which they 
paid 15 in 1869. 

With these difficulties in its re-establishment, with this reduction in the duties, 
with this competition with partial free trade and bounty, with this tremendous 
fall in the market, it might not have been remarkable if it had languished or 
stood still, or even gone back a little, But, remarkable to say, it not only held 
itsown, not only did not stand still, but actually increased in production during 
that period—from 1869 to 1887—310 per cent. 

The sugar industry was reported to be ‘“‘languishing’’ in the begin- 
ning of this debate, and as the debate has progressed, if we are to be- 
lieve the statements made on this floor, it has become sick and shrunken 
almost day by day. Its smiling fields by bayou and river lie beneath 
summer suns full of vigor and of beauty, and full of promise for the 
harvest, regardless of the fact that educated legislators have told of iis 
failing existence. The plows and agricultural machines are making 
their last rounds up and down the rows in the cultivation of the crop 
of 1888, and within forty days from now the plows will commence 
anew to prepare the lands for the crop of 1889. The foundries and me- 
chanics are hard at work building new machinery and repairing that 
which is already erected, so that the processes shall be a little better, 
alittle more complete, year by year. There, itis well-tilled fields, bus) 
workshops, and ceaseless activity. 

THERE THE INDUSTRY IS ALL LIFE AND VIGOR, 
but upon this floor it is in the last stages of inanition and decay. 
And more than that, even, we have been told that its life has at last de- 
parted and that it isa corpse. I was shocked to hear the sad news, 01 
I would have been if I had attached full credence to it. My relation 
with the ‘‘deceased’’ were such that I trust I may be informed wh« 
the funeral is to come off, as it is proper that I should attend. 

A MEMBER. As pall-bearer ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes, aspali-bearer. if that industry is indeed 
a corpse my grief will be great indeed, for it has given me a support 
not always a good one, indeed—for the last twenty-five years. but 
sir, if it is a corpse it is one full of contradictions as to what a corpse !s 
supposed to be. It is the liveliest corpse that you have had todeal wit! 
for a long time, as this debate, if nothing else, hasshown. [Laughter. 

We have been told again by other gentlemen that this industry cou! 
not be promoted successfully; that it could not increase largely because 
climatic influences were against it; that the frosts which come every 
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GEAR | says—if I were to: al 
b Vici es of weather that other plant 
ect + disadvantages of climatie causes be set up 
beet United States, which would be included 
sweeping statements that I have quoted by the gentleman fro: 


sylvania[ Mr. BAYNE]? Weknow this sugar-producing plant is ; 
successfully in Russia, Poland, Den: k, Belgium, Holland, I 
Germany, and in Austria-Hungary, and even the gentleman ft 
sylvania [Mr. BAYNE] admitted, in response to a question by 
league [Mr. GAy] “‘ that our climate is altogether more 
compared with that of Russia ‘‘to the production of the beet 
sorghum, and other things also.’’ The ample production of 

] law of nature’’ or ‘*« 


this 
causes’? in one pa f the gentleman’s speech, and in anothe1 
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country is made impossible by a 

rt ol I 
‘*climatic causes’’ are dismissed with a wave of the 1 
tered to the four winds of heaven when he admits t 
with the climate of Russia, which is an enormous sugar-proc 
imate is altogether more favorable.’’ It 


country, “our ¢ 


+ tlar 


the gentleman should have made this last a 
for the life of me, I can not reconcile it with the first that 
quoted. Sir, his last admission is so evident that any school-boy n 
bear him out in it by taking a map and tracing upon it the isoth 
lines that bound the region of the culture of sugar beets in Eur 
the north and south. Any school-boy could trace those lines acer 
: 
I 


surprising tha 


l 
ocean and project them over the map of the United States from 
to ocean, and could show what magnificent areas of territory li 





co 
where the beet root attains perfection! Sir, Germany, France, an 
tle Belgium, those three countries alone, without one-quarter 
amount of land that is suitable for beet culture in this country 


more sugar than all the people of the United States consume. 
, 





Che gentleman from Pennsylvania cites bounties paid as on 
why Europe can make beet sugar ; 

I will come to the true inwardn y question 
and will show that there is actually no such bounty tem pi 
in Europe as has been held up for our imitation, but will 1 
here that the levying of high duties on sugar has been a1 





ind an essential factor in the development of the beet-sug 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYN i 
} a Ree cltend ‘ 


reconcile his last statement with his first—both made 
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speech—one that we did not have the climate and the other th 
(see pages 6502 and ¢ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) by argui1 
our proximity to t cs and consequent competition from 
countries would put us at too great a disadvantage. I quote] 
7 
language 

But itshould bet : ibe lthatthe geographical pos yn 1086 
is such that they can not avail themselves as we can of prox to t 
of Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, and points in the South Ar 
where the cane grows and has iz life, and where the sacchari 
be obtained -with inite ss labor and cost. 





untry within those climatic lines which bound the lands in Euro; 
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But this is all a digression suggested by the interruption of the gen- 
tieman from Iowa. I started tosay something about the most remark 
all that has been committed, one that gives us, without 
desiring to do so, I feel confident, the cruelest, the ‘‘ unkindest cut ¢ 


able error of 


all.”’ I refer to the charge made by the gentleman from Iowa | M: 
HoL™M 

In order that I may quote him with strict accuracy I read his lan 
guage trom the REcoRD, page Hor, He says: 

Now, #ir, I know there are trusts, and every man of ordinary i y n 
this House and throughout the country knows there are trusts gotten up, and 
there no m gigantic monopoly than the sugar trust. 

Now, here comes the cruel cut. The gentleman from Iowa con- 
tinues: 

It is gotten up for the benefit of twelve hundred planters in the State of Lou 
6iaha 


W hy, sir, those twelve hundred planters in the State of Louisianaand 
the people engaged in helping them to make this product—numbering 
directly and incidertally about four hundred thousand— those people 
instead of being ‘‘in’’ with the sugar trust 


ARE COMPETITORS OF THE SUGAR TRUST, 


and instead of helping to put up the price of sugar they help to put 
it down, and I think I can bring ample testimony to bear me out in 
this assertion. I quote from late editorials of the New Orleans papers 
giving the resnits of past experience and containing extracts from the 
circulars of those noted market experts, Messrs. Willett & Hamlin, 
who are high authority on this subject, stating that at certain times 
the Louisiana crop has a marked effect in lowering the price of sugar 
in this country. 

The Times-Democrat in April last said: 

The Republican press and some of the most prominent leaders of the Repub- 
lican party are constantly complaining that the protection of five or six million 
dollars, involved in a tariff of fifty or sixty millions on sugar, is purely for the 
benefit of the Louisiana sugar-planters, who compose an insignificant propor- 
tion of the population of this country. 

‘Those party leaders and journais fail to notice the fact that, besides the five 
hundred thousand souls dependent upon the sugar crop of this State, there are 
probably as many more who profit by it, as the carriers of our interstate com- 
merce, as dealers in the provision trade of the West,as manufacturers of farm 
aud plantation machinery in several States of the North and South, and as 
miners of the great coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

ny one at all familiar with the bearing of the Louisiana sugar interest on 
other business in the country knows of the vast benefits it confers upon the peo- 
ple of other States and sections. 

Some years ago the chambers of commerce or boards of trade of Cincinnati 
and St, Louis, recognizing the importance of the fact we have stated, petitioned 
Congress to let the sugar tariff alone in the face of a threatened reduction of the 
sugar duties by the National Legislature. 

Hut the beneficial effects we have mentioned cover only a part of the country, 
avery large and important part, though it be. There is another way in which 
the 390,000,000-pound sugar crop of this State benefits the whole country, with 
the exception probably of the States of the Pacific coast. 

it saves to the people of the United States annually many million dollars, 
more than the total amount of protection afforded by this almost purely rev- 
enue tariff to the planters of Louisiana. The fact has been noted by Messrs. 
Willett and Hamlin, the leading authorities in the country on sugar prices and 
statistics, that for a certain season of the year sugar prices are dependent upon 
or controlled by the Louisiana crop. The above authorities have frequently 
called attention to this fact in their published circulars, but, of course, without 
any political comment on the matter. 

* * * * * * = 

The Louisiana crop comes in to supply the sugar demands of the country for 
three months, say from October 15 to January 15, 

a + * * * * « 


Now, for nearly two months of this period the people of the country are de- 
pendent upon Louisiana for their sugar, and the market of the United States is 
controlled by this crop. It is produced when the importations of West Indian 
sugars have fallen off, or when the old Cuban crop has been practically ex- 
hausted, and before the products of the new subtropical cane crop begin to ar- 
rive in the United States. 

Without the Louisia a crop to fill in this blank, caused by the deficiency of 
foreign sugar supplies, sugar prices would be forced up, in the opinion of the 
leading sugar dealers, to a point which consumers would find truly oppressive, 
and they would have to pay more for their sugar in this certain increase of 
prices than the total amount of all the protection received by the planters of this 
State 

This is the view of the question taken by some of the most prominent and 
well-informed members of our own sugar exchange. That it is a correct one 
there can be no doubt if the laws of supply and demand bold good in this com- 
modity as in others. 


The New Orleans City Item, an independent paper, but of strong 
protection views, which has for some time made a specialty of the 
sugar question, in an issue of a later date, says: 

EFFECT OF THE LOUISIANA CROP ON PRICES, 

In an article published three weeks ago the Item gave conclusive figures from 
the “ Statistical Abstract of the United States,”’ to show the effect of the Louis- 
jana crop on the price of foreign sugar. In 1854, when the Louisiana crop was 
large, the price of foreign sugar fell to 2.87 cents per pound, while in 1857, when 
the crop was a failure in Louisiana, the price of the foreign article jumped up 
to 5.47. In other years, according to the table we presented, foreign sugar rose 
or feil according to the size of the Louisiana crop. 

With the decrease of domestic production and the increase of consumption 
since the war, the proportion of the Louisiana crop to the importation is so much 
smaller that it is unreasonable to expect an influence on prices as great as that 
exercised by the ante-bellum crops. It is not, however, difficult to show that 
even now the Louisiana crop has a marked effect in cheapening foreign sugar. 

Willett & Hamlen in their sugar circular of December 8, 1887, speaking of the 
strong statistical position of sugar, said: 

“The figures of the sugar position are certainly startling and unprecedented for 
several years, and were it not forthe rapid marketing of our Louisiana crop 
which supplies the country largely just now, and diverts attention from occur- 
rences elsewhere, our markets would be advancing quite as rapidly as the for- 
eign markets from which we must soon obtain our supplies.” q 
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Notwithstanding the continued advance in Europe, the same authority stated 
on December 22: Free marketing of the Louisiana crop made a nominal de- 
cline of one-sixteenth cent in quotations possible under the peculiar conditions 
existing, but all the outside conditions have been wonderfully strengthened.” 

Same papers of January 5: ‘The rapid marketing of the Louisiana crop 
through New Orleans also tended to extreme dullness in the four ports, delay- 

ne for atime the advance in sugar whic improving 
ttistical position of sugar.’ 

hese quotations taken at random show thatt Louisiana crop just harvested 
held back the advance in sugar notwithsta ine the rise in values all over the 
world, 


i should have followed the 






The two following paragraphs go further than many might be will- 
ing to admit, but if we were to judge by the example of coffee, free 
sugar in the end would not be cheaper sugar. 


it is notorious that in previous years the harvesting of the Louisiana crop al- 
most invariably cheapened sugar for four months in the year to the extent of 1 
cent a pound, 

The stanchest advocates of free sugar admit that were the duty removed the 
foreign producers would add to the cost of sugar : ne half of the remitted 
duties, As the destruction of the Louisiana sugar industry would cause a rise 
in price amounting to much more than the other half, it is evident that free su- 
gar would not long be cheap sugar. 


The same article says on the subject of the trusts: 





The war on sugar seems just now to be k 
trust. 

The best way to keep sugar at a moderate price and to make sugar trusts im- 
possible is to stimulate domestic production of sugar by adequate protection. 
With this protection every large sugar plantation would be a refinery, and cen 
tral factories would be scattered throughout the cane, beet, and sorghum re- 
gions. It would be impossible for any combination to control these numerous 
establishments and the present monopoly would cease to exist. 

The present plan of destroying the domestic sugar industry in order to reach 
the trust is, as the Item has already shown, like burning down the barn to get 
rid of the rats. 


Mr. WEBER. 
a question? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBER. DoT understand the gentleman to say that the crop 
produced in Louisiana appreciably affects the price of sugar in this 
country? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I most certainly do, and if what I have ad 
duced is not sufficient, will offer farther testimony to prove it. 

Mr. WEBER. Then taking the years 1883 and 1884 when the crop 
was cut in two, reduced about one-half, will the gentleman explain 
how it was that the prices of sugar still went down? 

Mr. WILKINSON. In none of the years referred to was there any 
such reduction in production as the gentleman supposes. On the con- 
trary,in one of the years mentioned there was produced the next great- 
est crop since the war. In the year preceding the time referred to 
there was a great falling off of the crop, almost as great as the gentle- 
man mentioned, but sugar was higher then,not lower. It is, neverthe- 
less, a fact that sugar has been falling generally throughout the civil- 
ized world since 1881, until within a comparatively recent date when 
there has been a turn the other way. I do not contend that a short 
Louisiana crop will stop the fall of sugar throughout the world, but | 
do contend that a large Louisiana crop will increase that decline or 
partially check a rise in this country. I do not assert that the Louisi- 
ana crop is the only factorin lowering prices in this country; I merely 
claim that it is one of the factors. The price of sugar in this country 


irgely instigated by animosity to the 


Will the gentleman permit ime to interrupt him by 


| is of course very largely affected by the prices in the London market. 
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Mr. WEBER. It is precisely what I hold, that the sugar product of 
this country is so limited that it has no appreciable effect upon the 
price. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Iam compelled to disagree with the gentleman 
as to that. I have cited editorials from newspapers containing the 
opinions of those thoroughly posted on the subject, and quoting from 
the circulars of those eminent market experts, Messrs. Willet & Ham 


lin. Now, the Committee on Manufactures, in their investigation of 


trusts, has already secured information of value, and the assertions 
that I have made will be fully borne out by the testimony of several! 
of the witnesses that were examined by them. 

I hold in my hand the printed record of the testimony given before 
the Committee on Manufactures, from which I will read certain ex- 
tracts. I find on page 37 of this record that Mr. Parsons, who is said 
to be the attorney of the sugar trust, was under examination by the 


| gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], and I read from the 


testimony: 

Q. Am I to understand, then, from your present reply that the limited advance 
was due to the large output from Louisiana? f 

A. I have not said so, and I do not know that that is the fact; yet the fact is 
as I have stated, that while the advance in London was 1 cent, here it was but 
half a cent. 

On page 38 the same witness was questioned and responded as fol 
lows: 

Q. You have not explained where Louisiana came in. — 

A. As I understand it, but for this arrangement (referring to an arrangem 
to regulate the output) Louisiana would demoralize the market here. 

Q. Make it lower, you mean, by demoraiization. 


A. Yes, and shut up the refineries more or less. Now, Iam giving you the 


best information I have on the subject, but I am not a sugar refiner. * 


In another place, on page 103, Mr. Havemeyer, in reply to a ques- 
tion by the gentleman from New Jersey-[Mr. BUCHANAN] who is now 
in his seat, spoke of the curtailment in production that was necessary 
‘* when the market cuffered by the Louisiana crop.’’ 
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ket, thus augment u . ply o! r Lp ortior f the 
lent to that p ise 

A Yes, sir 

@®. Maintaining an « ilil m in the supply all the year around? 

4. Yes, sir nstead of the disast is overprodt Ww ‘ s 
at that time of the yea 

Q. Which disastrous rproduction was disas in wl 

A. All that was le vas lost 

Q. Please state what loss, and how act 

A. If you carry to market the entire } ion y 

@. In other words, the result of the tl g 
market was a reduction of the price of sug 

Aso a 1 certain point 

Q. And it was to avoid this reduction of the at - ‘ 
forme 

A. To avoid the lossattendingsuch a reduction. L« siana reduced th 


r 


Che testimony of one more witness, who was examined by the cha 


man of the committee [Mr. BACON], ought to be sufficient. Dut 
he examination of Mr. William H. Morris, a merchandise broker 
pecially in sugars, doing business in New York City, the followin 
curs (see pages 154 and 155 

c u are familiar with what is known as the Louisiana suga: 


‘ 
Yes, sir 
\ 





Q. What portion of tl s that marketed in prin ‘ 

\. The locai trade contiguc vy Orlean n the firs sta 
that in the West and Sx 

Q. And during what s« e year does t Lo ina sug 


‘ 


ter into and became a fa 








4. From the I Dex A l May 
Q. What is the et upon the quantity of sugar called for by tl 
the country? 
\. The requirements fr Eastern markets i] 
2. What has been the 0 ting this winter, upor 
months? 
A. The fact is, when a so much larger supply was upo 


was less 





Q. Was that eral t, taking a seri« 3 ba 
this year, that eon tl duct of the x Ne ¥ 3 
diminished du se months generally 





A. Asa general thing, I should sayit was; but I can not decide, w 
ence, what other influences may have come in 












Q. lam not asking a luences, Iam talking about the eff 
A. I would not like to st at as a fact un I consulted the re 
Q. Without looking to the reasons for it, I a ye whether it is 7 
The prices of sugar have ordinarily diminished d iths 
Louisiana crop was @m the rket.—A. That wou iral « 
Q. Has that result varied usually in the trad ression 
but I am not positive aboutit. Perhaps I car ike an expiana 








you some good reasons why I do not want to be sitive ab 
By Mr. WILson 
Q. Do I understand you to mean unless there are some 
ences that would be the natural effect of it? 
A. Yes, sir. 
By the CHAIRMAN 
Q. Iam asking you if the general rule as you have observed it du 
years has been that the price of refined sugar has been less during t! 
when the Louisiana product is being marketed than i t 
the year? 


A. Yes, sir 





a 
> 





Mr. BUCHANAN. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say I ar 


satisfied from, the testimony taken before that committee that 
‘‘trust’’ is not at all friendly to the Louisiana producers. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Iam very glad to have the corroborat 
mony of my friend from New Jersey to offset and make atonement 
the cruel cut—the unwarranted stab—which was given to u 


a 





gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ho_MeEs] when he says of the sugat ‘tri 


that “‘ it is gotten up for the benefit of twelve hundred planters in Li 
; 9 . 
iana. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Iam also satisfied that the rates on re 
gar in this bill are friendly to the ‘‘ trust.’’ 
Mr. WILKINSON. Iam going to discuss that topic later on 


have time. Ido not believe that the framers of this bill desir d 


crush out a legitimate sugar-refining industry. To say the least 


margins of profit have been very largely reduced in the bill; but of t 
later on. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, the testimony that I have offered demonstrates 


beyond dispute that sugar was cheapened—as Mr. Havemeyer stat 
that “‘the market suffered by the Louisiana crop.’’ 
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| On the other hand, the maintenance of high duties has been and is 
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an essential factor in building up and maibtaining the beet-sugar in- 
dustry in Europe Mr. Henry Brown, the noted expert and ex- 
Treasury agent, places the average duty levied in eight European 


countries at 4.17 cents per pound. 

The production in excess of home consumption has been stimulated, 
it is true, by large drawbacks, which operate as bounties on exports. 
Beets are taxed in Europe as tobacco is taxed in this country. The tax 
now on beet roots is, I understand, a little over $4 perton. But on all 


the sugar that is exported the tax is returned, and aconsiderably larger 


amount than was originally paid, operating as indirect bounty on that 
shipped abroad 


On this question I quote from the report of Mr. James Henry Smith 
commercial agent at Mayence, January 16, 1888: 

In past ye s they have been very much favored by the sugar tax, and under 
its stimulation the sugar industry of Germany grew to be a great enterprise, 
but ultimately a very unprofitable one, through the great stimuius given to it 
by the export drawback, which | ight about excessive overproduction. 

It used to be calculated that 12} ewt. of beet-roots would give 1 ewt. of sugar, 
and in 1868 a law was passed fixing a tax on the raw material on this basis, by 
which it was supposed 10 marks (£2.50) would be paid as a tax on each hundred- 





weight of sugar, and to foster exportation a drawback of 9.40 marks on the hun- 
dredweight was granted. But improved methods of manufacture and refining 
obtained Lewt. of sugar from 9 ewt. of roots, and even from 8cwt., and got sugar 
even from molasses, which the law of 1868 did not tax at all. 


Ihe sugar manufacturers, therefore, instead of paying a tax of 10 marks, as | 


contemplated by the law, paid in reality only 7 marks 80 pfennigsa hundred- 
weight, and on exportation got a drawback of 9 marks 40 pfennigs, thus re- 
ceiving a fine bounty. The large profits realized and rich dividends declared 
caused lots of people to engage in the industry, and soon great overproduction 
took place and profits dropped to a minimum, and a general collapse threatened 
to occur. Germany filled Englard and other countries with cheap sugars, at 
the expense of the German imperial exchequer, 

Bear in mind that these sugars are sold abroad much cheaper than 
at home, because shipped abroad the exporter receives the enhanced 
drawback or incidental bounty, in addition to the price abroad, and 
sold at home they have to sell for sufficient to pay, at least, the cost of 
manufacture and the direct tax besides. Mr. Smith continues: 

In 1966 the sugar tax was raised from 1 mark 60 pfennigs (40 cents) to 1 mark 
70 pfennigs (42} cents) on each 100 kilograms (220 pounds) of beet-roots, but the 
export drawback was not touched, because other countries were giving boun- 
ties; but the government could not stand the drain made upon it by the draw- 
back, and this year a new tax of 10 marks ($2.50) was levied on each 100 kilo- 
grams (220 pounds) of sugar for house consumption, and the tax on raw mate- 
rial reduced by /y,, but the export bounty still continues, and, it is thought, will 
eat up most of the revenue realized by the new tax. 

The gross revenues from the direct tax on beets during the fiscal 
year ending in 1887 was 131,213,410 marks—$31,228,691. The draw- 
backs on the sugar exported during the same time were 114,181,546 
marks—$27,175,286. The Government received from the tax about 
$31,000,000, and paid back in the shape of drawbacks on what was ex- 
ported about $27,000,000, and derived asa net revenue from that source 
something over $4,000,000; sothat the total result was nota net bounty, 
but a net tax. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Ihave it officially from Mr. Adee, in New York, 
what the bounty on the export of sugar is. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Weare not talking in this House—none of you 
have been talking about giving the beet-sugar or the cane-sugar bounty 
on export. You have been talking about a direct bounty upon wha 
we produce in this country, and that is a part of your amendment. 
You know for years to come, notin your lifetime probably, or in mine, 
will we become exporters to any extent of sugar of our own production. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is speaking of the bounty paid in 
Germany. 

Mr. WILKINSON. IamspeakingofGermany. Thereis no bounty 
except the drawback, which acts as bounty on exports. The gentle- 
man, with all respect for his ability, I think is under some misappre- 
hension about certain features of this question. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Thanking the gentleman, I think I do know what 
I am talking about. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Then give the facts and the figures. 

Mr. CANNON. I have the facts and figures. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Idonot know what facts you may have or what 
figures, but you have not given any figures and you can not give any to 
sustain your position and that which other gentlemen have assumed in 
pointing out the example of Europe for us to follow in paying boun- 
ties such as you propose. No such example exists. The produc- 
tion of beets there, as I have said, is taxed as tobacco is taxed here. 
Beets were taxed last year about $31,000,000. On the large quanti- 
ties that are exported the tax is all paid back, and more too, in the 
shape of drawbacks, and this is a virtual bounty on exports. Buta 
bounty on exports is no such bounty as has been advocated on this floor. 
The fact is the sugar interest in Germany has no bounty except in 
the shape of enhanced drawbacks on exports, and that consumed at 
home has no bounty of any kind, direct or indirect. The tax was 
greater than the drawback calculated as a bounty, and in Germany 
there was a net tax not a net bounty. It looks like a bounty such as 
he commends, but it is not. 

The gentleman’s advice for us to imitate the example of beet culture 
in Europe, when no such system as he recommends in his amendment 
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exists there, reminds me of a little incident such as is no doubt familiar 
to many members on this floor. 

A disciple of Izaak Walton went out the other day among the mount- 
ains to indulge in his favori por H ! ig 1 ot! bait 
some prettily-painte l artifi lies. Arri y at the bab! y brook 
where the speckled mountain trout leapt and swam and made their 
home, again and again the skillful cast was made without success. An 
artificial fly that looked more real than the rest secured, at last, a victim 
by itslife-likeappearance. A great big trou thing perhapsa pound 
and three-quarters, lying under the shadow « rock vy the fly dart by 
as if on buzzing wing—saw the fly that looked so te ipting, and seized 
it to his woe. Hewasa troutof experience. He had been swimming 
in those waters a long time, and he ought to have known better than 
to have become a victim of such a delusion. It looked like a fly, but 





it was nota fly. Just as this bounty that people talk about and read 
about in the newspapers—this bounty, as you call it, looks like a 
bounty to the producer—looks like a direct bounty—but itis nota 
bounty such as you propose. The production of beets has no direct 
bounty, but on the contrary has a tax 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILKINSON] 
will allow me—— 

Mr. WILKINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I donot pretend to analyze either his wisdom or bis 
information 

Mr. WILKINSON. I make small claims on either score, but the 
figures and the facts which I have given I have taken a good deal of 
trouble to look up. 

Mr. CANNON. I alsoask to acknowledge the gentleman’s courtesy, 
too, yet. I hope he will not lay at my door until I have an opportunity 
to make the remark that Ido not undertake to analyze —— 

Mr. WILKINSON. You cited the European bounties asa precedent 
for bounties in this country when there is no such precedent in Europe; 
certainly notin Germany, or France, or Russia, or Austria. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will allow me to pay as much tribute 
to his courtesy as to his knowledge. 

Mr. WILKINSON. If my courtesy is to have no larger measuro 
than my knowledge, I will go on with my remarks and not yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I merely wish to say that the gentleman mi 
represents me. Not intentionally, I suppose. 

Mr. WILKINSON. The gentleman certainly knows not intention- 
ally, and I am content to let the RecorD show whether in any other 
manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to come to another point, 


—_ 








THE DRAWBACK QUESTION, 

and ascertain whether any such iniquitous state of affairs is now pre- 
vailing as has been claimed by the gentleman from Illinois. On May 
10 last (see page 4224, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) he made certain 
charges or inferences which seem to have been somewhat modified in 
his speech of July 6 (page 6523, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD), although 
I am willing to admit that he can interpret and reconcile his own lan- 
guage better than I can. 

In the first speech the gentleman read only one item of a set of draw- 
back regulations, and omitted to read the others in which the rates 
were lower. I think a consideration of all the items—not of one 
alone—was necessary to arrive at a just conclusion® 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Iask unanimousconsent that the gentleman’s time 
be extended for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. GEAR. I ask that the time be extended indefinitely to enable 
him to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Isthere objection to extending the gentleman’ 
time as requested by the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I thank the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuEa- 
DLE] and the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. GEAR]. 

Now, before continuing against the point made by the gentleman 
from Illinois, a few words about the drawback question in general. 
And right here I wish to say that I think the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee did wisely when they receded from the ultra 
proposition which was first proposed to single out sugar from the gen- 
eral regulation concerning drawbacks. Itis not aquestion that affects 
sugar alone. It isalaw of the United States which I quote (section 
3019, Revised Statutes): 

There shall be allowed on all articles wholly mamufactured of materials im- 
ported, on which duties have been paid, when exported, a drawback equal in 


amount to the duty paid on such materials, and no more, to be ascertained ul 
der such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas 


we, =. 25 
The section further provides for a retention of 10 per cent. by th 

United States on the amountofthe drawback allowed. This retention 
of 10 per cent. was reduced on refined sugar by act approved Marc! 
3, 1875, to 1 per cent. (page 340, section 3, United States Statutes at 
Large, volume 18, part 3). This law of the United States which per- 
mits certain materials that come into this country and have their valuc 
enhanced by American labor, and which are then exported, to have 
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in that no sugars such as he alludes to ever test 100 per c: 
saccharine matter, and any reasoning or any figures |} l on al 





assumption is utterly without 

I think a fair inference from sts is that his ch 
the amount of bounty received by the refiner has been cut down 
last May from .60 cent, or 6 mills, per pound to 2 mills per pour 









more than two-thirds; tl he imposition was just three times a 
last May as it is now, although the regulations have not been cha 





my inierence. rie may I .e nis, ¢ 


one whit since then. This 


different one if he chooses. Other members are at perfect liberty to 


make theirs. The language is there to speak for itself. If my 


il 


ence is just, and the gentleman from Illinois keeps on cutting down t 


benefits that he charged thesugar refiners have been getting und: 
¢ 





r 
drawback system, in two months more he will make them out 
abused and victimized set 
abused and victimized set. 

The circular that the gentleman mentions, and which he dos 
even quote entire, is only 





the same subject, and the omission of the other items makes a 
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one item of a number of others relatiz 


material difference in the consideration of the justice or injustice of 
charges he has made. An enumeration of drawback regulations 1 


existing is as follows: 








1, On allrefined loaf, cut-loaf ulated, and powdered sugar 
dried or dried by other ually effec ess,exported on and after N 
ber 1, 1886, drawback will be allows > of 2.60 cents per } rd, le 





legal retention of 1 per cent. 
This is, I suppose, the item partially quoted by the gentleman 
is. The following items he did not refer to at all: 


) ait 





2, On refined white coffee sugar, undried, and above No. 20. Dutch’st 
in color, 2.28 cents per pound. 
On all grades of refined coffee sugar, No. 20, Dutch standard. and b 


colo 









The allowance on st 








gars will be subject to the deduction of | per cent., 





the allowance on s the deduct : of 10 per cont., as prescribed by la 

Also: 

On the exportation of sugar rted molasses, upon which 
duty of 4cents per g: n, pre tariff of March 3, 1883 
paid,a drawback will be allow f fifty-five hundredths of a « 
per pound, less the legal retent . 

All of these rates were established after the passage of the exist 
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Mr. Folger nt tl 
Mr. John Ayer, jr., Mr. George Keyes, and Mr. James Burt. That 
was in 158 rheir report can be found, beginning at page 33, Bulle- 
tin No Department of Agriculture, chemical division. 'This com- 
mission decided that the drawback of 2.82 should be maintained; that 
even at 2."2 the refiners were not getting any bounty. 

That is to say, these experts reported in one calculation that when 
the ref paid 2 cents in duty that the drawback returned at the dif- 
ferent rates named amounted also to 2cents. In another calculation 
they estimated that where the refiners paid 2 cents they got under the 
drawback regulations 2.01 cents returned, or the duty back and one- 
one hundredth of a cent more than they paid, making a bounty to that 
extent Chese experts, appointed under a Republican administration 
by a Republican Secretary of the highest standing and ability, made 


@ report to that effect, and after their report Mr. Folger made the pro- 
visional drawback, which he had put at 2.82, permanent. 

Sut the present Administration was not satisfied with that decision, 
and the subject was investigated by the Chief Chemist of the Agricult- 
ural Department. 

Professor Wiley, of whom I have a very high opinion, reported that 
he did not agree with the British refiners, but that the rate of 2.82 was 
toomuch. He thought that 2.50 was about the proper amount. So 
Mr. Fairchild, the present Secretary of the Treasury, cut that down 
from 2.82 to 2.60, or 2.57 net, which was almost substantially the rec- 
ommendation of this expert, and 22 mills below the recommendation 
of the others. I tell the gentlemen that a commission, appointed by a 





Republican Secretary of the Treasury under a Republican administra- | 


tion, said that the drawback of 2.82 was not too much, except to give 
the refiner a virtual bounty, not of 2 mills, not of 6 mills, but of one- 


tenth of a mill, their highest calculation; and that the present Admin- | 


istration went a great deal further than that, and not only took away 


the 1 mill, but took away 21 mills on every pound besides. ‘This is | 


another case where it looks like a bounty, but it is nota bounty at this 
present rate, unless Mr. Folger’s experts estimated very wide of the 
mark. ‘That the falling off of exports can be attributed to that cause, 
seems to be a reasonable inference. 

Under the old drawback of 2.82 established by Mr. Folger, the ex 
ports of refined sugars had run up to enormous proportions, reaching 
in 1885 over 252,000,000 pounds, valued at over $16,000,000. The 


that the exports have fallen off enormously. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that the facts that I have cited make it evident that whatever bounty 
might have been given by a drawback at 2.82 under Mr. Folger has 
been reduced entirely by Mr. Fairchild’s reduction to 2.60. 

Mr. WEBER. Iam sure the gentleman does not want to make a 
misstatement. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Of course not. 

Mr. WEBER. I think you certainly have, if you say the amount 
of drawback has been reduced to comparatively nothing since that 
change. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I did not say anything about the drawback 
being reduced to comparatively nothing. The drawback on that grade 
under the existing law still remains at 2.60. I spoke of the large fail- 
ing off of the exports that was due to the cutting down of the draw- 
back by Mr. Fairchild, which, I think, was in the interest of the re- 
finers before Mr. Fairchild made this reduction. The Republican ex- 
perts figured that under the old drawback established by Mr. Folger in 
1883, of 2.82 cents per pound on certain grades of sugar, there would be 
a virtual bounty to the refiners, in one estimate of nothing, and in an- 
other of one-tenth of a mill, or one one-hundredth of a cent per pound. 

Instead of merely cutting off thatone hundredth of a cent per pound 

his administration has cut off 21 mills besides that which this com- 

mission thought they were legitimately entitled to, and brought it down 
from 2.82 to 2.60, lowering it to such a point that the refiners have 
complained very bitterly about it. 

Mr. WEBER. What is the use of speculating as to whether it is a 
bounty or not when the facts and figures will show ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I say it seems to me that if the views of these 
experts appointed by Mr. Folger are anywhere near correct they can 
not get any bounty now. I do not know whether they do or not; but 
I know these experts said in one estimate they got no bounty at 2.82 
cents drawback, and in another estimate only one hundredth of a cent 
per pound bounty, and that this Democratic administration has taken 
that one hundredth of a cent per pound away and 21 mills per pound 
besides; and I know that the exports have dropped off enormously and 
I think it is safe to infer as a result of that action. 

Mr. WEBER. You are mistaken about that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Havemeyer testified they had ceased en- 
tirely. 

Mr. WEBER. That is not so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Iam only giving you his statement. 

Mr. WEBER. I hope to be able to present the evidence to prove it 
is not so when I have my time. 

Mr. WILKINSON. 1 do not claim that these exports have ceased 
entirely, Isaid they have decreased enormously, and I can substan- 
tiate the assertion, and I say that it isa fair inference that these ex- 
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subject to a special commission composed of | portations have fallen off so largely on account of the reductions made 


by Mr. Fairchild in the drawbacks. A witness before the Committee 
on Manufactures, Mr. Havemeyer, I believe, testified to that effect 

Mr. WEBER. He is not correct. The official statistics directly 
disprove his assertion. : 

Mr. WILKINSON. Give your statistics. 

Mr. WEBER. I will in due time when I have an opportunity to 
speak upon the reclassification of the sugar schedule. 

Mr.WILKINSON. I will give mine to give conclusive proof of my 
assertion. The exports of refined sugar increased from 26,815,463 
pounds in 1883 to 252,579,077 pounds in 1885, when they were larger 
than they ever have been before or since. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1886, they were 164,339,967 pounds; for the year ending 
June 30, 1887, they were 190,672,154 pounds, but for only part of that 
year were the exports under the reduced drawback regulation which 
had gone into effect in the latter part of 1886. The only fiscal year in 
which exports have been wholly under the reduced regulations was 
that ending June 30,1888. For that year, which has just closed, I ob- 
tained the figures from the efficient chief clerk of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Mr. J. N. Whitney. 

The exports were only 34,449,613 pounds against nearly six times 
that much the year before. The amount had decreased from two hun- 
dred and fifty million pounds and more in 1885 to a little over thirty 
million pounds in the year just ended, and the values had decreased 
from sixteen millions (the highest point) to a little over two millions. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this was an enormous reduction, and will 
bear out in the fullest manner the assertions that I have made. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, about this enormous profit which it is asserted 
the refiners get. The gentleman from Illinois said they got about $30, - 
000,000 a year—about a cent a pound on all the sugar imported. In 
the first place, sir, 

ALL THE SUGAR THAT IS IMPORTED IS NOT CONSUMED BY THE PEOPLE. 
A part of it is exported, at one time over 10 per cent., but very much 
less now. But leaving that out of consideration, a considerable part 
ofit, as I havealready explained, is lost in the processof manufacture, 
and the gentleman leaves that out of consideration altogether. 

But among the witnesses who testified before the Committee on Man- 
ufactures was an ex-refiner whose nameis Hugh N. Camp, who had been 


' | in the business for sixteen years, and he said that the cost of refining 
eventual result of the reduction of 22 mills on the drawback has been | 


when he was engaged in the business was seven-eighthsof a cent a pound. 
He had been told that this cost had been reduced to about 40 cents per 
hundred since he quit the business in 1870, or to less than one-half; but 
he did not give any proof of that or even assert positively his belief in 
the statements he had heard. 

I do not know or pretend to know whatthese profits are. That they 
are excessive now I have not the shadow of adoubt. That they are 
now anything like the amount claimed by the gentleraan from Illinois 
I have heard no reasongiventobelieve. If these profits were anything 


| like the amounts alleged the capitalists of the country would be tuia- 


bling over each other in their eagerness to go into the business. but 
we not talking now about existing schedules or existing law. We 
are talking about what this bill proposes todo. It proposes to cut tlie 
refiner’s profits down very largely. It proposes to reduce the margin 
of tariff rates between raw and refined sugars to far less than it has 
been since 1861; about 40 per cent. less than in the beginning of 1870. 
It proposes to cut down the highest duty seven-tenths, nearly three- 
quarters of a cent a pound, and in its determination to strike at the 
excessive profits of the trust, without destroying the refining interests 
of the country, it will furnish a substantial relief from the exactions 
which they now undoubtedly impose upon the people. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

The margins between raw and refined sugars in the existing tariff 
rates are in the interest of the refineries, but what are those margins ? 
I will take a grade which comes in in larger quantities than any one 
grade—a sugar below 13 Dutch standard and testing ninety-five de- 
grees—like this. [Showing a sample. ] 

The duty on this sugar is 2.20 cents per pound. The highest duty 
is 3.50. The margin between these two is consequently 1.30. Now, 
under the Mills bill the same classes of sugar will pay respectively 
1.79 and 2.80, so that the margin, instead of being 1.30, as under the 
present law, between those grades will be 1.01 cents per pound. 

Any one who has had any experience in manufacturing on a large 
scale knows that any such reduction in margins from 1.30 cents per 
pound to 1.01 cents per pound might mean the difference between enor- 
mous profit and utter ruin. Of course I do not mean to say this re- 
duction will have an effect to any such extent as that, but I unhesi- 
tatingly say it is a very considerable reduction, and one which, while 
leaving sufficient profits to the refining industry, ought at the same 
time to give decided relief to the consumers of sugar. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have trespassed upon the patience 0! 
this committee far longer than lintended todo. I was anxious to clea: 
up, if I could, some of the misapprehensions which seem to surroun: 
thisquestion. Iwished to meetand refute someof theaspersions w)ic!) 
have been cast upon an industry which I feel confident will conti! 
to grow and prosper long after we are gone. I rose to repel with indixn:- 
tion the startling and unwarranted assertion that the sugar trust bac 
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been gotten up for the benefit of the sugar in lusts y of Louisian 
sired tostate that in Louisiana there are two smali refineries in t] 
but about 800 or 900 sugar factories outside of it. I desired 
how our S00 or YOU factories 
WERE SAFE ARDS AINSI M =TI 
vere the friends not the enemies of the consumers, and that th 
uct of Louisiana, belittle it as some gentlemen may, has proven y 
factor in cheape ned markets, to offset which has been openly de d 
to be one of the main objects of the combination about which we hear 


oOo much. 

While doing this I have been drawn into subjects such as the draw 
back question, in which the sugar-growing industry of Louisiana has 
n » direct interest, other thana desire to see no needless check 
diversity and magnitude of our manufactured products or the employ 
mentsofany ofour people. In doing this I have endeavored to meet th« 
attacks, wherever they were made, regardless that they did not s« 
times assail the direct interests of my own people and my own home. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me toask him a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes; butI dislike to trespass further upon the 
time of the committee, as I have finished my remarks. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I would like to ask my friend upon what ground 
he claims that sugar shall be protected by a duty of 68 per cent. o1 
more, an industry which, so far as we know, can produce only a very 
small proportion of the consumption of this country—how he can claim 
that protection, and at the same time vote to put on the free-list build 
ing-stone, lumber, and starch, articles of which we can produce enough 
to meet the demands of the country? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I do not think that question is very closely 
allied to the topics which I have been discussing; besides, I can not ad- 
mit his presentation of the circumstances of the case to start on 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Well it isa question at any rate. 

Mr. WILKINSON. 
of the ad valorem rate of duty on sugar. That is a point I expected 
to refer to, but I did not have the opportunity. I feel sure the ad va 
lorem rate referred to will be reduced to decidedly Jess than 68 per 
cent., but the exact rate remains to be seen. The reason the ad valo- 
rem rate appears so high on sugar in the statistical reports for the year 
ending in June, 1887, is that the world’s production has so largely in- 
creased that the price of sugar has gone down more largely, I believe, 
than any other great food product, and the ad valorem rate was based 
on these exceptionally low prices. In 1872 and 1873 the ad valorem 
rate was only~37 per cent., and yet in 1872 and 1873 the duty on su 
was higher per pound than it is now and decidedly higher than in 
Mills bill. 

The average specific duty in the Mills bill 

IS DECIDEDLY LESS PER POUND THAN THE AVERAGE WILL BI 
of all the ratesin all the tariff bills of our entire history. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. My question is why the gentleman applies one 
theory to the product of his own section and another the 
ucts, especially when his industry is one which produces only a small 
proportion of the article which is required for consumption in this 
country ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I was coming to that. The gentleman spoke 
of ad valorem rates, which I wanted to refer to first. 
the rest of his question. My general reply to his question is that it 
is not a fact that I apply different theories to different sections. But 
I will go further than that and go into details a little as the gentle- 
man seems to desire. He mentioned three items—starch, building- 
stone, and lumber. I will not endeavor to explain my vote to put 
starch on the free-list, as no such proposition is before the House. 
The duty on starch is largely reduced, but as we have the materials 
to make it in as abundant supply as any other country, the tariff that 
will be left on it will still be largely protective. If the gentleman at- 
tempts to accuse me of sectionalism in voting to put building-stone 
and lumber on the free-list, he has been peculiarly unfortunate. He 
seems to have forgotton that the removal of the tariff on these articles 
is proposed alike in all the regions and at all the ports of the country 
These productions are not peculiar to our Northern climes. 

The mighty formations of nature, the magic influences of sun and 
rain and soil, the formation of rocks, the growth of forests did not 
go on in his end of the country and stop in mine. 

THE STATE OF MAINE HAS NO MONOPOLY OF ROCKS AND TREI 


You have only to go to yonder door and 5 miles away lie the bl ue hills 
of Virginia, within whose borders building-stone abounds in illimitable 
quantities. How well do I recollect the magnificent granite beds along 
the James! Has North Carolina no building-stone, nor Alabama, nor 
Georgia, nor West Virginia, nor Missouri, nor Kentucky? Why, even 
Louisiana has her share. And a trip through Tennessee will show it 
by the hundreds of blocks at the different quarries and at the railway 
stations awaiting transportation, as fine as any in the world. 

And what of lumber? 

Is Louisiana a barren waste, or are Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida 
treeless prairies? Upon your mountain sides rise the spruce and white 
pine; on our hills and plains rise our yellow pines, and from our sw amps 
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the tax-payer } : 
ca ( the d G 

Sir, this sugar que ‘ 
of this question \ l 
( ad wo ld ‘ 

rned our hist 

\ , 
fow can we boast i ourl dep nden until we in | i 

ad? Where is the American with any pride in his land 
we should remit to strange land for all time to come the product 
of any article of food necessary to the wants and happiness of our peo 
ple? Where is the intelligent tax-payer who objects to the payment 
of aduty which does not increase the contributions that the Govern 
ment needs from h m for its ipport vhich does not « 1use him to } Ly 
out one dollar more for his total taxation than it would if the sugar in- 
dustry of America were swept out of « tence ? 

What farmer whose agricultural products ry | ! ‘ 
sifies and consumes—what laborer whos¢ I ‘ lo a t 
enlarges—w hat mechanic to whose skill of brain and hand it offers tresh 
incentives to exertion what consumer whose market it cheaper 
whose prices it relieves from the exactions and extortions of « ry te 
greed—who of all these, afteran intelligent and a thoughtiful consider 
ation of this question, will say that its progress shall be arrested, that 
its steps shall be downward, not upward and onward in its enlarging 
ind beneficent career 

The Surplus a Bugbear! 
i I ‘ syste ~ na 
SPEECH 
' 
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HON. JOSEPH McK ENNA, 
oO} CA IFrFo! A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV!I 
satt i July 7 iSss 
se iz in Committee « W yn t a 
hav ler ¢ sid : mthetl {.R to 
the iws in relation to the « ection t I 

Mr. MCKENNA said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I, too, am a Republican, as the 1an m 
Pennsylvania | Mr. KELLEY] declared he was; and I, 1 for t 
son rise to oppose the amendment of the gentleman from Ili Mi 

| CANNON | Che amendment, Mr. Chairman, has no true b ‘ 
or true basis of principle For the reasons urged in 
amendment every item of the Mills bill can be supported. | th 
reasons adduced by the gentleman in favor of putting I the free 
list every American product can be put on the free-list rl 
ment therefore is oppo ed to the pr iple of protection tis dist t 
and accurately oppose 1 to the Chicago pl itiorm That p! 
clares protection to American industries to be the supreme 
of the party. It concedes necessity of the reduction o 
but it distinctly enumerates the means of reduction 
to be sacrificed. Thatisclear. It is sacrificed if it is take 
American industry. Ingenious gentlemen can find and cd 
tinctions, but the platform was not made to be read | l 
tants or to be interpreted by them or to satisfy them t 
not intended to palter in double senses. In the pithy and iy 
of Mr. Depew, of New York, it needs no grammar nor int é i 
it or understand it. It certainly was not intended to i It 
was intended to gave assurance, trustful assurance, to y industry, 
to the little as well as to the big, to the growing ' to the 
crown, to those from the South as well as to those from the th. It 
does not invite a scramble for its favor It gives justly to a nor en- 


universal 


| form of protection ? 


1 


tertains nor expresses preference for any. This thoroughness, this 
ty, this liberality constitute its excellence, and will make 
its victory if Republicans will not interpret it by amendments like 
that proposed by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Gentlemen may say that when they give bounty they give prote: 
tion. I do not deny it. But why the exception and application to 
sugar, and what assurance can they give us of the stability of that 
Are they prepared to give protection in this form 
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tries? Are they prepared to interpret the Republican 


to other industries ? 
platform as authorizing a system of bounties to the industries of the 
country ? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the distinction between protection by tariffs 
and protection by bounty is not a verbal distinction. It is a substan- 
tial distinction, as substantial as the difference between a medium 
course and anextreme course. A distinction too important to be urged 
upon experienced men. Itisa distinction between what the people are 
accustomed to and what they are notaccustomedto. <A distinction, again, 
too important to be urged upon experienced men. And I ask Repub- 
licans of this House, is it wise, when the principle of protection itself 
is submitted to dispute, when they have cast it into uncertain balance, 
is it wise to cast in one of the scales an odious and objectionable form 
of it; a form that never has been adopted in this country except in an 
extreme case, and which has long since been abandoned—a form which 
is not expressed in the platform. A silence, sir, that is marked with sig- 
nificance, ay, ismarkedwithcommand? The gentlemen who draughted 
that platform and the convention which adopted it knew what had 
transpired in Congress. They knew what the situation was; they 
scanned it, and they provided a remedy. We find no bounty in it nor 
free sugar in it. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a portion of that 
Republican platform. 

"be Clerk read as follows: 

The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national reve- 
nue by repealing the taxes on tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden to 
agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for mechanical pur- 
poses, and by such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of 
such articles as are produced by our people, the production of which gives em- 
ployment to our labor, and release from import duties those articles of foreign 
production (except luxuries) the like of which can not be produced at home. If 
there shall still remain a larger revenue than is requisite for the wants of the 
Government, we fayor the entire repeal of internal taxes rather than the sur- 
render of any part of our protective system at the joint behest of the whisky 
trusts and the agents of foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. MCKENNA. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, there is no declaration 
in favor of bounties. There is no declaration in favor of free sugar. 
Hence I say that the amendment is distinctly unrepublican, distinctly 
antagonistic to the last utterance of the party. 

But assuming the amendment is justified by the platform, how 
stands it? Gentlemen, interested gentlemen, may reason themselves 
into anything. If protection by bounties is identical with protection 
by tariffs, and either can be indifferently applied as equally good, why 
ihe uneasiness and repugnance of Republicans to the amendment? 
Why, if good to sugar producers, why not to iron, and steel, and wool, 
and woolen producers? ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] answers, and in so amusing a way, did I not know the sedate- 
ness of his mind, I should think he was joking with himself and with 
the House. 

He says the reason why bounties should not be extended toiron and 
steel producers is that they can supply the home market. If they can 
do so under tariff protection why not under bounty protection, if the 
two be identical? ‘The gentleman is not logical or consistent. He has 
almost floundered into absurdity. If bounties be good, why not take 
them for the industries he represents? Why refuse them himself, but 
force them on industries reluctant to receive them because they fear 
the sense of the country is adverse to them? 

The gentleman says the iron and steel producers can supply the home 
demand. 

But Democrats might ask him at what price? And answering for 
him as they have answered for him and will always answer, using the 
language of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] against sugar 
refiners, at a mouopoly price—a price that robs—is their fierce declara- 
tion, the consumer of $2 to put in the pockets of the manufacturer for 
every dollar it collects for the Treasury. And, still using the language 
of the gentleman from Illinois, charging, in addition to the robbery of 
the tariff the further robbery of a trust. 

Mr. Chairman, a gentleman on my right suggests against the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania his position and speech on tin-plate. A perti- 
nent suggestion, as the House will recognize, but I have not time to 
elaborate it. 

Gentlemen, let us be clearand fair. Adopt bounties for iron as you 
urge them for sugar. You assert their protection, and there wiil be no 
disguise where the burden will fall, if there be burden. 

The foreign product will come in free and at its natural price. Your 
product will be put on the market and at its natural price, and all the 
world can compare the two, and more and better, every one can buy 
which product he pleases at such price he pleases, or, rather, at such 
price only disturbed by impersonal economic forces. If you are can- 
did, gentlemen, you will not refuse trial. Toavoidaccusation is some- 
thing, to give content is more. Will you accept bounties, therefore? 
No; you will not. You know, to use the apt illustration of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. BAKER], who sits to therightof me, you might 
as well try to raise a tropical plant oa the summit of an iceberg as to 
hope to introduce bounties and sustain them on any Western product, 
[ Applause. } 

I come to the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 
He did not put itin the Recorp, so I will have totrustto my own im- 
pressions received yesterday afternoon when he delivered it. I do not 
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think the gentleman was exactly ingenuous with the House. He cer- 
tainly underrates its intelligence and the intelligence of the country. 
I do not think the gentleman deceives himself. He is too thoughtful 
and accurate and discriminating not to know that a vicious adminis- 
tration of the law or vicious evasions of it are not a reproach to the 
law or the principle of it. Hecould as wisely advocate that honesty be 
abolished because there is dishonesty; that all walls be prostrated be- 
cause there are criminal invasions of ourpremises; just as wisely throw 
open the front door and leave the spoons in the hall properly labeled 
because a burglar might, as burglars sometimes do, enter at the window. 
I almost doubt the gentleman’s sincerity, because I can not doubt his 
intelligence. Besides, he leaves us in confusion as to the object of his 
hatred—whether the law or the evasions of it. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois has delivered two other 
speeches on sugar. He appears to be full of free sugar. He was not 
quite so full of it in the Forty-ninth Congress, when he voted against 
the Morrison bill. Since then he has become loaded with it. He has 
endured the awful iniquity for years, though in place and having func- 
tion to remove it. It worries him now and makes him restless. He 
takes walks and has chance or intentional encounters with Treasury 
officials, in whose eyes wicked sugar refiners, he says, have thrown 
dust, so that they can not tell sand from sugar, and he receives such 
information from the officials as they in their pitiable state can give, 
and then the gentleman rushes to the House and declaims for free 
sugar. Odd remedy for deceived or corrupt or inefficient officials. 

The gentleman, confused and disturbed, wanders to the Treasury 
Department. The awful sugar-refiners, he finds, have abused the law 
concerning drawback on exports. The Treasury Department does not 
know how; the gentleman from Illinois does not know how; and so, 
in a bewildered state of mind, again he rushes to the House and again 
demands that sugar be put on the free-list. 

If, Mr. Chairman, the matter is worth seriously considering, I dare 
say the puzzle was not great. I do not think the gentleman from IIli- 
nois, acute and penetrating as he is, could have found the puzzle great. 
But whether he could or could not solve the difficulty and reconcile it 
with protection to sugar makes no difference. The law itself, nor the 
principle of the law, was in fault. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois on May 12 addressed the 
House. His speech is instructive. I hold in my hand a pamphlet 
copy of it. He has adorned the title-page with a motto and with un- 
conscious and solemn irony has associated protection to American in- 
dustries and free sugar—an instance of politics making strange bed- 
fellows. At that time he was absolutely in favor of free sugar. He 
criticised the Mills bill fora reduction of 20 per cent., and on page 4225 
of the RecorD he uses this language: 

I give you notice now that, like the voice of the prophet crying aloud in the 
wilderness, I will not cease to cry aloud until I get an opportunity to see that 20 
per cent, and go you 80 per cent. better. 

The gentleman delivered another speech on the 9thof June. It is 
in some contrast to the other of May 12. The gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. RAYNER] incensed him. He criticised the gentleman from 
Maryland for ‘‘ prancing,’’ as he termed it, ‘‘ like old Goliah pranced 
before the armies of the Lord,’’ and he felt and resented the accusa- 
tion that the protective system created or maintained trusts, and he 
defied the Democratic side of the House, mark you—he defied the Dem- 
ocratic side to show whereby trusts were created or sustained by reason 
of the tariff. To maintain a feeble consistency with himself and not 
to explicitly preclude his position on sugar trusts, as surely he did im- 
plicitly preclude it, he said in that speech: 

If there is any one trust that is sustained by the tariff it is the sugar trust, 

Now, mark the inconsistency. What is a trust, Mr. Chairman? It 
is a combination to keep up prices. Whatisa sugar trust? It is a 
combination to keep up prices. ‘Then the steel trust and the other 
trusts are com'inations also to keep up prices. What was the gentle- 
man’s remedy for the steel and the other trusts? Penal legislation, 
criminal courts, and criminal judges. What is his remedy for the 
sugar trust? ‘To let in the foreign sugar free. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
this is simply trifling with the subject. What difference is there be- 
tween a sugar trust and any other kind of a trust? Ifthe remedy o! 
one trust be the free importation of foreign articles, the remedy for the 
other must be the free importation of foreign articles. So the gentle- 
man argues as Democrats argue, and must always do so when he tries 
to put any American product on the free-list. Of course he convicts 
Democrats of inconsistency, as they are inconsistent when they pursue 
a course in decl4red opposition to steel trusts and other trusts anc 
pursue another course which condones or encourages the sugar trust, 
and that far I concur with the gentleman from Illinois. What I do 
protest against is the frantic effort to turn the indignation which 
should be felt and is felt against the sugar trust also against the pro- 
tection of sugar, and through sugar against the protective system. 

Now, sir, I have not anything to do with trusts, and I do not care 
anything about them as far as thedebate goes. If I should express an 
opinion about them, I should reiterate the philosophical and thought- 
ful language of the gentleman from Maine. I would not prance with 
the gentleman from Maryland, nor would I prance with the gentleman 
from Illinois, in idle and showy denunciation of them; I should feel 
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meet the requirements of the United States. To produce this. 
tity of sugar from beets would require 1,000,000 acres of land; a 





erage yield of 15 tons per acre would produce 15,000,000 tons of beet 
which, at $4 per ton, would amount to $60,000,000. To manuf 
and refine the sugar contained in these beets, including all expens: 
curred in converting this sugar into money, would cost, say, $90.0 
009 more, making the total cost of the 1,500,000 tons of sugar to 
2150,000,000. This large sum of money would be distributed a 
the industrial classes in about the following proportions, namely 
Rent of land, at $20 per ‘ 
Labor, $40 per acre 1 
Cost of manufacture, et , 
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California’s advantages over other beet-sugar-producin; 


r Cc 
and maybe other States of the Union have like advantazges 
summed up as follows: 

Beets raised are as rich in saccharine and the yield ] i 





in Europe. 
We have a longer season in which to plant i harvest 
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The crop after it is harvested needs no protection m frost. 
Che climate permits us to work beets fresh from the fields { 
riod of four months, thus saving the expense of storing and 


ling. 

In Europe their crops must all be harvested and stored in 
within a few weeks after they are matured. 

Beets yield the largest percentage of su 
from the ground. 

In California we plant beets from the Ist of M 
in Europe all the planting 
in consequence of frequent rains in summer, great expense is incu 
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as to be done in afew weeks. In Europe 


in keeping the beets free from weeds; in California, on account of the 
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From this it appears that there were 446,250 tons more of beet sugar 
used in the markets of the civilized world during these years than sugar 
produced from cane. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, other industries are dependent on the 


production of beet sugar, and will rise with it and flourish with it. I 
will not tire the House with the enumeration. The prospect might be 
fabulous if success had not been realized in Europe as it can be realized 
in California. This, sir, is the brilliant prospect to the country from 
the sugar industry and protection toit. The gentlemen ought to know 
it. Why, then, so much shuffling and contradiction. The gentlemen 
can not believe their proposition can be a settled and permanent policy. 
I think, sir, they are urged to action from an impulse te do some- 
thing—a mischievous impulse when not directed or subdued by 
ment. 

The surplus is the bugbear. This it is that is impelling everybody. 
But is not there heedlessness somewhere? In the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress it was nobody’s fear. In the Fiftieth Congress it is everybody’s 
tear or everybody’s excuse. It can not be everybody’s excuse. Some- 
body is mistaken. It is just as well to find out now and here who is 
the somebody that is mistaken. 

I'rom whence does the surplus come? Democrats say from taxes 
wrung from the consumer compensated by no good to him, and every 
dollar of it represents a robbery. Ifso, then indeed is the surplus an 
evil; then indced is it a sign of great wrong, of unconscionable govern- 
mental rapine. But Republicans say that the surplus comes from 
taxes on foreign producers, and every dollar of it represents prosperity. 
If so, it is beneficence, not robbery, and why be concerned about it? 


Why be concerned even though it is accumulating vaults full and | 


mountains high? Why be concerned even if it be a tax on the con- 
sumer, if wages are sustained by it, industries protected by it, and the 
country made happy and prosperous by it? These are the two views; 
and ifwe Republicans believe what we say, we can afford to collect and 
accumulate the surplus even though we should have to shovel it into 
the sea. We weaken our position; we concede the Democratic position 
when we whine about the surplus; when we make it a cause to aban- 
don protection to any industry. 

In this consideration of the surplus, Mr. Chairman, I have disregarded 
the internal-revenue taxes as not now concerned in inquiry. 

But, Mr Chairman, there is still another bugbear, another 
devil,’’ which is frightening us from our propriety. 
calls it ‘‘a condition.’’ Catastrophe hid in an auger hole may rush on 
us at any moment, isthe Presidential wail. The prediction was made 
over six months ago and we still survive. The delay shonld dissipate 
our fears. 

_ And what, sir, is the great bugbear? It isa depleted circulation. 
Has any one thought to inquire if there is a depleted circulation ? 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] intimated a doubt 
of it, but it fell on unheeding ears, This is not surprising. Facts are 
often ignored or taken for granted by even great men. The ancient 
scientific world once wondered why it was that a bucket full of ashes 
held as much water as a bucket without ashes in it. No one tried it 
and it was accepted as true, and attributed to the absorbing power of 
the ashes. So with the Presidential fact. No one tries it and it is ac- 
cepted by the absorbing gullibility of the interested, the ignorant, and 
the thoughtless. 

We nodoubt all remember the celebrated problem submitted by Ben- 
jamin Franklin to the scientists of Europe, why it was that a 5-pound 
fish put in a bucket brimful of water would not make the water flow 
over. ‘That was an awful question to the scientists of Europe; fully 
as awful as the President’s ‘‘ situation’? istous to-day. They thought 
about it; they meditated about it; they wrangled about it. They at 
last got into quarrels about it, and angry disputes spread all over the 
country. The University of Paris took it up and hurled it across the 
Channel to London. London hurled it back again; and all Europe en- 
gaged in the fiery dispute until some fellow with a Yankee turn tried 


** painted 
The President 


he 
it and found that the water sloshed over on every side. 

Now, sir, that is the case with this depleted circulation. There is 
not one word of truth init. Now, mark you, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, until you deny the fact I am about toshow, roar no more about 
the da nyger of the ‘‘situation.’’ I hold in my hand a statement of 
the circulation of this country from July 1, 1881, showing a steady in- 
crease up to 1885. From 1885 to 1886 there was decrease but only of 
$27,000,000, From thence to July, 1887, there was the magnificent 
spring and advance of $185,000,000. Not a very alarming situation ! 
Allowing, sir, for the addition by reason of deposits in the national 
by the Administration, there was an increase of the circulation 
of over $45,000,000 trom July, 1886, to July, 1887. 
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The following table will show the amount of the circulation and the 
vearly increase: 
July 1, 187s $770, 211, 448 
July 802) 247) 256 
July 1 ’ 972040; 739 
July! 1, 117, 594, 829 
July | + 1,176, 441, 683 
July |, .. 1,281, 126, 497 
July t, .. 1,238, 669, 375 
July ! ... 1,269, 615, 396 
July i ~.. 1, 2410 813, 607 
July 1. 133267748) 747 
January, -. 1,395, 786, 698 
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It will be seen that from July, 1887, 
the circulation was $68,920,119. At the time the President’s predic- 
tion was made, and while the country was waiting in alarmed ex- 
pectation for bankruptcy and catastrophe from a depleted circulation 
the circulation increased over $68,000,000. Presidential predictions 
ought to be in disfavor. It is very certain if money is flowing into the 


to January, 1888, the increase in 


1 orgs 
| Treasury through the custom- house, mone y is also flowing into the cir- 
culation through the custom-honse, or from some source; I do not 


care from where. 
of it. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, this disposes of the ‘‘condition’’ as a terror. 
The other form of it, the surplus, I have also disposed of for Republi- 
cans, at least, if they are sincere. There is no reason to apprehend 
danger from either surplusor ‘‘condition,’’ and no reason to be hurried 


It is only the situation I am stating and the alarm 


| by either into disproportioned thought or act. 


In conclusion, sir, I am sorry—sincerely sorry—that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] offered his amendment. I think it isa 
blunder. Better judgments than mine think it isa blunder. It as- 
similates by eminent Republican authority the bounty system to the 
protective system, or it will be claimed to do so. It mars the fair 
evenness of Republican policy—a policy only honorable when uni- 
versal; a policy only respectable when universal; a policy which be- 
comes contemptible when used to build up some industries and de- 
I hope the amendment, therefore, will not receive even 
the gentleman’s own vote. If it should receive any substantial Re- 
publican vote I should go from this House to-day disappointed in my 
party, disappointed in its sincerity, disappointed in its sincerity in the 
belief it has always affirmed that the principle of protection must be 
universal and is as beneficent as universal. As we have affirmed this, 
let us adhere to it. Let us leave to the Democrats the bad distinction 
of personal and local politics. Let us declare impersonal and universal 
principles, and believe me, gentlemen, we shall succeed—better than 
that, we shall deserve to succeed. [ Applause. } 


The Tariff. 


The tariff question is the labor question. 

Free raw materials. 

The effect of protection on the production of domestic salt. 
Free foreign salt means dear salt for the consumer, 
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HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1888. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue— 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The President of the United States, in his remark- 
able message to the Fiftieth Congress, in which he treats but one topic 
as worthy of his consideration and which he confines entirely to a dis- 
cussion of revenue and the means of its collection, very wisely observes 
that— 


Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
theories of protection and free trade. * * 
It is a condition which confronts us, not a sidliny ‘ 


I agree with the President, with a modification. 
and a theory. 

The condition is that in the United States exists a state of prosperity 
and progress wholly unknown in other lands. ‘That here laboy is more 
fully employed at more remunerative wages; that here the condition 
of the laboring class is more comfortable and ‘more advanced; that cap- 
ital is better invested at a more profitable return, and that all the ma- 
chinery of social and political order moves with less friction than iu 
any of the older countries of the world. No possible question of leg 
islation could more seriously affect this ‘* condition ’’ than the ‘‘ theory, 
of which this bill is the embodiment. 

It is a theory which proposes to substitute national dependence {v: 
national independence; to substitute the productions of foreign lal 
for the handicraft of the American workingman; to substitute a dis ‘ 

tant, foreign, and uncertain market for a near, domestic, and sta!)! 
market. 

In considering the question of the tariff, and whether it shall bead 
justed ‘‘ for revenue only,’’ or for the purpose of revenue and prote: 
tion, it is quite impossible to separate it from the question of labor; ani 
in its ultimate analysis, the tariff question is the labor question. 

That we shall always require as a nation a large and ever-increasiu~ 
revenue is certain. That such revenue will continue, in the foture «s 
in the past, to be most largely derived from duties upon imports, from 
a ‘‘ tariff,’’? seems to be equally certain. 
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in Republic. & too much of the arist < 1a! } ‘ 
and feudal systems of the Old World, and are neither to be imitat catest le suy 
toler don our free American soil If such distinctions already « 


t is one of the highest duties of American statesmen to see that t} { to-d tat 


far as legislation can do it, all such lines are blotted out. ( ( ( 
I mean by the working men and women of America who gail \ 

living by their work from year to year, whether that wor! ‘ 

manual, or partly manual and partly intellectual, or strictly tl 

of the brain, like teaching, or literature, or invention. A labor ‘ t 


laborer whether he works with brain or hand, and I know of 1 UW t iu 









either God-ordained or man-created that makes one kind of labor 1 
honorable than the other or more worthy of our protection ‘ 
niti 
may be more potent and more far-reaching than the ot! 
) pre valuable to the world. ( 
n T | he i 

{ rers s 

Brain work always creates hand work. It is impossibl 
new demand for manual labor without at the same time creat 5 
demand for the use of capital, and for all the concomitants of a ( 
dustry, and a new industry always creates a new demand fo: When tl 
kind of labor. Wherever men are to be employed, the 






















loyers, superintendents, book-keepers, foremen, and laborers I ( é 
too, will be work for farmersand gardeners to supply food, and art pital w 1} 
of all kinds to supply shelter and clothing. mand tl] 
hus one field of employment creates and muitip! ot] | e) then i 
employment, and a new industrial system arises. 0 dl 
New industries are a boon to every form of labor. Now, int 
justment of the dutiable and non-dutiable commodities it shoul L 
iramount consideration to foster and create as many new ind ‘| Lab t I 
as possible, which shall give new « Al V t 
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uon of this proposition is the necessity of affording wor r Am to us with 1 inten 
workers. The workers are always the greatest number, and t but simply to gat t 
terests are entitled to first consideration. ti the « itl 
he law of supply and demand is the law of gravitatio the in closely a ed the ¢ t ) y 
dustrial world, and the reward of labor will depend upon the « I tor n, but cor iT % 
for labor. While this is true at all times and everywhere, i te yf t ns, 
cially important at the present time, when there is a surplus o! t TESS 
eking employment in this country. We are passing through a cri t en 
and trying period in the history of our industrial system. Thx { rl- 
difficulty arises from the fact that under the existing conditions of « { ‘ 
modern civilization the supply of days’ work is lar ess « i vho 
demand. t i 
This comes about from various causes, but more especial ited entire ; 
four, all of which have arisen to magnitude within a single generation i ( titu end yuld 
These are, first, the great inc’pase in labor-saving machine ry; second e t d of the r 1 i 


the application of steam to transportation and manufactures; third 
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portation and distribution of such materials, or in supplying and caring 


for those who are so engaged. Without these industries the greate: 


part of her population would be left without employment. 
rhese vast industries have grown up under asystem directly intended 
aud calculated to develop and foster them, and to reverse which would 
| threaten with bankruptcy this great and prosperous Commonwealth. 


pers and ‘ ted emigrants,’’ or the dynamiters and nihilists who 
have sprung up like rank weeds at the foot of despotic thrones and 
come I ) t the ls of | and political disorder and make 
a chaos of our fair and prosperous country. 

Buteven if wecould check or prohibit the ingress of all these classes 
there would still remain an excess, and the problem recurs, how shall 
the most employment and the greatest immunity from distress be 

ired to tl orking people? 

rhe answer to th 3, by the greatest possible diversification of in- 
dustries ang r reiusing to employ forcign labor to do anything t 
can be as well done by American labor. 

It is, in a certain sense, a crime against American Jabor to drive an) 
industry out of this country that might be developed and fostered here 

The American system of protection is based upon a few fundamental | 


propositions, all of which have relation either directly or remotely to 
the question of the diversification of industries and the more equal 
distribution of wealth by the payment of liberal wages and otherwise. 
These propositions may be stated thus: 

First. That America is possessed of certain natural advantages which 
have tended to create a larger demand for labor, and there/ore a greater 
compensation for labor, than exists in the older countries of the world. 

Second, That chief among these are the great extent and cheapness of 
unoccupied lands and the vast extent and variety of natural resources 
that is, of raw materials— 


ply almost every possible want of man. 


of the mine, forest, field, and water, to sup- 





rhird, That with these great natural resources we possess superior in- 
telligence and inventive faculty among the people to be applied to the 
extracting of the raw materials and their manufacture into articles for 


the use of man. 

In brief, it may be summed up that we have a great, new continent 
to be developed, and a demand for labor correspondingly great, which 
has established a scale of wages in this country far in advance of that 
of the countries with which we have to compete in production. The 
question now is, how shall we maintain the advantage which by the 
law of position and nature we already have? 

That the American laborer is more fortunately circumstanced than 
his competitors in other lands needs no other proof than the vast influx 
of immigration, to which I have already alluded. Of course this tends 
constantly to equalize population, work, and wages, and unless we 





Upe 1 a former occasion I called the attention of the House to the 


that there is nothing more delusive and misleading than the free-trade 


dea of raw material. There is no raw material but Mother 
All other so-called raw material is simply embodied labor. Lumb 
1 by the advocates of free trade as raw material 
» to be made of them they are crude materi 
their present condition their whole value is in t 
labor that has produced them. 
I desire to illustrate this with an actual example. The entire se 


tion of Michigan in which 1 reside is underlaid, at a depth of about 
2,000 feet, with a deposit of rock salt about 40 feet in thickness. It 
is undoubtedly the same deposit that is reached at a much less deptl 
on the St. Clair River and at Goderich, in Canada. I think it fairly 
certain that a large portion of the lower peninsula ef Michigan is un- 
cerlaid with this rich and valuable saline deposit. Aud vet it adds no 
appreciable amount to the value or price of the acreage of the surface. 
Men buy aud sell thousands of acres of this surface land, which car- 
ries with it all the underlying deposits, without so much as a th 
of the millions upon millions of tons of salt that they are buying and 
selling. It has no greater value thaa if it were ordinary clay or loam 
or sand, 









But labor comes and prepares to reach and utilize this buried wealth. 
It gets out the lumber tora drill-house and erects it, and furnishes it 
with the necessary tools for piercing to the salt. Labor constructs 
engines and implements for drilling; labor reaches down through the 
superincumbent rock till it finds the crystalline deposit; labor takes 
the crude ore from the mine from which the pipe is made through 
which the brine is raised; labor constructs the salt block in whieh 
the brine is evaporated; labor lifts the crystallized salt from the vats 
and places it in the barrels which labor has constructed; and then it 


| is ready for laber to transport it to the market, and every cent of its 


guard what we already have, those who come after us will witness, in | 


the coming century, that such an equilibrium will have to be estab- 


lished between our people and the people of Europe in the matters of 


work, wages, and wealth; that we shall have lost all the advantage 
that nature gave us, and men will be just as likely to emigrate from 
America to Europe as from Europe to America. 

How shall this loss be prevented ? 

Virst. By the conservation of the public domain for the people. 

Heretofore we have acted as though there were literally no end to 
our public lands. We have given them away with utter prodigality. 
We have made it so easy to acquire lands that almost any one could 
acquire almost any amount. We must reverse this policy. 

1. Prohibit by law the acquisition of public lands by aliens. 

2. Prohibitevery form of acquisition of public lands adapted to agri- 
culture, except by actual settlement. 

3. Inerease the minimum price at which Jands can be taken for cash 
to something near their actual value. 

4. Limit the amount which any one person can take from the public 
domain, hy purchase, to a reasonable amount. 

5. At once forfeit and return to the public domain every acre of land 
granted by the United States in aid of railroads and other publie works, 
which have not been earned in good faith, in accordance with the terms 
of the grant. This will make a good beginning toward a new land 
policy. 

Second. We must develop and utilize our own raw materials in pref- 
erence to using the raw materials of other countries. And here, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to direct attention to the matter of ‘‘ free raw ma- 
terial.’’ 

The President, in the message already referred to, holds the follow- 
ing language in regard to raw material: 


The radical reduction of the duties imposed upon raw material used in manu- | 


factures or its free importation is of course an important factor in any effort 
to reduce the price of these necessaries; it would not only relieve them from the 
increased cost caused by the tariff on such material, but the manufactured 
product being thus cheapened, that part of the tariff now laid upon such prod- 
uct as compensation to our manufacturers forthe present price of raw material 
could be accordingly modified. Such reduction or free importation would serve 
beside to largely reduce the revenue, It is notapparent how such a change can 
have any injurious effeet upon our manufactures. On the contrary, it would 
appear to give them a better chance in foreign markets with the manufacturers 
of other countries who cheapen their wares by free material, 

So ‘free raw material’’ is to be the panacea of our commercial and 
industrial ills. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent in part a State that lives 
by the production of raw materials. 

In the production of iron and copper ore, lumber, and salt, Michigan 

eads all the States, and in wool and wheat is among the foremost. 

Of her two million population more than one-half are engaged either 

directly in the production of the so-called raw material or in the trans- 


value is the representative of just so much embodied labor, And yet 
we are told that it is ‘‘ raw material.’’ 

It may be said that the plant represents a large amount of capital 
invested. But that capital only represents a certain number of days’ 
work. 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated by Hon. George Hill, our State salt 
inspector, that this industry in the State of Michigan affords employ- 
ment to from fifteen to eighteen thousand people and gives a living to 
not less than 60,000 people. Our annual output is now more than 


| 4,000,000 barrels or upwards of 20,000,000 bushels of sult. Now, Mr. 


| Chairman, I desire to know, if the labor employed in the production of 





Louisiana sugar and Alabama riee and Kentucky tobacco are worthy 
of the fostering care of the Government, why is not the labor engaged 
in the production of Michigan salt equally worthy ? 

It is no more a necessary of life than sugar. Its consumption is les 
There can be no monopoly in salt. It is the most abundant raw ma- 
terial (in its native deposits) that the earth affords. Kansas has salt 
enough to feed the world for a hundred years. Louisiana has litera! 
mourtains of it. Texas, Utah, and California have unlimited supplies. 
We have labor and to spare waiting to take it from the matrix of th 
earth and prepare it for the use of man. 

Why shall this labor be driven from its employment and this work 
be given to foreignersand its wages disbursed on foreign shores to Eng 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese, and Swedish laborers? 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the industries selected for assassination. 
Salt is selected by this bill for the free-list. That is to say, it is pro- 
posed to bring the labor which is engaged in the production of th 
article upon Americarsoil into dizectand unprotected competition wit 
the product of the foreign labor engaged in its production in othe: 
lands. 

There can be no cry of ‘‘ free raw material’’ here, for the materi 
is so abundant that it is almost as free as air. 

This industry is so interlaced and interlocked with other industries, 
especially lumber, that the destruction of the one would mean toa ver) 
great extent the destruction of the others. 

The tariff upon foreign salt since 1873 has been 8 cents per 100 pound- 
in bulk and 12 cents per 100 pounds in packages. 

In spite of this protective duty foreign salt to-day has possession « 
fully one-third of the American market. 

Then, I ask, if we have this material in such boundless quantity an‘! 
an overplus of labor for its production, how does it happen that Eng!i-i: 
salt-makers can drive American salt out of one-third of the America) 
market? As the entire value of the salt consists, as I have said, int! 
labor embodied in it, it becomes a question of labor only. 

The cheapest labor will make the cheapest salt. The number of days 
work embodied in the imported salt will be just so many subtract: 
from the days’ work to be performed by American workingmen, 3 i 
consequently just so much dedueted from the wages to be paid them. 
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In 1873 the duty was reduced to 8 cents and 12 cents respectively, 
being less than one-half the former rate, and at the end of the year the 
price remained at 27 
1873 and 1887 the price steadily fell from 272 cents to 14 cents in 1885, 


and about 8 cents in 1887. 


Such has been the force of domestic competition that in 1885 and 
1886 bulk salt at Saginaw was less than 9 ceuts per bushel, or 45 cents 
for a barrel of 240 pounds. 

PRODUCTION OF SALT IN MICHIGAN, 

To show the extent to which the industry has grown in the State of 

Michigan under the system of protection 1 here append the following 





tables. The manufacture of sait in Michigan commenced in East Sagi- 
naw in 1860. The quantity produced previous to the inspection law 
Wiis 
Years Barrels Years, Barrels. 

1860 (ungraded = 4,000 1866 (ungraded) ........ 407, O77 
1861 (ungraded 125, 000 1867 (ungraded ‘sche 474, 721 
1862 (ungraded 243, 000 1868 (ungraded 555, 690 
1863 (ungraded 465, 356 enntienmtigaininiadl 
Is64d (ungraded 529, 073 Total (ungraded 3, 282, 117 
1865 (ungraded - 477, 200 


The following table shows the amount of salt inspected in Michigan 
since 1869, the first year of the establishment of the State salt inspec- 
tion 





Ycars Barrels. Years. Barrels. 
1869 561,288 | 1880............ 2, 676, 588 
IG sscvnrivisemans ia 621, 352 2, 750, 299 
1871 3, 087, 317 
1872 2, 894, 672 
Tepe csneisntwnuescccnobatinebede’ 3, 161, 806 
1874 3, 297, 
1875 3, 677 
1876 O44 
1877 ; ), 997 ana 
iD hint deneddewns ¥endinidesbéeuneiiite 1, 855, 884 Total amount to date 41,322, 895 
1879 een ; 2, 058, 040 


It will be seen, therefore, that home competition and not tariff is 
the great regulator of the price of salt. 
l’rom a careful examination of statistics we find that the total con- 
sumption of salt in the United States in 1885 was as follows: 


Pounds. 
Imported fromm foreign COUNTIES ...........c:ccccceceeeeeeeeeee ees 3, 298, 994 
Produced in Michigan — quences dihbeniaadpeemaipasbenibnen veuriads dumuied 3, 279, 408 
POS Bi Bie Be I occa dccnvcktabebdcdnmiidnabeaith viscid yhecdnanddbbiskidavkiindl 8, 402, 900 


0 999 °9O7 
9, 999, 297 


Agrregate CONSUMPLION ............cccseecereressreceseveceeee 

If we estimate the population of the United States.in 1885 at 56,- 
000,000 the average consumption of salt would be 50 pounds per cap- 
ita. If we estimate the population at 60,000,000 the consumption of 
salt would average 464 pounds per capita. At the latter figure 1 bar- 
rel of salt of 280 pounds would exactly supply a family of six persons 
with all the salt they consume, directly and indirectly, in a year. 
As the duty is 8 cents per hundred pounds the entire duty on a bar- 
rel of salt is 22.4 cents. If this entire duty were a tax upon the con- 
sumer it would amount to 3.4 cents per capita per year. But as less 
than one-third of the salt consumed is imported, the duty would in no 
case constitute a tax to more than one-third of that amount, or about 
1 cent per capita a year, or about 7 cents per year for a family of six 
persons—about the price of a glass of beer or a poor cigar. 
And this is the awful tax under which the American farmer groans, 
and to escape which he is adjured to rise up and put salt on the free- 
list, and crush this terrible monopoly. 
‘lo corroborate the view which I have taken on the effect of the duty 
on the price of salt I here quote from a statement of Hon. John L. 
Hayes, late chairman of the Tariff Commission of 1883. 
It is said that the cost of salt to the consumer will be diminished by free trade 
or reduction. This is contradicted by American experience. In 1807 the duty 
of 20 cents a bushel which had before been imposed was repealed, and salt was 
admitted free of duty for six years. Consequently our home works were aban- 
doned, or greatly reduced in production. Domestic competition being with- 
drawn, the prices of foreign salt which then flooded the markets advanced, 
being as high as #2 per bushel. When the war of 1812 arrived the foreign sup- 
ply from England and her colonies was cut off. We had to depend upon the 
few establishments of our own which had not been driven out of business by 
foreign rivalry; and it is recorded as a historical fact that “ salt was sold in 
quantities in more than one of our States at $4 per bushel,” 
While writing this article we were informed by a merchant of Portsmouth, 
N.H., that a cargo of salt was held in that town during the war of 1812 by specu- 
lators, though not actually sold, at $8 per bushel. 
In 1872 Congress reduced the duty on salt in bags from 24 cents per 100 pounds 
to 12 cents, and on salt in bulk from 18 cents per 100 pounds to 8 cents, that is, 
reduced the duty more than one-half. What was the result? The foreign pro- 
ducers put up the price immediately, and in forty-seven months after the re- 
duction of the duty took effect the average increase in the foreign invoice value 
amounted to over 8 cents per 100 pounds, or to more than two-thirds of the duty 
taken off; and the expected benefit of reduction, instead of inuring to our con- 
sumers. went into the pockets of foreign manufacturers of salt. 
The rise of prices attracted attention everywhere in this country; and the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, in a report upon this subject in 1873. declared : 


, and without further change in the duty between | 
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The reduction of duty on foreign salt has not had that effect upon the price of 








ealt that was anticipated by those who advocated its passage. The cost of both 
md and fine salt is higher than it was before the duty was reduced.’ 

These facts estal h what the American salt producers maintain, that any 
legislation which would break the growing force of the American competition 
against the mer would be sure to strengthen the foreigner and enable him 
to exact higher prices, and that the ter y to cheaper Sait, now in operation, 
can be sustained only by maintaining these circumstances which strengthen 


the power of American competition. 

There are at present in operation in Michigan 142 salt blocks, with 
a capacity of 5,265,000 barrels per year. 

The question now is, can this great industry survive under free trade 
in salt? 

As I have said, foreign salt already has full possession of one-third of 
our entire market, and the, cost of freights, added to the duty, prevents 
it from taking possession of the whole. 

The figures will easily decide the question. These figures were ob- 
tained during this session from a Baltimore salt importer: 
Liverpool common salt, at works...... 


c peeshssvessesesorcesce per ton... $0.75 
Expense to Liverpool and put on board vessel.. 








Freight to Atlantic seaboard United States ..............::c0ceeeees 
NE SN ee SU Das nts ca vbenasdoeicenne+siscisnnnnespssanatansennapraese 3.25 
ars GREE GE TIGER IE Gain n ctneti ectins vetionsvasesvecssscepscecsysscecivinentinebinensnes 2.75 
roi? —_— £ l § $2.75 
Railroad freight from works to seaboard ...............c0ccceeseeneeees 1 3.90 to 50 





Cost of Michigan (common) salt at seaboard 6.65 to 7.25 


Advantage of English common salt over Michigan common salt at sea- 


I PI I oS Sic lin cease enibeteiiGnaebaesaianud sansueoneneal ndehet ee 3.40 
Deduct duty (8 cents per 100 pounds) ............cccceeceeeeeseeeee seers iv eesksnstene + a9 
Advantage of foreign salt with duty paid, per ton............. a 


Which gives English salt control of the market as far inland as $1.61 
will carry it at the present time. 

Take off the duty of $1.79 per ton and you add a belt of territory to 
the supremacy of foreign salt as broad as a freight rate of $1.79 per 
ton will carry it. 

That takes away fully one-half of all the market that now remains 
to American salt, and the American consumer will not get his salt 1 
cent on a barrel cheaper than he does now. 

The foreigner is going to get the best price he can for his salt, and 
when once domestic salt is driven out, and our works have fallen to 
decay, then look out for high-priced salt. 

From 1857 to 1861 we had practically free trade in salt, and yet in 
1860 the price of salt was 18 cents per bushel, more than twice the 
price to-day. 

We have never had such: cheap salt as under the present protective 
tariff. It is agood maxim to let well enough alone. 

Much has been said in condemnation of the rebate on salt used in 
preserving meats and fish for exportation. 

That provision was enacted for the purpose of building up an export 
trade in meats and other products, when we were bending our cver- 
gies to turning the balance of trade in our favor, and preparing for tho 
resumption of specie payments. Undoubtedly it had much to do 
with building up our export trade. It was founded upon the idea that 
English salt was much better for packing and dairy purposes than do 
mestic salt. But now, when Michigan is producing a dairy salt fully 
equal, if not superior, to the best English salt, there is no reason why 
this rebate should be continued, and its repeal would add greatly to 
the demand for the higher grades of domestic salt. 

My colleague [Mr. TARSNEY] in the course of the debate, spoke : 
if the Saginaw valley was the only salt-producing section of Michigan. 
But within the last five or six years this industry has grown up at 
Manistee and Ludington, on Lake Michigan, until now they are turning 
out nearly a million barrels annually of as good salt as is made any- 
where. 

The passage of this bill may not destroy this industry entirely, but 
it will very greatly curtail its production and leave thousands of peo- 
ple without employment, 

The ‘‘ diamond crystal’’ salt made by my colleague, Mr. WHITING, 
at St. Clair, under a strictly patented process, and which is a little salt 
monopoly, is no criterion of the ability of common domestic salt to 
compete with the cheaper foreign product. Protection has stimulated 
the manufacture of domestic salt until it has given us the cheapest, 
the most abundant, and the best salt that this country has ever known. 

I have selected this commodity, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose ot! 
illustration, because , first, itis one of the great staples of my State ani 
district; second, because it is a raw material that is composed whol! 
of labor; and third, because the beneficial effects of protection in first 
developing and then cheapening the product are so manifest. 

Mr. Chairman, “free salt’’ is not a new thing in this country. W< 
had free salt in 1807, and we had it practically free under the tariff o! 
1857; and free salt has always meant dear salt for the consumer and 
low wages for the workingmen. You may insist upon trying the old 
experiment again, but it will not result differently. We have salt 
enough to salt the world. We have the labor to produce it. It is 
crime against American labor to deprive it of its employment, and it 
isa crime against American nationality to make it dependent upou 
foreign labor. 
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The champions of free trade aver that ire paying t é t 

ir blankets, our clothing, and a large proportion of the artic hat to t L 
make up the necessaries of also, that the excessive price 
solely by protecti i portion of the people of this ce ! 
may be of that opinion, a majority are not, and twe ce t 
years have not been, so that the t doubt was long 1 1850 Lon 
cided in favor of protection. In ; ction in price h I M ppl, 947 1, . 
been favored and steadily accomplished by building up our o of Iowa numbered 6,921; Georg ' a 
dustries. 1,553. So that Iowa in 1850 1 y less t 

In the hostility of the representatives of the Democratic p: to | factures of the three States I have 1 
labor—-and they come mostly from the South—they represent their ll of them combined. 
constituents. They offer no inducements to labor; it is ill paid, and But I thi rl nd 
as a consequence, while many of the colored people move out owing to | account the loss f the wa how ¢ or 
insufficient pay or from intimidation and a denial of political right calamity.’ 
few Northern or foreign laborers seek its borders. On contrary, I expres f 

Where does the ceaseless stream of immigration that com to ou practical development began with the ¢ 
shores point upon its arrival? Not to the beautiful valleys of Ten- | mentsandn 1 resoftheS had 
nessee, with its salubrious climate; not to Georgia, Alabama, and | t were not), she would still have I 
Louisiana, with their conditions of soil and location almost perf ] t ven with the extrer Northw 
rather to the home of the blizzard, to the more inhospitable regions of ‘t to institute these comy 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Dakota. Capitalists from the North | m i 
and elsewhere have attempted to set in motion the wheels of industry, | d 
but it is an indisputable fact that for the honest and poor laboring man | « 
the great body of the party representing the Mills bill has no indu i ebte 
ments to offer, no encouragement to give. Is it a wonder, then, tl iving been made 
in its governmental policy it should no more be friendly to labor than | enough to satisfy 
in its home policy ? But let us turn 

The Democratic party seems to have resolved to make the co 1d see how the 
homogeneous by striking down industries where they fl h so t ge State indebtec 
regions that have none may not suffer by comparison. ; 

And here I wish to point out briefly and analyze the reasons thae | 49 
seem to influence the opponents of a protective policy, not in a spirit | Alar 
of derogation, but that we may, if possible, trace the relation of caust | A 
and effect. — — 

Mr. Chairman, I affirm that the desire for free trade is influs s Car 
mainly— ( 

First. By indifference to the welfare of the laboring classes. 

Second. Its advocates come largely from portions of the cour I 
in the highest degree prosperous. Five-sixths of the support f t] trent l i lo 
Mills tariff bill come from the Southern States. The curse of sla ate, on which by law only th t 
was upon that region in the memory of the men of this generation, and i doubtless | een paid long ] 
to-day, while the conditien of the colored race which forms by far t been accepted. The Re 1 party | 
great majority of the laboring class there is better than in slavery, th t for the last twent years 
is yet a great gulf between their condition and that of the laboring | cratic reforms and mistakes. The St 

sses of the country elsewhere, both in the wages received and the | pudiated her indebtedne I wish that « 
material comforts surrounding them. Could anything better be hoped | on all the Statesof this Union. I co 
for in view of the utterance of one of the greatest leaders ot the South | of the opposition, and when t h 
that capital should own labor, and whose representative men thirty | indebtedness by absolute t low 
years ago sneered at laboring men of the North as greasy mechani: not advice. 
and Northern mudsills? ; In 1880 the population of tl St 

When did the Democratic party of the South become the friend or | Florida, Mississippi, and North Carolin 
the laboring man, about whom we have heard so much during this de the same time was 1,624,61 Yet 
bate? Was it in jealously guarding his right to a free ballot and an | by the five States first menti lwa 
honest count as a citizen of the Republic? Wasit when as a party you | period Iowa paid in wages $9,725, 962 
opposed to the end the passage of the homestead law; or when in th during that time by the g ) 
Forty-ninth Congress, upon the passage of the labor bills, as in the | Iowa employed 28,372 
bill to prohibit contracting for convict labor, free-trade Democratic vot From the data given it is plain 
were the only ones recorded in opposition? is but a fair sample of rest, } 

I have stated, Mr. Chairman, that free-trade advocates are not | annum to 28,000-odd wage-v ers thar 
ally found in the most prosperous sections of the country. Italmost | States pay to 43,000, then ther¢ 
invariably happens that when an individual, a section, or a nation is | difference to labor shown in the f e 
not prosperous a change is sought in existing conditions. Suchachange | and which are easily doubled in other 
may embrace anything from a slight modification to revolution. more favorable conditions 

In this desire tor change, sir, Ido not allude simply to the reduction Another unavoidable conclusion in th 


of the tariff which Republicans and Democrats alike agree is necessary, 
but to the attempt to strike down the standard of wages, to degrade 
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of whom are alleged to be poor. 








resources that we are asked to pass the Blair bill. 

If I were to show that my Congressional district in 1880 raised more | 
Trish potatoes by 150,000 bushels than the four States of South Car- 
Olina, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, you might reply that that crop | 
was not an especial product of those States. Of orchard products, | 
however, in which the Southern States might be supposad to excel | 
with their superior climate and advantages, Iowa produced in 1880 
more than four times as much as Alabama. So that the matter of pe- 
culiar adaptation in the products named, as well as in others, does not 
seem to govern. What I should emphasize in this connection is that | 
these Democratic States, which I have already charged as being un- 


friendly to labor, and whose industries are in a dilapidated condition, 


do not improve their opportunities and are not willing that other sec- | 


tions of the country which do should thrive and enjoy the protection 

that their industry has merited. 
Democrats complain that protection is the principal cause of their 

troubles; on the contrary, legislation can not remedy their unfortunate 


condition. Whien our free-trade friends shall pay labor fair and living 


tr 
wayes, pay it in cash and not largely in truck, when instead of less | 
1 


than 1 per cent. of her population being engaged as wage-workers i: 


skilled and unskilled labor, they shall employ 4 or 5 per cent., then | 


the new era of the South which we all hope for will come. 


THE PRESENT TARIFF BILL SECTIONAL. 


in favor of the productions of the South. Thus timber, hewn and 
sawed, sawed boards, planks, staves, pickets, lath shingles, logs, etc., 
are put on the free-list. 
has a great deal of timber and lamber material in its forests, which it 
utilizes to but a limited extent, yet it makes little difference to her 
whether timber is protected or not. She has no competitor near her 
southern boundary, and none that can cause her uneasiness. Not so 
with our Northern frontier, however. An industrious and aggressive 
foreign power, rich in interminable forests that stretch away to the 
frozen ocean, competes with our people for their own market from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 
has been placed on the free-list. 

Flax seed, flax, and linseed-oil, products of the Northwestern and 
Middle States largely, have also been put upon the free-list. Iowa, 


which in the number of its linseed-oil mills ranks third among the | c ; 
others are run on a limited capacity, so that there may be only such a 


States, will be a considerable sufferer should the pending bill become 
alaw. Already a large oil mill in the city of my residence has been 
obliged to go out of business there on account of the unprofitable con- 
dition of the industry, and which will be followed by many others, it 
not all, in the Northwest should this bill become a law. 

The placing of wool upon the free-list is another striking illustration 
of the manner in which this bill has been made up. The monster pe- 
titions from New England, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Colorado, and the great 
Northwest were as dust in the balance. Not one of them was heard 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. The majority of that com- 
mittee alone constructed and formed the present bill. As the bill was 
to be constructed on a sectional basis, it was not deemed necessary to 
even consult once with the minority of the committee respecting its 
provisions; to have done so might have jeopardized its sectional char- 
acter. 

The majority of that committee—composed of the following mem- 
bers, namely: Messrs. MiLLs of Texas, MCMILLIN of Tennessee, BRECK- 
INRIDGE of Arkansas, BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, TURNER of Geor- 
gia, WILson of West Virginia, Scorr of Pennsylvania, and ByNuM of 


ered; six of the eight members are from Southern States. As the 
Mills bill is the production of the majority of the committee alone, it 
is evident that the gentlemen from the South, who composed three- 
fourths of the majority of the committee, could and did dominate its 
eonstruction. Meanwhile the regions in which are centered the great 
industries that have given the United States pre-eminence among the 
nations were ignored, and they were taken under guardianship by the 
Representatives of States quite guileless of manufacturing industries, 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr] and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] following the tail of the commitiee’s 
band-wagon. 

Notwithstanding the necessity of reducing the duties under the ‘‘rob- 
ber tariff law,’’ important products of the South, like sugar and rice, 
are still protected with a high rate of duty by the Mills bill—much 
higher, indeed, than the average rate of duty on other protected arti- 
cles. Every argument applicable to the justice and propriety of main- 
taining a protective duty on sugar and rice is appropriate in a still 
greater degree to its continuance on wool, flax, and other commodities. 

This championship of free trade was the same in the South in the 
days of slavery as now; at that time certainly it did not arrogate to 
itself the title of defender and protector of free labor; its position ever 
since the abolition of slavery is the same as before. Indeed, I have 
heard Southern gentlemen allege that considering the care of their 
chattels and the expenses and various losses incident to slavery, the 
labor of the freedmen was now procured at a considerable less cost 





It is because of this lack of material | 





Now, as a matter of fact, although the South | 


Under these circumstances, therefore, lumber | 
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As illustrating the attitude of the South upon free trade, I here give 
the votes by section of Northern and Southern Representatives under 
the differen 


bills that have been enacted since 1841: 


t tariu 


Pre Fr Prote 
t tr t 
1842 ¢ 30 10 > 
ABAG ...ccccrcerececcscosccvescsccessenses i 55 20 
] 70 58 ) 4 
I iia are i italia are inl tt aan aati OO 21 7 2 
“4 48 1 
esabetendeensbonheceniesshssckubucsorensscneshtceneanes 137 59 15 5 
pabehisetdaptininsseeunabdégnetendinees 144 9 15 7 
146 61 11 7 
140 62 l4 8 











[ might continue adducing reasons showing ibe sectional character 
of the pending tariff bill, but the fact is so apparent that extended ar- 
gument is unnecessary. 

TRI 
The sugar trust and certain other monopolies have, through their 


representatives, been given audience in asemi-informal manner, and, to 
Staple products of the Northern portion of the Union go to the wall | 
| been talked over by some of the representatives of trusts with mem- 
| bers of the committee,’’ 


use the language of some gentleman on the committee, ‘‘ matters have 
As a memorable coincidence of the sugar 
trusts’ representatives being heard before the committee, and the fact 
that the great body of the people have not been heard, we find a high 
protective duty on sugar; this, notwithstanding the fact that after 
more than a hundred and twenty-five years of experiment it is far from 
producing any adequate benefits to the people of the country in pro- 
portion to the cost of the duty levied to support it; notwithstanding, 
too, that the gigantic sugar trust and combine have the country by the 
throat and are masters of the price of that commodity. Since last De- 
cember, when the sugar trust went into operation, the price of sugar 
has gone up nearly or quite a cent a pound on the average, which, al- 
though simple apparently, results in an aggregate increase on the sta- 
ple of $30,000,000. 

By the operations of the trust some mills are closed altogether, and 


supply upon the market that the trust can control the price as well as 
the output. It has already appeared in evidence before the committee 
of this House that 2 sugar trust can not be maintained that seeks to 
take in the sugar refineries of both this country and Europe. Mr. 
Havemeyer, the head of the sugar trust, has explicitly testifiedin that 
investigation that his firm could probably succeed and make money if 
sugar were atouce placed upon the free-list, although it is fair to say that 
he affects to doubt whether other firms in that business could do so; but 
certainly the art of suecessfully conducting this business in the Unite: 
States can not, it is reasonable to suppose, be confined to onefirm. It 
is charged, and I think successfully shown, in the investigations before 
this Congressional committee, that the sugar trust has already in its 
brief existence controlled, and can in the future control, the price of 
raw sugar brought here from abroad for refining purposes; while th: 
average duty is high enough upon refined imported sugar to protect the 
trust and leave ita handsome margin. ‘This trust has refused to an- 
swer interrogatories propounded to it by the duly appointed committ: 
authorized by this House to investigate it. 

No contempt proceedings were instituted against the gentleman who 
declined to testify, which renders it quite conclusive that the organ- 
ization is already above the law. In view of all these facts, it was em- 
inently proper and consistent that the Democratic party should be de- 
termined to maintain a high import duty on sugar and thus aid and 
foster the trust that has and will put so many millions into its pocket 
at the expense of the American people. More trusts, by several hun- 
dred per cent., have been organized and placed upon a successful basis, 
and corporations and monopolies of all kinds seem to have acquired 
afirmer grip upon the Democratic party in its three years’ administra- 
tion of public affairs than in a quarter of a century of Republicanrule. 

SUGAR, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us examine stigar with reference to this bil), 
and which may appropriately be termed, if such a comparison is pos- 
sible, a corresponding industry in the South. Louisiana is the only 
State in the Union that produces sugar to any considerable extent. 1) 
1861-’62 the sugar product of that State was 459,419 hogsheads, whi! 
in 1886-’67 there were produced but 145,986 hogsheads, or little mor 
than one-fourth as much, showing that the industry is not advancing 
with others in the country, and that there is little development to b« 
expeeted from it in Louisiana. One great object in the protective 
policy is to favor industries until they are developed and can sustain 
themselves; to that end they ought to show enlargement and progress 
during a series of years, yet this is the picture presented by the sugar 
planters of Louisiana in their memorial to Congress: 

the hazard,men already engaged in the business have in 
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than in the days of the patriarchal institution. the last few years invested large amounts of capital in plantation improve- 
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would have received as duty 0 ‘ : 
of inds of su $5,732 D re “ 
$5,732,518 worth of encouragement we paid dl 
the importers of foreign sugar $58,000,000. No such costly ex] 
ment in favor of pr tion has been known in the history « 
country, none that has proved so stupendous a failure considering t sada ‘ 
umount expended upon and the -ouragement en to it I 
ing the cost of th at 3 cents a pound for the same year, 
is of course beyond the cost of foreign sugars, we find the cost of t l Lee 
crop to be $8,598,777. I t 
Evidently, in view of the failure that has attended the culture « I } 
sugar-cane in Lomsiana, if would be more economical to maintain that ! 33 int ind the 
industry ‘‘in the Parthenon at the publicexpense.’’ In other words, to ge that ev i] i) t 
pay annually the amount of three-quarters of a million nearly that 
State would be benefited by the tariff, and let it go out of business lerican 
saving thereby to the people of the United States $52,000,000 y: that our 
‘ So long as there is improvement in any of our industries, or h re ( ( , 
improvement, they should be protected by the fostering l 
Government; that has always been the policy of the Republican | ‘ 
‘The reverse has been the poli Vy ol the Democratic party, save where Lituents 
the industry has been in Democratic hands or such a policy h if the gen th 1 
q necessary to De itic SUCCESS. does, and f 
ie Yet, in v ( S pite of the clamor of free- | tariff system he ad ing to 
a traders against tl robber tariff, are pleased to term it t- | greater. 
as withstand heir outcry ag: inst protection, they propose to still retain » such 
3 . e Democrati p! ict ar and rice, wh > t vy i< vant 
& ver, flax, wool, and other products of the North i e I id 
West on the free-list, and would und tedly have pl d iron ince oi ma 
same class but for the fact that a number of Southern States t i t 


interested would not consent. 

ut gentlemen supporting the Mills hill plead that the 
the sugar industry, and that it will require a still longer time to 
success. I hardly know what the gentlemen’s idea may b 


able time. 





elapsing since that t 


great Northwest has developed from an almost illimitabl 


I know that in the twenty-three year 





ana 
habitable waste to be the peer of any portion of this grand Repu Mr. ( 


peer in progress, in patriotism, in education, and more than peer t ig, t y in ort 











dustry. The magic cities that sprang from its plains, the wheels of i rough uder, \ i forriso Oo} 
dustry that drove its countless manuiactories, the wilderness of 1 : id to the p y of granting them per ) 
exchanged for the garden of civilization, wealth created where n« x | I is ena f t 

| isted, agriculture and art supplanting the home of the g l A 
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provision should be made in the 
the money should be raised. 
This attempt to bring the 


ares able promune n¢ 


ume bill for levying a tax whereby 


ailors of the Union into dis- 


soldiers and 






i and emphasize bef 
money that was being paid them, as well as the annoyance of submit- 
ting to an income tax, as was proposed by the gentleman on the other 
side of the Hon in order to exasperate the moneyed and business in- 
terests of the country, was so apparent and was met with such deter- 
mined opposition by the Republicans of the House that that infamous 
project was abandoned. 

The intent of the Democratic party of preventing any legislation in 
the future was here so fairly proved, not only in the provisions sought 
to be incorporated in the proposed law, but in the further fact that it 
was extraordinary and beyond the pale of usual legislation, that no 
argument could make it clearer. 

Notwithstanding we had more money in the Treasury than we could 


re the country the amount of 


use, the Democratic party proposed to bring into being an internal- | 


revenue system with its assessors, collectors, detectives, and other para- 
phernalia wherewith to raise the amount of money called for by each 
pension bill 

In view of the fact that gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
have so often and so bitterly denounced the internal-revenue system in 
all its forms, it is quite evident that in devising this scheme against 


Union soldiers they supposed they were dealing them a most damag- ! 


ing and fatal blow in connection with pensions. 

‘The gentleman’s suggestion of meeting our obligations to the disabled 
defenders of the Union has, I think, been nowhere more thoroughly 
repudiated than by representatives of his own State during the last five 
years that I have had the honor of being amember of this House. During 
that time at the special evening sessions for the consideration of private 
pension bills members from the gentleman’s own State have been very 
active in their opposition to many bills, demanding the continuous read- 
ing of reportsin others, and in such other ‘‘ constitutional safeguards ”’ 
as tended in effect to keep down ‘‘ pauper pension legislation ’’ have 
exhibited their hostility to the pensioning of Union soldiers. I think, 
therefore, I may be pardoned for saying, and I put it in the mildest 
form, that the gentleman is in error about the desire or willingness of 
his party either in Louisiana or in the country at large to maintain tariff 
duties for the purpose of canceling our obligations to Union soldiers. 

Sir, ifthe present Chief Executive be renominated by the Democratic 
party South, it will be largely on account of his hostility to Union sol- 
diers and his vetoes of their pension bills. When in addition to that it 
was proposed by him to return the rebel flags captured during the war, 
he became the idol of the Jate Confederate States, and even his Democratic 
opponents in Kentucky affect the kiss of reconciliation. 

‘The platforms of that party have contained some allusion to the sol- 
dier until this year, and feeling that it is now firm in the saddle, it 
proposes to throw off themask. Thus farit has not been possible at this 
session to secure any action by this House on general pension legisla- 
tion. While by indirection and often directly the Democratic party 
strangles and defeats pension legislation, its press and stump speakers 
loudly protest their love for the old soldiers. Thousands of soldiers 
in this country are to-day supported in poor-houses or at home as ob- 
jects of charity, yet it seems impossble to secure any action for their 
relief in the present House of Representatives. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury, presumably with the assent 
of the Chief Executive, has loaned out to the banks of the country 
without any warrant or authority of law whatever, $60,000,000 of the 
people’s money ; nor is there any denial of this fact, yet the system of 
revenue taxation is invoked by the Democratic party for such pension 
iegislation as may be passed in order to procure money for amounts so 
appropriated. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY A FREE-TRADE PARTY. 

It is but a short time since, Mr. Chairman, that the Democratic 
party did not know which side of the tariff it was on. In its national 
platform of 1884 it formulated a deceptive and hypocritical utterance 
that even deceived itself; in a prior Congress and recently we heard 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] discuss with apparent feeling the ques- 
tion of whether the Democratic national platform of 1884 was for or 
against the policy of protection. That was the picture then. To-day 
we have the Mills tariff bill, a bill partisan in its origin and sectional 
in its ends. 

Last Congress quite a different bill was proposed by the gentlemen 
who are supporting the Mills bill. Then the present law was consid- 
cred practically correct, except that it was 20 percent. toohigh. Many 
of the industries that were protected by that bill, are now put on the 
{ree list, or reduced so nearly to that condition as to be practically un- 
protected. What remarkable changes in condition have taken place 
which make both of these bills proper and right within little more 
than a year? 

There is no change, Mr. Chairman, save the change of front of the 
Democratic party, made to obtain political power; the variance in these 
tariff bills is no greater than the altered policy expressed in the tariff 
plank of the Democratic platform of 1884 and the President’s message 
at the opening of the present Congress. 
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The present bill seems to have originated under the delusion that the 
Democratic party is now the whole country. 

During the debate upon the pending question several gentlemen on 
the other side have attempted to deny that the object and purpose of 
the Democratic party is free trade. Let usexamine its record and the 
utterances of some of its leaders in response to this extraordinary de- 
nial. 
1¢ following 1 


Ai 
1848: 


olution was a part of the Democratic platform in 


Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844 have fulfilled th: 


4 

hopes of the Democracy of the Union in the noble impulse given to the cause of 

le by the repeai of the tariff of 1842 and the creation of the more equa 

honest, and protective tariff of 1846, and that in our opinion it would be a fatal 

error to weaken the bands of a political organization by which these great re- 

forms have been achieved and risk them in the hands of their known adver- 

s, with whatever delusive appeals they may solicit our surrender of that 
ance which is the only safeguard of liberty. 


The Democratic platform of 1856 contained the following resolu- 
tion: 





free tri , 





Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to fos- 
ter one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the inter- 
ests of one portion of our common country. 

Resolved, finally, The time has come for the people of the United States to de- 
clare themselves in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout the 
world, 

Said the present Speaker of the House in the Forty-eighth Congress, 
in speaking upon the bill providing for the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws: 

Mr. Kasson. Let me ask the gentlemen from Kentucky, then, whether he ad- 
mits the policy of protection is a legitimate one in the adjustment of the tariff? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I say that the duty and the power of the Government extend 
only so far as to impose a tax for the purpose of raising revenue for public pur- 
poses, But I hold at the same time that no tax or duty can be possibly imposed 
without affecting to a greater or less extent some or all of the industries of the 
country; and for my part I would rather help them than hurt them. 

Mr. Kasson. I think the gentleman hardly appreciates my point, which was 
whether he admitted the principle of protection as right in the adjustment of 
the tariff to any extent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the gentleman means to ask whether I recognize a prin- 
ciple that would impose a duty above the revenue point merely for the pur- 
pose of giving what is cailed protection, my answer is in the negative. If we 
were called upon now for the first time to declare a principle or inaugurate a 
policy upon the subject, I should not hesitate to announce my adherence to 
that creed which demands the largest liberty in trade, that doctrine which opens 
the channels of commerce in all parts of the world and invites the producer and 
consumer to meet On equal terms in a free market for the exchange of their 
commodities, for I sincerely believe that all commercial restrictions are in the 
end injurious to the interests of the people. I believe that prohibitions and em- 
bargoes in times of peace, whatever may be their avowed purposes, are incon- 
sistent not only with the first principles of political economy, but with the 
spirit of the age in which we live. 

Said the distinguished gentleman from Texas [DAvip B. CULBER- 
SON], in the Forty-eighth Congress, speaking upon the tariff: 

It is the policy of the Democratic party, as I understand it, to cut out by the 


roots the protective system and substitute in its stead a taritf for revenue as 
contradistinguished from a tariff for protection. 

In the same speech he further said: 

Considerations of a just public policy stay the work of reconstruction of th 
tariff at the limit fixed by this bill, but the demand of the people who have 
been so long oppressed by tariff taxation will not be wholly satisfied until the 
work of reconstruction shall be complete by the substitution of a tariff for rey 
enue for the protective system. This measure ,therefore, must serve as notic: 
to all interested that the Democratic party means to advance step by step to 
the only just and constitutional mode of raising revenue by a tariff. 

Said the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi[Mr. Van Eaton], 
in the Forty-eighth Congress, in his remarks upon the bill to reduce 
import duties: 

But we are told that we have other industries in the South that demand and 
must have protection. Mr. Chairman,I glory in our Southern industries, { 
tories, mines, and so on, but I undertake to say that in our genial climate tl 
are not the puling infants it seems they are,and must ever remain on the «1: 
hills and under the bleak skies of New England. I have no fears but our peo 
ple will so adapt themselves to the situation that,as the artificial stimulu 
Ss is withdrawn, they will grow all the stronger in the natural a 

iealthy air of approximate free trade, and building up their industries, untram 
meled by restrictive laws and repressive enactments, allowed to buy, sell, and 
trade where they will, and according to the great and unchanging laws of com- 
merae, all their industries will not only survive but flourish,and possibly illus 
trate the doctrine of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.” 

During the present debate the gen€leman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], 
while speaking to the pending bill, said: 

Iam not here for the purpose of voting fora tariff on lead or a tariff on flax 
or a tariff on anything; but I am here to get the tariff offeverything Ican. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This, in addition to the utterances of Mr. MILLs in his opening speech 
upon the tariff and the statements of numerous other gentlemen upon 
the other side of the Chamber, will hardly require further attention to 
prove their free-trade animus. When closely pressed the gentlemen 
attempt to hedge, andseem ashamed to admit what they have frequent! 
stated that the present tariff bill is, to use their own expression, huts 


| step in the right direction. Certainly the present bill is not to remove 


the barriers and restrictions to trade except in a degree, and the pres- 
ent action is but a forerunner, assome of the gentlemen have remarked, 
of tearing down the barriers and the inauguration of a system of abso- 
lute free trade. 

The usual custom of the committees of this House to give the peop!o 
interested in legislation a hearing has been invaded, and all hearings 
have been denied by the committee as such. The petitions sent before 
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° 
the committee have not even been read, nor has respectfal « l ) the f t tries the North- 
ation been given to the interest re so materially affected { Lt . - tn ¥ : oil mille 
Numerous industries have prote 1 in vain that the legislation | t ny State in the I \ t of 
posed would destroy or materially cripple them; yet with asul ein c and 
difference to both people and industries, arguments and p1 t than 
been denied consideration by a majority of the Committee on W 1; to New York Cit NV t iff fre s to the At- 
Means. : ( \ to 1- 
While the reform part of the Com: Me I cess! ( : iseed- 
claiming against the robbery of New ‘ d ‘ to pr 
ing with a step steady as time and relentless as fate to protect 1 d the raw material | hig 1 i itries, but the 
own Democratic strongholds. es paid operatives empl ' iterial 
It had placed on the free-list flax and the m s therefrom, | here are from two to six times as 
wool, tallow, beans, garden seeds, and potatoes, whil strong p! Che following table shows the wag uid in t 1 Euro 
t duty is maintained on wud orang rit he ff 
[ S ¢ } ‘ 
Prussia S “*) Rhineland.* | Russia, Easte : be 
2 ° 2 1 = " = 7c 
: : s lee | 
Seoupations a x i’ if | : ‘ 
BS e 4 eo =+ - : 
o o| 9 y | 3 =f & & =f © a 
Mari r Marks. | Dolla ' , Doll I 
Sorters ' 8. 34 2.00 | 15.84 3. 75 2.1 2.8 20). 00 : 
Roughers. ; . . 6. 67 1. 60 12.50 3. 00 ) 2 ‘ ” 4 
Machine-workers .....6...000000+ 4.60 1.15 7.50 1.78 6. 05 1. 46 1. 60 80 2. ) ) ». 00 { 
6. 67 1.60} 9.17 2.1 7.92 : 2.20 1.10 2.25 1.12 . 1s 
6. 67 1. 60 9.17 2.18 7 1. 98 : { 
sovenee 5. 84 1.40 8. 34 2. 00 7.10 l 1.28 64 2 
5. 84 1.40} 7.92 1. 88 6.9 2.25 ) 
5. 00 1, 2 7.92 1. 88 6.45 1. 20 & 2.2 1.70 
5. 00 1. 20 7.50 1.78 6.25 1.08 ‘ “2 ) i , 
3.75 90 5. 84 1.40 4. 80 1.00 0 ‘ 
* Work 72 hours per week Work per week \ 
Flax and Hemp Spinners and Growers’ Association, 1586 
It requires no argument to show that with this great difference in | the gentlemen upon the oth r side ask us to a t the Demo 
wages paid, business in the flax-spinning trade in the United States | dogma of free trade, with its stagnation, its pauper wages, and its sa 
must practically cease or else the wage-workers employed in it must | rifice of everything American to everything foreigt Chere was atime 
accept the same compensation as continental workers. when some gentlemen of the opposit affected to deny that the wages 
The same remark holds true of those engaged in growing the raw ! of skilled and unskilled labor were higher in th ntry than in Eu- 
material. American labor at $1 to $1.50 a day can not com rope; that time has long since passed, and y they assert as a part of 
with labor in the countries referred to paid but from 25 to 40 cents a | their theory that with raw material of almost ev kind as low as or 
day. ower in the Old World than it is here, we ! I 
Notwithstanding these facts and the protests of those engaged protective duties, allow foreign goods to be imported 
raising flax, as well as those manufacturing its products, the committee | tion, and that the wages of our laborers will still be a 
has placed it upon the free-list. ter than they were before, hstanding they a th 
In attacking a party or financial policy it is customary to point out | men who put their labor in 1 for « { d 
the abuses under that policy—the suffering, the distress. Ifthe theory | here 
of protection to American industries is a vicious and false one, what is Does not the absurdity of the proposition def 
mgre proper and logical, and indeed what is easier, than to show its | conte ss d in the arguments of the gentlemen who support in t 
effects; to point to ruined credit, to the general bankruptcy of the met Ni bill a protective tariff on sugar, rice, and « Southern p 
cantile classes, to the decline in values, to the starving poor willing to | ucts 
rk but without bread ? | But two items enter into the produ nek ural or ma 
I had expected, Mr. Chairman, that our free-trade friends would at- | ufactured products, namely, laborand mate labor is ab 
tempt to show in the course of this debate the destroying effect of pro- | 90 per cent. in value of the entiré t i r 10 per cer 
tection upon the country politically, financially, and possibly morally. | represents the raw material. 
They have shown nothing of the kind. Onthe contrary, we haveas a The advocates of free trade nev a lan ‘ vill hea 
result of protection and Republican rule the most astonishing success | to explain why it is that with 1 i | or higl than 
in government that the world ever saw. | continental countries, with wages t l paid 
In 1860 the wealth of the United States, embracing every kind of | here, we can yet pay as good or higher wages under f1 D 
property, was $16,150,000,000, and we had been three hundred and | laborers, and at the same time can get our goo All ! 
fifty years in accumulating it. In 1882 the total property valuation of | our own industries. 
this country was $64,636,000,000; thus in the first twenty-two years’ | The effect of free trade, whenever it has had an ¢ ) 
rule of the Republican party the national wealth was quadrupled. Un- | periment upon the country, should alone end the ar: ent uined 
der the same protective policy the wages of laborers nearly doubled over | industries, bankruptcy, and business prostration erywhere have 
those paid in the last preceding Democratic administration of James | marked the adoption of that policy. Facts, how e better than 
Buchanan. theories, and I here give data taken from reports of the Bureau of Sta- 
While poor people and poverty will continue to exist in every nation | tistics, giving gold values of the imports and exports of merchandise, 
to a greater or less extent throughout all time, yet I affirm without fear | the balances against the United States and the average percentage of 
of successful contradiction that the condition of the poorer classes was | the tariff to the total imports of merchandise entered for consumption. 
never so prosperous as under the policy referred to; I could hardly im- | The average per year is given for the three years pri ding each reduc- 
panel a jury of honest Democrats who would deny this proposition. | tion of the tariff. 
With a gigantic war forced upon us and the great debt it necessarily | T also submit a care fully prepared table, on from a recent compi- 





entailed we yet find our bonds, although drawing a very low rate of in- | lation, showing the precise wages paid in various industries in this 
terest, commanding from 25 to 30 per cent. premium, and difficult to | country and in England, and which is more eloquent than any mere 
get at that. | theories in showing the relative difference between protection and free 

For this and other magnificent results, too numerous to mention, trade 
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PRECEDING THE REVULSION OF 1837, 
The revulsion commenced in May, 1837.] 
Annual average of mer- Annual 
chandise. average bal- 
y Tariff ance against 
United 
In ports. Exports. States. 
B ré t a lie 
/ Pe ’ 
18 7.6 \) 
1x3 { 1, 923, 634 $70, 767, 016 $11, 156, 618 
] ) 
] ) : 18 ) 
153 16 131, 376, 646 100, 437, 106 50, 939, 540 
} 14.5 |) 
S PRECEDING THE REVULSION OF 1557. 
{T n <« 1ced in September, a less than six months after the 
reductic 
Befor J ri 1. of the 
t } Pe 
1-4 
1855 > $267, 764,352 | $224, 391, 807 $43, 372, 545 
RUUNE stiasitcinialinivwiahiiiciniebanaieel 
ert f f the 
1857 “ “a oe 15.6 +183, 733,038 | +105, 420, 659 78, 312, 379 


#TATISTICS PRECEDING THE REVULSION OF 1873. 


Cine revulsion commenced in September, 1873. ] 


Before the red tion of the 
tariff Per cent. 
er voseee 42.7 |) | 
ROOD... -ssercees ! ecuaguitl 42.7 $390, 410, 644 | $307,057,690 | $83, 352, 954 
1870 weete 42.7 } 
Afler th yn of the 
ta } 
1871 38.5 |} | 
187 ; cuneumaneinilios 38.5 580, 247,372 | 453,973,159 | 126,274,713 
1873 saicatoei sitnnipattelin 26.9 |) 


* The reduction commence d January 1, 1834; the Government financial year 
ends September 30. In the absence of steam- ship and telegraph there was but 
little addition to the imports during the nine months ” that year; therefore it 
is classed with the years before the reduction, 

+ For six months only. 


Norn 1. The revulsions of 1837, 1857, and 1873 were the only revulsions in fifty 
years, and each one was preceded by the only large reductions of the tariff dur- 
sng the fifty years. 

Norn 2. Large tariff reductions have always been followed by a large in- 
erease in imports of merchandise, without a corresponding increase in exports 
of mere handise, thus resulting in large trade balances against the United States. 

Nore 3. “ Balances of trade” against the United States become a debt owed 
to a foreign country, and have to be paid in coin. 

Norr 4. The goldand silver mines of California were discovered in 1847. From 
that time to the rev'sions of 1857, the exports of these metals exceeded their im- 
ports by over $270,000,000, and from 1857 to the revulsions of 1873 by over $800,- 
000,000, maki ng a total of over $1,070,090,000, in twenty-six years, 

Note 5. Even these large payments of coin did not equal the trade balances 
against us during the years mentioned, consequently there is a foreign debt, es- 
timated by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in 1873 to be $1, 200,000,000. 























“| 
Occupations | England. United States. 

BRook-binders pvececnnesencad iccpusstabesdauahacanentees $6.00 $15.00 to $18.00 
RTT cos cnvacvsesthansvamrertats Sel 6.00} 15.00 to 20.60 
soiler-makers...........+ at 7.75 | 16.50 
Brick-makers .. 3.54 11. 86 
Bricklayers . 8, 00 21.00 
Blacksmiths..... 6.00 13. 30 
Butchers .. . 6.00 12.00 
Oe aaa 6.2 12.75 
Blast-furnace keepers 10. 00 13. 00 
Blast-furnace fillers... 7.50 14.00 
Bolt-makers.........+++ 6.50 16.50 
Beolt-cutters .. 3. 00 10.00 
Coal-miners........ 5.88 13.00 
Cotton-mill hands. “ 4.69 6.72 
Carpenters... ..cccecceecceeceececescsnecevensensssesenenrennes 7.50 | 15. 60 
COOpers. ......0000.+- 6.00 | 13. 25 
Carriage-makers. cael 6.75 | 13.00to 25.00 
IE lasses ee anil 6.00 | 12.00 to 20.00 
Chemicals........ | $4.00to 6.00, 13.00to 16.00 
Clock-makers.. 7.60 | 18.00 
Cabinetmakers .. . - 7.00 18.00 
Farm hands.......... a ail 3.00 7.50to 9.00 
Giass-blowers | 6.00 to 9.00 25.00 to 30.00 
Giass (partly skilled). 6.00 to $7.00 12.00 to $15.00 
Glass (unskilled vices 2.00to 4.00 7.00 to 10.00 
Giove-makers (girls) i 2.50 6.@to 9.00 
Glove-makers (men).... 4.50 10.00 to 380.00 
ORI pecan snennerneseseox : 6,00 12.00 to 24.00 
Iron-ore miners............ 2 5.59 12. 00 
TrOm MIOIGESTS,....00<00s00c0se0s6 7.50 15. 00 
Iron, per ton (fimished)..............0..cccscsssescseees 2.00to 3,00 5.3tto 8,71 
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Occupations. England. United States, 





$10.00 to 12.00 | 


Heaters and rollers . 


$20.00 to 30.00 


































eee engneee. stool 7.00 | 18.00to 20.00 
CREE of 4.10 8.00 
’Longshoremen. 8.00 15. 00 
Linen thread (men). | 5.00 | 7 50 
Linen thread (women). 2.35 22 
Machinists wale 8.50 | 18.00 
UII isinciariciilichacndidaiilinttnt a narrainerninaminabaadeupennentde | 3. 00 | 21.00 
Printers (1,000 ems scitiaibppceupenenseanmneretnnreneoentti } 8.50 | 16. ( 
Printers, week hands..... onl 6. 65 | 13.4 
2 RENEE aen 7.50 | 18. 00 
PUREED sn ncdseliquesnepebtinnsasensesachdouse son susentinveewane | 7.50 15. 00 
ities | 8,00 I 
a | 7.50 2] 
Potters ...... sivettdaatuaneninitiulanbaibcenbibameddndapsecad 8. 67 | 18, 30 
BT ITII cineiuish- siscinbinctinsinitesihdadeiiabiciihticndatinsialaasacbeianinss | 7.00 18, 00 
Paper-Maker?s.......cccccccccesee 5, 20 12.00to 24,00 
Puddlers, per wi | 8.00to 10.00 18.00 to 20.00 
ee coil 6.00 12.00to 15.00 
PIII ctincanienacsthinincnnneiesesndibenindnnbmaantven 5,25 9.00to 12. 
BURENCTEET GIGIBONB occ cccccecncnssesecccrsccocecscessessers 10.10 a. 
Railway firemen...............0++ sbeveees sone | 5. 00 12 
Shipbuilding: | 
I i cnsccncemctmenmeghientesiniamsneiten | 7.00 1.60 
Machinists....... qncseeesebsbeecens cecconcenssoes 7.00 | 1¢.] 
Coppersmiths ...... ; siadinentancssecnescosces 6..0 | 16 50 
FEIT ceccnnecevrevecnmnutqnvesnanadibeasoneseusnesneseqsen 8.00 18.0 
Drillers... | &.00 | f 
Riveters . 8.00 17. 40 
a en cemmiislauaniaisile | 5.50 | 11.00 
Pattern-makers... “il 8.00 24.00 
i iiripstuinitepseccceidebiaeintinedsbminnervetere | 6.00 | °,.0) to 10 50 
Silk (men).... | 5.00 | 10.00 
Silk (women)... vel 2.50 | 6.00 
Scarf-makers...... wl 150 to 2.25) 6.00 to 9.00 
Servants (month oll 5.00 | 15. 00 
Shoemakers .. ay 6.00 | 12.00 
Stationary engine rs. | 7.50 15.00 to 18.00 
Soap-makers .......000 5.00 | 10. 50 
Tanners........ i 5.00 | 8.00 to 10,00 
Teamsters .... wl 5.25} 12.00 to 15.00 
Upholsterers .. ial 8.00 | 18. 00 
Watch-makers.. il 8.00 18. 00 
SIN ccichicitns ecdhnchaensaacieteadniabsonadbitenne 11.00 22.00 
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Tax Reduction. 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. PEEL, 
OF ARKANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 21, 1888. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) toreduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the reyvenue— 

Mr. PEEL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Governments, like individuals, must have money 
upon which to live. Individuals accumulate means in various ways. 
Governments, unlike individuals, obtain theirs by levying taxes 
or contributions upon their people and their property. All govern- 
ments provide for levying and collecting taxes from their people in some 
way, generally in their organic law. Some adopt a direct tax upon 
persons and property, others an indirect tax. A direct tax means to 
collect annually from the citizen his or her lawful share to support th 
government, and is paid directly to the government. 

This system is admitted to be the most economic, and has been 
adopted by all the States of this Union for the maintenance of thei: 
respective State governments. Each citizen knows to a certainty that 
once a year he will be compelled to contribute his share of the taxes 
to run and support his county and State government. This all under- 
stand. But how, where, and when he pays his share of the tax to 
maintain and support the Government of the United States with its 
vast governmental machinery and army of officers, many do not un- 
derstand; and that is the subject under discussion—and for a perfect 
understanding of this vexed and important question it is necessary to 
understand the organization of the Government itself. 

The several States in convention assembled adopted a written Con- 
stitution, frequently termed the organic lawof the land. This written 
Constitution was ratified by the several States and thereby became bind- 
ing upon them as States and upon the people. In this Constitution w: 
find the Government created by it divided into three divisions called 
the three co-ordinate branches of Government; one is termed the execu- 
tive, one the judicial, and one the legislative: the latter branch is the 
Senate and House of Representatives—called Congress. This brancl 
of Government is intrusted with the power to levy and collect taxes 
from the people to support and maintain the entire Government in a!! 
its varied machinery. This power is in the following language: 


Src. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
meral welfare of th the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 


uniform throughout the — States. 
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uch incidental protection as would necessarily 
un or high-tariff doctrine is: levy taxes on f 
an eye single to protecting the home manufacturer 
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latter theory is the true interpretation of our Constitution Wel 


e 
ad not found it ir 24, and if correct let some learned 
nist tell the country why did not our fathers , 


make it speak out and say so, 
meaning, why did they not use words 
ll have power to levy and collect taxes on import 
aying the public debt, for the public d 
tic manufactures against foreign co 
petition.’’ 
From such language all could see and understand their meaning, 
as they did not employ any such language, is within itself sufficient 
and unanswerable argument that they intended nosuchthing. Again 
Mr. Chairman, stop and think. Is it reasonable to suppose that such 
grand old patriots as composed the convention that framed the Cor 
tution would confer powers upon any one branch of the Governm 
greater than was necessary to perform the functions of Governmen 
No one has ever contended that extra power or power beyond wil 
was necessary to perform the legitimate functions of Government was 
conferred by the Constitution upon either the executive or judicial 
arm of the Government; then, why upon the legislative? Tohavedone | country, with 
so would have unbalanced the grand machine. | right side in 1 The issue is now squarely 
One of the beauties of our political system is its symmetry and equi- 


farmer would vote for a candidate to his § 
librium; in other words that each of the three great co-ordinate | that would advocate high taxes on the people, much 
branches or arms of Government are perfect within themselves as a | n sary to defray the public expenses of his State : 
component part of the whole, and when operated and executed to- | ernment, witl heavy surplus already in the treasury 
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there are put few sane men of any kind that would doso. Thenwhy 
vote for candidates for Congress and President who are in favor of 
more taxes being collected from you than is needed for public pur- 
poses, and especially now, when we have near a hundred and fifty 
million collars surplus in the Treasury lying dead and idle. The rea- 
s0n is the same. If good in the first instance it is good in the last. 
Voter, what are you going to do, rob or protect yours@f? You will 
soon have a chance to say. 

3ut our patriotic friends on the other side of the House say thata 
protective tariff such as we have now helps the laboring people of this 
country; that it enables the different manufacturers in this country to 
pay higher wages to their employés. I admit, Mr. Chairman, that it 
enables them to do it; but do they doit? If they do, then the daily 
laborer is benefited; but if they do not, then he is not benefited, and 
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on American goods, why do you gentlemen who represent them oppose 
a reduction of the tariff? If it does not hurt the manufacturers you rep 
resent, why not stop your opposition and let the bill pass, for you 
all know the Government does not need the money? We have too much 
now. Our Treasury is overflowing with a large surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, such argument is unsound and a mere pretense. The 
truth is, and the country well understands it, that the tariff is and 
has been the source of large and powerful profits to the manufacturer: 
of this country at the expense of our farmers. I know of no more 
clear or forcible way to illustrate how this tariff works between the 
manufacturer and the consumer than the one given by Bill Arp, the 
great Georgia humorist. 

Bill says that he does not know much about this tariff business, 
but that it did look to him like a fellow ought to be allowed to buy 


ee 


the extra profits that the tariff affords go into the private pocket of the | where he could buy the cheapest and sell where he could get the biggest 


i manufacturer. Letussee. The statistics furnished Hon. RoGER Q. | price; says it works like his old friend’s boy’s shoe-shop; says there ie 
% MILLs, the honored chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, | wasan old man living in his country that had seven boysand then he had a 
es which I take from his speech, show clearly and conclusively that the | just lots of grandchildren, and all his boys were farmers but one and ha 
" ; tariff or import duty goes into the pocket of the manufacturer. he was a boot and shoe maker—his name was Bill. When Bill first i. 
if Mr. MIL15 says: talked of going into the boot and shoe business his father opposed it; ie 
: ow, eunther Ding, : want to show thet the tariff isnot for the benefit of the | said to him: ‘‘ William, you are poor; you can not compete with these 3 
i rr gaan have ake eee a ea epee Hance | large boot and shoe factories around you; they are rich and powerful; j 
a) sioner of Labor and the report of the census on wages some figures given by | With their fine machinery and skilled labor they will undersell you ‘ 
: manufacturers themselves of the total cost of the product and the labor cost of | and break you down.’’ Well, Bill thought that looked very reasona- 

i the articles they are making. I have put the tariff duty by the side of them to ble, but a boot and shoe maker he was bound to be. 


show whether in the little reduction we are asking in this bill we have gone be- 
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rox that pledge we asa party have made, that we would not reduce taxation so 
ow as to injure our laborers or as not to cover the difference in cost of labor 
between American and foreign products. 

This will show, and [ask vour attention to it, that the tariff is not intended 
to and does not benefit labor. It will show that the benefit of the tariff never 
passes beyond the pocket of the manufacturer, and to the pockets of his work- 
men. 

I find in this report one pair of 5-pound blankets, The whole cost as stated 
by the manufacturer is $2.51, The labor cost he paid for making them is 35 
cents. The present tariff is $1.90. Now, here is $1.55 in this tariff over and 
above the entire labor cost of these blankets. Why did not that manufacturer 
go and give that money to the laborer? He is able to do it. Here is a tariff 
that gives him $1.90 on that pair of blankets for the benefit of his laborer, but 
notwithstanding that the tariff was imposed for the benefit of American labor 
and to preserve high wages, every dollar of that tariff went into the manufact- 
urer’s pocket. The poor fellow who made the blankets got 35 cents and the 
manufacturer kept the $1.90, 

Mr. Crary. Will the gentleman please state how much the committee has re- 
duced that duty? 

Mr. Miixs. To $1 from $1.90. 

Take another pair of 5-pound blankets. The total cost is $2.70. The labor 
cost is 70 cents. The tariff is $1.98. Now, how strange it is that none of these 
sums that were intended for the laborer ever get beyond the pocket of the man- 
ufacturer. Why is it, when the Amcrican Congress enacted this legislation for 
the benefit of our labor, that every dollar of this aid intended for labor stops in 
the pockets of the manufacturer, who goes into the highways and hedges and 
hires his laborer at the lowest price for which he can gethim in the market and 
then pockets the tariff benefits that we are told every day is intended for the 
laborer alone—for the benefit of labor’? 

Here is another pair of 5-pound blankets. The cost is $3.39. The labor cost 
paid by this manufacturer, he says himself, is 61 cents. The tariff is $2.55. In 
the pending bill we have left him $1.35, and we have left the other man $1.08. 
And we have left all along not only enough to cover the difterence, if there was 
any difference, between the labor cost of production in Europe and the labor 
costof production in this country, but we have left enough to pay for all the 
labor and a bonus besides. 

Let us go on a little further. Here is | yard of flannel, weighing 4 ounces; it 
cost 18 cents, of which the laborer got 3 cents; the tariffon itis 8 cents. How 
is it that the whole 8 cents did not getinto the pockets of the laborer? Is it not 
strange that those who made the tariff and fastened upon the people these war 
vates ta a time of profound peace, and who are now constantly assailing the 
Democratic party because it is untrue to the workingman, did not make some 

rovision by which the generous bounty they gave should reach the pocket of 

nim for whom they said it was intended? They charge that we are trying to 

strike down the labor of the country. Why do they not see thatthe money they 
are taking out of the hard earnings of the people is delivered in good faith to 
the workman? 

One yard of cassimere weighing 16 ounces costs $1.38; the labor cost is 29 
cents; the tariff duty is 80 cents. One pound of sewing silk costs $5.66; the cost 
for labor is 85 cents; the tariff is $1.69. One gallon of linsced-oil costs 46 cents; 
the labor cost is 2 cents; the tariff cost is 25 cents. One ton of bar-iron costs 
§31; the labor cost is $10; the tariff fixes several rates for bar-iron. I give the 
lowest rate, $17.92. One ton of foundry pig-iron costs $11; the labor costs $1.64; 
the tariff is $6.72. 

From this all can see where the tax goes, and it is this unjust and 
unequal system of taxation that enriches the manufacturers of this 
country and impoverishes the consumers. No wonder they and their 
representatives oppose any and all reduction of tax. They have feasted 
and fattened on it for years and years until they begin to feel that it is 
the duty of the Government to tax the balance of the people for their 
exclusive benefit; they cling to it like grim death. Sir, they are like 
a big calf in the fall of the year, the longer they suck the harder they 
are to wean; but the people are aroused upon this question and they 
intend to wean them, or at least take off a little of their extra milk. 

And again our friends upon the other side of the Chamber allege 
that the farmer is benefited by high taxes. Great God! What as- 
sumption, to tell a farmer that it is better for him to pay high for the 
necessaries of life than to get them cheap is an insult to common 
sense. Butthey argue that high tariffon imported goods does notincrease 
the price of goods made in this country; in other words, that our man- 
ufacturers do not take advantage of this tax when they go upon the 
markets with their goods; if not, how in God’s name, can they pay 
higher wages to their workmen that make the goods, if the tariff does 
not aid them in getting betterprices? 

And again, if the tariff has nothing to do with the prices or profits 


rr 


So one day the old man, while reading one of Mr. Clay’s speeches on 
infant industries in this country, solved the question for his son Bill. 
So he said to Bill, ‘‘ Now wait until I go round and see all the other boys 
and all the grandchilden, and if they will all agree to buy shoes from 
you and no one else and stick to you, then I think you can start and 
hold up until you grow strong, and then you can compete with the big 
factories.’’ So Bill waited, and the old man succeeded in getting them 
all to agree to buy from Bill; so Bill commenced business and they 
stuck tohim faithfully. Soina few yearsafter our humorist (Bill Arp 
met the old man and asked him about his son William’s boot and shoe 
business. 

Well, the old man said that Bill’s kin all stuck to him; that Bill 
made a right good shoe, but charged $2 a pair for every pair of them, 
while those big factories sold the same shoe at a dollar and a half; but 
the kin stuck, and the result was that Bill got rich, but it was h—1- 
fired hard on the balance of the family. So this protective business is 
splendid on the manufacturers of this country, but it is terrible hard 
on the balance of the great American family (the consumers). 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a serious question, one that involves 
great economic principles. It is one that every American voter ought 
to understand, and one that he ought to consider well before he votes. 
To them I desire to say that high tariff or high taxes means political 
slavery; in other words, it means unbounded wealth to a fewand pov- 
erty to the many. It means the toiling millions shall continue to pay 
tribute to aggregated capital. 

It means that through this infamous system all the money of this 
country is to be piled up in the vaults of the Treasury and into the 
pockets of our manufacturers. Then let me ask you what will you do” 
How can you prosper without money, or how could you live with al! 
the blood in your body drawn out? One is as possible as the other. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the financial condition of our country is simply 
astounding. Here we are with the same high war taxes upon our stat- 
ute-books that were levied to carry on the late civil war, with twenty 
years of peace and war debt all paid that is due and over a hundred 
million dollars surplus in the Treasury and over one million a day daily 
collected from the people. 

Such tax oppression was never known to man, and no other people 
on earth would stand ita moment. Sir, it isa fact that the surplus 
in our Treasury is greater than the aggregate surplus of all the civil- 
ized countries with whom we deal. What farmer is it that would 
support his county government or indorse the policy of his county 
court in collecting from the tax-payers of the county almost twice as 
much money as was needed to defray the county expenses, and espe- 
cially with thousands of dollars of surplus money in the treasury ? 

Suppose your county was outof debt and had $1,000,000 idle money 
in the county treasury—that much that was not needed to pay county 
expenses—still your county court or tax-levying court would continuc 
year after year to levy and collect from you several thousand dollars 
extra over what was needed, and thereby add to and annually increase 
your idle surplus, would you not think such a court insane? Would 
you not with one voice cry out against such an insane policy, and de- 
mand that your taxes be reduced until no more was collected trom 
you than your county needed for county purposes ? 

Then if you would, upon the same principle you should stand by 
President Cleveland and the great reform Democratic party, and he!p 
reduce our taxes down to what is needed to defray the expenses of our 
Government economically administered. No Government has the right 
to demand or collect more from its people, and when they do it is ro)- 
bery. 

This issue, Mr. Chairman, is ey before the people; they are the 
great jury that is to hear and determine this matter, and if they tT 
main true to themselves and render their verdict in November accor 
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ing to the law and evidence, high taxes will go down, and go down ra long time after the war. Inflation affected everything Fir Vv 
ever. Sir, the American people are too intelligent, too brave, and t prices gave way to peace prices When resumption came ver 
true to themselves and their own children to allow unnecessary mil es came But the } of wool w atlected tiona ; 
to be longer forced from them by taxation. 34 cause that now ts the ] whea r} ‘ product 
Sir, they will join the great salvation army of reform, and figh f the world greatly in sed, as t wheat crop of the w i has 
and on under the Cleveland and Thurman flag, until the last cent greatly i ed, and the law of supply and 
unnecessary taxes is removed from their already tired shoulders I ect The wool clip in | 1 18 was 30.000 ) 
this great battle for economic and honest government we trust in God | 1880 16 was over 50,000 ) pou | ‘ p im At 
and the honor and wisdom of the people we represent. | 1860 was 50,000,000 pounds and ; nN 9, UUU, 
Several other countries 
| ratio, and it is the increas 
ce of wool in this country as it did l 1 ‘ i 
The Tariff—Wool and Woolens. | no protective tariff wool would go down in pric 
| tially as low as it is abroad, 1a puote 
| speech that I made on tl eneral dis ion of this 
SI 1D It ¢ H j iV, In regard to this ciaim th he vy OF Loa re 
i 
Ok “ 
I i ve s is l 4 5 ' 
T ] ae Py ) | ji \ y | R } pr s of wo all ov t world rt ist 4 \ 
HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, _|thepriccsofwootall over the world, ine United States: An 
| fy > 1 = i \ 
OF OHIO, | a he d arifl 
> —— . » d= IWLreEwN. APT ae d i I tha \ i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. a aed ie : 
7 | w wo ih eg v s 
Thursday, July 12, 1888. | Lond It was 1 i 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the U: . ; 3 a s : ue I 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and + | ais call ei 8 taieealiieaaiel pr ~~ 
the laws in relation to the revenut 1ed, the supply « f wool rising and 1 fw 
Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: t rice of wor | over the w the 1 is 
. . . . . ‘ 1 + ¢ tl ‘ Y ; i ‘ lit w ‘ 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: At no timesince the war has there been introduced , , 
into the American Congress a bill affecting disastrously so ‘a ‘js , a 
, “emt ‘ Chis is true. ‘very time the price of wool has gone dowt 
dustries as the present measure; and certainly noindustry can be more ; . , “ft eos 
. 1 + } , e | ealaaiala a. country 16 went cc vn because the price had gone dow l Londo! 
disastrously affected than the one now under consideration. ‘The mo . ; “hh ; / 
: : } ¢ +} 1] ¢ cat te be t only reason that the } $3 do not go down int 
tion now pending is to strike outof the bill the paragraph which p ; ' rif 3 ; 
. . . } 1 1 tre ao in iA io eca eol st if and co ) 
wool on the free-list. If this motion prevails the law will remain as | ‘ Pee : : co 
+ } : 1] ] London has become the greatest wool market In the v ul} 
it is now; but this motion will not prevail. a9 ; : : at 
rm : . — . , } of all the wool grown in the world is shipped there 
Che decree of the Democratic caucus which ratified the dark-lantern : - : a eae el 
: : : 3 ol the worid are largely iniluenced fh rice i 
conspiracy to overthrow American protection and inaugurate an era ol t} a athe 4, st 
4 = . . } } follow these prices ali along during s Will 
free trade is more omnipotent in this House than reason or argument. / : etl : Sie Geant 
. ; 1 t one is rpart of the other and controls it, and if wool 
In all of these weeks of discussion no motion to amend which came ee ae aoe. 
> : * 4] } > hy} 3 placed on tl why should a man pay 25 cents for American 
from the Republican side of the House or from the Republican s : : ; } ; 
' , \ ; > : vool when he precisely the same kind at 14 or 15cents a pound 
the Waysand Means Committee has ever been adopted. Reasons have ; : ee 4 : are aad 
* - 1 . In london ? i ¢ ( ea 4 ) eol wor 
been given why certain amendments should prevail which no man can f ae : : 
; rs : to the farmer 18 | s 
answer. Arguments have been made to which no human being can ; ; ; : P 
sad : } . saiienini wil , > i am irank to admit (nal I obiect opp 
make intelligent reply, and yet every single change proposed by a Re- n of the bill is that . 7 
, : . - . ; provision o e bill is th we shal ive LOW- prices oO ' 
publican has been rejected by a dominant, persistent Democratic ma- tl fon! 1 : t] a. 1867 rest ; 
> ; Z . 7 ne price o Oi to He Increased. t ie i ( is6 ‘ ‘ al. i 
jority. But we propose to do our duty; we propose to place on record y tl cabal eg I “ eG 
a . . > - . . 1 : wal he price to be higher than it is now. wal it to De com! 
the principles which control the Republican party, and await the de- we P ct é . _ : ; és . ' 
- , : . > ’ surate with the lagor, capital, and expense in produ r ind | 
cision of a higher tribunal, the congress of the American people, as ; ae ae i shat ¢] og aula’ 
1 + . : . r want to say in this connection that the main opject of lile is notto have 
they gather around the voting precincts in November next. — aoe ; ; 
= t vs cheap: that the ¢ ect ol a protective ta I ) Lupindu 
THE PRICE OF WOOL. ; ; xiceage pra s 
. . ° . ° . . ce tries, to Give pros} ritv totne <¢ l to ¢ t iues and | 
rhe first inquiry is, what effect will it have on the price of wool to | 244 to give a just and libet l compensation toall men, and not to grind 
: Pa Sat 4 Tt waaida ; co at . ot e : ae ; eae “gp Sat ’ : 5 
place it on the free-list? The President in his message, the majority | ¢,em down to penury and want. We can not grow wool in this coun- 





of the Ways and Means Committee in their report, and nine-tenths of | , 


; s : try in competition with the people in Australia, South America, Asia, 
the Democrats in this House in their speeches declare that wool is to | 4 fpieq. Turkey. and other parts of ! 











be placed on the free-list for the purpose of giving to the American res of cheap lands. where they have pastures which last all the v: 
manuifacturer cheaper wool, and to the American people cheaper cloth- | ¢),;ou¢h. where labor costs but little iain eile ile tinea the people 
ing. This is the admitted object of the present bill by Mr. MILLs, the are only alittle more than halfcivilized. Weonly grow about one 
chairman of the committee, and by all the leaders of the Democratic of the wool grown in the world. and in order to show how utterly 
side of this House. But the Democratic papers of my State and some sill he for us to comuata with the other countries if wool 
of the gentlemen who have spoken on this floor say that the effect of ree-list I want to call the attention of the House to the 
placing wool on the free-list will be to increase the price of wool, and howing the number of sheep and quantity of wool pro 
that the price of wool will go up instead of going down, in case the duty | gyeed in the principal wool-growing countries of the world. This table 
is removed. If this be true, what becomes of the President’s message? | .), ows that a 3 our wool-growing stry is amply protected it 


What becomes of the report of the Ways and Means Committee? | },, 
What becomes, Mr. Chairman, of the great cloud of Democratic speeches | | : a ; 
that have been made on this floor in favor of cheap wool and cheap | 7@le showing the number of sheep and the quantity o —— 
blankets and cheap clothing? I honor the Committee of Ways and the principal wool-growing countries of th wld 
Mean for its frankness in stating to this House and to the country that 
the object is to reduce the price of wool. This was the object of the - ( 
President’s message, and this is the aim of the tariff committee, and 
this will be its effect enn 

The assumption of the demagogue that protection does not affect the ; 
price of wool because the price went down constantly after the passage 
of the law of 1867, vanishes in mid air in-face of the fact that from 1867 
to 1588 the price of wool in the United States has always been as much +3 ted K ae a8 on 985" 240 435 00 
higher than it was in London as the duty and the cost of transporta- | jf; aimee 2 , 
tion, including also the premium on gold priortoresumption. No mat- | Spain , 1873 130, 28 : 6, 138, 000 
ter how low the price of wool went down 1n this country, the reduction | Germany 1h 4s 
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in London was just the same, and you can always get the London price United 3 utes a | 43,544,755 1887 of 000, 600 
of wool by subtracting the duty and cost of transportation from the | Argentine Republic S85 | 75,000,000 | 1885 | 283,047,000 
American price; or you can get the American price by adding to the | ©'’" oa oo — ‘ ans ? — 
London price the duty and the cost of transportation. The only ex- | Australia 5 § | 73,888, 710 | 5 196 =, 4 
ception to this rule is in cases where importers have defrauded the Gov- | British East Indies 1 ISTT LL a 1409 F577 ” 
ernment out of the lawful revenue, or where the Treasury Department | Tv™**y ad Persia | sam * 

has permitted undervaluation or unjust classification. Cape Colony and Natal. L 1sa5 f 21, 815, 225 - M6, 00 


The price of wool, like all other prices, was high during the war and | 
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Some of these countries are as highly civilized as our own, but they | 
have cheap labor and do not furnish to their people the comforts of life 
that every American expects. In the other countries land costs but a 
few shillings a league and labor but a few cents a day. No vote of | 
mine shall ever be given to place the American wool-grower in compe- 
tition with the barbarians of the world, where homes and families, | 
schools and churches, comforts and luxuries have no place in the pro- | 
visions of the shepherd. 

The talk that we need foreign wools to mix with ours in order to im- 
prove the value of both is the merest twaddle. There is no article worn j 


by the sons or daughters of Adam that can not be made of American 
wool, as has been shown by manufacturers on this floor. Wecan grow 
any kind of wool that can be produced in any part of the world, and we 
will have no need whatever of imported wool as soon as we are permit- 
ted to supply the American demand. 

The fact is that American wool, such as is grown in Ohio and in other 
Northern States where sheep are housed and fed, is the best woo] grown 
anywhere in the world, and it is only mixed with foreign wools as good 
flour is mixed with bad—to cheapen the product and not to improve 
the quality. The fiber is stronger and cloth made of it is better and 
will wear better, and I have no hesitation in saying that our best Ohio 
wool is worth fully one-third more per pound than the great bulk of 
imported wool, and if used in carpets even the wear of the carpets 
would be as much greater as the cost would be greater than the cost of 
common carpet-wool. The fineness, the softness, and the strength of 
the fiber of American wool is admitted to be equal, for any and all pur- 
poses, to any wool grown anywhere beneath the sun. 





CHEAP CLOTHING. 


The friends of cheap raw materials profess to have a deep interest 
in poor people, and to be very anxious that they shall have cheap 
clothing. ‘Theyseem to forget that cheap wool is only one, and a very 
small, factor in the cost of clothing or in the cost of blankets or in the 
cost of any kind of woolen goods. <A suit of clothes will contain from 
3 to 5 pounds of wool, and many of the ordinary suits contain much 
less. At10 cents per pound the duty on wool could only increase the 
cost of an ordinary suit of clothes from 30 to 50 cents. The cost of a 
pair of 5-pound blankets could only be increased 50 cents. But ex- 
perience proves that while the wool costs a trifle more, clothing has 
grown cheaper and better as the wool industry has been more and 
more developed in our midst. Woolen goods were never so cheap 
as they are now. No people in the world are as well clothed as the 
people of the United States. What we pay for wool in excess of the 
price of wool in other countries is more than made up by the superior 
quality of our wool, bythe superior quality of our goods, and in savings 
made in other directions. 

‘The consumer and producer are brought face to face, agents and 
middle men are dispensed with, the cost of makfhg is diminished, the 
use of shoddy and poor materials is prevented, and no fact is better 
established than the one I have just stated, that clothing has grown 
cheaper and better as we have increased our production and manu- 
facture of wool. 

If gentlemen on the other side want to give to the masses of the peo- 
ple cheaper clothing, why do they not pass the Breckinridge resolution, 
which was introduced on the 16th day January last, compelling the 
Secretary of the Treasury to reverse his unjust ruling that worsted 
goods worn by the rich, made of the finest and best wool in the world, 
can come in at a less duty than the poor man’s blanket, or the day 
laborers’ clothing? If they want to give cheaper clothing to the labor- 
ing people, why do they not reverse the ruling of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that permits, as I shall hereafter show, the poor man’s wool 
to be taxed more than three times as much as the finer qualities of 
combing wool worn only by the wealthier classes ? 

The persistent refusal of the present Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
quire importers to pay the same duty on combed wool that is paid on 
carded wool makes the poor man, who wears a cheap suit of clothes, 
pay more than three times as much duty as is paid by the rich man 
who wears a fine worsted suit, made of the finest combed wool. This 
is a discrimination against the poor man as well as a discrimination 
against the wool-grower; and yet the present Secretary of the Treasury 
has persisted in this ruling in the face of repeated argument and urgent 
solicitation. 

If the consumer complains that he is taxed to the extent of the duty 
on wool, which is about 10 cents a pound, he should be reminded that 
the destruction of the American wool industry will not only diminish 
the wool product of the world, which would increase the price by less- 
ening the product, but it would place the wool trade in the hands 
of London syndicates and enable them to make the pmce of wool 
higher than it has been in this country within the last ten or twenty 
years. 

We would then beentirely dependent on foreigners for our wool and for 
our clothing, and as soon asthe American wool industry would godown 
the price of wool and clothing would as certainly goup. Thisis the way 
italways has beenand itwill beso again. Anditshould be remembered 
that the same amount of labor will buy more clothing in this country 





than in any other part of the world, which after all is the great matter 
to be considered. Besides, no American should want cheap clothing at 
the expense of the independence of his country. Imagine the suffering 
of our people in case we should be involved in war, by having our woo! 
supply cut off, in case we depend on foreign countries for our wool. 
James G. Blaine, from whom our friends on the other side quote oc- 
casionally, said: 

To break down wool-growing and be dependent on foreign countries for the 
blankets under which wesleep, and coats that cover our backs, is not wise po 
for the National Government to enforce. 

Other statesmen no less distinguished have said the same. 

THE EXTENT OF THE WRI 

It seems incredible to me that any party can seriously contemplate 
such a destruction as is embraced in t scheme to put wool on the 
free-list. When the idea of free raw materials was first presented to 
Congress it embraced free coal, free iron ore, and other materials that 
this bill leaves on the dutiable list. This strange anomaly has not 
been explained. It is supposed to be based on a political reason. When 
this bill was first printed and placed on the Calendar it had some things 
on the free-list that have since been restored to the dutiable list. This 
has not been explained. Itis supposed that this had to be done to get 
votes enough to pass the bill. Whether this is a proper method of 
buying votes is somewhat questionable, but-it has been done. The 
amendments agreed upon in the midnight caucus, before any argu- 
ments had been made and before any explanations had been given, 
have been sustained by the automatic machine, and all else has been 
thrown aside. The vote that now awaits us, like all the others, is re- 
corded in the archives of King Caucus, and when this discussion closes 
the conductor will pull the repe, the bell will ring, and the train will 
move ahead on the usual track. The House is entirely innocent of 
any virtue or vice which this bill cgntains or shall contain when it is 
signed by the Speaker. 

But I want to call the attention of the House to the extent of the 
disaster which this bill will entail npon the country if it ever becomes a 
law. It will destroy an industry in which two millions of people are 
employed, counting those who handle sheep and wool, and a business in 
which $500,000,000 are invested. It is an industry that furnishes an- 
nually $75,000,000 in wool and $15,000,000 in cheap and healthful food, 
in addition to the skins and pelts which enter into other industries. 
It is an industry that improves the soil and enables the farmer to utilize 
his rough and cheaplands. It is the farmers’ money crop, upon which 
he denends for his taxes, his family expenses, his comforts and lux- 
uries. 

One of the best methods, Mr. Chairman, of determining the effect of 
placing wool on the free-list is to ascertain the effect of the law of 1883, 
which reduced the duty on wool a little over2 cents perpound. Ifre- 
ducing the duty on wool this much was harmful what will be the effect 
of reducing the duty 10 or 12 cents per pound? Thisisa fair question 
and animportantone. In the campaignin Ohio in 1883 the Democratic 
State convention denounced the reduction of this duty as ‘‘ iniquitous 
legislation,’’ and promised to correct the blunder. In the same yea 
the Democratic State committee flocded every wool-growing county in 
the State with a pamphlet giving facts and figures showing the loss in 
each county on account of the diminished value of the wool, the dimin- 
ished value of the sheep, the diminished value of the land, the loss o: 
employment, the reduction in the price of labor, and divers other losses, 
occasioned by lowering the duty on wool, which was estimated in thi: 
pamphlet at many millions of dollars. The pamphlet promised tha‘ 
the Democratic party would restore the duty. 

The result was that the Republican party of Ohio was defeated on 
account of this reduction of the duty on wool, and the Democrats 
elected the State ticket, the Legislature, and a United States Senator. 
In 1884 the Ohio Legislature, which was Democratic, adopted resolu- 
tions condemning the reduction of the duty on wool, and requested 
the Ohio Senators and Representatives to use all honorable means to 
restore it as it existed prior to 1883. The Ohio Democratic State con- 
vention in 1884 that elected delegates to the national convention that 
nominated Grover Clevelnnd, and the convention held in 1885, alte: 
his inanguration, continued to cry aloud for the restoration of the dui 
on wool. And in none of these Democratic conventions nor in the 
Democratic Legislature was there a single Democrat who voted agains 
the demand for-the restoration of the duty on wool. Ina few months 
all is changed. The Ohio Democrats who so bitterly denounced wha: 
they called the ‘‘ infamy of the Forty-seventh Congress,”’ the “‘fleecin: 
of the flock-masters out of $6,000,000 in Ohio,’’ are now keeping ste) 
to the music of Grover Cleveland’s free-trade message. 

LOSS IN ONE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


The pamphlet to which I have referred was issued by the Ohio De: 
ocratic committee, and indorsed by the Democratic press’ and by t! 
Democratic speakers of Ohio in the campaign of 1883, and it contain 
the following estimate of losses on the wool and sheep of the district 
which I have the honor to represent. This is the estimated loss on t) 
wool clip of 1883, the year following the reduction of the duty, whic! 
was made March 3, 1883: 
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it is also partly manufactured. It isequal to the best wool that can be 
growninanycountry. And the present.Secretary of the Treasury rules 
that this wool can come in as waste at 10 centsa pound, while it takes 
34 pounds of the best Ohio wool to make 1 pound of these tops which 
they call waste. What is the effect of these rulings? It largely dimin- 
ishes the protection that the wool-grower has heretofore had; it reduces 
his protection from 10 cents, that which he is supposed to have under 
the law of 1883, to 2} or 3 cents a pound. That is one of the methods 
in which the destruction of our protective system is being accom- 
plished. 

The Administration is contributing to it in this way, and is laying 
the foundation for the utter annihilation of the wool industry and the 
destruction of a protective tariff. There isa wheel within a wheel, and 
the whole system of Democratic machinery is set to run in this direc- 
tion. The Democratic members of this House, the President of the 
United States, and the Government officials all aim toward the same 
object. 

I have here half a dozen other kinds of wool known as garnetted 
waste, ring waste, etc., which are made in London, and in various other 
places ia Europe, expressly for import. This wool is partly manufact- 
ured also, and under the present law some of it ought to pay a duty of 
60 cents per pound. I want to read a paragraph from the present law: 

The duty on wools of the first class which shall be imported washed shall be 
twice the amount of the duty to which they would be subjected if imported un- 
washed; and the duty on wools of all classes which shali be imported scoured 
shall be three times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported un- 
washed. The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other 
like animals, which shall be imported in any other than ordinary condition, as 
now and heretofore practiced, or which shall be changed in its character or con- 
dition for the purpose of evading the duty, or which shall be reduced in value 
by the admixture of dirt or any other foreign substance, shall be twice the duty 
to which it would be otherwise subject. 

This law provides that wool imported in any other than the ordinary 
condition shall pay twice the price of scoured wool, which should be 60 
cents per pound, as scoured wool pays 30 cents per pound. If we had 
an honest administration of the present law this waste and these tops 
would be charged 60 cents a pound instead of 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio know that that decision by which such wool comes in at 10 cents 
is a decision of the Federal court at Philadelphia? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Iam aware that some judge at Phila- 
delphia, to whom the matter was referred, made a decision as to waste; 
but he did not decide that waste like like this was not obliged to pay 
60 cents a pound. ‘That decision does not apply to this provision of 
the law. ‘The samples I have in my hand ought to pay 60 cents a 
pound under the last clause of this paragraph I have read. It is not 
waste as a matter of fact, but is disguised wool. You know and I 
know, and every man on this floor knows, that this is not the ordi- 
nary condition of wool prepared for market, and under the law it ought 
to be charged a duty of 60 cents a pound. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If it does not interrupt the 
gentleman, I will tell him that the very question that was in issue in 
the case in Philadelphia between the United States and the importer 
was that the United States appraisers fixed the duty at 60 cents, while 
the importer claimed that the article was entitled to pay only 10 cents; 
and upon the trial, under the charge of the judge, the jury found that 
it was ‘‘waste,’’? which should come under the 10-cent clause. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I have seen the case to which you re- 
fer. The wool was entered as ‘‘waste’’ at 10 cents per pound, and 
the duty was paid at this rate. Afterward the collector classified the 
wool as scoured wool of class 1, and collected 30 cents per pound. The 
importer sued for the difference and collected it, on the ground that it 
was waste, because it was ‘‘cast off in the different processes through 
which the wool passes in the manufacture of woolen or worsted goods. ’’ 
‘The samples I have were never cast off in making any kind of goods, 
but were made from the best fleece wool. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I will take pleasure in fur- 
nishing the gentleman with a copy of the judge’s charge, and the tes- 
timony also, if he desires it. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I shall be very much obliged to you, 
but I think I have a correct statement of the case. And now, as the 
gentleman from Kentucky has interposed here, I wish to ask him what 
objection there was to having passed by this House what was called 
the Breckinridge resolution, which was introduced on the 16th of last 
January by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]? 
That resolution was so manifestly just and in the interest of the wool- 
growers that nobody disputed its propriety. It provided that from the 
date of its passage, worsted and woolen goods should be considered 
the same product, and should pay the same duty. It was expected by 
the country that that resolution would pass immediately without op- 
position, but somehow or other, notwithstanding the expectations of 
the people, the resolution seems never to have come before this House 
for consideration; at least I have never heard of it since it was intro- 
duced and referred, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the gentleman will permit 
me, the substance of that resolution is a part of the woolen schedule 
in the Mills bill. 


Mr, JOSEVH D. TAYLOR. Iam aware of that; but that does not 





answer my question. The resolution was introduced six months ago; 
and if it had been adopted it would have protected the farmers for half 
a year at any rate, and that much good would have been done if no 
more. It would have saved him the loss on the wool clip of this year, 
which is very large. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The committee were of the 
impression that the schedule which the worsted men themselves ob- 
tained in 1883, and which turned out to be a misfortune for them, but 
for which nobody else was to blame, ought to stand until the tariff gen- 
erally was revised. In other words, the committee believed that the 
worsted men had no greater right to have the inequalities of the tariff 
corrected for their benefit than other people who complained of other 
inequalities had to have those corrected. So we determined to put all 
the corrections together and embody them in this bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. But the evil which that resolution was 
intended to correct resulted from a false construction of the law made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The resolution was manifestly just, 
and when you concede that this much was due to the wool-growers, 
it seems to me that the correction ought to have been made, and made 
promptly, and if that had been done it would have saved to the wool- 
grower the immense loss that is now being sustained on this year’s 
product. 

Of course the Committee of Ways and Means must have known that 
this bill would not pass. I do not suppose that any gentleman on that 
side of the House expects that this bill will ever become a law, but if 
any gentleman does indulge in that delusion, I take this occasion to 
tell him that he may rest assured that the Mills bill will never become 
a law, and that that resolution for the benefit of wool-growers, which 
was so easily laid aside by the committee, will never do the wool- 
growers any good as a part of this bill. 

Mr. BRECKENRIDGE, of Kentucky. We were under the impres- 
sion that this bill would pass the House of Representatives, and if it 
did pass the House of Representatives, that was presumptive evidence 
thatit ought to pass the Senate of the United States; and we thought that 
the worsted men ought to take ‘‘ pot luck’’ with all the other persons 
who were injured by the present tariff, so we putthem all in the same 
bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Did you think this bill would pass the 
Senate? 

Mr. BRECKENRIDGE, of Kentucky. I can not say that I did, be- 
cause the Senate is Republican, and I could hardly hope that such good 
would come out of a Republican Senate. [Laughter.] I only hoped 
that they would see the error of their ways and would do this good 
thing to the disappointment of both sides of the House. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. If the passage of a bill by the House 
of Representatives is, as the gentleman says, presumptive evidence that 
it ought to pass the Senate, then I will ask him whether the fact that 
a bill passes both Houses of Congress, a pension bill for instance, is not 
presumptive evidence that it ought to be signed by the President of the 
United States. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. It is presumptive evidence, 
but I am sorry to say that so many of the pension bills passed are so 
bad that the presumption is getting to be an exceedingly small one as 
to this Congress. 

A MEMBER. With a Democratic President. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Yes; with a Democratic 
President who is so dutiful that he actually reads the records and de- 
cides according to the facts of the case, and not according to the num- 
ber of votes. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Do you think the President knows what 
ought to be done after he reads the records? Is he a better lawyer 
than all the members of this House, and better than all of the mem- 
bers of the Senate? Has he more brains and more ability than the 
aggregate wisdom of the members of both Houses of Congress ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That is a question that | 
hardly feel like answering so long as the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
JosEPH D. TAYLOR] is a member of Congress, because it might seem 
invidious to say that our President is a better lawyer than the gentle- 
man [laughter]; but were the gentleman from Ohio not in Congress [ 
would say that the vetoes of the President which I have read seem to 
me to be better and more carefully drawn than many of the acts which 
have passed this Congress. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. One other question. Is it your judg- 
ment, then, that the President of the United States ought to be al- 
lowed to suppress such legislation as the dependent pension bill, ani 
that the Speaker of this Honse should eternally refuse to recognize 
anybody to put it on ifs pasa? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE » © '* ©. Tam not sure that I caught 
the gentleman’s ques!i» « ‘~ t+ 1 did understand it, I will say 
that I know of no ca* ; of Representatives or the 
Congress of the Unite’ -* i vse the word “ allow ’’ with 
reference to the Presi!» ' ‘ « St..tes im the exercise of his 
constitutional power o! , >» to refuse his approval to bills 

by Congress is con-titat: nrc!; «ue power to pass bills over his 
head is constitutional. I know of no mode by which we can prevent 
him from vetoing any bill; and I know of no mode by which he can 
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: present law to combing wool or carpet wools, and hence scoured carpet | industries. Producers and consumersare brought toget Fa 
; wool only pays a duty of 2} to 5 cents a pound, and it may not be car- | and supports the other Che 1ufacturer supp! his h ma 
pet wool at all when it gets out of the custom house. with his goods, and in turn he becomes part of the home market for 
The gentleman from New Hampshire [| Mr. MCKINNEY], who made r agricultural products. The reason the consumer in this count: 


a speech to-day in which he declared that, in spite of the admission of | has to pay more than in some other countries for some things is because 

free wool, the price of wool will be kept up, did not explain how he | the manufacturer and tl lu | v1 f y 

could reconcile that statement with the other argument which he | everything else they buy, than is paid in other countries, and the man 

male, that free wool would enable the American manufacturer to com- | who pays the 10 cents gets his full share of these increased wages, and 
. . * - t . 

. pete snecessfully with the European manufacturer; would place the for- | is able to pay not only the extra 10 cents, but much more, for he gets 











3 eign and American manufacturer upon an equal footing, giving them | employment, and has tl} 1oney in his pocket with which to pay if 
_ both the same opportunities. The one proposition is a contradiction | the farmer gets more for his wool and more for his cattle, he buy 
a of the other; but I want to say to the gentleman that he is mistaken. | of the manufacturer,which enables him to pay higher wag d in 
23 The mere fact that a man can buy free wool, the mere fact that the | this way one helps the other and they all prosper. 
American manufacturer can get his raw material free of duty does not | As a result of this policy this country has grown 1 rapidity that 
| place him on an equal footing with the European manufacturer. | no parallel in the world’s history And i 
If every wool manufacturer in this country had free wool, they could | during a period of nearly thirty years, given rea 
not compete with the foreign manufacturer. The American manufact- | wealth, greater growth, and greater prosperity 
urer has got to pay a higher price for his labor, for his plant, and for | this or any other country in the ume time, it sé ( 
everything else that he uses. Free wool is only one of the manufact- | to tremble at the thought ef such a signal change now pro} l. 





urer’s many expenses, and it does not place him on an equality with | Our protective system has made us the greatest producer of ag Itural 
the foreign manufacturers who have cheaper materials, cheaper labor, | and manufactured products in the world. Our national credit and 
and cheaper supplies of every kind. | financial standing are not excelled, if equaled, by any ple or 








a The chairman of the committee [Mr. MIs] said with great em if the people are better housed and clothed 

9 phasis, that if we could only get free raw materials, that our labor wa pe ople of any other country b tht 

§ so much more intelligent and our machinery was so much better | more mo! f i 

4 handled, we could compete with the world in the sale of our goods. | people who liv ove, or have a being 

; This is good rhetoric but bad logic. If this were true why do we not | 1, that th tion no t 

3 manulacture our own tin-plates? We have the iron-ore, the tin, the | 

¢ lime-stone, and the coal, all free, and yet we do not make tin enough | from Massachusett » said that st five times 

in this country to make a dinner horn, | as t ty-five yea ZO does now. This is 
According to Mr. MILLs we ought not only tomakeour own tin-plate protective tariff. We have brought back by ou 





but we ought to send them out into the markets of the world. Whv protective system the eight hundred millions of gold that were mined 
can we not make tin-plates? Simply because the laborin this country | and minted in California and carried out of the country for foreign 
costs more. The same is trueof cotton. Thecotton manufacturer gets | goods by a Democratic revet 
his raw material free, and yet we import a large quantity of our cotton | no money; our Treasury was empty. Our gold and silver, under a rev- 
goods, and there is no manufacturing that involves so little labor as the | enue tariff, had gone abroad for foreign goods, but our protective sys- 
manufacture of cotton. This beautiful theory will not bear the light | tem has brought it back and given stability and prosperity to our peo- 
4 of fact. | ple. Free trade had distributed it among European and Oriental na- 


jue tariff. When the war came on we had 
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yrotection has brought it back. The balance of trade na 
our favor instead of against us, as it was before, and we have 
ll as wiser, and to-day our nation is at the head of 


grown richer as well 
? arth hy re , thie noliow 
ne earth py reason oi tis policy. 
. J 





othing, and I infer from what he says that he has 
grown rich. He has done so under a protective tariff established 1 


















the Repu Lj y. Wesays further that he had to pay when he 
rst t into business from 8 to 12 per cent. interest formoney. That 
is free t . When I was a boy the lender of money took his 10 per 
‘ out of the head of the heap and turned the remainder over to t] 
borrow I re ber very well, for I b longed to the cla 3 who 
had int { I recently met a New England Mugwump, o 
id to 3 a free-trader.’’ I said: Why are you a free-trader? 
‘The answer was, ‘‘I have two reasons; one is because it will give me a 
higher 1 terest for my money, and the other is because it will 
ve me che r labor; the help I now employ costs me too much.”’ 
: are both valid reasons, and they tellthewhole story. Ifyou put 
woolon the free-list, in a few years you will be sending a hundred mill- 
ions a year out of the country for wool and woolens, and in this way 


the bulk of the gold we now have will go abroad, and our wealth will 
be diminished as rapidly as we accumulated it, and instead of our hay- 
ing a surplus in the Treasury, and the banks of the country, and in the 
pockets of the people, we will be paying 10 per cent. interest again on 
money and selling the bonds of the Government at 10 or 11 per cent. 
discount as we did before the war. And men will labor for 40 or 50 

! s they did under Democratic revenue tariffs. This is the 
legitimate result of buying more than we sell and thereby diminishing 
lating medium of the country. 

ntleman from Wennsylvania [Mr. Scotr] says that political 
economy is a science and that the true principles of taxation are as 
definitely ascertained as are any truths not susceptible of mathemat- 
ical demonstration. If this be true, what becomes of the Mills bill? 
It must bea very strange seience that puts wool on the free-lict, a prod- 
uct that is grown in every State and Territory in the Union, and which, 
if adequately protected, can be grown in suflicient quantities to supply 
our entire demand, while it leaves sugar, which is only grown in one 
or two States, and which produces less than one-tenth of the sugar we 
use in this country, on the dutiable list, to pay 100 per cent. duty, 
and also leaves rice, that is grown in only two or three States, on the 
dutiable list, to pay a duty of 68 per cent. 

Sugar and rice, which are necessaries of life, and constitute a large 
part of every man’s food, are left on the dutiable list, sugar to pay 100 
per cent. ad valorem and rice 68 per cent.advalorem. And he isanx- 
ious to have tin-plate on the free-list in order to reduce the cost of 
six tin cups 1 cent, and to have salt on the free-list in order that the 
salt that salts 25 pounds of butter shall be lessened in price a half cent, 
but is willing to let the people pay $58,000,000 a year to protect the 
sugar plantations of the South, and he calls this science. He is very 
much afraid of free whisky, and yet this scientific bill is framed for 
the express purpose of giving immunity to the moonshiners of the 
South. A bill that protects the South and punishes the North, a bill 
that crushes the farmer and enriches the planter, is scientific in his 
judgment and worthy of support. 

If the gentleman’s science had been a little more perfect he would 
have noticed that the bad effects which he says are resulting from the 
accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury are neutralized by the fact 
that while a surplus is accumulating inside the Treasury, money is in- 
creasing outside the Treasury in equal proportions. 

And if the President will pay out what is inside, and let our tariff 
system alone, which increases the quantity outside, we will get along 
with the greatest satisfaction. But the Democracy of the House are 
just as careful not to mention the fact that money is increasing outside 
as they are not to’say aword about “‘ incidental protection,’’ an expres- 
sion much used formerly, but now entirely obsolete in Democratic par- 
lance. There are Democrats, however, who will not forget the events 
of this session, and though you may count that you lose nothing in 
Ohio, or in Pennsylvania, or in Michigan, or in Wisconsin, or in Iowa, 
or in other States, because they are Republican States, or in Texas, be- 
cause the flocks are large and the voting flock-masters few, the wool- 
growers will mark an era by their votes this year that will show you 
that they have not been shorn of their power as completely as you im- 


agine. 








THE MARKETS OF TIE WORLD. 

The argument that we must have free trade in order to build up our 
commerce with other countries has been repeated over and over again. 
The Democratic party is offering this country the markets of the world 
if it will only tear down its protection walls and let all nations bring 
in their products free of duty. Eighteen hundred years ago the devil 
made an offer very much like this. He took the Saviour up into an 
exceeding high mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, and said unto him, “‘ All these things 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.’’ The poor 
devil did not own a foot of land, and yet he had as much to do 
with the kingdoms of the world as Democratic free-traders have with 
the markets of the world. The reply was, ‘‘Get thee behind me, 


m Massachusetts also said that when he came to 
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Satan.’’ Sosay we to the Democratic party, get thee hence, for you 


have nothing to do with the markets of the world. if 
If protection should disappear to-morrow we could not export a ag 
bushel of wheat more than we do now, as the tariff has nothing what- : 
ever to do with our exports of wheat, or our exports of any other prod- | 
uct. If weshould repeal every tariff ¥ on ¢ statutes that would a 
not repeal the tariff laws of G or t: l 
eipicet.. am 





or Spau 











out paying the usu ; Do g en suppose that because v ’ 

adopt free trade that all the other countries of the world will do the 1 

same? We tried a few years ago to il oreign countries in rela- 
| tion to the ratio of gold and silver, but we did not succeed. The fact 

is, foreign countries will buy of us jt i lally need 1 t 





place in the world 
3, and no more. / 
. 7 <] 
Dat I would a 


That is what the markets 
Mr. Chairman, there are a good 
like to say, but inasmuch asthe Hou 
limited time I do not feel like 
want to answer an inquiry n 


we have to sell, and when they can get it no ot] 
oe 47 








to-day. The gentleman in- 
quires why we on this side of the House are unwilling to give the Demo- 
cratic party the credit which he claimsit is entitled to, and he pointed 
out, as the foundation for this claim, the fact thet we are indebted to 
the Democratic party for carrying the Mexican war to a successful ter- 
mination, and for the vast areas of land that were given to the country 
under a Democratic administration. He pointed out with earnestness 
and eloquence the glories of the Democratic party, and wanted to know 
why we could not give it proper credit. I want to say that in all jus- 
tice he ought to balance accounts before he declares the result. He 
stated one side of the account, but did not state the other. He pointed 
out the glories of the Democratic party and called attention to the 
monuments it had reared, and to tlie institutions it had fostered, and 
to its many other great achievements, but he did not present the other 
side. 

Isimply want the other side of the account stated and no more. He 
did not give you the opportunity to make a comparison. I would like 
to know what political party in this country brought on the war. Is § 
there any difficulty in answering this question? What party in this 4 
country is chargeable with the enormous sacrifice of money, and of 
human life, in the long and bloody civil war from which we came ont 
victorious only after four years of strife and suffering? Why should 
not this be taken into account in this calculation? Will not this more 
than offset any claim the Democratic party may have for what it did 
in carrying on the Mexican war? Whatabout the Democratic conven- 
tion held in Chicago in 1864, which declared the war a failure, de- 
manded peace on any terms, wanted the Union army called home, and 
the Southern brethren allowed to depart in peace? What about the 
propositions made in Congress by Democratic leaders to divide the 
Union, and the opposition of the Democratic party to all measures 


which were intended to suppress the reellion? + 
You tread on dangerous ground wheu you speak of the record of the & 


Democratic party. I should not call this up except as an offset to 
what has been said on the other side. I want the gentleman to strike 
a balance. I want to place on one side the statement of my friend 5 
from Missouri [Mr. DockERY] with all his eloquence, and on the other 3 
side I want to place a few suggestions only as to Democratic history. 
The Democratic party is responsible, and must ever be held responsible 
for inaugurating the war of the rebellion, and will be so held as long 
as @ monument shall mark the resting place ofa fallen hero. As long " 
as history lives it will be remembered that the Democratic party sym- a 


pathized with rebellion and opposed the Government in its great strug- 4 
gle for union and liberty. I make no charge whatever against the 

great body of men who vote the Democratic ticket. The masses of all 
parties are honest and truemen. I refer to the leadership of the Dem- Be 


ocratic party, to the men who hold the reins and crack the whip, and 
who have so often trailed the banners of their party in defeat and dis- 4 
grace. I am willing to give to the Democratic party all the honor it a 
is entitled to for anything good that it has ever done. It has done . 
some good things, I suppose. But I do not want gentlemen to forget 
when they are glorifying the Democratic party that there are still, 
dark shadows which creep around the homes of widows at sunset, un- 
marked graves in the wilderness where the scars of war are still seen, 
deserted homes on the hill side where sorrow still lingers, that ought 
to remind them of the past, and teach them a lesson of humility if noth- 
ing more. 
A PLACE FOR THE SURPLUS. 

They talk ofthe surplus. A Single remark in regard to that question 
and I will have done. I am not troubled as much about the surplus a 
some gentlemen seem tobe. Some of them have an apprehension that « 
full Treasury may lead to liberal pensions, and are anxious to make this 
impossible by reducing the revenue. They would not admit this, but 
I believe it nevertheless. I do not want the revenue so reduced as to 
interfere with liberal pension legislation. I want tosee every honor- 
ably discharged soldier pensioned, as the Mexican soldiers have been, 
and every widow whose husband helped put down the rebellion, anc 
every old father and mother who sent their brave boys out to defend the 
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American industry and th 
: \merican manufacturers were paupers and afraid of the wh é 1 of t l » are equa 
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world, and therefo protected by law. The pretext for { f t f 1 W 





this, Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen would have us to believe is the | H | sha 1 ft 







iia ain acta 


The paragraph of the bill under co l- | } ( t o1 “t 
as other paragraphs, develops this feature of the debate. | \\ 

n friends constitute themselves the champi 
and constantly insist that labor is benefited by high tariff. 
proven to them time and time again by this side of the House t 
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most every } 
ed that we ] ) 
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that a high tariff is a direct cause of low wages, and t yages O1 l 
& : an th . 1 ¢ » nant i tr 
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Mule spinners in English cotton mills are paid $1.57 per day; in New York 





$1.52; in New Jersey, $1.40; in Masexchusetts, $1.25; in Vermont, $1.20. 
Wool sorters in England are paid .1.20perday; in North Carolina, $l per day ; 
in New Jersey they get only 80 cents per day. 


Wages, in cents, paid for weaving | pound cotton cloth: Fall River, 6.907; Low- 


cll, 6.582; Providence, 6.44; England, 6.962. 


Again, I quote from the table of wages found on page 2388, volume 2, 


of the report of the United States Tariff Commission, which I think | 
conclusively proves that countries which have a high protected tariff 


do not pay high wages: 


England. 
Free trade. 


selgium. 
I’ree trade. 


France, 
Protection. 


Germany 


Occupations. 
. Protection. 





Brick ]AYVECTS.....00000..000000 $3. 45 $1. 00 $6. 00 $8. 12 
Masons 4.00 | 5.00 | 6.00 | 8.16 
Carpenters. 4.18 5.42 | 5. 40 | 8. 25 
Painters 4.60 | 4.90 | 4.2 7.25 
Plasterers GU Diecnis censaconsnbeens 5. 4 8.10 
Blacksmiths.. TOP besorase 4. ¢ 8.12 
Cab net-makers 4.% 4. 8 7.70 
Dyers 3.30 7.00 
Weavers \iaicaanncielabienbati 3.00 5.40 
Grinders in glass-work 4. 87 di 10, 92 
Common laborers... ....... PSE: Revwennsempennaitcien 3. 00 5. 00 


It isa fact that Germany has a higher tariff than France, yet she 
pays less wages. France has a protected tariff, yet she pays lower 
wages than free-trade Belgium. England furnishes the best example 
in proof that the protective policy is rather injurious than beneficial 
to labor. Fifty years ago,when England had a high protective policy, 
her laborers did not receive two-thirds the wages that are paid to-day. 
If we want more evidence on this point eminent Republicans will fur- 
nish it. I submit the following: 


As Secretary of State Mr. Blaine made a report on English and American 
labor, and thus summed up his conclusions: 

* Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American oper- 
atives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice. as it seems 
to be proven from official statistics, it would be a very important element in the 
establishment of our ability to compete with England for our share of the cot- 
ton-goods trade of the world:” 

Hon, WriiraM M, Evarts,another Republican Secretary of State, examined 
the same subject and reached the same conclusion (Report on labor, Forty-sixth 
Congress, page 37): 

‘One workmanin the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
tracts, does as much work as two workmen in most of the countries of Europe. 
Even the immigrant from Europe attains this progressive spirit by a few years’ 
association with American workmen,” 

Finally, Secretary Frelinghuysen, underthe Arthur administration, collected 
and arranged statistics which fully demonstrated the soundness and correctness 
of the conclusions reached by Messrs. Blaine and Evarrts, 

These statistics show that American labor is cheaper and worse paid than the 
labor of England. 

Mr. Evarts and Mr. Blaine had shown that by exercising greater skill and 
working longer hours our operatives do “ from one-and-a-half to twice as much 
work as the average European workman.” (EvARtTs’s Report, May 1879, page 
36.) Mr. Frelinghuysen declared that ‘in the matter of wages America is as 
cheap as Eng and.” We quote one of the tables on which he based this con- 
clusion. It gives the amount of wages in cents paid for manufacturing a cer- 
tain quantity of cloth: 






cance enccnnitiitinnsivsustzetinttisspunadite-tuines secutnaniiiityliditentaliaiabiasapiiasgibaiaa iis 6. 907 
Lowell........- .. 6, 882 
Rhode Island oo 6.423 
Pennsylvania bene sniteisign . 6.440 
PIR sc vessinnsccidiins soseun Ge dussusesevcsesecosucnsnet supeen cusvasousuibetsheess esenneeseszerebesgpeniee 6, 962 


This table shows that the average wage paid in England for producing any 
fixed quantity of cloth is higher than the average wage paid in the manufact- 
uring centers of the United States for doing the same amount of the same work. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen also shows that the total cost of manufacturing this fixed 
quantity of cloth is actually less in Rhode Island than in England, the propor- 
tion being Rhode Island 11.99 to England 12.16. 

Why, then, can not we compete with England? 
out from foreign markets and hold the trade of the world against us? 
ers! Grant answer the question. (Seventh annual message.) 

‘IT would mention (for freedom from taxation) those articles which enter into 
manufactures of all sorts. All duty paid upon such articles goes directly to the 
cost of such articles when manufactured here, and must be paid for by the con- 
sumers. These duties not only come from consumers at home but act as a pro- 
tection to foreign manufacturers of the same completed articles in our own and 
distant markets,”’ 

\\ bat could be plainer than this elucidation of the case? We have Messrs. 
Biaine, Evarts, and Frelinghuysen to show that our labor is as cheap or cheaper 
than the labor of England. Then we have President Grant to show that weare 
protecting English manufacturers by taxing the raw materials used by our own. 


Why does England shut us 
Let Gen- 


But grant that wages are some higher here than in Great Britain. 
What avail is that when the cost of living here is much higher? We 
find from the report of the Commissioner of Labor that the average ex- 
pense of a family of mechanics (family of five workers, including chil- 
dren) in Massachusetts is $754.42. In Great Britain for the same 
family it is $508.U~, or nearly one-third less. What advantage can it 
be to the laborer to raise wages 10 per cent, when at the same time you 
raise the expense of living 20 per cent.? No one is insisting that the 
wages in America are not higher nominally than they are in Great 
Britain, but the result is what we are looking to. What does the la- 
borer have le!t at the end of his year’s service? is the question to be 
answered. I submit the following compiled report of the United States 
consul abroad to be found in the Department of State at Washington, 
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tre: yaa | 
Gr at | France. 
Britain. | 
' 
| 


United 
States. 


Ger- 


Conditions, 
maby. 


Italy. 





Twelfths. | Twelfths. | Twelfths.| Twelfths. | Tweifths 

Ratio of potent food dadianibes 10 | 7 | 5 | 5 | £ 
Ratio of cost of living... . 6 12 10 | 9 8 

| Ratio of cost of clothing ...... 9 4 3} 3 33 
Ratio in mode of living ........ 6 2 | 4 | 2} 1} 

| Ratio in thrift of saving...... ° 6 | 5 6 | 0 6} 


4 


It will be seen by this table that the cost of living in the United 


| States is higher than in either of the other four countries named. 


These are the fac's and figures in the case, and they caf not be gain- 
said or impeached, but are absolute verities. Now what is the mat- 
ter with your pauper labor of Europe? But the question is asked, 
‘** Why, then, does the foreign labor come to this country if the wages 
are not higher here than in Europe?’’ Robert G. Ingersoll, who has 


a trifle more faith in the Republican party than he has in Christianity, 


| asked this question at a public meeting in New York lately, and the pa- 


pers stated that the audience cheered. 

The following table, taken from the census, shows the number of in- 
habitants to the square mile in various countries, and will to some 
extent answer this question: 


Inhabitants to 
the square mile. 









III, 05d snieiaheitechahieataiteaneiaatda obiaieiiiiand dissamiieda tiga gsleidiah upiitipiindtieinndetonsaeak inmate cinatnas 482 
SIN < iioiiassrunsd lisesi nash aaceiaensieteianigntien andubtgunamaicesiiaiannuadennaiete teu ipgees’ 187 
Germany 216 
Great Britain and Ireland.. 290 
SIE cccntlitcctnses hiiiisiiaaeesiavonniin 262 
Netherlands...... 313 
Ia le a al a le al all get had Le a pa ag ta 124 
II acetic sii cuightindilebaliasaebes adaliiniahadniwincudiuntpsiindins debedieinasaeneduniinewds dapitida sends 183 
ll a I acacia ncn panied ami ahiane nea iriadetiials cabusiuieunene 14 


The crowded condition of Europe as we see by these figures renders 
it impossible for people to secure homes in the Old World. But I sup- 
pose our friends will insist that the tariff is the cause of allthis. But 
the question of immigration can be answered in another way, in the 
same manner the Irishman answered the question, by ‘‘askinganother.’’ 
Why have the thousands of people in the last eight or ten years re- 
moved from the East and from the great States of Iowa, Illinois, and 
Ohio to still other States and Territories farther West? The following 
figures, taken from the census of 1880, I think will fully answer the ques- 
tion: 

Inhabitants to 

the square mile. 
Connecticut..... 128.5 
Illinois.... ) 
Indiana 
SO WO vccscsse coe 
Massachusetts..... 
New Jersey.... 
New York...... a“ 
I RINNE sonics Vinvietncnncesscancoupneneuese onions encatuctenssieseneunessaconses isk dentdS reese sinen 











The following are the iigures in the Western States: 


Colorado. 
Dakota... 







Montana. 
Nebraska.. = _ 
Nevada....... y 0.6 


Oregon .......+5. 
Washington... set 
i Ne censdmnietanibsinohesins sin adiideilsisnatiiaciblansianiedinbtidauts taney tadediades eslddialinvencoscee 


R 


The very same reason exists for the foreigner coming to our shor 
that there is for our people to leave the more densely populated States 
and go further West. ‘‘ The course of empire westward takes its way,”’ 
where the mountains are full of mineral wealth and where there are 
miilions of acres of productive land waiting for the plow, and where 
the homes for homeless millions are to be had for the taking. But | 
suppose this will all be attributed to the beneficent tariff law. Away 
with such nonsense; the people are tired of it, and will no longer be 
deceived. The difference of wages between United States and England 
is not so great as between States of the Union. Colorado pays wages 
three times as high as North Carolina, Dakota twice as high as Ala- 
bama, California twice as high as Massachusetts, Illinois higher than 
Virginia, 

If there is any truth in the complaint of our Republican friends 
about high wages, it seems to me that it is time for some of our most 
prosperous and highly respected States to raise the cry against their less 
fortunate sisters. The fact is that it is the condition of low wages and 
not high that needs protection. High-priced labor is often the cheap- 
est, and an industry employing it can take care of itself. Although 
common labor in India costs only 10 cents a day, yet the cash outlay 
for constructing a railway is as great as it isin the United States. 
The iron mines of Russia are worked by serfs at 7 cents a day, and yet 
it costsas much to make a ton of pig-iron in Russiaasin England. [n 
India it takes one day with wages at 10 cents to make by hand one 
yard of gunny cloth, but in England a loom will make 100 yards in a 
day, and though the wages there should be $2 a day the cost of labor 











which reads a8 follows: there is only one-half as great as it is in India. a 
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The fact that American | is the prod ei . 1 : 
and is really as cheap as any : t] ld rhe arg Ss 
that a high tariff makes high wages 1 therefore that ‘ “8 
comes to this country is n cum it all, unless you belic i 
3 Corwin’s axiomin support of prot The bigger the fool ind ‘ | ¥ f 
4 ter the argument.’’ ButI can tell tl entlemen why some of the $34 } 
eign labor comes to this country. »publican Congress in 1864 en tecti y { 
2 acted what is kngwn as the ‘‘contract labor law,’’ w h legalized | wife and fat 
x importation of pauper labor from Europe to compete with American | himself, wife, a1 
: labor and authorized a specie of servitudein our free R which | saries of life is 33 
} was as disgraceful as it was despicable. I read thes 1d tion of | obliged to pay out for the : 
: the act: one-third of his earnings a r by fo | 
Sec. 2. And he it further ¢ *_ ull co icts t s se of . aw = _ : e 
Rios ‘ 
grants to the United States in foreig count n confor ty 4 es ol e wo i 
that may be estab ishe i by the said commissioner whereby em ts ‘ life Yet our Rey lican 1} { id 
i pledge the wages of their labor fo te 1not exceeding tweive 1 hs, to re +} =e Ay Sh on i - ‘ ta hy 
2 pay the expenses of their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law, and yi: = oe oe " : 7 
; be enforced in the courts of the United States or of the several States and Terri ist law $115.33 ¢ 1 year “ does m Lt sboring 
tories; and such advances, if so stipulated in the contract, and the contract be | [t means robbin: of t} t i] s been a 
recorded in the record. r’s office in the county where the emigrant shall settle ; 1 
| I l ma ré »>tLne iaw oO i A ( i Li S lulu l 
shall operate as a lien upon any land thereafter acquired by the 5 
4 whether under the homestead law when the title is consummated or on p rty | asthe criminal sery out K eon the . 
« otherwise acquired until liquidated by the emigrant; but nothing herein cor pile. 
taingd shall be deemed to aut rize any contra mtravening the Constitut 1 | t had 1 : 4 ; ' 
, ; tat oe ia, eects elena inn cil ales : cade | tor that period of time ¢ y eld in ice to the law, 
of the United States or creating in any way therelation of slavery or servi . I | 
(United States Statutes at Large, volume 15, 1863-’65.) } aS much so as ever Was a Slave it south e slave was held by 
> ° . | law and was compelled to labor for his m A A Tr la now 
A Democratic House of Representatives repealed this entire act in “nse ey a ae oo op eae : ~- 
- > . 1 compels the enslaved laborer each yea oO ork 104 days or till he 
1885, and a Democratic President approved an amendment to the act nate Of 1 : , : ee 
li : - ; a he a earns $115.33, and to whom does it go \\ to : manufacturer. 
repealing it, which made the repealing act more etfective in prohibit- One-third of the lal i + } What d the } h 
. . ° > | ne-third OF the iaborer s ilfe 18 not i own vi aoes tne 1088S cacti 
ing the importation of the pauper labor of Europe under contract to | | f $115.33 to the labor 9 - cathail t sti 
7 v ¢ . . . vear Ol & oo FO Lne aborer meal i ans so mi i ak iro 
perform labor in the United States. But not only this, sir, but when | ?,“~ . , os ee a . 
: aa ~ | the support of his family: so much of his life and time owned 
our Republican friends secured protection trom foreign competition | “|, "How l the i tl 1 buy for] 
as — + a : : | others. ow much of the comforts of life would this sum buy for } 
they at once entered into the free-trade markets of the world to buy os H rota = : a 7 tid 
: . ° . . jamily . ow fa yvouid it Oo e 3 ( e was 
their labor. ‘This is proven by the sworn testimony of Gilbert Bb. | al all thts : r oe, coe I ; » aennaie | 
wee ™ . . > iro ed ot Ss money - i robber and mean 1t-—hov cl T 
Whitman, agent of the Amory Manufacturing Company of Manches 3 sal Se 1 } ¢ a 4 as : 
. ‘(hae . aa ee | food and clothing could he furnish himself and family How much 
ter, N. H., an establishment engaged extensively in the manufacture | , ‘ ; ; . 
; np ' ; better care could he take of himself and his people, and perhaps lay 
of cotton cloth. These works at the time the testimony was given, in ga See 
? ] } 4 ; 1 toning torarainy day but hien tarill, instead ol raising W res, 
1883, had only been running three years. This was started as a pro ' 
tected industry. Let me read from the examination as contained in 1 ; ea led 1 
3 ‘ } } der its benign lt en ir by year the la com pe to 
: the report entitled Labor and Capital: : e 9 : 
: | toil on without being able to save a « i intil old age settles down 
Q. What is the character of your employés? 1pon him, when he becomes a pauper, and finally charity faurrishes him 
A. About one-third fe ir help ar Canadia the re u ar xed | 1a grave and bankruptcy h vinding-shee \ et unde ll 
nationalities, the Irish element preponderating Phen come the English, t ‘ : : ap p ' 
Scotch, and the German |} this republican part 3 friend of la S I ne vel 
Q. What proportion « n are Americans? tated this matter. Che facts and figures tl I giv irrant the ce 
A. Outofthe « thu yperatives, probably we have ehty An ins | , \h een, ee Ate : c.¥ 4 a} ‘ } . s 
Labor and Capital, volume 3, page 28. i ae . — TIT? . ; . 4} 1} - 
that he will see his own interest ? When will the laborer dl 
Volumes of testimony to the same effect can be produced, but Ideem | a protective policy and the Republican party are not his friends Ge 
this sufficient to silence the hypocrisy of the Republican leaders, | eral Harrison, the candidate of the Republican party for Pre 
who claim that they are the friends of the laborer. No, they are not | is said by the public press, declared in a speech at Indiana vhen 
honest in their claims in favor of American labor, but are in favor of a | he was assisting the railroad companies in their « ts to paupel 
high protective policy so that a certain-class of manulacturers, who | bor, that ‘‘A dollara day is suflicient compensation for a labore I 
generally votethe Republican ticket and contribute liberaily to the cam fo not knew whether this is true or not, but as a matt 
paign funds of that party may become rich at the expense of Amer all that is paid toa great many labor: 1 this cou Ww 
labor. ble for alaborer to liveon a dollaraday? I assert thatit is not, and 
Do these protective manufacturers pay better wages for labor than | I know what I am talking about 
other industries which are not protected. Who ever heard of a man i am myself from and of the laboring classes and I have a right to 
facturer going out and hunting a high-priced laborer when he could eak in behalf of labor, not of any organized body of labor, t the 
get a low-priced one who would perform the same work as promptly 1 who holds the plow and the man who swings theax and th k 
and as skillfully? Have you ever heard of a protective manufactur x more than a decade I was engaged in these pursuit yself, 


calling his laborers around him at the end of the year and dividing wit! And I will truthfully say that I have a profound feeling of re ind 
them his enormous profits? No, the millionaire gets his labor in the | s hy for the toiler in the field, on the road, in + min i in 















open markets of the country as cheap as possible, and then spends his | t shop, and I hope I may never outlive that feeli And | LOW 
ill-gathered gains hobnobbing in Europe, aping the nobility of that i the Cong of the United States prepared to state | to 
country. Yes, these protected manufacturers under this fam: tar ta ra day is not a just compensation for labor, General 
law enrich themselves at the cost of labor. But our Repub! l » the contrary notwithsts g. Mr. ¢ in, let 
on this floor do not mention this fact. They do not « msider this propo of Ge | Harriso 
other side of the story. They are like the Pennsvlvani \ day, three hundred and twel wking da 1 t 
peace who said ‘*‘ he only wanted to hear one side of perhaps forty d irerainy or unfit for work. N i 
other side always bothered him.”’ o hundred and enty-two days in the l I 
All manner of subterfuge and argumentation is resorted t the | s ld be sick it would still make it less. But w 
learned men on the other side of the Chamber to prove that protection | « l and seventy-two days, which would ike $27 ) 
' makes high wages. They even put their sophistry into a syllogist his wife, and children. 
form and attempt to prove in that way that protection is the ca ive above shown, the average t n the n 
i high wages in this country. They put itin this way: ‘‘ We ha t 334 per cent., so here is one-third of his $272 590 i 
tection in America; we also have high wages: therefore protection deprived of to protect American ind 
the cause of high wages. England has free trade; England has $1 i é york. Nos must } 0 
wages: therefore free trade is the cause ot low wages.’’ [By this forn ; fdd to this his fuel and light, which we i $25 é 
of logic these gentlemen ean prove anything. Itis neither ph yph r] nd family, sav at 1 er 1.75 
nor logic. I will state a syllogism that will prove the absurdity of it, ear. Th would make $159.75 p ving him $21.59 to 


which I find in one of the old books on logic: ‘‘A cat canclimb a tres yt himself and f l ut nd pi n 
sS a squirrel can climb a tree: therefore a cat is a squirrel Is th t t lucate | hildre other necessaries, all for 
ie true? No, and yet it is as literally true as the two firs i 
put by our Republican friends. But I will state it in anot er form Chis m would not support a pauper in an almshouse or wv 














a . ; : i i +} at i i Aa i a ’ ~ 

be England has an established church; England has low waves: therefore | | Islander Yet this is the condition of thingsin proud America, 

3 an established church is the cause ot low wages. America has no | where the Republican party on this floor claim that the wages are high 

= established church; America has high wages: therefore the absence o 1 in any other country in the world, and General Ha it 

= an established churchis the cause of high wages. This is not true, and j at: dollar a day, and says that is enough for a labors He is now @ 
oo 
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r t and asxing labor to vote for him so that 
he « that there shall be no strike by laborers and that 
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\ i 1 T ( IONAI R RD ot What 
the « é oft wet f e passage of which : > Sen 
7 } Soa , valle ~ , ’ P ort nh! , ¥ : ,y y 
ator ted and afew Republicans Che following table, compiled from 
the report of the Bureau of Statistics, will show the extent of Chinese 
immigra t ! rited Stat 
Number 
ililvua vinden cuunnntinenaotumpaieaian 20, 727 
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[t will be seen by this table that after the act was passed immigre- 
tion almost ceased at onee. Yet General Harrison opposed the passage 
of this act so that they might have immigration of this slave race into 
this country in order to reduce the price of labor, and thus keep the 
‘*contract-labor law’’ of 1864 in force. The Republican party have 
always favored ne immigration of pauper labor to our shores; and 
when I s speak of the Republican party in this connection and other con- 
nections [ do not mean the rank and file of that party, for I am glad to 
say that among them I have many warm persona! friends whom I hold 
in the highest esteem and who I personally know are good and true men, 
and I believe they would not by their vote advance this system of in- 
iquity that I have mentioned, but they are like the person mentioned 
by the blessed Master in the good book, ‘‘they know not what they 
do.’’ But what I mean by the Republican party is the machine that 
is trying now and has heretofore run the ( Gove nment in the interest 
of n onopoly, wealth, and the “‘ favored class.’’ But to return to what 
the late Republican platéorm at Chicago calls the ‘‘ American system 
of protec tion.’’ It declares that ‘‘ the protective system must be main- 
tained.’’ I suppose the Republican party will try to maintain this sys- 
tem, which is the most unjust and nefarious system that could possibly 
be devised by the mischievous ingenuity of man; a system borrowed 
from the robber Moorish pirates who lived at a town called Tarifa in 
the Strait of Gibraltar, which leads into the Mediterranean Sea; a sys- 
tem that can %e used for the enrichment of the few and the impoverish- 
ment of the many; a system provocative of the crimes of fraud, theft, 
bribery, and perjury; a system corruptive of officials and debauching 
to business men, and 2 system under which the present tariff has de- 
- rated into a mere disgraceful squabble for protected pelf. 

he iron lords of Pennsylvania join hands with the merchant prince 

of Massachusetts, and they with the lumber barons of Michigan, ren 

they with other protected pilferers for the conjoined robbery of labor and 

all unprotected industries of the country. If there was not a fe lonious 

combination between aggregate protected interest, no tariff bill woul 
ever become a law. 

Itis asystem by which wealth, which, as is shown by the last census, 
amounts to the em rwmous sum of $43,000,000,000, does not pay one 
cent for the support tof the Federal Government; and a sytem that a 
man worth amillion of dollars pays no more for the support of the Gen- 
eral Government than a man worth $200, provided both eat and dress 
equally well. And this is what they are pleased to call the ‘*‘ American 
system.’’? Now, what is the consequence of non-contribution of the 
countless wealth for the eager of the General Government? The re- 
sult is that the tax for such support fails with unusual severity on the 
laborer and the farmer, It isa more grievous hardship than any of 
which our Revolutionary fathe ‘rs complained. It is an injustice that 
no other country of the civilized world is guilty of. It is iniquitous, 
and should be removed. At one time we had a tax on the wealth of 
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hest bearit. But what has become of all this tax? Repealed by 


Republican Congress long ago, while the same Congress retuins a tax 
)f 104 per cent. on the poor man’s blanket; a tax of 91 per cent. on the 


commen cloth that the laborer wears, and an average of 47 per cent. 





on the necessaries of life. And yet the Republican party claim to be 
the friends of the laborer. Can any one tell why the taxes mentioned 
in this table were repealed? Can any good reason be assigned for it, 


and still retain the tax on labor? The laborer‘will answer it next 
November. 

I will mention another imstance to show that the Republican party is 
not a friend tothe laborer. Inthe Chicago platform they say ‘‘ We de- 
mand a reduction of letter postage to 1 cent perounce.’?’ What would 
this mean if it should becomea law? The mailservice is searcely self- 
supporting now, and ifsuch a law were enacted there would be a short- 
age of nearly a million of dollarsto be made up by taxes, thatis, by tariff 
tax and under thistariffsystem. The putting of $1in the United States 
Treasury means the people must pay $6. In other words, the people 
would have to pay $6,000,000 in order to get $1,000,000 in the Treasury. 
I have explained how this is done in my former remarks on tariff in 
the present session of Congress, and have given the figures, and I will 
not repeat them here. If the postage was reduced who would be ben- 
efited by it? The laborer or farmer? No; the manufacturer, the 
princely merchant, and the banker. Many merchants aad bankers 
send out fifty letters $s a day each, and the postag fe at 1 cent each on fifty 
letters would amount to $182.50 per year, or thi it much saved to each 
of them. How many letters does the laborer and the farmer send 
through the mail? Fifty cents would pay the whole bill for a year. 
In other words, the farmer would save 25 cents a year while the banker 
and merchant would save $182.50. E:ut when the tax-collector comes 
to make up the shortage under the tariff system the farmer and labore 
would have to pay just as much as the merchant and banker if they 
lived and dressed as well. And yet the Republican party is the friend 
to the farmer and the laborer. Go tell this story to the marines. 

Again, the Chicago platform calls this tariffsystem an ‘‘American sys- 
tem of protection.’’ I deny thatit is American, and I appeal to history 
for the truth of what Isay. I have neither the time nor inclination to 
trace the entire history of protection as it has existed among men an 
nations during all the past. But in some form or other it is as old 
civilization itself, generally increasing in amount in every country 
hasinthis. ‘The first tariff that we had in this country was in 1789 
and the average ae was only 8 percent. to protect our infant in 
tries. In 1789 it was raised to 11 per cent., and two years later to 1 ; 
per cent., and sama shnaker -nine years of repeated increases we have 
an average of 47 per cent. to protect our still.infant industries. This 
dear tariff system of ours always takes but never gives; always levies 
but never contributes, 

The first great industry of Great Britain was the wool industry and 
the chief article of export. The seat of highest dignity in the House 
of Lords is the ‘‘ wool-sack,’’ the seat being originally a sack of wool. 
In 1275 Parliament levied a tax on each sack of wool exported. A 
later act followed that no wool should be exported or cloth imported, 
and this continued to 1825. To help this infant industry, in mg78 an 
act was passed that every corpse s shoul: 1 be buried in a woolen shroud. 
In 1651 the navigation act was passed, by which foreign commodit 
could only be imported into England in British ships, and prior to that 
time the law applied to exports. This was to build up the infant in- 
dustries. In 1824 foreign wheat was totally prohibited from entering 
the United Kingdom until the price had reached 70 shillings per quar- 











ter. In 1816 the corn law was passed, and so indignant were the peo- 


ple that they had to be dispersed by armed force, and the House « 
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and corn-cribs and fences for the farmer, and in various other ways to 
administer to the comfort of the common people, the iniquity of this tax 
will be seen. Let us take the tigures in the saw-mill business, for ex- 
ample. By the census report of 1880 we find that there were 170,956 
hands employed in this industry. *The total amount paid in wages 
was $31,845,000, or an average of $215 per hand, or $1 per day. The 
cost of material was $146,155,000; the capital invested was $181, 100,- 
000, and the total product was $233,268,000. Now let us see what 
was the net profit to the mill-owner., 








Wages paid $31, 845, 000 


RO Oe IIE 05. 6scsu. dciustebeneboniseneceniads ariiigtinh sia kaijrsens Simpeniiciteaieien . 146, 155, 000 
Interest at 6 per cent.on capital . Spsdebuytesebanesbesobapivesresibedsrshiptevoaneen, | aE 
Total. cove ceeees ens cesset opeseeeseerress cocesenneey Greet e eee enseeresenesees cerseeseeee 188,866, 000 


This is the total expense. Let us deduct this from the total prod- 
uct, which was $233,628,000, and we have leftanet profit of $44,802, - 
000, or nearly 25 per cent. on the capital invested per annum for the 
mill-owners. In other words, 147,956 hands employed get $31,845,000 
or $215per yearor$1 perday, while the 26,911 mill-owners get $44, 802, - 
000, or 25 per cent. A very fair division of capital and labor I suppose 
our Republican friends will insist. No wonder the mill-owners live 
in palaces and the laborers in hovels. This shows the enormous profits 
the favored class get and the pittance paid the laborer. What a beau- 
tiful thing this high tariff is to raise the price of wages, and how glo- 
riously it sustains the assertion of the Republican party that high tariff 
raiscs the price of labor. But the chief iniquity of this protective in- 
dustry is not the tax, but it is the premium it pays to destroy our for- 
ests. Itis a well-known fact that the destruction of forests reduces 
rainfall and causesdrought at one season of the year, and leads to dev- 
astating freshets at others, and induces excessive cold in winter and 
heatin summer. But the Republican party forgets every interest but 
the interest of the capitalists. They look to great return for capital, 
as in this case nearly 25 per cent. per annum, and keep the laborer at 
starving wages, $215 per annum. 


IRON AND STEEL, 


I will give some figures on this industry, and we will see to what 
conclusion they lead. In 1879 the duty on pig-iron was $7 per ton. 
There was manufactured in this country that year 2,301,215 tons. The 
importation of that year was 87,576 tons. The Treasury of the United 
States received on this 87,576 tons of pig-iron imported $7 per ton, or 
the sum of $613,032. But the Pennsylvania iron lord, because of the 
$7 per ton tariff, sold his 2,301,215 tons of pig-iron for $7 per ton more 
than he would if there was no tariff, so his bounty was $16,108,505. 
Will the farmer and laborer see this? And they certainly will if they 
open their eyes and let the lightcome in. Here are actual facts given. 
The Government gets $1 and the Pennsyivania lord $26; and who pays 
this vast sum to the Pennsylvania manufacturer? Clearly the farmer 
and the laborer. It might be interesting to know what wages these 
persons pay for labor whoreceive this bounty of $16,108,505, for bounty 
it was. By turning to the census of that year we find the wages paid 
was $455 per year, or if they would work every working day in the 
year it would amount to $1.45 per day. Glorious wages! especially so 
when he was compelled to pay about one-third of it back by reason of 
the tariff law to the protective industry or some other persons. But I 
will try another industry. 

In 1880 there were 805 iron-ore producing companies in the United 
States, and their output was 7,006,000 tons, five-sevenths of it in the 
four States of Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
The value of the output was $20,470,000; the value of materials used 
in producing it was $2,896,000. It took 31,668 men and boys to pro- 
duce this net value of output, the average being $554 to each laborer. 
But the total wages paid was only $9,538,000, or an average of $300 to 
the man; so that the companies made a profit of $254 of the year’s labor 
of every man and boy in theiremploy. The laborers actually produced 
each $554 a year, but their protected employers took $254 of it for 
their share and allowed each man $300, or less than $1 a day, to live 
on. Now let us see how it was with iron and steel makers. There 
were 1,005 steel companies in the country, having an aggregate capi- 
tal of $230,971,000. Their total product was $296,557,000; the value 
of all material consumed, including ore, was $191,297,000; the number 
of hands employed was 141,000, and the aggregate wages paid out was 
$55,476,000. Deduct the cost of materials used from the value of the 
gross product of 141,000 hands. This is$746 per hand. But the total 
amount of wages paid was only $55,476,000, or $393 per hand. Each 
hand actually earned $746, but got only $393, and the companies made, 
therefore, $353 on the labor of each of their 141,000 hands, and their 
net profits over all expenses were 19} per cent. on their total capital 
ot $230,971,000. While the production of iron ore under a pro- 
tective tariff of 40 per cent. is a good business, therefore the mak- 
ing of iron and steel under a protective duty of 48 per cent. is still 

tter. 

I will give one more year. In 1887 the tariff on steel rail was $17 a 
ton. The price of steel rail in Pennsylvania at that time was $39.50 
a ton. In Liverpool it was worth $21.10 a ton, and the charge for 
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freight and insurance between Liverpool and New York would be 
$2.50 a ton, and to this add the tariff and in New York the price of 
English rail would be $40.60 a ton. Had it not been for the tariff the 
English rail could have been sold for $17 less than this in New York, 
or for $23.60 a ton; so, because of the tariff the home manufacturer 
made the difference between $39.50, the price it sold for, and $23.60, the 
price it should have sold for. On an average it would have increased 
the price $13.53 a ton. The statistics of 1887 show the production of 
steel rail in that year was 2,049,638. The consumers therefore of steel 
rail for the year 1887 paid $37,731,602 more for steel rail than they 
would if there was no tariff, and this vast sum went into the pockets 
of the protectionists and as a bounty from the labor of the country, for 
labor pays all taxes. I have not time to give further figures, but you 
may take any one of the favored industries of this country and then go 
to the statisticians’ reports and find the numberof hands employed, the 
amount of wages paid, the capital invested, the cost of material and 
the value of the product, and by a simple process of figuring you will 
readily see that the manufacturer on the investment makes from 20 
to 80 per cent., and even more than 100 per cent. in some of them; 
while the wages paid will average from $280 to $480 per year, just 
sufficient to keep soul and body together. Is this a fair division by 
capital with labor? No, I say, a thousand times no; but it is not a 
question of capital against labor, but a question of labor against rob- 
bery; labor against a vicious system that robs labor of its earnings, 
and the parties so engaged in robbery evade a prosecution under the 
criminal code of the State under the flimsy plea that it was done un- 
der ‘‘our American protective system.’’ Away with such a sys- 
tem. 

I will mention one other item in the Mills bill, namely, that o* wool, 
which is placed by this bill on the free-list. This is the very soul of 
the bill, and if it becomes a law its author will be entitled to the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the American people. When the President called 
attention to this matter in his message, the ‘‘cry’’ of free-trade was 
at once raised. The person who raised this cry knew that it was an 
unmitigated falsehood. 

Neither the President nor any member of the Democratic party in 
Congress or out of Congress has advocated free trade. Such athing is im- 
possible as long as we must raise over $200,000,000 per annum as tariff 
tax to support the Government, and no person has proposed, for the 
present at least, to change this system. But the most wicked, impu- 
dent, and lying statement of our Republican brothers is that a reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent. will reduce the wages of the hands in the woolen 
mills. Let us look at the census report again. By the cevsus report 
of 1880 there were employed in the United States the following num- 
ber of hands in the woolen manufacture and the duty was 40 per cent. : 





eS Ta I vi cinco tic i dn dn 0 0000 n seg ennnns tacviepudeinsanesvrssénetedsseeeceen 75, 459 
Females (above Sixteen yea,4s)...........ccccrecsccsereseers .. 66,814 
SINE». <sic ccinabeshhsuiinn’ piendinntediseshsnccbnenendectnsniieGainsanerneneagesccenvineuns Siscsegasen 19, 284 

INS cocexssncenia cd sielld ide llc valcna hs aueendtlcgiiaied te mbaheniteiea ens hurwinbbdemsbia hbase 161,557 


The wages paid during the year to these laborers were $47,389,057, 
or $295 each per year, or 91 cents perday. The valueof material used 
was $164,371,551; capital invested, $96,000,000. The total value ot 
the finished products was $267,252,913. Now deduct the wages paid, 
$47,389,087, from the value of the finished goods, and the labor is 
$219,863,826, and it is found that the wages are a little over 22 pert 
cent., while the manufacturer gets over 50 per cent. Let usstate it in 
another form: 








Was BON.. ocsccscccscoccccrsccsssccteccrencesecscnsscen secesssccess ses tocscessovsvseseseseoceeess 7 

Coss OF MIATOFIA ... ..000000+secccnee: cvrasesesusoccccocscosenesyesaccosete 7 

Interest at 6 per cent. on capital invested...........ccececceeseeeeeeeneeeceeees X) 
Total ccocescccresetsesscerscsese (eink onsisacuciunbut samt enttaninmaedensvuvensesest 217, 520, ¢ 


This would be the total outlay. Let us deduct this from the value 
of the finished product, which we see is $267,252,913, and we have as 
the net profit to the manufacturer the sum of $49,732,275—a little ove 
50 per cent. clear gain, while they only paid their laborers the enormous 
sum of 91 cents per day, or $235 per year. Yes, high protection raises 
the price of wages witha vengeance. Will the farmer and the labore: 
understand how this favored class of manufacturers make $49,732,275 
net in a single year, while the hands employed by them are strugglin« 
against starvation at 91 cents a day to support themselves and familics 
And not only this, but the tariff still robs the wage-worker of the one- 
third of the 91 cents so earned by having an average tariff duty of 3.) 
per cent. on the necessaries of life, as I have before shown, Nor wi'! 
there be a decrease in the number of sheep in this country if woo! \ 
put on the free-list, as is claimed by protectionists. ; 

By turning to the statistics compiled by Mr. Spofford, Librarian © 
Congress, we find the highest and lowest prices of wool from 1825 to 
1886, inclusive. These figures show the lowest for wool reached since 
1849 was 21 cents in 1881 under the highest wool tariff the country has 
ever known. ‘The lowest price for 1879 was 27 cents; for 1550, ~» 
cents; for 1881, 21 cents; 1882, 37cents; 1884, 33 cents; 1885, 28 cents, 
1886, 30 cents. It is an incontestable fact that every time the tax on 
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wool has been lowered a rise in the price of wool has followed I 
1855 the lowest price ol was 30 cents, and the highest 38 
The passage of the free-wool clause in the act of 1857 was follow 
1859 by an increase of the lowest price to 34 cents and of the | 
to 45 cents ind the lowest nr ce since 1849 was reached 
the exorbitant t f i868, so after the change in 1883 the | 
price in t { cents) was reached in 1885 
wool he ed on the free-list? It would cheapen clot ‘ 
ind blankets and give our mills work, as they have a « 
000,000 por is, while we only produc n this co 
It would give employm« nt to our labore: ul 
And what would free wool mean to my peo ya t Ww I 
have the honor to represent? 
In 1880 we had in Illinois 1,037,073 sheen, or about 000 
to each Congressional district Under the present high dut ay 
cent. on wool) we could not gain more than 50 cents a sheep 
of the high tariff, or $25,000. My people will consume annua 
least $5 worth of woolen goods per « ta ! im that t 
1+0,000 in my district, which is a lov ite, ¥ } \ 
woolen goods $900,000. Now, free wool would et I 
articles of clothing at least 30 per cent. on an average, which 
$270,000. Now, take from this what the farme: 
wool on the free-list, as above shown, $25,000, and it lk ‘ 
in the pockets of my people of $245,000 pe nnum. ‘I 
below rather than above the correct amount. Now, wh 
sum of money? Any person in mydistrict? No! 1 manu 
in the East gets it, and it is supposed by some that t 
of it to the Republican party for campaign purposes to 
this robber tax. No wonder that the farms in II] 
to the enormous sum of $620,000,000; no wonder that 
alysis threatens the whole country. One hundred and 
milkion dollars of idle money in the Treasury, extorted | 
by unjust laws for purposes of protecting our infantind 
them the infant industry of wool, which is as old as the w 1 
Moses gives an account of its existence as an industry bhefo 
time, and in Exodus (xxii, 1) he says that the penalty for st ep 
was the restoration to the owner four sheep for each one stu): 
under our tariff law there is a bounty of 43 per cent. offered fo1 
ing wool and no penalties. Now, the account of Mo is not e1 
to much consideration with our Republican friends, for the l 
Mr. Ingersoll, speaks to them of the ‘‘ mistake of Moses;’ 
have lost faith in that lawgiver and prophet; but profane 
should teach them the antiquity of the wool industry. No, M1 
man, this will notdo. This iniquitous law that draws $12, ) 


from the channels of trade and business and holds it idle in th 
ury while the laborers are out of employment and their ch 
crying for bread should not remain on our statute-bool ne 
longer, and the party who inaugurated such a system should never be 
restored to power in this country. We want this system repealed, and 
in the future we want no Chinese wall placed around this « 

In the Bible we find that Israel was most prosperous under Kin; 

mon when he “‘ traded with all nations.’’ 

I am for a free and unrestricted interchange of commodities w h 
whole world (with a tariff for revenue only); and in this way the na- 
tions of the earth will become friends and brothers instead, as now 
pirates on the commerce of each other, and certain favored classes, by 
unholy laws, enriching themselves and oppressing the people. I wish 
to rise to that higher standpoint of the brotherhood of men where labor 
shall have an open field and a fair fight; where the robbery of the wage- 
worker by a high protective tariff will be unworthy of any member of 
the human family. I hope we will see the dawning of that day next 
November. 











Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men 
Aid it, paper; aid it, type 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play. 


Mr. Chairman, if this is free trade then I am a free-trader from the 
topmost hair of my head to the lowest extremity of my feet, in every 
nerve and fiber of my being, and I will not be driven from it by the 
taunts of any set of men or party. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have given factand “‘ official tigures.”’ 
a ‘*wayfaring man though a fool may not err therein.”’ 
ing this condition what is to be done? 
Must we not change our laws ? 
take. 


so that 
And confront- 
Is it not inevitable serfdom ? 
Let us be careful and make no mis- 
The cause of liberty is the same the worldover. It is the cause 
of humanity, and wherever enslaved humanity is to be found there we 
will have an ally. The man or set of men who command my labor by 
a cunningly devised law enslaves me; they rob me of my time and labor, 
and there is no escape from it but by a repeal of the law; and all pa- 
triotic hearts and thoughtful minds should seek the accomplishment 
of thisend. And the exalted mission of triumphant democracy, which 
laid the foundations of this vast Republic, acquired every acre of its 
public domain, will not be accomplished until it secures to the farmer 
and wage-worker equal rights with all other classes under the law. 


[ Applause. } 
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Protection or Free Trade—Which? 
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Mr. Speaker, in view of the t that the Administration has un- 
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necessarily retained a surplus in the Treasury when we have outstand- 


that can be purchased at a saving of 2 
cent. of interest: in view of the fact that more than a year ago n¢ irly 
all the Republicans and many Democrats desired to pass a bill abolish 
ing the tax on tobacco, thereby reducing the revenue to the extent of 
$24,000,000, and Speaker CARLISLE refused to recognize any one for 
that purpose; and in view of the fact that such a 
passed on any day since the present Congress ass¢ mbled last December, 
it is evident that the Democratic leaders 
not so anxious to get rid of the surplus as they are to use it as a lever 
to’ overthrow the protective policy of the United States 

While it is true that the bill which bears the name of gentle- 
man from Texas [| Mr. MILs] will reduce the revenue to the extent 
that it abolishes internal-revenue taxes and places art 
list, yet it is certain that the $30,852,791 reduction el: 
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sult of tl lowering of duties will be largely offset by an increase 
of imy ions in consequence of the partial removal of the barrier 
which keeps out foreign importations and holds our markets for our 

n industries [ think it may be safely predicted that ¢ 1 if the 
Mills bill were enacted into law it would not reduce the reve es $60, 
000,000. And nearly every dollar of the reduction, out the 


amount secured by the abolition of the tobacco tax 1 the ill re- 
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duction of the duty on sugar, would be obtained at the price of serious 
injury to our own industries and our own labor. 
i O MITHO! ( REDUCTION OF RIEVENT 

fr. 8) , this brin e to the exact point in issue between the 
two great parties in reference to revenue reduction. It is not, as the 
gentleman from Te eeks to represent, whether there shall be a re- 
duction of t revenue to the amount of about sixty millions—for both 
parties ar cement on that—but as to the methods of reduction. 
On methods of reduction there is only one point of agreement, and that 
is as to the abolition of the tobacco tax; and if the Democratic leaders 
had been half as anxious to reduce the revenue as they pretend, they 
would have fed upon that point of agreement and presented and se- 
cured the unanimous passage of a bill reducing the revenue to that ex- 
tent ($24,000,000) at the opening of this session. 


THE REPUBLICAN PLAN. 

in general, the Republican or protection plan of reducing the revenue, 
as indicated by the propositions which have received the almost unan- 
imous support of the Republicans of the House while the bill has been 
under consideration in committee, embodies these points: 

First, Abolition of internal-revenue tax on tobacco and dealers in to- 
bacco, with perhaps the exception of cigars. * 

Second. Abolition of internal-revenue tax on alcohol used in the arts, 
manufactures, and medicine, without any reduction of tax on whisky 
or alcoholic liquors used for other purposes; for it should be remembered 
that on a motion made by a Democratic member to abolish the tax on 
whisky every aflirmative vote came from the Democratic side. 

Third. Such a revision of the tariff as will correct the inequalities 
which have arisen from decisions, errors in the act of 1883, or changed 
conditions; such as will place on the free-list articles that can not be 
produced in this country; and will maintain the American system of 
protection to home industries and labor, the more important points 
of which revision should include— 

a. The reduction of the duties on sugar one-half, so as to make the 
duty on raw sugar about 41 per cent. the average of the dutiable lists, 
instead of G8 per cent. as proposed by the Mills bill. 

b. The transfer of wool from the free-list, where it is placed by the 
Mills bill, to the dutiable lists. 

c. The transfer of all other articles which can be produced in this 
country to the extent of our wants from the free-list, wherethey have 
been placed in the Mills bill, to the dutiable lists. 

d. The adoption of specific instead of ad valorem duties, so far as 
practicable; the reduction of duties so far as it can be done without in- 
terfering with home industries; and the raising of duties where in any 
particular case it is found that home industries and labor are being in- 
jured by foreign competition. 

Unquestionably a bill constracted on this plan of protecting home 
industry would secure a reduction of the .evenue to the extent of 
$60,000,000—certainly as much as the Mills bill—and would give a du- 
tiable list with an average duty as low as the 42} per cent. which the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILs] informs us is the average of the 
dutiable list of the bill which bears his name, and which has received 
the almosi united support of the Democrats of the House; because while 
the average duty on manufactured articles would be higher in a bill 
constructed on a protective plan than the average duty on such articles 
is in the Mills bill, yet this would be offset by the exclusion from the 
free-list of articles produced here and now bearing a low duty, aad by 
the fact that the protective bill would impose no higher duty on sugar 
and rice—two articles of food as necessary as flour, of which we pro- 
duce only a small part of our consumption—than on other articles, in- 
stead of the enormous duties of 68 and 100 per cent. provided by the 
Mills bill. 

THE MILLS BILL. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have said anticipates in part the serious ob- 
jections to the Mills bill, which may be properly described as the Dem- 
ocratic plan of reducing the revenue. 

The gentleman from Texas protests that it is not a free-trade bill— 
indeed actually claims that it is a “ protective’’ bill, notwithstanding 
he and his Democratic associates have stigmatized protection as ‘‘ rob- 
bery’’ all through the debate,—because the ‘‘average’’ duty of the pro- 
tective listsis424 percent. Heeven undertakesto hold up the fact, that 
the ‘“‘average’’ duty which his bill proposes isonly 4} per cent. less than 
the 47 per cent. of the present law,;as.a convincing reason why the bill 
should be accepted as just and wise. 

THE ‘ROBBERY’ THEORY, 

The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [ Mr- 
MILLs}, like the versatile gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]; 
whose figures as to the extent of the ‘‘ robbery’’ wrought by the duty 
on imported woolen goods I had occasion to comment on afew days ago, 
secms to have forgotten that President Cleveland in his message, and 
he and his associates have been all through this debate denouncing the 
47 per cent. duty of the present ‘‘ tariff’’ as a tax which increases the 
burdens of the people to the extent of the duty on both imported and 
domestic articles. Indeed, I think my friend from Texas has more 
frequently stigmatized itas ‘‘robbery.’? And now the gentleman from 
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Texas commends his bill to the country because it will ‘‘ tax,’’ or, to 
use his more common descriptive word, will ‘‘rob’’ the people within 
44 per cent. 2s much as the present law does. 

The gentleman from Illinois, in an article in the North American 
Review which has been extensively copied, and which I think the gen- 
tleman from Texas has indorsed as a moderate estimate, placed the 
**robbery ’’ of the present ‘‘ average’’ 47 per cent. tariff at $600, 000, 000 
per annum, or $2,000,000 for each secular day. Butit seems that the 
Mills bill, when enacted into law, according to the gentleman’s theory, 
isto continue to ‘“‘rob”’ only 4} per cent. less, or $574,000,000 per annum 
or $1,910,000 per day. 

And yet the gentleman from Texas tells us that his bill, which ‘‘ robs” 
the people to the tune of $574,000,000 per annum, is a triumphant re- 
sponse to the ‘‘appeals’’ which came up to him and his Democratic as- 
sociates of the Ways and Means Committee from the masses ‘‘ to take 
the hand of the robbers out of their pockets and let them have the bene- 
fits of their own labor and enjoy the rewards of their own toil,’’ an an- 
nouncement which received loud and prolonged applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

And this bill is what the gentleman from Texas sonorously described 
as a triumphant response to a demand for the stopping of ‘‘ robbery ”’ in 
the following glowing language: 


We stand here to-day in the eyes of the American people, and in their name 
and demand that the Government shall stop taking their property and 
And, Mr. Speaker, we intend to do it. 


it to others. ” 

Intend to stop ‘‘robbing”’ by substituting a bill that robs 42} per 
cent. for one that robs 47 per cent., one that robs $574,000,000 per an- 
num for one that robs $600,000, 000. 

Really, gentlemen of the other side, from your point of view of the ef- 
fect of protective duties, does your achievement justify the loud cheers 
which greeted its birth ? 

Do not such figures lead some of you in your reflecting hours to en- 
tertain the suspicion that your theory that a duty on an article which 
can be made here to the extent of our wants, is a tax which increases 
the burden of the consumer of both the imported and the domestie arti- 
cle to the extent of the duty, is all wrong. 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 

Mr. Speaker, the one argument to which the gentleman from Texas, 
to which all the advocates of the Mills bill finally come in support o! 
their propositions to place on the free-list, or to reduce the duty on im- 
ported articles which can be produced here, is that they embody a 
measure to reduce tariff ‘‘ taxation.’’ ‘This isthe title which the fram- 
ers of the bill have lovingly applied to it. 

Whenever during this debate the suggestion has been made that the 
reduction of a duty on thisor that imported article would increase the 
revenue, or the placing of iton the free-list would seriously injure the 
industry and the labor producing or making such article in this coun- 
try, the stereotyped reply has always been forthcoming from some one 
of the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
“Well, the reduction or change will reduce the: burden of taxation 
imposed on the people.’’ Looking at the bill to the extent that it 
touches the tariff solely as a ‘‘tax-reduction’’ measure, it strikes me 
as rather a smali achievement to justify the cheers with which it 
passage was honored on the Democratic side. 

The gentleman from Texas said—and he said it with the air of a 
young father proudly contemplating his first-born—that his bill reduce: 
**taxation’’ from 47 percent. to 424 percent. Or to use the euphonious 
phrase of the gentleman from Illinois[ Mr. SPRINGER], that it reduced 
a $600,000,000 ‘‘robbery’’ under the present law to a $574,000,000 
‘robbery.’ 

Indeed, looking upon a tariff bill simply as a measure imposing a 
‘*tax’? upon the people to the extent of the average duty, as the ‘‘tax’’ 
argument implies, there is no advantage in the Mills bill, which im- 
poses an “‘ayerage’’ duty of 42} per cent., as the gentleman from Texas 
imforms us, over the protective bill which the Republican votes in the 
House forecast; for certainly such a bill as the Republicans propos: 
would not give an ‘‘average’’ duty or “‘tax’’ exceeding the 42} pe 
cent. of the Mills bill, and perhaps a little lower. The difference be- 
tween the two bills is not in the ‘‘average’’ of the dutiable list, bu‘ 
in the distribution of the average. 

REVENUE AND PROTECTIVE DUTIES. 


The gentleman from Texas, anticipating that the average of the duti- 
able list of the proposed protective bill will be no higher than his bil), 
proceeds to argue that the method of reduction carried out in tle 
Mills bill, namely, by reducing the duties on articles which can be pro- 
duced or made here to the extent of our wants or by placing them on thie 
free-list, diminishes the burdens of the people much more than the pro- 
tective plan of placing on the free-list articles which can not be produce! 
here, like tea, coffee, jute, etc., and by reducing the duty on articles 
which can be made here only to a small extent as compared with ou: 
consumption, like sugar and rice, especially where such articles are 0! 
commen necessity. 

Defending the sugar schedule of the Mills bill, which imposesa duty 
of 68 per cent. on raw sugar, theonly kind imported, and antagonizing 
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will be noticed that in States where industry is most diversified and 
advanced wages are highest. 
HOW PROTECTION WORKS, 


It may be said, it has been said, that a ‘‘tax’’ imposed on any indi- 
vidual can not increase the prosperity of that individual or of the coun- 
try! It is always a burden. 

That is true, and that is why protectionists have constantly urged 
that a protective duty is not a tax in this sense. In effect, by a pro- 
tective duty we simply say to the foreign producer or manufacturer, 
‘* We propose to impose a duty on goods exported by you to this coun- 
try which we can produce here, in order to give our own industries and 
our labor our markets as far as possible, and for the purpose of securing 
this result we have made this duty so as at all times to cover fully the 
differencein cost of producing these articles in this country and abroad— 
adifference mainly produced by the higher wages received by our labor.’’ 

Now, what is gained by such a policy on the supposition that it is 
faithfully carried out. Obviously the articles to which protective du- 
ties are applied will be mainly made in this country by our own bet- 
ter-paid labor rather than abroad by cheaper labor. Is there not a gain 
to the whole country by this? A gain in employing labor which would 
otherwise be idle? A gain in the saving cost of transportation of ma- 
terials to Europe and manufactured articles back again? A gain in the 
fact that our workingmen and other citizens have more money to spend, 
and are thus larger purchasers of products of the farm and ot the work- 
shop? A gain in the fact that in the long run we secure cheaper prod- 
ucts? A gain resulting from the increased prosperity which diversified 
industries bring to any country or State? 

Why, to-day the people are purchasing every protected article, from 
a yard of calico to a steel rail, from 25 to 50 per cent. cheaper than they 
did under a revenue tariff before the war. 

And now, will our free-trade friends tell us what is lost? The gen- 
tleman from Illinois will reply that the people have been ‘‘ robbed’’ 
of 600,000,000. How? Has the workingman been ‘‘robbed’’ by a 
condition of the country under our protective policy whereby he can 
obtain a coat for eight days’ work which would cost him ten and a half 
days’ work in Great Britain? Has the mechanic been ‘‘robbed’’ who 
can buy 25 per cent. more of anything for a day’s service than he can 
buy in England or than he could buy here under the low tariff be- 
fore the war? No one has been ‘‘robbed,’’ but the whole country 
has enjoyed such prosperity as never before. 

THE FARMER BENEFITED. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been frequently asserted that the farmer is not 
benefited by the protective policy, because, as it is alleged, he must sell 
his products at foreign prices, as his surplus is shipped abroad. 

Outside of cotton and wheat only 8 per cent. of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of this country areexported. Obviously the prices of all the agri- 
cultural products outside of cotton and wheat are determined almost 
entirely by the home demand and supply, and the demand is largely 
dependent on the introduction of manufacturing industries. Farmers 
always prosper when a home demand is created by the building of mills 
and workshops. 

Farm products are bulky, and when they have to be moved long dis- 
tances the producer finds the cost of transportation deducted from his 
receipts. What the Western and Southern farmer needs is to have a 
home demand for his crops increased by the establishment of manu- 
facturing industries at his doors in order that he may not be obliged to 
raise so much wheat and cotton, and lose so much of his crops by the 
cost of transportation. 

By raising less wheat and cotton proportionately the surplus for ex- 
port will be smaller and the prices obtained abroad better; for it must 
be borne in mind that the price of cotton in Liverpool and of wheat in 
Mark Lane is determined largely by the extent of the surplus we have 
to export. 

Beyond this the farmer is directly interested in preserving protection 
against the South American wool and the Canadian general farm products 
produced by cheaper labor and on cheaper land, which would come into 
ruinous competition with him if the duties on these articles should be 
removed, as proposed by the Mills bill. 


Is THE MILLS BILL PROTECTIVE? 


Surprising as it may seem, Mr. Speaker, after demonstrating to 
dis satisfaction that duties laid on imported articles which can be pro- 
duced here to the extent of our wants—i. e., protective duties intended 
to restrict importations and hold our markets for our own industries 
are doubly burdensome taxes or duties—the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee [Mr. MILs] has devoted a considerable part of his 
argument for the Mills bill to prove that the rates of duty provided are 
‘‘nrotective’’—i. ¢., that they actually have been purposely left so as to 
provide avery ‘‘ high Chinese wall’’ around our country. As I listened 
to the bristling figures of ‘‘average’’ duties as stated by my friend from 
Texas and heard him ask, “If an average duty of 42} per cent. was not 
enough protection?’’ I looked twice to be sure that my venerable friend 
from Pennsylvania [Judge KELLEY] had not exchanged seats with the 
distinguished chairman, for previously I had been accustomed to hear 
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from the place where the speaker stood nothing but condemnation of 
protection or of any duties which restricted imports. 

Evidently either the gentleman from Texas has become a convert 
to protective views or else his figures are marshaled to conceal the 
real character of his bill and make some voters believe that it is a 
measure designed to protect American industries. But no one who 
knows the gentleman from Texas will fcr one moment suppose that 
he has deserted the free-trade standard which he has waved for so many 
years in this Chamber. 

How many times during this debate has the point been pressed by 
gentlemen on the other side that inasmuch as everybody concedes that 
free trade between the inhabitants of the several States of the Union 
has worked advantageously therefore free trade between this country 
and foreign countries would also prove beneficial. To be sure, the con- 
clusive answer has been often given that a nation is organized on the 
supposition that its people are homogeneous, with substantially iden- 
tical economical conditions either actually existing or to be brought 
about, while nations widely differ. This difference is especially wide 
between the old monarchies of Europe where labor receives so poor re- 
ward and a young republic ours, built on manhood suffrage, where it 
is essential to maintain the highest possiple conditions of manhood, 
This can be maintained only by erecting a tariff barrier to prevent the 
products of the cheaper labor of foreign countries from coming in and 
crowding down the wages of our own labor, and if undesirable immi- 
gration comes in so as to affect the wages ot labor, by legislation look- 
ing to the exclusion of elements which are vicious or degraded or ill- 
calculated to become honored American citizens. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, from the beginning to the end of this tariff de- 
bate, outside of the utterances of three or four protection Democrats, 
the scope and basis of every speech on the other side has been the right 
of every citizen to buy where he can buy cheapest and bring his pur 
chase into this country without the obstruction of tariff duties, imposed 
to hold our own markets for our own industries, which is the central 
idea of free trade. The suggestion that a duty should be imposed on 
an imported article which protects our own industries and labor has 
been scouted. Only the other day the following dialogue took place 
in this Hall between Mr. McComas, of Maryland (Republican), and 
General HooKER, of Mississippi (Democrat): 


Mr. McComas, Has any friend of this billin this debate uttered one sentence 
in favor of the American tariff system which discriminates in favor of the home 
producer and laborer? 

Mr. Hooker. No; there was no one, and you will not find any Democrat to 
utter one, 


And no Democratic member expressed any dissent. 
COMPARISON OF MILLS BILL AND PRESENT TARIFF. 

Yetin the face of the uniform condemnation of the protective duties 
on the Democratic side, the chairman of the Ways ard Means Commit- 
tee tells us that the Mills bill is protective because it reduces the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ duties on the chemical schedule only 4} per cent.; on the earth- 
en and glassware schedule only 7} per cent.; on the metal schedule 
only 2} per cent.; on the cotton schedule only 1 per cent.; on the pro- 
vision schedule 1 per cent., ete.; and then triumphantly flaunts these 
figures in the face of the House, and asks if there is any ‘* free trade”’ 
in that. 

Evidently, Mr. Speaker, these figures are being used to mislead 
either free-traders or protectionists, and I am sure free-traders are not 
mistaken in accepting them as a firm step towards free trade. 

One needs to be not very deeply versed in tariff legislation to under- 
stand that a comparison of two tariffs by the ‘‘ average ’’ of their dutia- 
ble lists, without information as to the distribution of the rates or the 
extent of the free-list, affords very little information as to the actual 
character of either. Indeed, to any person who has carefully studied 
the subject such a comparison between tariffs framed on different 
bases, entirely ignoring any comparison of the free-lists, or modes of 
distribution, or extent of specific duties of both, can not fail to create 
the impression that it is designed to deceive. 

THE METAL SCHEDULE. 

I can illustrate what I mean by reference to the metal schedules of the 
tariff of 1883 and the Mills bill. Thegentleman from Texas says that tlic 
‘‘average’’ rate of duty of the present tariff is 40.77 per cent., and unde! 
the Mills bill 38.47 per cent. Now, if one looks at the free list of tle 
Mills bill he will find there tin-plates, immense quantities of which 
are imported, cotton-ties, and some other articles which are on tl 
dutiable list and bear a very low rate of duty under the present tarifl. 
Bearing a low rate of duty, they make the ‘‘average’’ rate of duty o! 
the metal schedule of the present tariff at least 2or 3 per cent. less 
than it would be if tin-plates, cotton-ties, etc., were not there. >» 
that taking into consideration the effect on the ‘‘average’’ duty of the 
transfer of these articles from the dutiable to the free list, the actua! 
reduction of ‘‘average’’ duty of the metal schedule is at least 5 pe! 
cent., not taking into account further reductions that willensue throug) 
changes from specific to ad valorem duties. 

But when it is said that the ‘‘average’’ reduction on hundreds of ar- 
ticles in a schedule is only a small per cent., we get very little idea of 
the effect until we know on what articles the reduction has been made: 
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Cli n mm ieXas, Wi i be WI iil out by the cotton S hedule of the 
Mills bill, if it should ever go into effect. The tables submitted by 
t} leman show less than 1 per cent. seduction of ‘‘average’’ daty 
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Che Mills bill will make it almost impossible to make fine cot 











tons, esp lly y ed cottons of fine finish, and will have the ¢« t 
to largely increase it tations of such goods. ‘The duty on coarse 
cottons is still more than enough to be prohibitory. 

AVERAG OF DUTIABLE LISTS 


These illustrations show how misleading is any comparison of tariffs 
e’’ dutiable lists, especially without a comparison of free 

lists at the same time, and a further comparison of the extent of spe 
cific duties of each; for it is well understood that in consequence of 
wholesale undervaluations a specific duty of 32 per cent. aifords as 
nuch protection in textiles as an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent 

Thus the statement of the gentleman from Texas that the Mills bill 
rives an ‘‘average’’ of 42} per cent. for the dutiabie schedules, against 
{7 per cent. for the present tariff, affords little information as to the 
real character of the former bill. 

If sugar aud rice alone should be reduced to 40 per cent. in the Mills 
uh it would carry the whole average down to 40 instead of 42). And 
sugar should be similarly reduced in the present tariff it would carry 

1e ‘‘average’’ of the dutiable lists down to 41 per cent. instead of 47 
There are one hundred articles which bear light duties in the present 
tariff that have been transferred to the free-list. I venture to afiirm 
that if due credit shall be given to these articles, and due allowance 
made for changes from specific to ad valorem duties, and due dedu 
tions made for the fact that the Mills bill places a duty of 68 per cent 
on raw sugar and 100 per cent. on rice, thus forcing down the average 
of other articles, it will be found that the average of the dutiable sched- 
ules of the Mills bill is at least 10 per cent. (not relatively, but abso 
lutely) less than the present tariff, and that this reduction comes at 
points where they will largely increase imports ations. 

Such a practical reduction as this, when even under the present 
tariff, in consequence of undervaluations, we had last year importa- 
tions of cotton goods to the value of $28,940,353, $49,293,163 of 
iron and steel, $44,902,718 of woolen goods, $21,933,028 in linen and 
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jute goods, $11,199,945 of leather and leather goods, and $7,319,895 | 
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of glass-ware, ought to make legislators hesitate and ask the mselves 
whether they are doing their duty to these industries, to the large num- 
ber of workmen interested in them, and to the country at large in 
ducing duties and encouraging importations by substituti: ig ad valorem 
for specific duties. For it must be borne in mind that every dollar’s 
worth of imported goods which we can readily produce or make here 
deprives some laborer of work here in our midst. 

The true character of the Mills bill, Mr. Speaker, is to be learned 
however, more clearly from its free-list than from its dutiable schedules. 
This is the central point which its framers kept in view, and to which 





they have delighted to turn throughout the debate. The bill places | 


fifty-three industries, protected by the present tariff, on the free-list. 
The farmer’s wool, his beans, his pease, his vegetables (exce pt ep otato 
his cucumbers for pickles, his mutton, his beef, his veal, lamb, his 
milk—all are placed i in free, open competition with the produc *ts of Can- 
ada. Brick, undressed building stone, manufactured lumber, shin ' 
ete., jute bags, salt, and eighty other articles made by our labor ar 
- aced in free competition with similar imported produ ts of cheaper 
foreign la bor. And we were told in the progress of the debate that th 
i ani > beginning. When these industries are committed to e 
trade ther n others aretofollow. Andon all articles placed on tl 
list, the reduction of the duty is 100 per cent. instead of the 4} per « 
heralded by the gentleman from Texas. 

And yet there are gentlemen who are trying to make the country be- 
lieve that there is no ‘‘ free trade’’ in this bill. 

A PROTECTIVE BILL. 
Mr. Speaker, to show still more clearly how misleading 
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bill, giving all our industries adequate protection, discoura 
portations of articles which we can make or produce to the nt of 
our wants, holding our own markets for our own industries and labor, 






































and furnishi ng employment for all our people at wages that make them 
liberal purchasers of our products, and at the same time placing a duty 
* only 41 per cent. on the sugar and rice which they consu 
cles produced in this country to a comparatively slight ex 
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labor cost of preparing these materials is 
And is not what he proposes really a a 
by having part of the work done abroad b 

cost there is not so much as here, and thus turning out 
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iy of employment all the laborers engaged in producing or making th 
t articles called ‘‘ raw materials’’ by the gentleman from Texas, but 
f really completed products of certain industries? 

Not to be too inquisitive, Mr. Speaker, will it disturb my friend 
from Texas if I also inquire why, if it is a good thing to have fre 
trade in wool, manufactured lumber, farmers’ products, etc., in order 
*‘to cheapen the product’’ to that extent, it would not be better to 
have the wholly completed instead of partly completed article made 


in order to save more? 
hould the farmer and laborer who produce 


etc., be called upon to make the whole sac- 


abroad by cheaper la} 
In other words, why 
wool, lumber, be meat, 
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rifice for the blessing of cheaper products under the plea that they are 
‘‘materials,’? when the iron manufacturer’s iron and the cotton and 
woolen manufacturer’s cloth are the ‘‘ materials’? which the grower of 


wool, the manufacturer of lumber, and the producer of farm products 
require? Indeed, is not a part of the free-trade plan, after they have 
placed fifty-three industries on the free-list, to come forward again at 
the first opportunity and ask the friends of these industries to help put 
fifty-three more on the free-list? And so on, until free trade is applied 
to all? 

More than this, what reason is there to suppose that free wool, for 
example, would enlarge our exportsof woolen goods to any considerable 
extent, so long as our labor in manufacturing receives higher wages, 
when our cotton manufacturers, notwithstanding they have cheaper 

5 cotton than English manufacturers, have never been able to export over 
fifteen millions of cotton goods annually ? 

So much for ‘‘the central feature’’ of the Mills 
crease of wages from ‘‘ free raw materials.’’ 


bill, looking to an in- 


THE MEDDLING HAND OF GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I remarked a short time ago that the gentleman from 
Texas, in advancing theclaim thatthe Mills bill would increase wages, 


advanced two contradictory reasons for this surprising result. One, 
which I have already discussed, was that we would reduce the cost of 
and the market for our manufactures by having our ‘‘ materials’’ pre- 
pared by the cheaper labor of other countries and come in free of duty; 
and the other, which I now wish to consider, that ‘‘ we are the smartest 
people on the face of the earth,’’ doing everything at the ‘‘ lowest labor 
cost,’’? and ‘‘all we want is for our Government to take its meddling 
hand out of our business,’’ an assertion which so fuily met the aspira- 
tions of the De mocratic side that it was received with rounds of ap- 
plause and cries of ‘‘That’s it!’ 

‘There are two suggestions, Mr. Chairman, that I will venture to make 
before considering the main argument involved in this point. 

First. If the labor cost of doing anything in this country is as low as 
it is abroad, how then does it happen that something can be saved by 
importing free of duty materials prepared by labor abroad? 

Second. If a duty on imported articles which can be made here to the 
extent of our wants cripples our industries and our labor—for this is the 
only way in which ‘‘our Government lays its meddling hand on our busi- 
ness ’?’—then I should be pleased to have my friend from Texas tell the 
House how the 42} per cent of ‘‘meddlesomeness’’ proposed by his billis 
to work such blessings when, according to the gentleman, the 47 per cent. 

i of ‘‘ meddlesomeness ’’ of the existing law has worked such evils in the 
: past, and the 42 per cent. of ‘‘ meddlesomeness’”’ of a proposed Repub- 
lican protective measure would work such evils for the future? 

I take it for granted, Mr. Speaker, that when the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas called upon ‘‘ our Government to take its med- 
dling hand out of our business,’’ in order to allow our ‘smartest 
people,’’ who, according to the gentleman, do things at a lower ‘‘ labor 
cost than any other workmen,’’ to spring forward to free, open, tri- 
umphant competition with the labor of the world, he meant not simply 
**pass the Mills bill,’’ but ‘also follow up.the free-trade step therein 
inaugurated until we have abolished all duties on articles that we can 
readily make here to the extent of our wants’’—for any other explan- 
ation of his meaning would make nonsense of his utterance and reflect 
on the discernment of our Democratic friends who so unanimously and 
loudlyshouted ‘‘That’s so,’’—‘‘and then our labor can compete in free, 
open competition with the labor of Europe.”’ ° 


LABOR-COST IN THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE. 


This, Mr. Speaker, is an assertion which the gentleman from Texas 
has frequently made as the basis of the whole free-trade argument, and 
it may be summed up in his oft-repeated statement that the labor- 
cost of production is no more—he has often stated less—than in Eu- 
rope. 

Before careful official statistics were collected it was frequently as- 
serted by free-traders that wages are as high abroad as in this coun- 
try. But since Col. Carroll D. Wright, now chief of the United States 
Labor Bureau, carefully investigated tha subject in this country and 
Great Britain in 1884 the assertion has taken another form. Colonel 
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Wright’s comparison of the average wages in Massachusetts and Great a 
Britain, in the industries investizated, was as follows: a 
General average 
weekly wages paid 


to allemployés 
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© arpetings .. iabasda 6.08 | t.] i 
: arriages and wag CE cin entnciketemns 13.30 | { § 
lothing.. Sopnans .oeenrenensoncses: wapesegneseensocs » Po rbpadntobsapacteses 10.01 6.7 
State Eo aahiite ceaeamivn dbeaagwnddais deo teeeenaneiines Scams 6.45 4.66 
Flax and jute g00 is ipibtbniteddencns 6.46 2.8 
Food preparations..... 9.81 2.7 
Furniture ......00..+ 11.04 | 7.4 
Snax cis cabtediiuisiesteiahuhidinie Sadibnedienine daetead 12.28 6. 94 
Hats -fur, wool, i abiiaistttnnsivddesindcdtnnnsstpcieboctanes 11.01 5.51 
Se 6.49 4. 67 
Liquors, ms: alt and distille d.. 12. 87 12. 66 
Machines and machinery.. 11.75 6.93 
Metals and metallic goods 11,25 7.40 i 
Printing and publishing 11,37 5.52 
Printing, dyeing, bl 8. 67 | 4.94 
Stone 14.39 58 
SIS SINS, <ovcuicien spncubincbuniiencons OntbieGucntestenisgacanesedinpeabevcien 12.19 | 5. 67 
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OF Ee BO isniianctocersncnnavesens 7.32 3. 60 
I ccd ch din badioticvnidandnanpitapuncbiianettbinsite 10. 31 5. 86 
Since this official showing that the average weekly wages are 77 per i 


cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain, while the cost of 
living on the same scale in this country, outside of rent, is only 6 per 
cent. more than in England, the free-trade claim has changed its forn 
and it now appears in the assertion that notwithstanding the weekly 
wages are higher, yet that the workman works so many hours more 
here than in Great Britain and works with so much more energy and 
hope that the labor cost of production in this country per unit of pro- 
duction is no more than in Great Britain. 

This is an assertion so contrary to the ebservation of practical manu- 
facturers who have carefully investigated the subject in both countries, 
so contrary to the great mass of statistics which have been collected, 
and so contrary to the every-day experience of workingmen who have 
labored in both countries, that it was certainly incumbent on the gen- 
tleman from Texas to give us something besides theories—something 
besides the familiar fact that a skilled workman is cheaper at high 
wages than an unskilled one at low wages—to sustain his position that 
the labor cost of production per unit is no more in this country th 
in foreign countries. But we have had nothing but assertions. 

It must be admitted that the claim that labor receives no more i 
this country than in Great Britain for a given quantity of equally, 
skilled labor is contrary to the universal testimony of the tens of thou- 
sands of immigrants—laborers skilled and unskilled, cotton and woo! a 
operatives and iron-workers and workers in every department of indus- 7 
try—all of whom have borne evidence by their coming and never rr 
turning, by sending for friends, and by their rapidly improving condi 
tion that labor receives a much higher reward in this country than 
abroad. 4 

It is contrary to the testimony of ex-Congressman Abram &. Hewitt, BY 
of New York, a Democrat of prominence and fully acquainted with th 
subject, who stated on ons floor a few years ago that the labor cost « 
production in advanced manufactures in this country is about 50 pei 
cent. higher than in Great Britain. 

I am aware, sir, that there have recently appeared what purport to 
be statistics gathered by a partisan free-trade writer named Schoenh 
who was appointed a United States consul at some place in England 
with a roving commission, in which it is claimed that the labor cost of 
making woolen dress goods in Leeds is greater than in Massachusetts 
But unfortunately for that gentleman he gave the details from whicli 
he drew this remarkable result, from which it appeared that he repre- 
sented the cost of dyeing as four times as great at Leeds as in Massa- 
chusetts, when the fact is that it costs more in the latter State than in 
Leeds. Already the complete unreliability of the consul’s figures has 
been shown, and all the returnsare notinyet. Gentlemen thoroug!; 
versed in woolen manufactures state that the labor cost of manufact 
uring woolens, as well as everything else in which labor is an impo 
tant element, is considerably more here than in Great Britain. 

A remark by Secretary of State Blaine, in transmitting, in 1881, 2 
report of United States Consul Shaw, apparently showing that the 
labor cost of manufacturing coarse cottons was no more in Massachu- 
setts at that time than in Yorkshire, is often quoted as evidence that ; 
in this class of goods, in which the labor is a very small percentage of @ 
the cost, we had reached the British standard of labor cost. But if as ( 
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protection for American labor and no barrier against the free, op« . ae iad , 
competition of such products of cheap foreign labor with the la ‘ 4 a 
the workingmen of this country. Certainly as to the workmen e a thas 
gaged in every industry in this country whose products are placed on | , : : : 
the free-list it must be confessed that, if the Mills bill should become : ; : eect 
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ected and others given up to free trade, or inadequate duties. | maintains the duties on articles which can be readily made or produced 


I have already commented on the glaring injustice of placing on the | here to the extent of our wants, because they hold that such duties 


free-list the completed products of one class of industries on the plea 


} 


that these products are the ‘‘ raw materials’’ of other industries, but 
omitting such crude articles ”’ 
be articles naturally selected if the *‘free raw material’’ theory has any 
sound basis to rest on . 

The ‘‘raw materials’’ which the Mills bill placeson the free-list are 
such products of farm labor as wool, pease, beans, vegetables, milk, 
beef, lamb, mutton, veal, etc.; and such products of human industry 
as brick, undressed building stone, tin-plate, salt, jute bags, hoop-iron, 
manufactured lumber, boards, shingles, clapboards, etc. When the bill 
was first reported lime, wood-pulp, glue, etc., were also included in 
the list of *‘ free raw materials.”’ 

What is the defense of the policy which places the farmer’s wool on 
the free-list and gives a duty of 40 per cent. on woolen goods? 

Notice the discriminations made in equally advanced industries for 
political or partisan reasons. 
ing which there has been the most howl about a wrongful ‘‘ combina- 
tion,’’ were first reduced to 35 per cent. with other articles; but when 
it was ascertained that the reduction might defeat a Democratic repre- 
sentative the rate was restored to 45 per cent., while cotton-ties and tin- 
plate were placed on the free-list. 

The bill as reported placed rough marble on the free-list. The gen- 
tleman from Texas declared that ‘‘a tax on marble was a tax on the 
decent burial of the dead.’”? But it was discovered that marble was a 
Georgia product, and marble was withdrawn from the free-list, while 
Maine undressed granite was placed on the free-list. 

[he Mills bill as first draughted left the margin for sugar refiners so 
sniall that it would have broken the great sugar trust which has been 
advancing the price of sugar. But Mr. Havemeyer, the head of the 
sugar trust and a liberal contributor to Democratic campaign funds, 
was taken into the inner circles of the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, notwithstanding hearings had been re- 
fused to manufacturers and laborers, and immediately the sugar sched- 
ule was changed so as to save the sugar trust.. Strange proceeding in 
the face of the Democratic platform condemning trusts ! 

No wonder the farmers of the North are inquiring why their wool, 
lumber, beans, pease, vegetables, milk, meats, etc., are placed on the 
free-list, when Louisiana sugar is given a duty of 68 per cent. and South 
Carolina rice 100 per cent., and both specific duties giving 10 per cent. 

ore protection than apparently equivalent ad valorem duties. 

\nd the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee points to the 
12.) per cent. ‘‘average’’ of the Mills bill—raised to that figure by such 
enormous duties on articles of food like sugar and rice—and asks the 
country if such an ‘‘average’’ isn’t sufficient protection to the indus- 
tries of the North placed on the free-list or given lower duties, and ad 
valorem at that? 

Now I doubt not that many of the unjust discriminations in the 

liils bill are due in part to the fact that the framers of the measure 
were obliged to “‘secure’’? some Democratic votes for the bill by giv- 
ulequate protection to various interests in the districts represented 
these gentlemen; and that these framers excuse their indefensible 
discrimination on the ground that after having applied absolute free 
tra le to fifty-three industries, they will next time have the aid of the 


of these destroyed industries to apply the same policy to the 


other industries saved this time by the short-sighted selfishness of men 
who are willing to destroy other interests in order to save their own. 


[t would indeed be retributive justice if some of the gentlemen who 

re supporting the Mills bill because it protects their industries and 
ivhters some other industries in order to give the former free ‘‘ raw 
materials,’’ whether wool or lumber, if this first free-trade step should 
succeed, should find in the next step that will surely follow that their 
industries come next in order for sacrifice on the altar of free trade. 


THE CASE SUMMED UP. 


Mr. Speaker, the points in dispute may be thus summed up: 

First. Two measures for reducing the revenue, each for about $60,- 
000,000, are to be before the American people. 

Second. So far as the reduction is accomplished by abolition of in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, both will agree in abolishing the tax on tobacco. 
The Republican proposition includes also the abolition of the tax on al- 
cohol used in the arts, manufactures, and in medicine. 

Third. So far as the reduction is accomplished by a reduction and 
revision of the tariff the Republican proposition will reduce the rev- 
enue as much as the Democratic proposition contained in the Mills bill, 
and the reduction of the ‘‘ayerage”’ rate of duty of the dutiable lists 
will be in each bill about 4} per cent., leaving the average 424 per cent. 
in the Mills bill and substantially the same in-the Republican bill; 
but the method of the revision and distribution of the reduction in 
the two bills will be based on antagonistic principles. 

Fourth. The Republican and protection basis of tariff revision makes 
the reductions mainly on articles which can not be made or produced 
here (placing such articles on the free-list) and on articles like sugar 
and rice, which can not be produced here to any considerable extent, and 
te the foreign cost of which for this reason the duty is added asa tax, and 


: . | 
as iron ore and coal, which would 


encourage home industry and labor, and lessen rather than increase th 
burdens of the people. 
Fifth. The Democratic and free-trade basis of tariff revision makes 


| the reductions mainly on articles which can be produced here to the ex- 


tent of our wants, transferring one hundred such articles to the free-list, 
and in order to give an opportunity to transfer as many such articles 
as possible to the free-list or reduce the duties on them it maintains 
the duty on raw sugar at 68 per cent. and rice at 100 per cent. , proceed- 
ing on the theory that there should be as little restriction as possible on 
importations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident that with the Democratic majority of 
the House insisting on the latter,and the Republican majority of the 
Senate on the former method of revising the tariff there can be no agree- 
ment this session. If the Democratic majority of the House would 


ois 


| consent there could be a bill passed at this session embodying the abo- 


r . i 
Wood-screws, the very article concern- 


| 
| 





| dent. Unquestionably the decision of the people in the approachiny 


lition of the tobacco tax, on which both Houses are agreed, but the in- 
dications are that the Democratic majority of the House prefer to keep 
the surplus as large as possible in order to use it as a lever tooverthrow ey 
the policy of protection. 

In this situation the appeal must be to the people in the approacli- ‘ 
ing elections of Congressmen and electors of President and Vice-Presi- 


elections, made with the full understanding that the issue is between 5 
the maintenance of our American system of protection and the over- ‘ 
throw of that system and theadoption of the Mills bill as the first step ce 
towardsa free-trade or revenue policy, will determine the economic pol- 
icy of the American people for the next quarter of a century. 

Mr. Speaker, I welcome the issue. On the one side, Harrison stands 
as the standard-bearer of the American system of protection; on the 4 
other, Cleveland stands as the standard-bearer of the free-trade or reve- _ 
nue system which must take the place of the protective system when it as 
falls. Let the issue be met squarely without evasion. As an earnest a 
friend of that economic policy which holds that the system of protect 
ing American industries and labor is wisest and best for the United 
States and the American people, I confidently appeal from the vote to 
overthrow it, which is already determined in this House, to that larger, 
safer, and, in the long run, wiser court of last resort—the American 
people. 





Indian Depredation Claims. 


SPEECH 
iets 
BINGER HERMANN, 
OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 21, 1888, 


HON. 


On the bill (H. R. 8990) to provide for the adjudication and payment of cla 
arising from Indian depredations. 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No State can unite more cordially, earnestly, and 
gratefully in the passage of the pending measure than the State of Or 
gon. None of all the States of the Union in their early settlement cai 
claim for their pioneers more critical moments, more intense sufleri: 
more proportionate loss and sacrifice, or more heroic endurance an 
patience in their conflicts with the hostile savages, while undertakin 
the peaceful settlement and occupancy of the country, than the Paci 
Northwest for those who risked thier lives and fortunes in the tli 
Territory of Oregon and in subsequent Indian warsand hostilities on t! 
frontiers of the present State and the Territories oncea partof it. Wits 
equal verity it may be asserted that nosingle people of our country cv: ie 
acquired so much for the nation through their undaunted couray a 
patriotism, and privation as these same people. 

With further confidence it may be said that none ever contend: 
with more treacherous, stubborn, and unrelenting savages than tho 
of the Oregon territory, and these traits were rendered the more terri 
as these savages were all well supplied and disciplined in the !at: a 
improved fire-arms, and were provided with abundant ammunitio 
Later hostilities, as those of 1878 and previously on the Harney, K!: a 
math, John Day, Crooked River, the Umatilla, the Klikitat, the Weise s 
the Humboldt, and other portions of Oregon, Nevada, Washingto: 
and Idaho Territories, were only subdued after great loss of precio | 
lives, and much valuable property. 

NATIONAL COMPENSATION FOR PIONEER SACRIFICES. a 

The Government as a political body and posterity as individuals are — 
the gainers through these sacrifices and sufferings. That which wa 
once the frontier is now the rich State and the splendid metropoli-. 
Those who blazed the way for civilization safely to follow, and wo | 
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On { Lil To thorize t adopti n of measures f 
the o¢ pat } { settlement of the Territory of Oregon,’’ Sena 
Lenton | he was ‘‘for inducing men with families to go to th 
couniry, because it would give the strongest bonds which could be give 
for the faithful defense of the country. Hie favored giving a greate: 
quantity of land to a man as an inducement, for he said: 
Phat t e! vir i family \ the most costly and hazardous to 
el al 
’ LL Or I Te 
lke it the iclause and you would have no settlers there, but on the 
< th ly ‘ itl ‘ on of the British henceforth 


enator Henderson said 


Phe « ot « the b is to settle the country,and no settlement can be ob 


tained y iout this inducement 

While this proposed legislation was not consummated until seven 
vears after, yet it gave an assurance of an ultimate certainty, and with 
this promise thousands of people emigrated; and it was this promise 


‘ } 


earnestly pressed which aided largely in securing the donation act of 


rh Burns, in a letter dated Multnomah City, Oregon, Octo- 


t 
ber 29, 1544, writes a glowing description of the country, of the Amer- | 


icans already there, and of their prosperity, and urges the importance 
t acting promptly to save the country to the nation, 
and therefore the urgency for American emigration. He concludes by 


Bayly 


t 
of the Governmen 


But one thing is wanting, and this our Government should long since have ex- 
tended to us; I mean its protection. 

‘These appeals all produced the desired result. An American popu- 
lation soon settled the Oregon country and outnumbered the British, 
and then the Americans demanded the prompt action of the Govern- 


ment in their defense, as well as for the entire country south of the 
forty-ninth degree of latitude. This aroused the Government at 
Washington to greater vigilance, and gave it a better knowledge of the 
great prize at stake, and stimulated it to maintain and assert its claim 
in detiance of Britain. A treaty was at last concluded; and thus vic- 


tory was achieved without war, and this immense empire happily pre- 
Ina memorial to this Congress the Oregon 


Legislature says of the early pioneers: 


served to our country. 


hat they demonstrated to our Government the value of the country and the 
practicability of its becoming a part of the American Union of States ata time 
when the problem was much doubted by officers high in the authority of the 
Government 

tHE DONATION ACT, TO REWARD SETTLEMENT. 

As a further inducement to the settlement of that immense region 
on the Pacific, and especially to encourage American families to emi- 
grate thither, and to reward them for their endurance, privations, and 
dangers in braving that toilsome and perilous journey of six months 
over the plains and across the Rocky Mountains, Congress again pro- 
posed the land bounty and offered those who settled there prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1850, one section, or 640 acres of land, to husband and wile, 
one-half in the wife’s own right, and 320 acres toa single man; and 
those who were or should becomesettlers between the Ist of December, 
1850, and the Ist of December, 1853, were granted 160 acres toa single 
man, and if married, 320 acres, one-half to the wife in her own right. 
By act of February 14, 1853, the time for settlement was extended to 
December 1, 1855, when the act expired by limitation. This law is 
commonly called the ‘‘ donation act.’’ It was passed September 27, 
1850. It was succeeded by the pre-emption act of 1841, which was ex- 
tended to Oregon July 7, 1854. 

When the donation act was under consideration and debated in the 
Senate in September, 1850, Benton said: 

Of all the settlers of new countries that we have had, none have been enti- 
tled to so much as the people of Oregon. They went to the country and began 
the good work when we were contending with a powerful foreign nation 
for the title to the country. It was their occupancy which forced the decision 
of the question from which diplomats and statesmen had been shrinking, For 
more than a quarter of acentury diplomats and statesmen had been staving off 
the question from year to year, but the pioneers of the West went and took pos- 
session, and their taking possession forced the decision of the question upon 
the country. They conquered itfrom the savage. We maysay they conquered 
itfrom Great Britain. They conquered it from the supineness and timidity of 
legislators and diplomats. 

Senator Dickinson said: 

They went and reclaimed it. They brought it under law and civilization and 
to the United States. They braved all the dangers of border life, and if there are 
any people entitied to consideration, and a very liberal one, it is the people of 
this Territory 


Senator Sam Houston said: 


I recollect that when I first came into this Chamber Oregon was then a bone of 
contention. 

Some there were who contended that aid should be extended to Oregon, while 
others opposed it, and through that or some other cause the Territory has been 





nost entirely neglected And at a time when she was most seriously threat- 
ned by Indians a regiment raised for h necessary detense was diverted from 
ybject of its creation and marched to Mexico hus Oregon has been for 
' - . = 
+ without the benetit of protection from the Government. 
rh y nl mri } 1 hw +} ? ; » Ile, ; } : 
he resulis accomplished by the donation law justified in one sensé 
] r;\rY } ‘ , ‘ ? ‘ 
po hich prompted it. <A great tideof emigration, far exceed- 
ny which had preceded it, poured into the entire Pacific North- 
4T; . : } T ? y . . 
vest. Missour!, Ohio, Indiana, lowa, and Lllinois were ihe great 
} r — + + r } : + ‘ } . . 
iother States. The emigrants at once sut for and occupied the 


ilrest localities, the fertile lowlands and lovely valleys, the grassy 
thills, and even the mill sites, town sites, ferry and bridge loca- 
tions of importance were selected and all covered under the ‘‘dona- 
tion’’ grants. In five years’ time over 2,500,000 acres were claimed 
inder its provisions, and 7,317 certificates issued for Oregon alone. In 
Washington Territory, which was part of Oregon until the act of March 
2, 1453, when it was detached and the donation act continued as to it, 
there were 290,215 acres covered by donation claims. 





THE DONATION ACT A BLESSING AND A CURSE, 
While this great transformation and appropriation was in progress 
another people were looking on in sullenness and anger. These were 
the Indians, the original occupants of the country. Nor were they 
without advisers. The Hudson’s Bay Company, that rich corporation 
of British interests, which had been doing for England in Oregon what 
the East India Company had been doing for England in India, held and 
governed the country with imperious sovereignty and with uninter- 
rupted power over the Indians, realized that soon their own sway in Ore- 
gon must cease and their exclusive monopoly of the rich commerce with 
the Indian tribes and the fur-traders must come toan end. The gloomy 
prospect aroused in them feelings of disappointment, opposition, and 
animosity. Our Government afforded them unconsciously the occasion 
whereby they could create disaffection among the Indians, for by ap- 
pealing to the donation law itself they could convince these people 
that their rights were ignored by the Government, and thus they could 
arouse their worst passions. 

THE RIGHT OF INDIANS TO COMPENSATION, 

The policy of the Government toward the Indian tribes had uni- 
formly been to treat them as occupants of the soil. Before attempting 
any survey or disposal for occupancy it has always negotiated with 
them through treaty for a cession of the right of occupancy, and then 
compensated them. They are never recognized as the owners of their 
lands, hence they are powerless to transfer any rights to the soil. 
This was early held to be the law by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The sovereignty of the United States over and its fee to much 
of the territory in possession of the Indians was originally acquired 
from the crown. It heid its title by conquest, and transferred its 
richts to the United States, subject only to the right of occupancy as 
before, but as to this the transfer also included the absolute right of 
extinguishment. The British Government constantly asserted this 
right and title as to all the lands occupied by Indians in the American 


' colonies. In speaking generally on this subject Chancellor Kent says: 


It is a settled doctrine with usthat all valid individual title to land within the 
United States is derived from grants from or under the authority of the Goy- 
ernments of England, Sweden, Holland, France, Spain, Russia, Mexico, the 
chartered and crown colonies, or the Government of the United States and 


| the several States ofthe Union, (3 Kent, 5; note a.) 


This right nations originally acquired by the power of the sword. 
While it is true that a more humanitarian policy appertains in the 


| conduct of the conqueror to the conquered in general with a recogni- 





tion of certain former property rights, and often of customs and local 


or municipal laws, yet it was found that as to the Indians, with their 
savage modes, their wild, untrained, and nomadic life, and their un 

yielding indisposition to commingle with and be governed by the new 
society, a different policy was unavoidable. The right, therefore, of 
eminent domain in the Government, as well as right to the soil, is no 
longer disputed as to the Indian lands. 

With equal authority there is conceded for the Indians the right to 
compensation for lands peaceably taken, by which we mean for theit 
occupation right. 

EXTINGUISH INDIAN TITLE BEFORE SETTLEMENT. 

It is thus seen that the right of occupancy in the Indians is not in- 
defeasible, but can be extinguished. This can be done either by con- 
quest or purchase. To divest the Indians of their right of occupancy, 
and to deprive them of their homes and hunting grounds without eithe: 
a peaceable purchase in the interest of civilization and the necessities 
of society and civil government or through the hostile and warring con 
duct of the Indians themselves, would call upon any government th 


| severe condemnation of the world. The pre-emption act, that first 
great law of the disposal of the public domain by settlement and pu: 


chase, sacredly reserved its operation ‘‘from lands to which the Indian 
title had not been extinguished.”’ 
THE DONATION LAW CONFLICTS WITH INDIAN RIGHTS. 

In the case of the donation law no such exception was retained, and 
it marks the first formal deviation of the Government from its old an l 
well established rule and policy. It even authorized under it the set 
tlement of unsurveyed lands, which under the old pre-emption law was 
not recognized. It was therefore a violation of all precedent, usage, a 1 
law, and an evasion of a conceded right of occupancy, and the Govern- 
ment thus by its own act invited the conflict which ensued. 
































































In the ordinance of 1787 for the gover ! 
west of the Ohio Riverit was, even at that ¢ rly period, provided t 
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The utmost good faith shall vays be ser i towards th 
lands and property s! ! ta! 1 them th their sent 1 sey i 
in their property, rights, and liberty t er shall b 
unless in just an i law! ll Wars a io Aby 4 mnegress 

[he donation act to Oregon w in view of this polity of the ¢ 
ernment, a flagrant disre i ywledg right , 
war veterans of Oregon, 1 nor o 

( 

ment of theirlong and unju ved « I it 
dian wars of 1855-’56 in the Pa nol ( 3 
here expressed in the following langua 

In the donation act the Government depar 
no such exception rt t ha s 
be no doubt. It is well understood yim experience with the i: 
States that they always 1 tha nd on which they 1 led, : : 

Again they say: of 

J k as 1835 the Indians west of t Rocky M ro a a i . I « i wis 
the away of thei ds by the w tthisw € i 
of the murder of Dr. Whitman and family 

INDIAN TRIBES AROUSED TO HOSTILITY. 
They justly complained of this conduct in thus divesting them such imista s 


their rights and appropriating their lands for white man’s settlem«¢ cee 
without the sanction of treaty or negotiation and without compen ' jury ont untry, for it ¥ i 

tion, and they bitterly resented the settlements made under such a uns t fand } ’ 
thority. Promises were freely given them that payment would s ; 
be made for their lands taken. Many unfortunate delays occurred 


attempts at negotiation, and this only increased their suspicion and | tt ue : - 
added to their animosity. Treaties were finally concluded, but ratifi an lands to settlers, guarantying | t ( 
cation was declined by the Government. This again increased the « , | indian Tight of ¢ ipancy } ) 
trust. Still settlements continued under the laws of Congress. ' Cugery ore — 
The lands of the Indians were being taken from them under cerns oe ~~ — 
i ce i ‘ ve ‘ 


of law; treaties made were ignored, and payments promised were 


! \ t invited its citizens under it laranti to 




















forthcoming. The Indian agents officially notified the authorities at 
= . 4 : . : » ‘ ontt ¢ 2 D - ‘ S ; } 
Washington of the growing and imminent danger, and predicted ¢ . at ee 
lamitous results unless negotiations were concluded with the tr a“ a a wan : ara 
. ~ , y ? ’ f t n 
without further delays. With no adequate military protection in tl ene eee as : 
‘ - 1 ; . : een Ww t tr { 4 4 + Go 
country the Government might well have taken notice of the dread ' ; avy ; ' 
ful consequences should war occur between the Indians and the « a ape tan I 
fenseless whites. It had ample notice of the impending danger. , : : ‘ 
On November 1, 1855. United States Agent Olney notified the g y ne eee oe ee ne _— 
. shed r yer ¢ na att ed ert t n » noor 
ernor of Oregon: mu - > < attacked, | po 4 
That the Cayuses were determined upon war; that they were only w mo : , < 
. 7 , ‘ } + , . 
for the young men that are out in the buffalo country; that they expe l il ti , On 
Nez Pereés and Spokanes to join them, when they intended to « > dow t] ill-fated and unprotected ttlement Che wv the In- 
a mass upon The Dalles. * * * Lam more and more inclined evs da ) s wae: ** The whites 7 st he ex rt of 
the belief that the Spokanes, Nez Percés, and Cayuses will go to war with us : 1 : . oe od ; : 
as soon as they can fix for it tion hos t a Ca 
‘ ee ‘ 1 7 W ind the i 
On October 3, 1855, General Joel Palmer, Superintendent of Indian Ve nand ¢ a 
Affairs, reports as follows: » Hg_at t . we “Ja 
A nd mas “a 
There can no longer be any doubt as to the hostile intention of the Yak 3 - - acT =f 
and Klikitats, nor can there be of Agent Bolan’s death, and that he was kille ihe entire Hh te 1 it tie 3a 
by direction of Kamiokin. He was shot by the son of Owhi, and then by the recital of sac S¢ » pit t t ind 
aid of three others seized and his throat cut. They then shot his : i aE es : 
made a fire over bothand burned them up. Word was then conveys ed thei! » VV 
surrounding bands infor 1 them of what had been done and reques g I 1 my ow } ) tte 
to unite with them in h ities against the whites. * * eme ‘ 1 +] ‘ nie 
Ad at A AL 
In another part of his report he says grating from their comfortable hot n t I t rossed the con- 
If our troops should be repulsed, we may expect a prot ted wa t t by a and lan and selected their ! i e beaut prai- 
As was predicted by the Indian agents, hostilities commenced. 1 lear Ko rg of t Li 
Government was without adequate force, and the commander oi Ocean. tiere, ont Na VU 1, t Av 
Department of the Columbia and Puget Sound, Major Raines, United a a cozy home more than ual ot 
‘ . + mr . : : ‘ ‘ . y ++ r 1} + | 
States Army, submitted to the Territorial Governors Curry and Mason r settle by % Cl= 
his requisition for volunteers. The United States Indian agent at | * t and wa ng ‘ pra their 
Walla Walla officially notified Governor Curry, as follows i cattle pea Aint th ent 
I beg to draw your attention to the fact of all the Indians n 1and s prepared t a ways 
the Columbia, this side of the Nez Perces ¢ nes Lv oe ¢€ 1 ( the ¢ ind ) ved i t 
menced open hostilities upon the whites or are ntrating their f - | a! roamed at j ‘ the G nment ft vho 
that purpose, 14 ae le that ‘ wh ' 
. red tl! whites iers it all is i 
In concluding he says: alk suadail weal ; : ‘ to O ‘ 
. ‘ Ait . USt 
The regular force now in the country I,do not consider sufficient for t I ht night of February 22. 1856. wv iJ ( 
tection of the settlers and the chast ent of the Indian lelay is r se ' Silas r ar 
decisive steps must be taken immediately. 1 sound slumber, they wer A A 
By this time the war was general, and had extended to Southe: neha eal ; 
d d going to the « opened : 


Oregon and along the coast. The major-general commanding the forces ean Sete 
on the Pacific reported to the General-in-Chief of the United States "eer beta 














| . " . ed ¢ ‘ + > 
Army as follows: His terror — seeps ; e 
. ‘ to 1 ni irms the falling and 1 f her L hus- 
In Washington Territory there appears to be an extensive combinat } In vain el bons 1 with +] 1 for 
hostile tribes, which a check unfortunats ly given to Brevet Major Hallet 7 bal 1 Vain she struggpieda : ’ ees 
® small command may possibly cause to extend yet to other trib I ! 4 moment more and s ‘ p 1 her 
Yakimas, Walla Wailas, Klikitats, Des Chutes, and Cayusas are d¢ tless tt laughter and tender infant nd ty to be 1 or she 
arms. They have been excited by fears at seeing their country rapidly - ‘ th O 
up with settlers and miners, Jest their fate shall be like that of the Ca , =< ead ‘ 
Indians, and hope to exterminate the whites at ablow. * * * Itwill n their becs and, amid her supp t 
safe to move any more of the troops from their present positions, but I sha! « peals, massacred in her presen 
deavor to avoid the necessity of recognizing volunteers in the I » the 2 f it ie tn the ¢ 5 —_ 
service, ; = 
GOVERNMENT NEGLECTS TO PROTECT. the tot ) mie k, and there that horrid t and 
} ' ’ 
The department commander of the Pacific was at that time General | ' r agonizing gaze the house th dearest tr n 
earth were all burned to ashes and cinders. TI hapr was 


John E. Wool. The memorial of the Oregon Legislature to this Con ; s 

gress represents that in no other Indian war on the Pacific coast, and | ¢=ded—its joys forever gone! Barefooted and in her night-robe she 
in a few if any others elsewhere in the past half century, have there | ™&r hed the weary hours toward her place of captivity. Each dwell- 
been any near comparison of the number of Indians engaged that there long their pathway was set on fire, property destroyed, and when 
were in the war of 1855-56 in Oregon and Washington Territories. | the defenseless inhabitants were at home they were surprised and suf- 
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| I tion oft r 
d ‘ 1 46 | 3 viv-sett l I 
: > we . : ; 13 Indians of t] 
J ril d a mortal wound upon 
the f Het 1 ] rm his family, and vat 
the t | l da has ly ed him within l 
barred the d d there, wh l y dying, he instructed them how 
to load and a rifle. M Harris } vely held the foe in « 
‘ id r for ¢ verance, which after twenty-four hours 
hay a t > volunt ho came to rescue tl 
periled settler Burying her dead, they hurried from the scene 
had barely ] l out « wl Indians emerged from t 
ambush, near by, and burned t! rand barns, and destroyed 
and carried off the most valuable of the property on the farm. ‘The 
hei {f Mary A. Harris are also before Congress. They too ask fo1 
justice! I have not the time to narrate to the country the numerous 
other instan of frontier suffering. It is along list. But the strug- 


eles are over; victims are at rest, and the survivors will soon fol- 


low. 
rh, : rielair , Ae ’ : r wl. » +} a ne } 
he unyielding and desperate courage displayed by the Indians, the 
murderous atrocities committed, their well-organized and equipped 
condition, their numbers and discipline for a long time made the re- 
sult an uncertain one. The Gover nt slowly came to the rescue, 
although the brave volunteeers organized from among the settlers had 
already turned the tide of battle, and the close was reached of a strug- 


gle which had become famed over the nation, and which for heroic da: 
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ing, individual gallantry. bitter sacrifices, and tremendous losses in 
proportion to the people involved is seldom equaled in the great co 


fiiets which have taken place in America in the struggle for the suprem- 
il inhabitants of the country. 
ir sad histories and their great 





acy of the white race over the aborigit 
Hostilities of | 
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ter years have also the 


IT MUST PAY THE DAMAGES, 

Eastern Representatives have in the past utterly failed to comprehend 
the justness of these claims for indemnity on the part of the Government, 
and occasional relief has been granted with a reluctant and sparing hand; 
but we nowcherish a hope that with the light of the accumulated testi- 
mony before us payments will be made for all depredations by In- 
dians in States or Territories and that a more just as well as generous 
sentiment will prevail. The Government is able to pay these claims; 
it has guarantied to do it; they are just and worthy; and the long- 
established law and good conscience too all demand that further delays 
should cease and an honorable adjustment be had, and thereby the in- 
tegrity of the nation maintained, while even-handed justice is at last 
done to its deserving and long-waiting citizens. 


Pension Bills. 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. COURTLAND ©. MATSON, 


OF INDIANA, 


< 


EPRESENTATIVES, 


ne 


In THE HOUSE oF I 


' 


Saturday, July 28, 1888 


Mr. MATSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to make some statements relating to pension 
matters in a very plain way. 

Che subject is one of interest to all the people, made so by the very 
large and increasing expenditures in that direction, and is of peculiar 
interest and importance to those who are now, and to others who hope 


to be, beneficiaries of our very liberal system. 





sreat number of new propositions have been urged upon Congress. 

I shall not undertake to enumerate them, nor toeven suggest the scope 

of their provisions. It is enough to say that they are divisible into two 

classes—those which undertake to remedy and correct the inequalities 

= injustice of existing laws, and those which propose additional pen- 
ons. 


| Congress at the opening of thissession. I wish here to read the section 





| not the result of their own vicious habits or gross car 


ENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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the Grand Army of the Republic met at St. Louis, Mo., and the sub- 
ect was then carefully and thoughtfully considered. A bill w 
ned which, in the judgmentof that body, would obviate the ol 


tions made by the President in his veto message, and it was urged upon 





onjec- 








he vetoed bill relating to dependent soldiers, and also the section 


t 
of the bill submitted by the Grand Army relating to the same subject. 
A econd section of the vetoed bill is in the following language: 

2. That all persons who served three months or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States in any war in which the United States has 
ged, and who have been honorably discharged therefrom, and who 

lor physical disabi 
lessness, which i 
tates them for the performance of labor in such a degree as to render them un- 
able to earn a support, and who are dependent upon their daily labor for sup- 
port, shall, upon making due proof of the fact according to such rulesand regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide in pursuance of this act, be 
placed on the list of invalid pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to 
receive, for such total inability to procure their subsistence by daily labor, $ 
per month; and such pension shall commence from the date of the filing of t! 
application in the Pension Office, upon proof that the disability then existed, 
and continue during the existence of the same in the degree herein provided : 
Provided, That persons who are now receiving pensions under existing laws, 





been eng: 
are now or who may hereafter be suffering from ment 

























or whose claims are pending in the Pension Office, may, by appli ation to the 
Commissioner of Pensions, in such forms as he may prescribe, receive the bene 
fits of this act; but nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to allow 
more than one pension at the same time to the same person, or pension to c 
mence prior to the passage of this act: And provided further, That rank in the 
service shall not be considered in applications filed thereunder, 

The second section of the Grand Army bill reads as follows: 

Sc. 2, That all persons who served three months or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion, and who 
have been honorably discharged therefrom, and who are now or may hereafter 
be suffering from mental! or physical disability, not the result of their own vi- 
cious habits, which totally incapacitates them for the performance of manual 
labor, shall, upon making due proof of the fact according tosuch rulesand reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of 
invalid pensioners of the United States, and beentitled to receive $12 per month; 
and such pension shall commence from the date of the filing of the application 
in the Pension Office, after the passage of this act, upon proof that the disability 
then existed, and shall continue during the existence of the same in the degree 
herein specified: Provided, That persons who are now receiving pensions under 
existing laws, or whose claims are pending in the Pension Office, may, by ap- 

lication to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may prescribe, 
receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent any pensioner thereunder from prosecuting his claim and 
receiving his pension under any other general or special act: Provided, however 
That no person shall receive more than one pension for the same period: And 
provided further, That rank in the service shall not be considered in applications 
filed thereunder. 

A comparison will readily demonstrate the only substantial difference 
between these two sections to be that the condition of dependence is 
eliminated from the Grand Army bill; and that great and most im- 
portant of all soldier organizations manifestly arrived at the deliberate 
conclusion that with the dependent condition out of it, it could not be 
reasonably opposed by any one. 

This Grand Army bill passed the Senate on the 8th day of March, 
1888, but with the insertion of these words as a condition upon which 
a pension could be obtained: ‘‘and who are without adequate means 
of self-support,’’ so that the bill was made by the Senate almost in 
identical language the bill which had been vetoed by the President. 
And thus it came tothe House and was there referred to the Committe: 
on Invalid Pensions, of which I have the honor to be chairman. A 
majority of that committee reported to the House a substitute for th1 
proposition, which I wish here to read, and is in this language: 
itary or navai service in any wat 



































That all persons who have served in the mi 





in which the United States has been engaged, and who have been he norably 
dischargedtherefrom, and who are now or who may hereafter be sufferin; 
n 





mental or physical disability, not the result of their own vicious habits, 
totally incapacitates them for the performance of manual labor, shall, 
making due proof of these facts, according to such rules and regulations as t 
Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid pen- 
sioners of the United States and be entitled to receive a pension at the rate per 
month of 1 cent for each day’s service in the military or naval service of th 
United States during any of the wars in which the United States has been en- 
gaged, and all persons who have served as aforesaid, and have been honorab!s 
discharged as aforesaid, and are now sixty-two years of age shall also be ent 
tled to be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners 13 aforesaid and paid ap 
sion for and during their natural lives at the rate aforesaid; and all other per- 
sons who have served as aforesaid and have been discharged as aforesaid, and 
who are not of the age of sixty-two years, shall, upon becoming of the age of 
sixty-two years, be entitled to be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners as 
aforesaid, and paid a pension from and after that period, for and during their 
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And now, 
nent of arrears | 
at the thought o 


the future of t 
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in premiums to the bondholders, that 


no on nearly or quite enough to pay this just 
debt to thé so of the country. The value of the bulk of our 
bonds was by a simple resolution once increased so that they became 
ol a greater i t! 1 before of all the cost of arrears paid or pr 
posed. Having submitted to that, do you believe that this great peo 
ple will hesitate to justify this payment to their defenders ? 

I have reported this great measure of relief in both Congresses pri 


to thisone. I abide by n 
ings of my heart 


iy judgment now, and I follow the prompt- 
that has always been in sympathy with the just de 
mands of my I have left undone that I could do 
to promote this and other measures of pension legislation. And if an) 
gentleman can suggest anything that I can do to further this measure 
that I have not done I will be obliged to him, and if he can suggest 
any thing that I can do on the floor of this House since I havé reported 
these bills and put them in the hands of the House that he has notthe 
same power to do, I shall feel further obliged to him. 

What is the history of your party, my Kepublican friends, upon the 
question of a repeal of the acts of limitation of 1879? At Chicago, on 
the 5th day of June, 1884, your party in national convention assem 
bled gave to the country a declaration of principles and from that I 
quote the following: 


comrades. nothing 





The Republican party pledges itself to the repeal of the limitation contained 
in the arrears acts of 1379, so that all invalid soldiers shall share alike, and their 
pensions shall begin with the date of disability or discharge, and not with the 
date of application. 


Here is a distinct, emphatic, and most solemn promise from the 
highest authority in your party to the support of this proposition. 
Irom that moment to this the Republican partv has had a working 
majority in the Senate of the United States, and its committees are in 
the control of that party, and yet not a single step has been taken in 
that body to carry out this important pledge to the soldiers. Such 
legislation can as well originate in the Senate as in the House, and 
you will hear loud claims for legislation that has originated there. 
Other pension measures have passed the Senate, and some have had 
frequent consideration, but this one has not only not passed, but has 
never even been reported to the Senate, although one at least of the 
Senators from my own State [Mr. VOORHEES] has introduced the meas 
ure, and probably other Senators have also. 

[sut upon one occasion, and that just one week after the solemn 
promise of the party made at Chicago, when an amendment intended 
to accomplish this great object was offered on another pension bill 
then being considered, under the leadership of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHN SHERMAN | it was stricken down never to rise again. 
In the course of debate upon this proposition Senator SHERMAN then 
said, and | quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 68, page 
5050: 

I think a pension ought to commence when the application is filed; t 
the true principle, and I shall vote for that. 


} 


at 
ne 


it is 


And upon the same subject he said: 
The quotation of a political platform will not change my views. 


Many other specific promises of this kind relating to arrears and other 
pension matters have been made in State and local Republican plat- 
forms, and how faithfully they have been kept the record of the United 
States Senate, where that party has held undisputed control, will truth- 
fully attest. 

I fearlessly assert, Mr. Chairman, that the whole history of politics 
in this country does not Supply so glaring a case of hypocrisy and in- 
consistency as is shown by the record of the Republicans upon this 
question, and to which I have invited the attention of the House and 
the country. 

On the 12th of last month the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR] said in a speech to this House that it would not do to point 
out what had been done for the soldiers under a Democratic adminis- 
tration; that the record of what had been done was not what was de- 
manded, and that no promises were held out to them for the future in 
the recent Democratic national platform. 
so it only shows that their disappointment arises from the fact that 
they have been taught to rely upon the promises of the Democratic 
party. 

But even the distinguished gentleman from Ohio will not assert 
that they could rely upon the resolves of his party after it has made 
such a record upon this question of arrears, and the party at its recent 
national convention seemed to recognize the futility of attempting to 
deceive them further, and carefully abstained from any specific prom- 
ises to the soldier in its national platform of this year. 

But really, Mr. Chairman, I submit that a record of substantial 
benefits accomplished under Democratic rule will be much more sat- 
isfactory than a record of fulsome promises, recklessly disregarded by 
the Republicans, and believing that the honest and deserving ex- 
soldiers of the Republic desire to know what has been done, and are 
willing to make up their judgments upon the records of the two par- 
ties. I submit here a succinct and clear statement, which gives a 





That may be true, and if 
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omparison of the administration of the Pension Office for three yearg 
under the administration of each party. , 

These figures are taken from the official records and have been sup- 
plied to me by the honorable Com Pensions, and show the 
work of that oflice for the last three years under Republican rule and 
he sueceeding three years of the trol of that office by the present 

st Democrat, Gencral John C. Black, 
ppointed by President Cleveland in the ea t days of his adminis- 
tration, and since then that great trust. 
And to accompany this as a part of the work of a Democratic admin- 
stration [ submit a statement showing the acts of the present great 
hief Executive in his approval of general and special pension leg 
ion. Isubmit it to the House, to the people, and particularly to 
the ex-soldiers as proof, and the best possible proof, of the friendliness 
f a Democratic President and his administration. 

Oratory appeals to passion and to prejudice, and the high-sounding 

resolutions of political conventions are not to be compared to the great 
cts set out in this statement. ‘They need no comment; they speak 
for themselves, and are enough to set at rest the fears that some polit- 
ical alarmist may try to awaken for partisan purposes and for use ina 
hard-fought campaign. Look at these figures and find in them any 
evidence of the unfriendliness which political opponents are so free 
to charge. It is easy to make the charge, but where is the proof 
of it? 
And I ask your attention in this connection to the work of the special 
examination division, a statement of which is given for the last two 
years under the Republicans and the first two years under the Demo- 
crats, and the striking fact that it cost about four times as much to ex- 
amine @ case in the first period than it did in the last. More than 
that, where is the charge of any partisan use of their places under this 
administration? ‘There is no whisper from any source of sucha charge, 
while it was shown by an investigation near the close of the Forty- 
eighth Congress that in the campaign of 1884 this corps of officers was 
used largely for political work, and the worst outrages upon the rights 
of the claimants were perpetrated by these sworn officers of the law in 
order to secure the ends of the Republican party, by whose favor they 
were placed in office. I attach tomy remarks the statement from which 
I have quoted and mark it exhibit ‘‘A.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I would have been glad, if I had time, to have called 
attention to other matters of interest to the ex-soldiers of the Repub- 
lic, but I can say in a word that all the measures recommended and 
urged by the Grand Army of the Republic have been reported to the 
{ouse and are now upon the Calendars for itsaction. Let me suggest 
that whatever defects there may be in the pension laws are the legacies 
of Republican rule. No party during or since the civil war has had 
the power to enact any law except the Republican party. From the 
ith of March, 1861, to the 4th of March, 1875, there was undisputed 
sway; and again from the 4th of March, 1881, to the 4th of March, 
1883, there was a Kepublican majority in both branches of Congres 
and a Republican President was in the executive chair. 

At no time since the 4th of March, 1861, has the Demecratie party 
been charged with the full responsibility of Government. ‘The 
ulous rates given in some cases where the fractions of a cent are com- 


puted, and of which my distinguished colleague General Hovey saw 
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missioner of 
con 


ible, liberal, patriotic, and earn ol 
continuously administering 


! 
isia- 


ny 


ridic- 


fit on the floor of this House recently to complain so bitterly, are tl 
results of laws enacted while the Republican party had full control of 
the Government. When he holds these up to the contempt he is sim- 


ply displaying the wrongs done to the soldiers by his own party. 
Oneother subject, Mr. Chairman, andIamdone. Muchhasbeensaid 
and some bitterness manifested toward the President on account of 
vetoes of private pension bills. ‘There is room for a difference of 0] 
ion upon many of these bills, but there is no reason for the abt 
hostile criticism of the Chief Executive so freely indulged in. ‘They 
allege that the tone of his messages is unkind and unfriendly t 
soldiers. I denyit. I have stood in a relation to this matter to 
able to know the feelings of the President, and to ascertain t 
that he has given the subjects of our legislation the most thought! 
conscientious, and deliberate study. He is required by the Const 
tion which he hassworn to preserve, protect, and defend, to eith: 
prove every bill which has passed Congress or to return it with h 
jections to the House in which it originated. 
His objections in cases of private pension bills read very much 
the adverse reports of the Pension Committees of both Houses of ( 
gress. If gentlemen who indulge in these harsh criticisms ot! 
President will glance at the adverse reports made to the Senate 
the House, many of them made by Republicans, they will fi: 
same tone of expression, kind of language, adverse to the claimant 
his case necessarily, which they denounce in the President’s vet 
When a question is submitted for decision and the judgment is adv: 
the reasons for the decision upon the facts can not be put in a way 
be agreeable to the claimant, and the President is required by the 
stitution to give his reasons. B's 
Recently I saw in the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette of the «4 
instant an article severely condemning the President for one ot ! 
vetoes, upon the ground that he had advertised a major, who had served 
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honorably, as a drunkard, 1 had vetoed his bill upon that g 
if you care to look at t se reports made to Cong ess, I t 
you to House Report 22 rty-ninth Congress, made by m 
Republican friend and co rue upon the Committee on In : 
sious, the constant and sincere champion of the rights and int 
his comrades upon the floor of the House and elsewhere, Maj. | 
MORRILL, of Kansas, in which he advertised John | 1, a * 
not a major, it is true, in the same way; and he did just rht. | — 
he could do nothing else, having found in that the ground ot 
verse decision. ; 
And so the President in the discharge of his duty. not 
or ill-will towards the claimant, but with a desire to do his du 
tates the facts upon which he founded his objections. Ichallengea 
of his loud accusers to show any single instance in which he has anim 
verted unnecessarily against the claimant. When this wholesale char 
is made, ask for the specification. Let the case be cited, and the facts 
and the criticism go together. 
All this is for political effect and is intended by those who resort t 
it to make Republicans out of Democratic ex-soldiers, and to get th 
votes in the coming election upon a false issue and in which there is no 
politics, and I say it in all kindness, the soldier-citizen that has no 
more political principle than to allow his vote to be controlled by 
paltry considerations, such base and unfounded appeals to his prejud 
will make a better Republican than he ever was a Democrat I 
The fair-minded and intelligent survivors of our late civil war who 
stood on the side of the Union must well understand this specious and | liseal y 
deceitful appeal, and I repeat for the purpose of emphasis that th tsemeae gl 
may be room for a difference of opinion upon some of these vetoed | 
but there is no ground for the reckless charge made by political oppo i 
nents for the purpose of appealing to the passions and prejudices of the | 
ex-soldiers, 
I also wish to publish with my remarks some statements showing t 
rapid increase of both the nuntber and the rates of pensions paid in th 
State of Indiana. This, too, comes from an official source, and is at 
tested by the indorsement of the gallant soldier and efficient offic t 
Col. Charles A. Zollinger, pension agent at Indianapolis 
Read the record I give you, taken from the oflicial files, and say upon | M 
your consciences whether this has been an administration friendly to 
the ex-Union soldiers, when it shows a more rapid increase towards Li! mo 
erality than was ever known before in the history of the Governmen 
I leave it for the fair consideration of those who are willing to be just. | ™4 
The Democratic party and its present administration need hay 2 | 
fear of the judgment of the impartial historian upon this subject, n 
upon any of the great steps it has taken in the direction of reform for 
the benefit of the whole people. Now 
EXHIBIT A, . a 
LAST THREE YEARS OF DUDLEY S ADMINISTRATION a por 
Claims admitted, fiscal year 188 
Original 
Inerease........ 2 
Miscellaneous 
Total 
Claims admitted, fiscal year 1884 - 
Original........ i 
Increase,,...... 
Miscellaneous 2 
Total. : 
Claims admitted, fiscal year 1885 y 
Original............ pineheseenten 
INCTEASE .......00...... 
Miscellaneous......... 
i icanhrtbntinsnsaesee ses 
Grand total, claims admitted for three years eves 19] 
FIRST THREE YEARS OF EBLACK’S ADMINISTRATI 


Claims admitted, fisca] year 1886 


INN ndenkcbaeuscreeseseee 
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Claims admitted fiscal year 1887: 
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Department of Acri 





495 
OF MISSISSI Py 
vy 
y I+ 
iN 1 LLOUSE O} RE! rTATIVES, 
u7 : ay 01 200 
n t al A 
he H > hay yr under consideration the bill (H. R. 8191) to enlarge the 
powers fut of the Department of Agriculture, and to create an Execu 
Department to be known as the Department of A ulture— 


Mr. STOCK DALE said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration undertakes to accom- 





plish the desire of a very large portion of the American people. Its 

purpose, as I believe, is animated by the highest patriotism and good 

tatesmanship. I believe the interest of the whole people demand its 
. 


passage, and Id ‘sire to occupy a few moments in remarks upon it. 
I will address myself briefly t 





to some of the objections that seem to 
I ) prevent this bill becoming a law. 

It is said that the proposed legislation is in favor of a class, and i 
therefore obnoxious to the Constitution and the spirit of the Ameri 
theory of government. If it be true that to pass this bill into a Jay 








will be legislating in the interests of one class of American citiz and 
not of the whole people, it would be to me a fatal objection, for I r 

gard that sort of legislation as unwarranted by the Constitution and 
opposed to the spirit of American institutions. We have had far too 


much of that sort of legislation. 

I do not regard this bill as inaugurating any new feature of legis] 
tion. This Government has had a Bureau of Agriculture for ye 
and I do not know of objection having been made to its establishmen 








| or maintenance on constitutional grounds. 





There is no new principle announced here. The effect of this bill, 
it shall become a law, will be simply to take up the Bureau of Agri 


| culture and extend and enlarge its capacity and powers and advance it 


to a more dignified place in the machinery of the Government—to make 
it a coequal branch with other Departments in the Administration 
to advance agriculture from a dependency to a power, with a Cabine 


| minister to preside over it, subordinate only to the President of the 


United States—not so much to give it dignity and importance, as 


| some of the friends of the bill suggest, and to which the gentleman 
| from Alabama [Mr. OATEs] objects, but to provide for it a habitation 


and position befitting the magnitude and dignity and importance it 


already has. 
If this be class legislation and therefore unconstitutional, our dut 
clear, and requires us to repeal the law creating the Bureau of A 


is 


| riculture. 


But is it class legislation at all? We have the Departments of 


Navy and of War, each one composed of a separate and distinct 


| of people, small in number, under separate government, educa 


trained at Government expense for those Departments. Each i 
plete, absolute despotism withinthe Republic. They certainly are « 
a class separate and distinct, but not such a class asis contemplated \ 


we speak of class legislation. They are a class of people selected 








| trained to their profession and used for the good of the whole p 


And the same may be said of the other Departments. 
The provisions of this bill do not propose to organize the azri 
ists of this country into an organization, but to provide for a de} 
roperly constructed, oflicered, and manned, whose special du 
} ye to advance and foster i develop the great scier 
ricul’ .re for the amelioration and ation of the Ameri I 
and I might add civilization and Christianity as well, for itis in} 
to be read that in aj] countries and in all ages the purest stat 
come out of the agricultural classes, and the purest religious sentime! 
exist 3 there. § 
Just as it is the duty of the War and Navy Departments to advar 
the science of war and gunnery up into the very vanguard of s 
and knowledge and invention in that line, that the people may be p 
tected in their liberties and property and the Government guard 
against possible danger of attack. As it is the duty of the Post-O 
Department to know and adopt all the mo killful appliances fo1 
convenience of the people and to facilitate business transactions. 
As it is the duty of the Treasury Department to manage the fi 
of the Government, so as to keep them ona sound | 3, and at 
same time employ all the improved methods of this » to fi 
exchanges. 
As it is of the Department of Justice to be careful to sce that t 























rights and liberties of the people are protected at home, and of t 
Department of State to see that they are respected abroad. ; 
It may be said that these Departments are not classes of people 1) 
the sense meant in the law; that each Department, while compose 
ofa distinct class of persons, is under the control of the Governmen' 
and used for the good of the whole people. To which I assent, and 
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staple commodities of the intry I 
no other agency than the ti rof té 
converge at New York. Go, then, to 
growing commercial metropolis of the 


lionaire can only guess what 
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legislation tosimply provide a department whose duty 
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| tled and paid under these general statutes without 


to vance this great science from which is drawn the very 

! tem the only source from which the finances of 
the ce can be supplied, the very source of existence itself to both 
yp ( ment. There is not a human being on the continent 
whe t vitally interested in the progress of agriculture—the work- | 
the poor far more than the rich. Abundant food crops 

} | happiness to every household, while scarcity pine hes 


a4 


none are beyond its reach. 
ob } 


| direct from the Treasury of such claims 


| 


and enslaved son of Ja ame the governor of all | 
I his skill in the development and management of her 
s. Canaan journeyed to his feet to obtain that in 

All the nations bowed before him because he had 
corn 

ricl Pharaoh gave all the honor of that management to his ‘‘sec- 
ret { iculture’’ and said unto his people, ‘‘Go unto Joseph, and 
what ith unto you, do.’’ 

Phe o ion that it will create a new office and more officers, and 
in 1 expenses of the Government, is a very small matter in 
CO rison to its importance. A few thousand dollars a year for the 
he ent of the food productions of the country is insignifi- 
‘ 

enough money saved from the proposed expenditures 
for ent and extravagant city government of Washington to 
det \ditional expenses of the department over the expenses of 
the ! will vote for this bill with the religious belief that I 
vot t of my constituents and of all the people. 


Indian Depredation Claims. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SYMES, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN ruk Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 21, 1888, 
On t! to provide for the adjudiation and payment of claims 
arising from Indian depredations. 

M: i! id 

M1 KI his bill seems to present the only practicable rem- 
edy { ettling and paying the long-delayed liability of the Govern- 
ment in rd to these claims, The liability to pay these claims has 
been a | by the United States just as legally and solemnly as the 
paym< ny other class of indebtedness. The United States is as 
legally aud honorably bound to settle and pay this class of claims as 
to pay | United States bonds that have been issued. 

Ly t] of May 19, 1796, section 14, first Statutes at Large, 472, 
it is } (that such claims should be presented and settled under 
the di: the President of the United States. That is, the 
claim to be examined into by agents, proof taken, etc. The act 
then p 

And 1can time— 

That ring the time of examination and settlement— 
in resp: to the property so taken, stolen, or destroyed, the United States 
guaranty the party injured an eventual indemnification; provided always 
that ifs ed party, his representative, attorney, or agent shall in any way 


the provisions of this act by seeking or attempting to obtain pri- 
on or revenge he shall forfeit all claim upon the United States for 


cat 


violate 
vate satisi 
such indem 

The act further provided— 

That the President may deduct the sums found due for property taken or de- 
stroyed by the Indians out of any annuity which the United States are bound 
to pay to the tribe 

The object of this legislation is plain to be seen. The Government 
solemnly guarantied to indemnify citizens from any loss or destruction 
of property or injury from the Indians, but provided that such right 
to payment from the Government for damages should be forfeited if 
the party sought to recover his losses by reprisal or revenge. ‘This was 
the only way peace could be maintained on the frontier, and continual 
Indian wars prevented. Different acts also provided for settling and 
paying dny claims for property lost or destroyed by the Indians on ac- 
count of the acts of white men. 

These provisions of law are substantially re-enacted in the act of 
March 3, 1799, section 14, 1 Statutes at Large, 747; also in the act of 
March 30, 1802, section 14, 2 Statutes at Large, 143, and also in the 
act of June 30, 1834, section 17, 4 Statutes at Large, 731. The last 
act provided, further 

And if the nation or tribe to which such Indians may belong receive an an- 
nuity from the United States, such claim shall at the next payment of the annu- 
ity be deducted therefrom and paid to the party injured; and if no annuity is 
paid 





payable to any such nation or tribe, then the amount of the claim shall be 
trom the Treasury of the United States, 
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This last act of 1834 authorized the President to order such claims 
paid direct from the Treasury after they had amined and the 
amount found due by special agents of the These act 
continued in force until 1859. In the mean time some claims were set 


pri- 


been e> 
Government. 
any Spe ial or 
vate bills being passed by Congress: 
The act of February 28, 
modified the act of June 


tion 8, 11 Stat 


1834, so far as 


1859, se ites at Large, 421, 
to prevent the payment 
that is, the act of 1834 was 
so modified, that unless there were annuities due the Indians out of 
which the President could direct such claims to be paid, it was neces 
sary to apply to Congress for special appropriations to pay them. 

This act of 1859 did not repeal the provisions herein above quoted, 
found in all the acts passed before 1859, by which the Government as- 
1 guarantied indemnification for all property taken or de- 


30 


sumed and 
stroyed by Indians; but it only modified the act of 1834 so as to pre- 
vent a direct payment out of the Treasury after the claim had been 
settled and audited, and the amount found due under the direction 
of the President, without resorting to Congress for a special appropria- 
tion for such purpose. 

This act of 1859 has been misunderstood by many. It has been 
claimed under its provisions that the Government did not any longer 
assume indemnification to all citizens for loss or destruction of prop- 
erty by Indians. The Government kas, since 1796, specially guaran- 
tied indemnification in all cases. But since 1859 it has been neces- 
sary to ask Congress for appropriations for the payment of these claims. 

By the provisions of a joint resolution of June 25, 1860, 12 Statuts 
Large, 120, the act of 1859 was modified so as not to apply to any 
claims which existed at the date of said act. This act had no mate: 
effect, because the Executive Department in its policy as a rule ceased 
to pay these claims, either out of annuities due to the Indians or direct 
out of the Treasury, before the act of 1859, and left it to Congress to 
make special appropriations for such purpose. 

By the act of July 15, 1870, section 4, 16 Statutes at Large, 360 
section 2098 Revised Statutes, it was provided that these Indian ce) 
redation claims should not be paid out of moneys appropriated in t 
act for annuities due to Indians, and that ne Indian depredation clai: 
should thereafter be paid until Congress should make special appro 
ation therefor. 

As stated, before the passage of this last act, the policy of the Dep 
ment had been in accordance with its provisions, and for many y 
no claims had been paid except by applying to Congress for special a; 
propriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to impress upon the House that from a review o 
this legislation the Government has since 1796 specially guarantied in 
demnity and payment to its citizens for all losses and destruction « 
property by Indians, on the condition that these citizens would not at 
tempt reprisal or revenge on their own account. But such claims bh: 
ing unliquidated, the statutes were not efficiently enforced whea t! 
could be paid directly out of the Treasury under the direction of th: 
President, and since about 1850 no claims have been paid except 
private or special bills, and a very few in that way. 

By the act of May 29, 1872, section 7, 17 Statutes at Large, 190, s: 
tions 445 and 446 Revised Statutes, the Secretary of the Interior w: 
required to publish rules and regulations for filing, examining, and 
tling these Indian depredation claims, and at the settlement to repo 
such claims to Congress to have specific appropriations made to | 
them. 

Section 2156 of the Revised Statutes provides how such claims n 
be presented to the Indian agent of the tribe committing the injur 
and under the direction of the President application shall be 1 
such tribes and payment enforced in such way as in the opinion « 
President may be proper. 

By the act of March 3, 1885, $10,000 was appropriated to be expe! 
in examining and taking testimony and reporting on these claims. 1) 
the act of May 15, 1886, $20,000 was appropriated to the Interior D 
partment to continue the examination and report on these claims. 

Most of the acts above referred to also provided for the payment | 
Indians for all property lost or destroyed by the acts or offenses of whit 
men, and how settlement and payment of such claims should be « 
forced by rules and regulations under the direction of the President, : 
provided that the Indians should not be entitled to indemnification 
payment for any injuries committed, for property lost or destroyed 
acts of white men, if the Indians should make reprisal or seek rey 
by their own acts. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has reported that under the p: 
visions of the above acts from time to time since 1850 over five tl 
sand claims have been presented to the Department, many of wh 
have been examined and reported upon, and the reports and papers s 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatiy 
The Committee on Indian Affairs have from time to time report 
number of special or private bills to pay a limited number of t 
claims. They have been unable to examine the evidence and rep 
private bills for any considerable portion of the claims. It has bee! 
tirely impracticable for the committee to report on any large nou 
of these claims with the other duties pressing upon them, but a \ 














tion ¥ h would practically result in the equitable adjudicat 
pa nt of these claims \ large number of them are very merit 
S eof th have litt made for Land- unt Fon UTES. 
su than t ta s t 1 y i 
the judicial work or ir te u ’ 
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[Indians it 1s impractica te of ( 
or Congress to perform Ol 
tribunal to adjudicate upon these cla HON. a ay. VE A ( DON m Foe. 
Mr. Speaker, the Select Committe Indian De 1 
have sented thi l Che commit unanimo recomn | ; 
} ist only pra { bh] rel 1 J Ii ( i | RK 
Lhe ll prov that the P it shal nt three com 
yners, to hold office until the close of 1391 Ss 1 commissione 
onstitute a « t, to be known { court of Indian depreda l 
claim ind ch cout ! ( L pass upon all « ( 
uuthorized to be presen 1 to mec of the Interior ‘ 
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presented to the co by petition st the facts support i tot i : 
proper evide Ch irt is to make ind reguilat to go i esot A ! 
the pract 1 presenting such cl he claimants v 31 eo 
eitl in person or by att ‘ | Un 1 States is to b eSPEA t 
sented when sary by the Attorney eral, The court is t Mr. MACDONALD t ( l é 
sider and re ipon each claim separate nd make finding Ir. SPRIN , ¢ { 
und « lu of law of the 10 t due, ete In a word, th t Mr. MACDO , t 
bunal has substantially t! irisdiction and authority of the pre } - t Ol } unds er: ed tot i 
Court of Claims appli ‘don y to Indian depredation claims. Th Cr ul n the State of Mir : 
ings and con iS} 3 ol the yurt are to be rep ted to the S et t ‘ nd cert 1 purchasers t . tt ( 
the Interior, and by the Secretary to Congress for Cor I Publie Land t { i t 
appropriations for the payment of the same bill was 1 . 
Mr. Speaker, it is thought by the committee that this tribu t ‘ f : 
be composed of three able judges with authority to have add 3 - 
testimony taken in cases where necessal d with sp | ; 
commissioners authorized to take such testimony, will result 3 Scott, ¢ 
proper judicial investigation and adjudication of th claim : S . 
justice to the Government and to the Indians and to e pe 4 
If so, no more meritorious legislation can p l by ¢ : . " 
Many poor claimants who have had their pro y destroyed 
poor widows and orphans whose husbands and fathers have been i 
dered and their property carried off or destroyed by Indians 1 s 
years ago, have filed their claims under the solemn guar ‘ 
Government that they should receive indemnification and 
but under the present system of laws there is litt ) : 
them. The Government has expended a great many t i 
in investigating these claims, and it is p ‘ thrown aw \ 
some such tribunal is created to mal ich at and ) 
findings and judgments upon the faith o h Co Ly S 
appropriations to pay the i 4 
This bill has 1 1 1 sal I t 
7 m i eile { 
eap las ym ( 
ry oft Interior upon bject 
i at the beginni ue n I had : 
much consideration. That b several othe I 
e committee and the Interi I t, and t t 
ntially asdraughted by the Interior Department, \ re] : . 
House 
The court is to find f what funds the pay: t of tl 
claims should be made; that is, whe inuities « ; ‘ 
dians or direct from the Treasury. mer reports t ; » Sage : ‘ . : 
would be impracticable to pay many ot the cl S$ out of annuities ( [ f : 
the Indians, because it would leave the Indians in want and ne mente proved ‘ TOF & r a 
Congress making additional appropriations to support them. ‘J denen eee aided tai na dene to sid een 
policy recommended is that the Government pay these claims in ac- | Dakota Railway Company,as hereinbefore stated,except so much thereof as 
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issing tl | ! j é 
{ 1 to show that } 
cind adopted 1 this H 
nt are em lied int pen 
to i 0 id that of the Com 
lic | l ‘ ie honor to be a m« ) i 
1 iollowing faet 
I ‘ 1 the Committee on | Lan 
} t ii b milar to, and 1 r t 
} 
I und le } They each referred to, and aimed to for 
all la ] had been granted to the company t! n named and 
which } een earned by that company according to the ter 
of th rant, namely, lands pertaining to the unbuilt portions of the 
several re id the land ertaining to that part of the road which 
was built er default. I should have said that one of these bills « 
braced seve ] L le portant grants. 
| con ration and discussion of the tariff prevented the consid 
1 of t lis reported by the House committee, and in the 
1 1 : . 
mean time senate passed and sent to this House for our action the 
bill 1 we tly had under consideration, and which is as fo 
7 | ‘ 7 forfe d the United States, itl 
i - sumes the 1ereto, all lands heretofore g1 t 
< y rp ition to aid in the construction of a railroad opposite 
to l cote s with the portion of any such railroad not now completed 
and in ope n, for the construction or benefit of which lands have heretofor 
been granted; and all such lands are declared to be a part of the public domain 
P. i this act shall not be construed as forfeiting the rig] : yor 
de] rrou of ny railroad company heretofore granted: A ed 
rha othing in tlis ‘ontained shall be construed as limiting the 
ranted to purchasers or settlers by ‘‘Anactto provide for the adjustment 
of d grant ide by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads and for 
the forfeiture of u rned lands, and for other purposes,” approved March 
l or as repea r altering, or amending said act, nor as in any manner affect 
‘ iction in favor of any purchaser against his grantor 
or brenc ovenants of title: And provided further, That nothing herein 
‘ t ve construed to except from forfeiture that portion of the grant 
ma by “‘An act making a grantof alternate sections of the public lands to the 
M an to aid in the construction of certain railroads in said State, 
und f other OSes vpproved June 3, 1856, or acts amendatory thereof, con- 
ferred ‘ ite of Michigan on the Marquette and Ontonagon Railroad Com 
p 5 i ‘ LA n said State. 
ll cases where persons are in possession of any of the lands 
ect any such grant and hereby resumed by and restored to the United 
State written contract with, or license from, the State or corpora- 





tion to which such grant was made, or its assignees, executed in good faith prior 


to Ja ‘ “6, they shall be entitled to purehase the same from the United 











States : iantities not exceeding )acres to any ore such person, at the rate 
of pera iny time within two years from the passage of this act, and 
on maki : proofs and payment to receive patents therefor: Provided 





ere parties, persons, or corporations, with the permission 
of such State or corporation, or its assignees, are in the possession of, and have 
made improvements upon, any of the lands hereby resumed and restored and 
are not entitled to enter the same under the provisions of this act, such parties, 
: porations shall have six months in whieh to remove any grow- 
ing crop and within which time they shall also be entitled to remove all byjld- 
ings and other movable improvements from said lands: And provided fur 
That the pro ons of this section shall not apply to any lands situate in t 
State of lowa, on which any person, in good faith, has made, or asserted the 
right to make, a pre-emption or homestead settlement. 
hat if it shall be found that any lands heretofore granted to the 
cifie Railroad Company and so resumed by the United States and 
domain lie north of the line known as the “ Harrison 
irawn from Wallula, Wash., easterly to the southeast corner 














North 





ine peing at 
of the northeast one-fourth of the southeast quarter of section 27, in tow: 
north, of range 37 east, of the Willamette meridian; all persons who h 
uired in good faith the title of the Northern Pacifie Railroad Company t 
portion of said lands prior to July 1, 1885, or who at said date were in possession 
of any portion of said lands or had improved the same, claiming the same 
under written contract with said company, ex ited in good faith, or their heir 
or ass *,as the case may be, shall be entitled to purchase the lands so ac- 
quired, possessed, or improved, from the United States, at any time prior to the 
expiration of one year after it shall be finally determined that such lands are 
restored to the public domain by the provisions of this act, at the rate of $2.50 
per acre, and to receive patents therefor upon proof before the proper land of- 
fiee of the fact of such acquisition, possession. or imprevement, and payment 
therefor, without limitation as to quantity; Provided, That the rights of way 
and riparian rights heretofore attempted to be conveyed to the city of Portland, 
in the State of Oregon, by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company and the Cen- 
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Sec. 6. The price of the even sections of the public lands not reserved within 
the limits of the portions of the several grauts | i Ll wit ith 
1its of all grants or portions of gran here fore forfeited lof l 
hereby and heretofore forteited, is hereby fixed at $1.25 per act 
s 7. That section 5 of anact entitled “An act grant of lands to t Ss 
of lowa in alternate sections, to aid in the construction of a railroad in sa 
State approved May 12, 1864, and s ion 7 of an act entitled “‘An act exter: 
ing the time for the completion of certain la t railroads in the States of 
Minnesota and Iowa, and for other purposes, coved March 3, 1855; and als 
section 5 of an act entitled ‘‘An t making an add ial grant of lands tot 
State of ssota in alternate sections, to aid in the construction of railroa 
n said approved July 4, | so far as said sections are applica 
inds ¢ ed within the indemnity limits of said grants nd the samea 
reby, repealed; and so much of the provisions of section 4 of aun act approved 
ine 2, 1864, and entitled “‘An act to amend an act ent d ‘An t mak 
int of lands to the State of Iowa, in alte sections, to aid in the construe- 
tion of certain railroads in said State,’ appr May 15, 1856,” be, and the same 





he Interior to ré« 
granted limits 


itioned in said act of June 2, 1864, or the act to which the s: 





¥, repealed so far as they require the S cretary 
serve any lands but the odd sections within the primary or 
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Sec. 8. That all actual settlers on any ofthe p -lan the I 
da affected by the grants, who made actual s ement ly « and 
after the time limited in the granting act for constru < r 





and before May 1, 1888, shall have the right to perfect.their entr 
under the homestead or pre-emption laws: Provided, That the ti 
described in the act entitled ist 





*An act granting lands to the Stat 
and Florida to aid inthe construction of certain lines of railway said Stat 
approved the 17th of May, 1856, which lies adjacent to the part of the lines « 
railroad built under and in pursuance of f I 


ie act of the State of Florida ent 
An act to eneourage a liberal system of internal improvements in the S 

















Florida,” approved Januar , 1855, within the time limited by Congress in 
granting act, and which were granted to any of the said companies by the Le 
ture of the State of Florida in accordance with said act of Congress, and 





held by purchase in good faith from said companies, made before the ye 
’ ‘med to such purchasers: Provided, That a mortgage or } 
lands by any ot eaid companies shall not be considered as a sal 
»urpose of this act. 
Sec. 9. That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first secti 
this act, or when any lands relinquished to, ¥ se resumed by, t 
United States from grants for railroad purposes, heret | te 
Michigan, have heretofore been disposed of by the proper oflicers of the Un 
States, under color of the public-land laws, or under State selections in M 
in confirmed by: the Secretary of the Interior where the consideration receis 
t erefor is still retained by the Government, the right and title of all pers 
ling or claiming under such disposals shall be, and is hereby, confirm« 
Provided, however, That where the original cash purchasers are the present ow! 
ers this act shall be operative to confirm the title only of such said cash pu 
chasers as the Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied have purchased wit! 
out fraud and in the belief that they were thereby obtaining valid title from th¢ 
United States. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to ¢onfirm 
any sales or entries of lands, or any tractinany such State sel ction, upo Ww h 
there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on the Ist day of May 
1883, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United States, and all st 
pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 

On considering this Senate bill our Committee on Public Land 
found that its effect would be to declarea forfeiture to the United Stat 
of a portion of the grants which are understood to be claimed and con 
trolled by the following named railroad companies mentioned in c 
nection therewith: 

AS ‘ . ; : ‘ | P nant Iwir 
First. The Florida Railroad Company; that part of the grant lyi 
between Plant City and Tampa, and that portion of the Cedar Keys 
branch of said road lying between Waldo and Cedar Keys, a distan 

of 20 miles of railroad, now unconstructed. 

Second. The Tennessee and Coosa Railroad Company; that part 0 

‘ " : a ER ae 
the grant from Gadsden to Guntersville, Ala., a distance of 36 mil 
unconstructed. : 
; , ; ¥ re ‘ “oT 
Third. The Coosa and Chattanooga Railroad Company; that part oi 
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Sec. 3. That all bona fix : : 
hereby permitted and author to acquit e to not ex« ling 
each case as a homestead, under and pursuant to the laws relating 
in making final proof of sux homestead the settler shall be allowed 
time he has already resided upon and cultivated the same, and if such set 
not entitled to the benefits of homestead law he or she shal! have the 
right to enter the tract settled on, not exceeding 160 acres, at $1 25 per acre, 











ed upon our substitute and refused to concur in it, and the matter 
is now in the hand mimittee of conference 

In view of these fac lam justified in doubting that my constitu- 
ents—a large number of whom ate vitally interested—will get any re- 
lief through this general forfeiture bill which we have passed; and by 
the more pec init dd of this bill atte uipting to secure rt lief for 
them 

Th ny exp ition for now urging this bill to forfeit certain | 
lands granted to the Hastings and Dakota Railway Company. 

s will be seen | reference to the report of the committee, the 
principal facts upon which they based their recommendation of the 
passage of this bill are as follows: 

1. ‘The act of Congress making‘this grant was approved July 4, 1866 
(14 Statutes, 87 ind was entitled An act making an additional 
grant of lands to the State of Minnesota in alternate sections to aid in 

he construction of railroads in said State;’’ and it granted these lands 
‘jor a railroad from Hastings, through the counties of Dakota, Scott, 


Carver, and McLeod, to sxch point on the western boundary of the 


State as the Legislature of the State might determine,’’ every alternate | 


section of land designated by odd numbers, to the amount of five alter- 
nate sections per mile on each side of said road. 

” 
shall be subject to the disposal of the Legislature of Minnesota, for the 
purposes aforesaid, and no other;’’ and the manner and terms upon 
which they were to be disposed of were prescribed by section 4 of that 
granting act, which is as follows: 


Src, 4, And be it further enacted, That the lands hereby granted shall be dis- 
posed of by said State for the purpose aforementioned only and in the manner 
following after stating how lands shall be selected and certified: Provided, 


That if said roads are 
this grant the said lands hereby granted 
United States 


not completed within ten years from the acceptance of 
and not patented shall revert to the 

It will therefore be seen that this grant was made with the express 
reservation that this road should be completed in ten years from the 


date of the acceptance of the grant by the State, and that if not, all of 


the lands not patented to the company would ipso facto ‘‘revert to the 


United States.”’ 
3. The grant was accepted by the State of Minnesota, by an act of 
the Legislature thereof, approved March 7, 1867; and by the same act 


the aforementioved grant of lands was transferred to the railroad com- 
pany then known as ‘‘the Hastings, Minnesota River and Red River 
of the North Railroad Company,”’ and (section 2) ‘‘subject to the pro- 


Visions therein couiained and of the act of Congress aforesaid.’’ 
4. Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 


approved March 9, 1867, the name of said last-mentioned railroad com- 
pany was changed to that of the ** Hastings and Dakota Railway Com- 
pany.’”’ 

5. The definite location of the route of this railroad was made June 
1867. It extended from Hastings on the east to Ortonville on the 
western boundary of the State, and is located through the counties ot 
Dakota, Scott, Carver, McLeod, Renville, Chippewa, Swift, and Big 
Stone, a distance of 202 miles. 

6. The road was only completed to Glencoe (the county-seat of 
McLeod County), a distance of only 74 miles, within the time fixed by 
the granting act, leaving the company in default as to the remaining 
128 miles, 
7. Atter it reached Glencoe, which was in 18 the company failed 
to construct any more of this railroad for several years, and during 
that time Glencoe was its western terminus. 

8. After this company neglected and failed to bnildits railroad be- 
yond Glencoe, and during the years that Glencoe was its western ter- 
minus, the public came to the conclusion that the aforementioned act 
of Congress meant what it said, and that all lands not patented to it on 
or before March 7, 1876, ‘‘ reverted to the United States,’’ and that 
the same were subject to settlement and entry under the public land 
laws of the United States; and in accordance with that conclusion a 
great many citizens of the United States did locate and settle upon the 
above mentioned granted lands coterminus to the then uncompleted 
portion of said railroad, with a view to acquiring title to the same un 
der our public-land laws. 

9, That this company has eived and will by this bill have con- 
firmed to it much more than the amount of lands to which it was en- 
titled for the 74 miles of its road which were completed in time, and in 
fact nearly all it would get under the grant if no forfeiture was declared. 

lor the 74 miles of railroad which it built within the time prescribed 
by the grant it was entitled to 473,000 acres, and it has had patented 
to it $12,771, which by the terms of the grant can not be forfeited be- 
cause patented. 


oF 


~” 


dor, 


ré 


+Y 


In addition to this, this company has assumed to own and has sold 
and disposed of thousands of acres more than enough to make up the 
473,000; which sales this bill, to prevent innocent purchasers, with- 
out notice by actual occupancy, from being wronged, proposes to con- 
firm. 

Bear in mind that after this company had built its road from Hast- 


i 


ings to Glencoe, a d 


stance of 74 miles, it suspended operations for sev- 
eral years and ignored entirely its obligations under the grant; that, 
having so suspended the further building of its road and allowed the 


[It was also provided (insection3) ‘‘that the lands hereby granted | 


i 


| the bill shall apply to the lands not patented. 
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time within which it was to construct it to expire, many persons, be- 
lieving that, in consequence of its failure to build in time, ali lands 
‘‘not patented reverted to the United States,’”’ settled upon the sam 
as homestead settlers and have ever since resided thereon, and have been 
anxiously waiting for their titles to be contirmed by Congress 1 the 
Department. 

Another important fact, found and reported by the committee, is as 
follows: 

10. About the time of the construction of this railroad from Glen- . 
coe to the western boundary of the State (in the year 1880) this com- 
pany disposed of its railroad, right of way, and all else, except these 


lands, to another railroad company, the ‘‘ Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company,’’ and has never operated any part of that rail- 
road since; and because of its having thus disposed of all but the lands, 
it has been adjudged by the supreme court of the State of Minnesota to 
have forfeited its charter and is required to wind up its affairs, which 
it is now doing. 

The law of the case is also fully set forth in that report. Now, I re- 
spectfully but earnestly submit that the rights and claims of these set- 5 
tlers are entitled to the serious and favorable consideration of Congress, 
and that in their interest this bill onght to pass. 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIND. I notice that one of the amendments suggested is that 
Now, as a matter 
of fact, these lands are not patented; they are certified to the State for 
the benefit of the railroad company, and I would suggest to my col- 
league that he substitute the words ‘‘ not certified to the State’’ in lieu } 
of the words embodied in the bill. ‘* Not patented’’ may possibly be j 
construed to mean the same thing, but if the other is substituted there 
ean be no question. 

Mr. MACDONALD. We came to the conclusion that it was neces- 
sary to limit the forfeiture to lands ‘‘not patented,’’ that being the 
terms of the grant. ‘This is necessary to respect the rights of the rail- f 
road company. My colleague must labor under a misapprehension, 
for to substitute the words ‘‘not certified to the State,’’ in place of 
‘‘not patented,’ would so limit it as to render the bill practically 
valueless. We claim that this forfeiture extends to lands certified as 
well as not certified to the State. I think that for all purposes the E 
bill in its present form is better. F 

I demand the previous question upon the bill and amendments. 

The previous question was ordered; under the operation of which the 
amendments recommended by the committee were adopted. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 


Indian Depredation Claims. 


SPEECH 


HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 21, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. to provide 
adjudication and payment of claims arising out of Indian depredation 

Mr. JOSEPH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise to support this bill because I consider it a be 
ginning of justice to the people of New Mexico, as well as to thie citi- i 
zens of all the Western States and Territories, justice which 
long denied them through the absolute indifference of Congress. 
measure in itself is imperfect, but Iam willing to support it, notwith- 
standing its many imperfections, because it is the first step in lon 
delayed relief. But I can not letthe bill be passed by the House with- . 
out putting on record some statement of its imperfections, in the h 
that before it becomes a law it will receive such amendments as v 
enable it to accomplish its objects, the relief of Congress from 
pressure of in lividual claims and justice to the long-suffering cl 


Saturday, 


has been f 


rr} 
bis 


ants. 
JURISDICLIION OF REJECTED CLAIMS. 

After granting jurisdiction to the court, the. bill proceeds to 
a large part of that jurisdiction by these words: 

The aforesaid court shall not consider any claim which has been he 4 
rejected by any Department or oflicer of the Government authorized by | ; 
adjudicate the same, 

It is well known that the rulings of the Department of the Inte 
upon Indian depredation claims have been exceedingly strict and tech! 
cal, and that many claims established by legal evidence in the m 
conclusive manner have been rejected by the Indian Department upon 


technical grounds. This bill proposes to say to these claimants that 


y 





ee en ee ne ee ee ee a 


Che question has been often discussed wl 


tat n exists pt ‘ventl the presentation ol Ind 1 depre ut 
The Department of the h or has recently held that any 
presented within three years of the depredation is barred, 
former administrations a different view was held rh 
contained such a limitation, but that n ) 
tion 2156 of the Revised Statutes, which cont ns nos l 
It is the opinion of able lawyers who ha <amined this « 
no limitation exists, but I think the new court ought not 
barrassed at the outset by any such questions. Congress s 
the new court a plain, clear law for its guidan » that it< 
at once to the disposition of claims presented to i 


There is no justice in a statute of limitations upon « 
court. The remedy given by | amounted 
nothing in cases for Indian dep Claimants have 
ileged to file their claims with tment of the Inte 


have these claims considered, all 
no appropriations have been made tocarry 





reported to Conger 


hese allowances 


and an examination by the Indian department has been 


than a mere formality. Under these circu: 


whose property has been taken or destroye¢ 

















ceases not been willing to waste their time and mon n prey 
claims and presenting proof in their suppor In « 1 
many claims, as justly founded as those on iile in i 
ment, have never been presented Under these i 
be the greatest injustice to open the doo tl : 
which have been presel ed to the Interior Depart: i i 
doors to equally just claims which have never been pt 
Government has first discouraged cl from pre 
claims, and by th s bill as amended propos to di I 
those presented and those not present d 

The Committee on Indian Depredation Cla 
the bill should contain the follow ! 

1 cle I ge the liabil { < 
$ pres at ' 
is recomimendat I dt 
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correctly,on any fair construction of the term “‘ to find 
iran Lhe discretion ’’ he seems to find in the exercise of 
| \ on the part ol the Postmaster-General. 
Ir. BINGHAM. You will find in every utterance in th« te and 
itter in t House that it is a discretionary power. 
r. DUC ERY Ah, Mr Speaker, does the gentleman vo to the de- 
] 1 Cor cy 
‘\GHAM. Go on a little further and read the modifying 
Ir, DOCKERY Does the gentleman go to the debates in Congress 
construction of a plain proposition which declares the meaning 
he ph authorized and directed?’’ Directed todo what? To 
wt with American-built and regist § for the transporta- 
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ted States mails tosuch ports insuch countries as in his 
| best subserve the interest of the postal service. 

The gentleman is quoting from the Senate amen 
ubmitted an amendmentto which I have directed my re- 
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| \ I am glad it has *‘ two barrels.’’ 
Ir. DOCKERY.. It seems that it was framed with the idea of 
iing either ‘‘gwineorcomin.’’ |Laughter.| The Senate amend- 
Was ]} ips not expected to be received with favor by the House, 
therefore find our friend from Pennsylvania offering this meas- 
I not read it, as my time is limited. 
BINGHAM. You had better read it, because it is a good propo- 
' ’ } 4 9 } ’ : 
Dor Ri} [ will do so, as the gentleman requests it. 
ef it service between the United States and Central and 
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lo promote the purposes of this appropriation the Postmaster- 
zed and dire d to contract with American built and 
i ps for the transportation of United States mails to such 
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lines. The ire twent rs plying between 
the ports of the United States and Central and South America and the 
West Indies. ‘These are the countries named in the Senate amend- 
ment, and my friend from Pennsylvania has also included by his a1 1- 
ment the lines to Australasia, Japan, and the Sandwich Islands 

who ARI FICIARI 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I have n an opportunity to ascertain what 


number of addition yuld be brought within the provisions of 
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this amendment, ive examined the original proposition as 
comes from the Senate, and I desire that the House should know tl 
beneficiaries under that legislation. 
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Let us see whether or 1 ak and struggling corpo ’ 
entitled by reason of this fact ideration and to the bounty 
of the Government. Under the Senate amendment, from which our 
friends of the other side on the committee have run away, twenty Amer- 
ican lines plying to foreign p¢ ‘luded. 
total ist on their outward voyages of 
eived during that time, under 1 present law 
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1.57. e Senate amend: 


gives them $546,758 for a service that last year cost the United Sta 
$39,381.57; or, in other words, thev are to receive $507,376.43 in ex 





of the compensation received for like vices during the fiscal year 
ended. 

Now, who are these beneficiaries? The Pacific Steam-ship ¢ 
pany, running from San Francisco to Panama, entitl 


$129,600 of the $546,000. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman all 
Mr. DOCKERY. Not just now. 

The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company would also be entitled to « 
pensation for services rendered by its line from New York to Aspin 
to the amount of $76,000. To st » plainly, Mr. §} 
the $546,758 that would be ex] 1e Senate amendm 
the American lines now running from the United States to the cou 
named the Pacific Mail um-ship Company would receive $205,' 
or nearly one-half the entiresum. My friend from Pennsylvania, 
the amendment h 
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in this country. [Laughter.] Sir, 

udice whatever in this discussion. Mr. Gould has his rights un 
law, and so far as my vot affect the result they shall be 
tained; but I am not willit to give to Mr. Gould or to any « 
the public money unless the general interests of the whole } 


will be subserved by so doing. 


INTERFERES WITH POSTAL SERVICE, 


Mr. Speaker, I apprehend that it will not be seriously conteaded that 
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i ( lines results f ith t that they carry but littl 
n r the ¢ ni fi i i compe it 1 to tl if l 
lin I ) n rt I rate « é p 1 < l 
exp wd int t of the in 1 weight of mail. 

| t and just basis of compensatior it the gent 
I 1 | Mr. BiInecn t] in the nend! sul 
mit t ithes unendment—departs from th 
unive vhich ob in the con t of private afl 
and } ty rather th l tem of ‘‘ equivalent ‘ 
at on. 

In all De if the Government compel 1 is predicated on 
the basis o ee tually rendered Che ¢ ernment ought to pay 
for what it gets and not a dollar in excess. 

Mr. BINGHAM. You do it under the law of 1858, under which you 
are operating now. You leave the discretion to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and he gives full sea and inland postage to American v Is three 
times as much as he gives to foreign vessels. 


Mr. DOCKERY. ‘The gentleman did not quite catch my point. I 
was saying that the basis of compensation ought to be the service act- 
ually rendered to the Government, and if the law authorizes such com- 
pensation to the American lines as the gentleman speaks of it is because 
of the service they render to the Government and a desire to discrim- 
inate in their favor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
in their favor 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam heartily in favor of discriminating in favor 
of American steam-ships. The compensation for carrying the mails is 
ample, and if there exists any just ground for complaint it must come 
from the foreign ship-owners. 


“es 


That is right—because of a desire to discriminate 


CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF MERCHANT MARINE, 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us come to the point atissue. If thissubsidy 
proposed by the Senate amendmentor by the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania will have the effect of stimulating the organ- 
ization of new lines of ocean steamers, I would ask the gentleman to 
explain why it is that American lines are not now plying between New 
York an’! European ports? Under the law, as we have shown, they 
would receive $1.36, $1.47, and $1.75 per mile for carrying the mails of 
the Government on each outward voyage; and if the compensation pro- 
posed in the Senate amendment ($1) is adequate to build up our mer- 
chant marine, and is designed for that purpose, why should there be 
any necessity for the amount suggested in this amendment, when under 
the law, as it has stood on the statute-books since 1878, there isa basis 
of compensation which realizes more for them than this subsidy ? 

Mr. Speaker, I again desire to emphasize the real point at issue—why 
is it, in view of the statement I have just made and which can not be 
successfully controverted, that American lines are not now doing bus- 
iness between New York and European ports? The answer is plain— 
because it does not pay. In the analysis of the question the next thing 
to be considered is why does it not pay? It is evident they can not 
afford to construct lines even when they receive $1.75 per mile for carry- 
ing mails, which is 75 cents more than the amount submitted by the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. TheSenate amendment relates to lines to Central, 
South American, and West India ports. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania only emphasizes the situation which to-day confronts us upon 
the ocean. If we are to re-establish the American merchant marine, 
it ought to be under laws general and uniform in their operations, so 
that the American flag would again respond to the breezes of every sea 


as it did in the olden time when our ships carried 75 per cent. of the | 


commerce of the United States. 

‘The Senate amendment is a feeble attempt to revive our carrying 
trade to South America and the West Indies, and in considering it the 
inguiry naturally suggests itself, why is it that with liberal mail com- 
pensation for the trans-Atlantic steamers and with abundant commerce, 


ports? The further inquiry logically follows, if with abundant commer- 
cial material awaiting transportation, and with liberal mail compensa- 
tion already authorized, American lines can not successfully carry our 
trans-Atlantic commerce, what reason have we toexpect that the meager 
amount carried by the Senate amendment will accomplish the purpose 
for which it is claimed to be intended? It is evident that Americans 
have relinquished the ocean carrying trade because it is not profitable. 
Now, let us investigate this question for a moment and endeavor to as- 
certain the reason why it is not profitable. 

Mr. BINGHAM rose. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to complete my statement before yielding 
to further interruptions. 

Why does it not pay? I will notattempt to enumerate all the causes 
which have led to the decline of our carrving trade upon the ocean, 
but the principal causes may be briefly summarized: 

First, it has declined because under the present law the American 
ship-owner is compelled to pay from $100,000 to $150,000 more for a 
ship than the foreign ship-owner, 

Mr. COX. Now you have got it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Second, it has declined because the daily operat- 
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| commerce is at present carried in American bottoms. 
American lines are not now plying between New York and European | 











ing ex r sof an American ship are fj 1 25 to 3d per cent. greater 
t » tl of the f ivr hip, the « erence being accounted for j 
ome I re by 1 l vages ] to Ame en 

Mr. FUNSTO I me ood for tl 

Mr. DOCKI Y [ did i vtch itement of the cent! 

Mr. FUNSTON as th no t to find with t 
that we pay high es to our la I 

Mr. DOCKERY. We are agreed to that point. 


vhf 


Mr. FUNSTON.,. It is all righ 

Mr. DOCKERY. If we except the pauper 1 
be warranted in the statement that nen upon fore 
poorest paid laborers in 


lis 


Ale 


yf India, I would 


mm vessels are the 


tl abor « 
the world. They are poorly paid, because as 
arule they are a shiftless and irresponsible class of people, managed 
and controlled with extreme difficulty, and with no place they can call 
‘*home,’’ they ‘‘tramp’’ from port to port around the world. 

But to continue, our merchant marine has declined for the further 
reason that in addition to the increased cost of American vessels and 
their daily operating expenses, foreign governments have granted large 
subsidies to their steam-ship lines, 

These three causes have driven American ships from the high seas. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of these causes which I have briefly summar- 
ized, let us consider the remedy, if there be a practicable one—as I 
shall assume that every American citizen is earnestly desirous of the 
restoration of our carrying trade upon theocean, How can it be accom- 
plished? If this desirable result is to be attained, it must be reached 
first by the repeal of all laws which prohibit the American ship-owner 
from purchasing or constructing his ship as cheaply as do ship-owners 
of other countries. If this action is not proposed, the increased cost of ; 
the American ship must be made good to the American ship-owner by f 
an appropriation from the public Treasury. 

Again, the American ship-owner must be compensated by an appro- 
priation from the Treasury for the excess of the operating expenses of 
his vessel over those of a foreign vessel. Then, Mr. Speaker, after 
having met these two conditions, we must appropriate a sufficient sum 
in the form of a subsidy to meet the subsidies granted by foreign coun- 
tries. When we have done this we shall have placed American steam- 
ship lines upon an equal footing with foreign lines, so that they can 
successfully compete for the carrying trade of the world. 

The remedy is heroic perhaps, but at this time it seems to be tho 
only practical solution of the difficulties surrounding us. Ifthe state- 
ment be true, then it remains for Congress and the country to determine 
whether they are willing to make this enormous expenditure for the 


| purpose of rehabilitating and re-establishing the American merchant 


marine. I confess frankly, Mr. Speaker, that I am not willing to at- 
tempt a restoration of the carrying trade to American vessels by the 
vast expenditure which the logic of the situation seems to require. 

A great deal has been said by way of explaining the decline of our 
carrying trade. Prior to 1860 75 per cent. of the commerce of this 
country was carried in American bottoms; but at this time with twice 
the commerce we then had American ships carry but 15 per cent. of 
and why? Simply because the Americans have relinquished the carry- 
ing trade. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The war did that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Not at all. The gentleman from Maine | 
DINGLEY] who sits just in front of the gentleman showed a few days 
ago that the decline in our shipping interests began six years helore 
the war, and the percentage of decline during that period was quite 
pronounced. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, but during the four years of the war that per- 
centage largely increased. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That statement is quite correct, but twenty-five 
years have elapsed since the close of the war; and while we have re- 
built the ‘‘ waste places’’ in other directions, this decline has steadily 
continued until, as I stated a moment ago, only 15 per cent. of our 
Our sea-faring 
men have relinquished the sea, because that pursuit is no longer profit- 
able. ‘fhe sturdy young men who grow up in the State of my friend, 
the distinguished ex-governor of Maine {| Mr. DINGLEY], instead oi 
going to sea in a business arduous and dangerous, and with a meager 
compensation, have gone into other pursuits yielding more satisfactory 
returns. 

Many of them have followed Mr. Greeley’s advice and 
West’’—to Kansas, Missouri, and other States where, under our gen- 
erous laws, they are permitted to possess themselves of 160 acres of the 
public domain; and so long, Mr. Speaker, as we continue to peop 
this continent and build up and develop its resources so long will t! 
hardy young men of New England continue to migrate to the great 
West rather than go out to sea. 

The increased facilities for transportation developed during the last 
quarter of a century have materially assisted in turning the ti le « 
emigration to the West and Southwest. 

Prior to 1860 it was not soeasy to ‘‘go West.’? To the youn 
upon the Atlantic seaboard it wasa ‘‘ far-off country,’’ as my frie nd fi 
Ohio [Mr. ButrERWoRTH ], who does me the honor to hear me, we?! 
knows. 

Mr. Speaker, I can remember quite well myself when the emigrant 
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American shipping; but [ have nform is t ‘ 1 that policy | 4 i ia : in controvert 
reason why the men of Maine an tts do not now t tness of that stateme ? dot t he wv irom 
ships if they want them. There i 10uld not |t is 1% to 1277 the I 1 States Gor t paid P 7 647 
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said. He says that ship-building is not profitable, and I am ene a a in, é; alae ee 
that the statement is correct. —_ ; , 
The Senator further says: BINGHA) oe 
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; ; : ; [r. DOCKERY. 1 reply to i 
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because it is not becoming that Congress should be held up here and fustigated | State irankly that I have madea very thorough e 
and castigated for unpatriotic frugality in failing to making the necessary appro- | tion and as yet have failed to reach any satisfact »as 


priations, whereby we are unable to secure our share in the millions of South | , 
American commerce. The reasons why we do not have South American c: Mee 
merce is because we do not attempt to sell them the things they want to buy. | Mr. DINGLEY rose. 


o be able to suggest a remedy. 
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Mr. Dot KY i do not like to aces t tim » kindly offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia, as he has other uses for I willon 

ia lew word 

{ desire to say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that this question is of 
su ist moment to our people that it ought to challenge the imme- 


diate attention of the Committee on Merchant Marine charged with the 
luty under the rules of the House of considering the whole question, 


and it ought not to appear under the questionable guise of a *‘ rider’’ on 


an appropriation bill We should approach its consideration, not ina 


pirit of | anship, but actuated by aspirit of patriotism, based upon 
sound business principles. Let us intelligently survey the whole field 
remove the causes which hinder and impede our prog- 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly sympathize with every gentleman on this 
floor who desires to see the flag of our country once more a familiar 
sight upon all the waters of the globe and the American Republic no 
longer an inferior power upon the high seas; but I say to you, gentle- 
men, you can not permanently restore it by subsidies, or if it is ac- 
complished in that way, instead of $450,000 or $800,000—the meager 
sums you propose—there must bean annual appropriation of from five 






to eight million dollars to compensate American ship-owners for the 
differences to which I have adverted. 

Sir, lam not wedded to any particular theory or policy which looks 
to a restoration of American commerce to American ships, but ‘‘ strug- 


fling in the way’’ in the honest effort to reach the best methods to 
accomplish this result, I shall hail with joy the hour when American 
prowess shall again be restored upon the seas. [Applause. ] 


HON. JOSEPH M. CAREY, 
OF WYOMING, 


rHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 18, 1888. 





The House ng in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R, 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in re} »t r nue— 

Mr. CAREY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It must be evident to every one that speeches have 


not and will not affect the vote on any one of the various propositions 


presented in this bill. I desire to call attention only to a few of the | 
s : 
i 


industries of Wyoming Territory, which, if they should not be entirely 
destroyed, would be seriously embarrassed should the Mills bill be- 
come a law. 
n and now an honored member of this House—the gen- 
ennsylvania [ Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY], then in the 
ble manhood—was for a few months a sojourner in the 
own as the Laramie Pl: Wyoming Territor 
ived in a log house within the Fort Sanders military 
1 sight and under protection of the military post a town 
rveyed, and after the Western custom called a city, 
aram this particular time ‘‘the city’? was a village of log 
cabins and board shanties, with a population of a few hundred people 
only. It had been made a county seat, and Jndge KELLEY delivered 





; 





the address at the laying of the corner-stone of one of the first court- 
houses erected in the Territory. On that beautiful summer day, he, 
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mer ho, with their families, would constitute 4,000 of our populat 
i need not inform you how these important enterprises have been } 
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country 
With these articles} ected, asthey are nae I sent tariff, and with > 
immediate prospect of immediate hosti ction by Congress, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we w d soon have a population of 15,000—about treble our 


present size. 


In this connection I desire to read a letter from a very intelligent 
entleman, Clifford Pemberton, jr., the general agent of the Laramie 
Chemical Works. It is to the point, and isa strong argument why the 
reductions of the duties on soda and soda products should not be made. 
The letter is somewhat lengthy, but its contents will justify the spa 
it will occupy: 


LARAMIE CHEMICAL WorRKS, Laramie, Wyo., July 2, 1 


DEAR Str: Replying to your valued favor of late date, I beg leave to Ja} 
fore you the following information regarding the manufacture of soda products 
rom the natural deposits of Wyoming Territory: 

For the past four years we have been engaged in working up the natu 
soda from the soda lakes near Laramie and overcoming one after another th« 
many difficulties of the processes. As there are no other like deposits in for 
eign countries, our work was slow and difficult, as all the information obtain- 
able was confined to what is known as the Le Blane process, a part of which is 
in operation at our works, but the proper process adapted to our requirements 
was only learned after years of experiment and the investment of considerable 
capital, 

Our works, as they are to-day, represent an invest 
give employment to one hundred to one hundred and fifty men. Our products 
are caustic soda, soda-ash, sal-soda, pure Glauber’s salts, dehydrated Glauber 
salts (or salt-cake), and concentrated lye, and we have the capacity to su; 
the Western markets from Chicago to San Francisco. Our produ f 
ready sale in the various markets, the quality being fully equal to that of 
eign goods, although at times we have found it necessary to make a dis 
in price in order to remove the prejudice in favor of English goods, 

The great item of cost in our manufacture is that of labor. The total 
one of our products, caustie soda, is made up of the cost of the raw soda, whi 
is very small, the cost of , limestone, and labor; and the labor cost is sev 
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ent of about $300,000 and 




































eral times as great as the sum ofall other expenses and mate: : rh ‘ 
tional labor cost in comparison with that of our competitors, who a a 
the alkali manufacturers of England, is as follows: To our yard ‘ 

nary unskilled labor we pay $1.80 per day, or $10.80 per week, w! I 1 
competitor pays but 14 and 16 shillings per week, equal to %.50and S. 
furnace-men we pay $2.60 per shift, or $16.20 per week, against $6 paid 


nes, England, for the same work. 
hese prices paid to our labor are not excessive for this pa 
nor are they high in comparison with the wages that skilled labor: 
the East; but in comparison with English labor it will be noticed that the 
more than double. This difference in cost 
to compete with the alkali manufacturers « 
on soda products are retained. 
Our position with regard to this co 


Pio} . : 
»f labor makes it impossible 
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of 
f England unless our present 





etition can best be illustrated by 




















the change that has taken place in the selling pr of caustic soda in t 
ver market 

In December last we began offering our caustic s nt! ketand: 
several large sales at the price of er 100 pounds Lust f76per 
strength, this price having been agreed upon as being 5 per « v they 





at which foreign caustic soda coulk 
of caustic soda of the same strengt! 

ket, is only $3.30 per 100 pounds, our last sales having bee 
a reduction of over 20 per cent. from the price of eight 





ve laid down at Denver 1@ pr 
n the same quantities and in the same ma 
it this f 


it 


























This reduction can be attributed to but o1 ranuf 
ers are confident of the pass » of the 3 he d 
caustic soda one-half cent per pound, and a retic t 
disadvantage, selling in the Denver mark« re 
cent per pound less than they ean obtain for the same goods in Liverp 
figures to substantiate this statement are as follows: 

Present cost of 76 per cent. caustic soda per ton in Liverpool 
pounds, which equals a cost per 100 pounds of $1.75; present « 
pound, $1; freight to New York, 15 shillings and 10 per cent. 17 « 
to Denver (cheapest route), 90 cents; making a total cost of the root 
at Denver of $3.82 per 100 pounds, against a selling price of 35,.30—ai 
loss of 52 cents per 100 pounds to the English n ‘ 

Without the present duties on soda products the na 1 soda dep« 3 






country will never be developed. During the past w years wor! 


















done on the soda lakes of California, at Owen’s Lake, at the soda marshes 
Schurz, Nev., at Ragtown, Nev., and at Salt Lake City, Utah, in ad on to 
work on our own soda lakes, and thousands of tons of product, mainly sal-s 
soda-ash, and salt-cake, have been placed on the markets, The manufact 





salt-cake and soda-ash will soon be begun at Gill’s Lakes, on the Cheyenne 
Northern Railroad, and doubiless before long the extensive Dupont Lakes in 
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placesin the Territory are ally inexhaust | 
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pense of handling and the transp ition from the of d 
the place of manufactur 

rhe present duty on sulphate o : 0 per < 
This bill proposes to put it on the free-list. The rate « 
caustic soda is now $20 per ton. This bill places it also on 
list. Various other products of soda are to be p n 
the duties are to be materially reduced 

It is not difficult to that the passage of the 1 
industry, or the Am 1 WOrK i lust take Lnglish Ww 
his labor. 


1¢ manufacture of glass in the Territory of Wyomi: 


come a great industry; its cost may be measured also by the 


interest on the capital invested in the works. Soda, sand, 1 
and fuel are found in inexhaustible quantities and of good q 
5 the same localities for the production of glass re are onl 
factories in the extreme West. Nearly all the glass lin th 
States and Territories is of foreign manufacture. The press 
can be paid and the g! sold cheaper than it is possible for t 
can manufacturer, owing to the high price of 1: r and t: 
in the United ut to sell his product 
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commend a comparison between the con me! LY 
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truction of Amer rail: should be 1 Ar 
In American furt 1 mi nd t Amer l 
wages should be paid at ever tep from th ining of the « 


to the laying of the tracks. The Western and inland f 
a market at home. His cereals will 1 tand inland transy 
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f ( i Louis over either of the s £ trunk liz ( l 
I 1.4 pee ‘ town l city « importance through v ch 
! wit | le tothe 1 n cturing estal hments | 

"ND the p te which ha I ea home market fe 
1 prod t empleo nt for tl tisan, and cust 
{ the wa f the int On the main line of the Union | 
Railroad and ont lin if the Northwestern and Burlington system 
I roa ! p l their t I my ‘Territory, there are greaf 
opportunit j the establishment of manufactories forthe translorr 
ing of the raw materials there found so varied and abundant into those 
products demanded by the great agricultural districts east of us. 

Much is said of the commerce of Great Britain under free trade. How 
Insignilicant is itin comparison with the great inland trade of the States 


and Territories of the United States, which is eight times 
the entire export and import trade of Great Britain. There is ad 
mand in our own country for 75 percent. of all our manufactured prod- 


create } 
greater than 





NGRESSTION mMOAR 
Lv i ry) SSLON A L R Ky ORD. 
‘ ‘ l or: d it ‘ ' natter + the 
may | to! ) 
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i ) era 
it I { icve | to 
] 1 j i ’ hil t t \ i ¢ t int t succession of plat- 
rms Ss: and ’ I par 1 I requisite embank- 
ts b i >t n 
i re on why ric ur e wh ( be { ted only on I vel 
ure is that, also unlike wheat, it is not a product of land alone, or 
of Jand and the occasional moisture that d by dew and rain, 
but demands as essentials to its growth and perfection both land and 
water, and for most of its growth the latter ele 1ent in enormous quan- 


ucts, and of all our agricultural products Jess than 10 per cent. has to | 


find a foreign market. ‘The great growth and the continued prosperity 
of this country, I believe, are largely attributable to the system of Amer- 
ican defense of our labor and industries against the cheap labor and in- 
dustries of foreign countries. Wages in the United States averaging 


so much higher than those of the Old World have enabled our working- | absolute essential for a good vield of rice 


| require far more labor than any other of the cereals. 


men, with the practice of economy and industry, to at least provide 
for themselves and those dependent upon them a good support in com- 
fortable homes. 
a people largely independent of the rest of the world. 

In all the arid region of the United States, especially in Wyomin 
Territory, nature has spread with a bountiful hand those raw ma- 
terials which have done so much to make us great as a manufactur- 
i I believe, Mr. Chairman, that Wyoming, with some help 
from the nation to reclaim her valleys that they may be brought 
into bearing, with the continuance of the American system, that the 
products of her great grazing fields may be protected, and that her iron, 
coal, copper, lead, soda, and oil fields may be developed, will within 


or 
ny 


Ing p ople. 








the life of some of us furnish homes and employment for at least a mill- 
ion ol p ople. 
Rice. 
And yet hat iil to our laboring classes are laws to keep the Chinese 
f ana le practically unhindere as some of you propose, the products of 
i ch ’ theirs 
* 
Mi n not raise the requirements of living,the rates of pay of the Asiatic 
r to the wi vail inour land; but God forbid that we should 
ipttod r standa living and of wages down to theirs, or that we 
d take away the employment and the livelihood from any of our people 
to send abroad to them 


SPEECH 
HON. THEODORE $ WILKINSON, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HovUsk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesd 


imittee of the Whole on the state of 
H.R. 9051) t 


av 


, July 10, 1888. 


The House being in Cor 
having under consideration the 
the laws in relation to the rever 

Mr. WILKINSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Bread from wheat is an article of such general use 
as to be popularly called the staff of life. But if we consider the num- 
ber of lives supported by another cereal, the name belongs as well to 
rice. Wheatis the great life-supporterof the Europeans and the Ameri- 
cans. Rice fills a similar position of equal importance with the teem- 
ing multitudes of Kastern Asia 

These two cereais, wheat and rice, together, support more human be- 
ings than do all other articles of food combined. Their growth and use 
are as old as history. 

Wheat is referred to by the earliest Scriptural writers, and 

Rice has been cultivated from time immemorial in tropical countries. Ac- 
cording to Stanislaus Julien, a ceremonial ordinance was established in China 
by the Emperor Chinnung 2,800 years B. C,, in accordance with which the en 
peror sows the rice himself, while the seeds of four other kinds may be sown 
by the princes of the family.—Encyclopedia Brittanica, page 553. 


Alik 





the Union 
bill o reduce taxation 


1ue¢ 


e as these two are in the antiquity of their origin, alike in be- 


ing the great life-supporters of the earth, alike in demanding fertile 
soils, or soils made fertile for successful harvests—with these points 


in common, there are most striking points of difference between the 
two. Wheat can yield its richest harvests on the rolling prairie or the 
slant of the steep hillside. Rice—I speak of lowland rice, which 


forms the great bulk of the rice product of the world—rice, I say, can 
only thrive on level ground, and if the ground is not level naturally 


Thesystem has made us powerful as a nation and as | 
| off at will. 


| compel the use of the old-time sickle. 


i of a late date, is from $2.50 to $3.50 per barrel, or an average 0 
| per barrel‘ rough’ 





nd unfailing supply. 

IT CAN NOT THRIY WITH r IRRI I 
The fields need to 
mbankments and 
to a similar depth thre 


and the land must be level to be irrigated properly. 
be so level, or divided off into such level 
flood-gates, that the water can be spread 
out their entire extent. 

An abundant, and at nearly all times a certain, 


areas by e 





1 
yugh- 


supply of water is an 
and this is what causes it to 
It not only needs 
the water, but its necessities require complete control over it. This 
element must be under such complete control as to be put on or taken 
At certain stages of its early growth a depth of a few inches 
is just right; a depth of a few inches more will make it stretch its tiny 
stems in the endeavor to point its tender shoots above the shallow flood 
in striving after some portion of air and sunlight still. Its life then 
hangs by a slender thread, a prey to cray-fish and their kind, and when 
the utmost skill in the management of the water and the control over 
it is essential toits very existence. A few inches submerged too deep, 
and the tiny points left under too long, the plants are drowned as surely 
as human beings are who sink too long beneath the water. A letting off 
or lowering of.the water too much, a fall too fast, and the fragile stems 
are broken or fall down to be plastered fast in the ooze which does not 
letthemrise. Atthe second and last stages of its cultivation drainage is 
as necessary as irrigation. It is a prey to birds by millions in its sow- 
ing and in its ripening, at seed time and at harvest, to enemies of the 
air and enemies in the water. 

The softness of the land and the numerous embankments that are 
requisite vo hold the water to a uniform depth greatly interfere with 
and in many cases absolutely prevent, the use of reaping-machines, and 
Without taking into consider- 
ation the great expense, such as I have shown unavoidably attends the 
cultivation of this plant, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER], 
in comparing the amount of product of an acre of wheat and an acre 0 
rice, infers that there is a profit in the business of rice growing which 
the actual circumstances of the case do not warrant. That his con 
clusions are based on data insufficient, partial, and erroneous, I shall 
proceed to show. Considering one item at a time, I must dissent from 
his statement that— 

From these figures it will be seen that 
to the planter is $1.10 per bushel. 


when the rice is cleaned the net value 


In Louisiana the producer sells his rice to the miller as wheat is sold 
in other sections. ‘The millers, on account of the large number of the 
mills and the competition among them at present, pay a full price for 
what they buy, although there have been times when they have com- 


| bined in the past, and these times may and doubtless will occur in the 


future. The price in the New Orleans market, according to pape 
Il o 


’? or paddy, weighing 162 pounds. A barrel of this 
is equal to 3.6 bushels of 45 pounds each, the standard in Carolina 
and Georgia; hence the gentleman’s figures are incorrect to start on. 
Instead of being worth now $1.10 per bushel to the farmer it is wo 
to-day an average of 83} cents, and that not on the plantation or far 
but sacked and freight paid and delivered at the New Orleans market 
In a comparison of the amount produced on one acre of the two ce- 
reals a very essential item, so far as the comparative profit is consid 
ered, is 
THE 





m, 


COMPARATIVE COST OF PRODUCTION OF THE TWO CROPS. 


I am entirely within bounds when I say that the average cost of cul- 
tivation, including a fair percentage on the original outlay, is from t 


t 


| to three times as much in the case of rice as in the case of wheat, = 


one man can cultivate and harvest from two to three times as 1 
acres of wheat as he can of rice. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman pardon me to submit a qui 
tion which I wish to ask for information? How much does it cos 
raise rice ir the South? 

Mr. WILKINSON. 
done 

Mr. WARNER. I supposed so. 

Mr. WILKINSON. If the gentleman will not interrupt me I w 
endeavor to answer his question. That depends, as I was going on t¢ 


That depends very much on what has to 
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vielk 














estimate 


barrels ‘*rouch, or > bus 3: the cost per 
cost per bushel (45 pounds) of paddy or rough 
I trust that this may be a sufficiently expli 
of the gentleman from Mi u The averag 
estimated at 30 bushels to the acre din J 
highly ferti ind culti d like garde 
These esti * yield and cost will vary « 
the lengt he land s been in cultiva 
have been « l fora mi of irs be 
grasses that the pulling up of them adds larg 
tion, besides reducing the 1 Chose 
chines ean be used ean, of irse, be harveste 
others, but I think the fig i have given wv 
cost of irrigation also vari y largel At 
not rise above the surface the lands to be 
having risen, they fall bel the required | 
rH WA R ST Dd I B 

Some of the steam-pump ed in Louisiana! 
gallons per hour, and are run cor itly at th 
f very hour of tl wen u 

Mr. KELLEY. Will th ntl n pe i 
tion ? 

Mr. WILKINSON ( ] 

Mr. KELLEY Isit1 1 itu 1d 1 
the rice produced by the 1 st d 

Mr. WILKINSON. Ni rs not ti 
the upland rice is prod thout th : 
is so much Jess that ¢ equen col 
do not think that the re tres to give the « 
duction, but it is quite a ount and « 
figure in the rice product the counti 
amount produced in Louisiana, but, althoug 
rice regions, I can not now recollect \ 
rice growing in that Stats 

Mr. KELLEY. I learned in Fl n 
amining the rice-bins on » f 1 at St. ¢ 
gradually supplanting tl d process of ma 
misinformed, but that form n ] 

Mr. WILKINSON, ) la, Mr. Cha 
grown. 

Mr. KELLEY. no. 

Mr. WILKINSON. The chief and largest 
Louisiana, the Carolinas, Georgia. 

Mr. KELLEY. But—— 

Mr. WILKINSON I not, Mr 


time to interrupti 
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j } prised, Mr, ¢ ilirman, t the aut rofs } 
rt ne paraded on this floor should have found 
} full credence to assertions so utterly unsub 
tiate lL so ev his have been. 

e spoken of t | » ad valorem tariff on certain 
1 ( hedules under existing law, singlir ly cert 
} { t il tb It would b 
{ of ‘ schedules un Ww 
+ amt G2 ‘ ‘ 1 +} ent bill prope es to lower the r: 
on ‘ e item of the] It were well to recollect that t 
Wa 1 Means Committee in framing this bill have not ed ane 
to make at i law. Their duty has been not t » ruthles ly 1 
regardl is r cond in our industrial system. ‘They ha 
been charged with sectionalism in not making greater reductions in 
these schedules, but yet they have reduced decidedly the tariff on ri 
p! lth y Republican Con¢cresses, and 
HAV! LOWE! VHIT THE I ¥ rATOES [AT 
‘ I OR BAtl i 

or other ce1 ywn mostly at the North. The duty on wheat, some 
gventiemen \ Sa nominal one, and has no practical effect, yet 
I noticed tim gentleman from Minnesota | M1 


ogated on that point to have it re- 











I tor redu 
Mr. Cha I 1 to touch on another point 
i I I I I 
. . , " ’ . 
ab which so hd 1 has arisen Lhe gentleman ir 
Illinois | Mr. H says that 
For more than forty ye the schedule of rice has been found to work well 
in this count: I ns of the T ry Department have been uniform. 
Y et was first I ed to House several cargoes of rice wer 
ped t f Sa mah and other Southern ports, and this question 
‘ ra 1 in view o it fact, this question having been raised by the 
‘ the terp ion was made in the bill and an entirely 
new classif 3s presented, such as we! find presented for our adop- 
tion here 
. ~ 9: : : . . 
I have tched the tariff proceedings q ult closely. so tried 








ir as Was in my power concerning the action of the Ways 
but I now have heard for the 
No interpolation, such as is charged, 
wa room of the Waysand Means Commit 

tee and was presented to the House. ‘To verify this statement I refer 
to the language of the bill itself reported by Mr. MILus from the Ways 
and Means Committee on April 2 last. The only change that I hav 

heard of being made in this bill after itleft the committee was a change 
in the ric meal rate, restoring the old language and low- 
ering the duty from 20 to 15 per cent. As to the alleged interpolation 
the gentleman can find that the bill as first pre- 
sented to the House contains the exact language which is now under 
The bill was presented to the House by the committee un- 
one word, as the bill itself 


to keep posted as! 
and Means ¢ 


first time tl new charg 


ymmittee on these schedules; 


e made. 


made in this bill afteritleftthe 


flour and rice 


about uncle l rice, 
dispute. 
changed in that particular in one letter 01 
will show, and has remained so since 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Maynard, recommended 
a more explicit definition of the different grades of rice, ‘‘in view of the 
many questions which have heretofore arisen between importers and 
officers of the customs ’’ on that subject. 

But the gentleman from Illinois says that the present schedules have 
been found to work well for forty years, and yet he could have found 
if he had taken the trouble that disputes have risen almost without 
number on » very schedules, This matter has been a source of end 
less trouble, vexation, and cost to the Treasury Department in the very 
particular which this bill proposes to remedy in the future. The gen- 
tlenian from Illinois says the decisions of the Treasury Department 
hav en they have been directly opposite before and 
after 1877. 1 utes that this question was first raised on account 
of the arr 1 cargoes at Savannah and elsewhere since this 
bill was reported to the House, when, in point of fact, it 
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barley tlii 1 l 
is this inner skin re la 1d ul l 
] is ordinarily polished besides, as a pictu 
3 varnished aft is painted, but the polishing process, while g 
t a pleasing appearance, is not essential to its use as food. 
The milling of rice consists of several processes to which I will briefly 
refer, appending as a matter of interestin this connection the reports of 
Consul Waller and others concerning the milling of rice in Europe. 
he removal of the outer hull or husk is the first process after certain 
screenings, etc., have been undergone. ‘This hulling process is done by 
millstones set close enough only to take off the outer hull without | 
breaking the grain itself. 
The next and most difficult and expensive process is the removal of 


the inner skin or cuticle which adheres to the grain with great tenac- 
ity. This by friction, irily in pounders or mortars 

by-product of this process (being fine particles of the inner cuticle and 
also of the grain itself) is known as rice flour or bran, and is used fo 


cattle food, and the finer particles by manufacturers of face powder. 





is done ordin: 


After this process of pounding and after the bran or flour is separated ; 
| from it, it is cleaned, so far as suitability for food is concerned. With 
/ out going into the details of fanning, screening, etc., one of the last 
processes, and among the quickest and the least costly, is the process of le 


| or only nine-tenths cleaned. 





polishing. ‘This is done by brushing the rice with cylinders covered d 
with sheepskins with the woolon. This last and inexpensive proce 
gives the rice the pearly and polished appearance which makes its fin , 
ished product the most beautiful of all t The rice on which 

this last process has been omitted is virtt ‘cleaned ”’ if ‘Suny F 

ished,’’? and the widest limit a controver 1 : i 


yas to its actual condi 
could possibly justly take would be whether it was entirely clea er 








-aAned 
admitting that itis nine-tenths cleaned, set up the unreasonable de- a: 
mand that it should be classed when imported in this condition a a 
cleaned,’’ and these unreasonable demands the classification in th +), 
does not attempt to satisfy. to preserve the classificat 

avhich have been thought to be just and reasonable by repeated unbiase 


It seeks 








constructions of the law by the Treasury Department for a num u 
years. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri, prompted I believ: 
the erroneous information that has been furnished on this quest 
proposes to go much further in the reductions in these schedules t 
the Ways and Means Committee have done, but the gentleman | ~ 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] has been more ultrastill in his propositi 
He proposes to cut the tariff on ‘‘cleaned’’ rice down from 2} cents t 
one-half of 1 cent per pound, and on ‘‘ uncleaned”’ from 14 to on 
quarter of 1 cent per pound. Where is his consistency? He has dé ; 
claimed day after day about ~ 
THE CAUSE OF AMERICAN LABOR AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIE AND NOW 4 1 
TEMPTS TO STRIKE A ELOW AT BOTH, 18% 
The laborers in the rice fields of Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana 7 
a long way from Pennsylvania, it is true, but whatever benefits t! 187 
levying of a tariff brings should be received as well by them as by t! 3 
laborers in mill and mine in the gentleman’s own State. Pennsylvar :. 


is a great State, but can the gentleman not look beyond its borders ” 18) 

There are certain regions in Lower Louisiana where rice is almost t] 187 
exclusive support of the people. In these regions the farms are usual 
mall, many of the fields being not fifteen acres in area. Thes a7 
regions are the homes of a people with an industry and an energ 
which go to show that enervating lives are not necessarily bred } 





over 


ene 


Southern climes. In most cases in this region this crop is the farmer’ Bs 
ill. Upon its success depends the support of wife and children, th + = 
on.fort and happiness of fireside and of home; with its failure com 182, 


There we 


want and distress and debt to overhang the coming years. 
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] ) { (4 
1834 1.79 14 
1835 41.50 (1 I ) 
1s i , 1867 l ”) 
1&3 2 ) l 2) 11.25 
1838 7 Ls 10, 00 
1839 oo on ! ) >. 50 9.50 
1840 15 1.00 | 1871 6.75 7D 
1s41 2. 84 4.12 2 7.50 50 
1s4 00 } ; 7.00 ) 
14 1. 87 3. 6.75 10. 00 
1844 25 ( 6.50 | 4.50 
1845 rt 1.75 00 7.50 
1846 7 1.5 ». OO 7.00 
1847 > 13.75 5.50 8.00 
1848 7.75 13. 00 5. 50 7.20 
1849 oF 350 «1880 5.f 00 
1850. 2.25 LSsl 5.00 | f 
1851 2.75 > 12 1882 5 2 | 
1852 2.75 5.00 1883 4.00 
1853 3. 37 4.50 || 1884 4.50 | 
1854 4.12 4.62 1885 3. 25 5.38 
1855 2 50 >». 87 1886 3.00 5. 0O 
EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF CONSUL-GENERAL PONHAM, RELATING TO RICE IN 
INDIA, 

While exa tatistics of the production and consumption of rice in British In- 
dia are not a ble, yet enough is known to warrant me in saying that the 
quantity is very en When we take into consideration the fact that rice is 


the principal article of food with the native population of British India (esti- 








mated at 000,000), and that each adult will consume during the year about 
500 pounds of e, and that the entire population will use on the average prob- 
ably to ) pounds each, an approximate idea may be formed of the 
vast qu es of that staple food cereal which are consumed by these people, 
in fact, ‘*1 lcurry,’’ as you are probably aware, is a standard dish in this 
country v i the Enropean population also. 
METHODS OF CULTIVATION. 

Rice is « vated entire as far as [am able to learn, by the native farmers 
or ryot as they are called here 

The zemindar or landlord is often an extensive land holder, butthe tiller of the 
soil is, as a rule, the tenantofasmall patch of ground only. He plows his land 
at least twice r scratches overit) with a very rude and small East Indian plow, 





le, and costs about $1, and is constructed somew! 
plow of early times in the United States. 

Two crops of rice are raised during the year, but on the same ground. 

The ‘‘ans,’’ or early rice as it is called, is sown in the latter part of April and 
in the month of May, the time of sowing being controlled to some extent by the 
rainfall. This crop ripens and is harvested in the jatter part of the following 
August and the first part of September. 

But the principal rice crop is the one that is sown during the rainy season in 
August and September and ripens in the following December and January. 
The rainy season proper in this part of India usually extends from about the 
middle of June until the middle of October 

rhe greater p on of the rice crop in this country is pulled up and trans- 


which has but one han 
like the old fashioned 


bull-tongue 















planted (on other ground) by hand when the plant has grown to the height of 
12 or 15 inches 
This oceun ring the rainy season, and the stalks are set outinsmall bunches 





0 or 8 inches apa 





The rice cultivator depends principally upon the natural rainfall, and a drought 
isu ully followed by a failure of crops and often a famine amongst these poor 
and improvident peo; 

* oS * * * 


Besides the vast quantities of rice required for home consumption in India 


nas I have already indicated, it is also an important article of export, as the fol- 
jowing figures will show 
For the year « i March 





1887 (the latest reported),exports were as fol 






lows: Rice the hus paddy), 418,772 cewt alue,720,117rupees. Hulled rice 
26,460,500 owt valu Bi. ,USY rupees, 
The above « ris are credited as follows 
Cwt 
Bengal 5, 902, 278 
Bom bay .. 
Sindh se 


Madras 
Burma 














Principal countries to whicl 0% x 
United Kingdom cuits 
Malta.... 
Germany : ebvece enscsceccuccenscossees socces 128, 3i¢ 
Egypt ‘ : nridiionnnicmnns See 
Mauritius 1, 222, 7 
France........: senenncuaneial nie wsebiniinls a 89, 280 
ee iieduiniians igisoee 63, 597 


I notice that a few trial consienments of East Indian rice have been sent to 
the United States during th past quart rhe Government of India levies an 
export duty on rice (ht d and unbhulled) of 3 annas—a fraction over 6 cents— 
per maund 

~ * . : : * 7 
B. F. BONHAM, Consul-General, 
\TE-GENERAL, 
Calcutta, April 23, 1888, 


rRror riON AND CONSUMPTION OF RICE IN CHINA. 
|Report of Consul Jones. ] 


Rice is the chief product of the soil of China, as it is also the chief article of 
food of the people, 
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LOW-LA 
Phe low-land rice requires an abundance of water in its cultivation 3 
grown in the plaiz \ vs 
The Chinese are rather ardene than f s f s} I small 
in size, rarely more than 2 or 3 acre x t 
Pheir agricultural implements are few and simple, of the rudest and most 


primitive pattern, the same they have used for centuries, without 
rhe farmer makes up, by hard labor and constant manurir 
knowledge and the disadvantage of poor implements 

Chey use the hoe more than any other implement. It has a broad wooden 
blade, with an iron edge and a long, stout handl« it is used to dig as w is 
to break the sod by a blow. Its weight makes it effective. 

The plow is made of wood, guarded with iron, which makes a fu I 
inches deep and about as broad It is drawn by a buffalo, which is atta« a 
by a rude gearing and guided by a line through his nostril 

The harrow is a heavy stick, furnished at one end witha single row of w« n 
teeth set in a sort of frame-work of bamboo 

Cradles, scythes, and implements generally in use in 
tothe Chinese. They have no modern or labor-savin 
hulling, or thrashing rice. 

The fields, or, more correctly speaking, the plats of ground devoted to t 
cultivation of rice are separated by raised pathways, which serve the purpose 
of a fence, path, and water way. 

Preparations for sowing therice begin early in March. The ground is broken 
by the hoe or the plow, when the water is turned on to the depth of 2 
inches. A few days after it is harrowed and made level, all lumps of ¢ 
being carefully broken. Then it is ready for planting. 

Several weeks previous to this, however, a small patch of i 
up and flooded, when the seed rice, which has been soaked in water fora short 
time, is thickly sown on it. In a month this has taken good root and st 
and is ready for transplanting. The farmer then takes this growing rice, wad 
ng in the mud for this purpose, divides it carefully into small bunches 
with a piece of rice straw, and transplants itin the ground prepared f \ 
few spears together in rows a few inches apart. The women of the farm do 
much of this work. The platsare constantly supplied with water for about two 
mouths, when they are drained off and allowed to dr In September th 
is ripe and ready to be gathered, which is done by hand, with an implement 
something like an old-fashioned reaping-hook or bill-hook 

rhe cultivation of rice from beginning to end is accompanied with great 
The yield per acre is about 500 pounds from 75 pounds rice sown, gross—th 
unhusked rice, abo ) bushels, 

Forthrashing the rice they have what ar led thrashing-floors, a level spa 
smoothed over, with a layer of mixed lime and sand, with cement added, and 
vell pounded. ‘he surface of this floor is a little inclined, and has a raised 
curb around it. The thrashing is done by unshod oxen, or with flails. 

Husking rice is done by means of a stone roller revolving in a stone mortar 
and has to be gone over five or six times. Five piculs of unnusked rice yield 
2) piculs of clean ri About 5 piculs can be husked by one man per day I 
husks are used for 
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FERTILIZERS, 

Fertilizers, which are repeatedly used in the early stages of the cultivation of 
rice, are made from night soil mixed with earth. Thousands of people are « 
gaged in gathering the night soil from cities and towns and transporting it to 
the country. This is done, when ata distance, by donkeys, with a covered tt 
slung on each side, and generally by cool , With buckets slung on each end « 
a pole, across the shoulder, The droppings of horses and cattle are carefully 
rathered also for this purpose. Bean-oil cake is also used as a @ertilizer. 
farmers provide large tanks as receptacles for this manure 

IRRIGATION. 

To maintain a water supply for the rice fields the farmers usually club 
gether and make large pools to receive the rain for common use. Itis t 
when required, supplied to the fields by pails, sometimes by water-whe« 
worked by tr« it i 














ading with the feet. Where a natural streamlet exists it 
ized by conducting it through ditches or bamboo pipes to the fields. 1 

nese have no system of irrigation,as in Japan, where it is elaborate and 
plete, and has been established for centuries. 

The cost of the ground or lease per acre is from $7 to $10 per annum 
laborer in the rice field, for hoeing, manuring, and harvesting, is paid 20 cents 
per day. ‘The consumption of rice per family of five persons is about 

f 1.331 








per day. The present price of good rice is $3.00 per picul of 1,331 p 
has ranged during the last ten years from $2.50 to $4.50 il, bu é 
vary much during the year. Three kinds of rice, excl the 1 





grown in this consular district in the follo, 
Sienmi, ordinary eating rice, seven-tenths. 

Nomi, fermented and distilled into wine and spirits, one and one-h 

Vanmi, for eakes and soup, one and one-half tenths mie lin 

Rice is brought to this port mainly by water, by the river and 

canals. Powdered quartz (limestone) and water are frequently mixe 

by the dealers to increase the weight. 





ing proportio 














The freight from Chinkiang to Canton or Tientsin, pr pal « 
markets, is about 12 cents per picul. 

It is usually packed in straw bags, containing ! vounds 

Rice pays an inland revenue tax, very varial cording to dist 





tion, ete., about 15 to 18 cents per picul. 
I have no data as to the quantity or value of the total rice 
By imperial decree it is forbidden to export rice to foreign countri 
Sugar is not cultivated in this district. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, Chi ang, April 26, 1858 
RICE CULTURE IN NINGPO. 
[Report of Consul Petters. 

Rice is cultivated to a large extent. In the early part of April a sn 
or bed of ground is prepared by being richly fertilized and thorou 
to a depth of 6 inches, then raked or harrowed, so as to leay e the 
lumps, perfectly smooth, and well saturated. Rice se ed is the n sown 
after which care is taken to keep the soil covered with fully 5 inches 
until the young shoots appear, In fifteen days the shoots are ready to 


















































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESS 
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done by an ox, Which patientiy circies aro i, pu al rattach 
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he procures, but very few borrow; they support the ae tan Stiles 
; eggs,and vegetables. Day laborers for the farm can be procured for 10 c« . Int bogry state th oa es 
day includihg their meals. There is no expense for fences; the countr; 3 ur ion th ttle rnkme . 
open ; stock is kept off, not permitted to interfere with growing cro 8 
As an article of commerce—The amount of rice produced in this part t 1ires special at t tt seed ot s 
province being insufficient to supply the consumption (as cotton is grown t I roots of the s} i i ‘ spread 
considerable extent), consequently a large quantity is imported f i Ch t 1 or else its 3s weakened i rood tof t 
angin junks. Tribute, in lieu of rice, is paid in bullion 1 here 
Freight—Through to Canton, by iks, 23 cents per Is eed ) i \ ~ ‘ m 
Value.—The present value of rice is $3 per 200 pound the price the ts g vf ito ‘ 
the ordinary rice raised by the native far . The ifu A the s W ‘ t ! ‘ i ‘ 
such as used by foreigners, is worth more, being impor i ‘ » ta d set t S l 
5 cents per pound. There is but little fluctuation in the price during the y« i ‘ the terval betweer ving t seed i r \ 
except a short crop, in that case the speculator makes his corner and adv ‘ i t 
the price from 25 to 50 per cent., according to the wants of the consumer lw : pas i : 
The money values, as given in this report, are based on the Mexican d ’ - Z Phis save i aft . i « 
which is the currency here. t vi t I \ “3 in | i 
rHOS. F. PETTERS, ¢ t t crops y after it ; i 
Unirep STATEs ConsuLATE, Ningpo, Ist May, 1888. tof t t s 
Extracts from a report on rice-culture and rice-cleaning ma iery in J 7 , : 
by Consul Jones, of Nagasaki aS Os OF paren md : 
~ 2 >! = - . 3 an l-fas is ‘ i 
Rice is the chief produ +t of the soil of in, as it is the chief art e of ! inv laree I'he tle « 3 
of the peoy In the early days the tre ry government consisted t 7 38 ‘ 
granaries of rice, and in the absence of at vstem rice was the 
ard of value. All taxes were paid in this gra tary and civil o 
ceived hereditary incomes from the government in rice. Its cult BA 
therefore of the first importance 
I ATION : = 
IGAT a 
As water was of prime necessity in its cultivation (rice being s t 
planted, and grown under water), the early rulers ¢ yurag iis 
examples, the buildi of canals and water s s t rigat ‘ 
ried on to the fullest extent. Mountain s ums h een thus 
the lower grounds and distributed through « and ditches « 
of country. In very many places on low | ise O ‘ ‘ 
reservoirs have been constructed and draw t the pro; i f 
as desired Lakes above the s level have been tapped and t 
through paved conduits to the p below his work was c Tl 
ago by a succession of rulers, and has bee tained tl igh all th i y i 
the present time. principles oO sof thae 
The rice lands in the plains and valleys l tos i at l fish as 4 stated 
dens, for, as I have observed, there ure no fields i: road se « ties, is s and ‘ 
and are without fences, bouniied only by water courses, fences being u é to waste About the farm-hous« t a 
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or « ldy, his state it is allowed to remain about t 
It is 
remove all th ut but let it remain on the surface in small quantities 80 as 
to fa ite t eveling of the soil rhe water 
reaches the roots of the plant quick, and carries with it the influence of the 
temperature, which is very benetfici to the growth and strength of the pla 
Ab thirteen daysaft« he soil has been leveled the third working takes place 
At tl working it is usually found thatsmall roots have grown on the top part 
of the ordina roots. Theseabsorb the manure without protecting or benfiting 
the growth of the plant ild be cut off About the time of this third 
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working a small egg may l which produces the Seni-mushi, a small in 
sect destructive to the rice plant. Care should be taken to remove the eggs and 
they should } earched for diligently, or else the farmer sees his rice plants 
later on W er, although he industrious in working and manuring them. 
The rice plant requires five different workings; this is the general rule in Ja- 
pan, but | suppose the condition of the soil has much to do in determining the 
nu el {f Workings necessal 

V\ n the ear of the rice shows a light yellow color it is important that the 
water be drawn off in order that the s may dry. By thus drying the soil the 
best quality of rice ean be produced 

rie rice plant is not, strict speakin 1 water plant, though it is fond of the 


wat application of which is necessary to aid nature and man, The time 
it requires water most is between the time of replanting, or resetting out, and its 





heading The water during this time will be let on or drawn off according to 
the apparent needs of the plant, but it should never be suddenly drawn off, as 
the manure may flow out with it, nor should it be let on in too strong a vyol- 
ume, 


HARVEST. 

About the last of August and the first of September the rice farmer puts his 
reap-hook i r I'he yellow golden color of the ear or head of the rice plant 
will best tell 1 when to enter his field and cut down what, for the past severa 
mont has been the object of his greatest care. I have not seen any mowing 
machines since I have been in Japan such as are used in the United States for 
cutting wheat and other cereals. The way in which the fields are divided off 
and the smal! area included within each division would render the use of such 
machines impracticable, though there are many level plains in Japan, wide and 
extended. The instrument used for cutting rice is a small crooked blade fast- 
ened to a short wooden handle, and can easily be wielded by a man with one 
hand, 

rhe rice, wl first cut, if the weather looks favorable, is often spread on the 
ground and lefttodry. Thisis supposed to be the better plan; but if the weather 
is unfavorable it is tied into bundles as fast as cut and carried home to dry by 
hanging the bundles on a long pole supported by forks, which is sometimes 
done in the field where cut, 

rhe fruit is separated from the straw by a very simple process. The farmer 
l nary wooden bench and drive iron pins into one side of the 






























wilt ake an oT 
wood forming the seat, then take a bundle of rice and draw it through the iron 
pins or teeth. The fruit is by such a process successfully separated and falls on 
a straw matting prepared to receive it 

I f t arated from the hull by aprocess equally as simple as that em- 
ployed sepa gitfrom the straw. Afler being separated from the straw 





itis poured on a straw matting spread on the ground and beaten with a flail 
until hulled 
Now it is necessary to free the fruit from all chaff. To do so the fruit is put 


into a basket redon a matting orcloth spread ontheground. The 





ve fruit fallsonthecloth, Itis then takenand run through 
toa hopper, Butthe most peculiar machine for cleaning rice 
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POUNDING AND PoLIsuING RICE IN ] LAND AND GERMANY. 
POUNDING AND POLISHING RICE IN ENGLAND 
Report by Consul-General V r, of London 
It is interesting to notice that ina pamphlet published in London 
‘On the importance of British plantations in America,’’ itis menti ! 


cent circumstance “ that a brigantine from the island of Madagascar hap; 
to putinto Charleston, S. C., having a little rice seed left, which the « 

gave to a gentleman named Woodward. From part of this he had a ver; 
crop, but he was ignorant for some years howto clean it. It was soon disp 
over this province, and by frequent experime sand observations tl f 
out ways of producing and manufacturing it to so great perfection 





le} 
‘ ‘ 
thi 


thought toexceed any other in value."’ The seed of which the pamphlet sp: 


soon beeame famous. It was exported to Java, Italy, Spain, and other « 
tries, and now the finest East Indian rice is grown from this seed. 
In the early part of the present century Great Britain was pri! 
plied with this grain from the States of South Carolina and Georgia 
This trade, for a variety of reasons, has practically ceased, and now | 
*xports to the United States about 250,000 ewt. of rice annually. 


THE MANUFACTUI 












f rice is nearly : 
The following ta 





The manufacture—the pounding and polishing 
England, in the cities of London and Liverpool 
toms statistics shows the sources and amounts of supply in the year ]5s4 











Germany. oreenocesccccecesescosecs pee cecers cannes seenceees cceseeess li 
RINNE 1.1. sc perlnatipaiiplsianee baselines bosses admenaenecmoasbiterteshons ] 
Italy........ “ — 

Demeiaien CeTIOOR BO ...cccc cecnes000ccsesecccvcssnessccencosoccesovesovesces vo ccowsascccocee 

British India.. sabensnenebneas onbeesecnsnanpessnnnsnnoeinninel 

Straits Settlements. .......crcccccssessesceres ssccccvsccsccecscssecessversesssesersecesoes 

IBV Brccccvececccccccveccoccesce seveseveveccsssccescecscceceness socessceseses 

Siam 





Cochin China 
Japan.. 
Other countries.... 








_ + eeeees 
Nearly all of this was received, as usual, in a condition requiring pré 
for the market, and about one-half of it will be consumed her 
PROCESSES. 


» general system of ri 





The details of treatment may differ, but t! 
and polishing in the mills of England is substantially the same 


* * * * % 


In describing these processes and the machines employed it may be « 





































ness of 






; an infusion of indigo toned yn with rice ff rtoay} s bli I 
rice a bluish tint that is t itt itl itural « : 
ness of the gr 
9, On leaving the polishers the rice is usually again } ines . 
5B then separa Linto whol r broke I R t B Liff n 
0. Recently, for certain markets—the ! rlish included—rice is pr 











through an oiling machine to give it a smoot rand a . f » hay ; .t 
in London there is a repres« oO : ' : 
ture. The Miller, published at 24 Mark La 3 th ( 
































i to tl terests of rice! lers ar ers 1 Y 
I MAS M. WAIT . . 
; ( clea pro 
Unrrep Sratres ConsuLai i+ENERAI 
P I n 
r¢ ‘DING AN I SH ‘ MA 
Report by ¢ I I : s 
In reply to your communication of the 1 uit lirecting to 
formation in regard to “the met lof } d ind polishing rice ( 3 
ma I have to say that the inf t desired is very hard to « : 
rice liers here closely guard Ser { their pr 5S ‘ ] 
ing rice, and have h for ved oO! visit t rn $. 
i have, however, t n per to v ‘ rik ls, and wit s * . ‘ 
rE cleaning and polishi: et ! t as 1 explanations of the s« ‘ 
a processes have not been given I i gl 5 1a description of | 
b port on what I actually ha seen My eno } tical rice ry ‘ 
q doubt s all technica 3 3] I ; t 
ea 3 separat eg h 
4 i FJ 1 N ‘ 
4 The ernde rice is alm all re é \ i : 
E 75 per cent. free of sh or} R 
This rice is pass¢ i thr igh a r rr o i i ng i . 
husk from the ri sis . 
2 diameter by 6 inches th c ly x } : ind 
; other 
4 rhe rice (shell and substa product of ling } 
on to a flat horizontal sil ] t d 
: The rice, shell hus] uf } ted « ] lust. et 
sifter onto a short trough or conductor, that empties then 
ceiver ; as the rice fa ff t trough or t : blast v 
the shell and husk away f r t r 5 the end of t ’ . . 
or conductor, magnets i : ‘ t ’ ‘ ] 
may be in the rice. I ett ‘ t 
anim ‘ nior method : i 


* In some mills o 


k 
t 
j 


earns 2 4 


At present the vagel mill is most in use in Hamburg, altho 
others are in activit Chis system is constructed by a Hamburg engine J 
Nagel, it 
It comprises all manipulations needed to clean the raw rice, to | 
and polis! i to assort it 
1. The cleaning is done by exposing the grist to a moderate current of wind 
caused by a ventilator, and by passing it over or through a system of sie 
2 The cleansed ist is now willed and partly broken by running it throu 
two systems of grinding or mill stone One of the latter is cylindrical 
contains al l millstone of 6 feet or 6 feet 7 inches diameter, Throu 
operation a quantity of rice flour is received, and therefore the whole mass h 
to be sieved: ii 
Phe most important process of 1ing the rice is done very differently, 
and every 1 er has his own system, which he keeps secret Phe gen 
eral pring ver, is a wooden cylinder revolving in a wooden mantle 





hetween which the rice has to circulate and to be rubbed. The Nagel machine 











aoes it in the following manner 

he mantle is made of wire work, thus offering a rough surface, in order to 
re dt rains on the way downwards; tl! revolving cylinder is furnished 
with brushes, which clean and polish the rice S e millers color their 1 
vith fluid indigo, by suspending a basin containing the fluid over the cylinder 

dallo ng it to drop siowly into the cylinder of rice. 

in r mill mantle is made of wood and the cylinder filled with sma 
pi of she mn nailed on its surface, or the mantle is made of stone and 
tl ylinder of withoutany cover on th 

4. After leaving the poli ng cylinderthe1 passes over asystem of shelves 
which assoris the grains as follows: Full grains and broken grains; and th 
lat ito sma middling, and coarse broken grains. A Nagel machine cle 
and polish 100 kilograins within twelve hours, 

WM. W. LANG, ( 
l I CONSULATI 
i l fugust 20, 1 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. 


IN 


N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 11, 1888 


Ont bill (IT. R. 10233 magne an appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
ire for the fiscal y@fr ending June 30, 1389, and for other purposes 
Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Last year the people of the United States paid for 
sugar $142,707,103.06 in addition to a large profit to lines of transporta- 
tiou, refiners, and merchants who handled the same, which probably 


’ 





nmounted to at least 20 per cent. more, or over $28,000,000, Add this 
to the prime cost of the article and the tax and it will be seen that 
the grand total of $171,248,523 was paid by our consumers for sugar. 
Oi this amount only 181,123,872 pounds were produced in the United 


States, and 3,136,443,240 pounds were imported from foreign coun- 


tries. It will be observed that we imported from foreign countries | 


over seventeen times as much as we produced in our own country. 
The consumers of sugar paid an average tax on what they used of 
nearly 2 cents per pound, or abont $66,000,000. 

N , if we could make suflicient sugar at home to supply our 
wants not only would the price of sugar be made much cheaper to the 


Vow, SIT 


consumer, but many millions we pay into the pockets of foreigners for | 
sugar would go into the pockets of our own people, and to that extent | 


the country beenriched. The questionis, can this be done? Iam con- | f : octet 
| Co-efficient of purity................. sogerevenneti acungeetenniiiancecsence 


vineed that it can, not by the cultivation of the ordinary Louisiana or 
West India sugar-cane—it requires a tropical or semi-tropical climate 
to produce that kind of sugar-cane abundantly and profitably—but, 
sir, lam convinced that the process has at last been discovered by 
which sorghum-cane juice can be converted into as good sugar as that 
which is produced in the West Indies or elsewhere, and that every 
inrmer within the vast belt of our country where sorghum is produced 
can not only produce from |} 
but that he will find that the most profitable use to which his land can 
be applied is in producing sugar for the market,and that this country. 
instead of importing sugar for consumption, can supply the demands of 
our own people and exporta large surplus abroad. thereby greatly add- 
ing to the wealth of own people, increase the value of our farms, and 
greatly promote the prosperity of our farming classes, 

It was not demonstrated until within the past two years that sugar 
could be profitably manufactured from the sorghum cane. Years be- 








fore experiments had shown that sugar could be produced from that | 
cane, but the methods through which that was accomplished were so | 


imperfect and expensive that the sugar produced could not be sold in 


competition with the Louisiana or West India sugar. The greatest | 
difficulty encountered was that a sufficient quantity of saccharine mat- | 


ter could not be extracted from the cane to make it profitable. Only 
55 per cent. of the saccharine matter could theretofore be extracted. 
Later experiments by means of the process of diffusion have resulted 
in extracting over 97 per cent. of the saccharine matter; and whilst be- 
fore only about 59 pounds of sugar were obtained to the ton, these ex- 


his own farm sugar enough for his family, | 


| Co-efficient of purity. 
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periments secured over 100 pounds to the ton, and in addition thereto 
from 15 to 25 gallons of sirup per ton, and have clearly demonstrated 
that good quality of merchantable cof ‘war can be profitably pro- 
duced from the sorghum sugar-cane grown abundantly in many States 
of our Union. j : 

Before proceeding further I desire to present the evidence furnished 


by the officials of the Agricultural Depart 
Private enterprise having failed atter and expensive ex- 


periments to discover the process by whi m-juice could becon- 





verted profitably into merchantable sugar, the American ¢ vongress, fully 
realizing the importance of this question to the agricultural interest 
and the consumers of sugar-in this country, authorized the Agricultural 
Department to make experiments for this purpose, and placed under the 
control of that Department appropriations to defray the expenses of 
such expe riments. The sum of $50,000 was appropriated in 1845, and 
the sum of $94,000 the next year. 

lhe experiments were conducted under the supervision of experts 
ofticers of the Agricultural Department at Fort Scott, Kans., at Rio 
Grande, N. J.,andat Lawrence, La. As the experiments at Fort Scott 

re the most extensive and nearest the section I represent, I shall con- 
fine my attention to those madeatthat point duringlastyear. Iwill first 
quote a portion of the report of Mr. Swenson, the Government expert 
in charge of the experiments at the works of the Parkinson Sugar Com- 
pany, Fort Scott. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. 


J 


REPORT OF M, SWENSON 

Previous to my appointment to take charge of the experiments in the manu- 
facture of sugar from sorghum cane at Fort Scott, Kans., all attempts to make 
sugar from this source in paying quantities had failed. This was due to many 
difficulties, of both a mechanical and a chemical nature, in the manipulation of 
the cane and juice. The most important problems to be solved were the proper 
cutting and cleaning of the cane, the prevention of inversion of cane sugar in 
the diffusion battery, and to find a cheap and effective method for treating the 
diffusion juice. 

Owing tothe fact that we were unable to secure a sufficient supply of cane, 
the work progressed very irregularly. Only twice during the entire season was 
the battery kept in operation continuously for twenty hours, and during tl 
sugar-making season the diffusion battery was emptied sixty-two times rh 
entailed no inconsiderable loss, amounting tofrom | to 2 tons ofclean cane each 
time a stoppage occurred, 














CANE WOREED FOR SUGAR, 
rhe total amount of cane worked for sugar was 2.610 tons. In this is incl 
all that was used for experiments in filtration and defecation during the fi: 
part of the season, I have no record of the exact amount lost in this way. The 
total amount of first sugar made was 235,476 pounds, This sugar was all washed 
nd polarized on an average 96 percent, The total amount of molasses produced 
was 51,000 gallons, 






TRIAL RUNS, 
In order to ascertain as nearly as possible the average yield of sugar per ton 
of cane two trial runs were made, 
FIRST TRIAL, 


On September 15 a strike was made from 133 tons of clean cane. In order to 
obtain a better grain 2,600 pounds of sugar were added to the juice after it had 
been defecated; 2,200 pounds of juice were drawn from each cell, 

The following is a record of this experiment: 

Sucrose in mill, juice from chips......... 
Glucose in mill, juice from chips... 
Solids not sugar, juice from chips.... 
Katio of sucrose to ZlUCOSE .........cecceceesceceeees 














Sucrose in diffusion juice 
Glueose in diffusion juice... 
Solids not sugar, diffusion juice......... 
Ratio of sucrose to giucose sueeareana pido’ ieliee 
Co-efficient of purity............... score | GUC 
Sucrose in defecated juice..... ae 8 

Glucose in defecated juice , 
Solids not sugar, defecated juice.. 
Ratio of sucrose to glucose.. 








Total weight of first sugar.................. 
Sugar added to juice ........ 





Total yield of first sugar...........c.ceccseceses 
Total yield of second sugar.................. wate Seapiionn sinlasavedadia neaetee — 
‘Total yield of molasses .......... 

Yield per ton: 
PIED nicndsccbennctiensoveuneces 5 nadiien Sdhianboe S wuatubatateiiedaesss; Cremnaal 
EDU i119 sceuee sensuatoueesiignetneed 
MOIASBES .....000.00c000000 
First sugar polarized... 
Second sugar polarized. i oa 
Temperature in battery was betwe 


. gallons 2, 220 


pounds... 113 
sieves 17.5 
gallons... 1! 


938 








88 


SECOND TRIAL. 

Fighty-six tons of clean cane were worked, 5t tons on October 1 and 32 tons 
on October 2. All was boiled in one strike, No analyses were made on Oct 
ber 2, and unfortunately the complete data can not therefore be given. Ti 
juice was not enriched as in the previous trial. 


The following are the results: 













Yield of first sugar pounds 292 
Yield of second sugar ..do 1, 983 
1 Wield Of Masses. .....ccocccccescecscsccessesccooere gallons... 1, 462 
| Yield per ton: 
First Sugar........ccccecssere shanieenssennbsannagebeenin’ eames eughucensenbenet eivebe ceased pounds 108 
Second sugar ..do 23 
SIRI sninctaincanhd - . gallons 17 
First sugar polarized... ‘ 
ks 


Second sugar polarized... oo 


AVERAGE YIELD OF SUGAR. 


Making fair allowance for cane and juice lost in experiments during the first 
part of the season, the average yield of first sugars will be fully 100 pounds per 
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Now I call attention to the re ’ 
the works: this, nor from 






































To the Board of Directors Par}. Suqar ¢ pany: of the seaso 
5 GENTLI MEN: I resp« tiully submitfor your nsideration the follow rt tl v ae SS¢€ 
y of the operations of the works of ir company for t sea 1 just closi a fo 
it is provided in our yn uct with the [ ited States \ ; 4 ‘ . 
ure that certain experiments in sug ‘ g¢sha ma ythe D ts \ % - wo 
with certain machinery of its vn sownexp s y ) pa cs 
plant and machinery * * € ring 
As you are aware, the cro} can t ifor last spring was very X 
less than the capacity of o works to consume, I! ‘ ~ ed | ‘ 
limit our danger from loss, by reason of the exper t f tl . 
and at the same time to have suiti« it ca to determine thor zg t 
of the work on a practicn! i i ey basis i is ! oO 
snow apparent that had the crop been twice as large, the expenses for 
it would have been relatively mu 38 Indec » double t 
b one just finished could have been worked in about the same time, and: \ 
; paratively trifling additional expens 
Ch 18, methods, and processes which have made the w < of v 
successful beyond our most sanguine expectations re ad ted ea 
season, so that the risks incident to exps its taken into ace it w 
tre or a crop were reduced tot min im he f tthata eas ~ 
tion of these hi y successtu processes W tried l le ed 
eo was not t of your « npany r ¢ i co ected it 4 
W I 
ro arrive at the cost per to f worked take 
gie ave red \ i € and S . ‘ 
referred to Os, ¢ 
rhe « pa ict a i rom defie nt s j 7 
capacity of 1 battery Wor \ | 5 , 
tery can c indie > tons o ea | 4 
a capacity ) ine \ 1 Ss i > es ‘ ‘ 
Toha é 1 iha 1 F se : i 
hen runn regularly, as fo 
1 weighmaster, at $2 
1 team, pulling cane onto storag icks, at $2 ‘ 
5 men, unloading and getting cane to cutters, 22 
1 man, cutting machine, at 15 cents 
: 1 man, cleaning machine, at 12) cents Sa 
7 1 man, grinder, etc., at 15 cents eaned sec : 
; 1 man, oiler, at 15 cents : 
3 men, diffusion battery, 1 at car and 2 above, at : me 





l man, diffusion battery, director of ba 
2 men defecatins nt 

2 men, double effects, at 15 cents 
1 man, strike-pan, at $ 

1 man, hot room, at 124 cents 
1 man, barreler, at 12} cents 
2men, centrifugals, at 15 cents, 
I man, machinist, at $.. 

~ men, engineers, at 20 cent 4 
5 men, firemen, at 15 cents : . 
2 men, roustabouts, at 12) cents 
1 man, water-boy 


Iman, night watch 






,atls« 




















2 men, foremen, at $2.50 rl 
\ e cro ex 
Total cost of labor i 
Oil, et Spindiitcnens 
: Coal, 23 tons slack, at 90 cents 
Total 
This makes the cost of working a ton of cle d y 
capacity of ours, about $1 per ton for labor 1 , or ) 
cane. The cost per ton for salari nsurance, W t i tear 
of course, not only upon the size of the salaries and er gene 
the number of tons worked. This plant, rate e, is capa 
days, of working 9,450 tons of chips, or 11,900 t i cane I 
sarily considerable expense in prepari t \ ra 
closing up. Allowing liberally for tl and 
control of the works, we may still bring our Le enses ts t exp 
labor and fuel, at $1 per ton upon the abo isis Add to this th t é 
and fuel, and we have $2 per ton as the tota yst | on of working is ~ 
cane, ilts as to pla 
These figures are fully verified by our pay-rolls, coal bills. and other ex; es | ble business, 
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2 APPENDIX TO THE C4 NGRES ‘ XT I Dns Dp. 
y 4 t+ 4 Ne | X A 4 { , 
AVG “ IN 7d 2 3 i 4 / yl LA ivi S ON a td ih tf ‘ vi. 
— aemenets - ” , eS ; ee —— - 
'T nd t tir te I exti af I 4 
f i] t prompt id pr The co ian a ‘ . ini ay 
: ' : \ird, the « t ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
< i : 
, ‘ t 
1 < ‘ 
: 1 i! ~ 
oO , " 3 | rtot ‘ - idso t 
ps. 1 this would ‘ o the sirup th pI rom 15 to 25 ga 
i, t Y ; ? ‘ 
. . i . . an . . I i hie cS at be we ou l ve al i 
i , f mc on gz irom t i = ‘ 4 i st they } ‘ 
< vile ‘ ‘ of avera I ness : y poun 
esta s¢ meth f t ‘ t paration t cay r. I NSTON. ( . ?, 
5 ith ye Sugar and the ‘‘ not sugar,’’ and further experiments in this : on xe ner oe : vey oe . 
7 ‘ ‘ work of the: 4 nothing has derstand just the kind of sugar that they made at the F: rt Scott wor 
a ‘ the development a 8 Now, to go on with my statement in relation to the production of t 
{ ‘ i s aubiect wre } 7 aid before, last year we were ;¢ le to produ e over a hur 
. | pounds, ¢ 1 many instances 115 pounds, the first run from a ton of cans 
ee 7 ; 
‘ rt additi that from 5 to 20 gallons of ruy 
: ur i now ‘ Tl To sh« interest of the farmer is in this lustry, I state that 
‘ and ses ai d rmer can plant and grow and harvest 50 acres of this ca 
ene ar l fr 1 au armer r | the avera i per acre in Kansas was about l2tons. That gives for o 
his « p and manufacturer for sk r rmer f cane, which sold last year at $2 per ton, yielding him $1 
gq dt the factory rthe] selfand team upon 50 acres of ¢ nd, and requiring at th¢ 
\ ‘ ‘ cultivated in sorghum y $a greater tonnage of valuable | outside only about four month's ne to plant and harvest the crop 
ts than in any other crop, with the possible exception of hay. Under | Every one can see at a glance why it is that the rs in the belt of country 
ord iry methods of cultivation, 10 tons of cleaned cane per acre is somewhat e can be raised are interested in the development of the industry. 
a e average, but the i often exceed 12, while the sm And none are interested more than the people of Illinois 
Ka ers eti 82 e leaned cant M rns. And, as my colleague says, none are interested more than the 
p is ied for the 8s yield of | farmers of Illinois, and the farmers the enti Union, wherever they li 
t the fa ‘ and his crop. t ch the cane can be successfully produced 
Ch is of cle cane , there is another very important item to be taken into consid 
Po l is that the cane is almosta certain crop. Drought does n 
g ; mi THO t; the grasshopper does not affectit. It n be raised almost 
Mo 1. & sar in this belt of country, lless of rainfall or of atmospheric 
<? KY neces, 
j 1 500 two years ago we had too much science, and therefore did not 
I r r successfully after we had obtained the saccharine matter; but 
3 it s left to work itself out, passing from the diffusion battery into 
rot 5. 65 the vacuum pan, and from that into the centrifvutal, and from the centrifuga 
‘ . ; } : 
d : to the barre . > trin ¢ Se lur ‘ > sugar se ‘ . ’ 3 
The first thi ems, which are as likely to be transported as wheat or corn, | into the barrel. d made a trip to t ott durir “ the sugar season last year : 
on ( ' ' [ went to the field and saw the vut; I saw it loaded on the wagon; I saw 
k } ofies : . a . = it on te rhacea eo al Ss 7 
a) hum w yield 71 tons of clk ed «¢ » per acre more surely than corn it hauled upon t 1¢ sei Isaw itt en to where it was cut up into small pieces 
Calin am weak as “1s } ’ | I saw it go into the diffusion batte and from that into the vacuum pan, and 
ison, then, of products which bear transportati these crops | then into the centrifugal, and I saw it come out sugar in the barrels; so that I 








yns, 2,650 pounds per acre. 

ishels, 1,680 pounds per acre. 

bushels, 900 pounds per acre. 

‘rom the sorghum is worth, say, 5 cents per pou id; the molasses, 


1} cents per pound; the seed, one-half cent per pound. 








Phe prodt rive market value llows 
FOO pounds Of anges, Gh, GAT, B OOMAB icc cccrccecccccesesvoceeecccssoeusneseses soebecnccncenses $37.50 
1,000 pounds m« sses, at, say, 1? cents ; eevee evesosevee ‘ weece 17.50 
900 pounds seeds, at, say, one-half cent piseiianihaipiasaaiiiie pencsedbeosssenguenebes 1.5 
I \ of sorghum, | fodder 59, 50 
The corn crop gives 1,680 pounds, at one-half Cemt...........cceccsessersssecseceees e 7.40 
The wheat p gives 900 pounds, at 1 cent ‘ segee : ose WY 


Thus it will be seen that the sorghum yields to the farmer more than twiceas 
much per acre as either of the leading cereals, and as a gross product of agri- 
culture and manufacture on our own soil more than six times as much per acre 
as is usually realized from either of these standard crops, 

inorder to use to the best advantage the services of the specialists of the busi- 
ness, it has been proposed to establish at convenient places auxiliary factori« 











wil 1 shall carry the processes so far as to prepare sirup for the strike-pan 

This sirup w be stored in suitable tanks or cisterns and worked forsugar after 

the close of the season for handling cane. In this way the working season for 

the cent factory may be prolonged to oecupy almost the entire year. The 

auxiliar actories w st about one-half or two-thirds as much asthe complete 

factory, capable of taking care of the same amountof cane. As thusarranged, 

the central factory will, in addition to its own regular season’s work, take care 
of the sirup from two or three of these sirup factorie 

r.INne OF TI PROCESSES OF §S AR-MAKIX 
As now ped ie | se5 0 aking sugar from sorghum are as - 
, the t ed cane is delivered at the factory by the farmers who grow it. 





1d, the cane is cut by a machine into pieces about 1} inches long. 














rhird, the leaves and sheaths are separated from the cut car by fanning- 
milis 

Fourth, the cleaned cane is cut into fine bits called chips 

Fifth, the chips are placed in iron tanks, and the sugar “ diffused ’’—soaked 
eut th hot wate 

Sixth, the juice obtained by di ion has its acids nearly or quite neutralized 
wit ik of lime, and is heated and skimmed. 

Sever the defecated or « 1 juice is boiled to a semi-sirup in vacuum 








Fig rp is bx d “to grain na high vacuum in the “s e- 
I : 
irar and molasses from the strike-pan is passed through 
fn cen wal wi row out the molasses and 
re 
: t he inannenneiate ta ot se Gu ittias 13 nat an 
I y e Inappropriate to add the definition of diffusion as ap- 


plied to this process which I find in the Agricultural report, and 
which, with much of the foregoing, is taken from the report of Mr, E. 
B. Cowgill 









know what Iam talking put, because seeing is believing, and I not only know 
that s r was m t I know that it was made in the quantities I hay 


saw the ton of cane weighed and saw the sugar that was p. 





ty acl 





I call spe 
in which he says 
not materially : 


ition to the assertion of the gentleman from Kansas : 
I is almost a certain crop and drought does . 





‘his statement may somewhat exaggerat« 
the virtue of the ca is no doubt true that it is affected less 
drought and injur y chinch bugs and otherinsects. It is the 
fore a very valuable plant to farmers located in regions afflicted 





| drought. 


Notwithstanding the fact that in past years, especially during th: 
war period, Congressional legislation has done the farming classes m« 
harm than good, yet Congress can and ought to promote the welfar 
that class by reducing the burden of taxation, the abolition of mono 


olies, the destruction of trusts, and the repeal of laws unjustly affe: 


ing their interests, butin addition to all this, great good results to th: 
from legislation like the proposition now before us which calls to th: 
aid science and art and the inventive genius of experts in the deve 
ment and improvement of methods by which their products may 
made more useful, their value increased, and also by such a policy a 
will enlarge the markets for their surplus. 

I can conceive of nothing which will do more to promote the p1 
perity of the farmers of the district I represent, than that involved in t 
measure now before us. It lies in the same Jatitude as the region 
which Fort Scott, Kans., is located, where the experiments mention: 
weremade. I believe that the Congressional district I represent 
vell adapted to the cultivation of t l 




















best quality of sorghum, and « E 
produce it as abundantly, as any other district inthe Union. Th e 
fore I feel the utmost desire for the adoption of this proposition, fe 
the continuance of these experiments, under the direction of ou: E 
and faithful Commissioner of Agriculture, who has accomplished 











much for agricultural interests by the zeal, energy, and ability 
he has bestowed upon this and other very important discoveri 4 
questions deeply affecting the interests of agriculturists. : 

Before ending my remarks I am gratified to mention the su : 
efforts that have been made in Congress during the past ten y t 4 


promote the welfare of the farming classes. Since then the interst 
commerce law, which protects them against railroad extortion, ha 


In 


enacted. The oleomargarine law, which protects their dairy produ 
from competition with a fraudulent, counterfeit article. has been pass 
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The French Spoliation Claims. 


SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT C. THOMPSON, 
OHIO, 


REPRES 


OF 
SE ENTATIVES, 


1838, 


Or 


We dnesday, August 8, 


in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 





havi under consideration the bill (H, R, 10896) making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, Lss8, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not flatter myself that I can present to the 
committee anything new upon the subject of the French spoliation 
claims, and shall content myself with restating some of the arguments 
which have been used against them heretofore, and which have been 
sufficient to convince me that they ought not to be paid. 

By the act of January 20, 1885, the French spoliation c! 
referred to the Court of Claims for investigation and report 


iims were 
to Con- 


gress. The court is required by this statute to— 
receive all suitable testimony on oath or affirmation, and all other proper evi- 
dence, historic and documentary, concerning the same, * * todecide upon 
the validity of said claims according to the rules ot law, municipal and in- 
ternational, and the treaties of the United States applicable to the same 

And to 
report all such conclusions of fact and law as in their judgment may affect the 
liability of the United States 

The statute requires this report to be made 
on the first Monday of December in each year * * * to Congress for final 
action 

And is to be taken by Congress as merely advisory, and shall not 
conclude either the claimant or Congress. 


So that practically the Court of Claims in this matter standsin the re- 
lation of a master commissioner to Congress, which is the court in which 
final action must be taken, and instead, therefore, of being concluded by 
the action of the Court of Claims, as insisted the other day by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, we are now called upon to carefully exam- 


ine the report of this master commissioner, hear the exceptions to it, 
and deliver final judgment in the case. 

The law provides only for valid claims— 

Valid claims to indemnity upon the French Government arising out of illegal 
captures, detentions, seizures, condemnations, and contliscations prior to the 


ratification of the convention between the United States and the French Repub- 
lic concluded on the 30th of September, 1800, 

Resort must be had therefore to existing law, ‘‘ municipsl and inter- 
national, and the treaties of the United States applicable to the same,”’ 
to determine what are valid claims, and if they are not “‘ valid’ 
existing law they can not be appropriated for in this bill. We can 
not change the law. Wecan not broaden the scope of the statute of 
1885 by a rider on an appropriation bill, and to properly aischarge 
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e ther lt of the abuse of the rights of belligereney on the part 

1e | t 

o! Frat while envaged in war with other nations. To my mind the 

( dence clearly establishes that there was a state of Wal maritime 

etween France and the United States between the year 1795 

e year 1-OU ihere was no tormal!l declaration of war: there 

, ting 1 Lia vet there \ ctual and flagrant war. These 

‘ re Ol € ) prior to 1793 reached a point in i798 

vi nited States could no i r forbear, and decisive ion 

a nee W taken by | 1 the executive aud legislative de- 

l the Governme 

On June i798, Congress authorized tl I sident to officer and arm the 

army. On June 25 our mer nt vessels were authorized to re- 

Ist lorce any search, restraint, or s¢ ol il vessel sailing under 

I 1 Colors, Aud to capture or recapture h vesscis, On June wa, the es 

Ww ‘utlhorized to treat persons captured in such vessels as prisoners of 
Prisoners so taken were duly exchanged 

On July 7 Congress passed an act annulling all our treaties with 
France, and two days aiterwards, on July 9, passed another act, which, 
in the language ol another -- 

\ithont any formal declaration of war, not only authorized the President to 
instruct the commanders of public armed vessels of the United Statesto capture 
‘ French armed vessel, such captured vessel with her apparel, guns, and ap- 
I enhances, with goods and effects on board the same, being French property 
to brought into the United States and proceeded against and condemned as 
forf- ited, but the President was authorized to grant spec inl commissions to pri- 
‘ armed vessels which should have the same license and authority. 

And the Attorney-General had given an official opinion that there 
was a state of war. 


Mr. LONG. In what year was that? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. In the year 1798. 

Diplomatic intercourse was suspended. Our minister had been dis- 
missed from France, and she had refused to receive our ministers pleni- 
potentiary, and President Adams in his proclamation had used the 
tollowing language with reference to Fiench consular officers in this 
country: 

And whereas actual hostilities have long been practiced on the commerce of 
e United States by the cruisers of the french Republic under the orders of its 
overnment; which orders that government refuses to revoke or relax, and 
»w the consul-general, consuls, 
med or any of its consuia 


rence it has become improper any longer to alk 


and vice-consuls of the French Kepublic above na 


ersons or agents heretofore admitted in these United States any longer to ex- 


p 
ercise their consular functions: These are, therefore, to declare that I do no 
longer recognize the said citizen Letombe as consul general or consul, nor the 

| said citizens Rosier and Arcambal as vice-consuls, nor the said citizen Mozard 
as consul of the French Republic in any part of these United States, not permit 


them or any other consular pe: sons or agents of the French Republic hereto- 


fore admitted in the United States to exercise their functions as such; and Ido 
hereby revoke the erequa/urs heretotore givento them respectively, and do de- 
clare them absolutely null and void from this day forward, 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman state the date ? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. Iam not able to give the precise date 
without spending more time than I care to devote to looxing for it, but 
it was about the time the act of Congress was passed annulling the 
treaties. I found the extract which I quote in Wharton’s International 
Law Digest. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I wish simply to call attention to the fact that that 
was towards the latter period of these spoliations and that the largest 
proportion of them were before the act or this proclamation. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. Of thirty-three cases reported to Con- 





yvress December 7, 1887, by the Court of Claims, seventeen arose before 
luly 7, 1798, the date of the passage of the act, and sixteen afterwards 


Of those arising before the passage of the act, one arose in 1793, on¢ 
in 1795, eleven in 1797, and four in 1798, so that out of the thirt 
three, twenty arose in 1798. 

I had not intended and I do not want tospend any more time upon 
this question. for I wish to pass to other matters. It is enough to say 
that depredations were committed on more than two thousand vessels, 
men were killed and wounded on both sides, and after great prepara- 


| tions for war on a more extensive scale a treaty of peace was concluded, 


to 


which excluded indemnity for captures definitely condemned prior t 
the execution of the treaty, the French negotiation of which was con 
ducted upon the basis of the existence of a state of war, and which basis 
we were compelled to accept or continue the war. The French position 
is stated by Trescot thus: 


The French plenipotentiaries would consent to the abrogation of the old t 
but as sich an abrogation could only be the result of war they were ob! 


| to consider the action of the United States preceding, equivalent to war, and a 


under , 


our duty, therefore, we must consider and determine the questions of | 


validity which are presented under existing law. 
The question is presented whether the depredations complained ot 
were committed during a state of war between the two countries or 


In such ease the « 


ne treaty, in necessary consequence, a treaty of peace. 
indemnity must be laid aside becausea war extinguished all neutra 
ons; each party had taken the remedy of complaints into its own | 
i e treaty of peace wasa fresh start upon sucha new basis as their res} 
pp ns warranted them in proposing; and therefore they offered to the A1 


ts 


ministers either the abrogation of the old treaties without indemn 


indemnity with the old treaties, 


Judge Washington in Bas vs. Tingy, 4 Dallas, page 34, stated t 
case thus: 

In March, 1799, Congress had raised an army, stopped all intercourse w 
Franee, dissolved our treaty, built and equipped ships of war, and commis 


sioned private armed ships, enjoining the former and authorizing the latter to 
defend themselves against the armed ships of France, to attack them on t! 
hich seas, to subdue and take them as prize, and to recapture armed vess« 
ound in their possession. Here, then, let me ask what were the technical cha 
acters of an American and a French armed vessel combating on the high seas 
with a view the one to subdue the other and to make prize of his property 

They certainly were not friends, because there was a contention by force; nec 

















































issions to p 





elves against the armed ships of Fra t 
seas, to subdue and take them as prize, and to 
sels found in their possession; had author 1 the | 
persons captured in such vessels as ] mers of war, and 
treated and exchanged assuch. The Presiden vd 
pension of diplomatic intercourse with France; had is 
mation revoking the ¢ ] furs of Ire 1 consuls 1a 
and his Attorney-General had g 1 an offi pinion t 
a state of war. Che Supreme Court, at the August term 
vs. Tingy, had distinctly recognized a state of war; and 
fact there was actual fighting on the high seas between « 
and those of France. McMaster, i 3s H y of t 
United States, Says: 

The little navy, which the Republicans so maligned, was s« 
squadrons Nine ships, under Commodo Barry, cruised alo 
Antilles from Tobago northward to the island of Martinique I 


Commodore Truxtun, had their rendezvous at St. Kitts, and wat« 
that came from Guadaloupe. A third fleet closed the Windwar« 
e private armed v 


fourth was off Havana and the Cuban shore ri 
mission were, it was boasted, as many as the day n the vear. 
toward the close of 1798 gave the numberof | 





rivate armed ships 





ber of guns on them as 2,733, and the sailors manning them as 6 
And in speaking of the fight between the Constellation an 
gente, which took place about the 10th of February, 1799, 





There the Constellation, flying Comm rruxtun’s p 
chase. In two hours the space bety n the ships had so much 





the fight began. In tonnage, guns, and seamen the pair were 











i 
But the fire of the Constellation was slow and wel I i, w 
received from L’'Insurgente passed generally thr sails 
tle had lasted for an hour and a quarter, and six r ki 
sailors lay on his deck, the French commander t! ug 
for the honor of the tricolor, and drew down his flag 
And speaking of another contest, says: 

The list of prizes for the three years sums up s it r; a 
it was said, foran infant na‘ Pie lasta int t 108 
was made in November by frigate Boston, Captain Litt!s 





The vessel was cruising in t waters between the West India 
American coast, when she fell in with the corvette Le Berceau, 
and fastest siips of the French marine The Boston had a few 
the Frenchman was nothing loth to fight i 
two hours the firing was uninterrupted. By t 
master, the boatswain, the gunner, and some thirty of the crew 








deck of the Berceau, her rigging was cut to pieces, her sides we 
and her foremast and mainmast so injured that, not lor ter s 
went by the board. What remained was brought to the Unitec 


To the ordinary observer this would seem to be a condition o 
it was limited and defensive it is true, but nevertheless war; : 
though there had been no formal declaration of war, yet 
had been recognized by every department of the Government. 

But if it be conceded that these claims were valid cl 
France at the time of the ratification of the treaty of 1800, it 
means follows that by virtue of that treaty the United States be 
liable to its citizens for these claims. Itis assumed that a bargain wa 
made by which the individual claims of certain of our citizens against 
France were released to France in consideration of the release by F 
of certain national claims against us; that thereby the United States 
appropriated the private property of these citizens to the public use 
and should make compensation therefor, as she would for land taken 
for public use. Or that these claims having been used by the Govern 
ment to effect a compromise with France, the amount thereof is to | 
treated as so much money had and received to and for the use of th 
claimants, which the Government is liable to pay upon deman 
that the circumstances in equity raise a trust against the Governme 
to account for the amount of these claims as having in e 
lected from France through the treaty. The liability, ther 


be reached through construction and implication; if it 
be implied from the circumstances. 


There is nothing in the transaction that directly commits the Unit 


States to any such liability. Our Government in no 
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way assum 
such liability. Nothing of that kind can be found in the treaty, 
it is sought to work out a liability by construction. Itis not pret 
that the Government expressly or directly assumed liability, as 


did not under the treaty with Spain when Florida was purchased 


that treaty it was provided that as a part equivalent for the cession of 
Florida the United States should renounce all claims of citizens o 


United States upon the Spanish Government— 


Statements of which, soliciting the interposition of the Government 
United States, had been presented to the Department of State or t 


of the United States in Spain since the date of the convention of 1802 


the signature of the treaty. 


The United States assumed these debts and agreed by treaty to 
propriate $5,000,000 to their payment. The treaty provided fora bo: 


of commissioners to— 


ascertain the full amount and validity ofthe claims thus assumed by tl 


States. 
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v { 1 Article II, by which the consideration of all questions 
! under t treaties of 1778 was indefinitely postponed. 

But the of the United States was not willing to leave the mat- 
ter in that pe. ‘The Senate insisted that the treaty should stand 
for only eig rs; that Article II should bestricken out and the fol- 
J g | l pla 

I < , f { ‘ 

! ‘ ‘ i ‘ 

ira 7 ‘ that at the end of « t years t - 
t I revi l you must put that construction upon 
the i , returned to her original position, and insisted 
upon the ¢ abando1 nt of the cl for indemnity. Hence 
there I tr thout provision for indemnity, a foot-note 
being added to the treaty at the instance of Napoleon agreeing to the 
new article 1 to the retrenchment of original Article IJ, but provid- 
ing 

That by t rencl tihe two states renounce the resy live pretensions 
which are t ‘ ct of the said article. 

So that France simply came back to her original position: if you 


will indefinitely postpone these questions of controversy we will make 
this treaty with you. This was a polite and diplomatic way of getting 


rid of the matter; but if you will not consent to that, but insist upon 


having the matter in such shape that it may be revived at the end of 


eight years, we will return to our original position; we will demand 
hat this treaty shall be simply upon the condition of the abandonment 
of all claims of indemnity. 

And the United States Senate accepted that condition, which was, as 
I say, a condition of peace. Now, from these circumstances, is it to 
be implied that the United States assumed the payment of these claims ? 
Was there anything in these circumstances of which any gentleman 
can speak as an appropriation of private property for public use, like 
Jand taken for the purpose of a public building? France was not bar- 
gaining with us. I rance was not asking the release of any claim which 
we had against her. When we pressed this claim for indemnity she 
simply said we will not pay it; all that we have done to your ships has 
been in just reprisal of the violations of these treaties of which you 
have been guilty and the injuries you havedone to us by depriving us 
of the privileges of your ports which were guarantied to us. 

Shedid not call upon us to guaranty her American possessions. On 
the contrary, it was to her interest to prevent us from being involved 
in the European war, because she depended upon us largely for her food 
supply, and Genet, at his first interview with Jefferson, waived the pro- 
vision of guaranty. He said: 

We know that under present circumstances we have aright to call upon you 
for the guaranty of our islands, but we do not desire it. 

Her great complaint against us was because of the Jay treaty, by 
which the privilege of our ports was taken from her and given to Great 
Britain; and she justified her refusal to pay indemnity upon our al- 
leged violation of the treaties thereby. 

She did not ask to be released from anything. There was no effort 
to sell to us advantages. There was at least a state of quasi war, a 
condition of things which could not be continued with safety to the 
country. It was important that peace should be restored, and the 
condition imposed on our Government was the abandonment of the 
prosecution of these claims. Will gentlemen insist that rather than 
abandon these claims the Government should have gone on and al- 
lowed this condition of quasi war to continue until it became gen- 
eral, involving this country in the European wars which then pre- 
vailed? Decause we did not choose to involve ourselves in the gen- 
eral continental war then prevailing will gentlemen on this floor in- 
sist we thereby made ourselves liable for the payment of these claims ? 

Could any such duty be imposed on an infant republic struggling to 
get a footing amongst the nations of the earth? Yet that is the posi- 
tion assumed by the gentlemen who support the proposition to pay 
these claims, and who urge them upon this House, that we were com- 
pelled to risk the peace of the country and to suffer all the consequences 
of war in support of these claims, or by abandoning them make our- 
selves liable for their payment. ‘That is the position of these gentle- 
men as I understand it; because we stopped there to avoid a general 
war in the prosecution of these claims we have by so doing made our- 
selves liable to pay them on the ground that it was an appropriation 
by the Government of private property for public uses. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, to my mind there is a great deal of difference between th¢ 
case where the Government takes private property with a strong hand 
and devotes it to public use and the case where it merely abandons 
the prosecution of claims on the part of certain of its citizens in order 
to avoid being involved in a general war and for the purpose of secur- 
ing the peace of the country. 

so I say there is no warrant for the position taken here that the Gov- 
ernment has in negotiating and consenting to that treaty assumed pay- 
ment of these claims, or put itself in a position where either at law or 
in equity liability can be justly implied against it, She did not seek 
with these « laims to buy a release from France of the old treaties. She 
refused to consider the old treaties, they having been annulled by the 
solemn act of Congress, and stood upon her claim for indemnity, but 
drance refused to pay indemnity, and presented the alternative of the 
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abandonment of the claim or war—the chances of war or peace with- 
| . 7 1 , . 
out indemnity. She chose peace, and accepted the condition that 
would bring it. She was forced to abandon the claim of certain of her 
, y he i "tha whole nile Tt ov 
citizens in the int t of the whole pe Opie, it Was nota ca yf r- 
~) ° . 1 . + hi } . "wT 1 
gaining for adva 3; which were to be purchased with the y 
some of her ci 3 of which she had control, but the accep oO 
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condition whic 1 end to war and brought pe: to { 
sorely needing it. 
lhe duty of government in such ¢ 3 is thus stated by Mr. Adam 
ernment which neglects properly to present the clainy of one of 
foreign government in consequen i which such ciaim is! - t 
I ily bound to make good the Lim rhe argument of the abstract rieht 
is strong, butas the justice obtainable from foreign nationsis at all time and 
under every state of things, very imperfect, a1 is the only alternative in cas 
denial « ustice j I t laim or war, a natior } 
oning the claim,after exhausting every : expedient for obtaining 
tice, neither partakes of the injustice done, nor makes itself responsible tot! 
sufferer; for war, even if it eventually obtains justice for that sufferer, secures 
t by the sufferings of thousand f others, equally unme land w 
ultimately ren emnified, And mere inability t i 
neur the obligation it is unable to enforce, 
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his present idea of fixing the liability of the United States by con- 
truction and implication originated in 1835. There was no serious 
prosecution of these claims prior to 1822. Perhaps in 1818 ins 
way they were brought to the attention of Congress. There was, how- 
ever, no earnest attempt to prosecute them before Congress until 1822. 
They never received any serious consideration until 1835. 

The idea—that of constructive liability—was one of the evil conse- 
quences of an overflowing Treasury. It had its birth in the demoral- 
izing influence of a surplus, which, then and to-day, is bringing to the 
{ 
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1ich is to divert the public money into the pockets of a few favored 
individuals. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman re- 
member there was a report made on these spoliation claims in 1802 
and another in 1807? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. No, I do not. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I think I shall be able to 
furnish them to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. I will be obliged to the gentleman if 
he willdoso. But I think the gentleman will find when he comes to 
look the matter up that Iam substantially correct in what I have 
stated. Ido not lay much stress upon the early reports in favor of 
these claims. They did not come from the regular standing com- 
mittees, but from select committees composed of a majority favorable 
to the claims. Senator SHERMAN, in a speech made in the United 
States Senate December 17, 1872, with reference to a bill to pay these 
claims then pending, said: 

It is said that there are some thirty or forty reports in favor of it. Why, sir‘ 
how incorrect that is. The way the reports came to be in favor of this bill was 
that some Senator who thought his constituents were interested would mo 
a select committee, to whom it would be referred. A majority of the committ« 
had to be in favor of it. That was the rule of parliamentary law. Most of th 
reports in the first instance were made by such committees. And so year aft: 
year, from 1829 down to 1861,a majoritv of and nearly all the reports were ma 
by select committees of one or the other House, packed, as I may say—and I 
it in no offensive sense—packed by parliamentary law in favor of the claims 


It is an easy matter to bring claims of this kind amounting to n 
ions of dollars to the attention of Congress, while claims for a few 
hundreds of dollars or a few thousands of dollars, no matter how just, 
wait day after day without a hearing. Here are claims which have 
been running for nearly a hundred years and have been prosecuted by 
an organized agency established here in 1822. There has been a co! 
stant effort to foist them upon the Treasury. Without merit, withou 
any foundation in justice and right, they have yet been able to live a: 
grow because of the large amount of money asked for. That has b: 
their principle of life,the large amount which there will be for divi 
in the event of success. If this appropriation is made it will establis! 
a precedent which will assure the success of any claim, provided o1 
that it be old enough to insure general ignorance of the circumstance 
of its origin and big enough to pay good dividends to the promoters o! 
the enterprise. 

I was a little surprised at one of the propositions suggested by t] 
gentleman from Maryland the other day. He would support 
claims upon the ground that the Government is liable because of 
appropriation of private property. All the supporters of the clai! 
including the gentleman from, Maryland, place the right of recove: 
against the United States on the ground of a conversion of trust fund 
or an appropriation of private property to public use, and I was mi 
surprised to hear the gentleman from Maryland claim that the que 
tion was a purely political one,over which the Supreme Court cou 
have no jurisdiction, even if Congress should confer it by a law « 
acted for that purpose. If I understood the gentleman aright, that w 
his position, and it was certainly a very strange one in view of t 
grounds upon which these claims are being urged here. 

This also brings me, Mr. Chairman, to the question of the rem 
proposed. All I ask is that this matter of the validity of these claii 
be submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States, that gre. 
tribunal of last resort, which commands the fullest confidence of th 
people, and if that court upon an examination of the circumstances and 
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creased it is not the tariff. ‘‘Now you see it and now you don’t.”’ 
| Laugnter 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Allow me to answer your question. 
Irom 1567 to 1583 inclusive the number of sheep raised in this country 
and the production of wool increased; from 1853 to 1888 inclusive both | 
the amount of wool raised in this country and the number of sheep | 
produced here have decreased. In other words, after the high tariff 
came an increase, and after the low tariff came a decrease both of wool 
and sheep 

Mr. DOCKERY. How about the tariff of 1867? 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I said that from 1867 to 1883, taking 
the whole time, the amount of wool produced and the number of sheep 
raised increased largely in numbers; but after the tariff of 1883 was 
levied the number decreased right along. 

Mr. DOCKERY. ‘Then do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the tariff is to be accredited with this result, and that the rapid prog- 
ress we have made in every department of effort, including our im- 
mense increase in population, has had nothing to do with stimulating 
production ? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. No, sir, I do not go so far as that; but 


I say that under the operations of the tariff of 1883 thousands and | 


tens of thousands of farmers have ceased to raise sheep-and wool be- 
cause the business is not profitable. 

Mr. DOCKEKY, Why is it not profitable? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. It is not profitable because the markets 
of this country are so flooded with foreign wool that American wool 
has decreased in value. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Does not the gentleman know that it requires a 
large importation of foreign wool to supplement our own wool crop, 
and that American wool is insufficient in amount to supply the mar- 
kets of this country; and even if it were sufficient in the number of 
pounds, does he not know that by reason of the difference in fiber be- 
tween American wool and foreign wool our manufacturers are com- 
pelled to import a certain amount of foreign wool to mix with the 
article produced at home in making the best articles of woolen goods ? 
Does not the gentleman further know that the production of American 
wool for the year 1886 was only 285,000,000 pounds, and the importa- 
tions of foreign wool for that year 129,084,950 pounds, while it is esti- 
mated that the woolen goods imported for the same period contained 
raw wool amounting to 196,000,600 pounds, making a total consump- 
tion of 610,084,950 pounds? The United States has never produced 
one-halfof the wool required annually for the consumption of her people. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I do not wish to occupy the gentleman’s 
time even in answering questions; but I will answer that one if he will 
allow me, 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not care to have the gentleman interject a 
speech into my remarks, 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I would like to answer that question, 
and then I will stop. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will yield later on. Let me tell the gentleman 
why it is that in some sections of this country the wool business is not 
so profitable as it was under the tariff of 1857 and prior tariffs. The 
American wool-grower must depend upon the American manufacturer 
for his market. I suppose the gentleman will admit that. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. He depends upon the American people 
ultimately. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, of course the American manufacturer regulates 
his manufacture by the demand of the American market. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Nowthen, when the American market is supplied, 
the American demand for wool ceases, and this demand has diminished 
because of the lack of untaxed foreign wool necessary to mix with our 
domestic wool in the manufacture of the goods that we need in this 
country. , 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman kindly furnish any evidence 
of the statement which he has just made? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have not time to enter upon a lengthy disserta- 
tion, but the gentleman will find the evidence by a careful considera- 





tion of the figures presented in the Statistical Abstract and other publi- | 


cations upon this question. Perhaps the strongest suggestion in favor 
of tree wool is to be found in the message of President Grant submitted 
to Congress December 7, 1874. The recommendation is in the tollow- 
ing terms, and thoroughly accords with the facts I have just stated. 

I would suggest to Congress the propriety of readjusting the tariff so as to in- 
crease the revenue and at the same time decrease the number of articles upon 
which duties are levied. Those articles which enter into our manufactures and 
are not produced at home, it seems to me, should be entered free. Those arti- 
cles of manufacture which we produce a constituent part of but do net produce 
the whole, that part which we do not produce should enter free also. I will 
instance fine wool, dyes,ete. These articles must be imported to form a part 
of the manufacture of the higher grades of woolen goods. Chemicals used as 
dyes, compounded in medicines,and used in various ways in manufactures, 
come under this class. The introduction, free of duty,of such wools as we do 
not produce would stimulate the manufacture of goods requiring the use of 
those we do produce, and therefore would be a benefit to home production. 
There are many articles entering into home manufacture which we do not pro- 
duce ourselves, the tariff upon which increases the cost of producing the manu- 
factured article. All corrections in this regard are in the direction of bringing 


labor and capital in harmony with each other, and of supplying one of the ele- 
ments of prosperity so much needed, 





In addition to the testimony of President Grant, I desire to quote 
from the report of a committee of the New York wool trade made to 
the Chamber of Commerce in New York in 1874. The situation is 


| tersely stated in the following language: 


Before we enter upon an examination of the effects of our tariff on the wool- 
growinginterest it will be well to consider that neither our country nor any coun- 
try in the world does or can produce to advantage wools of all kinds and grades, 
It must further be borne in mind that in order to produce the endless variety of 
woolen fabrics demanded by our times, with the highly-improved machinery 
now in use, and with the active competition among all manufacturing nations, 
the free and unrestricted selection of the most suitable classes and grades of 
wool has grown to be a matter of much more importance tothe manufacturer 
of every country than it used to be in old times. Nor will it be denied that but 
few of our mills can at this day be run to advantage without using to some ex- 
tent wools of such working quality as can not be produced in this country, or 
are not produced here in sufficient quantity. The simple fact that even under 
our present tariff we have annually imported from fifteen to sixty million pounds 
of fine wool sufficiently proves these. positions. The question of duty on fine 
wool can theretore never bea Simple question of protection or no protection to 
the wool-grower. 

These facts show most conclusively that the object ostensibly aimed at by the 
tariff of 1867, namely, the protection and encouragement of the wool-growers, 
has mostsignally failed. The wool-grower must be blind, indeed, if by thistime 
he has not learned the lesson that he can not prosper as long as the woolen in- 
terest does not flourish; why should he not also understand that our industry 
can not permanently flourish until it isrelieved of the present heavy burden of 
obstructive tariff legislation? By helping the manufacturer he would certainly 
help himself, and secure a better reward for his labor and investment than he 
could ever expect to derive from theillusive protection of any tariff. 

Facts, indeed, as well as sound reasoning call loudly for the abolition of all 
duties on wool. In the light of past experience it is clear that neither the wool- 
grower nor any other special interest ought to plead any injury as likely to re- 
sult in our country from a policy that has had the most encouraging effect in all 
other parts of the civilized world. No perfectly safe and solid ground will be 
reached until wool takes its permanent place on the free-list, and this must be 
the goal of the manufacturer as well as of the wool-grower—in fact, of the whole 
people, 


Mr. Chairman, if further evidence is necessary to make it manifest 
that foreign wool is essential to the manutacture of our best woolen 
goods, it will be found in the testimony of the woolen manufacturers 
in a reply toa circular of Secretary Manning in 1885, printed in Senate 
Document No. 72, first session, Forty-ninth Congress, from which I 
submit the following extract: 

It may be said that a remedy for these difficulties is to be found in the exclu- 
sive use of the domestic wools, which will be abundantly supplied under due 
protection, To this we reply that neither our own country nor any other in the 
world does or can produce to advantage wools of ull kinds and grades, Ex- 
perience under high protection of wool in thiscountry for over thirty years had 
demonstrated that our domestic wool-growers find it totheir advantage to pr« 
duce only the staple wool required for the ordinary range of woolen fabrics, 
and as these fabrics will always be in demand they build up their flocks—a work 
of time—for the production only of the fleeces which will be profitable for along 
series of years. 

This system, although providing admirable raw material for common goods, 
is incompatible with the variety required for the diversified and highly advanced 
manufacture which should be ouraim, The American manufacturer, to com- 
pete wi h the fabrics of other nations in the endless variety demanded by our 
times, must have the power of selecting a portion of his raw material from all 
the world’s sources of s®pply. The sudden and exceptional demand for more 
or new raw material must be supplied by importation. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman answer a question ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let me talka little while. [Laughter.| Amer 
ican wool is a coarse wool. Ido not know that I am using the proper 
technical term, but I would call it a ‘‘jointed’’ wool, while the Aus- 
tralian wool has a fine fiber in which there are no ‘‘ joints.’’ 

Mr. CASWELL. Will the gentleman 

Mr. DOCKERY. Just let meget through with one statement before 
you interrupt me. 

In consequence of this peculiarity of American wool it has to be in- 
termixed with foreign wool in order to produce the best grades of woolen 
goods, The woolen manufacturers will all bear witness to the accu- 
racy of this statement, and I do not think there is any question about 
it whatever. Now, Mr. Chairman, the effect of the proposition in the 
bill is simply to give toour manufacturers foreign wool treed from the 
burden of taxation, and the result will bg that with foreign wool free, 
the demand for American wocl will be increased and thus the market 
price of American wool will be maintained if not enhanced. 

Mr. WARNER. Then, if I understand my colleague, his proposition 
is that the greater the quantity of foreign wool imported into this 
country, the greater will be the demand for the wool that we produ 
here. 

Mr. DOCKERY. My colleague does not state the proposition fail 
If the American wool fiber were exactly the same as the foreign wool 
fiber the effect of striking off the duty would be to increase the im- 
portation of foreign wool, and lower the price of American wool; but 
the fibers being entirely distinct, and both being necessary for the man- 





ufacture of the best woolen goods, the result will be that the importa- 


tion of foreign wool free will necessarily increase the production ol 
American woolen manufactures and thereby increase the demand fo! 
American wool and thus maintain or enhance its price. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Does the gentleman mean to say 1 
is necessary to have American wool to mix with foreign wool in order 
to make good woolen goods? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is necessary in the manufacture of certain grades 
of goods; and the best evidence of that fact is in the large importation 
even under the present high rates of duty of woolen goods manulact- 
ured abroad. 
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August 9, 1888, 
On the if priations to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
pro 4 June , 1888, and prior years, and for 
‘ purpos 
Mr, OPER 
Ir, CHAIRMAN: Ever since I was old enough to take any inter 


country I have beard of the French spoliation 

tantly and persistently seekingg the payment of their 
claims at the han of our Government—this was more than thirty 
years of and now when I come as a member of this body to exam- 


in the legislation of this 


ciaimants con 


ine into the matter I find that from a period back of the birthday of 
the oldest member on this floor these claimants have been knocking 
at the doors of Congress and endeavoring year by year to secure that 
which they assert to be simple justice. 

Generation after generation has passed away and these claims have 
descended from the original owners to their children, from their chil- 
dren to their grandchildren, and in many iustances from their grand- 
children to their great grandchildren, and yet they are unsettled. 

Whose fault has this been? Why this long delay, this long defer- 
ment of an adjudication of these claims? It has not been the fault of 
the claimants for they have for three-quarters of a century nearly been 
bending their energies and doing all in their power to bring the matter 
toaclose. It has been because this Government in the arro; 
its power has been slamming the door in the faces of these citizens and 
refusing to pay them or even to recognize that they have rights which 
have been entitled to respectful consideration. 
most tyranically and cruelly, and now after decades of 





waiting and 
years and years of wasted time and large expenditures of money, afte 
these claimants have in good faith submitted their claims toa legal and 
competent tribunal as directed by an act of Congress,and secured a de- 
cision in their favor, for one I propose to give them the benetit of this 
decision,and I shall not be guilty of a further travesty upon justice by 
voting to refer their claims to the Supreme Court, where the youngest 
justice on that bench, if he should live to fill out man’sallotted time, 
will not see the end of them, and the infant claimant of to-day will be 
gray and hoary before a conclusion of them is reached. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understand the history of these claims and the 


steps taken in their prosecution from the time they originated, more | 


than forty favorable reports have been made by more than forty com- 
mittees of Congress, and not one unlavorable report; and now we have 
the decision of the Court of Claims, after a full hearing in which the 
Government was represented by able counsel, in their favor. 

What more could any reasonable man require ? 


Every imaginable question was presented by the Government in the | 
way of defense, substantial and technical, and yet the court held as 


follows: 

1. That the French depredations upon American commerce were 
illegal. 2. That the United States, by the treaty of 1800, set off these 
claims against others maintained by France and released them for a 
valuable consideration beneficial to the nation. 3. That an appeal 


from a prize court is not an indispensable prerequisite to diplomatic in- | 


terference, and amid the circumstances is no defense in these cases. 


(See Thomas Cushing, administrator, vs. The United States, 22 C. Cls. | 


R., 1.) 

‘These depredations upon American commerce are held to have been 
illegal, and it is further held that the United States Government by 
treaty acting in her sovereign capacity released the French Govern- 
ment from all liability by reason of them, and in doing so received a 
quid pro quo. 

This Government by releasing France of all liability to American 


citizens and granting this release for a valuable consideration, by all | 


principles of equity and fair dealing became liable for the damages 
which had resulted to her citizens from the illegal acts of the French 
Government, and she would be false, not only to the sufferers but to 
her own fair name and reputation, if she were to refuse to pay every 
dollar of the damages sustained. 

I do not, sir, sympathize with the views of the honorable gentlemen 
who still insist for further delay and investigation of these claims, 


With the opinion of many of the shining lights of this country in the | 


past and present in favor of these claimants, with the reports of more 
than forty committees of Congress in their favor, and with the decision 
of the Court of Claims in their favor before me, I do not require the 
decision of the Supreme Court to enlighten my judgment. 

it seems to me, if human investigation can be relied upon at all, the 
justice of these claims has been established to the satisfaction of the 
country, and their payment should be no longer delayed. 
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| forty committees and the Court of Claims, w 


| have declared that these French spoliation claims are 


It has used its power | 
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At every session of Congress we appropriate millions to pay claims 


| against the Government upon reports made by a single committee. 


As a rule we rely upon the reports of the committee to which they are 


| referred; we rely upon the integrity and judgment of the gentlemen 


comprising the committee, for rarely, indeed, can any other member 
pare the time from his allotted work to give them a critical examina- 
tion. 

Now, if we can place so much faith in the integrity and judem: 
one committee in regard to other claims, can we not ri , 
confidence upon the combined integrity and j 


nt of 

ly with implicit 

idgment of more than 
»} 


ich as with one voice 


just and should 
be paid by this great Government? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have heard the remark frequently made tha 
these claims are so old and stale they ought to be buried beyond the 
reach of the hand of the resurrectionist. 

Sir, this is a sentiment which finds no place in my breast. 


If these claims or any others antedated the existence of this Repub- 


] if they were even older than the Constitution, and by any rule of 
equity or principle of justice this Government should pay them, I 


would vote for the payment of every dollar of them, even if they had 
never been before presented; for lapse of time while it may be pleaded 
in bar in a court, can never alter the eternal principles of honesty and 
justice by which a great government in the blaze and effulgency of its 
glory near theclose of the nineteenth century should square its actions. 

But if these claims are old and stale, who made them old and stale? 

This Government, by holding these claimants off for nearly three- 
quarters of a century and refusing to settle—refusing arbitrarily— 
standing like a mailed giant and laugh to scorn these men who, 
weak and powerless, plead for simple justice, for the fulfillment of ob- 
ligations and the redemption of implied promises 

Rut these claims are not stale in a legal sense. The claimants 
never slept on their rights nor been guilty of latches, but with a con- 


nds constantly be 


— 
hing 


1 
n 


tv 


e 
sciousness of their justice they have kept their dem 
fore the Government and the country. 

Let me repeat, I shall not be a party to the effort to consign these 
ciaims to the graveyard of unfulfilled hopes, to file them away in tl 
pigeon holes of the Supreme Court and place them at the foot of a 
docket already so long that it will take years to reach the bottom of it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I am proud of my 
country, proud of its traditions and memories, proud of its grandeur 
and beauty. proud of its power and material greatness, but I would be 
prouder of it still if it would at all times, with its overflowing ‘l'reas- 
ury and daily incoming revenues, square its actions with the precepts 
of the proverb: 

Withhold not 
thy hand to do it. 





ood from tiem to whom it is due, when itis in the power of 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. OSCAR L. JACKSON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 20, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (8, 5304) to prohibitthe comi 
of Chinese laborers into the United States 


Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: ‘The history of Chinese affairs on the Pacific coast dur- 
ing the last few years and the alarming increase of undesirable immi- 
gration at all our principal ports satisfies me that there is need of leg- 
islation that will forever exclude from entering this country all Chinese 
persons who either come or are brought here as laborers. I desire to 
state very briefly the reasons that induce me to support the bill now 
under consideration. 

In former discussions in Congress on this subject, objections were 
raised to the passage of bills of this character on the ground of want o! 
power of our Government to do so whilst the treaties we had mad 
with the Chinese Government remained in force. 

Some of the wisest men in Congress voted ayainst similar legislation 
for this reason. It is not necessary to stop now and discuss the power o! 
Congress to abrogate a treaty whenever its provisions become pernicious 
tothenation. The power, Il have nodoubt, remains with every sovereign 
nation to abrogate any treaty it has made; but it must be the stron 
necessity that will justify it in exercising such power. Every hon 
able effort should first be made to obtain a release from the obligat 
We are, however, saved from the need of considering this question ip 
present case for the best of reasons. The bill itself contemplates a 


change in our treaty relations with China, and expressly provides tha 


it shall only take effect aiter the ratification of anew treaty. That the 


Chinese Government will agree to a modification of the treaties here- 
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tofore made between us in reg 1 to its neonle comine into t 
States scarcely admits of a d yt : 7 
As was so clearly and eloquent own by the gentle: 
sissippi [Mr. Hooker] in the opening of this discussion, that ; -e! 
ment in its dealings with us has always shown itself bot st 
eral. 
It changed what is knownas the Bi ingame t1 txr hg ‘ ‘ at 5 
we requested it, and the additional changes we desire can 1 i 
be obtained in the same manne! 
; It is a subject of congratulation that we are able now to pe t United 


islation to remedy a great evil and still observe in good faith ple so as to f 


emn treaties with that nation. ’ “a mhinn eas 
National honor and national good faith too sacred an att t f t es or children. 1 
a people to allow even suspicion to b ttached toit It should ‘ mbers in thy te ’ +} 
pride to maintain the highest reputation in this respect t to China 
The question of prohibiting immigration to this country is a né eV Al heathen 


one in our history. For a hundred years we have encouraged fo trous practices t is 
ers to settle among us, and have passed laws that extended citizenship | when they at 1 « 


to them on the most liberal term For 





nerations our orators | é versal te 
boasted that this land was a home for the oppressed of all peo tity of an oa 
These sentiments have been so generally expressed and in such ex riury wherever 


tremely liberal terms, that a proposition to prohibit immigration even | jnt CO) 
of the most objectionable kind seems to some a violation of the t ndin t 











































of our Declaration of Independence and the Constitution our fa of mon ¢ ‘ 
made. Some even goso far as to argue that all the peopie ¢ the « t! e1 to ¢ 
have some kind of inherent right to come and settle in this count {| praved i 
they want to do so. Iam full from this time on th t 3 ki cale 
question of prohibiting vicious le immigration to » enable them to rc 
country will be one of the most can come before Con h prost ' 
gress, 1 fraud are it t 
The right of our Government to prohibit undesirable immigration i and done by ull erir 
beyond question, and this right is entirely consistent with every p tice of e ¢ 
ciple contained in the Declaration of Independence, and is fully s ( ein any siderable 
tained by constitutional provisions, lhere is the 1 t concl usit 
[t is a general principle of natural and public law that every nat uve cart betwe 
has a right to determine what people of other nations shall be allowed | in ¢ 
to come and locate within it. than « Ww t ( 
When our fathers sought to declare the independence of this nat ystem ot 
they did not declare the right of every person to come and locate here and } a 
but they did declare the right of every people being ina particular t 
ritory anywhere on t zlobe to establish for themselves, not for oth t it is from 
people, a government of their own. est injury is | 
They asserted the right of every people to determine for t] lves n with 
the form and character of their government, and of course, that i : American can pos y i 
B the question of receiving other people among them. ‘ trious race; doci e, teacha 
When they formed a Constitution for themselves and their posterity | tate other workme! i 
they gave Congress a right to prescribe a uniform rule of natur: country of China, they i 
tion, and to determine the terms and conditions upon which foreign- | durance in a struggle aga 
ers might come among us and become citizens of the United States. | pittance of wages, they ha | 
I'rom the earliest legislation by Congress on this subject we learn that beyond the con bh 
naturalization was limited to certain classes, and on certain condit S ey h lived in t ‘ 
At no time has our law permitted a Chinaman to be naturalized at + particle of chang the ¢ 
and before a citizen of any country could be nat ed he | nt « lition at least 
quired to reside here a certain lencth of time, to takea prescribed mids and t 
and that he should be proved to bs friendly to the institutio l It is partof t 
the polity of the Government of the United States. Solongas we have ek nor des ’ 
a Government it must reserve to it i the right to determ e the a @e American workmen out 
questions. No nation could long exist without it [tis n to rhey ean x for le 
its self-preservation, and all nations of the earth have claimed this right. | dren to pport rh 
The vene ral policy ot our Government has always been to encou ‘ S ols or ‘rita insti 
immigration ofall persons who would come here and make good citizens not larger than one n 
and whose children would so unite with our peopleas to make a hor é ily on food and in « 
geneous nation. This bill does not propose to change that poll nd erican lab rsir 
there is, perl ips, I »need a ve ( we it if it is only strict i t ow. ¢ ) i 
served that the immigrant is of a e kind But there isa g t 
change In these iatter ears 1n b iracter of immigrants w! l i y i por 
coming to this country. Weare met now with the fact that the Eu fie or at any | f la 
ropean governments are s nding to the I d States their paupers and | they « lered it degra 
: criminals; that vast numbers are shipped here at expense of t [ ent it 
governments who neither desire to come nor are a » come of th ( 1 honora 
: selves; and thatlaborers are brought here under contract to displace our In California 
; own citizen lo prevent such classes from coming here requires pr pt f lab 1a 1 Ar 
f and strict legislation ot a prohibitory character, and all right-thir how 1 ‘ 
men are agreed on this pc u Jit le 
It is the intention of the bill under consideration to prohibit all ¢ only en 1 lower to get t 
nese persons from coming into the United § es except teacher stu fhe At 
E dents, o merchants, l travel r pleasure ¢ p 
will kes p out all Ch se po ; 
pose of the bil! Is there go t 
there is, and that an examinat ry ¢ ( 
man that Chinese immigratio1 to l 
country. Fortunately, only th stat imy 
yet felt with any severity this to sweep stic ins t that 
over the whole lan Che advance guard of Chinese has already reached | the eaply fed and cheaply p 
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re. They are But some oneasks, ‘‘Are Americans unable to co 
he first low wash of waves eigners?’’ ‘They certainly are except under the sam 
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. The presage of the incoming sea. insist that American laborers shall never be forced to accept the condition 
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of living the Chinaman takes. When Chinamen are found press 
for employment at all Gur mills, factories, shops, and mines, wl 
they s ready to work in all our hotels, kitchens, laundries, and « 
every farm, then will Americans be driven out of these employme: 
or else be forced to accept as low wages as the Chinamen. This i 
competition that capitalists and owners might possibly endure, but 
the great mass of our people, who are laborers and producers, it 


calamity fearful temp! 

It is estimated that China has 
immigrants can be drawn. The past history of the race shows tha 
at different times they have overrun other nations simply by force « 
numbers. It is apparent that they have a determination to come het 
Whilst their number here is not yet 
lieve that if permitted they will soon come in vast numbers. It is 
that the Chinese now in our country, estimated at 300,000, come from 
asingle province in China not larger than the State of New Hampshir 
The facilities for their travel have increased, and in the same proportio: 
the danger of their coming in vast numbers has also increased. 

The people of California, who have felt the effect of this immigration, 
are practically unanimous in their opposition to it. The colonies of 
Great Britain, which have had experience of the same kind, have passed 
laws to further prevent their coming among them. ‘Those who are 
most familiar with the Chinese character are most opposed to havin 
them come to our country. 

Much good may come from the passage of this bill, and I cheerful] 
support it. But [I have no doubt that further legislation will be re- 





a population of 450,000,000 from whicl 


great, there is good reason to b 





quired, and I would, so far as possible, direct the attention of Congress 
and the American people to the subject. 

Much of this immigration comes from the port of Hong Kong under 
British control, and at least a considerable part of it is first landed on 
the british possessions north of us, from whence it finds its way into the 
United States. 

Our Government should make an effort by treaty to secure the aid 
of the British Government in suppressing it. The importance of this 
whole subject can not be overestimated. The dangers threatening the 
people of the United States from Chinese immigration are, I firmly be- 


lieve, both great and imminent. 


The French Spoliation Claims. 


_— —_ 


SPEECH 


L 


HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 9, 1888, 


On the bill (H. ®t. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
) ppl} ! 
propriations for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1888, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes, 


Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose to enter into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of all the circumstances and conditions surrounding the origin 
of the French spoliation claims, partly because the time allotted to me 
would not admit of it, but chiefly because I see no utility and never 
take comfort in thrashing over old straw. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TowNSHEND] was very near the 
truth, if not directly upon it, when he said on Saturday last that these 
claims had been before the country for nearly a hundred years, and 
that everything had been said about them that could be said. 

Certainly the most painstaking and exhaustive research has been 
made in procuring evidence toestablish their real merits. It has been 
made by the ablest lawyers and wisest as well as the most distin- 
guished statesmen, distinguished alike for their disinterested integrity 
and great ability, during nearly three generations of men, and I am 
sure it would be exceedingly difficult, if not quite Impossible, to-day 
to produce any historical fact, statement, or argument bearing upon 
the subject which could correctly be called new and valuable. 

Charles Sumner in his great report to the United States Senate in 


1864, in which he seems te have gone to the bottom of every branch of 


the subject, bringing to the aid of his investigation, and under the 
power of his masterly analysis, every source of information obtainable, 
having examined every treaty stipulation and all the contemporary and 
subsequent understandings between our Government and France, as 
well as the opinions of the leading statesmen of both countries relative 
to these claims, gives the weight of his decidedly and earnestly ex- 
pressed judgment in favor of their payment. 

At that time forty-one reports had been made upon them to Congress, 
allof which, with the exception of three, had been favorable, and these 
three were made before the communication of evidence upon the sub- 
ject of a decisive character. 

Since the communication of this evidence there has been an unbroken 








lineoffavorabler port nu eT he Sy, 3 ] ipon thes laims 
hey bear the signat ;of many of the most illustrious citizens of 
ne Republic 
Edward L ton, i d Everett, Jol Holmes, Daniel Wel er, 
Caleb Cushi John M. Clayton, and Kufus Choate are among the dis- 
izuished names which we find appended to these reports. The find- 
gs of facts and the arguments and conclusions of these committe 
s well as the reasons presented by their signers and many others in 


their spect hes, both in the Senate and House, exte nding from 1802 to 
the present time, for the payment of these claims, have never beensuc- 
cessfully controverted. 

such payment has been asked for by thirteen States in the resolution 
f their Legislatures presented to Congress, and the same has kx 
prayed for in petitions which may be counted by thousands. 

On two occasions bills for the payment of these claims for damag: 
y the spoliation of the commerce of o1 y F 
passed both Houses of Congress. In the Forty-eighth Cong 





r ancestors by 





have 


ress a bill 





was introduced and reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
this House, providing that these claims should be sent to the Court of 
Claims that the court might ‘‘examine and determine their validity 
and the amount due to each individual claimant.”’ 

his bill was most strenuously fought in this House. Gentlemen 
who to-day talk so glibly and with so much apparent earnestness about 
a final ascertainment of the merits of theseclaims by the highest judi- 
cial tribunal in the land, left no stone unturned in their efforts to pre- 
vent their validity being examined and the amounts due being ascer- 
tained at all. 

They would refuse to those who had been petitioning the Govern- 
ment for ninety years for justice at its hands an opportunity to go into 
court and there have settled the qi sstion whether they had any valid 
claims, and if they had, then to determine the amount due. Their 
efforts then were to turn these claimants away from the doors of the 
Government without a hearing. 

Have gentlemen forgotten their arguments upon the occasion referred 
to, as well as how, by every means known to parliamentary tactics, a 
reference to the Court of Claims wus sought to be prevented ? 

They said these claims were stale; that they were a hundred years 
old, and that therefore they should not be considered; and when I asked 
if that were a good reason for refusing payment of claims, provided they 
were just and due the claimants, if, in other words, this great nation ot 
sixty millions of people, with all its vast wealth and a Treasury over- 
flowing with a surplus of money, could afford to plead the statute of 
limitations against payment of honest demands againstit, the answer 
came that the Government often did plead the statute of limitations; 
thus clearly showing that they were indifferent to the means they em- 
ployed to defeat the bill, if only that object could be accomplished. 

But it was not accomplished. It was notthe bill, but the gentlemen 
who opposed it who were defeated. The bill passed the House by a 
decided majority. It passed the Senate readily, was signed by the 
President, and became a law, and these claimants, who had been stand- 
ing for ninety years at the threshold of the Government petitioning {for 
redress of their grievances, find not in Congress the deaf ear that gen- 
tleman would have had turned to them, but an opportunity to go to the 
Court of Claims and there have their rights determined by a tribunal 
which the Government had constituted for that and kindred purposes. 

These cases were entered in the Court of Claims. They were pre- 
sented on their merits to the court, many of them. The Government 
was present to defend in the person of its attorney, who opposed their al- 
lowance not only with earnestness and ability, but with a fertility of 
expedients if not with an intensity of feeling which savors of the vin- 
dictiveness with which they have been opposed in this House. Not- 
withstanding this the Court of Claims, a tribunal of the Government’s 
own appointment, has been forced, after the fullest hearing and most 
thorough investigation it could give to the subject, to render judgment 
so far as its jurisdiction extended over them, for the payment of the 
claims. 

Then the claims which the Court of Claims had adjudicated were 
returned to the House for payment. Again gentlemen commenced 
the old fight. Itwasfordelay. Yes, fora long, very long delay. They 
desired to refer them to the Committee on Appropriations, known to 
be opposed to their payment. They knew that was to bury them too 
deep to ever hear the trumpet-call of resurrection. 

We have excellent authority for believing that man has died and 
been resurrected the third day afterwards. And in a shorter or longer 
period after death, it is the belief of Christendom, that all will hear 
the call of Gabriel’s trumpet and arise to be adjudged good or bad. 
But there is no prediction and experience does not teach that for any- 
thing sent to the Committee on Appropriations to which that commit- 
tee is unfavorable there is any resurrection in this world or the world 
to come. 

The sound of Gabriel’s trumpet has never been loud enough to 
reach down to the depths where the Committee on Appropriations 
hung the things which they do not want to come to light in the halls 
of Congress. 

In this unapproachable tomb, from which nothing either of body or 
spirit was ever known to escape, the gentlemen who now oppose us at- 
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L.es, deleated 1 til riot > 1 pt ) t i 
at all of these claims, de ed in t Go ie own cour 
efforts to combat them on the merits, d ited again in the Hou 
their exertions to bury them in bottomless t ) ‘ 
they bob up serenely with a <« » of base and an assu 
Ss ity that is altoget r toot . l 1 
ol } notism tinat they fe S ) iil 
subiect of so great 1 ) ( 
the United Stat for final decision. ‘I decision, t i 
think all the people will | to and be satisfied. 

Why did tl no ( y : the ) ‘ ( 
they had the option to go tot Supre Cou id 
10n, or » to the Court of Cla 3 as we did doand get 
of that court with the 1 ory power of Cong reserve 

Gentlen 1 Opposing these claimants, gentle en who 
( ress, know th had that option, though I |! é 3 
I ra G emen did 1 desi eleren to t suy ( 
then rl lid not dare to trust the court then to givea final « 
They preferred an adjudication nother court wit e } 
b ( 1wress | ’ + y , of ¢ ‘ , + + ‘ 
Governme! . i tot ( lant l eg ; 
and that it uld pa se « : 

Now they repudiate t \ ) t 
the Supreme Court t ghth ¢ t 
their backs upon 

And why dot wm » £O t] ’ ( 

heir last chance to defeat tho e t - 
bad a last chance as it would seem to be, t ithe cla 
fident that it would sustain the 
be caleul 1 in me l ch 
man affairs. 

The court has now three or four years’ } 
be half a decade be re id rmen ( dad be rt ea iT I 
eases, and if it can be correctly i that t t 
and gone since the indebtednes the Government to the ] 
ation claimants accrued, it iy be safely pred i that 
generations of men will appear upon the face of t earth al 
ere all these claimants are paid their just dues from the Ge 
by » method now proposed by gentlemen who conti 
promising opposition to them. 

What do these views of gentlemen so extraordinarily attracted tot 
bill show? They exhibit no fertility « - of inf sation ¢ 

ent on the part of tl se whoh il ribed tot } Chey p 
the same old, unsubstantiated statements and fallacious reasoning t 
have appeared and have been conclusively answered and ove 
time and again all along the line of the present century. 

They present nothing new. They are the reite1 tle 


whose persistent efforts to ce eat these claimants hav 
bounds and no scruples. 

But suppose it were possible to g 
mants by the Supreme Court 
> next means to be re 
claims ? 





Of course they woul 





some excuse, and it would be a wor 
means of delay. would accept the decision 
of the Supreme Court as binding unless it should decide in their favor 

The evidence is indisputable th: the great wars of France 
against all Europe, when an Englis 
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‘ 


if he had not received them from the thief the latter might have put 
them beyond the owner reach, and! do not think that argument 


worthy of consideration by this House upon the question which is be- 
lore it. 


Fhe Tariff—Woo! and Woolen Goods. 





I should s y object to the repeal of the duty on wool fo repeal that 
would wor reat injustice to many interests and would seriously discourage 
what we ould rnestliy encourage, namely, the sheep culture among farm- 
ers throughout the Uni fo break down wool-growing and be dependent 


on foreign countries for the blanket under which we sleep and the coat that 
covers our backs is not a wise policy for the National Government to enforce 
James G. Blaine 

The ability to make its own woolen clothing lies at the basis of a nation’s 


industrial inde pendence,—Professor Denslou 


HON. WILLIAM W. MORROW, 


Ot CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, Jul 





The H e being Committee of th > state of the Union, and 
ha ! isid tion the bill (HH -duce taxat nn and simplify 
the laws inr ion to the collection of the rever 


Mr. MORROW said 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The annual wool product of the world is about 


2,000,000,000 pounds, ‘To this sum total the United States has, under 
favorable conditions, contributed a little more than 300,000,000 pounds, 
or a little less than one-sixth of the entire product. This domestic 
product, which has now grown to be an important factor in the world’s 
market, d not, however, fully supply the home demand. In other 
words, the wool product of this country does not in fact go into the 


world’s market to any great extent as an article of export, but is con 


hom 




















the United States last year amounted to 269,000,000 pounds. 
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AMOUNT OF WOOL USED 1 ret 1 STATES 
The wool account of the United States for t year ISS7 therefore 
stands as follow 
Pounds 
Wool production in the United States (estimated by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture —_—— 0. OOO, Of 
Raw wool imported......... 114, 404 
Total raw woo! , 383. 404.173. 70 
Pounds 
Domestic raw wool exported 2 ' ) 
Foreign raw wool exported 6, 725 p 
Total raw wool exported oscens 6,9 32. 00 
P Re tained for home manufacture ‘ 76, 417, 941,70 
Imported in manufactured good 132, 705, 7 ”) 
Wool in domestic manufactured 
j goods exported 5 1. 618. 026. 00 
| Wool in foreign manufactured goods 
exported ; 8°23, 305. 00 
| nn 24 Y 
Total woolin manufactured goods exported 2, 441, 331.00 
Imported in manufactured goods less domestic and foreign 
woolen goods exported . os : ‘ 130, 264 00 
Total home consumption of woo! 506, 68 


CARPET WOOLS 
It will be observed by examining the table showing the importat 
of raw wool that more than tv imported rat 
last year was of the lowest gr: 


per p yund in the foreign market and paying an average specific « 





average only 1° 











of only 3.1 cents per pound. It isa fact, however, sid 
ble part of this low grade of wool was really of a hig! and « 
home market has suffered by the importation ot ud 
clothing and combing wools which under proper clas sho 
not have been admitted into the country under the 0 

} as carpet wools, 

In an article on the *‘ Development of wool manuiacture 
United States,’’ written by Mr. Bond and published in the 1 
special report of the Bureau of Statistics on ** Wool and Manuta 
of Wool,’’ Mr. Bond say 

I regret to add that recently there hare been repeated at npis to enter 
under the third that should have paid duty as first second class. 1 


» quantities of wool imported as third class from Turkey in Europe, \ 



































. . . ’ ue V 
It affects the foreign market, however, in withdrawing us from that | a very small percentage of wools of this class comes. Our advices fi ‘ 
marke he extent of the domestic supply. The annuai consumption | pocl have continually reported large quantities of noils from Engtis : 
: . shipped to this country which, fre he prices at which they have be ° 
of v | in the United States has been estimated as high as 600,000,000 | Shipped tot Sassy. Wo, tee. Se Des ’ they 
ae mili biol sto be feared have been entered as third « 
ounds ut doubtif it much exceeds 500,000,000, he hich estl- a Pv . : ‘ . 
pe , ' ih ti ° aa Che term ‘* noil is applied to the short fibers, knots, broker flee 
mate wor ndicate th he consumption exceeds our home produc- ; . 1 i : ; 
; ea : S : and tangled fiberscombed from wool], usually scoured Chey are cai & 
tion 250,000,000 or 300,000,000 pounds. his deficiency, whatever it Se ipa Se ee a hehe aa xa 
lied ] : lf : and mixed with longer fibers for clothing purpose ee 
Ly be supplied by importations of raw wool fror her wool-grow- ca a te One | 
I ] ppliec mportation f raw wool fro 1 ot 1er Wool fro Mr. Bond mates that about 8.800 U0 pounds of he higher ¢ 
clio and manufactured woolen goods from the manufacturin: ‘ es ‘% se a at ale t y ’ at 
7 : of wools were imported last year as ¢ vet wools and used in 1! 
distriets of burop (hese importations last year amount o nearly ; . i : : ; ; 
7 ; + _— r ee \ rel ri mounted to D ~ ufacture of clothing Chis statement, indorsed by the Admini 
11.5,000,0 pounds ol raw wool and an estimated importation ot nearly , 7 3 i ¢ ‘ 
ee oe Arte oa ——s ki oo : ’.| by its publication in an official report, is sufficiently startling t 
22 O0G OOO nds ir , retire olen goods. making a ‘ sf . . ! ‘ ag : 
1.35,00U, 000 pounds I manana tu ; a c sale tl » Making 2 total ¢ for an investigation and the institution of proceedings that woul . 
about 248,000,000 pounds Imported and used in this country. : ‘ bt 
—— a a stop to such frauds upon the revenue, but unfortunately the Ad: “ 
[PORTATIONS OF RAW WOO! istration is not disposed to enforce with much vigor the protective f i 
he importations of raw wool for the year 1887 were as follows ures of our present revenue laws, and the fraud of evading du f K 
, ; x lireceti 1 an ‘ , 7 sr 0 lopalin} net 
, n evel il ion. aeed, am lbtormea by reiapoi ut 
] / ‘ wied for imm tte consumption and withdrawn from ware- o1 in ¢ ¢ 'y ‘ rect } In ed ] lui¢ i t ) 
F , 9 ~ that Mr. bona’s estimate of the extent of the « 310n of tl ; 
for consumption for the year ending June 30, 1887. ee ’ : ' a 
raw wool last near is too low, and that the amount of higher 
> * wools imported as carpet wools and used r clothing pu ; 
= eS | nearly 20,000,000 pounds. Bearin mind that these carpet woo c 
2 graded at the custom-house as belonging to the lowest class : 
- 5 et greater part of them pay a duty of only 2} cents per pound. 
pug eeu s Value Duty 6,2 c 7 Now what is the effect of this failure to properly classify 1 : 
. pounds = a = ; 41 ‘ , ? ‘ i ‘ . 
w = = wools at the custom-house? The domestic wool-grower under t : 
4 F E pression that his higher grade of wool in its natural condition ? 
y . S i tected by a tariff duty of 10 or 12 cents per pound is really in ; 
- a) 6 j . . i . 
~ < “ < tition with a large importation of foreign wooi that has passed tl K 
the custom-house at 2, or 5 cents per pounce . 
ents. Cents. Ce Here is a dil or 74 cents per pound in favor of thé : 
<2081 es a | aoe oo ~ He 20 18.7 | importer In r competition the wool-g¢ 
Con we Ww 13, 962, ( ) 10.0. 42.91, 934 por ; btith 
: W 81, 504,477. 4 1.59 3.1 25.97 12.0 | discredits the » does not get under the p: E 
- system of administering when he complains, as he 
1 oe iif »! 350 *% RO S16 > +1 ' } i e ° . . 4 P \ 
bot $, 404.1 ) i i” { 14 2 he is adv sed by the ft then rice of the v | 
| remedy for his misfortun 
Cents NOME MARKET 
AVETAZS COBS OF & _— eee ae - per pound... 14.2 What the wooi-grower really wants and what he should ha 
Average specific duty on all imported raw wool do } = 4 : . | at nd 1 . 
1 vale duty on all imported raw wool......... Seiad do own home market. If he could have this market under the pr 
IN IMPORTED MANUFACTURED GOODS contemplated by the statute, he would be justified in a devel 
Tl tatistics kept at the Treasury Department do not show the | of this 1 iustry that would at least meet the deman F 
pound wool contained in imported woolen goods, but George W11! home ¢ 1, and t too without any increase of the } E 
lam J of Boston, who appears to be accepted as authority on the | wool to theconsumer. If the law were proper/y construed and 9 
su t, determines the quantity of wool contained in imported woolen | the present margin of i by the loreign impr Be: 
goods hy ig that every dollar of cost of goods represents 3 pounds ding of imported wor | to the domestic w Ey 
of we ethod of estimating quantity would give us an aggre- This encouragement wi p ction, ana al 4 
gate of 132,7 730 pounds on the value of the total importations, | duction would result in the consumer getting the Dbenefit of 
14 > “49 ~ . . : i. . lane a Aww ! 
amounting to 243.64 for the year 1887. ind active competition in a pros] us home Industry, an 
HOME PRODUCTION iIso get the remainder of the profit now obtained by the toreignim) . 
rhe Department of Agriculture reports that the wool production The wool-grower is suffering now from the effect of a ‘Iree-ti F 


ministration of the law, where every point in controversy concerning 








Balmora's 
Valued not above }cents per pound ? Do is € ‘ 


Valued above 60 cents per pound ; do ) £3. Ut 


Valued not above 60 cents per p i kk 
\ ied »ve 60 cents per pound in 
Woolen cloths 
Valued not above 80 cents per pou d lo i I 4.4 i ) i ‘ 
Valued above 80 cents per pound do l 689, 69 2 1. 04 6.4 
Worsted cloths 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound do . 1,8 76. 85 M3, 912.7 4 
Valued above 60 cents per pound do st 29, 235. 4 £210, 291.7 2, 92 


Women’s and children’s dress goods, et« 


Composed in part of wool, etc., valued not above 20 cents per 26, 929, 224. 70 4,094, 4 2.7 
square yard 

Composed in part of wool, ete., valued above 20 cents per 701, O4 2 B, 
square yard, 

Composed wholly of wool, etc., weighing 4 ounces or less per . ] l4 22 4 
square yard. 

Weighing over 4 ounces per square yard pounds 1.15 2, 560, 715. 8 19, 201.4 


Flannels 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound lo 5, 348. 0 2, 847 
Valued above 60 cents per pound do 213. 986.15 > 355 


Knit goods: 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound do ) 1) 358. 33 ”). 55 
oe Valued above 60 cents per pound l I 


ae hawle 
} Shawl -~ / 42.60 ' . 


Valued not above 80 cents per pound 











Valued above 80 cents per pound ° do 1.4 685, 282. 50 1, 002, 094. 85 62 
Wool hats 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound lo { 818.00 sa ¥) 
Valued above 60 cents per pound do 2 155. 46 6, 2 is 
y rns 
Valued not above 60 cents per pound do { 514, 949. 65 680 { 
Valued above 60 cents pe r pound 7 : do ) 1, 433, 7 29 1, Ut lv 
‘ Manufactures of wool not otherwise provided for 
Valued not above 80 cents per pound é I f 3 783.4 5 
Valued above 80 cents per pound - do 1.4 3. 50 1. 421. 735. & 
. Ready-made clothing, cloaks, et . : .do 1.8 3 45 1, 461,24 . 
F Webbings, gorings, suspenders, et lo . 239. 817.00 
F Endless belts and felts dine " 1 143.7 167.1 S a 
Bunting . square yards 22 12.5 5 0 
Carpets, etc 
: Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette, et do 2 244.8 125, 924.4 20K 
Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet nit do 1 gs , 454 4 
Brussels — ° : — ] 100, 118. 24 Wi, 464 
Patent velvet and tapestry velvet ‘ . oO 1 
Ec Tapestry Brussels ee ‘ do i l 77. 38 f 18. O4 ‘ 
Treble ingrain, 3-ply, Venetian, ete a 7 437.00 l . 
Yarn Venetian and 2-ply ingrain do 54 t, 262. Of 1,4 
Druggets and bockings ee do j 3 962, 00 13 ) 
Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, et not otherwise pro 7) », 432. 87 5,2 . 
vided for, square yards 
Mats, rugs, screens, etc., not exclusively of vegetable mate 2, SS 
Bs rials. 
Rags, shoddy, munzo, waste, and flocks, woolen pounds 4, 902, 38 ) ! 618.0 1 
Total manufactures of wool ‘ 44, 235, 243.64 2 
Total raw wools, and manufactures of 
Total value of manufactured woolen goods imported for th year irv worsted ods e « 
ending June 30, 1887 14 2 f ‘ 
1 f ¢ ' ré ' »? 
Total duty paid : 29 ) Os UU = ’ 
Ad valorem duty, 67.21 per cent i em, W ié woolen ¢ 
PROTECTION DESTROYED pound and to 40 ner « 
i mr . . ° + , anx hy } } 
: The foregoing table discloses several important facts; among others cases the duty « 


ce the extent to which the rulings of the Treasury Department have been | cloth, 1f imported 

F taken advantage of in the importation of worsted cloths Itisadmitted duty imposed on the f 

é by everybody familiar with the trade that woolen cloths and worsted Manifestly there is a gi 
cloths are substantially the same goods and should be subject to the t t to the wool-gro 


same rate of duty: but under the rulings of the Secret ary of the Tre - | of the protection inte ed 
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I 1 portat ns ol woo land rsted 
( i | in the wl r I n 

I ( ‘ nh go we ito ilimp ed woolen ge l 
j t exe f t I i ivs reens, Db iting, a i won 
and children’s dress goods weighing less than 4 ounces per square 
\ »poun and the foreign cost or vaiue w $28, 582,595.47. 
"The ‘ { nd worsted cloths alone amounted to 1 
798,7 pou ind were valued at $15,176,575.10, or more than « 
half the ilue of ii t roo impo! 1, wilt Lhe 
ex pt ] The ¢ ook } ind Oo ed « ths } ‘ 

i rtan in t tari clredule, l if t principi of pro- 
tectgon ae yved he the le wool growing i manulacturing 
Indust I fhe ow, what the situation he effect of the 
ru rm of t Vy 1 Department in f yr of the lower rate of duty 
10! ted « will be 1 by the following st emenb or Tt it 
pol of t 1 t year 

Weight. Val ) 5 
Pounds 
\ i l 807, 263.42 , $10, 022, 370. 67 8 ‘t 
\ L« ~ 6, 991,512.25 », 154, 204. 4 3 8. 1 
\ 1 7 iz ) ( 

It appears that while the importations of worsted cloths amounted 

to 44 percent. in weight of the total importations of worsted and woolen 


cloths together, the duties collected at the custom-house on worsted 
cloths amounted to only 33 per cent. of the whole sum collected on these 
wo articles. This loss of percentage does not, however, give any cor- 
rect information as to the loss of duties sustained by the method of 












I tu! 10 l VOoi-t \) { pre t < 
] A 1or VW yiant cesc! t 
Ollow 
‘ sed er : 
' d fre ers a 
i : red | yt . to « ls 
t i In t 1” tu 3 to vel 
i i 
* * 
Tn the of articl t t coun 
‘ 5 my ed The bu 3 11 i} i 
} I OV ) | 1 
t r nlive r i ed t i y ru ‘ i 
. 1 no long e, be said to be the we eitt . { 
the tariff 3 eina by the manipul 
beyond what are vools By these manipulations and 
thereby produce value per pound has been added to the und t 
have been wrought into an article recognized in commerce and tra 
entin appearance, quality, character,and value from wools. 





4] 
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d ¥ 


This article s described 1s, howeve r, not classifi das a mal 


ure of wool, and we do not find it reported in the table of imported 





worsted or woolen goods, but we find it classified as scoured wo and 
= : ig ane } ceil ein 1 
such in large quantities and reported as raw 
Here, agai »l-erower and wool-manulacturer are m: 





Inan untair competitio 1 with the « heap labor of foreign land 


cunning of the foreign importer. 


rhe tariffshould be so revised as to correct the evils I have men 
tioned and afiord reasonable protection to our home industries. ‘Tl 
present bill placing wool on the free-list proposes to destroy all pri 
tection to the wool-grower. This is the first step in the direction of 
} } 





| general free trade. ‘The next step will be to remove the tariff from all 


classification now in force, since the element of value must be taken into | 


consideration. Perhaps as fair an estimate as any would be to use the 
rate of duties on woolen cloths in calculating the duties on the worsted 
cloths, as follows 
Worsted cloths 

Valued at not above 80 cents per pound: 





», 648, 255. 45 pounds, at 35 cents per pound : seseeee O1, 976, 889. 40 
Valuation, $3, 684, 542.70, at 35 per cent. ad valorem.............._ 1,288,589. 94 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound: 
1, 343, 256. 80 pounds, at 35 cents per pound............ enesenecce 170, 139. 88 
Valuation, $1, 469, 661.73, at 40 per cent. ad valorem ; 587, 864. 69 
rotal duties under woolen cloth rate.................ccccceeeneees 
Deduct duties collected stiventneiionnnimntnnanbina 





Loss in protective duties......... nalnadaoiiaee soveirailales 

The difference between the amount of duties collected on worsted 
cloths and the amount that should have been collected is a loss to pro- 
tection, because if the law had been enforced in harmony with its gen- 
eral purpose our own wool-growers and manufacturers would have sup- 
plied a large part of the nearly 7,000,000 pounds of worsted goods im- 
ported from abroad last year. It was the advantage the importer ob- 
tained in a classification of these goods at a low rate of duty that 
enabled him to capture our market to the extent indicated. 

RAGS, WASTE, ETC. 

The next largest quantity of woolen material imported in the year 
1887 was under the designation of rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and 
flocks. ‘The importations under this paragraph of the tariff schedule 
reached the enormous quantity of 4,902,381 pounds, and the average 


> 


invoice cost or value is given at 38 cents per pound, amounting to | 


$1,855,618. All this wool material came in under a uniform tarifi 
rate of 10 cents per pound. 

Now mark the evasion of the law that has been practiced at this 
point. The present law imposes a duty of 12 cents per pound on raw 
wool valued over 30 cents per pound, and yet under the classification 
of rags, waste, ete., wool in a condition advanced beyond raw wool 


and costing on an average 38 cents per pound is admitted at the rate | 


of 10 cents per pound. But this is notall. The law classifies raw 
wool for revenue purposes on the basis that 1 pound of scoured wool, 


manufactures of woolen goods. 
THE CONFERENCI CHEDUI 
A conference of the representatives of the wool-growers, wool-dealers, 
and wool-manufacturers of the United States was held in this city, com- 
mencing on the 11th of January last, for the purpose of considering t!} 
wool-tariff question. This body, after full consideration, recommended 


| the enactment of aschedule of duties on wool and manufactures of wool 


which substantially adopts the act of March 2, 1867, with amendments 
that would prevent the frauds I have pointed out and would equaliz 
and balance the rates of duty on the various articles mentioned in th 
schedule. 

Among other things, it provides that worsted cloths shall be subject 
to the same duty as woolen cloths. Noils are made subject to the sam« 
rate of duty as washed wools. The duty on all kinds of waste, except 
refuse waste, is equalized with wool at 30 cents per pound, and woo 
tops are made subject to duty as manufactures of wool. 

I will insert in the RECoRD at the end of these remarks a compara 
tive statement of the rates of duty on wools and manufactures of wool 
under the acts approved March 2, 1867, June 6, 1872, March 3, 187 
and March 3, 1883, the so-called Mills bill now under consideration 
and the schedule agreed on by the conference of wool-growers, woo 
dealers, and wool-manufacturers. I commend this statement to tl 
careful consideration of those who would study the effect of propose 
legislation on the wool industry of thiscountry. The conference sched 
ule was before the Committee on Ways and Means when this bill w 
being prepared, having been introduced and referred to that comm 
tee by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY]. Its measur 
protection was ignored, and in place of it we have a bill that wi 
strike down the most important industry in the country. 


DIAGRAMS OF WOOL INDUSTRY. 





I shall also take the liberty of inserting a number of diagrams } 
pared by the Bureau of Statistics relating to the wool industry of | 
country. They present to the eye a number of interesting facts wh 
it would be well to consider in determining the propriety of a cha 





of policy in our tariff system. 


| 


| climate is favorable and the large ranges 


through the process of cleaning and in consequence of the shrinkage | 


resulting therefrom, represents 3 pounds of wool in its natural state; 
hence we find that 1 pound of scoured wool costing 30 cents or less per 


pound in the foreign market is subject to a duty of 30 cents, or three | 


times the duty on raw wool, and if costing over 30 cents per pound the 
duty is 36 cents per pound. 

Now, it is an established fact that much of the imported ‘‘ waste’’ 
is not refuse waste at all, but an article prepared expressly for ship- 
ment to this country. It is really scoured wool, and as such should 
pay a duty of 30 or 36 cents per pound. The duty of 10 cents per 
pound imposed on an article rating as the equivalent of scoured wool 
ior manulacturing purposes is a fraud upon the revenue and destroys 
the protection to the wool-grower, since such a duty is only the equiv- 
alent of 3\ or 4 cents per pound on raw combing or clothing wool. | 


repeat what I said before, what the wool-grower wants is hisown home | 


market protected against all frandulent devices in the importation ot 
loreign wool. 
WOOL TOPs, 
In the process of manufacturing raw wool into certain grades of 
worsted goods an intermediate result is the production of an article of 


WOOL PRODUCTION OF CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of California, which I have the honor in } 
to represent, is the leading wool-producing State in the Union. 
of public land heretofore 0} 
to sheep pasture have been of course a ¢ t advantage to the indust: 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BuCKALEW ] seemed to thi: 
that these advantages were sufficient to warrant the removal of 
tariff protection from wool. 

sut I desire to say to him and others who entertain the same op 
ion that the rapid increase in our farming population in the Jast 
vears has about absorbed all the public land of any value for pa 
and no sheep-owner in California can expect now to find pasture « 
where than on his own or leased land. It is true that there is a 
quantity of unsurveyed Jand in California. The report of the Unit 








| States surveyor-general of the State shows that it amounts to 53,0 


| 
| 
| 





000 acres, but he also shows that the land is nearly all oceupied by 


tlers for agricultural purposes. The fact that the land is unsurve) 
is the fault of the Government, and does not indicate the absen 
the pre-emption or homestead settler. The fact is, we have reach 


| the important and desirable period of the small farming industries 


California. Our labor is still fairly well paid as compared even w 
flnsh times. And as compared with other countries, the comparis 
indicates the difference between comfort and independence and wretcued, 
pinching poverty. 
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sentence } 

where, as I said |} t j 

’ fi + - "4 haw . I . } al 
or sneep past ire. ( en tt cts §& 
; : ‘-— 
ing some vague tl! y ad des va l 
embarrassed, as I have shown, |! Ce 
deprived of whatever a ige t y 1 
ber also that the wool prodt yn of ¢ I 
. } } + y 4 , ry | y 
in the markets of this country. | ri 
bill becomes a law, and compel our oO ) 
slaughter-pens, the wool-growers of Australia 
stead of giving you the benefit t I é 
after we are out of the market yg 1 
supply the deficiency. 

The following table shows the In 
product of, rnia and the United States fe 

{ 
Years a of |Woo an N 
jan. 1 sh 
1883 { 3 690 
BS 854 $ l 
: 188 : 
. 188 s : 
‘. is : » 
: 

It will be een il La ) ih about one 
prod ices 2vOUt ONne-n! ot the wl 
therefore a matter of importan« o know thee 

ture wool productof theStat ) rtain tl 
I have had prepared by Messrs. Justice, Ba 
a table showing the price of tl various ¢ 
; wool in the market in June of this y the 
E of the wools in being scoured: the scoured « 
cE or Boston; the scoured cost or price of compe 
E the custom-house or free of duty; t ee-trac 
enerally the particul rp he com} 
table is as follows: 
Table showing a compar of ti vueint f 
of California wools and competing grades of f 
the scoured value in Jon Sun To 1928 
b 
, 
z S 
a California wo a 
E> . 7 
2 5 
i 5 
yx _ os 
: po pu 
Sy free 
; ¢ 
8} , 8. B.. 16 68 
E Spring, Southern, free. l 68 
E Spring, Southern, S. B. .. 13 70 
Fall, Northern, free.. ] 6 
Fall, Northern, S. B ............ ! ; 
5 Fall, Southern, free............ I 70 
F Fall, Southern, S. B l 79 
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the wool-growers ofthe West, in favor of the manufacturers of the East, there- 
by compelling the wool-growers of the West to compete with cheap wool of for- 
eign countries, to their very great injury; and 

W hereas that tariff was reasonable and not too high before the reduction, and 
stands now at a rate so low as to injuriously affect that large and respectable 
class of people who have devoted themselves to wool-growing; and 

Whereas an Obio Congressman has already introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives of the Forty-eighth Congress to restore the tariff on wool as it 
stood prior to the recent reduction, which should be passed at the earliest time 
possible: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the Slate of Ohio, That our Senators in 
Congress be, and are hereby, instructed and our Representatives requested to use 
all honorable means and vote for the bill to restore the tariff on wool as it stood 
prior to the recent reduction, and that the governor be requested to send a copy 
of this resolution to each of our Senators and Representatives at Washington. 

The gentleman from Ohio informs us that these resolutions received 
the vote of every Democratic member of the Legislature then present. 
He further informs us that on the 25th day of June, 1884, the Ohio 
Democractic State convention which selected delegates to the national 
convention which nominated Grover Cleveland for President adopted 
unanimously as the third resolution in its platform the following: 


That the just demands of the wool-growers of Ohio and the country for an 
equitable readjustment of the duties on wool (unjustly reduced by a Kepubli- 
can Congress),so that this industry shall be fully and equally favored with 
other industries, ought to be complied with, and we indorse the action of the 
Democratic members from Ohio in their efforts to accomplish this result. 


THE POLICY OF DEMOCRATIC FREE TRADE. 

I asked a moment ago if the majority of the House were influenced 
by political considerations in piacing wool on the free-list. Do you 
propose to hold the solid South on free trade for Northern industries, 
abandon all hope of carrying Ohio and the Pacific coast, and fight out 
this campaign in New York on financial questions? There seems to 
be enough wisdom in this proposition to justify its adoption as the 
policy of the Democratic campaign. You may be able to hold the solid 
South on the issue of free trade. You will not carry Ohio or the Pa- 
cific coast, and I am equally confident that you will not carry New 
York, and the programme will be a failure. 

CHEAP WOOL AND THE POOR MAN’S BLANKET. 

The friends of this measure have two explanations to make in its 
defense. One is that free wool makes cheap wool and clothing, and 
the ‘‘ poor man’s blanket’’ is to be reduced in cost. This explanation 
is doubtless intended for the benefit of a class of people who will be 
influenced by the consideration that cheaper clothing would be a de- 
cided advantage. The other explanation is that free wool would create 
a greater demand for all kinds, under which the price would at once 
be raised to the present standard. This explanation appears to be in- 
tended for the sheep-growing sections of the country. Both explana- 
tions can not be true. ; 

The burden of the customs duties has been the favorite theme for 
the revenue-reform orator throughout this discussion. He has been 
somewhat embarrassed by the fact that the unfortunate tax-payer can 
not be located with absolute certainty, so as to determine the amount 
of his burden and his ability to carry it, but this difficulty has been 
overcome in a measure by aggregating the duties on imported articles, 
adding a like sum to the domestic articles, and then, putting the two 
gross sums together, divide the whole amount by the population of the 
United States, thereby distributing the whole burden equally between 
the rich and the poor, the young and the old. In this way we are all 
made to understand that we are tax-payers and are being crushed by 
the ‘‘ robber tariff.’ 

Ly reference to the table of woolen goods imported for consumption, 
etc., last year, inserted in a previous page, it will be seen that the greater 
part of our importations of woolen goods are of the most expensive 
quality; and if it be true, as claimed by the President and his follow- 
evs, that the duties are paid by the consumers, then it appears that the 
burden conveniently and properly falls on the wealthy, who can well 
afford to buy costly materials and pay the revenues of the Government 
for the supposed luxury of the foreign-made article. Take, for instance, 
the item of blankets, about which there has been so much discussion. 
‘The quantity imported last year valued not above 60 cents per pound, 
was only 5,319} pounds, valued at $1,606.60, and the total duties 
amounted to only $1,187.10. The average cost of these blankets was 
only 30 cents per pound, or $1.50 for a 5 pound blanket, and the rate 
of duty per pound was less than half of that imposed upon the higher 
priced blanket. 

It is evident that no very heavy tax has been laid on tke poor man’s 
blanket, and all the plaintive declamation we have heard upon this 
subject is without the foundation of fact necessary to make the subject 
interesting. The home market for cheap blankets has been almost en- 
tirely supplied by home production; and, as has been explained by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] and the gentleman from Maine 
| Mr. DinGLry], the home-made article has been furnished at a price 
but little in advance of what the same quality of blankets would have 
cost in England, 

In the item of woolen cloths valued not above 80 cents per pound 
we find the importations amounted to 1,117,564.40 pounds, valued at 
$713,315.94, and paying duties amounting to $640,808.21, while the 
importations of the same goods valued above 80 cents per pound 
amounted to 7,689,699.02 pounds, valued at $9,309,054.73, and paying 
duties amounting to $6,415,016.73. 

The average cost of the cheaper cloth was 64 cents per pound while 
the average cost of the dearer cloth and the larger importations was 
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$1.21 per pound. Furthermore, the ad valorem duty on the cheaper 
cloth was 5 per cent. less than on the dearer cloth, showing that the 
duties are paid at higher rates on the dearer class of goods. And these 
goods are imported to supply a demand coming from people, many of 
whom esteem it a privilege to pay high prices for foreign goods. What 
poor man I would like to know is injured in any way by continuing 
such protective duties? 

Take the item of flannels. The quantity of this class of goods valued 
not above 60 cents per pound imported last year was only 5,348 pounds, 
while of the quality valued above 60 cents per pound the importations 
amounted to 213,986 pounds; the value of the goods of the common 
quality was only $2,847.72 while the value of the better or fancy quality 
was $182,355.78. The duties paid on the first class amounted to only 
$1,926.14 while on the second class they amounted to $127,748.06. 

The same significant difference occurs in every item of the schedule 
where the rate of duty permits a division of the importations into cheap 
and costly goods. The truth is that the duties are imposed principally 
upon the mor: expensive artic-es, and are collected from the rich, who 
are able to pay them. It is a false issue to discuss this question upon 
the assumption that the customs duties on clothing are paid to any con- 
siderable extent by poor people. The gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY] has shown by actual demonstration that ordinary clothingis 
as cheap here as in free-trade England. 

The severe criticism of Matthew Arnold on American civilization, 
which was recently the cause of much discussion, was qualified by the 
following testimony he gave in favor of the advantages enjoyed by the 
people in this country who are in receipt of small incomes. One of 
these advantages he mentions is that of cheap clothing, another is 
cheap food. He says: 

For that immense class of people, the great bulk of the community, the class 
of people, whose income is less than three or four hundred a year, things in 
America are favorable. It is easier for them there than in the Old World to rise 
and to make the r fortune. Even without making their fortune, even with 
their income below three or four hundred a year, things are favorable to them 
in America, society seems organized there for their benefit. To begin with, the 
humble kind of work is better paid in America than with us, the higher kind 
worse. The official, for instance, gets less, his oflice-keeper gets more. The 
public ways are abominably cut up by rails and blocked with horse-cars; but 
the inconvenience is for those who use private carriages and cabs, the conveni- 
ence is for the bulk of the community who but for the horse-cars would have 
to walk. The ordinary railway cars are not delightful, but they are cheap, and 
they are better furnished and in winter are warmer than third-class carriages 
in England. Luxuries are, as I have said, very dear—above all, European 
luxuries; but a working man’s clothing is nearly as cheap as in England, and 
plain food is on the whole cheaper. 

So far as the tariff is a tax or operates as a protection in the produc- 
tion of wool or the manufacture of woolen goods it is not a burden 
upon apy one who can justly say that he feels its weight. Has any 
member of this House received a petition making any such complaint ? 
The petitions we have filed from the laboring classes have all demanded 
that the revision of the tariff should be in the interest of protection. 

DEAR WOOL AND THE WOOL-GROWER. 

The claim that free wool would create a greater demand for the article 
and result in such an increase in price as would cover the present rate 
of duty is of course inconsistent with the other proposition, that cheap 
wool is necessary in order to have cheap clothing. The factis that free 
wool would certainly increase importatiof, but such increased importa- 
tions would destroy the home market for our domestic wool. The price 
would then be gradually raised, but only as our own production and 
competition ceased. The wool manufacturer might possibly obtain a 
temporary advantage in the use of free wool, but the benefit would | 
of short duration. The next step would be to remove the duties from 
the manufactured goods, and then our own manufacturers would go to 
the wall in competition with the cheap labor of Europe. This is the 
result plainly pointed out by the English press in its active support 
the Mills bill. 

NO PROTECTION FOR THE WOOL INDUSTRY IN THE MILLS BILL. 

It is claimed, however, that this bill retains a rate of duty on man- 
ulactured goods sufficient to cover the difference in the rate of wages 
between this country and Great Britain. Butthis is notso. The avy 
erage rate of duty retained by the bill on manufactured woolen goods 
is 40 per cent., while the difference in the average rate of wages paid 
to employés in the woolen mills of the United States and Great Britain 
is not less than 65 per cent. The first effect of this bill, if it should 
become a law, would therefore be to reduce wages wherever the strug 
gle might be continued against foreign competition. The final resu!t 
would be the complete destruction of our manufacturing industries. 

The labor, enterprise, and patriotism of this country protest against 
this measure. It is not in the interest of labor. It is not in harmony 
with our industrial system. It will not encourage enterprise or pro- 
moteindependence. Every consideration having in view the prosperity 
of the country demands that this bill should be defeated. 

In the words which Lord Bacon addressed to the ministers of his 
Sovereign: 

Let us advance the native commodities of our own country and employ our 
own countrymen before strangers. Let us turn the wools of the land into 
cloths and stuffs of our own growth. It would set many thousands to work, 


and thereby one of the materials would, by industry, be multiplied to five, ten, 
and many times, to twenty-five times more in value, being wrought. 


The history of the country and the wisdom of its greatest statesmen 
admonish us that American independence and prosperity will not be 
found in the direction of free trade. 
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Comp trative statement of the rates of d uty on wools and manufact 
and March 3, 1883; the so-called Mills bi i and sched 
. held at Washington, January 11-14, 1888. 
Act of Ma 
Articics ” 
7 
— 
| All wools, hair of the alpaca, goat (cé l na ¢ ‘ 
| other like animals, shal! be divided, f he purpose « 
fixing the duties to be charged thereon, into the thre 
following classes 
Class | 
Clothing wools That is to say, merino, mestiza 
metz, or metis wools, or other wools of merino 
blood, immediate or remote, Down cloth 
wools, and wools of like character with any 
of the preceding, including such as have been 
heretofore uscally imported i the United 
States from B os Ayres, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Bri 
ain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also includ 
ing all wools not hereinafter deseribed or des- 
ignated in classes 2 and 3 
alue 30 cents or less per pound 
Value over 30 cents per pound. ..........c.60 ccscscoeceseee! cocsers 
Value 32 cents o1 =s per pound 10 ets. per | 
Ll per ct 
Value ove 2 cents per pound 12 cts. ver ll 
10 per ct 
Washed wool 
Value 30 cents or less per pound 
Value over 30 cents per pound 
Value 32 cents or less per pound 20 cts. per lb 
~ per ct 
Value over 32 cents per pound 24 cts. per Il 


Scoured wool 
Value 30 cents or less per pound 
Value over 30 cents per pound 
Value 32 cents or less per 


pound 


Value over 32 cents per pound 
Class 2: 

Combing wools: Thatisto say, Leicester, Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, Canada 
long wools, or other like combing wools of En- 
glish blood, and usually known by the terms 
herein used, and also a}! hair of the alpaca, goat 
(camel, llama a), and other like ani 

Value 30 cents or less per pound 
Value over 30 cents per pound 
Value 32 cents or less per pound 


mals— 








Value over 32 cents per pound 
Scoured wool 
Vaiue 30 cents or less per pound 
Value over 30 cents per pound 
Value 32 cents or less per pound 
Value over 32 cents per pound 
Class 3 
Carpet wools and other similar wools: Such as 
Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Val 
paraiso, native Smyrna, and includingall such 
wools of like character as have been heretofore 
usually imported into the United States from 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and elsewhers 
Value 12 cents or less per pound 
Value over 12 cents per pound 
Scoured wool 
Value 12 cents or less per pound 
Value over 12 cents per pound 
(See note } as to effect of changed condition of 
wool.) 
(See note c asto purpose for which wools of 
Class 3 may be used 
Sheepskins or Angora skins, raw or un 
ured, imported with the wool on, 
unwashed ...... 
Wools on the skin. 
Manufactures of wool: 
Rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks 
Ring waste, thread waste, other yarn waste, top waste, 
garneted waste, and all similar wastes or prod- 
ucts composed wholly or in part of wool, by 











manufact 
washed or 


Same as other wool 


E whatever name now known, or by which they 
“s may hereafter be known, of whatever value ..... 
ee 


Shoddy, valued at 20 cents or more per pound 
All other shoddy ... 


ph Mungo. sitlees ss enlace 
} Rags, refuse waste, and flocks. 

Noils pacunbipbibatacinaetinben ‘ 

See note d as to wools advanced from scoured 
state.) 

Cloths and shawls, woolen, and all manufactures of 
wool of every description, made wholly or in 
part of wool, not herein otherwise provided for 

Valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound ) 
a Valued at above 80 cents per pound j 


woolen, and all manufactures 


lescription, made wholly or in 
part of wool, worsted, the hair of the goat, al 
paca, or other animals, notspecially enumerated 
or provided for......... 


Cloths and shaw! 
of wool of every 


> 


2 per ct. 


30 cts. per ib 


33 per ct 
6 cts. per lb 
0) per ct 





50 cts. per lb 
35 per ct 


Ll per ct 
12 ets. per 

Woy t 

10 per et 

1 at 1} 
20 cts. per! 


»>perct 
cts. per 1b 
) perct 


10 cts. per lb 
l per ct 
12 cts. per ib 
10 per ct 
) ets. per ll 


x0 per ct 


Ti 
i 4 
zi cts 
6 cts 
10 ets 
12 cts 
30 cts 
36 cts 
5 cts 
7k cts 
»cts 
Wi 
tial 
10 cts 
> ct 
40 
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( ‘ , 
( ‘ 
‘ \ 
{ Ww ) | rah Knit 
} cde « } t ira 
' ' f vorst 
the t pac mals 
10 cents 
i i te iit 60 cents per 
v i per } 1 
‘ ror machines 
rod ymnen’s and children’s lreal or ir 
t I 1 cloths, composed wh y or i 
part of wool, wor d, the hair of t ilpaca 
rat r ot I ke animal 
t st exceeding 20 cents per iare yard 
t ‘ ts ) i iui aru 
¥ id é " quare yard 
0d wom nd childr s, coat lin rs 
Italian and goods of | » deseri mn 
iposed i wool, worsted, the hair of th 
yaca, roat, or other animals 
I xceeding 20 cents per square yard 
t above 20 « per square yard 2 
posed wholly of wo worsted, the i of the 
paca, goat, or other mals,ora mixtu ot 
em ° . 
1 goods with selvedges, made wholly or 
i part of othe materais, or i i sii 
with threads made wholly o i parto 
< aterials introduced for the purpose of 
< x the classificatio 
such rvods\ y over 4ounces per square 
IE ccciciniecsss wenaacenees sensosteoncesvntniieenbiedintesinseneaenan 
made wearing apparel of every d« 
balmoral skirts and skirting, and 
similar description or used for lik 
! oses, composed who or in part of wo 
te the hair of the alpa roat, or other 
1als, made up or manufactured wholly 
‘ part by the tailor, se s r manu 
r, ex t knit vods 
} ins. jackets. talma Isters. or other 
out ‘ irments for ladic und iren’s ap 
' ¢ und goods of similar description or used 
1 e purposes, compos wholly or in part 
of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat 
or other like inimals, made up or manu t 
ured wholly or in part by the tailor, seam 
stress, or manufacturer, except knit goods.. 
ready made, cloaks, dolmans, jackets, tal 
mas, ulsters, or other outside garm and 
wearing apparel of every description, not 
specially enumerated or otherwise provided 
or, composed w olly or in part of wool, 
wors 1, the hair of the goat, alpaca, « other 
I s, made up or manufactured wholly ot 
by the tallor, seamstress, or manufact 
ngs, bindings, braids, galloons, 
; : . Ip 
S. « cords | tassels. dress 


j T 


-J cls. per ib 


9 per ct 


20 cts per sq 
) per ct 
‘ Y y 
I < 
Sct per = 
i0 } ct 
50 cts. per Ib 
per ct 
k 
0 cts r lb 
107 ct 
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per ct. ol 
duty im- 
posed by 
act of Mar, 
2, 1867. 
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oct 
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Actof M 
lO « per 


> per « 
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24 cts er ib 
} 
cls. pe 
1 r ct 
U cts 





30 per ct 
10 cts. per sq. yd 


~) per ct 








5e er sq. yd 
oo per ct 

7 cts. per sq. yd. 
10 per ct 

9 cta su. va 
4) per « 





cen 
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r ct.. 
cent 
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2 
«J cts. per lb. + 


50 per ct. 


£0 cts. per lb. + 
50 per ct. 
50 cts. per lb 
50 per ct 
25 cts per Ib 
ov per ct 
10 cts. persgq. yd 
50 per 


{; Sets. persq. yd 
5U per ¢ 
Do, 
| 
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Druggets and | kings, printed, col d 
wist . ees ° cis 
Hemp or jut : | 
Carpets or carpet 3s of wo flax,or cott or 
parts of eit r or other 4 ul NOt othe 18€ 
erye ied 4 
Mats. 4 reens ers ee a } 
of carpets o1 t As 
t KC s v i 
hassocks, and rugs 57 
L f ed or plain id other cori 
t ar 
e < ) 1 } 
F1e8s pers I 
! 
Valued at over 50 cents per square yard, and o1 
other oil-cloths (except silk o i-clo 
water-proof cloth not otherw se provided f 15 pe 
On oil-silk cloth f 
a The words ‘‘ camel llama” are contained or nference 8s 
rhe following provision contained in the Confers e schedule is 
March 3, 1875, and March 3, 1883 rhe duty upon wool of the sheep or | 
n any other than the ordinary condition as now and heretofore pra ed, ¢ 
duty, or which shal] be reduced alue by the admixture of dirt orany 
¢ The following provision is contained only in the Conferer 
pose other than for the man ure of carpets or low grades of blankets 
_ €The following provisio ly the ¢ ferer - 
Wise provided for, shall be « actures of wool. 
¥ é Linoleum is not enu ‘ f tariff ta, | Dep 
: duty as oil-cloth for floors, st amped, painted, or The rates on such oi 
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No, ! DIAGRAD i VING THE VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF THE PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
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report a bill restricting this immigration. The bill was reported and 
passed by both Houses and vetoed by President Hayes on the Ist of 
March, 1879, because the Jaw was in contravention of the stipwations 
of the Burlingame treaty. 


The Forty-sixth Congress met in December, 1879. No efforts had 
yet been made by the Administration to negotiate a new treaty; uo 


legislation could be enacted into law, as it was well known that Presi- 
dent Hayes would veto every measure that might be passed. The 
only thing that could be done was to force the Administration to take 
action. On the 12th of February, 1880, Mr. Willis, of Kentucky, 
reported from the Committee on Labor the following preamble and 
resolution, which was passed: 

Whereas on the 2th day of , 1878, a resolution was unanimously re- 





3 requesting t! 


ported to the Hous f Repr 
States to open correspondenc ediately with the Governments of China and 
Great Britain, with a view of securing a change or abrogation of all the stipu- 
lations in existing treaties which permit the unlimited immigration of the 
Chinese to the United States: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, to inform this House what steps have been taken in the direction 
indicated by said resolution, and also to communicate any other information 
upon this subject as he may deem proper 


President of the United 





The next morning alter the adoption of this resolution, Secretary of 


State Evarts called upon Mr. Willis and asked him not to press the res- 


! 


olutions, that the administration would take action soon. One of the | 


commissioners wasshortly appointed, and following the additional ones 


vember, 1880. The new treaty, however, was not ratified by the Sen- 
ate until the 5th day of May, 1881, nor did the President issue ! 
proclamation declaring it in force tillthe 5th day of October, 1831, 
six months after the Forty-sixth Congress had expired, and still the 
gentleman asks why no bill was passed by this Congress. 

The gentleman from Maine [ Mr. DINGLty | takes great exception to 


It is a fact well known that the colored lah rers that work upon rice 
plantations can do nothing else; their training has been such that thev 
can not work in the cotton field; they are the most helpless and de 
pendent class of all the race, and yet the gentleman from Maine and 
in fact all the gentlemen on that side of the House sought to annihi- 
late this industry at a single blow, though it should bankrupt those 
who under the promise of protection had invested their all in it. and 
though it should depriveg arge number of colored people of the means 
of earning a living. No, sir; there is nothing sectional in the conino 
sition of the gentleman from Maine or his side of the House. 

In 1885 the duty on rice was reduced from 2) to 2} cents per pou 
and now we have made the same reduction of one-fourth of a cent yey 
pound, the duty on cleaned rice being fixed at 2 cents a pound inthe 
Mills bill. There was nothing sectional about the bill of 1883, and 
yet we have made the same reduction in 1888, and thecry of favoritisin 
is heard upon all sides. 

The gentleman talks about the reductions upon sugars as being too 
small. The reductionson sugars are more than twice the dverage redu 
tion made in the bill, and yet the Republicans are not satisfied; they 
would take all the tax off of sugar and retain them upon the articles 
which force thg taxes into the pockets of the capitalists instead of into 
the Treasury of the United States. I hope the time will come whe: 
we can greatly reduce or abolish the duty on sugar and save to th: 
consumers the tax paid on the same. ‘The tax now paid is about 50 


es ; > ONES | cents per capita, or $4 per family. Of this tax $3.60 goes into th 
were selected and the negotiations concluded on the 17th day of No- } 


Treasury for revenue. It is much easier, therefore, for the people to 
contribute through this tax $3.60 to the support of the National Gov 
ernment than through the duties on other articles. 

Out of $4 paid only 40 cents is extorted from them to sustain the 


| industry in the United States. But how is it with the tax on clothing 


my remarks that the Democratic party desired to give the laboring | 


classes cheap food and cheap clothing. He says we should not talk 


* , 7 iad ‘ » Bak 4 rat 1 — mn rice . or aa . } 
about cheap food when the Mills bill puts a duty of 100 per cent. on rice | taxation is it not much better to reduce the heavier burdens w! 


and 68 per cent. upon sugar. This way of stating the question is in- 
tended to deceive, and only shows how unfair the gentleman from Maine 
is. One would conclude from the manner in which he expresses the 
facts that rice and sugar were upon the free-list, and that these enor- 


mous rates, the magnitude of which horrifies him, were now placed upon | 


these articles for the first time. Whatarethe facts? Under the present 
law, made by the Republican party, rice is now taxed 113 per cent., while 
sugar bears a rate of 8&2 per cent. 

The gentleman, however, insists that we should have made greater 
reductions in these articles. No doubt we should have made greater re- 
ductions on many articles. ‘The conservatism of the Mills bill seems to 
seriously trouble him. He says that motions were made to reduce the 
cuties on these articles much lower and that this side of the House voted 
solidly against them. No doubt he was anxious for the adoption of the 
proposed amendments. He had opposed every reduction which affected 
his constituents and his section of the country, and weuld therefore most 
likely favor large reductions upon the products of other sections, and 
then howl ‘‘Sectionalism!’’ Hewaswilling to sacrifice the rice-grow- 
ers and sugar-planters of the South at one swoop to save prohibitory 
duties for his own section, and yet he is always ready to howl about the 
sectional character of the Mills bill. The gentleman's patriotism in 
this line is of a very chameleon-like character. He would retain exor- 
bitant duties for his own section and without warning strike down the 
duties under which other sections have invested capital and established 
industries,and when defeated in his mercenary schemes, shout ‘‘ Sec- 
tionalism!’’ ‘‘Sectionalism ! 

The reduction on rice is not large, but it ismuch larger than the re- 
ductions made in theironschedule. The rate upon plate-glass of large 
dimensions, exclusively a Northern product, of 152 per cent., is un 
touched by the Mills bill, and yet Republicans ignore these and many 
like instances that might be cited, and because the entire duties upon 
rice aud sugar were not removed are horrified at the sectional charac- 
ter of the measure. 

Rice culture is a very precarious industry, so precarious that I doubt 
if it will last a great while in thiscountry. When the war terminated 
the rice fields of the South were destroyed. At great expense the rice 
planters were encouraged by high rates of duty toreclaimthem. The 


and other articles of necessary consumption? Three dollars out of fou 
paid by them go into the pockets of the capitalists. In order to make 
the same contribution to the support of the Federal Government th: 
would have to pay $16 of tax. In relieving them of the burdens 


they pay to enrich capitalists and leave the lighter ones they pay to 
support the Government? 

But there is another feature of this question which so good a 
tectionist as the gentleman from Maine ought not to overlook. |] 
production of beet sugar will unquestionably soon be developed in t 
country, and the farmers of Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
other Western States, instead of raising wheat and corn, will be a 


| to diversify their crops, and we will then produce all the sugar we eau 


amount expended by them in improvements would to-day purchase an | 


equal quantity of our rich lands in Indiana, Illinois, or lowa. There 
is no doubt but that under existing rates many planters have failed and 
many plantations have been abandoned. lam told by gentlemen from 
South Carolina that the best plantations in that State can be bought 
for much less than their owners paid for them a few years ago. The 
Tariff Commission of 1882, after having fully investigated the matter 
of rice culture, reported that— 


The testimony in regard to retention of the duty on rice was very strong, and 
it was shown that the cultivation of this cereal gives employment to large num- 
bers of the colored population in three of the Southern States, and that a radi- 
cal reduction of the rates might result in the abandonment of this industry, 
which has been resuscitated since the war, and the consequent deprivation of 
the means of subsistence of thousands of colored laborers in these States, The 
testimony also brings out the fact that rice-planting rescues the lower lands, by 
the extensive system of ditching, from an almost valueless condition. 


consume. Mr. Claus Spreckels, in his testimony before the Committ 
on Manufactures, investigating the sugar trusts, said: 

If we were sure that we would have a certain protection there would | 
question in my mind that, say, in eight or ten years we would raise 
sugar that America would consume, You can raise beets anywhere i 
do not know whether you can raise them in Louisiana. 

The climate is such that the beet will not ripen,in my opinion. Thay 
knowledge on the subject. But take the West and I am sure it will be a 
eess. Now, Il have made a contract with one hundred and sixty-thre¢ 
for raising beets for this factory. The seed is there. I have sent 25 tons 
and the machinery is on its way. * * * So the following year I will: 

000 tons of beets which will make 10,000 tons of sugar. : 

Q. The Agricultural Department of the Government up to within the las 
or 80 had almost despaired of making asuccess of the production of beet 

\. Yes, sir. ; 

. But recently new appliances have been discovered which will lead in t 
rection of success. Do you understand this to be a factas to your own 
ence? 

A. Yes, sir; there is a patent calied the Steffens process. That pat« 
purchased by Ull & Co.,and I have purchased that patent for the United & 

Q. On land of ordinary fertility, what number of tons of beets is the a 
yield? 5 7 

A. It depends entirely upon the soil. In California they raise as n 
tons to the acre. 

Q. What is the probable average price to the raiser of the beets perton 
beets? 

A. Four dollars. 

Q. Then the producer of the beets would receive, if he raised 20tons } 
$80? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have protected the production of suya 
great many years but have been unable to increase the productio1 
are now just entering upon a period when the production of sug: 
in « few years be revolutionized. Instead of being exclu 
Southern industry it may be a Northern and Western industry. 
should prove true, and it will take but a very short time to test 
gladly our Western farmers will surrender a portion of their lan 
the production of wheat and corn for which they receive only ° 
acre to the production of beets from which they can receive 
to $160 per acre. 

The gentleman from Maine, however, is not interested in the )) 
tion of sugar; heis not interestedin the prosperity of the Western 
ers; he is looking after the capitalist of the East, and of the Eas 
and yet he never suffers an occasion to pass without advertisine 
broad and liberal views. Sir, I have always noticed that th 
the most inferior quality of stock in trade or who carried on t 
est business were the most liberal advertisers. 

Again, the gentleman says we favor the admission of the prod 
the pauper labor of Europe, but oppose the immigration of the 
This is not stating the questions fairly. We have reduced duu 
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The Mills Bill and the Tariff. 
SPEECH 
Or 
| Y > y « ) r IT p 7 ra 
HON. BISHOP W. PERKINS, 
OF KANSAS, 
rHu Lousk OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Tuesday, July 17, 1888. 
j x in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, an 
} er consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduge taxation and to simplif 
th : n relation to the collection of the revenue 
Mr. PERKINS said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cowes] 


manifested or expressed much surprise when by the vote that was given 
on this side of the House on yesterday he learned what every school- 
. apable of reading knew for many months theretofore. His 
lose application to the details of the Mills bill may be his excuse for 
a for not having learned the fact earlier that the Re- 
publican party is not now and never has beenafree-whisky party. When 
the Democratic organization went out of power on the 4th of March, 
1861, after an almost uninterrupted domination of nearly fifty years, 








Ns opag uen¢ , aD 
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levying taxes and collecting tithes fromthe people, it left calico worth 

15 cents a yard and whisky 20 cents a gallon. When the Republican 

party went out of power on the 4th of March, 1885, after a domination 

twenty-four years, it left calico worth 5 cents a yard and imposed 

hisky until not a gallon of it could be sold honestly and 
tely at less than $1 a g: 

Yi notwithstanding this record, gentlemen on the other side 
of t House have the temerity to say that the Republican organiza 
tion is for free whisky and high « » Mr. Chairman, it is true that 
in the Republican platform ; ried at Chicago that party declares it- 
self to be, under certain circumstances, in favor of striking down the 
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Mr. RYAN. Whisky. Laughter. 
Mr. PERKINS. A Democratic necessity perhaps, but with I 
licans only aluxury. | Langhte 
Where and whet are the burdens imposed upon the people 
party, which for twenty-four years dominated the country a 
ithe matchless exhibition of |! tion and government \ 





tracted the wonder and admiration of the nations of the wor 


gave to our own people an era.of material growth and prosp 
like of which had never been seen in the entire circuit of the 


\ of the country, multiplied ou: 





We diversified the indu 
facturing and industrial agencies, promoted and encouraged | 
activities, opened up new avenues for the investment and emplo 
of capital, improved our rivers and harbors, gave employment to 
in exchange for indust 
emancipated a race and drove slavery a fugitive from the 
fended our honor and preserved the Union, advanced our cred 
gave to the people a stable and excellent currency, met ou 
tions and redeemed our promises, encouraged home compet 
with competition brought a reduction of prices to the < 
gave to our own people a market for the products of the fiel 
to the artisan and manufacturer a market for the labor of th« 


and thus, by a system of legislation and government the \ 
which can not be questioned, made the people of the United St 
richest and most prosperous of all the governments of the wo. 

Is this evidence of bad legislation? Does this prove that w 
the people bad administration and should be condemned for t 
made? From the first page of history that was ever written 
present time no page shines with so much brillianey and glo 
one on which is written the doings and accomplishments of t! 
ican party during the quarter of a century it governed the Uni 
of America and legislated for country and humanity. 

But, Mr. Chairman, other days have come, and we find a 
power determined to rewrite the history of that period, an 








and paid the best wages ever given 












to strike down that system of protection which was the good 1 
that enabled us to accomplish all this. We find a party in ] 
claring that the taxes we collect from the foreign manufactur 
foreign importer, under our system of protection, is legalized ro 
and that in the name of the American people the system is to be 

down, and in its stead we are to have ‘‘a tariff for revenue only,’ 


tax now imposed upon alcohol ; in other words, it declares itself in favor | ultimate free trade as its hope and aspiration. 
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be } 1 f t { I iw ild be ¢ 1 ,« is, and this 
’ 1 ‘ i tof its price tothe farmer | re ) 
< I i thus represent the increased price of thie 
t from the wool of filts ep i 
toabout one-third o 3 price 
i ( { ! nt protecti leg ition i 
¢ . ( to «¢ e of wool grown by the Ame1 in 
f ! t I 1] 1 numbers, as shown by carefully } 
pare ted 5 pf ) pint United §$ t< wel d by < 
! tion and the « 1 of the President that our farme1 t 
each year for their woel $ 700.000 more than they would get for it 
if the tariff duty was removed. Notwithstanding this confession the 
President and |} é W 1 have our farmers believe that they 
are to be benefited by t repeal of the duty which each year give 
them this great sum of money. Many of thearguments they advance 
to supp this proposition are necessarily amusing if not ingenious, 
pro] ; g 
al hey have been driven from time to time from their positions by 
the |} c of the facts and compelled to advance new theories by the 


friends DocKERY, of Missouri, and OUTHWAITE, of Ohio, to argue that 
this duty had a depressing effect upon our wool-growers and f{o1 } 
reason should be repealed: that it was inducing them to reduce 
number of their sheep and to qui 


They argued lony and laboriously to establish the correctness of their 


arguments exploding their old ones, it remains for our distinguished 





the business. 


position, and in answer I have only time to inquire if our wool-grow 
1 


ers are depressed by this duty which each year adds $30,000,000 to 
their wool crop what would they think of a duty that would each year 
add $60,000,000 to 1t? Would it so ** de pre ss’? them that they would 
find the growing of wool profitable, as under the act ef 1867, er would 
they in despair join the Democratic column, drive their sheep from 
the country, and surrender the field to the flock-masters of Australia 
and South America? If I read correctly the petitions and resolutions 
of our American wool-growers they unanimously ask that this ‘* depress- 
ing’’ tariff duty shall Lrather than decreased, that they may 


nd profit and satisiaction in the business in which they have so much 
money invested and which gives employment to so many American 











be increaset 





Again, in season and out of season, the advocates of this bill have 
favored the reduction of the duty on the articles grown by our North- 
ern farmers or manufactured or produced by our Northern workmen, 
and when upon this side of the House we have protested against the 
provisions of the bill as unfair and unjust to our farmers and wage- 
earners, because of the competition it would force upon them from the 

ip products and pauper labor of the Old World, we we re heartlessly 
and at times tauntingly told it would be for their good, and all our 
efforts to amend the bill were unavailing. But when we reached ri 
a product of the Southern field, and an effort was made to simply re- 
duce the exceedingly high duty of 100} per cent. now imposed upon 
t, our Democratic friends raised their hands in holy deprecation of 
the act, and our eloquent friend from South Carolina [Mr. ELuiorr] 
said, assuming an air of righteous indignation: 








} 


It isa condition we are confronting, not atheory. [Laughter.] The Repub- 
lican party is to-day proposing to reduce the duty on rice in behalf of the Chi- 
nese, to whom they have also given a candidate forthe Presidency, and the 
course of this debate shows they are quite readv to sacrifice the colored laborers 
th for their friends the Chinese by giving to the latter free rice, 





of the S 


Mr. Chairman, with this record and these suggestions, I conclude, 
with the additional suggestion that when needed appropriations are 
made and legislation is enacted that will do ample and full justice to 
those who marched in the ranks of the Union Army and carried the 
flag of their country from the lakes to the sea, and the idle money now 
in the Treasury is applied to the payment of the interest-bearing in 
debtedness of the Government, we will have no surplus with which 
to frighten members. 

APPENDIX 
WHAT DEMOCRACY HAS BEEN AND IS-—-FOR PROGRESSIVE FREE TRADE BEFORE 
rHE WAR, 


rhe time has come for the people of the United States to declare themselves 
in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout the world, and by 
solemn manifestations to place their moral influence at the side of their success- 
ful examp!e Den it vational platform, 185€. Readopted by the Douglas 


and B.eckinuridge conventions in 1860. 





AGAINST THE TARIFF IN 1876, 
We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly four thousand articles, as 


a masterpic of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yieldsadwindling, 
nota yearly rising,revenue. It has impoverished many industries to subsidize 
n few t prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. 


Ithas dewraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the high 
seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad, 
pleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by half our 
people It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, ob- 
structs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. It promotes 

nuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest 
merchants) We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revye- 

¢ ttic national platform, 1876 





fraud, fosters i 


FOR REVENUE ONLY IN 1880. 
A tariff for revenue only Democratic national platform, 1880. 
Phe Democratic party of the United States in national convention assembled, 
renews the pledge of its fidelity to the Democratic faith and reaflirms the plat- 
ted by its representatives in the convention of 1884, and indorses the 








form ac 





views expre-sed by President Cleveland in his last earnest message to Congress 
as the cor tinterpretation of that platform upon the question of tariff reduc- 


| 

















tion and also indorses the eff rts of « De ’ Re sentatives in Con- 
gress to secure a reduction of « essive taxatioi Demo tic n ’ Dp ? 
| =SS 
THE I FORM OF 1858 CLEVELA 
It tur 1s it was planned rhe 1 : orm. every- 
gy included; not a single thing miscarried I 1 } at platform 
elf. Notthe crossing ofa *t,’’ not the dotting ofan “i” was cha 1 tt 
vas adopted just as it was ay ved by the President i m L. Seott. D ws 
Pennsylvania, after the nocrati« onal convention of 1888 
THE SECESSIONISTS FREE-TRADERS 
ro y and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for revenue necessary 
» pay the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry on the ¢ 
nt of the Confederate States; but no bounties shall be granted from 
lreasury; nor shall any duties or taxes on importations froin foreien n 
be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry; and all duties, impo 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the Confederate States.—J 
ed uy} i the Confederate conarress by the Confederate con tut t 
DEMOCRATIC POLICY IN A NUTSHELL. 

If the gentleman means to ask whether I recognize a principle that would im- 
pose a duty above the revenue point merely for the purpose of giv r what is 
called protection, my answer is in the negative. If we were called upon now 
for the first time to declare a principle or inaugurate a policy upon this subject 
I should not hesitate to announce my adherence to that creed which demands 


the largest liberty in law—that doctrine which opens the channels of commerce 
n all parts of the world and invites tl 
terms in a free market for the exchan 
believe that all commercial restrictions az 
of the people.—Speaker Carlisle 

Mr. Chairman, we want not only the home market, but « >market i 
world for the varied products of this great country. We wantto send our agr 
cultural products, our cotton and owr breadstuffs, and our provisions to th 


naked and hur manufacturing people of Europe, and our manufactured 
; ; 


yrroducerand consumer to meet on equal 
of their commodities: for I s ere 


e 











n the end injurious to the interests 
















pr ucts tothe agricultur: eoples of So ith America, Mexico,and Asia We 
can do this when we determine to trade with other people upon fair terms, | 














we can not do it so long as we protect England and other manufacturing co 
tries in the gr t markets of the world upon the pretense of protecti irse! 
in our own.—Hou libate, May 19, 1888, Speaker Carlisle, Den 
PROTECTION SUICIDAL. 
We are the first cotton-producing country We have wool, flax, hemp; o 
country is full of coal and ores and lumber, and yet with all these advantag 
over all others we have pursued a suicidal policy of protection which has sed 


the markets of the world against us: and not content to stop here, we have 
plundered the great body of our agricultural people out of a large part of t 





wealth We must take a new geparture Instead of laying the burdeus of ta 
ation upon the necessaries of life, instead of destroying our foreign comme , 
we should encourage it as we would encourage our home commerce VV 
should remove every unnecessary burden. We should lay tixes to o 


‘ 
enue, but not restrict importation.— House debale, April 17, 1888, Roger Q. 
Democrat, ‘* Premier. 
FREE TRADE THE TRUE POLICY. 

That policy is American whic clings most closely to the fandamenta 
that underlies our institutions, and upon which the whole superstructure o 
Government is erected, and that idea is freedom-—freedom secured by the gua 
anties of government; * * * freedom to sell our products, and freedom t 
buy the produetsof others, and freedom to markets for the products of our lal 
without which the freedom of labor is restrictedand denied; freedom from 
straints in working and marketing the products of our toil,except such as nia 
be necessary in the interests of the Government; * * freedom from 
taxation, except that which is levied for the support of the Government; fi) 





| dom from taxation levied for the purpose of enriching favored classes by t 


spoliation and plunder of the people ; freedom from ali systems of taxation t 

do not fall with equal and exact justice upon all—that do not raise the reven 

of the Government in the way that is least burdensome to the people, and with 
the least possible disturbance to their business, That, sir, is the American p 
icy.— House debate, April 17, 1888, Roger Q. Mills, Democrat, ** Premier.’ 


THE TARIFF A MASKED ROBBER. 


To show how American labor has been pillaged and p!undered by this masked 


robber of protection, * * * Wehave notonly burdened tndustriesand ia 
in order to increase the production of materials where there is a deficiency 
the home product, giving to European manufacturers and European la 
cheaper materials to work up, but we have robbed them by placing a his 
rate of duty upon that class of materials of which we produce a surplus, the: 
giving the American producer a monopoly of the home market which he 
plies at the foreign prices with the duty added, and then sells the surplus { 
exportation at free-trade prices.—House debate, April 26, 1888, William D 
num, Democrat, Indiana, member Committee Ways and Means, 


PROTECTION PROMOTES POVERTY. 


You have fastened your system of taxation as a parasite upon that co 
tion which for the wage-earner means nine-tenthsand frequently ten-t 


his earnings, until you have built up a tariff which is well entitled tosay. °\’ 
ever else escapes my exactions, the poor I have always with me I 


bate, May. 1888, W. L. Wilson, Democrat, West Virginia, member Com 
Waysand Means, 

PROTECTION “EATING EACH OTHER UP.” 

Wherever there has been a possibility to estrange a nation from us » far as 

commercial relations were involved, we have succeeded in doing it. | the 


} only civilized country in the world whose policy has been sedulously to mak 


money by eating each other up—whose highest political economy has b 
a people can grow fat upon eachother; that by taxation wealth can be a 
lated; that the more the Government takes from its citizens the richer 
zens are by the subtraction.—House debate, May 18, 1888, W. C. P. bre 
ridge, Democrat, Kentucky, member Committee Ways and Means, 





PROTECTION UNPATRIOTIC. 

The chief mission of protection during the struggle (the war) was to es! 
itse'f, not the Union, to feather its own nest, to put money in its purse, ant 
while the brave and patriotic were fighting the battles of the Union p 
bound them hand and foot. Protection can not face a competitor, muc! ies 
enemy. Itshiversatsight of an enemy, and if one appears in our ports If p'« 
infaney and begs the power to tax its own customers as a defense agains! 
sion. And now to perpetuate its pensions it says to an old soldier, “Give 
that flag; get behind me; I saved the Union.’’—House debate, May ! 
Henr Turner, Democrat, Georgia member of the Committee on Ways 
Means. 








Of course any reduction of excessive 
of free trade. Ido not seek to cone my own belief in the wisdom o 
greatest possible freedom of trade from all hinderances and restrictions.—-(‘y 
ton R. Breckinridge, Democrat, Arkansas, tariff debate, May 17. 





es of tariff taxation is in the tion 
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United States People’s Journal, Dundee, 8 


ild Congress give 
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| absolute prohibition. 
The principal recommendation of this measure is that it will mak 


Grover Cleveland has done more to advance the cause of free trade than any 








prime minister of England has ever done.—London Spectaté “ | Chinese perjury less frequent and easier of detection. It may ke 
— out a few who are not entitled to return, and for this reason only am 

. To onve t th I nite d st ates is_in leed a trinmph. The Cot 1 | Lin favor of its passage. ; 

aad ies . publiie alaaeraumei ee ee heeded It ought to have been acted upon a week earlier. It was patent that 

saved it. Such is the burden of the song all through England to-day.—A cable- there was no opposition to it as it came from the Senate. ‘The gentle- 








gm i member of Parliament” to the New York Herald, man from California [Mr. Morrow] asked unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration, which was denied by reason of the objection 
of a Democratic leader of the House, Mr. SPRINGER, of Illinois. 

The Democratic Committee on Foreign Relations took arbitrary con- 
trol of it, put it in a pigeon-hole for a week, and then reported it in its 
exact original condition, in order to give the Democratic majority an 
opportunity to play the rdle of the demagogue at the opening of a great 
political contest. 

In order to cover up their free-trade tracks and to divert t 


Exclusion of Chinese. 


REPLY 


OF 
I 


HON. WILLIAM WOODBUR 


OF NEVADA, 


} 1) 
1 YND 
i pu 


| 
1 
= | mind away from the damning fact that their leaders have formed 
N ; unholy alliance with British manufacturers to strike down American 
industries and degrade American labor engaged in their prosecution 
development, they deemed it necessary to discuss the various provi 
of the bill, and in testimony of the sincerity of their approval made 
malicious assault upon the Republican candidate for President of 
United States by garbling and Yalsifying his record on the 
question in the Senate of the United States. They did moze. 
tin dh Chien en ei | the ir 24 1 in the interest of white labor they had the sublime ch 
it | undertake to make the Chinese question a party one and to prove 
Mr. WOODBURN said: | their party is now and always was tl 
Mr. SpraAKeER: The State I have the honor to represent is deeply in- gration. 7 
terested in the passage of any measure aiming atthe total exclusion of They selected Mr. Bynum, of Indiana, to champion the a 
the Mongolian race from American soil. Her people do not suffer as | of these lying declarations. Evidently his speech was intende 
keenly from the effect of Chinese immigration as those of Oregon and | the laborers of Indiana and the Pacific coast. I dare him to ¢ xp! 
California, because they have an unwritten law prohibiting Chinese | his constituents how he or any of his confréres that voted for the 
from competing with American labor in the extraction and reduction | tard offspring of the President’s message, known as the parsee \! 


rO HON. W. D. BYNUM, OF INDIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Ch 
Saturday, August 18, 1888, To s! 
€ 





7H 
sole opponent of Chinese 1 





it 








: ; . . | oa ° . ; + 1: . 
of the gold and s r ores which has never been violated during the | or Mills bill, can consistently vote to-day to exclude Chinese fro! 
last twenty year country when every one of them a few days ago voted to let in 


The Chinese now in Nevada are principally engaged in the laundry | duty the product of their cheap labor to displace the product of 
business, or are acting in the capacity of servants. Every one of them | paid American labor. 


displaces a white man or woman, and the sentiment is universal in I challenge him to give to the laborers of Indiana the name ofa 
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in this «« ym mentioned are the product in whole or in part of convict labor 
the me sli iy tre the seve | rates by this section imposed 

» Chair put the qu on on the amendment, and upon a division 
it was reject Won of 65 Democrats against 56 Republicans 

| ' . f ver : ’ 

ery ike ! } is 1 it. every Democrat against it and in favor 
of let rt ‘ t of rm con t labor come here free of dut to 
a } prod of {re we 1, intelligent labo 
4 1 } } 

\ } hil th i Lier nt dtoam l 
the bill rting on p », after line 38, the followin tating 
that it Vv Ca d 1 law 

i at ) i are ind 1 i 1 ! ct i 
' ma sl wart of the ibor of p onus confined in any pr 
| i ! tory other penal inst ull be imp ! 
t | 4 A r tra 


ted for it and 65 Democrats against it. 


bifty-f Republicans vot 
st d Ly ol June last, offered the folli wirg 


Mr. BUCHANAN, on the 1 
amendment to the same bill 


vetween lines 4 and 5 the follow 
When not manufactured or produced, wholly or in part. by prison labor, or 








made with or connec on with. any prison ail, penilientiary, or othe r pe il 
or reformatory illo 


One hundred and five Democrats voted against its adoption and 97 


Republicans voted for it. 


lo the workingmen of this nation I present this record for inspection 


Task them in the name of justice and common decency, is the prac- 
tice of the Democratic Representatives in the lower House of Congress 
in accordance with their preaching? Will they continue to perpetuate 
the power of a party, the representatives of which have three times in 
this session unanimously voted to take the bread from the mouths of 
their wives and children by letting in free of duty the product of fo 
eign convict labor to come in ruinoas competition with their own handi 
work? Is it not the inexorable logic of such legislation that the mod 
ern, free-trade, cheap-labor Democrats are willing, us far as wages ar 
concerned, to reduce them to the level of the alien convict laborer. 

Men of Indianapolis, your free-trade Representative in Congress voted 
against all of these amendments. I hope you wiil ask him to explain 
it. 

Do you not know that it was the Republican party that, in tl 
midst of a mighty war, evinced its concern for the laborers of this 








country by passing the blessed act known as the ‘‘ homestead bill 
which gave each one of them 160 acres of the public domain without a 
consideration? Ay,they did more. They gave the alien laborer who 
never declared his intention to become a citizen ot this Republic 160 
acres, too, if be had risked his life to preserve the nation. 


Contrast tl glorious piece of legislation with that of the I 
cratic party under the administration of James Buchanan, Mr. Cleve 
land’s immediate Democratic predecessor, and what isthe result? Mr. 
Buchanan vetoed a bill which gave the laborer gratis 160 acres of land 
upon the principal and specific ground that to 


without payment was ¢ 


give land to the labore 








ulated to demoralize him an 





corrupt his 





morals. \ Democratic Senate sustained the veto. the issue is b 
tween Republican protection to American industry and American labor 
and Democratic British free trade and cheap labor. Choose between 
thein 

As to Mr. ByNuM’Scharge of incorrectstatement in my tariffspeech, 


I frankly confess 1 made a mistake in naming one person only asa 


member of the Cobden Club who is not, and who is an unimportant 
factor in Democratic politics and will never be heard of after the next 
election. With this exception every statement in it is based on the 
1uthenticated record and current and impartial history. 
ever been made to it; it admits of none. 

Who has ever denied that CARLISLE, Bayard, Lamar, Morrison, 
Beck, Vance, Tucker, Cox, Henry George, Hurd, and a number ot 
other Democratic leaders are members in good standing of the anti 
American, British Cobden free-trade club that is now bending all its 
energies to elect Grover Cleveland? Noone. Cox admitsit, but trirs 
to make his constituents overlook his sin of membership by telling 
out anecdotes that only force a derisiv i 


No replyhas 


stale gags and worn 


stead of laughter. 

He admits the authorship of that infamous work the ‘‘ Buckeye 
Abroad,’’ 
it, though the year after its publication he represented this Government 
in Peru. Hedefends Hewitt, eulogizes Cobden and Bright, sa: 
Irishman and a free-trader. Some ot his Democratic admirers say that 
for the first time since 1865 he has turned explorer and is hunting up 
a new Congressional district. They say he ought to lorate in BRYCE’sS 
district, where the Lrish (who have found him out) are not numerous and 





says heisan 


will not vote fora free-trader or a know-nothing, even if he is a leading 
| rat They can not afford to vote tor him when they know that 
th times he voted to let into this country free of duty the preducts 
ol lore ( t labor 


I bil good-by to the gentleman from Indiana with great reluctance. 


I hate to part company with a man who says a protective-tariff system 
has nothing to do with the price of wages, which is a serious reflection 
on the wisdom of Jetferson, Madi-on, Monroe, and Jackson. 

Ife was put forward to ring the changes on the Chinese ques 
under pecuiiar circumstances. He did the best he could. No man 


ion 


- 


but pleads the baby act and says he was a boy when he wrote | 
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can be expected to make even a passable effort when all the facts are 





ayainst him. It was necessary to take a desperate step. His party 
was startled by the sound of the footfall of an army of Dem« ut 
marching to range themselves beneath the banner of the stars and pro 
tection. 
They made the discovery that e trade, a red bandana, a silver 
gavel, a union jack, a platform built by Henry Watterson, the old 


and most esteemed of the American nob! en members of the Cobden 


Club, was creating a stampede in New York, New Jersey, Conn: 
and Indiana, If the Chinese question is their last refuge it is time to 
have an undertaker. 

This is the first campaign for years waged upon aclear, definite issue 
No outside question will be allowed to obscure it. It is for the masses 
to determine whether they indorse the Democratic, English doctrine 
of free trade and give up to foreigners our American markets, or stand 
by that of protection, which has placed this young nation on the pin- 
nacle of earthly glory. ” 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES N. FELTON, 
A 


OF C LIFORNIA, 


iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 18, 1888, 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 3304) to prohibit the 
ins of Chinese laborers to the United States 

Mr. FELTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desired recognition only for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the terms of the pendiug bill. but after listening to the re- 
marks made by gentlemen on the other side of the House, and espe 
cially to those so caretully prepared by the gentleman from Indiana 

Mr. Bynum], I can but note their political signilicance as manifest 

ing a de-ire on the part of the other side of the House to make ot th 
important question a party one; and can readily couceive the objects 
ought to be attained by so doing. ‘They have given us very much of 
the history of Chinese immigration in the United States and of t! 
levislation in Congress in reference to the same, especialiy the more 
ancient part of both, carefully eschewing any reierence to the recent 
but, sir, in my opinion, a true statement of the history o 
their immigration here and of the legislation on this question by t! 
American Congress will show that this is in nowise a party question 

Now what is the history of this question as it concerns us ? 

It is that the people of the Pacific coast aiter about twe!ve years of 


( ast. 


| association with this people, and only then, had learned by experience 


the ‘‘ true inwardness’’ of the Chinese character and methods, and then 
came to a realizing sense of the great evil of that immigration, and 
concluded that their admission ought to and should be prevented in all 
the future; and this sentiment was not confined to any political party, 
nationality, religious organization, sect, or sentiment, but was uni- 
versal. And then commenced their strenuous opposition to this im- 
migration and their continuous struggle to procure the needed lexisla 
tion to prevent it. The principle as embodied in the burlinga 
treaty (ot July 28, 1868, Article V, from which I quote)— 


Cordially recognizing the inherent and inalienable right of man to cl 


his home and allegiance, and also the mutual advaatage of the free m 
and emigration of their citizens and subjects repectively— 

was repudiated by them from both an economic and moral standpoi 
while we would not deny them all their rights, we denied the inher 
ent and inalienable right of them or any other nationality to intel 
fere with or encroach upon our rights, to corrupt our race morally, ¢ 
to despoil them of their substance. Then we came to you our fellow 
citizens east of the mountains to plead our cause and the necessits 
immediate legislation. We knocked and knocked at the doors of C 
gress without obtaining admittance or any response to our appeals 
why were we so treated? It was because you, the people of the East 
did not understand and could notcomprehend the evils attendant © 
this immigration. You were not educated to the importance of U 
oceasion and question. Nopublic sentiment had been formed. 
what was true in this case was equally true in that of the question 01 con- 
tract labor, criminal and pauper immigration, and it is only of late—o! 
now—that Congressis prepared to legislate upon these questions witho 
hesitation. For the first time in the history of this Government and on 
this floor both parties will vote alike, and | prophesy there will not bea 
dissenting vote to the passage of this measure; and why ? Simply 
cause the people have a knowledge of this question which they neve! } 
fore possessed. We from the Pacific coast had to teach the communities 
east of the Kecky Mountains that tis was a vital question, that it hae 
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And now a few words more in reply to the gentleman who ! é man in] ( nu 
[Mr. ByNuM]. I believe it is an accepted axiom of law that if you de i respons 
sire to judge of the character, the ability, the truth, and rity of | | r for his acts uy] IS « l 
@ man or a witness, you will take and consider his last acts l ex- | t ndividu ve should de 
pressions of opinion as the best evidence as to his belief, d 1 responsible n 
the sincerity of his intentions; that you would disregard d D t his future action ld \ 
and expressions of opinion that were older, of prev us date i l I \ is to Ss pres 
viction. And if this principle is correct (and I apprehend this l not | the ] e as indicat ture 
be disputed), and applies to the individual, it will with « f \ McCREARY \ t ’ 
and justice apply to an association of individuals, a party, or a go. ? 
ernment. FELTON. Ce 
‘ Chis is within the line of the argument used by the gent! nf Mr. McCREARY DD £ 
| Indiana, that is, to judge the Republican party by the a ex S=0 w f whent ler 
pressions of views of its Representatives in Congress, but I t n Foreign Af s, and t the trea 
| - that he brought his statistics down tothe more recent time. H ( to | pend thead mission of ¢ ese laborers 
have carefully avoided that But if we are to judge and L i respon mittee on Foreign Affairs were int 
a sible the Democratic party by its recent acts in regard to this question lered and was in progress of! 
we shall find them wanting. They will have no foundation t 1 co t ‘ t d 
| boast that that party has been especially sound upon Ch 
migration and contract-labor immigration In the | ' th ¢ lut yhibiting e ( 
gress my colleague [Mr. Morrow] introduced a bill into this H e Mr. FELTON 
a copy of which was introduced in the Senate); this bill was ve nid 
carefully considered, and emanated from a source that had a third « Mr. M KARY ] to t 
century’s experience with this people and the effects ot t 
gration; they were conversant with the exist reaties and t t - 
striction law against Chinese; they knew from experience that t Ir. FELTON t ‘ 
were evaded, that thousands of Chinese were yearly entering the ( ‘ é t $ 
in violation of the law; they had studied uestion d i 
remedy. Had that bill passed it would | ced the \ Mr. McCREARY [ 
of the loop-hole in the laws by which they entered, and l tree on Fore Af na « 
prev nted such entrance Fore n Afta | 
hat bill was in this House referred to the Committee on n \I FELTON Mr. Sy ‘ | 
Relations, composed of a Democratic Ljorit the bill passed ted t 1 tha e heard 
5 ate 1 Republican Senate), came to this Hou and was refe ‘ ! from ! 
ig the same committee to which the House bill was ref the Cor did a orit f the C 
S mittee on Foreign Relations, where it sk pt the sles p : \ ) t t to | tab on t . 
4 waking. Notwithstanding the fact that that committee was mont Fiftieth Congress i a treat 
4 weekly, and sometimes daily importuned by the whole delega ) time her v to 
is from Califor: to report the bill, to report it in some sl t 1 co it 
were deaf to our pleading. That was a ymmittee formed by I ) mittee wa o impo nt that its ena 
cratic ithority with a majority of Democrats on it, s_] ed from a yning during the st year alone 
Democratic majority of over forty in the Forty-ninth Cong: Che passage of that measure at 
Now, sir, one more fact, and in stati F it I teel somewhat bat t ered wit inv t ty Dp itio 
rassed, as my name is connected with it. [. on the first tunit committees. House and Senate. to he 
in the y-ninth Congress, and also in the Fiftieth Congrs tro pulations I know hereof I speak 
duced amendatory of the laws in relation to the incor g i 1in n Liou i with ld 
tract-l: paup 1er objectionable immigrant worth more than all the bills and t 
: Those bills we tee of this House, a m ty it because I do not be e that t 
of whom were De « Democratic majority the | evil that we desire to haves l 
; House, and wer uestered, and have never been | gration when you prevent th 
: reported or hear lf we are to judge b part Vv the embas and consular se yf 
its last acts and vonclude that the Democrat else 1 mv opinion, will a 
party is opposed to the restriction of Chinese immigration and that « Mr. McCREARY Let me re i 
. contract labor, criminals, and paupers. And why, sir, did they not t hav passed at its last 210] i 
_ report these measures, and at least give an opportunity for t f from coming to this count fo 
pression of the will of the peopie through their Representative ! vhich was then in y ! 
; those kindred subjects? Wasit because they were opposed to t i delayed action oO t tat 
sage of the bills from principle, and hence by their | | gration of Ch entire 
: their passage, or was it because they did not full ‘ t Mr. FELTON t 
: necessity for immediate action and the magnitude of sti i gentle 1 I ‘ 
i I believe it is but just to them to concede that the latter was the f 1 Kentueck He Lys that ¢ 
; of their de that they then had not the knowledge nor were they a ‘ hat purpose If he 





conversant with the urgent necessity for legislation on those questions as | part ir bill in question, that 
they to-day are Nor do I believe it to be just to condemn tl ict é ) i not pas ny me 

; 

l 








Congress or to hold political parties responsible for the individual acts e leave to doubt 

sta portion of its memb rs, or for the acts of its committees, as I know M HOPKINS, of Illinois I 
that committees are sometimes formed for the purpose of advancing | to take substantially the sam 
especial preconceived and concerted measures. I also know that they | the Senate Laughter 

are sometimes formed with a view for the suppression of some publ Mr. McCREARY. Ido not take 


measures, and thereby deny an expression of either a public or irty | Harrison is charged with taking on tl 


sentiment. 
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gentleman from Kentucky in charge of this bill | Mr. McCreary | also 
that of th wjuent gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. HooKER] in r 
vard to th ite amendments to the first and second articles of t 
pending ti ) it & iment and that of th i 
e, | t nad « y WwW re re 1 ime 
) ( Mr ( i ) ya é 1 
| I 1 L ¢ la t 
l i th 
\ i t il l 
) 1 
) I ] \ ‘ l { 
( upre 
t had juired rights a 
t i the 1 d < 
t 1 i } itation ol { 
) I eu i ili av ‘ ’ i ] i 
pl it n oral t Vv, aS is now 
wd } yu nd are illegally « 
ny } p i p l h ye haveto 
und: re ) re to ( it oral test y 
\ on just ) 1 O11 LV 
| i ( l j us! 
( t] ‘ 
I L( O l ‘ nil 
t Lo iy 
Mr. FELTON. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding all that the gentle- | 
men on the ther le of the House have said in regari rd to tl le great | 
zeal manif li by the Administration to hasten negotiations fo1 taps | 
treaty, and for which reason legislation was denied us throughout the | 
forty-ninth Congress, the official records of that negotiation prove that 
the first attempt was made April 11, 1837, over three years after the 
present Administration came into power and after the expirat eo he | 
Forty-ninth Congr fully substantiating my former declaratio ut | 
in the alr, | 
w t complain that the action of the Senate has e | 








us -e 


Ly jeopardize the acceptance of the treaty on the part 
h Government. ‘T tale 1 naply that should their fe: ars | 
prove tru 1 the treaty be rejected by reason of the Senate amend 
ments, as it only could be, the original terms being acceptable to the 
Chinese Government and the Administration, then it were well it did | 
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not become the law. And I here desire to supplement what I have 
already said in regard to this treaty by giving it as my opinion that 
even the pending treaty, if accepted as amended, will only defer the 
time for our obtaining justice at the hands of Congress, and through | 
it a relief from this immigration. 

And now I first desire to say, before entering upon an adverse criti- 
cism of this bill or parts of it, that it is not my purpose to antagonize 
or delay its passage by offering any amendment, as I recognize it to 
be a step in the right direction in the event of the ratification of this 
treaty, and appreciate the importance of its speedy passage in order 
that it may go into effect with the adoption of the treaty, and thereby 
prevent an interregnum of time which this people could and would take 
advants use of, and thus create vexatious legislation, though, as before 
stated, the measure will not meet the expectations of its friends nor set 
this vexed question at rest. 

As I understand its provisions, it will, if properly executed, prevent 
the illegal entrance of Chinese laborers, and them only through the 
seaports designated in the bill as well as those to be designated by the 
cretary of the Treasury as provided for in the bill. And that it pro- 
libits their entrance through any other source whatsoever. It will 
also relieve the Federal courts of an amount of business which for want 
of time they h bee m unable to consider, and relieve them of a class 
of litigation impossible to intellige sntly adjudicate under the laws and 
rules of a civilized judiciary; and thus causing great dissatisfaction | 
and anxiety among those who have for a third of a century suffered | 
from the evil of this immigration and until forbearance has almost 
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ceased to be a virtue 

The clause referring tothe immigration of merchants for observation 
and pleasure will in time cause no small amount of annoyance and Iiti- 
gation; but this is a fault of the pending treaty and not of the bill, 
which simply re-enacts the treaty, for when once within this country 
they will be absorbed among the masses of their countrymen already 
here and immediately lost to sight and detection. 

Practically we shall only know of their existence as one of the fac- 


tors for their not decreasing in numbers. 

Now, with all respect to those who negotiated this treaty, I believe 
that had they possessed that knowledge requisite to the purpose o! 
the tiation of atreatv with this people (and only to be acquired 
by an experience with them), they would have hesitated before con- 
senting to this clause in the treaty; as it was, they could not compre- 
hend the inevita results that were to follow its adoption. The ex- 
ception made in the ond article in favor of those having $1,000 


worth of property or debts, a lawful wife, child, or parent within the 











United States will prove another irce of evasion to the convenient 
con ces of the Chinese immigrant 
] sir, my chief o} ybjection to the pending bill is that it makes no 
pre for the detection of illegal im { 1 t] ( 
our great borders Nort is ' of ( 
tp I ri 1 } CO ( } ¢ 
ned } m that t ‘ 
oO then will } reated 
i to con rit ) 
) Li ¢ I 
; y ‘ 1 i 
i i ¢ ‘ 
) r the U 
rts, 1 \ ‘ ; : 
tho >a l 
leportati 
14, 1885 
‘ { I i 
i 1 Van i 1 duit i 
i » N \ a 
) { n 
but W » prov nint ) 
he 1estion ¢é f what mea could ) »} 
ent h entrance and th it d ‘ of tho ) I 
Could we keep a cordon of soldiers or detectives throughout the ext 
of our great borders, it would prevent their illegally entering; but it is 
mani that this could not be contemplated ucl : lopted, b 
reason of the great expense it would ¢ l, andt venal elemen ire 
to compose a portion of such a force would to some extent prevent the 


desired end. 

But it occurs to me that the object might be reached by a’system « 
registration and identification by or through the United States c 
of the thousands of Chinese now within the country, : Ik 
power delegated to all peace officers throughout th« 






State and Te1 


tories to arrest and cause to be deported those who could not prod j 
such prope r certificates and identification as would entitle them to 1 ; 
main. By this method this end could be very largely attained j 
with slight expense, for so soon as it was a well-known fact that 1 ; 
vas not only a sure way to but the .possibility of instant detection ' 


the Chinese would not be so eager to illegally enter, because it would 
be sure to avail them nothing. The fear of instant discovery, fine, an 
deportation would, to a great extent, prevent the attempt. 

The great difficulty of legislation on this subject and with reference 
to this singular people is that their character is generally unknow! 
and presents obstacles to surmount that do not apply to the citizens o! 


any of the Western nations. The Chinese are of the Eastern type « e 
civilization; they are moral obliquities, knowing no God, having ne « 
science, utterly disregarding the sanctity of an oath in all the sen 2 
that we appreciate it. W ith them the end alw ays justifies the mean 7 


To wisely legislate on this question it is necessary to have a kno 
edge and correct appreciation of the character of this people, and 
the benefit of those inexperienced we appeal to the truth of history 

From the history of the early civilizations, including that of t 
Chinese, we learn that they all occurred under similar environment 
similar conditions of soil, climate, and food, all necessary to the dé 
opment of their peoples from barbarism to comparative civilizatio 
and but for the mild conditions of nature and climate wherein th: 
grew their development could not have been possible, as they lacked t] 
intelligence necessary to surmount the more rugged conditions o! 
ure and its more rigorous climates, as such conditions would not |] 
permitted of sufficient leisure for the development of the intellect 5 
man, the struggle for animal existence being too severe and contin 
ous, 

The inevitable effect was that the same antecedents produ 
the same ulterior results, the same causes producing like « 
quences, and the very conditions that permitted of their evoluti 
a given stage of civilization prevented any advance beyond it, wit! ; 
their several environments. Nature’s laws could not be over B 
ignored; their conditions were favorable to over-population, ca 
ignorance of the masses, and thus creating an unequal distribut 
wealth, and concentrating all political power among the few, ! c, 
ing in despotic forms of government, under which the masses o! : 
pe ople by ever-recurring misfortunes were reduced to abject ignor 
and poverty and consequent submission, their condition being p 
cally that of slavery. Such were the conditions under whic! 
early civilizations of India, Egypt, Peru, Mexico, and Chin 

Their history is written in their monuments, palaces, publi 
ways, and great walls, all of which attest the existence of despot 
ernments, the absolute submission ¢ nd a less misery of their p 
to whom individual liberty and naturalrights wereunknown. ‘ % 
all the Chinese alone remain intact as a Pm rnment and peop! 
they have existed substantially as they now are for tens of 
Within the same environments, practical] + al turbed by ming!'ing 
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tory and the effects of a mixing of heterogeneous people? If we are so | 
unwise we il itler the cou equences, 

Would you preserve the western type of civilization and further de- 
velop it? Would you preserve individual liberty, this Government, 

1 ples aud institutions, its peace and prosperity ? If so, you 
must 7 ri om the influence of the eastern type of civilization 
which for over torty centuries known no change and has kept its 
people morally, mentally, and physically enslaved. You can only do 


£0 by the interdiction of the further immigration of this people. Would 


you protect the Chinese {rom massacre and outr ge, yourseives trom | 


paying indemnities for the same? Nothing short of the exclusion of 
this people will accomplish it. 


The French Spoliation Claims. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. ROBERT T. DAVIS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 21, 1888, 


On the bill (EH. R. 10896) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1888, and for prior years, and 
fur other purposes, 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had not thought to participate in this debate, but 
the course of the discussion 1n opposition to the payment of these claims 
has led me to say a few words in their defense. 

I believe these claimsto be notonly valid, but that the reason for their 
payment are stronger, and appeal more forcibly to our sense of honor 
and justice than any other class of claims pending betore Congress. 

Three generations of claimants, each impressed by this conviction, 
have unremittingly urged them upon Congress. For more than sixty 
vears committees of the Senate and House, charged especially with the 
duty Ofexamining them,have made more than forty reports in favor of 
{ r payment, and within thattime nocommittee has made an adverse 
report. 

i.er these circumstances, the delay for so long atime in providing 


seen 


victual in our ports, and it was finally provided that French consuls 


should have jurisdiction on board French vessels in our ports in civil 
matters, A war broke out between France and Great Britain and the 
time had arrived when the terms of this treaty became operative. Did 


we observe them? No, we failed wholly to do so” Not one of these 


tipulations was observed by us. We issued in 1793 a proclamation of 
neutrality, which Chief-Justice Marshall declared w: 
Intended to prevent the French ministry from demandi: sthe p ) ance « 


the guaranty contained in the treaty of alliance, 
respects inconsistent with our treaty obligations with France and made 
it impossible to observe them. This last act of our Government was 
denounced by France as unfriendly, ungrateful, and in violation of ou 
pledged faith. And she proceeded to resent it by continuing more 
vigorously and offensively her assaults upon our commerce 

It can not be fairly denied that France had a degree of justification 
for this hostile attitude. We had receded trom guaranties which were 
in terms continuing and perpetual, and which Thomas Jefferson and 
James Monroe declared we could be rightfully called upon to execute, 
and we deliberately piaced ourselves, by a treaty with her enemy, in 
a position where we could not lift a finger in the defense of our recent 
ally, to whom we had bound ourselves by the most sacred obligations 

At the most critical period of the Revolutionary struggle, after the 
dreadtul winter at Valley Forge, when even Washington despaired ot 
success, France came to our aid. She sent fleets and armies in support 
of our cause, and she gave us her powerful and indeed indispensable as- 


That was followed by Jay’streaty with England, which wasin many 


| sistance until the close of the war. In addition to the large naval and 


military forces she sent across the ocean to our assistance, she expended 
280,000,000 in the cause of American independence. This enormous 


| expenditure taxed her financial resources beyond the capacity of an al- 


ready impoverished treasury. The king was compelled to summon the 


| states general in order to provide means to supply this deficit. The 


student of history knows that the assembling o! this body was the 
opening of the French revolution. That tragic and tremendous epi- 
sode in modern history was precipitated by the necessities of France, 


| resulting from her efforts in our behalf, and much of its defiant streneth, 


for their payment increases the strength of the claims and the duty of | 


Congress to discharge a just debt so long resting upon our conscience 
and honor 

hese claims of American citizens were originally against the French 
Governmeut for spoliations prior to July 31, 1801. The ships and 
cargoes ol our citizens were seized and destroyed or confiscated while 
engaged in honorable and peaceful commerce on the high seas in de- 
fiance of the laws of nations and of our treaties with France. There is 
no doubt of the wanton and indefensible character of these outrages 
continued for a period of more than seven years, or of the fact that the 
sufferers had a just claim for compensation arising from them. They 
were especially and urgently pressed upon the attention of France. 


‘That Government never denied their justice, but, on the contrary, sub- | 


stantially and even explicitly admitted their validity, which was sol- 
emnly affirmed by the greatest of Frenchmen in his last days at St. 
Helena. No man who reads the history of these transactions can fail 
to be convinced of the earnestness and sincerity of our Government in 
demanding indemnity for the outrages, or its belief in the justice of 
these claims. This is proved by the measures which were adopted by 
Conuress ot a retaliatory and hostile character, wholly because of these 
spoliations; for we had no other grievance against France. 

it is well known that the French presented counter-claims against 
our Government for its failure to fulfill certain stipulations of the treat- 
ies of alliance and of amity and commerce concluded between the two 
countries when France drew her sword in our favor and cntributed 
most effectually toward securing our independence. 

‘Those treaty stipulations on our part bound us to guaranty the in- 
tegrity of the possessions of France in America in the event of war be- 
tween her and Great Britain. This guaranty involved very important 
and serious consequences, and, in the language of our Secretary of State 
at that time 

Exposed usto the risk and expense of war or to disputes and questions con- 
cerning our national faith. 

We also undertook to protect and defend by our ships of war or con- 
voy any or all vessels belonging to French subjects, under certain cir- 
cumstances 

Against all attacks, foree, and violence in the same manner as they ought to 
protect and defend the vessels of the citizens of the United States. 

We stipulated to open our ports to French ships of war and privateers 
with their prizes, and to close them against those of any power at war 
with France. And we agreed to allow French privateers— 

lo ft their ships, to sell what they had taken, or in any other manner what- 
soever to exchange their ships, merchandise, or any othér lading. 


Kut privateers of a nation at war with France were not allowed to 


which shook Europe and unseated dynasties from the Mediterranean 
to the Baltic seas and from the Atlantic Ocean to the western | 
daries of Russia, was derived from the inspiring influence of « 
successful struggle in which she had so nobly participated. 

And still, if I understood the gentleman from Georgia, he took th: 
ground which has been taken by others, that the occurrence of the 
French revolution obliterated the claims of France against our Go 
ernment. Neither equity, common sense, or international law cans 
tain for a moment such a proposition. 

These claims were not owed to a dynasty or any particular form « 
government for the time being. They were owed to the French nati 
which, despite all internal changes, then lived as it had existed from 
the days of Pepin and Clovis, and still survives through many vici 
tudes to maintain the standard of republican ideas in the presence o 
monatchical Europe. The gentleman referred in terms of contempt and 
indignation to the execution of the French king. Now, [ do not wish 
to defend the excesses of the French revolution, but for that particu 
lar fact there is a parallel in English history to which we are ac 
tomed to refer in terms of commendation. 

The execution of Charles I is regarded as one of the triumphs o 
English liberty, and we have been taught to believe that the same biow 
which beheaded him destroyed the jus divinum of kings, and that t 
stately and immortal form of constitutional freedom rose from his gx 
scaffold. And the English sovereign was by far the nobler chare 
and his many splendid qualities secured the enthusiastic devotion o 
large portion of his subjects and caused his memory to be cheri-hed 
with affectionate loyalty by more than one generation of Englishin 
But the Nemesis of nations is justly blind to individual merits ww! 
exacting retribution for long-continued crimes against humanits 

The king or kaiser must stand or fall with the system he represents 
It is but a step from the throne to the scaffold when tyranny is « 
fronted with the outraged majesty of the people and human natar 
demands an example and a sacrifice. The wrongs and injuries s 
by the English people under the Stuarts were as nothing to those en- 
dured for generations by France under the despotic, corrupt, and 
famous rule of the Bourbons. Corrupt and dissolute kings and nobles 
debauched the morals, destroyed the substance, and annihilated t 
rights of the people, and when starvation was added to all oth 
rors they rose in their frenzy against their oppressors and the fre: 
revolution ran its awful course. 

Sir, when we consider the causes of that great struggle we will ! 
lay the responsibility for its offenses on the ignorant and tamished | 
ulation of Paris, but upon those long continued and accumu! 
wrongs and infamies which finally produced unbridled revolt. 

But, sir, internal changes of government, however radical, can n 
tinguish the just rights and claims of a nation against other go 
ments. Forms of government are often transitory. Nations are pe! 
manent. It is the inherent right of a people, which we have solemn! 
recognized in the Declaration of Indepéndence. to alter or abolish at 
their pleasure any particular form of government, and Wi thy the ex- 
ercises of that right foreign nations have no concern when it does not 
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From this it appears that we will, even in case there is no change in 
the prosperity of the country, have only a surplus of 314,000,000, even 
if no additional bills are passed, and no further relief given, although 


justly demanded, to our soldiers. We will be under the obligation of 
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the part of our Government to provide against involun 
tion and put a stop to the importation of contract or servile labo 

It was against what was then known as coolie labor that th i 
lingame treaty directed its prohibition, and to secure the ai 1 « 
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1 nto the hands of he ncient enen That the Mr. SPEAKER: I apprehend that itw not be ne rv. in nec- 
no 1a f the claims for dam was placed at $3,000,000 is tion with the bill now before the House, to ent ito a di 
matte ( ence as fixing any liability on this Government. | the evils of Chinese immigration. It y pertinent at t 
‘The fact that France also relinquished her claim for damages for vio- | ©XP/4!12 why new legislation is demanded for the pr 
a . ] . : ny oni f » evil 
lat of t ity of 1778 is entitled to very little consideration, | Ple of this cou igainst those evil 
General Wa ton did not regard the treaty of 1778 as imposing an | rhe policy that the laboring classes of China should not be p 
eternal obligation to fight everybody for the sake of France and com- to invade this countr "“ \ , d i 
pei ) iranty the possession of the American territory of | #dopted by this Gover ‘ 1 it negotiated the ity W ( 
] : : : ny ; 
ira l bligation of amity imposed on the United States by | dated November 17, ¢ lty has in ¢ 
that treat ild not be regarded as a foundation for a money demand } 1V€ Operation the n¢ t pr legal m I t I 
any more than any other pledgeof friendship, which is always regarded policy into executior It is not the } of exclusion, but tl 
rather as a con on of friendly sentiments than as the foundation of | eMt necessity of providing a suitabl or exciusion 
a financial obligation. These declarations are valuable ire be- | US to the consideration of this particular measure. I shall not 
yond comy ition they have been redeemed in the friendly feel- | !0Te detain the House with a restatement of 1 I 0 r closing out 
. ; : . : . | me ¢ ; } r } r le im? rot} — tent? f 4 
i that have existed between France and the United States: | gates against this undesirable immigration, but content myself, 
They were redeemed in the purchase at a critical moment of territory | P™** nt at lea with an expilanatl ' 1] l LKe Drie 
. oe ; “1.7 iil ' a ee 1 ‘ 
that Fu would inevitably lose, and which would at the same time | Possible, showing how, notwithstand : urea our elorts 
a: 7 ° YY! lw ‘ he ] ’ Yr 
stl tu en onment little short of destruction. But. as I said Sser1lousiy failed in that direction. 
" : . : | Tha . etiam titan 8 nn tate fe 1 It ay 
before, t tatesmen of our early day saw the futility and impos- rhe first treaty negotiated with China tn 
: . . t ~ a. 2 7 : ai les 2 9 mh, es a 
bil oO lalliance with France, offensive and defensive; and | #8 the Cushing treaty, dated Ju », 154 Amis t 
if such an on could have been of any force, by the rules of in- | Chinese ports to the commerce of the United St iS the) 
ternational law Fra had abandoned the claim, first, by the act of the | by 4 previous treaty opened to t le English. these ports were | 4 
Legislative of 1789, which v lly declared the independ- | Chow (Canton), Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, { Shang! | i 
ence of all loni treaty is known as the Reed treaty, dated June 18, 1558, w 
it 3 1 that this act was the act of visionaries, and that it | two additional ports to our commerce, namel OM u 
V ‘ by t t of the more practical Napoleon. But the | 1 Formosa. 
aband ent wasa release of the obligation of the United States, what- Che third treaty was the Burlingam y 
ever that « ition was, for we could not be expected to maintain for | which the ratifications were exchanged b 
her ari she had herself abandoned, and no law of nations would The fifth and sixth sections of this treaty ! 
compel us to ert for her a right to possessions which she had first | C'4zens of the one country to voluntarily migrate to the oth 
proclaimed e, and only asserted her right after she had been swept | for the purposes of curiosity, trade, or permanent residence. 1 
from the and was powerless to enforce her claims And yet these | sections are as follows: ‘ 
| ‘ , - Saat : : ARTICLI 
fanciful obligations are now asserted as the just foundation fora claim | 
against t Government that was ignored by all the early statesmen | The United States of America and the Emperor of China cord 
: : ; al lt nied a a aw a the inherent and inalienable right of man to chanwe his home and 
and after the lapse of nearly acentury. The argument in favor of these | and also the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigrat 
claims is in no way strengthened by the fact that we have a surplus in | citizens and subjects respectively from the one country to the other for p 
the Treasurv Isend to the Clerk’s desk to have read a statement from | ©! curiosity, of trade, or as permanent res lefits The high contract 
ra : inh ; . = : therefore join in reprobating any other than an entirely voluntary ¢ 
the Star of yestert from which it will appear that we are in nO COn- | for these purposes. They conse ntly agree to pass laws making 
dition to make any extravagant appropriations. It is as follows: offense fora citizen of the United States or Chinese subjects to take Chine 
‘ . - ‘ jects either to the United States or to any other foreign country, or for a ¢ 
ri rR if OFFICIAL FSTIMATES REDUCE IT TO Poss BELOW | subject or citizen of the United States to take citizens of the United St 
FIFTEEN MILLION: China or to any other foreign country, without their freeand voluntary c« 
he following statement has been prepared at the ury Department in | respectively. 
re ito app iations for the fiscal y« ending ), 1889, made at the ARTICLE VI. 
present session of Congress in the regular appropriation b Citizens of the United States visiting or residing in ¢ 1 shall 
same privileges, linmunities, or exemptions, in respect to travel orr 
. As passed As passed as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favore1 
Bills by House by § and, reciprocally, Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the | =. 
: : ‘ shallenjoy the same privileges, immunities, and exemptions, in resp t 
or residence, as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or ts « 
R ‘ . 33 190 favored nation. But nothing herein contained shall be to « 
Th Pay FF : eeereer eae ann ralization upon citizens of the United States in China, nor upon tl 
re & dry civil approy io} , , i 
- " eee , . eee ee “~~ | China in the United States, 
Army appropriation bill sii 24, 639, 300 800 
Navy appre LEON DILL ....-soveeraaneeurnennecene 20, 003, 024 193, 292 These two sections of the Burlingame treaty have been n t if 
Fortifications {pending in Senat 3. 725, 000 3. 725, 000 : . » ade : >. :. . 
rat ate Eee ioes fon Ula 3’ 530° 434 9’ Ro subject of much unfriendly criticism as being the cause of Chit 
: —_____ ___"__"__ | migration to the United States. The criticism is not justified 
tal 405 310, 229,716 | actual fact. ‘The total Chinese immigration into the port of San ; 
*crmanent and indefinite appropriations......... ), 799 15, 640, 799 . . 2 2 ~ 24= OFF ast E 
Pes ‘PPFO} , ae ne ss 640,799 | cisco from 1850 to December 31, 1887, was 345,977. Of this 1 ; 
otal appropriations 413. 613. 204 425. 870.515 | 141,800, or nearly one-half of the whole number, came before the ra E 
ification of the Burlingame treaty. Immigration had commenc Br 
Estimated revenue, including $57,563,734 for postal revenue, $440,563,734 ; esti- der former treaties and was then going on without any legal restr i; 
mated surplus, $26,950,530 based on Heuse appropriations, and $14,693,219 on | There was no occasion at that time for any provision being ma‘ ee 
Senate appropriations. the admission of voluntary Chinese immigration, but the point v e 
| i 


ill of the Mills bill from the Senate if there is much more 
For we have a debt of over $200,000,000 
which will mature in 1891 with no provision for its payment, unless 
we resort to the new method of depletion and destruction of the sink- 
ing fund, as is ryecommended by members at the other end of the Cap 
ito). 


asking a re¢ 


of this kind of legislation. 


Chinese Government in preventing such objectionable immigration | 
declaration was made concerning voluntary immigration. The ¢ 
ration was unfortunate in tying the hands of our Government so | 
it could not freely legislate against an invasion coming under the ¢' 
of a voluntary immigration, but the treaty did not provide or even ¢ 
courage such immigration. There wes on the contrary a significant 
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those who be } in the 1 ( state cl i T 
the inte turn n tific to be by 
a certificate t iseuer é ‘ 3 at 
parture. 
The act at first g y ¢ — 
1822, to December 31, 1882 ( 1 presented s l to « it 
at the port of San | yas entitle t ) i I 
United States. Then yer, ho began t ¢ rt 
1883 there were lan latt rt San Franc ( e1 ) ) 
Many of these i nted return certificates wl 1 had be I 
sued by t ( to he port, and », tit : 
to ri } ut there was another class who no return cer e} 
but v o cla med the right to n ont nad t t they \ I , { 
country at the date of the treaty ul departed fore t] ‘ \ i 
of the act of Congress providing rthe return cert es ‘ te { 
to return was claimed wu rthe followi provision of I< ] i 
treaty i 
And Chinese ‘ t United Stat ) 
go and come of their o ‘ : ! 
The collector of the port refused to allow such persons to \ 
ca they did not p ce the turn ce utes provided | 
of Congress. Thi n thereupon sue twritsofha I t 
the United States court, and producing evidence at the ( 
country at the date of t treatv they were nded by the 
vas evident that the 1 } on to land and come into t 
States being ed 1 to tl s if a ¢ 1@ Gdoor W 
to further immigrati: by eans of false personation. \ 
Chinan in could prove, certainly by his o 1 test ion that { 
somewhere in the Ur l ites on ft 17th day of Novembe ] 
and the claim was of 1 t t it yuld not I i to] » 
factorily disproved. that w ‘ t 
The Government was ré vabletor 11n a negative yainst the Chinese 
do nothing but cross-examine the p ioner as to the particula residence supported b 
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pi vhich received the approval of all the officials familiar with the | 
It provided, among other things, that Chinese laborers who having 
heen in the United States, had departed therefrom and remained absent | 
om the United States for a period of two years, should be deemed, | 
{ } | d to have elected to remain permanently out of the | 
United States and to have waived and abandoned their right to return | 
thereto. ‘This was a very simple provision and would have effectively 
cut off the claim of prior residence, as the act of 1882 had then been in | 


force three years and those who were then making that claim on parol 
testimony had of course been absent for a longer period than three 
years. The claim asserted was that they had left before the act of 1882, 
and were therefore not provided with retarn certificates. This limita- 
tion of two years was in accordance with our treaties with many coun- 
tries respecting naturalization where it is provided that— 


The intent not to return may be held to exist when the person naturalized in 


} 
| 
the one country resides more than two years in the other country. 
| 








There did not seem to be any good reason why the Chinaman should 
not be subject to the same limitation as a German, for instance, respect- | 
ing his intent to return to the United States. The bill contained other | 
provisions carefully drawn to cure the defects in the acts of 1882 and 
Iss4, One, for instance, provided that Chinamen with return certifi- 
cates should not come to the United States in any greater number than | 
one Chinaman to every 50 tons of the registered tonnage of the vessel. 
[ introduced this bill in the House December 21, 1885—the first bill 
day of the Forty-ninth Congress—and it was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. The California Representatives appeared before | 
that committee, urged the early consideration of the bill, and explained | 
its provisions. The same bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator | 
Farr, of Nevada, March 29, 1886, referred to the Committee on Foreign | 
Relations, where it was considered and reported favorably, with only | 
some few verbal amendments, by the unanimous vote of the commit- | 
ice. The bill was reported to the Senate April 29, 1886, and on June 


1886, was debated and passed the Senate, without a dissenting vote. | 
In the course of the debate Senator SHERMAN, who reported the 
bill, said 


The bill has been carefully examined in the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and as far as I know every provision was assented to with entire unanimity. 


Senator MITCHELL, of Oregon, who it is well known is extremely | 
radical against Chinese immigration, said: 


j 
| 
| 
| 


Chis bill isa great improvement, permit me to say, in my judgment, upon 
any bill that has ever heretofore at any time been reported by any committee 
of either branch of Congress upon this question. 

The bill came to the House and was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs June 3, 1886. In the meantime the House bill had 
been considered by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It was amended 
in some minor particulars and ordered reported favorably, and was so 
reported to the House May 1, 1886. 

The Senate bill was never reported to the House by the committee, 
and the House bill was never called up for consideration in the House, 
although the Representatives from the Pacific coast repeatedly urged 
such action. It was said that the Secretary of State was negotiating 
a new treaty upon the subject of immigration covering the whole sub- 
ject, and that the passage of the bill would interfere with such negotia- | 
tions, 

The year 1886 closed without anything being done for the relief of | 
the Pacitic coast. The invasion continued, and the number of Chinese 
laborers landed at the port of San Francisco during the year was 6,714. | 
The courts were overrun with Chinese habeas corpus cases and the peo- | 
ple became impatient and more than ever exasperated because of the | 
tailure of Congress to take action in the direction of an effective exclu- 
sion. Six years had passed since the treaty was ratified providing for | 
a suspension of immigration and still the immigration continued. 

I'he second session of the Forty-ninth Congress came, and still no | 
action was taken toamend thelaw. Mr. BELMONT then, as now, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, did, however, on the &th of | 
February, 1887, call up a bill (S. 2225) to indemnify certain subjects 
of the Chinese Empire for losses sustained by the violence of a mob at | 
Rock Springs, in the Territory of Wyoming, in September, 1835. In | 
the course of the debate which occurred on this bill l interrogated Mr. | 
BeL_Mont as to his purpose concerning legislation in regard to Chinese | 
immigration, and he replied, as follows: 

Mr. Morrow. Will the gentleman allow me to ask whether after this bill has 
been disposed of it is proposed to bring forward the bill thatalso came from the 
Senate providing amendments to the act restricting Chinese immigration. 

Mr. BELMONT. Itis not. The gentleman, of course, will desire to know the 


reason. 

Mr. Morrow. Ido; and I think the House and the country would like to 
know why you do not propose to place an effective restraint upon the im mi- 
gration now coming into this country, contrary to the stipulations contained in 
the existing treaty. 

Mr. Beituontr. The members of the committee, when this matter was before 
the House last session, declared in almost every instance their opinion that the 
immigration of Chinese coolies should be prohibited; and I believe that is their 
opinion to-day. I do not know how far it would be proper to declare to the 
House what negotiations there may be pending on this subject; but there have 
been communications made to Congress which for a time were secret, but from 











; ernment in this mina 





which the seal of secrecy has now been removed, and to those I can refer as in- 
dicating the disposition of the Chinese Government; and I can say that nothing 
has changed in regard to the statements there made by our late minister to 


Re 
China, Mr. Young. I refer to pages 43, 64,and 65 of Executive Document (eon- 
fidential Forty-ninth Congress, first session We are assured in this corre- 
spondence that the Chinese Government does not desire to embarrass the re 
tions with this country by a continuance of the immigration, and that there is a 
l\-position to modify the treaty to bring about results much more etYective tha 
ce » possibly be accomplished by legisiation. Having that in view, the co 
mittee do not intend to bring up this matter to-day, 

Mr. Lone, That has nothing to do with the present bill. 

Mr. BeLmont. That has nothing to do with the present bill, excepting it might 
be said that if Cong ‘ ~ 


ress should do this actof justice and meet the Chinese Gov- 
er in the same spirit in which they have met us it would 
uudoubtedly be much more easy to accomplish what is desired by negutiations, 
although of course there is no desire to make this a condition precedent, The 
rentleman from California|Mr. Morrow] will see at once that should we press 
the measure in which he is interested it would retard rather than Jaasten the 
very purpose of the legislation which he advocates 

Mr. Morrow. I do not so understand 

Mr. BeLmont, I think perhaps the House would desire to hear what this com- 
munication is. To save time I will read from it a few lines. Our minister in 
IsS4 said, among other things: 

“In my dispatches Nos. 376 and 382, dated respectively March 7 and March 14 
1884, I had the honor to point out the difficulties attending the presentation of 
any grievance to the yamén arising out of the workings of the act governing 
the emizration of Chinese laborers to the United States. So far as our informa 
tion went, there was no evidence to show that the Chinese authorities had con- 
nived at any evasion of thattreaty. I said, also, that such acts would naturally 
take place in Hong-Kong or Macao. " 

“It was also my duty to show that the policy of the Imperial Government, so 
far asthe emigration of their people was concerned, was a policy of indiffe: 














| ence, if not of direct opposition. This was shown, as [ explained in my dis 


patch No, 392, dated March 24, 1884. The Chinese authorities at Canton had 
gone so far in their restrictions upon emigration as to compel the bankruptcy 
of one of the most prominent houses in China.”’ ; 

Mr. Morrow. I would like to ask the gentleman what the House is to infer 


| from what he has said respecting an agreement between this Government and 


China in regard to immigration. 

Mr. BELMONT. I would be very careful notto overstep what I consider a proper 
statement. I can not assure the gentleman that negotiations have been com- 
pleted, but he must himself know from observation and from the interest h: 
has taken in the question that there is every reason to suppose that negotiations 
are pending and will be successful. 

Mr. Morrow. This has been the promise for years; it has been so ever since 
this question has been under discussion. 

Mr. Be_monr. I think, Mr. Chairman, the House will appreciate the gent 
man’sremarks. He intimatesthat there have been a-surancesand negotiations 
for some time past without performance. But undoubtedly one of the main 


| difficulties in the way of a modification of the treaty bas been the constant Ie 
| islation, ineifective legislation. upon the subject, and the attempts at levislation 


in violation of the treaty, which must always receive the vetoof the Presid 
and whieh have for their principal result the embarrassment of the treaty-ma 
ing power. 

Mr. Morrow. The difficulty, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Betmont. I do not think I can yield any further. I will reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 


The bill providing for the payment of $147,000 to the Chinese as an 
indemnity for the Rock Springs outrage passed the House and became 


| alaw, but no action was taken upon the bills amending the restricti 


acts, the majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs refusing to a 


| for the reasons stated by Mr. BELMONT; and the Forty-ninth Congr 
| expired on the 4th of March, 1887, without anything being done in 


that direction. 

The Fiftieth Congress convened December 5, 1887. Bills were again 
introduced in the House and Senate providing for the repeal of al! 
treaties with China relating to immigration and absolutely prohibit 
ing any further Chinese immigration. The situation had become mo: 
serious than ever in San Francisco. The number of Chinese laborers 
landed at that port during the year 1887 reached 11,572, or nearly 3,- 
000 more than the average arrivals before the treaty of 1880. 

The attention of tne Administration was called to the unfortunatc 
state of affairs prevailing on the Pacific coast respecting the failure ot 
the law in preventing Chinese immigration. It was again said that : 
new treaty was being negotiated that would prove satisfactory to ou: 
people. ‘The House Committee on Foreign Affairs was not disposed i 


| move in face of such a declaration. Accordingly on the 27th of Febru- 
| ary I introduced the following resolution in this House, which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. Morrow submitted the following resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

** Resolved, That the President be, and he hereby is, requested to communicate 
to this House, if in his opinion not incompatible with the public interests, what, 
ifany, steps have been taken in the direction of treaty stipulations or otherwise 
to pr: vent the continued immigration of Chinese laborers into the United Stat 
notwithstanding the provisions of the treaty of November 17, 1880, between th: 
United States and the Empire of China, and the laws of the United States passed 
in pursuance thereof suspending such immigration.” 


nil 


The resolution was ordered reported favorably by the committee, 21 
was so reported, and passed the House March 1, 18838. 

The same day the Senate adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, ‘That in view of the difficulties an! 
embarrassments that have attended the regulation of the immigration of Cli 
nese laborers to the United States under the limitations of our treaties wit) 
China, the President of the United States be requested to negotiate a treaty wi! 
the Emperor of China containing a provision that no Chinese laborer shall en- 
ter the United States. 

The President responded to these resolutions by transmitting to the 
Senate, March 16, 1888, the treaty under which the bill now under con- 
sideration was framed. It is as follows: 

Whereas on the 17th day of November, A. D. 1590, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween the United States and China for the purpose of regulating, limiting, or 
suspending the coming of Chinese laborers to, and their residence in, the United 


States; and 4 ; 
Whereas the Government of China, in yfew of the antagonism ard much dep- 
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‘ I al court, civil president of the board « perial cava 
1ordinary and minister plenipotentiary, as his | 1ipotentia t 
s i ple I entiaries, having exhibited their respe ef I 
fue and od form, have agreed upon the following art - 
ARTI I 
i es agree that } of tw \ 
hange of the tions of this « 
i ma ons here er spe ed, of ¢ 
< to | be absolute bited 
ART E II 
The pr ling article shall not apply tothe return to the United States of v 
Chinese lab r who has a lawful wife, child, or parent in the United States, or 
proper ierein of the value of $1,000, or debts of like amount due him and pend 
ing settlement Nevertheless, every such Chinese laborer shall, before leaving 
the Unit States, deposit, as a condition of his return, with the collector of 
oms « ! from which he departs, a full description in writing of 
s fan r property, or debts, as aforesaid, and shall be furnished by said 





h such certificate of his right to return under this treaty as the laws 
ited States may now or here after prescribe, and not inconsistent with 

e provisions of this treaty; and should the written description aforesaid be 
proved to be false, the right of return thereunder, or of continued residence 





rit return, shall in each case be forfeited. And such right of return to the 
United States shall be exercised within one year from the date of leaving the 


United States; but such right of return to the United States may be extended 
for an additional period, not to exceed one year, in cases where by reason of 
sickness or other cause of disability beyond his control, such Chinese laborer 
ail be rendered unable sooner to return—which facts shal! be fully reported 
to the Chinese consul at the port of departure, and by him certified, to the sat 
isfaction of the collector of the port at which such Chinese subject shall land in 
the United States 








ARTICLE Ili 








provisions of this convention shall not affect the right at pres ‘ yved 
of Chinese subjects, being officials, teachers, students, merchants, or travelers 
for curio y or pleasure, but not laborers, of coming to the United States and 

















residing therein. To entitle such Chinese subjects as : { des« ito 
admission into the United States han may produ ea certifics m their g 
ernment or the government where they last resided, v lip 

or consular representative of the United States in the coun port w ce 
they depart. 

It is also agreed that Chinese laborers shall continue to e1 y the] 
transit across theterritory ofthe United States in the course of the y 
from <« countries,subject tosuch regulations by the Government ofthe Ur i 
States as may be necessary to prevent said privil transit fro z 

ARTICLE I\ 

In pursuance of Article III of the imm tion treaty between the I I 
States and China, signed at Peking on the i7th day of Novembh« 1580, it is 
hereby understood and agreed that Chinese laborers,or Chinese of ar ther 
class,either permanently or temporarily residing in the United St A 
have for the protection of their persons and property all rights that are gi i 
by the laws of the United States to citizens of the most favored nation, ex 
ing the right to become naturalized citizens And the Government of i 
United States reaffirms its obligation,as stated in said Article III, to « t i 
ts power to secure protection to the persons and property of all C! s - 
jects in the United States, 

ARTIC \ 
Whereas Chinese subjects, being in remote and unsettled regions of the | ted 


States, have been the victims of injuries in their persons and property at the 
hands of wicked and lawless men, which unexpected events the Chinese Gov 
ernment regrets,and for which it has claimed an indemnity the legal obligat i 
of which the Government of the United States denies; and whereas the G 
ernment of the United States, humanely, considering these injuries and bea 
in mind the firm and ancient friendship between the United States and ¢ 
which the high contracting parties wish to cement, is desirous of alleviat 
land deplora le sufferings and losses to which the aforesaid Chinese 
have been subjected; therefore, the United States, without reference to th 
tion of liability therefor (which as a legal obligation it denies), agrees to pay on 

r before the Ist day of March, 1889, the sum of $276,619.75 to the Chinese minis 
ter at this capital, who shall accept the same, on behalf of his government, as 
full indemnity for all losses and injuries sustained by Chinese subjects as afor 
said, and shall distribute the said money among the said sufferers and their re 
tives, 














ARTICLE VI 





rhis convention shall remain in force for a period of twenty years, beginniug 
with the date of the exchange of ratifications; and if, six months before the ex 
piration of the said period of twenty years, neither government shall form 





have given notice of its termination to the other, it shall remain in full force f 
another like period of twenty years. 

The correspondence accompanying this treaty does not confirm thé 
statement made in 1886 that a treaty was being negotiated at that 
time on the subject of Chinese immigration, nor is there anything to 
show that any such negotiations were pending as late as February 
1887, when the debate on the Chinese indemnity bill occurred in the 
House. 

In a letter addressed to the Chinese minister by the Secretary o 
State, dated December 28, 1887—after the commencement of the pres- 
ent Congress—the attention of the Chinese minister is called— 












to certain late disclosures in t course of judicial proceedir 


cisco, in which certain Chinese subjects were arraigned for vio 






laws of the United States relative to the restriction of the imn ‘ Cl 
nese laborers, passed f enforcement of the existing treaties v h ¢ na 
From the published letters of the judges— 
The Secretary goes on to say— 
and the public report of the proceedings in these trials the facts seem to 


established that a systematic evasion of the restriction upon the immig 1 of 
Chinese laborers, imposed by laws passed in pursuance of the treaties, has been 
and continues to he practiced by Chinese professing to have gone away from the 
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At 
vig n t } 
oI udes as i ows 

In cor g the reme I 

d between the Govern ' i 
states In desiring an aps < ( in 

United States from China 

A conventional arrangement to this end salready 3 eas 
urably discussed between us, and a draught of s i treaty a y r 
hands, Let me therefore invite yo € ney, u rt eld 
y you from your Government, to pr i with me our ¢ 
in framir ga justa wise conver n Ww h ¢ hand t = es 
shall deal with the subject in a manner consistent with their sense « al re 
spect and duty, and calculated to cement their cal rela 

With this view I now hand you inclosed here th adrau tofa pon 
the basis of which we can hopefully proceed to an agreement . 

The Chinese minister replies to t! ee nunication e of 


January 30, 1888, and this is what he has to say concern nego- 
tiations for a new treaty: 




















As to your proposition for a convent al arrangement and tl t t of a 
projet inclosed by you, I beg to recall to your attention the fact tha + ident 
cal projet was sent to me with your note of April L1, 15s and at I 1 the 
honor to send you on the [6th of August last a memora i 1g a 
detailed vopty 89 your Greugne of © ity, with a pre ti ad 
ditional articles which Ir garded as essentialto ac ice t 

It thus appears that the negotiations for this new treaty did not, in 
fact, commence until April of Jast year. There is not a part of ev 
dence that there was anything in the direction of negotiation en pl 
posed during the sessions of the Forty-ninth Congress ie question 
will then naturally arise, why was legislation opposed that Con- 
gress on the pretense that negotiations were pending 

We will row see what was the result of these long-de ed negotia- 
tions 

The treaty appeared in the newspapers soon alter vi sent to the 
Senate. An examination of its provisions disclosed the fact that it did 

it provide against the de former tre t f Con- 

ess passed to carry that treaty into eflect. 

The first article, it will be observed, provides 

l at for a p l of ti itv ve 3 Y \ é 1 

the rat i s this miver ex 

einafter specified, « ( s te ¢ Il . . 

itely prohibited 

This starts well and sounds strong and comprehensive, as indeed 
is. Itis substantially the first section of the act of I5> yWS 

That from and after the passage of this act, and unt t f te 
years next after the passage of this act,the con rot ¢ “¢ rs to the 
United States be, an 1¢ same is, hereby sus and d h susper 

n itshall not be il for ar Ch i t ‘ so come, 

remain within the United State 

The difference between the first ticle of the treaty and the first 








ection of the act of 1882 are, first led in the 
treaty, is twenty, while in the law the term is ten y s; second, 


the treaty provides that the coming of Chinese laborers is ‘‘ absolutely 








prohibited, while in th ce of 1 p ‘ Stls- 
pended Th se words, have no relation to the defects in 
ie former treaty or the — of 1882. 
The difficulty wi “ith this first article of t] reaty isthe d ilty 
occurred with the first section of the act of 1882, nam« that it 
ect to the conditions provided in Arti le Lf, as the firs ction 
ict was subject to the conditions of section 3 of t No 
» IL of the treaty provides as full 
The preceding article shall not apply to the return to the United States of 
any Chinese laborer who has alawfu ehild, « entin the t ted Stat« 
or property therein of the value of #1, or debts of li 4 nt d nh and 
I ling settlement 
The third section of the act of 1222 provided 
(iaad iiiimiaditieaedieiet oh ons shall not apply to ¢ ese prer 4 » were 
e United States on the I7th day of Nove ‘ 1s rw »> sha 4 
nto the e before the expiration of 1 vd 





he treaty merely adds to the i t } r re nee the 





re rement that the returning Chi e of the Ow- 
g analitications 
\ wful wife in the United t ) 
\ « Id in the United Stat 
+ | ] 
i ( t ‘ 
itd lj l r t. 
\ t tuation required and now requ that the claim 
prior residence shall not be admitted on any terms: for once being 
tted any one of the qualificatiors provided in the treaty can be ; 


easily established as that of prior residence. 
What was before merely evidence of prior residence, to be accepted 


Pp 
by the court or not, as te nding to prove such prior residence, became 
when proven under the new treaty an establi hed right to return. 
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Manifestly the n 
right to return. 


treaty was in aid of the Chinaman’s claim of a 


After providing in the first article for an absolute prohibition, as has 
been stated by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary], th« 
treaty proceeds in the next article to make such exceptions as virtually 
destroy the value of thetreaty. Providing for an excepted class whose 
qualifications might be established by parol testimony was simply to 
keep the door open to those Chinese laborers who would come in and 
prove that they had the required qualifications. 

We had the door closed before except that certain classes were en- 
titled to come by showing that they had been in the country before. 
But this article does not close the door at al!. The bill which I intro- 
duced in the last Congress disposed of the claim of prior residence on 
parol testimony by providing a period of limitation for return, which 
could have excluded absolutely all those who could not produce a re- 
turn certificate, and as to those who could produce such certificate 
they were not to be permitted to return in greater numbers than one 
passenger for every 50 tons of the registered tonnage of the vessel. 
This would have been an effective method of exclusion, but this treaty 
as it was originally framed was no better than the present treaty, in 
fact, not as good, for it provided a never-failing method of proving prior 
residence. 

When this new treaty was published I took the liberty of advising 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs that the treaty did not reach 
the difficulty encountered in California in enforcing the present law, a 
difficulty that had been pointed out by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in more than one decision. As my communication to 
the committee has been made a public document, I may be permitted 
to insert it in the Recorp at this point. It is as follows: 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., April 10, 1888, 

Sin: Assuming that the fall text of the new treaty with China has been pub- 
lished, 1 venture to call your attention to the fact that it is fatally defective in 
not providing in positive terms against the return of a class of Chinese former 
residents who are not now inthe United States, but who will certainly continue, 
either in person or by proxy, to assert the claim of a right to return, if such a 
claim can be made available under the new treaty as it has been under the 
presenttreaty, To point out distinctly the probable effect of this omission, per- 
mit me to call your attention to the real difficulties encountered in enforcing 
the provisions of exclusion contained in thetreaty of November 17, 1880, and the 
laws of Congress passed in pursuancethereof. Thetreaty of November 17, 1880, 
was negotiated for the purpose of suspending Chinese immigratien. It had no 
other object in view. It was the response of the Government to the urgentand 
often repeated demand of the Pacific coast that an effective barricr should be 
raised against the imminent peril of an overwhelming Chinese invasion of the 
Pacific coast. But unfortunately the treaty was not as comprehensive in its 
execution as it was in purpose. 

In the second article of this treaty it was provided among other things that— 

**Chinese laborors who are now in the United States shall be allowed to go 
and come of their own free will and accord.” 

If there had been some means for the immediate identification of the Chinese 
laborers then in the United States, or if the proper return certificates of identi- 
fication could have been immediately issued to all those who should thereafter 
depart from the United States, the treaty would perhaps have been of some 
value as a measure of exclusion, but unfortunately it was not until May 6, 1882, 
that Congress passed the act carrying into effect the provisions of the treaty, 
and even then the law did not go into operation until ninety days thereafter, 
or August 5, 1882. During this period of nearly two years, between the date of 
the treaty and the Jaw of Congress, the Chinese swarmed into the country from 
every direction. The steam-ships from China were crowded to their utmost 
eapacity by an eager mob hurrying to get in before the gate should be closed 
against them. The arrivals at San Francisco from Hong-Kong from Ngvember 
18, 1880, to August 5, 1882, were 45,952, The average previous immigration for 
a like period was less than 16,000, s0 that here was an excess of immigration 
over the previous average of 30,000 in twenty months, 

This was one of the unfortunate results of the effort to secure an exclusion 
that did not at once exclude, and for the time being the purpose of the treaty 
was not only defeated, but its negotiation caused a large increase in Chinese 
immigration. But bad as was this defect in the proceedings, it was by no 
means the worst feature of the situation. The bringing of Chinese into the 
United States during this period wasa rich harvest for the steam-ship com- 
panies, and on the return trips of their vessels they were able to offer cheap 
transportation to those who could find it convenient to return to China, The 
result was that during the same period the records show that 12,816 Chinamen 
left the port of San Francisco for Hong-Kong. No one supposed at the time 
that these departing Chinamen would be the cause of breaking down the re- 
strictions of the treaty, but in the practical working of its provisions such came 
to be the actual result, 

As before stated, the treaty provides that Chinese laborers who were in the 
United States should be “allowed to go and come of their own free will and 
accord,’’ Those who departed after August 5, 1882, took with them return cer- 
tificates, as provided for under the law; but the 12,000 who departed after the 
treaty and before the iaw, took no certificate; yet under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court they are as much entitled to return tothe United States as those 
who are provided with and produce the return certificate. Now the point is 
that Chinamen who were never in the United States are coming into the coun- 
try on the claim that they were here at the date of the treaty, and our courts 
are now overrun with cases of habeas corpus involving this claim. It is mani- 
festly impossible to prove in many cases that the Chinamen were not in the 
country on the 17th day of November, 1439, since persons having knowledge of 
their presenee elsewhere wou'd nearly always be beyond the process of the 
court. . 

The practical effect of leaving our doors open to Chinamen who will assert 
and prove this claim of prior residence is to defeat the whole purpose of treaty 
stipulations and legislation on this subject, since it can be easily demonstrated 
that the immigration will be continued under the disguise of the privileged 
class. The fact that we close our doors is proof itive to the excluded China- 
man that there is some advantage or benefit to be obtained by getting into the 
country, and he is so further informed and persuaded by those who would 
profit by his immigration. He is instrueted to purchase a return certificate or 
assume the character of a prior resident, and with proper drilling he crawls 
through the meshes of the law as a cate = person. 

The statistics of Chinese immigration inte the port of San Francisco will 
prove interesting in this connection. From the year 1852 to November 17, 1880 
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the date of the treaty), the total Chinese immigration into the port of San Fran- 
cisco was 253,035, or an annual average of 8,725 for the twenty-nine years when 
there were no restrictions whatever. It was to stop this immigration that the 
treaty of November 17, 1880, was negotiated, and it was to protect the people of 
the Pacific coast from the evils arising from the continuance of such an immi- 
gration that Congress passed the act of May 6, 1882, carrying into effect the 

rovisionsof the treaty. Now, what has been the_result?” The following is a 
statement of the arrivals of Chinese San Francisco since August 5, 1882: 









From August 5, 1882, to December 51, 
For year ending December 31, 1583. 


LSS 


Total 


It will be seen that the average annual arrivals for the whole period since the 
restriction act went into effect is but little less than it was before the act, while 
for the last year (i887) the arrivals are greatly in excess of the former average 
showing a steady increase, | E 


il 1igration has again reached propor- 
tions of the most dangerous and 


reatening character. It is not claimed of 
eourse that this increase of arrival is made up wholly of those who are landed 
on the claim of prior residence. The greater number are in fact provided with 
the return certificates issued under the act of May 6, 1882, but here again the 
purpose of the law has been defeated by the fraudulent issue of certificates to 
Chinamen who did not leave the country, but who merely acted as dummies 
that the certificates might be procured, sent to China, and sold to immigrants. 

Again, certificates are issued to departing Chinamen, who may sell the cer- 
tificates in China, and on their return without a certificate they are landed on 
the claim of prior residence, which they are perfectly qualified to assert and 
prove by satisfactory evidence. There are other methods of defeating the law, 
but enough has been stated to show the necessity for an absolute exclusion to 
effect the purpose in view when the Government sets out in earnest to exclude 
Chinese immigration. It is no longer a question as to the policy of closing our 
doors against Chinese cheap labor. That question has been determined by the 
present treaty on more than one principle of protection to our people and our 
form of civilization. The doors must beclosed,and the only problem remaining 
is how to doit. The new treaty will not accomplish that purpose if the text, 
as published, is correct. But I note that Mr. Bayard, in his letter to the Presi- 
dent transmitting the treaty, referring to the first article, says: 

“ This precludes the return of Chinese laborers who are not now in this 
country, and forbids the coming into the United States of Chinese laborers from 
any quarter whatsoever.”’ 

This is precisely the character of an exclusion for which we have been con- 
tending these many years, and if the treaty only contained this paragraph in 
appropriate and comprehensive terms it would have been a very decided step 
in the direction of solving this difficult problem. Now, the question is, what 
ean be-done to cure this defect? If the Secretary of State has correctly inter- 
preted the purpose of the convention in the paragraph just quoted, then the 
treaty simply fails to express that purpose, and it seems to me that it would be 
entirely proper for the Senate to so advise the President and propose such 
amendments as would accomplish that purpose. I would not make this matter 
a subject of political controversy, but co-operate with the Executive in improv- 
ing the opportunity to secure some decided and practical results. From what 
has been said, I think it must be apparent that the object to be obtained in any 
treaty stipulations that may be agreed upon is to secure entire exclusion, or 
failing in this, to limit, as far as possible, the classes of Chinese persons who 
shall be entitled to come into the United States, expressing such restriction in 
terms so plain as to prevent any evasion. 

The Secretary of State, in his letter referring to the terms of the new treaty, 
says: - 





















xisting treaty privileges of travel and sojourn in the United States to Chi- 
nese officials, teachers, students, merchants, and travelers for curiosity and 
pleasure remained undisturbed, as well as the transit of laborers, strictly to be 
exercised under United States regulations.”’ 

The admission of so-called ‘‘ merchants” and the privilege of coming into 
the country accorded to Chinese laborers claiming to be in transit across th: 
territory of the United States have been much abused privileges under the 
presenti treaty. The first effort to break the barrier of exclusion was upon the 
claim that the immigrants were all ‘‘merchants.’’ This ied to an amendment 
of the law (act-of July 5,.1884) providing “that nothing in this act nor in said 
treaty shall be construed as embracing within the meaning of the word ‘mer- 
chant’ hucksters, peddlers, or those engaged in taking, drying, or otherwise 
preserving shell or other fish for home consumption or exportation,” Thi- 
amendment had the effect of transferring the pressure to other weak points. 

The reeords of the Treasury Department show that many Chinese laborers 
have been landed in the United States on the claim of being in transit who have 
not taken their departure, or if they have, their identity has been socompletely 
lost that, with an eye to profit, they have been able to carry off return certit 
cates for sale or future use, It would have been well if some further provision 
had been made against an immigration under the disguise of merchants ani 
persons in transit, but perhaps these two points may be covered by proper leg- 
islation and regulations; and in view of the great necessity for further security 
at other points this feature of the new treaty may be dismissed without furthe: 
comment. 

The most serious complaint made against the present treaty is the clause pro- 
viding that Chinese laborers who were here at the date of the treaty should be 
permitted to come and go at pleasure. AsI have before explained, with this 
door open we find ourselves, at the end of nearly eight years, without any prac- 
tical relief from this troublesome question; and the new treaty absolutely ig- 
nores this important point about which so much controversy has been had 
court and before Congress in appeals for further legislation. The new treat 
attempts to limit the number of Chinese laborers who shall be entitled to 
turn, but the difficulty is that the courts may hold that this restriction only 1} 
plies to those who shall hereafter depart, leaving the door open without this 
restriction to those who.are now absent, but who may claim the right to return 
on their present certificates, or on prior residence, without such certificates 
Assuming that Congress may provide such a form of certificate under the new 
treaty as will properly identify those hereafter departing and who shall be en- 
titled to return, there still remains a necessity for providing against the return 
of those now absent, which I repeat is for the purpose of preventing the immi- 
gration of Chinese laborers who were never in the country. To accomplish 
this object, which is the real point at issue, I would suggest the following amend- 
ments to the new treaty: 

“Amend Article I; as follows : 

“Add to the end of the article the following: ‘And this prohibition shall ex- 
tend to the return of Chinese laborers who are not now in the United States, 
whether holding return certificates under existing laws or not.’”’ 

The article would then read as follows: : 

“AnriotE I. The high contracting parties agree that for a period of twenty 
years, beginning with the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this con 
vention, the coming, except under the conditions hereinafter specified, of Chi- 
nese laborers to the United States of America shall be prohibited, And this 
prohibition shall extend to the return of Chinese laborers who are not now 11 
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to legislate whenever the occasion or circumstance may require against 
any foreign invasion which may threaten the best interests of this coun- 
try. ‘They believe that we should not be compelled to ask China for a 
treaty providing against the emigration of her undesirable subjects to 
this country. If our hands have become tied by previous stipulations 
so that we are prevented acting as freely as we should, the sooner we 
cut loose and place ourselves in position for self-defense the better. 


This Government should by proper declaration, by legislation, or other- | 


wise reserve to itself the right to legislate at any time upon this sub- 
ject of Chinese immigration to the extent it may deem necessary. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if a person presents himself at your door whose 
company you do not desire, you do not go to the house of the unwel- 
come visitor and arrange by agreement or stipulation that he will not 
intrude himself upon you or your family. You close your doors against 
the invader and you instruct your servants to say that you are not at 
home for him. Is there any question about your right to protect your- 
self in such a case? Certainly not. In this respect a nation is like an 
individual. It should have the right to close its doors instantly and 
protect itself against improper intrusion. 

ecause this Asiatic tramp forces his way through the western gate 


of the continent contrary to the spirit and purpose of our laws are we | 


going to ignore his persistent invasion of our territory, or at most toy 


with the question, and forgetting the rights and demands of American | 


labor, surrender to the vice and demoralization of Chinese labor? 
This is the whole question, turn it as you will, and our duty appears 
to me to be plain. 

Mr. Speaker, we have placed upon the statute-book laws respecting 
the immigration of paupers, lunatics, convicts, contract laborers, and 


other objectionable classes. We did not apply to any foreign govern- | 


ment for treaty stipulations giving us permission to pass such laws, 


and no government has raised any objection to our course. We con- | 


sidered it our inherent right to protect ourselves in this respect. We 
acted upon the highest law known to man, the law of self-preserva- 


tion. I therefore say with respect to this Chinese question that it | 


would be better for us at this time, by some general law, or treaty if 


you please, to untie our hands, and, freeing ourselves from all obliga- | 


tions, place ourselves in a position where we can act with freedom and 
provide legislation covering the whole subject. With sach proper 
freedom we could change our laws to suit emergencies. In the last 


Congress bills having this object in view were introduced in both | 


Houses. It would have been well if such a statute had been passed, 
and, in my judgment, it is the next step we should take in behalf of 
American labor and Amgrican civilization. 

Mr. HERMANN. ‘The gentleman will allow me to say that, while 
this bill has my hearty approbation, yet in listening to the gentleman’s 


remarks I have not yet discovered any reference by him to the difficul- 


ties which at present prevail on the border line betwecn our country 
and Canada or British Columbia. 

Mr. MORROW. Iam very glad the gentleman has called my at- 
teution to that subject, as I want to make a further suggestion upon 
that point. 

Mr. HERMANN. The gentleman’s remarks have been directed in 
general to the clause in the bill providing that Chinese immigrants to 
this country shall not be permitted to enter the United States except 
at the ports of San Francisco, Portland (Oregon), Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, Port Townsend, or such other ports as may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The gentieman’s remarks have been 
directed especially to the prevention of the landing of Chinese in the 
United States through our own ports. But let me ask him what par- 
ticular relief can be expected under this bill as to the immigration into 
this country of Chinese who land at Victoria or other ports of British 
Columbia, passing thence along the line of the Canadian Pacific and 
thence into Washington Territory and Oregon, over several well-known 
trails across the mountains, and spreading themselves all over the Pa- 
cific coast. LIask this question with special view to the fact that, ac- 
cording to ample testimony, Chinese immigrants are now constantly 
passing, in violation of existing treaty and law, over the British Co- 
lumbia line into our country by the routes I have named. 

Mr. MORROW. The section to which the gentleman from Oregon 
has referred is designed to accomplished as much as we can in this 
direction under the present treaty. It provides that— 

A Chinese laborer possessing a certificate under this section shall be admitted 
to the United States only at the port from which he departed therefrom, and no 
Chinese person, except Chinese diplomatic or consular officers and their at- 
tendants, shall be permitted to enter the United States except at the ports of San 


Francisco, Portland, Oregon, Boston, New York, New Orledns, Port Townsend, 
or such other ports as may be designated by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill, if properly enforced, will not permit the en- 
trance of Chinese laborers into this country except at the ports named. 
Therefore the coming of any such Chinese person over the border line 
from Canada will itself be a violation of this statute. It wiil be neces- 
sary for Chinese persons entitled to enter the United States, and desir- 
ing to do so, to present themselves at one of the ports named in this 
bill. ; ' 

Thesuggestion made py the gentleman trom Oregon indicates, however, 
one of the great difficulties connected with this question; and itis proper 
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| we should admit right here that it is one of the questions we have been 
unable to solve satisfactorily. The special committee which has been 
created for the purpose of inquiring into foreign immigration has al- 
ready determined to visit the Pacific coast, particularly San Francisco 
and the northwestern part of the United States, to ascertain what can 
be done in this respect. It is true that Chinese persons are now coming 
into British Columb a and from there they cross the frontier into the 
United States; and many of those are not entitled under our laws to 
enter this country. Perhaps there may not be a great number of such 
| cases now; but if our ports are closed effectively they will certainly try 
the Canada line. ‘The fact that the law is evaded by any number of 
persons in this way will be sufficient to destroy the confidence of the 
people in the act, if not in the good faith of Congress in dealing with 
this question. Therefore it is incumbent on Congress by law, or on the 
Adniinistration by treaty, to provide some effective measures against the 
immigration of Chinese across the frontier. Thus far the provisions of 
section 7, prohibiting the entrance of Chinese laborers except through 
certain ports, and the provisions of section 13, providing for the depor- 
tation of Chinese persons found unlawfully in the United States, are 
the only restrictions that have been devised in that respect. 

A bill was introduced in the last Congress by my colleague [ Mr. Fret- 
| TON] providing for a registration within six months of all Chinamen in 
| the country, with the view of enabling every such person entitled to be 

in this conntry to provide himself with legal evidence of that right; so 
' that whenever the right might be questioned he could either show the 
evidence of his right to be here or in default of that to be deported 
from the country. That would be an additional and perhaps a most 
effective means of preventing immigration across the frontier. The 
provisions of that measure have not been incorporated into this bill. 
But we shall have to meet that question undoubtedly very soon. The 
most effective method of exclusion in this direction would be to induce 
Canada to adopt such action as would prevent this immigration into 
‘that country. If the British or the Canadian Government should abso- 
lutely prohibit Chinese immigration into Canada that would of course 
nicet the difficulty. 

Mr. FELTON. In view of the action of those countries in the past, 
has the gentleman any idea that they will ever do anything of that 
| kind? 
| Mr. MORROW. Iam not able to answer that question except by 
referring to the action of Australia. The people of that British colony 
| have acted with considerable force in this matter; they have determined 
| that they will not have Chinese immigration. If Canadashould adopt 
| the same course and act in harmony with the United States in this 
| matter, the difficulty so far as this continent is concerned would be 
practically solved, 

Mr. HERMANN. Letmeaskthe gentleman from California whether 
| that will not be the only absolute relief in the case ? 
| Mr. MORROW. The only absolute protection we can get against 

Chinese immigration across the frontier is some action on the part of 
| Canada in harmony with the action on the part of this Government iu 
that direction. 
| Mr. VANDEVER. Will my colleague permit me to ask him a 

questjon ? 
|” Mr. MORROW. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDEVER. Is it not a fact that the entire Chinese immigra- 
| tion coming to this country comes from the port of Hong-Kong, which 
| is a part of the British dominions? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes, that is so. 

Mr. VANDEVER. They come from the port of Hong-Kong, which 
| is British territory, and even in case of any prohibition being enacted 
on the part of Canada against Chinese immigration it would not pre- 
vent Chinese emigrants leaving the port of Hong-Kong and coming into 
ports in the British dominion upon the Pacific coast and, following the 
usual trails, come witbin our own territory. 

Mr. MORROW. That is substantially the difficulty which has been 
suggested by the gentleman from Oregon, and all we can say is that the 
| restrictions we here seek to enact into law will have the effect to stop 
this immigration from the port of Hong-Kong as well as from othe! 
ports. The prohibitions of the bill are directed against Chinese labor 
ers coming from any direction, and not merely against these persons 
coming from Chinese ports. 

I wish now to return to the question alluded to by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. McCrEARY ], that Chinese immigration into this 
country began with the negotiation and ratification of the Burlingam: 
| treaty with China. The gentleman is in error in that respect, as there 
was a very large Chinese immigration into this country before that 
treaty. The first treaty with China, as I said before, was the treaty 
of July 3, 1844. It was called the Cushing treaty, having been nego- 
' tiated by Mr. Caleb Cushing. Next came the treaty of 1858, negotiated 
| by Mr. William B. Reed under the administration of James Buchanan. 
| These two treaties did not provide in express terms for Chinese immi- 
| gration to this country, nor was it necessary that any such provision 
| should be made to induce immigration. It was only necessary to have 

the usual treaty relations to invitethem here. Our ports were open to 

the whole world, and why should not the Chinamen come? They dic 
come. They commenced coming in 1850. The statistics of Chiness 
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immigration into the port of San Francisco prior to the Burlingam 


treaty is as follows: 





Nur ‘ 
. yum y x 
Year air Year. 
» 
Prior to 1852 Bi ccacsscccenaseesecesecees 8,175 
1852 —_——————— od 6,4 
DGBS.......02 cccee scosceoecsessae cocsce ceccscoes aS 2. ¢ 
14 1865 eunetion n) 
1855 a ‘ . 2, 242 
1856 ee i 
1857 1868... shiaielsindiitlbin 11, 081 
1858 1869 14° 99% 
eee ones ‘ ‘ 3, 175 
18€0 © ecceseuesecsee 7, 341 Total 141 
1s61 8, 430 


The Chinese immigration into the port of San Francisco from the 
Burlingame treaty to the treaty of November 17, 1880, was as follows 





Year. spa Year. — 

er ‘ 

entail 10, 870 1877 pean u's = 9, 264 
5,540 || 1878 icceeneneubine 6, 675 
9, 770 1879 san pepsaetetneds : . ( ) 
17,075 | To November !7, 1880 5. 495 
16, 085 
18, 021 a 121, 235 
15, 481 





The Chinese immigration into the port of San Francisco from the | 


treaty of November 17, 1880, to August 5, 1882, when the first restric- 
tion act took effect, was 45,952. 

The Chinese immigration into the port of San Francisco from August 
5, 1882, to December 31, 1887, was as follows: 





August 5 to December 31, 1882..................04 39 
REDD ccc conconesensesacovsnscescess Ol4 
Ec ncacivicutercieambeceeansnescenneceminnbesnnsesteonest suwesente 6, 602 
1885 i os Ss : , ‘ 9,049 
MDa deesesdmiecesens ene cobesensesces ececese 6,714 
ee on ueenenenen 11,572 
re eiatanns paeesenteonveceel . octew 6, 990 
RECAPITULATION. 
Arrivals prior to Burlingame treaty..... smaxguvtes oa 141, 800 
Arrivals between date of Burlingame treaty and treaty of November 17, 

Piha cacess ccvccenta vesnnues cdecusmetbastenseseces eséee ° 121, 235 
Arrivals between November 17, 1880, and August 5, 1882.. ‘ wee 645, 952 
Arrivals between August 5, 1882,and December 31, 1587. ; 36, 990 

Total arrivals 45,977 


The above statistics show that a very large part of the Chinese im 
migration was before the Burlingame treaty. Mr. Boulger, in his re- 
cently published history of China, gives an interesting account of this 
early emigration to the United States. He says: 

The first years of Heinfung’s reign witressed what was an entirely novel event 


in Chinese history—the exodus on a large scale of the Chinese people to lands 
across the sea, * * * The Chinaman only requires 





a sufficient indu len 
to attract him from his own country, and in 1852 that inducement had been sup 
plied in a way that it had never before been by the discovery of the gold fi 
in California and Australia. Once the example was set the people flock« 
across the Pacific in their thousands. Each emigrant vessel carried from fi 
hundred passengers to as many as one thousand; and for a time it seeme 
if the supply of these persistently-industrious and never-desponding labor 
was not merely inexhaustible but would never cease. 

Within a few months of their first arrival nearly twenty thousand Chine 
had landed atSan Francisco. Nor were they unable to take care of themselves 
or to do justice to their own interests. They were bound together, not only by 
their common race in a strange land, but by the terms of a labor association 
which afforded them a much more effectual protection than any possessed | 
their white fellow-laborers. * * * These emigrants were not lost to their 
own country. Acertain number, possibly a high percentage of them, died; but 
even then their bodies were conveyed to their homes for burial. Buta ver 
large number returned, carrying back with them their savings, which rep: 
sented, for their wants, asam by no meansinconsiderable. China‘ i 
the richer by the wealth they imported ; she could hardly be said to have su 
fered from their absence. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to say what were the true v 
Chinese Government on the subject. They certainly did not interfere tocheck 
the emigration,as they could easily have done. They seemed rather disposed to 
take the view that those who were willing to leave their country could not be 
of much use to her if they remained. When the movement attained its largest 
proportionsthe Peking authorities were too much occupied with other matters 
to give it the heed that the fact in itself deserved: but the regular return of the 
emigrants after a more or less brief absence with the results of their labor, grad 
nally reconciled their rulers to the annual migration. It was satisfactory for 
them to perceive that they felt none the less Chinese because they had sojourned 
for a period in a foreign land.and among races regarded as having views of very 
doubtful friendship towards the Celestial Empire. 


The only benefit this English historian finds to have been derived 
from this migration, by the countries to which it was directed, was 
the profit resulting from the employment of the ‘‘ cheapest laborers in 
the world.’’, This may be the English notion of national wealth and 
prosperity. It is not American and has not met with favor on the Pa- 
cifie coast. 
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We require labor to develop the hidden resources of our | 








The Bur treaty is em rrassed ring 
cislation yas I the cause ot ( 3 rat 
rhe po € co y has | i lis ct 
t only remains t y i Wis } wi 
thi ¢ 1 t« ro il r< t mn 
the exc ot e presel tre will h )- 
gated ;: exi lt with the ea 
If Congress should adjourn without passing this billand the rat at 
of the new treaty be exchanged } to the next session of ¢ 
there would be no law left on the subjec ithe Pa et 
be ina deplorable condition As | have exy L be 
with the present treaty was ther e of Cong 
legislation for carrying it into effect immediately upon its rat 
We should avoid that mistake and have this law upon t 
on the very day the treaty goes into effect, so that the re 
this bill may operate in harmony with the treaty. ‘There should 


departure of any number of unidentified persons after the treaty w 


return would destroy the value of the law. I hope the bill will pa 
Applause. ] 
Mr. DAVIS. Iunderstand this b 
ate and was passed by a Republican Senate. 
Mr. MORROW. This bill came from the 


ll originated in a Republican Sen- 
Am I wrong? 


Senate. It isa Senate 


Statues of Richard Stockton and Philip Kearny. 


SPEECH 
HERMAN 
OF NEW JE 


HOUSE OF 


HON. LEHLBACH, 


RSEY, 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, 21, 1888. 


On the presentation « f statues of Richard Stockton and Ph p Kea y by the 
State of New Jersey. 


IN THE 


August 


Mr. LEHLBACH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: New Jersey, in presenting to Congress the stat 
of her illustrious citizens, has made an appropriate and wise selection. 
Both heroes and patriots, they are the representatives of different times 
Che honored Stockton, so prominently connected with the formation « 
our Government, is a fitting representative of the early days in the h 
tory of our country, in which New Jersey bore so conspicuous a part 
I{is sad death, caused by the cruelty of hi 
was a loss greatly deplored at the time and deeply felt throu 
entire country. His life has been briefly, old here 
by my colleagues, and it would be but a repetition again to refer to it. 

The gallant Kearny! Could New Jersey have gone among all her 
heroes and selected one more worthy, more endeared to her people, more 


ues O1LWO 





scontinement by the Eritish 


shout the 


{ 





but eloquently 


e representative of her bravery, valor, and devotion to the country 
than he? His early career has been given; and while we may admire 
the bravery and skil 
turn irom 1 


of the nation in order to ft 


ing soldier during his bri 


we must ld him in the great struggle 
W hen the first war 
1 


: ‘ 
abroad, and he atonce ri 





y appreciate the man 
notes were sounded Kearny was living 
ind tendered his services to the Government 

We all remember the difficulty the soldiers really competent had to 


obtain recognition during the early period of the war Kearny, eager 


ind willing to serve his country, an accomplished and experienced sol- 
dier, was absolutely denied that privilege. He first applied for a com 
mission to the gove ] endation of Gen- 


srnor of New York. on the recomm 














mountain slopes and valleys, but it must be homogeneous and in ac- | have no cause to be ashamed of me 
cord with the institutions of the country to bring substantial pros- | 


perity. 





il Seott, but failed to obtain it. Shortly r tl failure the First 
New Jersey Brigade was formed. ‘The material was most excellent. 
Many had been active members of the militia organizations, : ill had 
volunteered their services. At the earnest solicitation of lea 
seymen, Kearny was placed in command of t ba le o 
day of July, 1861. He proceeded at once to i his comm 
highest state of efficiency, and it was soon con 1 to be the t dis- 
ciplined in the Army. 

Ife was grateful for his appointment, proud of his troops, and deter- 
mined that New Jersey, of which State he was a « Ley ould not re- 
gret that he had been selected to lead her son Che fo . extract 
from ‘‘Foster’s History of New Jersey and the Reb hows the 
character of Kearn\ 

The pirit with which General Kear ent l i AY ‘ inferred 
from the following extract from a tte : te er taking 
co mand of the First Brigad After speak ‘ th fT i e+: exp enced 
n organizing and discip g the t . ‘ ee I i ht not to 
complain of this. My position he not a it I felt that I was pay- 
ng an early debt I owed to the count: M hope is, not to live, but that 
I may not be killed early in an engagement I am not, New Jersey shall 

While he was a most exacting and strict disciplinarian, and at first 


there might have been occasional murmuring here and there, yet it 
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was not long before he had won thee Sees a SEY lence, and = 
was more to him, the love of both officers and m¢ He looked y 
just pride upon them, and when tendered the comm ind of a divisic n 
though glad to accept, he refused because he could not carry his brigade 
with him. The ent m of his men when hf returned to camp 
fter this « nation ibounded, and it was fully shared by all 
cit of Jel The brilliant actions of the I t New Jer 
Brigade under Ke iy are well known. It was ever found at t 
f} ‘ t 1h } wel I was never known to have wa- 
j ri < } l oeceul G lag 
H 7 i corp ‘ t under fire ear 
ordered to take command. Here he was compelled to sever his « 
I ion with the men he loved so well, bu duty called aa i he obeyed 
A assu ( nd of the division his career was the most brill- 
jiant; he w known to the whole Army and almost worshiped by it. 
Alter General rope was ¢ m pel] (to retire across Bull Run, and in 
order to save the Army it was necessary to repulse and check th 
enemy, he (Poy ed three divisions for this daring work, among 
them the one commanded by the gallant Kearny. 
ifere, at Chantilly, he fell; he had busles his troops against the ad- 
r lines of the enemy and hh ul checked them, and during ah i 
battle, going forw vard unatte 44 1 for the } eee of inspection, 
he w hot. His Joss was felt and mourned by Army and the 
iitiy, but nowhere more sincerely and earnestly than in New 
old soldiers of New Jersey will rejoice that Kearny, the em- 
] ient their bravery and courage, should have been selected as 
on represent the State in the collection of statues in the old Hall 
he House of Representatives 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


GEORGE 4G. 
OF COLORADO, 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRES? 


HON. SYMES, 


ENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 20, 1888, 
On the bill (S. 3304) to prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers into the United 
States. 


SYMES said: 

\ir. SPEAKER: The exclusion of Chinese immigration from this coun- 
try has been an important question for many years. It is a subject 
of much congratulation to those whose experience taught them many 
years ago that public policy and public necessity demanded the exclu- 
sion of the Chinese from our shores that it is vo longer a doubtful ques- 
tion in the opinion of the people generally in any part of the country 
their representatives. 
The two days’ debate on this bill shows that each party is vying 
vith the other for the credit of bringing forward and passing this legis- 
ution. There will probably not be one vote cast against the bill. 

rly all now concede the necessity of protecting the ‘laboring men of 
his country from the competion of the hordes of Mongolians liable 
to overwhelm them and deprive them not only of the bright hopes of 
the American laboring men, of bettering their condition in life, but de- 
pri Fomeg m of the very means of subsistence for themselves and their 
fam 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountain 
country saw the nec essity of excluding the Chinese many years ago. 
‘They saw the intelligent miners who had been receiving from three to 
five dollars per day discharged and their places filled with these im- 
ported Asiatics, who worked for one-third their wages, lived huddled 
together in shanties, and subsisted on a few cents’ worth of rice per day. 
They saw the American and European laborers and artisans driven 
from their employments in the cities and factories by these half- 
civilized Pagans after they had expended their all in crossing the then 
unsettled half of our continent, before the railroads penetrated that 
region, to the promised land of gold, silver, and high wages. 

The municipal authorities saw thousands of these Chinamen con- 
gregating in their midst and adding barbarism, pestilence, and crime 
to their before peaceful and Christian communities. The thousands 


or 


Sass. 





that had already come constituted probably only the advance guard of 


millions yet to follow. There was no limit to the number that an 
empire containing from 360,000,000 to 450,000,000 could send to our 


In this condition of things, Mr. Speaker, it is not surprising that the 
ople of that part of the country should ery out against it and de- 
mand that this immigration, or rather invasion, should be stopped by 
national authority. Sir, it was not made a party question by those 
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relief from this plague which threatened the destruction o 
} ial, industrial, and politi tituti 
Republicans in that part of the 

| , 


poused l Inmon cause 











and Territories that witnessed and experi 
immigration. 
As much of the time consumed in this debate has been devoted to 
howing the records and positions of gentlemen on this question, ] 
may be — nitted to state my own position on the restriction of Chi- 
i gration in the past. Eighteen years ago in the Territory o! 
ie question was agitated and discussed. It was debated in 
ean Territorial convention at that time, and a resolution 


was ; Sete’ almost unanimously in favor of the absolute exclusion of 

I wasa member ofthat convention, and spoke in support of that reso- 
lution. It was very clear to me then, andit has been ever since, that 
the importation or immigration of large numbers of Chinese tended to 
the very destruction of American social and industrial institutions. 
Quite a number of Chinamen were being brought into Montana at that 
time. They were being put to work in some of the placer-mining 
camps. They took the - places of the most intelligent and best paid 
laboring men in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I would emphasize the statement that the precious 
metal miners of the Rocky Mountains and Pacific coast were then and 
are now the most intelligent and best paid class of laboring men in the 
world. I have had an active experience among these men for nearly 
twenty years. In education, general intelligence, practical knowled; 
of the world and of men and things they are remarkable. Their | 
triotism and the interest they take in the well-being of their commu- 
nities and country are of the highest order. 

It was, as a rule, the brightest, most energetic, and courageous y 
men of the East who crossed the plains (then called the Great Des 
and mountains; fought the Indians; submitted to the hardest pris 4 
tions to develop an empire before not even conceived of. These men r 
created communities and established and enforced laws and g j 
ment without the aid of legislatures or courts. Meetings of thx 
miners in log-cabins and in the open air created ‘and adopted rules 
customs, which had the force of law, that governed the acquisition 


title and the holdings and transfer of mining propertic s worth mill 
upon millions. 


Miners ’ judges, chosen and elected at these min 3 
meetings, decided controversies where mines worth fortunes were i 
volved. Lawyersofability practiced before these mining judges. TT! 
decisions and judgments were enforced with as much unerring certaint 
as the decrees and judgments of any courts in the country. No cod 
of law were ever enacted that better protected the weak against t 
strong, or the innocent from the frauds of the guilty than these miner 
rules and customs. They were found to be so just and equitable an 
applicable to the conc lition of things that when the Legislatures of t] 
different Territories afterwards came to legislate on these subje 
they a adopted generally these miners’ ceonul customs, and gave th: 
the force of statute law. And years afterwards, when Congress 
legislated upon the subject of the title to mines and mining propert 
it adopted these rules and customs. These mining communities W 
among the most prosperous, progressive, and hz uppy in the wholecountr) 

Is it to be wondered at that such communities rebelled against bei 
revolutionized by the importation of hordes of Chinese? Is its ur 
ing that they revolted against having their social and industrial p 
ress ove aeaah by the Mongolians ? “Isit strange that the 
efforis and took active measures (some of which were 
and heroic) against this invasion of what they knew to be t 
rights and privileges and prosperity in the future ? 

Mr. Speaker, it is not strange or surprising. Such intelligent co te 
munities as these are always alert to ward off whatever threatens tl] 


welfare and happiness. 
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The principle of self-preservation app! 
intelligent communities the same as to individuals 

It thus became the province and the duty of the people of th 
cific coast and the Rocky Mountain country to commence a crus 
public opinion in the Middle, Eastern, Southern, and Western 
against Chinese immigration. They commenced this crusade and 
pealed to their fellow-citizens in other parts of the country for p1 
tion from this Chinese plague. The people at a ieiaues could n 
once appreciate or comprehend the difficulties or necessities of the =! 
uation and did not see the need of national legislation excluding t! 
Chinese from ourshoresfor some time. By the persistence and earn¢ 
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and was known as the ‘‘ Red Patch Division,’’ because of the red patch 
each officer and soldier was required to wear on his hat or cap, a device 
of General Kearny’s by which the men of his division were distin- 
guished from all others, and which was the origin of the corps badges 


afterwards prescribed for the whole Army. To us he was “‘ Brave Phil 
Kearny,’’ as he was to the ‘‘old Army,’’ when as a lieutenant he lost 
his lett arm at the San Antonio gate of Mexico, and no soldiers ever 


followed a leader more devotedly than did the men of the old ‘‘ Red 
Patch Division’? General Kearny. 

Sorrow for his death never ceased in the hearts of these men, and to- 
day among the survivors of that famous division the mention of his name 
brings to the cheek the unbidden tear. While the organization lasted 
his name and fame were cherished by it as something within its per- 
sonal keeping, and in his honor a division decoration was adopted 
known as the ‘‘Kearny Cross,’’ of which General Birney, who suc- 
ceeded to the command of the division, in General Order No. 48, dated 
May 16, 1863, spoke as follows: 


The brigadier-general commanding division announces the following names 


of meritorious and distinguished non-commissioned officers and privates, se- 
lected for their gallantry, as recipients of the ‘‘ Kearny Cross,” the division deco- 
ration. This cross isin honor of our old leader, and the wearers of it will al- 


ways remember the high standard of a true and brave soldier, and will never 
disgrace it 

And it never was disgraced, but was conspicuous in the front of every 
battle from Chantilly to Appomatox. Upon the cross worn by the offli- 
cers was inscribed the motto ‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori’’— 
a noble sentiment; a sentiment worthy of Kearny. The devotion of 
patriotism expressed in this motto is not, however, mere sentimental- 
ism, but has had substantial illustration in every age and land, and 
nowhere more gloriously than in this land and upon the battle-fields of 
the rebellion. Every village and hamlet, and almost every fireside, in 
the loyal, liberty-loving North contributed its sacrifice to this love of 
country, and each succeeding year the flowers of May are showered upon 
the graves of thousands of as pure and unselfish patriots as ever honored 
mankind. 

Men who voluntarily left home, wives, children, and loved ones, and 
endured exposure, hardships, sickness, battle, and death, not to further 
personal ambition or the desire for fame, but to protect and preserve 
‘‘a government of the people, by the people, and for the people,’’ and 
to guaranty to all men, white and black, that equality proclaimed by 
the Declaration of Independence. These men came from every walk 
of life, and abandoned the prosperous employments of peace to die, if 
need be, for country. The lessons of patriotism taught by them—the 
‘boys in blue,’’ as in tenderness we love to call them—should be con- 
stantly impressed upon the youth of the nation, and no higher or more 
important duty devolves upon the survivors of the grand army of the 
Union than that of bringing up their children in that respect for au- 
thority, that reverence for the Constitution, and that love of country 
which so distinguished them in the days of ’61. 

General Kearny loved his men, and was always solicitous for their 
comfort, but in battle required the utmost of them. There he seemed 
to be omnipresent. He saw every movement of his division, and there 
was a feeling among the men that his eye was always upon them, and 
that the conduct of each individual soldier was known to him, and no 
man wearing the ‘‘red patch’’ dared to be askulker. He led the bat- 
tle, but required his officers to be in the front of it with him. His 
General Order 15 was characteristic of the man. In it he says: 


Shoulder straps and chevrons, you are marked men; you must be ever inthe 
front. Colonels and field officers, when it comes to the bayonet lead the charge. 
At other times circulate among your men, and supervise and keep officers and 
inen to their constituted commands; stimulate the laggard, brand the coward, 
and direct the brave. 


Ife himself was an exemplar of the duty he thus required, and with 
such leadership no man could ever be found wanting. He loved the 
battle! The sound of the cannon was a call to which he never failed 
to respond. He threw himself into the battle with an abandon, which 
is well described by one of the poets of the war, in the following lines: 


When the battle went ill, and the bravest were solemn, 
Near the lone Seven Pines, where we still held our ground, 
He rode down the length of our fast crumbling column, 
And our hearts at his money leaped up with a bound; 
He snuffed, like his charger, the scent of powder, 
His sword wav’'d us on, and we answered the sign, 
Loud our cheer as we rush’d, but his voice rang the louder, 
* There's the devil’s own fun, boys, along the whole line.” 


How he sat his brown steed: How we saw his blade brighten, 
In the one hand still left—and the reins in his teeth! 

He laughed like a boy when the holidays heighten, 
But a soldiers’ glance shot from the vizor beneath ; 

Up come the reserves to the melee infernal, 
Asking where to go in, through the clearing or pine? 

“Oh, anywhere! Forward! Tis all the same, colonel, 
You'll find lovely fighting along the whole line.” 


Brave, gallant spirit you still live in the hearts of the men of the old 
**Red Patch Division !”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I must content myself with these few words. It was not 
my intention to address myself at length tothe resolution before the 
House. 
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Tariff—Tin-Plate, Sheet-Iron, and Sheet-Steel. 


REMARKS 


OSCAR L. JACKSON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Tuesday, July 3, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. and 
having under consideration bill H. R. 9051, and the subject of discussion being 
the section relating to tin-plate and sheet-iron— 


Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Judging by experience, I have but little expecta- 
tion that the majority here will change any part of this tariff bill by 
reason of discussion, yet I assure you that what I say on the subject 
under immediate consideration I say in the utmost good faith. Iam 
fully persuaded that if any impartial body of men interested in the 
welfare of the whole country would fully inform themselves of the 
facts that they could not fail to become convinced that this bill, so far 
as it concerns sheet-iron, sheet-steel, and tin-plate, isgall wrong, and 
ought to be changed. 

But a Democratic caucus, with more than kingly authority, has de- 
creed that there shall be no amendments to this bill except such amend- 
ments as the Democratic members of the committee in charge of the 
bill shall first approve of, and no arguments offered on our side of the 
House have any effect. 

It is well understood that the conimittee in charge will not consent 
to any amendments except in cases where an amendment is absolutely 
required to secure Democratic votes in doubtful Congressional districts. 

It may as well be known once for all that whilst the men who origi- 
nated this measure are in theory and principle in favor of free trade out 
and out, that practically this bill is tobe molded on the most extreme 
sectional basis to favor particular localities. 

First, and above all, it guarded by high protection the Southern in- 
terests of sugar and rice. Ata later date it is shaped to save the coal 
and iron-ore of Tennessee and Virginia. Glass is partly saved in the 
interest of Missouri, and the wooc-3crews of Connecticut must be taken 
care of because they are located in a doubtful State. In the course of 
the general debate on this bill it was not possible for me, even in the 
liberal time granted to me, to refer at any length to all the interests 
that I felt were likely to be injured by the passage of this bill. The 
subject of sheet-iron and tin-plate I consider a most important one, and 
I am glad of the opportunity I now have of placing myself on record as 
opposing this bill in all of its provisions affecting these industries. 

This bill proposes to admit tin-plate free of duty, and also to reduce 
the duty on different other classes of sheet-iron and steel. 

Tin-plate is but an iron sheet coated with tin, and if the sheet, 
whether of iron or steel, is coated with a mixture of tin and lead it is 
terne plate. In either case more than 97 per cent. of the product i 
iron and steel. Tagger’s tin is simply tagger’s iron coated with tin. 

A large part of tin-plate is used for roofing, so that it comes in direc‘ 
competition with sheet-iron and sheet-steel. If this bill should be- 
come a law two things areapparent. First, we must abandon all hope 
of encouraging the manufacture of tin-plate in this country; and s« 
ond, as a large part of the sheet-iron made in this country is used {01 
roofing, the manufacture of sheet-iron must be abandoned. It will |< 
impossible to manufacture and use sheet-iron in competition with {1 
tin-plates. 

The sheet-iron industry in this country has not been prosperous 
because the present tariff allows taggers’ iron and tin and terne pla'es 
to be imported at 1 cent a pound duty. 

The result when tin-plate comes in free is not hard to predict. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that at present we do not manufacture tin- 
plate in the United States. But we have demonstrated in the pa- 
that we can manufacture it successfully with adequate protection. 

Last year we bought from Great Britain $17,000,000 worth of ti- 
plates. The money to pay for it was sent out of our country and mace 
us that much poorer. It ought to have been kept at home and paid 
out largely to workmen making the product. 

Thisisan immense industry. It ought to giveemployment to thou 
sands of our citizens at good wages. oe 

Great Britain makes the greater part of all the tin-plate used in t!e 
world, and she has to buy a very considerable part of the tin she u-cs 
to make it out of. As I have stated, the tin is but a small part 0! the 
material used, and if necessary we could buy it as cheap as Great [rit- 
ain, Butwe do not need to buy. Later discoveries show that we have 
an abundance of tin in this country. Dakota, Wyoming, and ot!) 
places are rich in this mineral. Let us by protection encourage t'\'* 
industry. It has a great future if Congress will only deal fairly wi!) 
it. It means an increased production of iron ore, of limestone, ¢02', 
coke, and pig-iron. I can anticipate with proper legislation gre:\' 
prosperity in the near future growing out of this industry. But I can 
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come a little nearer home and to the present in observing the effects of 
this bill. We have men now engaged in the manufacture of sheet-iron 
and sheet-steel. ‘Thousands of our citizens are dependent on these in- 
dustries for their daily bread. If this bill bec hey will 


omes a law they will 
driven out of the business and compelled to abandon it 


I assure you that laborers and workmen as well as owners of m 
and forges view with apprehension and dread the possil y of this | 
bill becoming law. 

I ask to have read by the Clerk asa part of my remarks letters I 
have received on this subject from practical men engaged in the sheet- 

e honor to represent on tbis fl 


iron business, in the district I have tl 
I know these men to be reliable, and that their statements are entitled 
to great credit, and I invite special attention to what they 

know it to be to the interest and welfare of all the citizens of the citi 
in which their works are situated that their business should be so 
tected that it may be continued. 

But to continue the manufacture of sheet-iron and sheet-steel, and 
to build up a great tin-plate industry in this country, protection 
necessary, and why? Simply on account of the difference in wages be 
tween this country and Great Britain. If labor was as cheap here we 
could make tin-plate as cheap as Great Britain. Weought to be thank 
ful that labor commands higher wages in the United States than in 
any other country, butif we want to continue good wages we must save 
our own markets for our own people. 

It is said that for several years we have purchased from England 
nearly two-thirds of her product of tin-plate. Talk about the m 
of the world! The very best of them are right here in the United 
States. 

In six years we have paid England over $200,000,000 for tin-plate 
that should have been made at home. 

I am heartily in favor of the amendment striking tin-plate from the 
free-list. In fact the present duty should be increased, and I urge on 
the attention of the committee the propriety of protecting the manu- 
facture not only of tin-plate but of sheet-iron and sheet-steel. They 
are kindred industries and must toa great extent stand or fall together. 

In illustration of the remarks I have made on the subject of wages, 
I will print a statement showing the difference in wages between Great 
Britain and the United States in the manufacture of plates and sheets. 
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Occupation. Amount of work 

Gre 1 ] 

Bri S 
Roller y ; ania : 100 boxes, IC $6.87 | $23.00 
Doubler eatsieiteidtiealaliaa lean eindubied do. ‘ 5.51 11. 
I nis crn cceceinsce tric nntcinnitiniesenenitasnte anette 5, 20 10. 00 
Catcher do.... 2 
Shearer do. 2.17 1.00 
Weigher....... .. do. ‘ ‘ 48 1.08 
Roll-turning.... .do. . 48 1.34 
iy?) .do : : 1. 46 4.25 
CORE BOURIIG o00 000 200 000 200 c00 coe. 000 00s 200 evn nce coe cee ‘ do. 1,21 60 
ee ndaiinietenainndliniyiaties do. 22 
CI, RR ctciiintinctsteteerintiiznond do 18 
Annealing.. Per week, 17. 50 
Tinman lecaiapaiheihaneatiiaiekahidsnaemgitemtaiaiasaaaniiae 100 boxes, IC 6.00 12 
Washman henads divasduttindinantbeciduniaciiestineaieel do. ; 6.00 2. On 
Gc diidcainnnestnivitl eusodwennese ‘ lo. 2.00 >. On 
RAI cide cinchiininn cee Guitinniaptintdadsltenetnehineeeun Per week. 5. 46 ) 
Boxer. 100 boxes 1.01 2.4 
Assorter sviseetbeeneedumeictivedtenditetibdenenl Ler Wee, 9. 72 18. 04 
IIIT TEININD ics visa ddan nial env capdiieedidnsiaaatibian ‘ do... ‘ s 1.38 
Engineers watbiinii pachdentioe aon ineenti Per day 1.25 2 
Fitters pinta Selibdisiesuutacniuemniigeadath nanaddeumeand do... 1.52 2.75 
Millwright. éccceenenses eousessenceses cee cese ine do ‘ 7 
Smith Sadiiptinend csonstonnndedie do 1.5 00 
Striker. . dechéenmbeseearenenedsecsétekserteiutecssaiel econectite evgace i3 |. 
Bricklayer ‘ saceneateceveundieeneanenscettenvetesees do. ; 1.52 ) 
Laborers ae 62 1.12 
Watchman., Sibaenis do ‘ 72 1.50 
Tin-house manager.. Per week 14.50 25. 
Mill manager do. 15.7 3 
Openers, girlst 100 boxes ‘ 1. 65 3.0 
Pickers-off, girls. Per day. —_ 18 75 
Scourers, girls..... s do. im 48 75 
lai do. 18 1.00 
I a do 36 TF 
Carriers, girls a 24 ) 





Reckoner, girl...... 


Total . . . ee . ry 122. 18 274 “) 


Included in roller 


In this country the most of this work would be 
boys. 


done by young men and 
_ This list of wages covers only that part of labor employed from bars of 
iron or steel to the finished plates, and shows the American rates to be 125 
percent. higher than those of Great Britain. The difference in wages in 
the production of bars in each country is in about the same ratio. 
BEAVER FALits Iron Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., March 29, 1888. 


DEAR Sir 
by a majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, which, if passed, would 
practically paralyze the sheet-iron manufacturer in thiscountry. The new bill 
proposes to admit tin-plates free, and as about one-third of the sheet-iron made 





| plates imported free of duty means absolute destruction 


: | ory the American people delight to honor. 
We desire to call your attention to the items in the bill as reported | 


| 
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ivert the calamity that threatens our s <8 li ul of i gt 
tes in free have the duty increased to $i I sed Mr. RANDALI 
and let the present duties stand as they a n shect-iron, and hay the 
stion disposed of without any more delay than is a itely necessar 
1 g discussion demoralizes bus 5 i i ice ca 
exceeded by the passage of the bill as re 1 
Yours, respect fu 
BEA I Inow COMPANY 
i ‘ VW ‘ S ef 
Hon, Os L. J Se 
j n | 
e NEw CASTLE, Pa., M h 14, 1888, 















DEAR Sir: Would respectfully call your attention to the proposition to place 
tin-plates on the free-list and the great £ t would be to the sheet-iron 
manufacture, If the tin-plates are imported free, it will entirely destroy the 
iron roofing and siding industry, which now uses over 50,000 tons of sheet-iron 
annually, at least one-third of the product of the sheet mills Indeed, lam free 
to confess that if the roofing trade was taken away from mv mill, it would of 
necessity be compelled to shut down. Not only that, if we had not had the 
roofing orders, the mill would not have run half time during the year 1887. In- 
stead of being placed on the free-list, tin-plates should be advanced to 2} cents 
er pound duty, the sameas it is on galvanized iron, and correctan incongruity 
in the present tariff. If possible, would like to see this change made in the 
tariff bill as prepared by the Republican minority of the Ways and M 
mittee, and would think it advisable to call Mr. RANDALL’Sattention t 
of the iron-r« 


half of the number of 











ofing in- 


sheet-mills in the 





dustry and a reduction of almost one- 


country. 
Yours, respectfully, 


GEO. W. JOHNSO? 


Hon. O I JA KSON, 


Oklahoma Territory. 


REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wedne 


IN THE 


lay, August 29, 1888. 











The House be g in Committee of the Whe on the bill of the H 
0614, to organize the Territory of Okla a, and for I t 
g amendment being as follows 
trike outthe words ‘ that the price of $1.25 per acre it twel 
teenth lines of section 5, and insert the following 
Under the homestead law only, except section 2301 of the Revised Statut 
l led, however, That no person seized of any lands in any State or Terr 
tory, or who shall have sold land in any State or Territory within thre 





before the time of the taking effect of this a shall be authorized to enter any 
of the lands covered by the provisions of this act. The Secretary of t I 
rior shall prescribe all needful rules to give full effect to this provis iy 
provided further, That all provisions of law touching the rights of s 
officers who served in the Army of the United States during th at 
tering public lands, shall apply to the lands embraced in 3 act 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 








The subject of opening up portio D 
ritory for settlement has been exciting interest for sev r} 
are men of the present generation who indulged th e 
mane policy of our fath rs would be carried out in good faith, a that 
vhat was known as the Indian Territory, extending westward from 
the western boundary of Missouri and Arkan is far west as our 
old im‘eruational boundary—I believe the one ] lredth meridian— 


should be forever dedicated and set apart as the home of the Indian 
munity, an Indian 
the remnants of the once powerful tribes migh 


as to form in the progress of time a great Indian « 


commonwealth where 
be gathered together and form one of the States of the American Union 
{ noble purpose, worthy of the great men of a former age 


whose mem- 


rhe spirit which animated President Jackson and his contemporaries 
in setting apart that land for that purpose was noble, patriotic, mag- 


nanimous; and I think the people of the United States, when the hig- 
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tory comes to be finally written of the policy of our Government towards 
the Indians, will regret that that magnanimous policy was not adhered 





to, and that when we had taken their once vast possessions we did not 
allow them the opportunity to develop in their own way their capacity 
for progress and civilization under the paternal shelter of our Govern- 
ment 

Hut, sir, it became too manifest a few years ago that that policy 
could not be carried out; that the great States of Kansas, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Missouri, lying contiguous to this Indian country, found 


it an impediment in the way of their progress, and accordingly, on 
their demand, Congress adopted a provision of law prohibiting the 
President of the United States, who had the power prior to that time 
to settle friendly Indians in that Territory, from removing any more 
Indians into that Ind community. And from that time to this that 
policy has ceased. 

The measure abandoning the old policy was not well considered. It 
was passed on an appropriation bill without discussion, and did not 
receive that careful consideration which itgimportance deserved. ‘There 
has been no rexson to hope since then that the humane policy of our 
fathers conld be revived. Onur people wanted the land. In view of 
that fact those who favored treating the Indians justly, if not magnani- 
mously, considered the policy of at least setting off a part of that Ter- 
ritory for these Indians and securing, in a just and honorable way, the 
balance for the settlement of white people. The 41,102,280 acres con- 
stituting the Indian Territory and 3,600,000 acres constituting the Pub- 
lic Land Strip we acquired from Texas are large enough to form two 
States. It was suggested that the eastern portion should be forever 
secured to the Indians, while the western portion should be given up 
to white settlement, progress, and civilization. The western half,with 
the Public Land Strip, would make a State larger than the State of In 
diana. 

‘Two propositions have been before the House since the beginning of 
the last Congress. The one was in a general way the suggestion of the 
President, and the bill was drawn up by the late Secretary of the In- 
terior. While the measure embraced all of the Indian tribes and res- 
ervations, its provisions related especially to the Indian Territory. It 
involved an able commission to treat with the tribes and exercise im- 
portant powers on all Indian questions, including the surrender of lands 
to the United States. While its general application was-+to all the In- 
dian lands, it was to have special application to the Indian Territory. 

| indulge the belief if that bill suggested by the President had be- 
come the law in the first session of the last Congress this trouble over 
the Indian Territory would have long since terminated. Negotiations 
would have been entered into with these Indian tribes, and the west- 
ern portion of the Indian Territory, or a large portion of it, would have 
been opened up to settlement by our white people, and it would have 
all been accomplished without any injustice, hardship, or harsh policy 
towards the Indian tribes, treating them with the justice and mag- 
nanimity which inspired our fathers in setting apart this territory for 
them more than half a century ago. 

ut the gentlemen favoring the Oklahoma bill were not content with 
that policy, expressed by the bill drawn up by the Secretary of the In- 
terior; they were not satisfied with anything less than the immediate 
organization of the Territory of Oklahoma; treaties to be made with 
the tribes after the Territory was organized, instead of: before—cither 
that or there should be-no legislation on the subject at all. 

Chat is the condition in which we now stand. Thus this work has 
heen delayed nearly three years. For myself, having visited that Ter- 
ritory with other members of the House as a member of a committee 
ordered to do so by actof Congress, having had conferences with these 
various Indian tribes and with their chief men, I am satisfied the policy 
proposed by the Secretary of the Interior substantially should have been 
adopted and carried out. It was a just and honorable way to accom- 
plish the purpose which this bill seeks by indirection. Although I 
shall not vote against the present proposition if the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] shall beadopted, 
I regret sincerely that gentlemen would not accept the honorable, di- 
rect, and practical method proposed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
They have not only postponed the settlement of this question for years, 
but they have left the ten thousand people on the Public Land Strip 
utterly without a government. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask if the Secretary of the Interior is in 
favor of the preseng bill ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘The Oklahoma bill, you mean? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I mean the pending bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The late Secretary of the Interior favored and pre- 
pared the bill to which I have referred, and which I had the honor to 
introduce, 

Mr. BLOUNT. So I understeod, but whatI ask is if he favors the 
pending measure ? . 

Mr. HOLMAN, Oh, with reference to that I can not answer, for I 
do not know. I never, I think, heard him express his opinion of it. I 
do not know the views of the present Seeretary of the Interior on the 
bill I introduced, either, or on the pending bill. Although that bill 
was prepared by the late Secretary I reported it from the select com- 
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mittee appointed by the House in the Forty-cighth Congress toinquire 
into Indian affairs. I have thought proper to state this much, Mr. 
Chairman, in order to place this question in its proper attitude before 
the committee. If any one compiains of delay they will readily see 
in the foregoing statement the cause of it. ; 

There is much feeling upon this matter, especially in the Northwest. 
Everybody understands that, and the question has been between the 
two conflicting methods of procedure for the accomplishment of the 
same purpose. The question now is whether the pending bill shall pass 
or not. Kansas demands its passage; Missouri and the adjoin 
States—— 

Mr. WEAVER. And Iowa. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And Illinois. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The adjacent States generally demand its passage, 
regarding the Indian Territory as standing in the way of their progr Ss, 
and our people want the land, and I take it for granted that in some 
form or other, either in the form proposed by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARNES], which is substantially the plan of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or in the present form, the bill now pending will 
become ultimately a law. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, the pending billis one of the most peculiar 
measures that I ever knew to be pendingin the House. It applies with 
certainty to a little over 3,600,000 aores of the public land, the Public 
Land Strip organizing a Territory over that limited quantity of land. 
You can not say with certainty that it goes an acie beyond that. The 
Government has for fifty years recognized the old international line on the 
Southwest, the one hundredth parallel as the western boundary of the 
Indian possessions; that is to say all the lands, other than Oklahoma, 
lands west of those owned in fee-simple by the five civilized tribes, stand 
substantially on the same footingas thesmal! tract knownas Oklahoma, 
which contains alittleover1,800,000acres. 'Thatis tosay they arelands 
on which the Government might settle friendly Indians, but not other- 
wise use; and to that extent at least a tribes, the five civilized tribes, 
have an interest in the lands beyond the mere matter of possession. 
The Government has recognized that for more than half a century. 
The civilized tribes claim, taking that view of the case, that they have 
aninterestin the lands of the same character as the Creeks and Seminoles 
have to Oklahoma which they surrendered to the Government for the 
settlement of friendly Indians—that is, aright to have civilized friendly 
tribes settled upon them. Here the present right of the United States 
over the land to the western line ceases, 

That is the condition of things, that is the character of the title th 
you must extinguish even as to the lands west of the Oklahoma tra 
occupied by the Arapahoes and Cheyennes and other tribes under Ex- 
ecutive orders. So the result is that beginning as we do now in this 
legislation, instead of negotiating first, we organize a Territory over a 
small district of land, a Territory with governor, judges, and the other 
necessary oflicers for Territorial organization, a small body of people, a 
people it is true Who ought to have had some form of government long 
ago; but they must wait for this general plan. Nothing like it has oc- 
curred in our history before, and all this results from the fact that gen- 
tlemen are determined to force the measure in their own way instead 
of permitting the views and practical and honorable method of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior—the late Secretary I refer to—to be carried out 
and that is to negotiate and extinguish the Indian title first and then 
organize the Territory. The gentleman from Illinois says that we can 
not negotiate unless we first pass the bill. I dissent from that and 
hope the gentleman will give the committee the reasons to substantiat» 
that view of the case. 

Mr. SPRINGER, I will answer the gentleman if he will permit mo 
now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Very well. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘The council of the Cherokee Indians now is in 
control of the Cherokee Live Stock Association, so much so that that 
council, in the face of the proposition from a cattle company in Tex 
to pay $150,000 a year for the use of the lands, passed through t! 
council the proposition with regard to the land which Chief Ma 
vetoed, and the council tried to pass it over the veto. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand what the gentleman refers to, but it 
is of the same character as the question which is raised, but not going 
quite to that extent, in reference to the railroad interests involved 
here. It is, at the best, mere speculation; but there are two features 
or two sides to that question. In regard to the railroad interest I co 
not pretend to assert that the railroads have an interest in the land 
or will acquire any land on the acquisition of the Indian title by the 
Government; but the committee that the House appointed to inquire 
into Indian affairs cautiously suggested in their report to the House, 12 
the Forty-eighth Congress, that instead of extinguishing the title of the 
Indians the land should be held in some form of trust, in order to avoid 
the possibility of either of the tworailroad corporations running throuy) 
the Territory obtaining any of the lands, for it would be a very morti- 
fying result, in view of the past experience of this Government, 1!, alter 
all the precantions taken, by a blunder any portion of the lands which 
ought to be dedicated as homes for the people should become the prop- 
erty of either of these railroad corporations upon the extinguishment 
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Oklah 


\0int on the northern fork of the Canadian River not far below Fort 
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Reno, and Fort Reno is abou n | that u t 1 of t ehold esta 3 
boundary of what is know: Sut on what aut! i} permanency « r free 
at what time it was so constructed I am not able to state. ihere is noi > now, as all siderate men s¢ of preserv : 
Mr. SPRINGER. That is a mistake. can institutions with « rapidly inet | 
Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not know it as a fact, but I know, asI have the multitudes of our cities with startling rapidity, unless the ¢ 
tated, that as early September, 1885, it had reached the Arkansas body of the people a1 nve d with an actual interest in the soil 
i River The Atlantic and Pacific corporation ought not to have : of | t country. itisont ise 1 » power of these freeholds t 
this land, and I hope no mistake will be made. To buy land for the | our free institutions must rest Therefore any measure that seeks toe! 
| benefit of that corporation would be a sad mistake, but more than that, } large the number of freeholds is a measure of public safety and wot 
it would be simply in of the h est consi ition « 
Mr. PERKINS. yntleman from Indiana permit me to | holds, even if they are but a 
\@ make a suggestion? I know at the date of the passage of the act for ne 
if feiting the lands of the Atlantic and Pacific Railread in the ] - it 
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ninth Congress this road was not constructed west of the Arkansa 
7 west of the town of Tul 














The CHAIRMAN. > time of the gentleman has expired. while any measure that tends to enlaz 
j Mr. PAYSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle Lay mend itself to us as the representatives 
h ye permission to proceed. the people. 
h Ir. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that he may be permit- I re the facts belo My f 1 from | 3 |M 
ted to speak twenty minutes, with a like privilege on the other side if | SPRINGER], who is genera » careful and aecurate, misapprehe 
it is desirable. the rit which a ed our fathers in r n to pu do 
LOL nan from Missouri [Mr. Srone] d 3 | They never sought to make the public lan ( e of speculation « 
1ear l yposition. : p Even v 1 there was t eatest ai ty to pay the debt 
PRINGER. This is a request for an extension of the whole | curred in the Re utic war our fathers decl 1 to sell the pul 
rv twenty minutes on each side. lands in large bodies, and from the beginning the public lands wer 
» CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous | sold at a nominal price. When the pre-emption law of 1841 pass 





i 
hat the gentleman from Indiana be allowed to proceed twent there seemed to be still some necessity for drawing some revennes from 
ninutes, and that a like time be allowed to friends of the bill. | is, | 
Mr. BARNES. That means forty minutes more on this t 
Mr. SPRINGER. That is all. i rs. It was a measure that gave the actual er 1 rity over 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears none } others. 











Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I would like to say to the gentleman Ir. SPRINGER. Can the gentlema 
: from Indiana |Mr. HoLMAN] that if there is any possible job in th from the sales of publie lands last 
cf bill I wish he would show it. I HOLMAN. l rece s la é r tha 
R Mr. HOLMAN. As to the effect of this measure I wish to say that 
the only thing to be regretted is the absence of positive i Mr RINGER. Eleven millions of dollars? 
to the facts. I think the opinion of the Attorney-Genera e Mr. HOLMAN. Between eleven l twelve mill . 


} been taken as to the effeet of the two acts, the act of Jt recollection; larger than ever before. But let me 

o ing the grant to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, and the act of for- ct to my friend to show the importance of this 1 l 
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feiture. I should have been glad to have his opinion on the effect of | this land to our landl 3 people, and toshow how little ‘ Ave 
these two measures before further legislation was had. I take it for | that is fit for agricultural p poses, in spite of the i ipre 
e granted that it will not be obtained; and I take it for granted that if we | contrary. It has been found ne sary thiss 1 to 
ci proceed with the consideration of this bill certainly every effort should | laws, except the homestead law, in 1 to ] 
be made to avoid a mistake. If the extinguishment of the Indian title | public-land States of the Sou 
will give any of this land to either of the railroad corporations it clearly } \ en who d sp e in 
ought not to be done. In 18861 suggested a trust for these lands if | of entering t 1 for spe yn, e the day « 





we acquired them, rather than a purchase, to avoid the possibility of when no publ and adapted to cu 4t10n thout irrigation 


+1 ye p > — > : : ; 4 ‘ 4 
either of the two railroad corporations acquiring any interest in the e found within ed ates, 1 co il yn appointed son 
lands io t j tie c t oi tie publi aomain, Wi 
I have said all I desired on the subject. I now come direetly to t Maior Powell a 3 head 1doubtedly underestimated the amoun 





pending proposition: How far the Government of the United e land r ning when they put it at 25,000,000 acres. 
ean now depart from a policy substantially settled of holding lands 1 s clearly a mistake, but not a mistake of the commission, fo 
the purpose of securing homes for their people, and not only homes for | statistics were not compiled by them it at the present time 
their people but homes for their landless people? It is one of the most | ly n t all the public lands aday 

gratifying facts in our history that the highest order of statesmanship lands where the individual citizen with his wife and chi 
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him, without the aid of artificial irrigation, can build up a happy and 


prosperous home, does not exceed 75,000,000 acres. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Does that include Indian reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It includes Indian and military reservations. Of 
the Indian reservations, the eastern portion of the Indian Territory and 
about two-thirds of the great Sioux reservation are the only two large 
bodies of Indian lands remaining that are arable. Of the lands of the 
Navajoes and of the Apaches large bodies are worthless for any other 
purpose than those to which Indians can apply them and for pasturage, 
not being adapted for agriculture as a general rule in any possible way. 
They are lands, except here and there a valley, not adapted to agricult- 
ure under any possible conditions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Forthe sake of accuracy the gentleman wiil allow 
me to state that the amount received as proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands for the year 1887 was $12,289,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the rapid exhaustion of the public 
domain, indicated by actual sales under existing laws, points out the 
importance of making no mistake as to how the twenty odd million 
acres now under consideration shall be disposed of. Let mestate more 
carefully the facts in regard to the cost in money of the public domain 
and receipts from the sale of public lands, The following table pre- 
sents the cost of all cessions and purchases made east of the Mississippi, 
and of all purchases made west of the Mississippi. Happily, except as 
the result of the Revolutionary war, we have acquired no land by con- 
quest. 

Cost of and receipts from the public domain to June 30, 1883. 
COST OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


PP ROEROOD RINE QUOI CIN, ssaitienivnsitie tacckninnviaseientidineinliaauibmaie $88, 157, 389. 98 

For Indian annuities and titles, OtC..........ccccccccscsccesscovescersecceses -eoeee 208, 776, 031. 24 

POE COR ie Serie wi eabrtntininnsrtnserernnitinnissncentiteestainciinans 55, 047,739.10 

Thad cenat ate Rep. a iciedttcecnnnsicsinsncseaievinente insane 351, 981, 160. 32 
RECEIPTS FROM THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

Total reseighs wep bo Teme BA: Wa B scsteccsisegssseesessintnctecevnvinsnssasies 233, 576, 861. 04 


So that from the origin of the public domain to June 30, 1883, the 
cash expenditures by the United States on account of the public domain 
was $351,981,160.32, while the receipts from land sold was $233,576, - 
861.04, a difference of $118,404,299.28. The costof the public domain 
as above stated includes $6,200,000 paid to the State of Georgia for her 
cession and Yazoo scrip claim, 1802. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Eighty-eight million dollars without that? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; $88,157,389.98 including that. The fore- 
going statement establishes the fact that while in the earlier years of 
our history Congress was often greatly pressed for means to meet the 
debt contracted during the Revolutionary war and the war of 1812, 
yet the public lands were never disposed of exclusively for the purpose 
of raising money. And yet it must be admitted the revenue derived 
from the public lands was never lost sight of, and Congress habitually 
took into account their cash value. 

Mr. SYMES. Is that the gross amount? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is the gross amount, and that includes the, 
3, and 5 per cent. fund paid to the different States under the several 
acts of Congress. So that, as indicating the policy of the United States 
through all these years, covering now a little more than a century (be- 
cause our land system may be regarded as having commenced in the 
year 1785), our public lands, instead of being held and sold as asource 
of speculation and profit to the Government, have been held in the 
main with an eye single to securing homes for the people. That mag- 
nificent display of prosperity which gladdens the eye of every Ameri- 
can citizen as he travels through the great States of his country and 
gladdens the heart of every lover of freedom and of the human race, 
this widespread scene of happy and prosperous freeholds, the glory of 
the grandest period of human progress, has been the result of that wise 
policy of our fathers which made the creation of prosperous homes the 
chief object of Government and to that end hoarded and reserved the 
public land. Homes on the public domain were deemed of more value 
than revenues of Government received from their sale. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman’s figures come down to 1883. 
During the five years since that time the receipts from public lands 
have averaged nearly $10,000,000 a year. 

Mr. PAYSON. Let me supplement the statement of my colleague 
{[Mr. SPRINGER] with the remark that the expenses for extinguish- 
ment of the Indian occupancy titles during the years he has indicated 
have averaged nearly $6,000,000 a year; so that in this matter ‘‘one 
hand washes the other.’’ 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yet that is true, and you must add to the account 
the $11,000,000 to be paid to the Blackfeet and other Indians of Mon- 
tana north of the Missouri for 17,000,000 acres acquired from them 
during the present session, and yet you wisely applied the homestead 
principle to that land. I had the honor myself to suggest the home- 
stead provision in the form as it appears in thatlaw. This principle I 
admit was not applied in the act proposing to iake the lands of the 
Sioux Indians. In that case 50 cents an acre, I admit, was required of 
the settler in installments. There have been one or two other in- 


a 


ect 


stances of the same kind, where the amount of Jand involved has been 
small. But in the case I have just mentioned, it applied to a region 
of country of special value. Gentlemen may not be aware of the fact 
that the 11,000,000 acres which you proposed to purchase from the 
Sioux, extending over the Black Hill region to the Missouri River, is a 
better body of land than the average of the Indian Territory; for while 
the eastern portion of the Indian Territory embraces very fertile land, 
equal to the average of Eastern Kansas, the western portion is not 
specially valuable for agriculture, though admirably adapted to pas- 
turage. Besides this, the interests of railroads largely affected the 
action of Congress in regard to the Sioux reservation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Were not the settlers required to pay for those 
lands? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have stated that in that case 50 cents an acre 
was required to be paid; but as to the other seventeen millions which 
I have just mentioned not acent was required from the settler. There 
the homestead principle was strictly applied. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the proposition of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PAysoN] as now modified. It is not simply a 
homestead provision, but it has a merit beyond that. It isa measure 
to actually secure homes to your Jandless people as against all others, 
actually increasing the number of homes in the country to the ex- 
tent that this land can providethem, You have been appropriating, 
or proposing to appropriate, millions of dollars for the defense of your 
borders, and, whether expressed or not, for your internal safety, by the 
erection of fortifications and the enlarging of your Navy; yet every 
American citizen of intelligence knows that the addition of a single 
homestead where the citizen raises up a family of children in virtuous 
industry will be a better safeguard to the nation than vast expenditures 
for military preparations. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I concede that. Now, I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman whether the bill reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
and passed by Congress at this session, to amend the land laws so as 
better to secure lands to actual settlers, contained any such provision 
as this amendment, that a person who held or owned any land there- 
tofore could not enter upon the public domain. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam glad my friend has asked that question. I 
will state to him our history on that subject. The pre-emption law 
enacted in 1841 contained a provision that no person should be entitled 
to the benefit of that law who was the owner of some limited quantity of 
land (I can not state the amount), or who should have sold land in the 
same Territory for the purpose of acquiring land under the pre-emption 
law, or whoshall have sold lands in some Territory to acquire land under 
the pre-emption law. ‘That was the provision of the pre-emption law 
of 1841. The homestead law was defective in two things. It was, | 
may say, defective in three respects. It was defective, first, on account 
of the commutation clause, which enabled the speculavor to acquire title 
at an early period by paying $1.25 per acre for the land. It was de- 
fective in the second place because it was not more considerate of tlic 
importance of reserving the public lands for the actual settlers by re- 
pealing all other laws for entering public land adapted to agriculture. 
The great defect was that it did not repeal all other laws for the d 
posing of the agricultural public lands. If those grave errors had 10‘ 
occurred in that important law the laboring men of this generation ani 
of generations to come would have had a highway of escape, an outlet 
from the curse and oppression of monopoly, an outlet and highway o 
hope for millions of our people. I say it would have been the good 
fortune of our people if those three provisions had been incorporated 
into that homestead law of May 20, 1862. 

Now, if that can be accomplished in regard to this bill I wish to 
see it done, but I am not willing in view of the past history of ov 
country to withdraw any portion of our public lands from the actual 
settlers. Iam not willing to throw open any portion of our publi 
lands to speculation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me ask the gentleman from Indiana a «ues 
tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does his bill contain these provisions? : 

Mr. HOLMAN. It contains for the first time substantially thes 
limitations. It does not go to the full extent named in the pending 
proposition. It provides that no person shall be entitled to the beneiit 
of the homestead law who is the owner of a quarter-section of land. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am in favor of that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And absolutely restricts the entry of public Jani 
adapted to agriculture to actual bona fide settlers, that good fait 
being guarantied by an actual residence on the land and cultivation 
of it for five years. I have always insisted that the public lands sha'! 
be withheld from speculation and reserved for actual settlement. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Yet the gentleman carried that defect in the home- 
stead law in the very bill he introducedat this Congress. Why «id it 
not occur to him then as it occurs to him now? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It did occur to me, and so far as that is conce rned 
I went as ‘ar as I could, and for the first time those provisions are now 
in a homestead bill, the b 11 now awa:ting the action of the Senate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
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fac’ 1 there are many } 1s who have small hok _ 
mort 1 who wish to se!l out an y out to Oklaho 
actual settlement upon these lands if thev are permitte ‘ 


Under this amendment they will be prevented irom do ng so 

Mr. PETERS. Ifaman only owns a lot in a cemetery he 
arred from the privileges by this act. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, if he only owns a lot 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me ask the gentleman a question. D he 
intend by this bill to allow men all over the country to leave t irms 
and go down to Oklahoma and enter these lands to t 
landless and homeless people ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under this measure a settler going upon these 
lands must go there and live upon the land and cultivate it for three 
years. It contains the same provision of the homestead law which ha 
been so much commended by the gentleman from Indiana. The set 
tler is compelled to remain in occupancy of the soil for three years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend has no objection to men of lande ied estates 
going there and getting these lands into their possession ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman will suggest any amend 
which will keep Jay Gould or which will prevent any other milli 
going out and settling on 160 acres of this land I undertake to say it wil 
be accepted and adopted as a portion of the bill. Whoever oc 
any of these lands for actual settlement will have to cultivate the soil 
for three years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As TI have already said, I am in favor of retaining 
all the lands belonging to the public domain for the exclusive use of 
actual settlers for homes, under the safe and wholesome provisions of the 
homestead law; but I am against disposing of them for purposes of 
speculation. This bill is not a homestead bill; it does not contain the 
safeguards of the homestead law as amended by the House; it will not 
secure these lands to our landless people. This Indian Territory, sit 
uated in the midst of populous States, ought not to be given up tosp 
ulation. The western half of it can with justice to the Indians and 
with their consent be opened up to white settlement. 
ought not to overlook the importance of the lands we are to acquire; the 
western halt of the Indian Territory and the Public Land Strip will 
form a State about as large as the State of Ohio. If you dedicate that 
land to thesingle purpose of securing homes for your landless people, 
it will be settled by landless men from all sections of the Union, who 
with scanty means will hurry forward with their wives and children 
to secure that priceless ble ndependent home. If you open 
it up under the provisions of this bill at $1.25 an acre and a nominal 
residence of three years, it will be taken up at once by the enterprisin 
population of the States around it, and the actual number of you 
dependent freeholds will not be Instead of 
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zens, men of landed estates and homes will at once enter these lands 
for speculation. To them the $1.25 is a nominal price; it 1 fa 
nominal price for lands which, while of little value to the Indi 

worth from $5 to $50 an acre to the men whose labor will t 


them into prosperous homes. 

In the name of labor,I demand that this last great body of arable 
land you will control shall be secured to your landless and laborin 
people, every quarter section adding to the number of your independ 
ent homes 

Iam not willing that the railroads for the 
opment of the wealth of this region of country, o1 
prosperous towns and cities on its 
capitalists shall be c msidered in disposing of — 
land. I entreat you, gentlemen, to devote this public possession, when 
it — ull be right fully under a control te the sacred object of secur- 
ing homes to your laboring people, the dless and homeless. 

7 am in favor of opening up the western 1 part of the Indi in Territory 
to white settlement in a manner just to the Indians, I think I had 
the honor to first suggest it to the House, as chairman of a commit 
tee appointed by the Speaker on the 4th of March, 1885, of which 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. oe L, Mr. HATCH, and Mr. RyAN were member! 
to inquire into Indi: airs. In the report made to the 
that committee the follow ing views are expressed: 
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The civilized nations 
inoles—and all of the other more advanced tribes are in the eastern part of the 
Territory. Here the principal progress in agriculture, 
advancement, has been made, while an extended portion of the west is occ 
pied by the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Wichitas, Kiows as, and Comanches, with a 
united population of 7,746, who have made comparatively little progress, w 
very unimportant improvements and none of a permanent character 

It is very manifest that if it is the policy of Congress to exclude the the 
settlement of tribes in the Territory, the interests of the I: 
Government, require an imporiant change 
tory at an early day, 

While it is true that extensive regions of this Territory ave leased by the tribes 
for pasturage, including all of the Cherokee Outlet west of the Ark 
and is for the present a source of revenue to the tribes, yet the re« 
ence in the Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation, and the irritation manifes 
several tribes whose lands are overrun by vast herds of cattle, passing 
authority from one reservation to another, taking off with them the s1 
of cattle owned by Indians, indicate the peril to which these leases ex; 
peace ofthe country. Besides, in most instances these leases te: n 
the opportunities, as well as the motives, of the tribes for engr .ng in agricult 
ural employments, and will, in the opinion of the committee, greatly interfer¢ 
with any efforts which shall be made to encourage the tribes in agricultural 
pursuits, 
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ceded to Indian tribes. It is manifest that the Government ¢ not isis- 
y with its agreement with the Creeks, permit this tract « < 
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Indians or the Indian tribes, and which, with their consent, ought to be dis- 
posed of for their benefit, should not be purchased by the Government, but 
should be held and disposed of by the United States, in trust for the tribe in- 
terested, to actual settlers only, on an extended period of time, Such asystem 
avoids complications, is perfectly just to the tribes, and at the same time pro- 
motes the interest of the settlers, and, itis deemed proper to add, will enable 
the Government to dispose of these surplus lands gradually, and through a pro- 
longed series of years--a policy believed to be of the highest importance tothe 
people of the United States. 





It will be seen that the real difference between the committee of the 
House which made that report and the Committee on Territories which 
urges the passage of the pending bill is as to the method by which the 
western part of the Indian Territory should be secured and opened up 
to white settlement. 

I again express the belief that if the policy recommended by the 
committee appointed on the 4th of March, 1885, had been adopted and 
the bill it reported had been passed the Territory of Oklahoma could 
now be organized, pot a part of it, but the whole proposed territory, 
without embarrassment, while justice would have been done to the In- 
dian tribes. ‘The pending bill proposes to throw open the great body 
of land proposed to be organized into the Territory of Oklahoma, while 
the bill of that committee would have ultimately secured them to 
actual and bona fide settlers without the possibility of either of the 
great railroad: corporations which traverse the Indian Territory secur- 
ing one acre of the land covered by the questionable grants they ob- 
tained from Congress. 


The Silver Question. 
SPEECH 
RICHARD P. 
MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


BLAND, 


HON. 


OF 


Wednesday, August 29, 1888, 


On the silver bill. 

Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I propose to submit a few remarks upon this subject 
and to show the record of the Democratic and Republican parties in 
regard to the question of silver money. The following resolution was 
adopted by the Republican convention at Chicago last June: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money 
and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration in its efforts to de- 
monetize silver. 

The Republican party is to be congratulated upon its change of 
front upon this question. 

This was the first time this party ever mentioned the subject of sil- 
ver coinage in its platform since the Republican party demonetized 
silver in 1873. The Democratic party, however, in its platform at 
Cincinnati in 1880 and at Chicago in 1884, declared in favor of a cur- 
rency consisting of gold and silver and paper convertible in coin. This 
platform of 1884 was also readopted at St. Louis in June last. 

To show the duplicity of the Republican party in denouncing the 
present Administration for recommending the suspension of the coinage 
of silver I shall give a brief history of the attitude of the two parties 
upon that subject. 

The coinage of silver was authorized by the act of February 28, 1878. 
In December following Secretary Sherman objected to the law, and 
recommended a further limitation of the coinage in the following Jan- 
guage found in his annual report to Congress of that year: 

The Secretary therefore earnestly invokes the attention of Congress to this 
subject, with a view that either during the present or the next session the 
amount of silver dollars to be issued be limited, or their ratio to gold for coin- 
ing purposes be changed. 

In his annual report for 1879 Secretary Sherman repeats his recom- 
mendation for suspension of silver coinage in the following language: 


In the last annual report the Secretary stated : 

** It would seem to be the best policy for the present to limit the aggregate issue 
of our silver dollars, based on the ratio of 16 to 1, to such sums as can clearly be 
maintained at par with gold, until the price of silver in the market shall assume 
a definite ratio to gold, when that ratio should be adopted and our coins made 
to conform to it; and the Secretary respectfully reeommends that he be author- 
ized to discontinue the coinage of the silver dollar when the amount outstand- 
ing shall exceed $50,000,000.” 

He again respectfully calls the attention of Congress to the importance of fur- 
ther limiting the coinage of the silver dollar. The market value of the bullion 
in this coin bas been during the past year from 10 to 16 per cent. less than the 
market value of the bullion in the gold dollar. The total amount of silver dol- 
lars coined to November 1, 1879, under the act of February 28, 1878, was $45,206,- 
200, of which $13,002,842 was in circulation, and the remainder, $32,208,358, in the 
Treasury at that time. Noeffort has been spared to put this coin in circulation. 
Owing to its limited coinage it has been kept at par; but its free coinage would 
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soon reduce its current value to its bullion value, and thus establish a single 
silver standard. The inevitable result would be to exclude gold coin from a. 
culation, 

it is impossible to ascertain what amount of silver coin, based upon the ratio 
of 16 of silver to 1 of gold, can be maintained at par with gold, but it is mani- 
fest that this can only be done by the Government holding in its vaults the 
great body of the silver coin, It would seem that nothing would be gained by 
an unlimited coinage unless it is desirable to measure ali values by the silver 
standard, The Secretary can not too strongly urge the importance of adjusting 
the coinage ratio of the two metals by treaties with commercial nations. and. 
until this can be done, of limiting the coinage of the silver dollar to such a sum 
as in the opinion of Congress would enable the Department to readily maintain 
the standard dollars of gold and silver at par with each other. : 





Again, in his annual report in 1880 he insists on suspension, as fol- 
lows: 


STANDARD SILVER DOLLAR. 


Incompliance with the provisions of the act of February 23, 1878, during the last 
fiscal year 24,262,571.38 standard ounces of silver bullion, costing $24,972,161.81 
an average of $2,081,013.48 per month), were purchased, of which 24,005.566.41 
ounces were coined into 27,933,750 standard silver dollars. The total coinage of 
standard silver dollars since the passage of the act, up to November 1, 1880, has 
been $72,847,750, at which date $47,054,450 were in the Treasury. Of the lat- 
ter amount $19,780,241 were represented by outstanding silver certificates, the 
amount in actual cireulation at that date being $25,763,291. 

Since the passage of that act the Department has issued numerous circulars 
and notices to the public in which it has offered every inducement which it 
could under the law to facilitate the general distribution and circulation of these 
coins. It has required United States disbursing officers to pay them out in pay- 
ment for salaries and for other current obligations, and it has offered to place 
the silver in the hands of the people throughout the United States without ex- 
pense for transportation, when sent by express, and at an expense for registra- 
tion fee only, when sent by registered mail. 

Notwithstanding these etforts it is found to be difficult to maintain in circula- 
tion more than 35 per cent. of the amount coined. While at special seasons of 
the year, and for special purposes, this coin is in demand, mainly in -the South, 
it returns again to the Treasury, and its reissue involves an expense for trans- 
portation at an average rate of one-third of | per cent.each time. Unlike gold 
coin or United States notes, it does not,to the same extent, form a part of the 
permanent circulation, everywhere acceptable, and, when flowing into the Treas- 
ury, easily paid out with little or no cost of transportation. 












Again in same report he says: 

It may be better for Congress at the present time to confine its action to the 
suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar, and to await negotiations with 
foreign powers for the adoption of an international ratio; but, compelled by 
official duty to report upon this subject, the Secretary feels bound to express bis 
conviction thag it is for the interest of the United States now, as the chief pro- 
ducer of silver, to recognize the great change that has cecurred in the relative 
market value of silver and gold in the chief marts of the world, to adopt a ratio 
for coinage based upon market value,and to conform all existing coinage to 
that ratio, while maintaining the gold eagle of our eoinage at its present weight 
and fineness. 


In 1881, in his annual report to Congress, Seoxetary Folger also 
recommended a suspension of silver coinage, and claims that it was not 
good faith for the Government to pay its bonded debt in anything but 
gold, as following extracts from his annual report in December, 151, 
show: 


PAYMENT OF UNITED STATES BONDS IN GOLD. 


The gold dollar at the standard weight of 25.8 grains is by law the unit of 
vaiue, while the standard silver dollar by this standard is now worth about 53 
cents. 

Although the act of July 14, 1870, provides for the issue of United States bond 
“redeemable in coin of the present standard value,’’ whereby were included 
both gold and silver coin of that value, yet as by the act of February 12, 1573 
the further coinage of silver dollars was prohibited, and the Revised Statutes 
declared gold coin only to be legal tender for sums exceeding $5, equity, if not 
strict construction of law, requires that the holders of such bonds should receiv¢ 
payment thereof in gold or its equivalent. 

By act of February 28, 1878, silver dollars of the standard weight and fineness 
were again made a legal tender at the nominal! value for all debts and due- 
publie and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contrac! 

Between the adoption of the Revised Statutes, June 22, 1874, and 1878, silve: 
coin was not a tender in payment of United States bonds, and it might fairly | 
regarded, especially by foreign holders who had acquired bonds during this in 
terval,as a breach of faith if bond creditors were compelled to receive a pa) 
ment in a coin worth in the markets of the world but 88 per cent. of our own 
standard of value. 

This Government is abundantly able to discharge all its obligations at hom: 
and abroad in money which isevery where accepted as a true standard of valu 


In the same report he recommends suspension or a limitation of 
coinage, as follows: 
fille 


It may be assumed that a people as enterprising and progressive as that of 
United States, helding a leading position among nations, will not consent 
the total abandonment of the use of gold as one of the metals to be employed 1+ 
money, and we can not consent to be placed in the very awkward position «1 
paying for all that we buy abroad upon a gold standard and selling all that \ 
have to sell on a silver standard. 

It is therefore recommended that the provision for the coinage of a fixe! 
amount each month be repealed, and the Secretary be authorized to coin 01 5 
so much as will be necessary to supply the demand. 


Again, in his annual report in 1883, Secretary Folger calls for a ha’! 
in the use of silver, as follows: 
SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


The amount of silver certificates outstanding November 1, 1883, 
WS 20 nccceccncccccnccncccessannseeeecer rae ees seerseree esses speescceeeeeceresoveceeeessesesrseoeees 
The amount outstanding at the same date in 1882 was................ 
There was held by the Treasury on the Ist of November, 1882. 
And on the same date fm 1883...............cccccceeeeeece serene inate 






These figures show an increase of the silver certificates in the hands of the 
people of $19,713,931. Figures given above show a like increase of silver dollars 
of $4,136,321. 

Yet it is apparent that any demand that is likely to arise for silver dollars, or 
for the silver certificates based upon them, may be readily met without further 

iate coinage of the dollars or preparation of the certificates for issue. Is 
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Standard 


silver dollars 


coined, 


$147, 255, 899 
149, 680, 899 
152, 020, 899 
154, 370, 899 
156, 720, 949 


159, 070, 949 | 
161, 425, 119 | 


163, 775, 119 


166, 125,119 | 


168, 425, 629 
170, 725, 629 
173, 035, 629 
175, 355, 829 
177, 680, 829 
180, 030, 829 


182, 380, 829 | 


184, 730, 829 


187, 180, 829 | 
189, 561, 994 


191, 947, 194 | 


194, 247, 194 
196, 697, 394 
199, 107, 394 
201, 509, 231 
203, 884, 381 
205, 784, 381 
208, 259, 381 
210, 759, 431 
213, 259, 451 
215, 759, 431 
218, 259, 761 


220, 553, 761 
223, 145, 761 
225, 959, 761 
228, 434, 121 
231, 160, 121 
233, 723, 286 
235, 644, 286 
238, 462, 286 
241, 070, 286 
243, 849, 386 
246, 673, 386 
249, 343, 647 


252, 105, 647 
255, 508, 647 
258, 474, 027 
261, 524, 027 
264A, 424, 027 
266, 940, 117 
267, 390, 117 
270, 200, 117 
278, 340, 157 
276, 716, 157 
280, 144, 157 


283, 140, 357 | 





, B57 


291, 355, 789 | 
294, 039, 790 


297, 037, 790 
299, 424, 790 
300, 658, 790 


DAILY STATEMENT. 


Paid out 
by mints. 


$18, 500. 00 


6, 000. 00 


17, 000, 00 


10, 999. 25 

2, 000. 00 
91, 498. 75 
10, 500. 00 


3, 000. 00 
19, 999. 25 
16, 000. 00 


11, 000.00 | 


299, 424, 790 





299, 424, 790 


299, 424, 790 | 
299, 708, 790 | 
299, 708, 790 | 


299. 708, 790 
299, 708, 790 
299, 708, 79C 
299, 708, 790 
299, 708, 790 
299, 708, 790 
299, 708, 790 


Treasury and in circulatio: 


Standard 


in the 
Treasury. 


| $111,914, 019 
113, 057, 052 
114, 320, 197 
114, 587, 372 
116, 036, 450 
117, 768, 966 
119, 449, 385 


123, 474, 748 
126, 822, 399 
129, 006, 101 
130, 314, 065 
132, 626, 753 


142, 658, 787 
142, 926, 725 
144, 745, 075 


150, 632, 154 
153, 561, 007 
156, 698, 482 
159, 441, 034 
162, 244. 855 
165, 413, 112 
166, 499, 948 
166, 854, 215 
165, 483, 721 
163, 817, 342 
165, 568, 018 
165, 718, 199 





169, 083, 385 
171, 805, 906 
174, 700, 985 
175, 928, 502 
178, 252, 045 
181, 253, 566 
181, 523, 924 
181, 769, 457 
181, 262, 593 
182, 931, 231 
184, 911, 938 
188, 506, 238 


193, 963, 783 
198, 112, 760 
201, 672, 372 
205, 788, 822 
209, 052, 567 
211, 483, 970 
211,528, 891 
213, 212, 448 
213, 043, 796 
214, 175, 532 
215, 882, 443 
218, 917,539 


223, 918, 380 
227, "947, 493 
232, 037, 274 
236, 156, 394 
240, 587, 970 
243, 879, 487 


245, 798, 765 





243, 891, 715 
243, 834, 132 


silver dollars 


135, 560, 916 | 
137, 692,119 | 
140, 615, 722 | 


| 


146, 502, 865 | 


243, 840, 557 | 


243, 817, 144 
243, 858, 760 
243, 844, 370 
243, 851, 503 
244, 015, 928 
244, 057, 711 


244, 110, 270 | 





244, 282, 448 
244, 312, 483 


244, 310, 729 
244, 379, 743 
244, 433, 729 
244, 454, 167 





Silver 


certificates 
in the 


Treas- 
ury cash. 


$15, 996, 145 
, 4 


le 
Siiver 


certificates 
in circula- 


tion. 


$72, 620, 686 | 





15, 568, 280 
14, 244, 760 
13, 806, 610 
13, 180, 890 


13, 179, 020 | 
13, 890, 100 
20, 488, 585 | 
20, 876, 250 
19, 936, 620 
23, 384, 680 
25, 265, 980 
26, 903, 230 
26, 769, 470 
30, $14, 970 | 
28, 951,590 | 
23, 3C2, 380 


27, 337, 890 
29, 951, 820 
30, 861,615 | 
32, 141. 140 | 
35, 575, 590 | 
38, 370, 700 
40, 340, 980 
42, 712 2, 890 | 
31,72 29° , 990 
31,906,514 
32, 084, 464 
81, 164, 311 





33, 978, 767 | 


34, 837, 660 | 
32, 410,575 | 
81, 141, 055 | 
30, 411, 016 

27, 861, 450 | 
27, 728, 858 | 
25, 571, 492 

22° 555,990 | 
17, 562, 302 | 
14, 137, 235 | 
7, 338, 432 | 


6, 737, 383 | 
5, 466, 347 | 
6, 212, 849 
5, 007,700 
5, 289, 164 
8, 425, 133 | 
4, 209, 659 
5, 996, 743 | 
3,919, 841 | 
3, 451, 494 | 
4, 413, 446 
6, 339, 570 


14, 930, 517 | 
21, 166, 469 | 
19, 370, 425 | 
18, 316, 109 | 
20, 458, 422 

29, 104, 396 
23, 361, 286 





| 
28,755, 240 | 
28, 245, 387 | 
28,188,113 
28, 235, 162 
27, 679, 756 
27, 462, 535 | 
27, 244, 342 | 
26, 980, 977 
26, 876, 812 | 
26, 488, 218 
25, 957, 637 
25, 978, 193 
25, 653, 841 
25, 623, 525 


m5 , 155, 188 
24,918, 998 | 





78, 921, 961 

85, 334, 381 | 
87, 976, 201 | 
96,717, 721 | 


96, 958, 031 
96, 247, 721 
95, 919, 576 
95, 497, 981 
97, 363, 471 | 
96,427,011 | 
95,138,361 | 
94, 228, 691 | 
96,491, 251 | 
100, 741, 561 
104, 988,531 | 
114, 865, 911 | 





113, $58, 811 | 
111, 467, 951 | 
112, 820, 226 | 
109, 443, 946 
105, 085, 186 
101, 530, 946 
95, 872, 106 
96, 079, 296 
93, 656, 716 
93, 146, 772 
92, 702, 642 
93, 179, 465 


89, 761, 609 
88, 390, 816 
90, 122, 421 
90, 733, 141 
89, 184,129 
$8, 116, 225 
$7, 564, O44 | 
89, 021, 760 
95, 387, 112 
100, 306, 800 
105, 519, 817 
117, 245, 670 





118, 183, 714 
121, 130, 755 
131, 930, 489 
137, 740, 430 
132, 143, 828 
142, 118, O17 
144, 166, 141 
147, 876, 385 
154, 354, 826 
160, 713, 957 
168, 149, 274 | 
176, 855, 423 


179, 321, 652 
184, 452, 659 | 
191, 526, 445 | 
194, 426, 932 | 
196, 645, 405 
200; $87, 376 
203, 680, 679 





200, 980, 485 
201, 087,759 
200, 826, 260 | 
201, 295. 166 

201; 512,387 | 
201, 615, 730 


j 
! 
200, 736, 532 
i 









32 
202, 
a 4 


2) 444. 479 
302. 547, 831 
202, 578, 147 
202, 837, 677 
202, 989, 117 


| 
oh 


2, ele. —Continued. 


Net 
standard 


silver dollars 


in Treasury 
alter 
deducting 
silver certifi- 
cates in 
cireulation, 





26,516, 717 
30, 574, 678 
33,086, 525 
34, 816, 084 
35, 263, 282 
39, 133, 905 
42 553, 758 | 
46, 387, 031) 
45, 567, 536 
42. 185, 164 
29,756, 544 | 
21, 636, 954 
i ikea eae | 
36, 773, S43 | 
42,093, 056 | 
43, 878, 256 
49, 997, 088 
57, 159, 669 
63, 882, 166 
7, 627, 842 
70, 774, 919 
71, 827, 005 
70, 670, 570 
72) 865, 376 
72, 5 5 938, 7. 725 


79,521, 776 | 
83, 415, 090 

$4, 578,564 | 
85, 195, 361 

89, 067, 916 | 
93, 137, 341 
93, 959, 880 
92, 747, 697 
$5, 875, 481 | 
52, 624, 431 
79, 392, 121 | 
71, 259, 568 


75, 78 1, 069 | 
76, 982, 005 
69, 741, 883 
68, 048, 392 
69, 909, 239 
69, 365, 953 
67, 362, 750 
65, 336, 063 
58, 688, 970 
53, 461, 575 
47,733, 169 
42, 062,116 


44,597, 327 
43, 494, 834 
40, 510, 829 | 
41,729, 462 ' 
43, 942, 565 
43, 492, 111 
42,118, 086 


43, 155, 183 | 
42, 853, 647 
42, 802, 798 
42, 990, 884 i 
42) 563,594 
42, 331, 983 
42) 235. 773 } 





42,325, 351 | 
41, 989, 316 
41, 817, 413 
41, 868, 004 
41, 762, 898 
41, 801, 596 
41, 596, 043 
41,465, 049 


Sti ard 


silve oan lars 


in circula- 
tion. 


$35, 341, 880 
36, 623, 847 
37, 700, 702 
89, 783, 527 
40, 684, 499 
il, a, 983 
41,975, 734 


4\ ), 300, 371 
39, 3 ‘ 

39. 419, 5s 

40, 411, 564 
40, 408, 876 
39, 794, 913 
39, 988, 710 
89, 415, 107 
40, 322, 042 
41, 804, 104 
42, 435, 754 
43, 059, 129 








41,315,040 
40, 686, 187 
39, 998, 912 
39 , 666y860 
39, 264, 376 
38, 171, 269 
39, 284.4 

41, 405, 16¢ 
45, 275, 710 
49, 442 Os 

50.191, 41 
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64, 261 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. AOD 
t 
; I it ioe Bae a i a at atc ral ‘ ‘i 
4 
1 Statement showing the amount of standard f i { 
a 
: . : 
; 
5 \ 
ie ; Stand s i 
Date. te ‘ iollars nt thie ‘ . 
it 5 y 
t = - 
t 1888, . 
4 s ) ~ ’ ~ 0 $244,575, 857 $24.8 5 ba i ‘ - 
wu) 4) I U uO 244 71 ~~» 4 7 ; ) y Os, 1 ‘ i t 
scellaiovcdnsis Wa-cileacaaae 0 | 299,978,790 | 244,812, 342 24, 407 2u3, 210, 644 ‘ 3 . 
a F ow ( 72. 790 944. 933. 721 24.465 32S 2 152, 68 { i wy 
17. 500. 00 x 27%) 245, 122, st 24, 125, 155 241, 960 11, S80. 842 74. O88 
8, 500. 00 2.700 | 245,254, 9 24, O24, 7H 203, 342, 319 11, 942, 650 5, OLT, 82 
8, 500. 00 108, 7H 245. 448, 906 23, 790, 520 2 ; 45 42, 052 I 54. 059, S84 
mK 474 ») O45 “5 87S 23. 486, 81 } 5 19 | 729 4 SSS. O12 
71. Oe) 00 « ”) 245 sm. 765 3. 361. 28) 203. 680 ’ 4°? _ O08 54, S60, OD 
ali OO x 58.700 23. 029, 855 203. 874, 960 il flo > OG. 415 
cone sseveeeee sereeveceneees © secees coccccccescoscoscece . a3, 498, OO 1), SOS, TO 2 668, 699 214, 060.8 7 19 i. 979. 955 
August 3. ; ‘ seececccns cecce auouberececccsocee sccegees , LAL s " 2, 466, 478 21h, 263, 0 11,7 il 4, WOT, 702 
BME. S, cccccensacee . ; . ° essences . my. On 2, 7m 22, 059, I 4,514,238 { 44.485 54, 804, 067 
August 6 ooee encoccsecseoos } 000. 00 ” o> (fi l 204, 526, 814 41, 709, 370 4, 886, 606 
BE Fe ceocceuies REE SS », OO 1, 186, 790 21, 918, Os 214, 655, 28 11, 613, 859 4, 917, 649 
August 8 sin = : aneiadiegn ‘ : ove 22, U0, 00 Ol 2,790 21,5 ‘ $ 619 { 378 4, 936, 768 
eS ee ienniueaiaasine ; ised sececes} 14, 000, OF 1) 21, 297, ( 204, 926, 402 { 7,917 54, 866, 471 
PD | ee ee 4 0.00 oO) Si 1. 241. 148 4 1M. 595 54. 289. 047 
August 13., 0 20), 624, 52 205, 421, O44 4 9, 009 $, 903, 837 
August l4. 19, 984, 34 3 74,511 $0, 857 ‘ 4,953, 115 
August 15 eee 00. 00 19, 909, 548 ANG. O49. 267 4 75. 563 O13, 960 
MIE i suceantcveciiensdesats siesguus 15 i) 19, 481, 293 147 2 10.6 bea 55, 025, 936 
August 17 eusicaia deiibedd wosennasiieiiins 700), 00 O1 19, 109, 540 I 5 40, 312, 366 55. 079, 149 
August IS . g . : { 00. 00 18 6 Su 39, 842, 949 55, 144, 252 
August 20 dead . : ~J 00 18, 2 i i ), 674, 495 55, 174, 971 
Subs iry silver coin on hand, $25,854,807.8! 
These tables show that the present Administration has coined more | Harr Luttre Rea, Steele, W. L, 
silve ‘ » lenctl ft » th: any previous administratio1 tz, | ifarts Lynde, g rhrockmorton, 
silver in same length of time lan a y P evious administration. I Hartzell, Siedber, Necincaince 
further shows that there is now in circulation $207,405,324 of certifi. | Hateher, Maish, Turner, 
cates and 55,174,971 standard silver dollars—a total of $262,580,295- | Hewitt,G. W. Manning, Van : 
; hi : . : : 1, - lerbert Martin adde 
Besides this there is cf certificates in the Treasury, cash $-8,075,041, = a ~ Ken as Williams J.N 
ov - : m . . oorker, Nie *nzie, Say ier ihe 18, J. IN. 
leaving but 21,597,454 silver dollars inthe Treasury not represented by | Hous McMahon Seales Willis 
certificates. Hunton Mills, Siesta’ Wright, 
\ ; Fe . Pane x ‘ ti Y Z } Tones, James T. Money S glete Yeates, 
Now, with this showing, as compared to Secretary Sherman, who orcas —-pemtet % me 
claimed that he could get only $13,002,842 in circulation, and that he | Knapp’ St asntnees } 


‘ 





fl RPTL EPR AL LI BERS Et 








had remaining in the Treasury $32,203,358 that he could not get out 
as I have shown from his report in 1879, ft seems to me the present 
Secretary of the Treasury stands in a far better light as the friend ot 


the circulation of silver than did Secretary Sherman. Secretary Sher- 





Knott 


Aldrich 





Muldrow, 


Pridemore, 


Deering, 





Lathrop 





man also in 1880, as I have quoted, complained that he could get only | Buker, John H. Dunnell, Marsh Sexton 
19,780,241 in certificates in circulation and $25,763,291 in coin of the | Prentano, aang oe ” eee i 
whole $72.847,750 coined up to that date. _— Gasdner, Neal Stone, Joseph @ 
It will be observed that there was a constant complaint that silver | Bundy Haskell, Oliver, Strait 
4 would not circulate and it was hoarded, ete., yet we have to-day in ag oo —! aecceme 
i circulation of silver certificates and silver dollars, as I have shown, | Caikins edit he «> rson, nantes d 
4 $262, 580,295 out of a total coinage of $302,254,790. All would go out | Cam Hubbell, Phillips Van Vorhis 
{ but for the fact that the way is blocked by a grand total of surplus | { Nees Sas ha oe — h 
; revenues of gold, greenbacks, and bank notes of one hundred and | , aa Price. Wil 
j twenty-five millions, not counting the one hundred millions of gold re- | ¢ Jones, John S$ Rainey \ G 
‘ serve nor the one hundred millions more of lawful money held for the | ‘ 3 eee + sa w re 
redemption of greenbacks. This vast hoard piled up in the Treasury Kelle ’ ~~ Samnesen, — 
by excessive taxation. sea 
To show more conclusively that the Democrats are the best friends ee 
of silver coinage, I will give a history of the two parties on that sub- CRA Te 
ject rhe Democratic party never demonetized silver as long as it had ; vert Hart wo a hleicher, — Wood. 
power in this Government, but maintained its free and unlimited coin- | yy... egber — oe — ae pg _ 





age from 1792 till 1473. In 1873 the Republicans, being in a large ma 





jority in both Houses of Congress, and having the Executive, prohibited | pacon Claflin ew aaa - Nores 
p by the law of February, 1873, the further coinage of the standard silver | Ballou Cole, Hendee Peddie 
dollar. Now, in December, 1876, the House passed a bill giving free | 8!) Davis, Horace Joyce, der 
F coinage to silver. The House was Democratic. The Republican Sen- oo nena — — 
: ate never acted on the bill. Again, in November, 1877, I moved to | Chittenden, Field, | MeGowar Ward 











suspend the rules and pass a free-coinage bill. 
liere is the vote: 





This bill went to the Republican Senate, where the free-coinage fez 


ure of the bill was stricken out and a limited coinage provided for, as 














VOTE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES NOVEMEER 5, 1877, on motion or | the following proceedings will show 
MR. BLAND TO SUSPEND THE RULES AND PASS SILVER BILL (H, R, 109 ' - 
} IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED StTates, I y 873 
[In the affirmative—164.] The Senate having under consideration the bil House (H.R i to 
DEMOCRATS—97 authorize the free coinage of the standard s i to restore its lewal- 
: tender character, the following amendment was agr« 
Aiker Cabell Culberson, Felton j And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed, out of any 
Atkins, Caldwell, J. W Crittenden, Finley | money in the Treasury not otherw appropriated purchase, from time to 
Banning, Caldwell, W.T Cutler, Forney time, silver bullion, at the market price the: s than $2,000,000 worth 
Bell Candler, Davis, Joseph J Franklin per month, nor more than 34,00 " per: nth, and cause the same to be 
Bi cil, Carlisie, Dibrell, Fuller oined monthly as far as so purchased to such de ars And any 
B Chalmers, Dickey, Gartl scigniorage arising from this coinage » | be accounted for and paid into t 
Plount, Clark, John B Eden Gidd I asury, as provided under existing \ elative tot ~ i 
Boone Clark, John B.ir Elam G P id d that the amount of mone wan ne tim vested ins 4 . 
Bouck Cook. Ellis Gio lusive of such resulting coin, s te eed ( 
Bridges Cox. 8.8 Evins, John H Ham | t was determined in the affirmat eas 4 2 e Sena sal, 
Buekner, Cravens Ewing Ha li yk ' sccond session Forty-fifth Congress, page 202 
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The vote in detail is as follows: 
[In the affirmative—49.] 
DEMOCRATS—16, 


Barnum Eaton, McDonald, Ransom, 


Bayard, Johnston McPherson, Saulsbury, 
sutler Kernan, Merrimon, Wallace, 
Davis of W.Va. Lamar, Randolph, Whyte. 


REPUBLICANS—33. 
Ingalls, 
Kellogg, 
Kirkwood, 
MeMillan, 
Matthews, 


Allison, Christiancy, 
Anthony, Conkling, 
Blaine, Dawes, 
sooth, anti-Monop. Dorsey, 
Bruce, Edmunds, 


Plumb, 
tollins, 
Sargent, 
Teller, 
Wadleigh, 


Burnside, Ferry, Mitchell, Windom. 
Cameron of Pa Hamlin, Morrill, 

Cameron of Wis, Hoar, Oglesby, 

Chaffee, Howe, Paddock, 


{In the negative—22. ] 
DEMOCKRATS—18. 


Armstrong, Davis of Illinois, Hereford, Thurman, 
Bailey, Dennis, Jones of Florida, Voorhees, 
Beck, Eustis, McCreery, Withers. 
Cockrell, Garlend, Maxey, 
Coke, Grover, Morgan, 

REPUBLICANS—4. 
Conover, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, Spencer. 


On the passage of the bill as amended, see Senate Journal, second 
session, Forty-fifth Congress, page 209. 
{In the affirmative—48. | 


DEMOCRATS—25. 
Armstrong, Dennis, Jones, Fla, Thurman, 
Bailey, Eustis, McCreery, Voorhees, 
Beck, Garland, MeDonald, Wallace, 
Cockrell, Gordon, Maxey, Withers. 
Coke, Grover, Merrimon, 
Davis, Til. Hereford, Morgan, 
Davis, W. Va. Johnston, Saulsbury, 

REPUBLICANS—23, 
Allison, Conover, Kellogg, Plumb, 
Booth, Anti-monop.Dorsey, Kirkwood, Saunders, 
Bruce, Ferry, MeMillan, Spencer, 
Cameron, Pa. Howe, Mathews, Teller, 


Ingalls, Oglesby, Windom. 
Jones, Nev. Paddock, 
[In the negative—21.] 
DEMOCRATS—7. 
McPherson, 


Cameron, Wis. 
Chaffee, 


Barnum, Kernan, Whyte. 


Bayard, Lamar, Randolph, 

REPUBLICANS—l4. 
Anthony, Conkling, Hoar, Sargent, 
Blaine, Dawes, Mitchell, Wadleigh. 
Burnside, Edmunds, Morrill, 
Christiancy, Hamlin, Rollins, 


It will be noted that on the Allison amendment, which was an 
amendment striking free coinage out of the House bill and substituting 
a limited coinage,sthere were 33 Republicans voting for the amend- 
ment and 16 Democrats. 

Against this amendment and in favor of the free-coinage bill were, 
Democrats 18 and only 4 Republicans. Among the 18 Democrats vot- 
ing to retain free coinage in the bill is found the name of the Old 
Roman, now Democratic nominee for Vice-President, Allan G. Thur- 
man. 

The next vote of importance on this question was in the House of 
Representatives in the Forty-ninth Congress, when the following pro- 
ceedings were had: 

In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, April 8, 1886. 
[See House Journal, first session Forty-ninth Congress, pages 1192 to 1195, inclu- 
sive. } 

The House then proceeded, under the special order of the 16th ultimo, as modi 
fied on yesterday, to the further consideration of the bill of the House (H., R. 
5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 

After further debate thereon, 

Mr. BLanpb, by unanimous consent, withdrew the motion submitted by him 
on yesterday to recommit the said bill to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. ‘ 

Mr. Dips_e submitted the following amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
namely: 

Strike out allafter the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following, 
namely: 

“That unless meantime, through concurrent action of the nations of Europe 
with the United States, silver be remonetized priorto July 1, 1889, that then and 
thereafter so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender charac- 
ter,’ as authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase silver 
bullion and cause the same to be coined, shall be suspended until further action 
by Congress.” 

And then, the hour of 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m. having arrived, the 
Speaker, under the previous order of the House, declared the previous question 
to be in operation. 

The question being first upon the said amendment submitted by Mr. Dinsie, 
and being put, namely, Will the House agree thereto? it was decided in the 
negative, yeas 84, nays 201, not voting 38. 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the members present, those 
who voted in the affirmative are— 


Adams, George E. Bingham, Cole, Fly, 

Allen, Charles H. Bliss, Collins, Ermentrout, 
Arnot, Bound, Davenport, Evans, 
Atkinson, Koutelle, Davis, Everhart, 
Baker, Bunnell, Dibble, Farquhar, 
Bayne, Buricigh, Dingley, Findlay, 
Beach, Campbell, Felix Dowedney, Gallinger, 


Belmont, Campbell, T. J. Dunham, Gibson, Charles H. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


| Green, Robert 8. Long, 


Grout, 
Harmer, 
Haynes, 
Hemphill, 
Hewitt, 
Hiestand, 
Hires, 
James, 
Johnson, Fred. A. 
Ketcham, 
Lehibach, 
Lindsley, 


Mahoney, 
McAdoo, 
McComas, 
Merriman, 
Millard, 
Milliken, 
Mitchell, 
Muller, 


©’ Neill, Charles 


Parker, 
Payne, 


Phelps, 


Democrats, 33; Republicans, 51. 


Those who voted 
Anderson, Chas. M, 
Anderson, John A. 
Ballentine, 
Barbour, 
Barksdale, 

Barnes, 

Barry, 

Bennett, 
Bianchard, 

Bland, 

Blount, 

Boyle, 

Brady, 
Breckinridge, C. R. 


in the negative cre 
Dunn, 
Eden, 
Eldredge, 
Elisberry, 
Felton, 
Fisher, 
Fleeger, 
Foran, 
Ford, 
Forney, 
Frederick, 
Fuller, 
Funston, 
Gay, 


breckinridge, W C P Geddes, 
Browne,.Thomas M, Gilfillan, 


Brown, William W. 


Brumm, 
Buchanan, 
Burnes, 
Burrows, 
Butterworth, 
Bynum, 
Cabell, 
Caldwell, 
Campbell, James E. 
Candler, 
Cannon, 
Carleton, 
Catchings, 
Clardy, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 
Comstock, 
Conger, 
Cooper, 
Cowles, 

Cox, 

Crain, 

Crisp, 
Croxton, 
Culberson, 
Curtin, 
Cutcheon, 
Daniel, 
Davidson, Alex. C, 
Davidson, R. H. M. 
Dawson, 
Dockery, 
Dorsey, 
Dougherty, 


Glass, 

Glover, 

Goff, 

Green, Wharton J. 


Grosvenor, 


Guenther, 

Hale, 

Hall, 

Halsell, 

Hammond, 
Hanback, 

Harris, 

Hatch, 

Heard, 

Henderson, D. B. 
Henderson, John 8. 
Henderson, Thos. J. 
Henley, 

Hepburn, 

Herbert, 

Herman, 

Hill, 

Hitt, 

Holman, 

Holmes 

Hopkins, 

Houk, 

Howard, 

Irion, 

Johnston, James T. 
Johnston, Thos. D. 
Jones, James H. 
King, 

Kleiner, 

Morgan, 


Democrats 130, Republicans 71, 
Those not voting are— 


Adams, John J. 
Aiken, 

Allen, John M. 
Bragg, 

Brown, Charles E. 
Buck 


Campbell, Jacob M. 


Caswell, 
Compten, 
Dargan, 


Gibson, Eustace, 
Hayden, 
Hiseock, 

Hudd, 

Hutton, 
Jackson, 

Jones, James T. 
Kelley, 

Libbey, 

Mills, 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. REAGAN moved to reconsider the vote last taken, and also moved that tli 


LECORD. 


Pindar, 
Pulitzer, 
Randall, 
Ranney, 
teed, Thomas B. 
Rockwell, 
Sawyer, 
Scott, 
Scranton, 
Seymour, 
Shaw, 
Sowden, 
Spooner, 


Laffoon, 
La Follette, 
Laird, 
Landes, 
Lanham, 
Lawler, 
Le Fevre, 
Little, 
Lore, 
Louttit, 
Lovering, 
Lowry, 
Lyman, 
Markham, 
Martin, 
Matson, 
Maybury, 
McCreary, 
McKenna, 
McKinley, 
MeMillin, 
McRae, 
Miller, 
Moffatt, 
Morrill, 
Morrison, 
Morrow, 
Murphy, 
Neal, 
Neece, 
Oates, 
O'Donnell, 
O’Ferrall, 
O’ Hara, 
O'Neill, John J. 
Osborne, 
Outhwaite, 
Owen, 
Payson, 
Peel, 
Perkins, 
Perry, 
Peters, 
Plumb, 
Price, 
Reagan, 
Reid, James W, 
Richardson, 
Robertson, 
Thomas, Ormsby B. 
Thompson, 


Negley, 
Nelson, 
Norwood, 
Pettibone, 
Pidecock, 
Pirce, 
Reese, 
Rice, 
Riggs, 





Spriggs, 
Stahinecker, 
Stewart, John Ww, 
Stone, Eben F, 
Storm, 


Strait, 


Rogers, 

Romeis, 

Rowell, 

Ryan, 

Sayers, 

Seney, 

Sessions, 
Singleton, 
Skinner, 

Smalls, 

Snyder, 
Springer, 

Steele, 
Stephenson, 
Stewart, Charles 
St. Martin, 
Stone, Wm.J., Mo, 
Struble, 

Symes, 

Tarsney, 
Taulbee, 

Taylor, Ezra B. 
Taylor, John M. 
Taylor, Zach. 
Throckmorton, 
Tillman, 

Trigg, 

Tucker, 

Turner, 

Van Eaton, 
Wade, 
Wakefield, 
Ward, James H 
Warner, A. J. 
Warner, William 
Weaver, Archib'd J, 
Weaver, James B. 
Wellborn, 
Wheeler, 

White, Alexander(, 
White, Milo 
Wilkins, 

Willis, 

Wilson, 

Wise, 

Wolford, 
Woodburn, 
Worthington. 


Sadler, 

Stone,Wm. J. of Ky 
Swinburne, 
Taylor, Ike H. 
Thomas, John R. 
Townshend, 

Van Schaick, 
Ward, Thomas B. 
Winans. 


motion to reconsider be laid on the tabie; which latter motion was agreed to. 


The question then recurri 


bill, and being put, 


Anderson, John A. 
Ballentine, 
Barksdale 
Barnes, 
Barry, 
Bennett, 
Bland, 
Brady, 
Breckinridge, C. R. 
Brumm, 
Burnes, 
Bynum, 
Cabell, 
Caldwell, 
Candler, 
Carleton, 
Clardy, 
Clements, 
Cobb , 
Comstock, 
Cowles, 
Crisp, 
Croxton, 
Culberson, 
Curtin, 
Daniel, 
Dawson, 


n 
viz: Will the House agree thereto? I 
negative—yeas 126, nays 163, not voting 34. 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the members present, those 
who voted in the affirmative are— 


Dockery, 

Dunn, 

Eldredge, 
Ellsberry, 

Ford, 

Forney, 

Frederick, 
Funston, 

Glass, 

Goff, 

Green, Wharton J. 
Hale, 

Halsell, 
Hammond, 
Hanback, 

Harris, 

Hatch, 

Heard, 
Henderson,Thos.J, 
Henley, 

Hermann, 

Hill, 

Holman, 

Houk, 

Howard, 

Irion, 

Johnston. James T. 


Johnston, Thos. D, 
Jones, James H. 
King, 

Kleiner, 
Laffoon, 
Landes, 
Lanham, 
Lawler, 

Le Fevre, 
Louttit, 

Lowry, 
Markham, 
Matson, 
Maybury, 
MeMillin, 
McRae, 

Miller, 

Morrill, 
Morrow, 

Neal, 

Neece, 

O’ Ferrall, 

O’ Hara, 
O'Neill, John J. 
Owen, 

Payson, 

Peel, 


upon the engrossment and third reading of the 


t was decided in t 


Perkins, 
Perry, 
Peters, 
Plumb, 
Price, 
Reagan, 
Reid, James W. 
Reese, 
Richardson, 
Riggs, 

Robertson, 
Rogers, 

Ryan, 

Sayers, 

Tillman, 

Seney, 

Sessions, 
Singleton, 
Skinner, 

Snyder, 

Springer, 

Stewart, Charles 
St. Martin, 

Stone, Wm. J., Mo 
Symes, 
Tarsney, 
Taulbee, 
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- John M Wade Ww ] n, W 
Zach Warner, A. J Wheeler W ood 
morton. Warner, W n White, Alex. C, Worth . 
Weaver, A ; Wilkins l 
raton, Weaver, B. Wise j \ 
Democrats, 96; Repul ans, 30. } \ \ 
Those who voted in the negative are— ; 
Adams,George E,. Dibble, Ho}; Ra , 
Allen, Charles H Dingley James, i i 
Anderson, Chas.M Dorsey, Johnson, Fx vk A. I ¥ 
Arnot, Doughe Kete I, I | fe t 1 
Atkinson, Dowdney, la Follette, I h weoft und : iD 
Baker Dunham, Saw ; ; I 
; e The Wii ) l re" = 
Barbour, Kden, I r 
Bayne, Ely, y scra } as ¢ Lust I 4 } i al 
Beach Ermentrout, ——- | thro yon i {nd I ce W pie 
Belin Evans, Shaw : ; “shes a 
Bingham, Everhart, Smalls ( s y e ( ss civ i 
Blanchard, Farquhar, n Sow the good fai the maint ed ’ ‘ 
Bliss, Felton, spoone! all times. Oy ms t ! | this 1 \ 
Biount, Findlay, y , oe s eS el oh 
Bound, Fisher “4 ov | US / . 
Boutelle, Fleeger McAdoo, lation ¢ mus to { tht ess il 
Eovle, Fora McComas, rect 1 fail 
Breckinridge,WCP Fuller McCreary, a W. W ; ; ; atl 
Browne,Thomas M. Gallinger, McKenna, I oo ‘ } g § ‘ cl} ‘ 
Brown, William W, Gay McKinley problem now seeking s DD I 1 t I I 
Buchanan, Gedd Merriam, la é s not ad lint ertion « t 
Bunnell, Git rles H. Millard, : ee ed ; ainll ‘ 
Burleigh, Gilfi Milliken, i 1 ) is denu on eotil I 1 t 
rows, Gl! Mitchel] . . y ‘ ( n ng suvst I il b ) \ I ] ip in 
terworth, Gre« rtS Moffatt, Taylor, Ez k w and understand ist what , { 
Campbell, Grosvenor, Morgan, Thomas, Orm I a : P - i 
Cam pbel >. Grout Morrison, rPhompson ment to take Dy the pending Db : 
Cam pbel Guenther, Muller, Pucker Gentlemen who oppo the b [ ju t 1 
Cannon, Hall, Murphy, T irne cussion the 1 aseole taki the lands f I 2 
Catchings Harmer, Norwood, Viel ram ; : : , 
Cole, Haynes, Oates, Wadswo! gentiemen have gon is to d¢ e ll t 
Collins Hemphill, O'Donnell, Wait and theft upon thes n tribe 
Conger Henderson, D. B O' Neill, Charles Wakefield i . atron wegen 4 . } S wad ‘ tl¢ 
5 : . esse . . 7 J iring ( ng ruage |! Lv ind pa 
Cooper Henderson, John S. Osborne, Ward, James H,. ; 7 ‘ f -_ 
Cox Hepburn, Outhwaite. Web and not hing to range myse¢ Ww t advo ' ‘ Le re t 
Crain Herbert Parker, Wes Pr ild be so classified, I aga « mined the | I i ] int 
Cutcheon Hewitt Payne White, M ] it of the hist vy of former I slation bv tl Govern it reva n 
Davenport, Hiestand Phelps Whiting ; 4 Ty a . e2 5 t 
Davidson, Alex.C. Hires, Pindar, Willis its reiations with india sand of t ( 3 ( 
Davids H.M. Hitt Pulitzer Wi of form 1 existing treaties, and if there is a syllabl bill t 
Davis Holme Rand pote ; siteios denen of these e] 
= a rats 70, Repub cans or a eI is O i rata 1. ] ha e fa d 4 ! ) 
OSs not VOlLIng are 
ss . I x pre isio t bill no ls or t ) 
Adams, John J. Dargan, Libb St« of Ky ; ; = : : : ¢ } - ae 
Aiken Gibson, Eustace Mills, Taylor. Ike H I in trib i Ly l ‘ or p ‘ 
Allen, John M Hayden, Negley Tho sg. J I S luded I"¢ } } s such tr - ¢ r 
Bra Hiscock, Nelson, rownshend j , j wit 4 + 4 ‘ 
Brown, Charles E. Hudd, Pettibone, Van Schaic oe : ie : oa 
Buck Hutton, Pidcock, Ward, Thomas B agian Cal uisturved a Tigt /OSSESS1ON OF O va ( 
Campbell, Jacob M. Jackson, Pirce, Winans, land in the proposed Territor ept by his con 
aswell Jones, James T. tice, ’ : Toot ¢ hill a > ler this ‘ ‘ 
Caswell, yones, James T Le ihe only efiect th | can have and the only thing it proposes t 
Compton, Kelley, Sadler, th ‘ oa ‘ * the Ind 2 . : : 
a ate ae ie ek he consent of the Indians first voluntarily given by the 
So the House refused to order the said bill to be engrossed and read thethird | eee ee ; — _ : RE 
time to establish a government on it and extend the laws and Constitutio 
JAMES moved to reconsider the vote last taken, and also moved that the | of the United States over it with United States courts and machin 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table; which latter motion was agreed to of the Government to enf the laws 
It will be observed that in the vote to suspend coinage above given I will ask to have t! t three sect { f 
there were in favor of the substitute suspending coinage—Republicans | am correct in these statement 
51, Democrats 33. On the original bill providing for the free coinage They were read, and are as follo 
there were—Democrats 96, Republicans only 30. This latter vot : . : 
+ . . ° . . ‘ ‘ i U r ms GL i A 
was at that time a fair test of the sentiment and standing in the House I 
. . ° . : J ted I is ai le v 
and inthe country on the subject of free coinage, that is, at least three : : } : : . with 
. o “¢ . I ng mits, ¢ = 1 s icreol as matte xpressiy x 
to one in favor of the Democrats, or three Democrats to one Repub- | empted trom the operations of this act, to wit: Bounded t eat. 
lican in tavor of the free coinage of silver. State of Texas and the Territory of New Mexico; on the h the State 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the record thus made by the two parties it | S7'oTace anc’ Kansas; on the cast by the reservation pied 
; eh: 7 7 . an ‘ the Cherokee tribe of Indians east of the ninety-sixth meridian of west longitu 
sounds a little strange, this resolution in the Republican platform de- | aud by the Creek, Seminole. and Chickasaw reservatior ramet Gian a 
nouncing the present Administration for its attitude upon the silver | the Creek, Seminole, and Chickasaw reservations and by the State of Tex 
. ° . > mnprisine & tis known as the thlie dA Strip ‘ Dart « 
question. I can only express the hope that this resolution was offered varies hat is known as the ] a be aaa Bixip, and ali thas pa t 
: > * - . seals dian Territory not actually o piec yt fiv z t *, is l t 
in good faith and that there will be no backsliding on this question, | 4 tempor senniatiti 2S actin salen all iim Seaitnaerad Gitta < Seceia 
as there has been by our Republican friends on the tariff question. hat sin this act shall be construed to impair the rights of person or prop 
rty ipair any patent to or right of « ipancy of lands now pertaini: 
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Oklahoma as elsewhere in the United States: Provided, That nothing in thisact | reverting in case the tribe becomes exti i i 
; : f 3 : 2 S exti $s pate . 
shail be construed to interfere with the local governments of any of the Indian “1 er , 9 tinct, with this patent on record 
. | staring the purchaser in the face? 


tribes which may now be provided for by the laws and treaties of the United : : 
States, or which may exist in conformity thereto: Aud provided further, That i contend, and it ought not to be denied, that a sale of these lands 


the supreme courtof the Territory shall have jurisdiction and shall embrace all | by the tribe would be an abandonment, no matter if deeds of convey- 
causes of action, crimes, and offenses arising within the limits of the Territory a ‘ sae . y 
organized by this act; and all laws heretofore passed granting jurisdiction to | 4@C¢ have been made and recorded, for, as has been said in this debate, 
United cacoqsenn ste enid Teerhtory er repealed: but | the a ie can not ee —— a — the Gov- 
cases now pending sha ve prosecuted tothe ina Sposition thereinthe same | ernment of 1e title. i 1at can on xe done 1e law-ma in ower. 
on Sn O8t Raed Gee Seen Gee. And the law-making power in the very act that authorized the he 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Now, Iask, what becomes of these elegant plati- | ance of the patents put a condition upon them that prohibited the sale 
tudes in regard to ‘‘ robbery ’’ and *‘ bad faith’’ on the part of the Gov- | of the fee. And our courts never have decided that the Indian tribes 
ernment of the United States toward the Indians? Where is the foun- | can conveya fee-simple title to lands as against the United States. On 
dation fortruthin them? Is this question to be argued in the House of | the contrary, have decided the reverse. 
Representatives of the United States upon denunciation and not upon How can gentlemen assert that there is no Indian patent and white 
logic, or upon law, or upon history? Invective is a sort of scalping- | man’s patent, when the very patent exhibited to us refutes the decla- 
knife, which may be used in skillfal hands with effect upon uninformed | ration? No white man’s patent contains those conditions. 
and unreflecting people, but grave questions of national policy it would Why, if the doctrine contended for by the opponents of this bill were 
seem ought to be entitled to a calm consideration in the light of his- | true, and these Indian tribes have the absolute fee-simple title to these 
tory, of the law, written and unwritten, and of judicial decisions. Gen- | lands and can sell without condition. and the United States Govern- 
tlemen of prefound learning, great legal attainments, and high moral | ment has no right to enter the borders of that Territory, these tribes 
standing have framed and reported into this House the bill to establish | being as they are, so far as their persons are concerned, free and inde- 
the Territory of Oklahoma. We must attribute to them an honest and | pendent nations, capable of levying war and concluding peace. They 
intelligent purpose. can sell their lands to Englishmea or Frenchmen, or to England or 
Three gentlemen of equal ability and learning and character of the | France for that matter if there is ‘‘no condition as to how they shall 
same committee have feltit their duty to support a different view, and | sell,’’ as declared by my colleague, and that Territory could be made 
have brought into this House for our consideration an adverse report, | a dependency of England or France. 
and are entitled to have accorded to them the same honest and intel- It is vigorously asserted in this discussion that the Government of 
ligent purpose. The majority of the committee in an elaborate report | the United States has no right to enter this Territory. That no Ameri- 
urge upon the House to pass into a Jaw House bill 10614, establishing a | can citizen has the right to enter there except by consent of the In- 
‘Territorial government over the Public Land Strip and so much of the | dians, and the fact that the Army is employed to keep our citizens out 
Indian Territory as is not actually occupied by the five civilized tribes. | of it is cited as conclusive that the State Department so construes the 
The gentlemen of the minority admit that such a government would | relations of this Government to the Indian Territory. 
be beneficial if it could be rightfully established, but deny the power Now, let us keep this tact in mind for a moment, and suppose one 
of the United States to create and maintain such a government with- | of the many tribes now there undertakes to purchase from each of the 
out first obtaining the consent of the Indian tribes that occupy the | other tribes until the one tribe shall own the whole Territory; then 
lands over which the Territorial government will extend. The only | that tribe undertakes to sell to England or France—they can sell and 
and sole question, therefore, is, has the United States Government now | give a good title ‘‘coupled with no condition as to how they shall sell,”’ 
the right to establish a Territorial government as proposed? If the | say these gentleman—at what point and by what right will the United 
Government has the right, it is admitted on all hands that it should be | States Government interfere? 
done. If it bas not the right, then it will be admitted that the Terri- When English citizens settle upon it and form their own government 
torial government ought not to be established. I hope the question is | and enact laws inimical to the laws of the United States, if any inter- 
capable of solution on information and argument. ference is proposed by this Government, they will cite these patents and 
The majority urge the pressing needs of a stable and civilized gov- | these treaties and the acts of the Administration and the debates in the 
ernment over that territory and the precedents of the Government of | American parliament and the vote on this bill, if it is voted down, to 
the United States in similar cases. prove that the Government of the United States had no shadow of title 
The minority insist that, whatever reasons may exist showing the | or domuin over these lands, but the Indians had the absolute fee and 
needs of such a government, the United States can not perform that | the absolute and exclusive control of this Territory, and have conveyed 
act without violating its obligations to the Indians, and therefore it is | all their rights, title, and privileges tous. What a fine opportunity 
not to be thought of, unless their consent be first obtained. All sides | this is for the Mormon community to buy out those Indians. 
admit the needs of a government, but dispute on the point whether con- These gentlemen will scoff at this picture, as they ought; but it is 
sent of the Indians is a condition-precedent. It is boldly asserted by | the legitimate result of their argument, and to scoff at the picture, the 
the opp nents of the bill, first, that the Indian tribes have and hold an | inevitable production of their logic, is to scoff at their own position, as 
absolute ‘‘ title in fee’’ to the lands in question, and can alienate them | they ought also to do. 
at will and without any condition as to how they shall sell; second, These gentlemen will answer, ‘‘ The United States Government will 
that by treaty stipulations the United States Government has put it | not permit that state of affairs,’’ to which I assent, unless the doctrine 
wholly out of its power to ever have or exercise any control over the | on which gentlemen base their opposition to this bill prevails. If it 
lands in question, and then proclaim that whoever do not concede these | does prevail, then I ask them upon their honor and legal reputation 
proclamations to be true, valid, and binding are thieves and robbers. | to point out the authority upon which the Government can interpose 
‘To sustain this bold position the gentlemen who oppose this measure | withoat infringing on the refined system of ethics they woul: sub- 
rely on patents issued to the Indian tribes in pursuance of treaties pre- | titute for the sturdy realities of human government. They can not 
viously made, stipulating that they should have the Indian Territory, | say that the Constitution and laws of the United States will furnish au- 
and varions important privileges to be connected with it, in considera- | thority, for they announce in this debate that neither one has any ex- 
tion that they release all claim they may have to lands on the east side | istence or vitality in the Indian Territory, and denounce with vehie- 
of the Mississippi River. mence, as trespassers and robbers, those who believe that the Govern- 
The opponents of the bill have selected the case of the Cherokee Na- | ment has not lostall right of domain over these lands, and want !y this 
tion as the strongest, and exhibit the patent ofthe Government grant- | bill to provide a government and a court to give body and expression 
ing a part of said lands to that nation. This patent, of date December | to the Constitution and laws in that locality. 
31, 1838, refers to the treaties with the Cherokees and closes with the The friends of this measure believe that the Constitution and the laws 
following condition expressed in the face of the patent: and the right of eminent domain have not been obliterated from any 
And subject also to the condition provided by the act of Congress of the 28th foot of land that the Government ever owned, nor ones will be until 
of May, 1839, referred to in the above recited third article, and which condition | it is ceded by regular legislation and treaty to some foreign power. 
is that the lands hereby granted shall revert to the United States if the said | And it is conceded that the United States had a complete title to these 
Crsreinne Fe SORE GHIIES OF RARER He aS. lands and control over them, and this contest is only whether the Gov- 
It is maintained that this patent is a grant in fee simple, giving the | ernment, by conveyance and treaty, has obliterated every vestige 0! 
Indians full power to sell, and without condition on how they shall sell; | such right. The opponents of this bill claim that it has, and place it 
and that they have as good a title as any other man who holds an acre | on two grounds, treaties and the patents. The patents of the | nited 
of land granted from the public domain, whatever may be the color ot | States to these Indian tribes conveying these lands are exhibited io 
his skin. triumph as conclusive against the whole bill. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
Will the gentlemen as lawyers assert before this House that if any | the same thing can be shown to exist as to all theother Territories—not 
man who holds a patent from the Government shall abandon his | issued to tribes, but to individuals—yet no one contends that such pat- 
land it will revert to the United States? It would not revert any- | ents give the control of the granted lands to those citizents to the exclu- 
where, but the title would remain in him and his heirs until divested | sion of the right of the United States to establish a government there. 
by legal means or by his own conveyance. He may abandon it for For the same reason the Union Pacificand Northern Pacific Railroad 
forty years and then come back and occupy it in defiance of the Gov- | Companies might claim that they had the exclusive control of their 
ernment, or he may convey it to any one, although he be thousands of | immense grants in localities where no local government had been es- 
miles away at the time, Wiil it be contended that the Cherokees can | tablished before the grant. ‘The citizens of States with patents and 
soll these lands, so as to defeat these conditions aud prevent them from | a long line of conveyances and a century of possession, and State sov 
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ereignty to back it, does not wipe out the right of the United States | location of the various Indian tribes without nging 
4 Government to establish courts, and administer the law, and togoupon | degree thei tus or relations to the Gove it t I 
i every man’s premises, and even into his house to execute Its } : his be y tted will vy 8s 1 t 
Even the State government itselfis subordinate tothe Un is M 
Government, and its officers must submit t 1é process of ; l f 1 Arkans vests ’ ( : 
and can not prevent the establishment of Ur ed States courts w »| Wi nD ‘ ; the itus of t } 
t ir borders. And yet we areasked to belie e—yea, con led } America in ) t en ¢ ! 1 ( 
pain of beingstigmatized ag evil-doers—to accept the doct: that tl capacity to 
Government has so legislated and acted that it has placed this Indixn | « ey tl 
ferritory aud the Indian tribes on a far higher basis th that of a Chiet tice M 
sovereigu State; that by its own acts it has so bartered with s piec e case thus (} e o6U 
of territory to which it once had an unquestioned title, and over which rhe pla fs in this caus 
it had the right of supreme control, thatthe United States Govern t | two grants, } oe  t * : 
may be spurned from its borders,and even toattempt toassert its presence |) ijone- and the s ; - 
by the establishment of a court is a criminal trespass deserving of the | of the United States 
severest condemnation; that therightof governing and the right of em the facts as stated 
nentdomain has been wiped out forever,and all this by ‘‘solemn patent,’’ Say the court further— 
as gentlemen please to call it. Howsolemn is a patent? It is not the | in the case agreed show the a f the chiefs who « ted t 
‘Sanjak sherif,’’ butsimply evidence of title, depending for its meaning | “"“* saiee tal . could i = . , { +4 yhepieces 
: . = . : ; pr ar tribes for whom these « sa W pos 
wholly on the law authorizing its issuance, It may be correct or it | jands they sold. Th auiry., there .e : 
may not. ‘The courts are full of cases to set them aside as null and | power of Indians to gi und of } ate viduals to rece ut 
pe . : : ; aad per ae ail Chien ; 
void. They are daily being canceled by the Department Ch ' stained in ot , 
hardly anything less solemn. I see nothing solemn about this patent Che conclusion reached on that question by the court, alter 
7 co } } 1 } ro > nm } by laa n ’ ried _ 1) , 
except the announcement that the President abolished and bartered | argument on hoth sides and an extended opit 1, 3 annou 
away the soverei of the United States over a part of its territory | Chief-Justice, Marshall, as follows 
by signing a patent; and that loses its solemnity when you come to That law which regulates and ought to regulate the relations 
: hinlk f conqueror and conquered was incap e to a peopie under such 
: think ol it. . . , rhe resort to some new and different rule, better ad ted to tne a 
; Chis patent conveys not more, but less than an ordinary patent; it 1ings, was unavoidab Every rule which can be suggested w 
i has conditions upon it. The Government does not yield the eminent | be attended with g iculty. However extravagant the pret 
5 . } ing the discovery of ar thabited country into cx iest m: I 
; domain by issuing patents to lands—nor the right to govern; on the | ‘ med very of 7 nhabited try in mane may . 
. 7 . pr ciple DAS « 1 aASSe ries im t mrs. l s the ane 1 ‘ ‘ Aras s&s s 
ft contrary, the acceptance of a patent and occupancy of land within tts | , ore ten beam aaceieedl aid te inder it: if the property o 
domain is itself consent by the purchaser that he issnbject tothe Govern- | of the community originates in becomes the law of tl L 
ment, its Constitution. and its laws, and that argument is worse than estioned. So, to 4 es th resp eee = ~ a a es 
: lian inhabitants are to be considered merely as occupants to be | 
untenable. As to the other ground, that the treaties, in pursuance o leed, while in peace, in possession of their lands i ; 
which these patents were issued, give them the scope of a title in fee, | of transferring the absolute title to others 
itis answered by the fact that the treaty-making power of this Govern Che opinion concludes 
2 ment has no power toconvey lam ing the Government, but r bestowing on thiss ‘ - sich w 
part of it. Only the law-making power can divest the Government of \ e { \ ‘ 1 l 4 1 
‘ title, ts ib r ; tv, the 
; . . . ¢ . tills do ut exh { ewh 1 can sust 
' A patent issued by the President without a law author s of ti tates: and t ‘ $ no er in the ju 
, as has frequently been done under misapprehension, is without for vas rendered against tl in the district court of I Judg 
A patent issued by the President and approved by the Senate would | W't! Costs 
be equally so. It must be done by authority of enactment of both Che court in a lenethy and learned and exha opin 
Houses, signed by the President, reported back, and enrolled. it was | other cases and the history of the country from the earlies 
not even necessary for the patents to issue at all in thiscase. The | reviewed, and in concluding upon that feature of the case, 
so-called treaties were really not treaties, but simply agreements a ica: Altias Tale treatin: Cee Daihen enmn micetioindl. tow lontetie 
cepting a change of lands authorized by act of Congress of May “8 it there is no case, so fur as we ar iformed, of a judicial de 
f 1830 ( United States Statutes, 4, page 412), and which the patent 1 rs | favor 
Z i . : riif Cc of Troeticee a ] i r le re ot ny sneh 
4 to and recites and, which the President was authorized to make; and And if Chief-Justice Marshall did not know of any i 
if these supposed treaties undertook to confer more on the Indians or | iS pretty safe to say none existed , 
take more trom the Government than the law authorized they wer So that, as against the Government of the United States 
void to that extent, no matter what phraseology they used can have no title that the Government can not abrogate at 
The statute authorizes the President to exchange with the Indians | 2nd gentlemen are mistaken in the law. 
» at . . . + ; y o co 528 " 1e fol] 
lands on the west of the Mississippi for their lands east of the Missi rhe court, in that same decision (page 586), use the fol 
% sippi. guage: 
i Section 3 of that law, out of which the so called treaties and the The United States, then, have unequivocally acceded to that 5 
patents grew, is as follows: rule by which its civilized inhabitants now hold this country 
. ¢ ¢ x as all others have maintained, that discovery gave an exclusive 
And be it further enacted, That in the making of any exchange or exchanges | guish the Indian title of occupancy, either by purchase or by 
it shall and may be lawful for the President solemnly to as« the tribe or na gave also a t to such a degree of sovereignty as the circums 
tion with which the exchange is made that the United States wiil forever s¢ people would allow them to exercise 
a cure and guaranty to them, and their heirs and successors, the country so ex Che power now possessed by the Government of the United St 
" changed with them; and if they prefer it, that the United States cause a | landsresided,while we were colonies, in the crown or its grantees 
bs patent or grant to be made and executed to them for the sa P id of the titles given by either has never been questioned in our courts 
bo ways, That such lands shail revert tothe United States Governn t if thelr exercised uniformly over territory in possession of the Indians. ‘I 
as dians become extinct or abandon the same. of this power must negative the existence of a right which ma 
3 The patent was only to issue if the Indians preferred it. It was no | “#4 control it. 
part of the title. Whatever title they had was as good without the | rhe court proceed 
patent as with it, and many corporations and individuals reiuse to An absolute title to lands can not exist at the same time ind 
} : . r liffe rovernme 8 d absolut ‘ 
take out patents when they have grants of lands. ite further | © _— ‘cl tg aoe a ? and ¢ ae Eee 
is - ; » title which excludes all others not « » with i . 
4 ol provides— recognize the absolute title of the Crown, subject o ytot I 
That it shall and may be lawful for the President to have the sume superin- ecupancy,and recognize the absolute title of the ‘ mn to ex 
tendence and care over any tribe or nation in the country to w i they right Phis is incompatible with an absolut t 
remove, as contemplated by this act, that he is now authorized to have over 


( | This has bee : condition of the public iands in thi 
them at their present place of residence This ha een the ex mae or ae pe ia : 


; ; eae since the establishment of the Governme ind of e] 
it will be seen that the whole scope of this statute was simply to ernment before that The title of the Indians has been ur 
authorize the President to remove these Indians, with their consen! v ‘thout e nas pti te ld he 0 2 CO it i d t ne State D part 
and place them on the public lands on the west side in pre¢ y th Che Supre ant Cine? and the | NO! ibe - ; id ffer as t 
same attitude and condition towards the United States Government that | tf the law vere otherw and t e doctr 1e of th opponer 
they occupied on the east side of the Mississippi, an neither t t by: ] ig pander the United State a eve m3 itle ¢ 5 the a 
nor patent could do more. This formal part of the grant must follow nail side of the Missies sel Sevan for | I had . he 
the law, and did follow it, and expressed on its face the proviso cor that co aaened than the United St ir . h . t wer Ind a le ri 
tained in the law limiting the grant to the right of occupancy wit an atennie te taliiae must ten died olen af andl at ‘d oy 

the power to sell the fee. The gentleman from Georgia { Mr. BARN} not oan r title oP ao ae 
claims that the Cherokee Nation has the strongest case against the b On this nolut the Supreme Court say, after r ting th 


and they present the Cherokee patent which contains the proviso pro 
hibitivg a sale of the fee, and refer to the treaty wi'h that nation 

It would seem useless to argue further that the only effect this law 
had and the only thing that was intended was simply to change the | 


tween France and Engiand concerning their American 


lOLLOWS: 


These conflicting claims produced a | 
nated by conquest of the whole country east of the M 
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In the treaty of 1763 France ceded and guarantied to Great Britain all Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, and Canada, with their dependencies, and it wasagreed that 
the boundaries between the territories of the two nations in Americashould be 
irrevocably fixed bya line drawn from the source of the Mississippi through the 
middle of that river and the lakes to the sea. This treaty expressly cedes, and 
has always been understood to cede, the whole country on the English side of 
the dividing line between the two nations, although a great and valuable part 
of it was occupied by Indians. Great Britain, on her part, ceded all her pre- 
tension to the country west of the Mississippi River. 

By the twentieth article of the same treaty Spain ceded Florida to Great 

sritain, Great part of this territory was also in possession ofthe Indians. About 
the same time France by recent treaty ceded Louisiana to Spain. Afterward 
Spain retroceded it to France. Atthe time, both of its cession and retrocession, 
it was occupied chiefly by Indians, 

Thus all the nations of Europe who have acquired territory on this conti- 
nent have asserted in themselves, and have recognized in others, the exclusive 
right of the discoverer tc appropriate the lands occupied by the Indians, 





The court then, after citing these historical facts, say: 
Ilave the American States rejected or adopted this principle ? 


Then the court answer the question in this language: 

It has nover been doubted that either the United States or the several States 
had a cleartitle to all the lands within the boundary lines described in the treaty 
that closed the Revolutionary warsubject only to the Indian right of occupancy, 
and that the exclusive power to extinguish that right was vested in that govern- 
ment which might constitutionally exercise it. 

Had Chief-Justice Marshall lived until now he would have learned 
for the first time that is now doubted, and the measure that advocates 
it denounced on the floor of Congress as legalized robbery. 

The Supreme Court in the same case refers to the history of Virginia 
in relation to possessions now known as the State of Kentucky in this 
language: 

In pursuance of the same ideaVirginia proceeded at the same session (1779) to 
open her land office for the sale ofthat country which now constitutes Kentucky— 
a country every acre of which was then claimed and possessed by Indians, who 
maintained their title with as much persevering courage as was ever manifested 
by any people. 

It was after summing up all these historical facts and many more, as 
well as from decisions of the courts, that the Supreme Court announced 
the comprehensive paragraph that I have quoted: 

The United States then have unequivocally acceded to that great and broad 
rule by which its civilized inhabitants now hold this country. They hold and 
assert in themselves the title by which it was acquired. 

” we * © - ~ ~ 
This is inconsistent with an absolute and complete title in the Indians. 


I have shown that the statute of May 28, 1830, simply authorizes a 
change of place without changing the status of these tribes, and thatall 
former treaties changing location was nothing more, the treaty-making 
power having to confer title. The treaties recognize that fact. They 
all commence that ‘‘ the United States agree to possess the Indians ”’ of 
certain lands—not to convey. That this was a new doctrine and a de- 
parture from the rules that public sentiment of the civilized nations of 
the world had adopted as to conquered countries and was peculiar to 
this country is admitted, but it was a necessity growing out of the pe- 
culiar circumstances attending the settlement of this country, which 
had not existed before. so far as history declares. And I prefer to quote 
the language of our Supreme Court—far more expressive than I can 
formulate, and has the force of authority. The court on this subject 
say: 

The title by conquest is acquired and maintained by force. The conqueror 
»rescribes its limits. Humanity, however, acting on public opinion, has estab- 
fished as a general rule that the conquered shall not be wantonly oppressed, and 
that their condition shall remain as eligible as is compatible with the objects of the 
conquest. Most usually they are incorporated with the victorious nation and be- 


come citizens of the government with which they are connected, and they make 


one people. 
a - * * * * 


When the conquest is complete and the conquered inhabitants can be blended 
with the conquerors or safely governed asa distinct people public opinion, which 
not even the conqueror can disregard, imposes these restraints upon him, and 
he can not neglect them without injury to his fame and hazard to his honor. 


But— 

Say the court— 
the tribes of Indians inhabiting this country were fierce savages, whose occu- 
pation was war, and whose subsistence was drawn chiefly from the forest. To 
leave them in possession of their country was to leave the country a wilderness ; 
to govern them as a distinct people was impossible, because they were as brave 
and high-spirited as they were fierce, and ever ready to repel by arms any 
attempt on theirindependence. What were the inevitable consequences of this 
state of things? The Europeans were under the necessity either of abandon- 
ing the country and relinquishing their pompous claims to it or of enforcing 
those claims by the sword, and by the adoption of principles adapted to the 
condition of a people with whom it was impossible to mix, and who could not 
be governed as a distinct society, or of remaining in their neighborhood and 
exposing themselves and their families to perpetual hazard of being massacred. 


Here is an epitome of the historical facts attending the peculiar con- 
ditions attending the proximity of these inimical races collected and 
interpreted by the highest tribunal in the land, with perhaps the most 
profound jurist this country has ever produced as its mouth-piece, and 
propounds toitself the inquiry, What were the inevitable consequences 
of this state of things? 

Had the gentlemen who oppose this bill been there they would have 
had no difficulty in determining. The answer would have been prompt 
and loud and clear, ‘‘Go back to Europe, you robbers and thieves, and 
let these people alone. They have an indisputable title to these lands, 


and the command is, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ”’ 
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The Supreme Court goes on to say, however: 


The Jaw which regulates and ought to regulate in general the relations be- 
tween the conqueror and conquered was incapable of application to a people 
under such circumstances. The resort to some new and different rule better 
adapted to the actual state of things was unavoidable. 

Why unavoidable, let us ask of the Supreme Court? They could 
have returned to Europe when they failed to make peace with the In- 
dians, who were making war of extermination upon the Massachusetts 
Bay people and the Virginia and Carolina settlements. 

The white race had no pretense of title except what the demands of 
civilization warranted, while the Indians held by undisputed occu- 
pation that had come down out of the ages from an antiquity which 
the light of the present age has failed to discover. The voice that 
claimed to be of superior humanity goes out from these Halls, back 
along the brilliant pathway of our history for two centuries, with the 
inguiry, ‘‘ Why not get the consent of Indians, you robbers, before you 
presume to take lands from these people to which they have an un- 
doubted title? You can not establish your government first and vet 
consent afterwards. That is robbery.’’ The Supreme Court of the 
United States, through its illustrious mouth-piece, Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, gives as the reason that consent was not obtained (8 Wheaton, 
page 588): 

But the tribes of Indians inhabiting this country twere fierce savages, whose 
occupation was war and whose subsistence was drawn chiefly from the forest. 
To leave them in possession of their country was toleave the country a wilder- 
ness, To govern them as a distinct people was impossible. They were there- 
fore, under the necessity, of either abandoning the country or enforcing their 
claims with the sword. 

Then and there was the momentous crisis of the present civilization. 
Which should they do? Retire from off these shores before these fierce 
and bloody natives of the soil, or advance over them? 

We were not there, and they had to decide for themselves. The 
Plymouth Fathers, with the Bible in one hand and musket in the 
other, then and there made proclamation: ‘‘On this rock we build 
this civilization, and the gates of hell, nor the British, nor the savages 
shall not prevail against it.’’ The echo came back to them in the 
deep tones of the Huguenot and the daring voice of Cavalier, and ‘‘for- 
ward ’’ went along the line from Maine to Georgia. 

This giant race, this superb governmental structure where Liberty 
dwells, the stupendous achievements of this civilization, are the result. 

I know that all along this march there were multitudes of men with 
good intentions, who stood on the hilltops and high on the mountains 
proclaiming that conquest was wrong. I leave history to answer 
whether God’s blessing or His curse has followed them, showing to 
the world whether their actions were righteous or criminal. 

Mr. COBB. Does the gentleman mean to say that the true intent 
and meaning of this bill is to take these lands, treaty or no treaty, ani 
that this is right? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I have been very unfortunate in my utterances 
if the gentleman has not understood the position I have taken on that 
point. ‘The phrase ‘‘ Take these lands’ is not applicable to the pro- 
visions of this bill. If I understand its scope and effect, it proposes 
simply to establish a government over the Territory of Oklahoma, 1 
government that will disturb nobody, but compel every one to obey 
the Constitution and lawsof the United States. In plain terms, it pro- 
vides that the Indians shall not be disturbed in the ownership or pos- 
session of their lands without their consent. 

They and their descendants can occupy these lands forever if they de- 
sire. All that they are asked to do is simply to allow civilization ani 
law to come among them, and that a civilized form of government, ac- 
companied by courts to determine the rights of citizens, be established 
in that Territory. 

It is begging the question to talk about taking the Jands and estal)- 
lishing a ‘Territory. 

Mr. COBB. I understand the gentleman from Mississippi to say 
that on account of the superiority of the white man the Indian mu-' 
not stand in his way. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Ido not put it that broad; but would you 1 
quire me, before I shall consent to what I believe to be proper legis|:- 
tion, that I shall reverse the history for centuries of the relations be- 
tween the white race and the Indian tribes occupying this country’ 
What I do say is that civilization is right and has a right to be here; 
it has a right to cover the territory of the United States; the In- 
dians have not the right to prohibit it; and that has been the batt! 
between the white and red races for three hundred years, and as lon. 
as the white race carries the banner of civilization and Christianity ani! 
the red man undertakes to prohibit that progress he should not stan! 
in the way, but should join in with civilization and advance with | 
and let heathenism disappear from this land. Ido not want the Indian 
to disappear, and hence I favor this bill. I want the savage to disa)- 
pear by being transformed into a civilized man; if that can be accon 
plished by any means, it certainly can not be accomplished by t) 
present policy of the Government, for after the honest, earnest, a! 
persistent efforts of men devoted to the service of God, and the expen«'- 
tureof millions of money and many lives of good men, acentury 0! 121'- 
ure stares us in the face. This talk about the cultivation and intel.:- 
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my colleague [Mr. Hooker] said they did. When some man hap- 
pened to trespass with a plow a little over the line what did they 
do? Seek redress as civilized people seek it? No, they commenced 
to kill; they engaged in ‘‘ terrible war,’’ as it was well characterized, 
and all their wars are terrible. Any war is terrible, whatever the scale 
upon which it is carried on, when women, children, and non-combat- 
ants fall alike victims to the scalping knife and tomahawk. This bill 
is intended to sustain and advance civilization, and at the same time 
restrain the savage nature of these people by the firm and strong but 
kind and humane hand of the law, and is in the spirit of the highest 
patriotism, philanthropy, and justice. 

As [havesaid,if we had had such legislation as this Springer bill twenty 
years ago we would have been saved many bloody wars and the loss of 
much valuable lifeand property. Then these Indians would have had 
their lands distributed to them in severalty. They would have been 
established in communities subject to the law and where the marshal 
could reach them. My colleague bas said what is true, that civilization 
has driven the Indians from the East to the West, and they find now 
advancing civilization contronts them moving from the West to the East. 
I ask, is civilization right or wrong? If it is right, why should we stop 
its advance? [ Applause. ] 

Let these people submit to the laws. Is civilization so obnoxious 
to them they can not afford to embrace it or to tolerate it in their | 
Territory? Has the United States Government put itself in the atti- 
tude that it must employ its army to beat back the civilization of the | 
fathers and of this age, that it may not disturb the royal ease and 
luxury of the chiefs and head men and agents, many of them half- 
breeds, who spend the millions farnished for the tribes which the com- 
mon Indians never see, but are simply vassals to the chiefs, while their 
women are as mere beasts of burden? Isit wonderful that their chiefs 
resist the approach of civilization, for if the Indians should become 
civilized and the masses become free and own lands in severalty, and 
live under the United States Government, their chiefs could no longer 
lord it over them and could no longer embezzle their funds. Give us 
the heathen for our inheritance, they say by their action. 

Gentlemen say that the Poles were permitted to die with arms in 
their hands, and in the next sentence say these Indians are the wards 
of the nation. Therefore the logic of the two sentences is that we must 
take care of these tribes and feed them and clothe them as we do, and 
take the money out of the pockets of our own peopleto doit. Weal 
low our agents to sell them arms and then we must not extend the 
laws and government of the United States over them, but let them 
fight us when they please, and after they kill a good many of our citi- 
zens and women and children send our Army to kill a number of them, 
and then make a tre aty of peace and go on feeding them again. We 
tried the gentlemen’s Polish doctrine withthe Modocs. The ideastrikes 
me with horror. If they are wards, treat them kindly, but control 
them, and with law and not the bayonet. 

Gentlemen say the Government traded to these wards lands on the 
west side of the Mississippi for lands on the east side worth far more. 
Who made the trade, let me ask, by which the Government swindled 
its own wards? Not those States that surround the Indian Territory, 
for they were not in existence when the treaty was made. I will tell 
you who did it—the States east of the Mississippi River. They 
forced it on the Government and drove the Indians out, if any driving 
was done. 

The English of it all is, Mr. Chairman, when you come to review the 
whole scope of the argument of the opponents of this bill, that the 
States of this Union in the East and South, by their representatives in 
the Congress, being in full control of the Federal Government, usec! it 
as a means of removing these Indians—driving them, say these gentle- 
men—out of the States, far away from the benign influences of our civ- 
ilization. It was these States, I say; for the very treaty that stipu- 
lates about their going recites in the preamble as a reason for going 
that the Indians wanted té get away from the difficulties with theState 
governments. What next did we do—these Eastern and Southern 
States, comprising nearly the whole Governmentthen? Why, we made 
proclamation to the world of our vast, fertile, unoccupied domain, and 
invited the oppressed of all lands to our shores. Finally we oifered a 
farm of 160 acres to every man who would go West. 

When these settlements approached the masses of heathenism that 
we had dumped down in the wilderness out of reach of our holy nostrils, 
with savage yell they sallied out upon civilization. And when the peo- 
ple of our own blood, tired of seeing their women and children massacred 
and their property spirited away, and not desiring the extermination 
of the race, ask for the restraining influences of our most beneficent 
Government to be extended for the protection of both races and to pre- 
vent farther bloodshed, we wave our sanctitied fists in the face of our 
Western kinsmen and with solemn voice proclaim, ‘‘ Keep your unhal- 
lowed government off those lands that we traded to the Indians and 
got twice their value; we swindled them as much as good conscience 
will allow, you robbers.’’ If this whole argument is to be sustained 
by the decalogue the eighth speech should be aménded so as to read 
“Thou shalt not steal; but if peradventure ye do, or in exchanging 
with the heathen round about you you get from them two talents and 
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give unto them one, see thou to it that that one be not touched by the 
uncircumcised,’ 


I do not believe at this late hour, Mr. Chairman, when the people 


of the East and the people of the South, have gotten rid of these In- 
dians, we ought to say, in a gort of death-bed repentance on our part, 

after we have pushed them oh you of the West, we will make you tak: 
care of them in the best way you can. We got rid of them in what- 
ever way we pleased and now we propose to say to the people of the 


West, vou shall endure them as best you may. \enanane and ap- 
plause, | 
Mr. COBB. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to this 


point—— 


Mr.STOCKDALE. I have only ten minutes left, and I have yielded 
five to the gentleman already; I hope, therefore, he will excuse me. 
Mr. Chairman, I accept the golden rule as the arbiter of this issue 


as* heartily as it has been proffered by the other side. I would put 


myself in the Indians’ place, and then embrace it with alacrity. | 
would speak then to my people as in the presence of the Great Spirit, 
** Let us come olf the war-path, let our camp-fires die out, and all the 
nations of red men meet the Great Father and say to him, ‘ We are not 
cowards, we are brave, we have fought your race for more than a thou- 
sand moons while all other nations have flocked to it, You ride upon 
the sea, you sweep through the mountains in palaces, you talk with the 
lightning, your people pray and the clouds shower down plenty upon 
the land, and peace comes to your people and they give the right hand 
in friendship without fear. Your civilization is high like the heavens. 
Your religion must be the breath of the Great Spirit. Treat us as you 
would have us treat you were we enlightened and youindarkness. We 
see all other nations inhale strength trom your civilization. Even the 
lowly African, who but yesterday was freed from a bondage of two cent- 
uries, vitalized by it lives among the white race under thesame laws,and 
rising in the scale of humanity and increasing iu numbers, while we, 
brave and ambitious, surrounded and ingulfed by this great civilization, 


a grander life. We have learned the art of war from civilization; now 
let us learn peace and prosperity and save our race from extinction. 
You have fed and clothed us and brought us schools, Let your Goy- 
ernment extend over our land; let us participate in it and feel its pres- 
ence. Let us have Sunday and hear the great bells ring, and when 
the Great Spirit sends blessings on the pale-faced race they will descend 
on the red men, too.’ ”’ 

And, Mr. Chairman, when they rise to the appreciation of the new 
life they will have the right to chide us for not sooner rescuing them 
trom darkness, if indeed they are the nation’s wards. I do not be- 


government and the reign of law. 


people are sturdy and daring, and are marching westward with daunt- 


dians, better than we, who drove them from us? 
This Government has a surveillance over them now far less human¢ 


white people, and this bill provides that remedy. 


vance of American civilization and the decadence of the Indian races 
It represents it as that mighty cavalcade has always advanced 


the wilderness, the temple of his fathers, melt away before ciyi!! 
life that he can not understand nor resist. 


as the discoverer of America; the other, on the opposite buttress 
white and red races for possession of this country in the early set! 
giant pioneer who holds the writhing Indian in his powertul grasp v wit 
out seeming desire to kill, indicates to me that deep in the artist's 


was the conception of the higher sentiment of a later era, indicating t tl 
this wild race should be grasped and held in the powerful and firm gra 


terpretation. The Springer bill is anem 0 ‘imentof that senti 
fhe same story is eloquently told by the ware! 


are about to go down in darkness and oblivion from amidst this halo of 


lieve the Indians will be contaminated or injured by the presence of 
Civilization is buoyant and strong, but not harsh. The Western 


less will, but they are humane and generous. Twenty thousand of 
| them in this territory now. 

Why can we not trust these brave and magnanimous Western peo- 
ple, moved by their own generous impulses, to deal fairly by the In- 


than a government. ‘The tribes; many of them, can not leave their 
reservations without leave from the Indianagent. If they do, mischief 
s suspected and troops drive them back. I say let the law go there 
and protect those who are peaceable, and w’).n these bands of maraud- 
ers go out and kill in cold blood, let them be tried and condemned like 


There is a volume of history, Mr. Chairman, within reach of our eyes 
as we approach and enter this Capitol building, which is said to chal- 
lenge the world in grandeur of structure and imposing beauty. The 
marble group of statuary in the east gable of the portico of the Senate 
extension, said to have cost $50,000, shows in one view a great volume 
of history new tothe world and not yet finished. We may be writing 
now on its last chapter if this bill be defeated. It represents the ac- 


the 


Pioneer first, Americanism follows, next War, and following him tic 
Arts and Sciences. The stalwart Indian sorrowfully recedes as he sees 

The marble groups at the main entrance represent, the one, Colum)us 
history avers, was intended to represent a death-struggle between | he 


mentof it; but the attitude of the figures, the unruffled face of the almo-t 


ot the law, which should never be relaxed: at Loco it is not a strain d 
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in paintings and frescoes within the building. These were erected 
the American Congresses as objective lessons for the people, illustrat 
ing the history of Americanism. Streams of visitors from all parts of 
the country and of the world daily examine and admire them. Is 
all an eloquent lie, or if trathful is it a magnificent portrayal of a cen 
tury of crime against the Indians, against God’s creatures, written o1 
the frontlet of American civilization and thus shamelessly paraded 
fore the world and interpreted robbery and larceny by out 

sent? Is the glory otf our ancestry a sham after all? Shall our own 
hands blacken their fame? 

These groups and paintings suggest to the mind of the student of his- 
tory to look for another character in connection with the settlement o! 
America. 

His gaze goes westward over the heads of the scholars and orators | 
and statesmen that have made Kentucky famous in her accomplished | 
civilization. His gaze is over the heads of the Breckinridges, the Crit- | 
tendens, the Guthries, and McCrearys, even past the towering form of 
Great Harry of the West, and descries standing out against the sky, 
grandly and alone, in the horizon of civilization, the supurb figure of 
Daniel Boone, the greatest of all pioneers, and the bravest of all Amer- 
icans. He, too, is represented as in terrible life-and-death struggle 
with Indians. The mind asks itself, why did this marvelous man go | 
beyond the mountains? By what right did he trample the soil and 
utter the English tongue in the forests of the dark and bloody ground ? 
The answer must be that he had no right, no shadow of right, except 
the divine, right to blaze the way for civilization and Christianity into 
the domains of darknessand heathenism. And according to this latter 
day gospel he, too, must be classed with the robbers, for if to advance 
civilization and extend the benign influences of the American system 
of government over territory where Indians inhabit is robbery, then 
Daniel Boone was the boldest robber known to history. And the gen- 
tlemen whose duty it is made to show visitors through the Capitol 
should be instructed to point out the staute of Daniel Boone as the great 
American Indian-land robber. 

The missionaries who followed him to attempt the conversion of the 
Indians were subjects of criticism because they did not instead point 
the finger of warning at his massive brow and say: ‘* Daniel Boone, 
thou shalt not steal; and get thee hence from these lands.’’ It should be 
written in black lines across the brow of Columbus, for he, for the same 
reason, was the champion robber of the world. He came across the 
wide waters and in the name of his king took possession of a continent 
inhabited by people whose title seemed to come from an antiquity as 
oldastime. The Pilgrim fathers should have an appendix to their his 
tory, that the youth of the land shall no longer be deceived, but know | 
they were not Christians and patriots, but freebooters and robbers. 

With the same finger they might point to the historical statue of Will- 
iam Penn. Ah, you say, he purchased the land from the Indians. | 
So he did, according to the Anglo-Saxon way of acquiring territory; he 
takes it. William Penn first took the territory which became Pennsy1- 
vania, and then bought parts of it—bought it for prices that made the 
negotiations a travesty on the name of purchase and sale. 

I know history gives Penn great credit for purchasing that territory. 
It was a purchase in name after he was in full possession under acharter | 
from the English Crown. It was a negotiation by Penn prompted by | 
those noble traits of humanity for which he was so celebrated, to avert 
an Indian war, but does any man out of the lunatic asylum think 
Penn intended or contemplated for 2 moment to give up Pennsylvania 
if the Indians shouid refuse to sell. He could have quieted his con- 
science by giving up the land; he did not think of it; that was not in 
theprogramme. He wasagreatand grand man. He isa glorious charac- | 
ter in history, to which generations yet to be born will look back with | 
admiration and utter praises; but he wasa true Englishman. They | 
always get possession first and then negotiate. 

The student of history looks with amazement over the great drama | 
of human life, back as far asthe light of revealed history shows the way | 
to where the dynasty of the Pharaohs exposed to view the declining | 
glory of what must have been a great race witha high civilization which 
dwelt around the Pyramids, and from then unti! now civilization has | 
moved westward, alternately falling into the shadows and rising in 
dazzling glory. Every time it rose it created for it-elf a new race and 
a new language. First the Egyptian, then Hebrew, Greek, Roman, 
and now the Anglo-Saxon race and the English tongue, and _ stil] 
‘westward the course of empire takes its way.”’ 

When it appeared on the Atlantic shores of this continent it soon 
transpired that the new race was repellent to the native fierce and 
savage tribes, and the seeming hopeless conflict commenced. No human 
courage could lave faced the prospect. It was the vanguard of the 
column that started at the pyramids, beyond the horizon of hist 
westward on the march of destiny. Civilization was born not to d 
Like the eternal motion of the ocean, it can not be at rest. It m 
advance or recede. It is in obedience to no command, but moves by 
owninnate power. Thenameless force by which the present civilizat 
moves was put in motion when the breath of life was breathed int 
the Anglo-Saxon race. It grew strong amid impending terrors and 
extended far along the Atlantic coast. As the succeeding generations | 
were born and grew to manhood on the soil and in the atmosphere of th i 





| of the race forced a passage through the bowels of the rocky ran 


| see these people go surely to extinction, and content our consciences 



























New World a distinct Americanism pervaded the communities rh 
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s the breath of God, Inparted ) 300 
mortality, and in royal dain a 1 { 
death, with eagle eye upon the goal, m 1 t 
westward and still in motion, these unexampled i 
ensign of war to the banners of peace and Ch I 

Chey walked over the mountains, and the great v 
laughed back into the face of civi tion t sv onward t 
monarch mountain range of the West, bearing the ensignsof Jeh 
for civilization isof God. It bent its earsouthward and heard th 
ofa high-spirited people struggling to sever their ¢ lection ¥ 
sluggish and defective government; took toitsembrace the b 1 
republic and placed the Lon Star in the galaxy that its ow 
and inspired courage had made to glow in the front of the sk \\ 
whetted sword and strong hand it pushed the bound:ry line of 

American Republic to the Rio Grande and raised the American flag 
the Golden Gate. 

Then, as now, criticism fierce and scathing was made upon the move- 
ment by good and patriotic and true men; denunciations, too, by some 
| as a robbery and disgraceful to American civil . But while the 
| anathemas were still in the air, by the m: toree of this bounding 
race, a mighty people, ablaze with the spirit of this wondrous aye, 1 
up between the mountains and the sea 1d with the dauntless « 


and made an iron way, short and quick, back to this Capitol, and h 
hey are—Texas, California, and Oregon—here to stay, 





they I t r proud 
ignia are emblazoned over our heads. Gentlemen on the other side 
say the admission of Texas and Kansas was violation of the [nila 
treaties. But we can not afford to relegate Texas back to Mexico ! 
cause she blocks the Cherokee Outlet. Wecan not destroy Kansas be 
cause her presence may annoy some Indian tribes. It is not necessary 
now to argue whether the march of the white races over this e»ntiner 


‘ 
is robbery; it is the march of civilization, it is the march of the 


table. The command ‘Go ye into all the world and preach’’ wa 
given to civilization and not to heathenis 
Gentlemen say Jackson told these people they could have t | 

| as long as grass should grow and water run. Why did not he t 
them they could keep their lands in Tennessee that long? No 
‘‘advised’’ them to go—people generally took the advice of Oijd 
Hickory. He advised the removal of the deposits. He was a grea 
general, a great President, and a great man; but civilization is greater 
than Jackson, greater than Congress, greater than the Administration, 


greater than the Government itself. It made the Government and 
can unmake it; and the idea that a few battalions can beat it back i 
futile. No power this side of the throne of God can stop it. "What 
then becomes ourduty as Representatives of this great Government in 
this enlightened age, with the facts of history before us? Shall we 
with a sentiment, however beautiful; shall we act with the ' { 
of the age, i th the highest and holiest dictates of hu- 
lity, and civilization take them up in its arms aud 
e them from extermination? 
If the latter, the Springer bill is a step in that direction and 
ought to be passed at once, and the name of WILLIAM M. SPRINGER 
go into history as a philanthropist. I support it because I believe in 
my conscience that it is in the interests ot the Indian races, in the 
terests of a common humanity, and will subserve the purest philan- 
thropy and the highest patriotism. 


un obedience wi 
n let this great 
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Gentlemen say they would not care to belong to such a civilizat 
I know it is not periect—nothing is that is developed through | 
agency—but I would belong to it because it is t best, the highe 
ind the grandest civilization of the world Its movements are 
times harsh, it is true, and it has its victims. Iam not arguing now 
whether the American civilization is all right or | ybery. I 
talking history. Its advance over the Indians may be harsh 
swept over the Constitution and crashed through i stitution 
| slavery. It reached out and acquired Utah and then created law 
| established courts to punish the people for domesti bits which t! 
had when they were brought under our Government against thei 
and established a government over them that they did not want, an 
has the same right to make a government over the Indian trib 
correct their worse than Mormon habits, their h ts of slaughter 
I will adhere to a civilization that produced Washington and Jeffer- 


yn, Adams and Webster, that gave to the world Fulton. Morse. | 

n, and Whitney, of which was born Lee and Grant, Hancock an 
cson, rather than that of Geronimo and Captain Jack I will go 

th a civilization that fosters art and science and made 


the American system of government possible, that cherishes liberty 
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and upholds Christianity, and bears upon its bosom an exalted and 
glorious womanhood ; in short, that produces and sustains American- 
ism, notwithstanding terrible hardships may attend its course. 
My colleague says eloguently—as he says everything eloquently— 
that the Indians have retreated before the tide of civilization from 
the Eastern coast, and”“now they are met by the tide of civilization 
coming from the Pacific coast.’”? He might have added that civiliza- 
tion is closing in upon them from the South and from the North, and 
vilization that the Indians complain, and against which 
these ce men defend them. Is civilization such a thing that it can 
not be trusted? Must we have a line of soldiers to keep it out from 
among the heathen? and it always carries the Bible open in hand. I 
tell you this civilization will not be arrested; the tide from the East 
and the tide from the West are at the flood, and will float together as 
the approaching clouds if let alone, but will flow together like the 
waters of the parted sea if resisted. 

You say this is wrong; my only answer for the present purpose is, 
it is inevitable: 


ee 





God made for Himself this giant race, which alone 
Rises high as by inspiration ; 

lhis civilization flashes back to the throne 
The wisdom of that creation. 

Shall we encourage the Indiansin the futile hope that they can with- 
stand it when our better intelligence teaches us that it means exti-- 
tion to the Indians, I say to encourage that hope with three hundred 
years of disaster to them from the same cause staring us in the face, is 
ahigher crime than robbery. It is to stultify the civilization that 
is the crowning glory of the world. It is to contribute to the blot- 
ting out of the Indian race, when weshould rescue them, as we can, by 
wise legislation, It is far wiserand nobler and more in accord with 
humanity when the dikes break to take the helpless from the low 
lands by force if need be than to try to stay the flood. 

I have heard the cry of robber all along the line in this debate. I 
will point out the robbers and the victims. I, being a new member, 
have been rather a silent one, but held no restraint on my observation. 
I have tried to vote intelligently. I hold in my hand the Indian ap- 
propriation bill. I remember the discussion upon it. I read the re- 
ports of one hundred and forty-two agents, I think there are, and then 
{f was told that the Indians were a suffering, needy people; they were 
savages, but were improving; that they needed flour and meat and 
knick-knacks, farming implements, clothing, school-teachers, and agents. 
I was asked to vote for a bill appropriating over $7,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money for expenses of the Indians. I am-furnished reports of 
Indian agents giving glowing accounts of the great progress of civili- 
zation among the Indians. All right. Then here comes the Springer 
bill to give them a government—white men and red men together. 
That bill is denounced as a scheme to rob the Indian. 

I find that some of the tribes have lands to the extent of 5,000 acres 
to each head of a family; that the Cherokees rent their outside lands 
for which they have no other use for $100,000 a year for grazing pur- 
poses; that they have an income besides of $100,000. When the 
Army bill came up to be voted on, I took occasion to ascertain that the 
bulk of the expenses of the Army in the field is to support the troops, 
who watch the Indians to keep them from killing our frontier settlers 
and from killing each other. We voted a million of dollars this ses- 
sion to reimburse Texas for her expenses in fighting the Indians who 
were making incursionsupon that State. Now, then, I say thatif these 
Indians have progressed as the Indian agents say they have—they have 
good lands, and plenty of them—let us give them a government, white 
and Indian together, and let the law govern them, and let them sup- 
port themselves, and we can gradually get rid of the one hundred and 
seventy-five employés in the Interior Department who attend to In- 
dian business only at salaries of $900 to $2,500 annually. Letus gradu- 
ally get rid of the three hundred agents and attachés of the Indian 
Bureau. We can withdraw the Army gradually as civilization pre- 
vails. 

These Indians are all healthy, stalwart people; why can not they 
support themselves? It is simply that civilization has driven out the 
game and they are too infernal lazy to work. But I must stand up 
here and vote money out of the Treasury to feed them and clothe them 
in lounging laziness. Where do I get the money? I must get it from 
the farmers and husbandmen, who do not work eight hours, but from 
the dawn till twilight. There is where therobbery comes in. I am go- 
ing to vote for every bill that looks to the correetion of that state of 
affairs. If, on the other hand, these agents have misrepresented the 
facts in order to hold their places, and the Indians are savages still, 
then I say let government be started among them so that white people 
can live among them and administer the laws for them. 

In nearly all the Southern States there are Indians living that way, 
and are peaceable. And in that way we will get rid of this enormous 
expense, over $19,000 a day. The Indian chiefs and their agents and 
the cattle barons and their minions get this money, I am told by re- 
spectable men. I am willing to vote money to support the poor, but to 
vote money out of the pockets of the people to support great stalwart 
Indians in idleness, that can rally out and kill our people, and vote 
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money to keep an army there to herd them like wild beasts, when they 
are more able to work and support themselves than my constituents 
are, I rob my own people. If I must bea robber I will not rob my 
own folks, and that, too, when I have been trusted by them and com- 
missioned to represent them. These Western men are not savages, but 
Anglo-Saxons. They will not treat the Indian half so badly as we 
treat them with the present policy. Let him have government and 
have peace, and learn industry from the white race aniong them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say that that government is what the Indians 
want, is what they need, is what will save them. The mighty civili- 
zation of this age, which I say is right, whose actions and movements 
[ indorse, must be extended over all the people of this country. Iam 
proud of the civilization of the age. Iam proud of the civilization of 
America and prouder still of the great progress of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. And, now, while this sentiment may be beautiful and may be 
as roseate as the romantic dreams of a brown-eyed maiden, this Indian 
policy—but it is effeminate and beneath the sturdy progress of the ag 
[Applause.] It never wielded the sword in the line that advanced th: 
progress and civilization of this country. Justice is sturdy, manhood 
is sturdy, civilization is truth, and if these people have the hand of 
civilization extended to them they would gladly accept it and live, 
perpetuate their race, but for the despotic rule of the chiefs and their 
minions, who revel in wealth and rule with iron hand while their de- 
graded subjects starve. These brvon chiefS and their salaried agent; 
should yield and with their race prepare for a higher and nobler life; 
because I tell you that this great Anglo-Saxon race is going forward, 
going like the flood-tide, and you had as well undertake té resist the 
waves of the ocean as its onward progress. [Applause.] They must 
come in with the tide. The white man is as good as the Indian 
[laughter and applause] and will obey the laws and accept civiliza- 
tion. The Indian must do the same or lag and be left and finally go 
out in oblivion. 

But, forsooth, the Indian chiefs do not like our laws or our civiliza- 
tion. They cannot sally forth at the head of their tribes and kill wo- 
men and children and demand a bonus from the Government to quit 
if they accept civilization. But I say now, we might just as well make 
up our minds to believe and know that the deeree has gone forth. It 
was signed when the Pilgrim Fathers upon Plymouth Rock on bended 
knees devoted this new world to civilization, to liberty, and to God. 
[Applause.] It was emphasized when the bugle blast of the cavaliers 
announced the presence of that dauntless race on these shores. It was 
promulgated when the brave and bold Anglo-Saxon swung his gun upon 
his shoulder, turned his face towards the setting sun, commanded the 
wilderness to give the way, and with prophetic vision beheld the scene 
portrayed by the magnificent fresco on the wall of this extension of 
the Capitol, and meets the eye as we descend the western grand stair- 
way from the upper story to the floor upon which we stand. 

There is represented, as with sentient pencil the lofty awe-inspiring 
Rocky Mountain range. An emigrant cavalcade has pushed its tedi- 
ous, dangerous way up the last rugged ascent on the eastern side and 
camped in a mountain gorge near the summit. ‘The emigrants have 
climbed high up on the base of a high peak, and holding their wives 
and danghters in place look with beaming triumph in their faces down 
over the great western slope to the Golden Gate, and out upon ‘‘the 
other ocean.’’? The women have expressions of devotion on their faces. 
At last God had brought them through the wide and solemn wilder- 
ness and over the deserts to victory. Civilization and Christianity have 
triamphed. 

The impregnable rocky barrier to the march of progress yielded to 
the ali-conquering Anglo-Saxon; and that the picture might make com- 
plete expression of Americanism a daring youth in wild exuberance 
climbed to the summit of the loftiest peak and upon the topmost stone 
of the rocky cliff that none but the eagle’s foot had pressed planted the 
American flag, and erect on that towering, dazzling height waved his 
hat in wildest exultation as the Stars and Stripes floated out upon tle 
breeze above the clouds and the exultant voice of civilization rang out 
on the startled air. That is a faithful and grand portrayal of Ameri- 
canism. And this is the race and this the civilization that a few feeble 
battalions are to arrest in its triumphal march to asublime destiny, to 
slap it in the face and beat back its conquering phalanxes that this 
patch of heathenism be not desecrated by its presence. This area, 1) 
the center of this great country, must be held free from the Constitu- 
tion and laws of that Government held to be the grandest production 
of the human brain, fenced by a cordon of soldiery, and devoted to the 
propagation of savages. 

The years that are to come must behold the spectacle of American 
soldiery in solid phalanx around this territory sacred to heathenism, 
floating the American flag, with bayonets fixed against the American 
civilization. The chief of the armies will find that he breasts a re- 
sistless force. This civilization moves with a swelling self-prompte 
motion, as the ocean’s swelling tide, and its proud waves are coming 
in with illumined crests and will cover the whole land. It is the 
march of the inevitable, and moralizeas we will, we must face the fact 
that it is not a theory but a condition that confronts us, and the the- 
ory must give way. [Applause. ] 
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for is invited to concur in a policy which would, toa large exten 
destroy the use and profit of American ¢ apit by i é I 
and profit of foreign cay I. 

Our great labor interest is equally and deeply « rned int 
for it is invited to concur in a policy which would lower the 
( American labor ut levat ng tl co € i 
t ;aiding to fix the worki: gy masses ol ink n th Ss 3 
the same low status olf ( t l rvice 

Although I hav med classes of our people, according to 
general nature of their employment eta st bu 
parts of o1 ganic whole in ou und ¢ American 

wet Like the orga yf a living VY, E n { 
mate sympathy with h other one part sullers all su 
When one part is rea and justly prosperous, all are in good condi- 
tio The laborer, the farmer, the business man, the capitalist, are so 
connected together that the real good of one is the real good of the rest 
the harm of one the harm of the rest; and all are confronted to-day by 
a menace which should arouse their united recoil as against a common 
dana the menace of substituting a great part of our American labor 


and farming and business and capital by the labor and farming and 
business and capital of foreign countries. 

But what I have said is only introductory to the views of ax 
the matter of the American principle of protection in its relation to 
home labor. 

It is well that in the halls of our legislation more and more attention 
is coming to be paid to those who are the immediate, unofficial repre- 
sentatives of the aspirations of great masses of our people. I draw at- 
tention to the following letter of Mr. Charles B. Litchman, late Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Knights of Labor, in which he briefly discusses 


the pending issue from the standpoint of an extensive practical study 





ofthe interests of the workingman, and in which hevery naturally and 
very reasonably reaches the conclusion that the Republican- American 
policy is greatly preferable to the Democratic-English policy, as re- 
gards the interests of our laboring people; and he might equally hav: 
added, as regards the interests of all our people, for, as I have pointed 
1 these interests are sympathetic, and all prosper or suffer to- 
But let us hear Mr. Litchman: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., August 27, 188 


Dear Sir: My connection with the labor moveme: 
has made it necessary for me to be a close stud 
sion, and of the needs of those who toil 

While as 


polities, so 


t for the last fourteen years 
nt of the causes of labor d« 






yody a labor organization may refrain from active participation in 
uch of what organized labor demands must be obtained 








sta 
islation that the individual member of the labor organization must act po 
ally as in his judgment will best aid the aims and objects express« an th 
principles of the organization he represents, and whose success he desires 
In the gigantic political stru >now begun side issues count as nothing t 
aid or hinder the principal combatants inthe political arena. However since 
nay be the advocates of the measures to secure which these separate polit 





organizations are formed, and whatever strength in votes n ay be show 


I 
F 
pols, the fact remains that the candidate of either the Republican or of t 
Democratic party will be President of the United States 
good of his country and the welfare of her peo- 





rherefore to him who has the 












ple at heart t 1ecessity exists to choose to which of these two old party or- 
ganizations shall be giver aid, either directly or indirectly. by voice or vot« 

While it may be that irty offers all that labor organizations desir« 
I believe that the Repub party, in adopting and advocating the American 
system of « ncouragem prot to the labor and wages of our owr 
land, is nearer the declarations and desires of organized labor than its free-trad« 
opponent, the Democrati y 
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from the United States Consular Reports, published by our Govern- 
ment in 18856, and which therefore carry with them official authority. 
These are only two of the numerous tables and statements which [ 


| 


have collected and compiled from the most reliable soarces and from | 


an extended correspondence, tending altogether, and with overwhelm- 
ing weight, to the one solid conclusion, that our present tariff system 
should be maintained and periected instead of being overthrown. In 
consulting these tables, which show how much greater wages are in 
the United States than in England, it should be borne in mind that 
wages in England are considerably higher than they are on the conti- 
nent of Europe, thus showing the very great advantage of American 
wages over all. 

TABLE I,—Average weekly wages in England and Wales, and in Chicago 

and New York, for thirty-six trades. 
[Compiled from the United States Consular Reports published in 1885. ] 




























| England . 
Occupations. | and Chicago. ne 
| Wales. aoe 
| 
ster OE vs ccoccnpensemnisoespiansnsecccnsasisintnnnionvacsamsini $7.56 $24.00 $20. 00 | 
cee neeeiaatin ne neice { 4.94 10 50 11.00 
DERBOOD....ccnvcccccrcocsscesesccsovesssseocssoveteonanevbeoeosseonesvonsss | 7.68 24.00 18. 00 
Tenders......... } 5.07 10.50 10.00 
Plasterers......... : 7.80 | 18. 00 
Tenders. 5.27 10.00 | 
Slaters.. ....... ; 7. 10 | 14.00 
Roofers........ a 7.35 | 12.00 
Tenders aa 7.24 | 9.00 
Plumbers ... —_ onl 7.90 | 16.00 
Assistants ..... dl 4.69 5.70 | 10.00 
Carpenters........ ove} 7.66 | 16. 50 | 14.00 
Gas-fitters............. < 7. 66 18.00 . 12.00 
NNT I. .) os isashdaenatcanmaeiiniaess ie 6.77 | 12.00 7.00 
SIND da sevinscctnnnnmsenesnetuicenenn be 7.37 | 15, 00 3.00 
Strikers....... 5. 30 10.50 9, 00 
Rook-binders ........... cane 6.77 16.50 14.00 
trick-makers (about)...........cc00:+++00 7.00 17. 40 10.00 
es 5.50 16.50 8.00 
Brass-founders..... 7.47 15. 00 10,00 
Cabinet-makers ., 7.68 15. 00 12.00 
Cigar-makers ........... oo a aan 
COOPCTS ......ccceceeeee ceeee eve 7. 2. 2. 
Draymen and teamsters 5.37 12.00 10, 00 
“treet rail NR ncsudinaspeounense poll 6.09 | 13.50 11.00 
Dyers eae oneperermeipienes wal $6.18 | $16.50 | $13.00 
engravers. sil 8. 34 24.00 16.00 
Gardeners......... wl 5. 80 12. 0 9.00 
Horseshoers, ..... il 6.32 | 18.00 | 13.00 
Jewelers ........ se-seeees al 8.76 | 13.50 11.00 
Laborers, porters, CtC.........cccerereeesees veel 4.70 10.50 9.00 
Printers > aseuseupeininesmsindebetnapats tend od 7.17 | 18.00 13.00 
Saddie and harness maker | 6. 63 | 12.00 11.00 
eee snnene a = = or an 
Stevedores........ ane 8. .00 2.00 
TiN ose nimerranieeninnineniions mephetiiiael 6.56 12.72 | 11.00 





TADLE II. — Weekly wages in London and Chicago for forty-two trades. 
[Compiled from the United States Consular Reports published in 1885.] 








| 
Occupations. |London. Chicago. 


$24.00 
10.50 
24.00 
10.50 
27.00 
15.00 
21.00 
16.50 
10,50 


Bricklayers...........cccccscccersccessoccocsoecsesssoee roves 

Ilod-carriers... 

Masons oo 
Tenders.... 

Plasterers sagamntes 
TORGIETG...0cccces cores 

Slaters....... 

Roofers...... 
lenders. 


























Plum ers........ 2. 50 
A SBISTAMIUEGD., .......ccccccccceccccsccvecoce seccescesees 5.70 
CORTE ES :0000c0cenees ccusassenpnnntanesensbeneoninben 16.50 


18.00 
12.00 
15, 00 
10. 50 
16.50 
17.40 
15. 00 
15. 00 


CGias-litters.... 
a 
Biacksmiths .. 
Strikers..... 
Book-binders.... enssnesepdunsdocssqtescnnsuinaiaedeesibedliel 
Brick-makers. 
Brewers.......... 
Brass-founders..........++ 
Cabinet-makers 
Confectioners... 
Cigar-makers.... 


CODPOTG, cence cceccrseessenronece 12.00 
Draymen and teamsters... 12.00 
Street railwayS...........-..+ 13.50 
Dyers.........+. 16.50 
BERETA VOED 2. 0cccccecccsccsdvcccsccscess 24.00 
PPP TIOER, 00.6 00ccccccccsccoscosencccesesesee 15. 00 


Gardeners ...... 
Horseshoers ... 
JOWOLSTS,..60.0000ccc00 0008 
Laborers, por ers, et 
Lithographers.. 
Printers 02 edeoveses seneeunes 
Saddie and barness make 
Sail-makers...... 
Stevedores........ 
TANNETS ......000+- 
Tatlors. 
Te legraph « 
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A glance at the foregoing tables shows at once the great superiority 
of American wages, and the Secretary of State, in summing up the re- 
sult, says: 


From the foregoing statement it appears that bricklayers and masons in Chi- 
cago are paid very nearly three times the wages; plasterers, nearly four times: 
slaters, three times; plumbers, nearly three times; carpenters, twice: black- 
smiths, twice; book-binders, more than twice; brick-makers, nearly three 
times; brass-founders and cabinet-makers, nearly twice; confectioners, twice: 
cigar-makers, nearly three times; coopers, one. and a halfas much; dray men, 
teamsters, and street-railway drivers, nearly twice; dyers, more than twice - 
engravers, nearly three times; furriers, twice; horse-shioers, three and one-half 
times; jewelers, more than one and one-half times; laborers, porters, ete., 
more than twice; lithographers, three times; telegraph operators, twice and 
one-half; sail-makers, more than twice; printers, twice and one-half times; sad- 
diers and harness-makers, more than one and one-half times; stevedores, more 
than twice and one-fourth times; tailors, twice; and tinsmiths, once and three- 


| fourths the wages paid to similar trades and callings in London. 


And, in reference to the comparative purchasing power of wages here 
and in Europe, the Secretary adds the following highly important state- 
ment: 

In the volume on labor in Europe, published by this Department in 1878, it 
was shown that the prices of food in the United States were actually lower than 
in Europe, and that the working classes in the United States could purchase 
more and better aliment, dollar for dollar, than the working classesof any coun- 
try in Europe. 

It is demonstrably true that the wages of labor in the United States 
are very much greater than the wages of labor in Europe; and it is 
as demonstrably true that the wages of labor here go much further 
than they do there in purchasing the necessaries, the commodities, and 
the comforts of life. The practical question of the hour for the Amer- 
ican workingman is: Will he voluntarily surrender these great advan- 
tages? Will he voluntarily agree to level down? Will he voluntarily 
agree to exchange our American system for the English system? a 
surrender, a leveling down, and an exchange of systems which would 
lower his own wages without raising the wages of his fellow workmen 
in other countries, The very statement of these questions carries with 
it a necessary and firm negative answer to the whole of them; and | 
can not doubt that this will be the answer of a great majority of the 
workingmen of the United States on the 6th day of November next. 


Mr. Payson’s Proposed Amendment to the Oklahoma Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 28, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10614) to organize the Territory of 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes— 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the pending amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


It is proposed, in section 5, to strike out the words “at a price of $1.25 per 
acre,” in lines 12 and 13, and insert ‘“‘ under the homestead laws, only excepting 
that section 2301 of the Revised Statutes do not apply.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

* * * * % * *% 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will occupy a portion of the time allowed to thie 
friends of the bill this afternoon, if the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. HooKER] does not desire to proceed now. 

Mr. HOOKER. No,I donot. The gentlemancan go on and rep’y 
to his colleague from Illinois. I shall be glad to hear his argument. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to call the attention of the committce 
briefly to the fact, and hope the committee will give me its attent 
that during the long years in the history of this Government, when we 
have been purchasing lands from other governments and acquiring the 
right of occupancy from the Indians by the extinguishment of their 
titles, the policy of the Government in the disposition of its pabiic 
lands, although a homestead law was in force in recent years, yet ! 
that whole time has also embraced within it general features anid pro- 
visions which produced for the Treasury by the sale of these lands arse 
sums of money. While the amount of money received up to this time 
is not equal to the amounts paid for the lands by the Government, y«', 
considering the value of the land yet undisposed of and the millions 0! 
acres given to States and corporations, the value received is vastly 10 
excess of the cost of the land. The provision in the land Jaws whicl 
allowed the commutation of homestead entries and the pre-emption o! 
lands, and also the taking of railroad lands at double price, and many 
other provisions which permitted the offering of public lands in certa' 


circumstances at $1.25 per acre to all persons who might take them at 
the land offices of the United States, under which provisions nearly ai! 
of the lands in the great State of Illinois were taken—— 


Mr. WEAVER. And Iowa. 
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Mr.SPRINGER. Yes, and Iowa; which provisions have brought 
into the Treasury of the United States from 1785 to June 50, 1883, the 
enormous sum of $233,576,861.04. Since 18<3 up to June 30, 188%, the 
receipts from the sales of public lands, including Indian | ands, have 
been over $53,000,000, making a grand aggregate of cash receipts of 
$286,576,861. The estimated value of the public domain J une 30,1555 
was, less the amount required to survey it and quiet Indian titles, and 
excluding Alaska, $1,089,500,000. If we deduct from this the value 
of the lands disposed of since that time we will still have on hand lands 


worth at least $1,000,000,0U0. The lands granted to railroads up to 


} 
i 


November 1,1880, had realized the railroad companies $68,905,479, and | 


the lands which they received from the Government then unsold were 
valued at $322,899,130. The railroads will realize at least $100, 0U0,- 
000 from the sales of lands which the Government has given them. 


June 30, 1883, the United States owned a total of 928,426,577 acres of unsurveyed 
land (including Alaska) and 271,382,299 acres of surveyed and unsold lands, a 
grand total of 1,199,808,876 acres yet to be disposed of, an area equal to 7,498,565 
homesteads of 160 acres each. This estimate is within 10 per cent, of the actua 
amount, official, legal, and other reasons preventing a closer estimate, Se< 


Public Domain, 1883, page 527 


The total cost of the public domain to June 30, 1883, was as follows: 


Purchases and cessions _ $88, 157, 389. 98 

Surveys and disposition thereof oa eS, O47 

Indian lands, annuities, ete ‘ , sida 208, 776, O31. 24 
Total 351, 981, 160. 32 


The following donations of public lands have been made by Congress 
up to June 30, 1836: 





Acres 

Swamp lands patented up to June 30,1885 pavepeusas 56, 692.5 0 
Common schools, sixteenth and thirty-second sections 67 ] 
Agricultural colleges 
Seminaries 
Military and naval land warrants 
Military reservations 2, 920, 5-0 
State selections for internal improvements nea cove 7, 806, 554 
Scrip _ . “ 2, 893, 064 
Town sites 1 8,916 
Land bounties for cultivation of timber : 9. 316, 660 
To railroads (up to November 1, 1882 ; . 178, 952, 683 

Total 400, 446, 821 


If valued at $1.25 per acre these lands were worth over $ 
If we add to this amount the sums already received (up to Jane 30 
1888) for sales of public lands and the value of the public domain un 
sold, the grand aggregate would be as follows: 


0,000,000, 


Value of donations of public lands on $500, 000, O01 
Cash received from sales thereof ounces on 286, D7t 

Value of unsold lands, not including Alaska . 1,000, 000, 000 

Value of Alaska (the price paid sooth ‘ 7, 200, 000 

1, 793, 776, 861 

Deduct total amount paid sihlaeniialennntiis , 1, 981, 160 

Net profit on land purchases oceeeeces sees onpeess ° 1, 441, 795, 701 


My colleague from Illinois has said that the Government has paid to 
the Indians some $2U8, 000,000 to acquire titles to their lands, and had 
opened these lands to settlement under the laws to which I have re- 
ferred. He said under the homestead laws that the Government has 
given the lands to the people without requiring payment therefor. But 
I want the gentleman to bear in mind the fact, and I ask the attention 
of the committee to it also, that the homestead laws were coupled with 
the other provisions to which I have referred; and those provisions, 
running parallel with the homestead laws, have caused an immense 
sum of money to be paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
namely, as I have already stated, $286,000,000, while we have given 
the railroads $100,000,000 worth and have still on hand lands worth a 
billion dollars, to say nothing of the vast amount of lands we have 
given for schools, colleges, internal improvements, and other purposes. 

Mr. PAYSON. What does the gentleman mean by saying that the 


homestead laws were coupled with provisions which paid vast sums of 


money into the Treasury? What condition was imposed by any pro- 
vision of the homestead laws that demanded payment for the lands or 
required anything else than the occupancy of the lands for a definite 
period ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I mean, as I have just stated, that coupled with 
the provisions of the homestead law were the other provisions, the 
commutation feature, for instance, pre-emptions and other features ot 
the land laws which area part of the general land system of the United 
States, and which were in force at the same time with the homestead 
law, and under which provisions the settlers availed themselves of the 
right to speedily perfect their title by the payment of a definite sum 
instead of living upon the lands for the number of years required. | 
grant you, and I have just stated it to be a fact, that the Government 
under certain conditions offered these lands to persons who s: t 
them for a number of years 

Mr. PAYSON. Asa donation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly, without cost tothem. But the policy 
of the land laws has coupled with the homestead feature other pro- 
visions which were in force at the same time, and which authorized 
the purchase of the lands ; and these two provisions, the commutation- 
feature principle and the pre-emption right, and other provisions of 


ed upon 





| system generally has brought or will 


| sutlicient answer why the 


| can get any indemnification whatever. 


brought into the Treasury of the United States the immet 

money to which I have referred In fact, as sug ted by the gentle 
nan from Arkansas | Mr. ROGERS] who sits near me, while the home- 
stead laws were in force, and persons could oct the unds and get 
them for nothing by living five years on them, yé t appears na 
reference to the records of the Land (/flice that in many instan 

haps in the majority of them, they preferred to commute t 

stead and pay $1.25 an acre, so as to get the titl mmediatelv, to 
pre-em pt lands, or p irchase offered lands. 

Mr. RYAN. And that applies to the great body of tl 
Mr,SPRINGER. The great body were commuted, purchased, or pr 
en: pted, showing it to be a fact that the people would preter to pay the 
$1.25 an acre ratherthan take homesteads upon them fornothing. Henee 


when you provide, as in this bill, but one way to acquire the title, that 
a continuous personal occupancy for three years, and the payment ot 
the sum which the Government must pay in order to indent 
Government for the purchase of the Indian titles, we place the lands 
simply upon an equality withall of the other public lands of the country, 
namely, apply such provisions as in their practical working in the land 
bring into the Treasury of the 


United States enough money to indemnify the Government 


Now, if the gentleman would sugzest and if it were proposed to 
amend the law to apply all the homestead provisions of the lands laws 
now in force to Oklahoma, so that the settler could commute in six 
months under the law by paying $1.25 an acre. I would anty 


hat there would not be a single homestead perfected 
Mr. PAYSON. Yes; and the gentleman can go on and state why. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; 
Mr. PAYSON. 
reason is that in less than three months’ time trom now all of these lands 
would be in the hands of speculators, every acre of them: and thatisa 
‘* gentleman from I)linois,’’ reterring to mv 


self. is opposed to such a proposition. 


the gentleman knows why very we 


There need not be any hesitancy in saying it rt 


Vr. SPRINGER. But I think the gentleman ought to be willing to 
allow a settler to pay $1.25 an acre, rather than open up the lands under 
the homestead laws as they stand and thus allow them to go into the 


hands of the speculators. 
Mr. PAYSON, 


what I propose. 


I hope the gentleman does not mean to say that is 


Mr. SPRINGER. Ido not intend to put the gentleman in a wrong 
position 
' Mr. PAYSON. Because if my amendment is adopted it makes that 
impossible, and prevents the speculator from getting an acre of the land 


Mr. SPRINGER. I donot say that that is the object of the 
man’s amendment, but that will be its ef 
the homestead laws to Oklahoma. 

Mr. PAYSON. No; it is simply to prevent that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have only said that the gentleman’s argument 
was to the effect that the policy of the Government was to allow 
lands to be taken under the homestead laws without payment, and his 
argument implies also that this was the law he was applying to this ter 
ritory. Rut by his amendment under the provisions of the bill he will 
ipply a different principle to Oklahoma than to any other portion of 
the public lands of the United States. 

He is requiringit to be taken solely under the homestead law without 
commutation, thus probibiting any taking of land except by actual 
settlers, and he does not provide any means by which the Government 


fect if heshould apply all of 


its 


So that the policy which the 
gentleman cites as the precedent for one hundred years of our consti- 


| tutional history, the policy of allowing the people to take the public 


lands under the homestead law, does not apply in this case. If you 


| applied or offered to apply the same land laws to Oklahoma that have 


been in existence ever since the homestead act was passed, then more 
money would comeinto the Treasury under those laws than will come 
in under the provisions of this bill. Therefore, we are taking a de- 
paurture here; we are turning over a new leaf. We can not afford to 
enter upon these fertile lands of Oklahoma with the provisions of the 
homestead law, with commutation and pre-emption, in existence. We 
can not afford to open up these rich fields and allow them to fall into 
the hands of speculators as so many millions of acres of the public 
domain have fallen. We must hold them solely and sacredly for ihe 
benefit of actual settlers. 

Mr. HOOKER. Do I understand the gentleman to take the position 
that if the homestead law applied to the iands embraced in Oklahoma, 
more money would be paid into the Treasury for those lands than if 
they were sold at $1.25 per acre? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I said that if the homestead law as it now exists 
was applied to those lands, then the Government would get more money 
for them than it will under the provisions of this bil 

Mr. HOLMAN. But the commutation clause is expressly stricken 
out. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know; but the idea that I want to impress upon 
the committee, if I can succeed in doing so, is this: My colleague 
| Mr. Payson] hag spoken of the precedent of opening up the public 
lands under the homestead Jaw and holding them for actual settlers, 
and has alleged that this bill is a departure from that precedent be- 


the laws were in force and operating, and by their operation they | cause it requires the settler to pay for his land the amount reyuired to 
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get the Indian title. Now, I say to my colleague that the land laws 
of the United States, including the homestead law, as they have ex- 
isted for years, are not the laws which he proposes by his amendment. 
The gentleman is not proposing the land laws of the United States as 
they now exist. 

Mr. PAYSON. Except one section. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Yes, except one section; but that makes the whole 
difference. 

Mr. PAYSON. And that section, as it stands in the existing law, is 
claimed to have rendered possible the frauds upon the public land sys- 
tem with which everybody here is so thoroughly familiar. 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] is en- 
tirely mistaken on that point. 

Mr. PAYSON. Well, we need not get into that argument now. I 
do not now assert that as a fact. I simply say it is so claimed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have already given the figures from the records 
of the Government showing how many millions of dollars have gone 
into the Treasury as the proceeds of thesales of public lands, and when 
those sums are taken into consideration, together with the $400,000,000 
worth of Jands given to railroads and the countless millions given for 
common schools, colleges, internal improvements, and the billion 
dollars’ worth of lands unsold, the $200,000,000 which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] has paraded before the committee as hav- 
ing been paid for Indian lands ‘‘ pale their uneffectual fire’’ and sink 
into comparative insignificance. 

Now, the gentleman [Mr. PAYSON] proposes a new departure him- 
self. He proposes that, as tothese Indian lands, that weshall pay the 
Indians the price that we agree upon, and then shall give the jands 
away to actual settlers under the homestead law, without commutation. 

What will that policy cost the Government? If the gentleman will 
look at the reports of the indian Bureau, he will find that there are 
now held within the Indian reservations of the United States 224,000 
square miles of land, or an areain acres of one hundred and forty-three 
millions. ‘This area, which is now held for the exclusive occupancy 
of the Indians in this country, who number, according to the last cen- 
sus, 246,000 only, this area now reserved for the occupancy of these 
Indians is equal to the combined area of the following States of this 
Union: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Ohio—a territory beginning at New Brunswick and 
sweeping south to Mason and Dixon’s line, and westward to the east- 
ern border of Indiana. The area of the States I have named amounts 
to 143,000,000 acres, almost precisely the area that is now held in the 
exclusive occupancy of 246,000 Indians! If you gave each oneof those 
Indians, man, woman, and child, his portion of this land it would 
amount to 583 ackes to each individual; or over 3,000 acres to each 
family of five persons, 

If those lands, under the policy adopted by the Government, shall be 
disposed of under the allotment law and every head of a family given 
160 acres, or, if you please, 180 acres, it will still leave 100,000,000 
acres of Indian lands for the future settlement of white men. 

One hundred million acres of land. Now, if the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is adopted of allotting the Indian lands so that the remainder 
can be opened to white settlement, under the agreement with the In- 
dians, it will leave 100,000,000 acres of land for future settlement by 
white people. The gentleman from Illinois proposes to pay $1.25 per 
acre for that land. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. What does the gentleman mean by white people? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I mean white and colored and everybody but In- 
dians. I mean white men in contradistinction to red men. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Will the gentleman permit another question ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I understood him to refer to all Indian lands. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman tell us if he knows the ex- 
act amount that is covered by this bill to which the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois attaches? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In other words, will he bring himself down to 
the actual details before us? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am coming right down to that. AsI under- 
stand, if the bill is passed with this amendment, and we secure all the 
lands of the Indians in what is known as Oklahoma proper and the 
Cherokee Outlet, there will be 8,000,000 acres to be given away to 
actual settlers, for which the Government must pay about $10,000,000. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not until I have answered the gentleman from 
New Jersey. Under the provisions of this bill what is known as the 
Cherokee Outlet, containing 6,000,000 acres, and Oklahoma proper con- 
taining nearly 2,000,000 acres, or in all nearly 8,000,000 acres.of Indian 
lands, will be opened to settlement, and at $1.25 anacreit would amount 
to nearly $10,000,000. So that if this provision prevails the next ses- 
sion of Congress will be required to appropriate $10,000,000 in payment 
for Oklahoma proper and the Cherokee Outlet. Hereafter, if we are 
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to acquire other lands from the Indians outside of the five eiviiized 
tribes under the provisions of the allotment law, under which each In- 
dian‘family shall have 160acres, there would be an additional 11,000,000 
acres to be acquired from the Indians, for which we would have to pay a 
sum of money amounting to thirteen or fourteen million dollars. I 
have estimated the land which in the near fature will be opened to 
settlement will amount to nearly 20,000,000 acres, and the cost to the 
Government will be about $25,000,000, if the amendmentof the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Payson] be adopted. 

Mr. PAYSON. That would be the maximum amount. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, that would be the maximum amount. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman permit another question ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want to ask how much land given away under 
the homestead laws in your own State the Government paid for in hard 
cash? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Government paid nothing in hard cash for 
lands in Illinois. The State of Illinois was part of the Northwestern 
Territory —— 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does the gentleman see any reason why the set- 
tler of to-day should be treated with less favor than the settler of 
1861? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, Ido not; and that is just what I desire to 
speak about. The gentleman from Illinois and my friend from New 
Jersey have assumed that there is a different rule as to settlement on 
the public lands provided by this bill from that which prevailed here- 
tofore under the homestead laws, which permit the settler to commute 
after six months and pay $1.25 for the land. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman permit me? Under the law as 
it stands now the homesteader is allowed tocommute, and this bill com- 
pels him to commute and pay, and there is a great distinction between 
allowing a citizen to do something and compelling him. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the general law, and under the law as it 
now stands the homestead law permits the settler to commute and pay, 
and he generally commutes and pays, and this would bring a large reve- 
nue into our Treasury. The homestead law permits the settler to buy 
at $1.25 an acre, and he finds it more convenient or profitable to pay 
$1.25 than to occupy it for five years and get it for nothing. We are 
now, under existing law, permitting persons to acquire titles without 
the three years of occupancy and settlement which the pending bill re- 
quires. Now, Mr. Chairman, one word further. These lands are dif- 
ferently situated from the lands which were offered for $1.25 under the 
homestead laws many years ago in the far Western regions. 

The lands embraced under the provisions of the pending bill are 
surrounded on all sides by the highest forms of civilization. Within 
60 miles of the Cherokee Outlet there is a city of forty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants. There are many cities along the border of the Cherokee 
Outlet of two, three, four, and five thousand inhabitants, from the 
cupolas of whose spires you can see 50 miles into the Indian Territory. 
A railroad runs two trains of passenger coaches from Kansas City to 
Galveston through the Oklahoma territory. These lands are now in 
the very center of civilization, and they are more valuable than were 
ever ofiered heretofore by the Government to actual settlers. I want 
to say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] that of the 600,- 
000 people of the United States who have petitioned Congress for the 

of this bill in not one single instance was it asked that the 
jands should be thrown open to settlement free of cost. The people 
who desire to settle in Oklahoma only ask the privilege of going there 
and paying for the lands the same that the Government must pay in 
order to acquire the Indians’ title. They haveonly asked that. They 
ask the privilege of going there and paying $1.25 an acre for the land, 
and the gentleman’s efforts to secure it to them for nothing will not 
be appreciated by the people who desire to go to Oklahoma and settle. 

Mr. PAYSON. Does my colleague think that the signers of tlis 
petition have noticed the difference between the homestead principle 
and the compulsory process of requiring $1.25 an acre? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I presume they have. 

Mr. PAYSON. Let me say to the gentleman that one of the highest 
representatives of the Knights of Labor that has been about this Capi- 
tol has had a conference with me within twenty-four hours, and his 
idea is that this bill makes provision for homestead settlement alone. 
I happen to know also that the Knights of Labor in my own county 
(and numerous petitions have come here signed by all of that organi- 
zation in my town) understand the homestead feature of this bill to 
be the homestead principle pure and simple. : 

Mr. WEAVER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAYsoN | 
think that the who desire to settle in Oklahomacan reasona))!\ 
ask the people of the United States—men, women, and children—to 
tax themselves 50 cents each in order to give those settlers free homes ’ 

Mr. PAYSON. Ido. I am in favor of that proposition; and I hope 
the House will be unanimous in support of it. 

Mr.PETERS. That policy, besides the tax upon the people gencr- 
ally, as indicated by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] would 
give those settlers in Oklahoma, without compensation, the benefit «! 
the labor of all the settlers upon lands in the surrounding country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson], 1 
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have no doubt, has offered this amendment in good faith; but I 

to assure him that I would regard its adoption as fatal to the pas 

of this bill. The Congress of the United States is not now ready 

the gentleman well understands, to depart from the policy which has 

heretofore prevailed in the passage of similar bills when we have a 

quired Indian lands—the policy of requiring the settlers to return to 

the Government the amount paid by the Government to the Indians. 
Mr. WEAVER. Does anybody believe Congress will vote $30,' 

000 in order that the lands thus purchased may be mad 

those who shall settle upon them ? 
Mr. PAYSON. My colleague [ Mr. SPRINGER] must remember that 

more acres have been opened by Congress to settlement without ex- 

pense to the I 





-a iree gilt to 


settler than have been opened subject to charge. The 
great Blackfoot reservation of over 
out charge to the settler by the action of the present Congress. Th 
only instances I now remember of the contrary policy were the Sioux 
reservation, where a charge of 50 cents an acre was imposed, 
little tract in Minnesota, the acr which I do not now recollect. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
are most familiar with the circumstances to state whether, in acquir- 
ing the Indian reservations in Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
the Government has not required the settler to reimburse it for the 
amount paid to the Indians. 

Mr. PERKINS. In the county in which I reside, which was former 
a part of the Osage diminished reservation, the settlers were comp d 
to pay for every acre which they acquired; and the money went into 
the Treasury to constitute a trust fund for the benefit of the Indian 
who are to-day one of the wealthiest of the Indian tribes. 

Mr. WEAVER. [I live on what is called the new purchase from t 
Sacs and Foxes and I know the settlers there had to pay $1.25 a1 


17,000,000 acres was open d wit 


and a 


age ol 


Nebraska, 


Mr. PERKINS. Nota footofland in my county was subject to home- 


stead entry. 





Mr. PAYSON. The great Pottawatomie reservation in Iowa 
bracing over 5,000,000 acres in one hody, was opened up without « 
pense to the settler 

Mr. WEAVER. But settlers upon the new purchase of which 
have just spoken were all required to pay $1.25 an acre 

Mr. PAYSON. There have been exceptional cases, like the O 
diminished reserve, mentioned by the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. 
PERKINS], and the ‘‘ new purchase’’ from the Saes and Fox In 3 
in Iowa. In cases where the land has been limited in area, and | 
been made especially valuable by reason of the proximity of settle- 


ment, the exceptionel policy of requiring reimbursement from th t- 
tler may have been adopted. But that has not been the 
of the Government. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to my colleague [ Mr 
PAYSON] that this amendment is not asked by the friends of this bill 
nd will not be voted forbythem. Those who desire to defeat the bi 
not wished to give it even consideration in this House, 
will vote for that proposition in order to weaken the bill and rendet 
That at least will be 
tlemen in supporting the amendment. This proposition is a ‘‘ Trojan 
horse,’’ which, if introduced into this bill, will have the effect of de- 
stroying it. Whatever may be his intention, my colleague [ Mr. Pay 
SON |, in ursing this proposition, is dealing this bill a fatal blow. 

Mr. PAYSON. Why does the gentleman say that? 

Mr. SPRINGER, I say it because the people of the United States 
are not going to depart from the principle heretofore established re- 
quiring the settlers to reimburse the Government the cost of the pur- 
chase of Indian lands. That policy has prevailed all through our his- 
tory. The extinguishment of the Indian title to the public lands and 
their disposal to the people who desired to settle upon them has been 
one of the most profitable enterprises in which our Government has en- 
gaged, as I have already shown. 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOKER. The question I wish to ask is this: Do I understand 


veneral 
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those who have 








its passage impossible. the motive of many gen- 


you to say and admit that to introduce the homestead Jaw into this | 


bill would be fatal to the purpose of the bill? Do you say that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I say that if you introduce the present homestead 
law, which allows commutation and purchase at a dollar and a quarter 
per acre, it would be fatal to the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. HOOKER. If the gentleman says that the homestead law be- 
ing introduced into this bill it would be fatal to it, I would like to know 
from him and have him state to the House why and how it would be 
fatal. How can it be fatal by allowing commutation under the home 
stead law by payment of a dollar and a quarter per acre? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It wonld be fatal from the fact that the home- 
stead law allows commutation after six months and the payment of a 
dgliar and twenty-five cents an acre. Under such a provision specu- 
lators would get the greater part of the lands. 

Mr. HOOKER. Would we object to doing—— 

Mr.SPRINGER. Would the gentleman vote for the bill if we adopt 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson ] ? 

Mr. HOOKER. I am not going to vote for your bill and you know 
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I will appeal to Representatives on this floor who | 
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Mr. SPRINGE]I ihe t \ 
mill ions of acres of the ul 
tors you put the homestead law l 
pub lands of Ok 1a it would not be x I ‘ 
iired these lands by the extinguishment of the | 
V ld be in the hands of speculators and cattle syndicat My ¢ 
ea ef ] SK st if, 1 the entle l iM 
al 
[ov Ss re would ) 
l LV} ren nn Sa y have two! iroads th 
et doubie t amount ¢ ( t Stat 
I t not der $ 
li t ) ‘ ns Ww vet W 
ht Under this ever rant to ra ids, €Xce] 
s extinguished, and t fear which t gentleman 
lroads are concerned is ground 3 ent 
1 Miss ) ud 
Mr. HOOKER On the contrary, I hav read y line of it, and 
will tell the gentleman that the courts would scon see whether you 
have the power to interfere with vested rights 
Mr. SPRINGER. re no vested rights to b« ered with 
Mr. HOOKER. i attempt to dist » vested rights th 
courts will interpose to ent you. l vill teach you that there 
re such vested rights, and t e to ber ected. 
Mr. SPRINGER I repeat ) ted rights o1 e part 
ny railroad in wy gral UOkKiahnoma i¢ 4 
cept as to the right of wa s other t 1 th 
been granted can be forfeited f t \tlant id | 
Railroad Company was forfei 1e last Congres ?) oO 
| abundant caution th lleor if ing ich grants 
Now, t omect 1 I have to the proposition ¢ I my coleagi irom 
Illinois is that it provides that the amounts to be paid for the lar 
shall be paid by the Government and no portion is to re ! 
| His amendment in connection with the other provisions of the 
would not open the lands to settlement under the homestead law 
they exist to-day, but under those provisions of the homestead la 
which permit tl taking up of the land by actual settlers ait n 
| occupancy of five years, but without the right to cor ite. 
Mr. WASHINGTON. Let me ask the gentleman 1estion 1 
| there You say that you dopt the amendment of the entie! 
from Illinois it wi | open up these lands to specula 
Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no; I did not say t 
Mr. WASHINGTON Then how will t ¢ . , 
| per acre provision, prevent the lands from ‘ 
| the speculators ? 
Mr. SPRINGER. Iwill tell my friend. Thep ns of 
fit becomes a law, vill permit settlements to be made and the settle: 
| to take his 160 acres of land only. It provides there must 
personal residence and occupancy and cultivation o 
years, and the paymentin four annual installments at the rate of $1.25 
| an acre for them. The provisions of the bill will « prevent 
| the lands from getting into the hands of speculators 
| Mr. WASHINGTON. And they will not be on t lands very 


before they will be turned over to a syndicate. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The settler can not turn his claim over to sp 








tors. He gets no title to the Jand until he has resided on it 1 
| years and cultivated it, and paid in cash $1.25 per acr 
+ ’ . : 
| these condititions have been complied with he has not gy that h i 


| sell or even encumber. 

TheSmoney derived by the Government from the sale of the ] 
| will go to the Indians, to pay 
| now have. 
| Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. 


lor the interest In th i 3 which t 


Does the amount nec ry to purchase 


this Indian title, in the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois, consti- 
| tute an element that will endanger the bill ? 
| Mr.SPRINGER. Idomostcertainly. I know and understand this: 

that if you start out on the principle of thisamendment of my colleague 

{Mr. PAYSON] that it will involve an expenditure of $25,000,000 to ac- 
| quire the Indian titles in the whole Territory and an immediate ex- 
| penditure of $10,000,000 to cover the Cherokee Ontlet and the Oklahoma 
lands proper. I donot believe the gentleman from Illinois will seriously 
| advocate a policy which is to cost the Government $125,000,000 for In 
| dian lands in the future, amd which requires an immediate pay 
| $10,000,000, and ultimately of $25,000,000 in Oklakmma to 
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Indian lands, and then give them away tosettlers. I donot believe that 
he is in favor of inaugurating that policy; and I know very well that 
the friends of this bill, and those persons who are anxious to go there 
and acquire the lands, are not asking thut that provision be adopted, 
because they are willing to pay the $1.25 an acre to acquire homes 
there. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
a question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. ‘Thegentleman says that to bring the homestead 
laws into this bill would utterly destroy it. Does he not understand 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois expressly excepts 
the commutation provision ? 

Mr.SPRINGER. Ihave already stated that proposition so often that 
it is hardly necessary now to repeat it. But I will say to the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Did not your bill contain the commutation clause 
as originally reported ? 





I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 


Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I understood that it did. 
Mr. PAYSON. It permitted it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir. 


Mr. PAYSON. Oh, yes. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I beg pardon; this bill points out one way and 


only one way in which the Indian lands can be acquired, which is to | 





pay $1.25 in cash, to cultivate the lands, and reside upon them for | 
| compliance with the ideas and wishes of others. The facts in this con- 


three years. 

Mr. PAYSON. It may not be profitable to discuss that question 
now; but will not the gentleman concede that as this bill was reported 
it adopted the homestead laws, which contain the commutation feature, 
which feature would have remained in the bill and could have been exer- 
cised but for the amendment offered by myself and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN]? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I concede nothing of the kind. The gentleman’s 
proposition was entirely surplusage, and the provision by which the 
Jand can be acquired was pointed out so clearly that no man could 
doubt whatit was. It was so plain that any man could see it; actual 
oceupancy for three years, cultivation of the soil for three years, and 
the payment for the land in money in four installments at the rate of 
$1.25 an acre, and this money to be placed in the Treasury for the 
benefit of the Indians, It appears that the gentleman has not even 
read the bill. 

Mr. WEAVER. 
Illinois [Mr. PAYSON] that the original bill introduced by myself ex- 
pressly provided that they should not have the right to commute. 

Mir. SPRINGER. I move that the committee now rise. 

ihe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has occupied thirty- 
four minutes of his time. 


The Retaliation Message. 


SPEECH 


PETER P. MAHONEY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 7, 1888, 


On the bill (HL. R. 11309) to authorize the President of the United States to pro- 
tect and defend the rights of American fishing vessels, American fishermen, 

\merican trading and other vessels in certain cases, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAHONEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To a certain extent I feel that I would be lacking in 
my duty to my constituents did I not avail myself of this opportunity 
to go on the record with an expression of opinion on the bill brought in 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee regarding our commercial relations 
with Canada. In my judgment—and it is the only objection which 
occurs to me—the bill does not go far‘enough. It provides in sub- 
stance that if Canada persists in the narrow policy of discrimination 
against American interests wich has thus far characterized her course, 
her fishing vessels shall be refused the privileges to which they have 
been accustomed, and that she shall no longer be permitted to send 
goods across our territory without payment of duty, Canadian boats 
to be subjected to the same treatment in American canals as are Amer- 
ican boats in the canals of Canada. 

This may be called ‘‘ retaliation ’’ or anything else, but it is not of 
the vigorous character which would seem to be provoked no less by the 
churlish attitude of the Cay \ Government than by due respect for 
the dignity and patriotism o: ...r own people. 

For my part, iff view of all the circumstances, I deem it proper to 
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discussion here. 
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exclude all Canadian railroads from the transit made across our north- 
ern borders, and it is, moreover, my belief that if this decisive policy 
had been pursued long ago, Canada and the world at large would have 
been imbued with a much more wholesome respect for the manner in 
which our national interests can be vindicated. The appeal in this in- 
stance is not to party. When we are told on presumably reliable au- 
thority that the English stockholders ofour Grand Trunk Railway openly 
boast of their intention and ability to ‘‘buy’’ this Congress; when we 
see a disposition on the part cf a foreign power to transfer our com- 
merce and deny even simple courtesy, and when, further and beyond 
all this, our conditions are such as to render further delay alike inex- 
cusable and costly, it is our duty, I say, not only tostrike back, butto 
strike hard. 

Frankly I avow thatI am getting weary of theseattempted “‘ friendly 
negotiations’’ with Canada, on the principle thatit is not wise to make 
terms with the nation or the individual in whose faith we have no con- 
fidence and for whose honesty no respect. Let the British understand 
once and for all that we know our own business, that we are not slow 
to resent as an affront any reflection on the character of this representa- 
tive body, and that our foreign policy, as far as they at least are con- 
cerned, can, if necessary, be characterized by as much vigor to-day as 
it was one hundred years ago. I think it will beagreed the President 
has shown that he is not willing to surrender American rights or be at 
all submissive to Great Britain. In this position he should he sus- 
tained; and while for my own part I do not think the measure reported 
by the committee is sufficiently radical, | am content to vote for it in 


troversy are well understood by the people, and there has been much 
What is now needed is not talk, but action to some 


ie 
, purpose. 


Permit me to say further to the gentleman from | 


The Fisheries. 


SPELCH 
oF 


HON. HENRY CABOT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 5, 1888, 


On the bill (I. R. 11309) empowering the President to carry out the purposes of 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the President of the United states to pro- 
tect and defend the rights of American fishing vessels, American fishermen 
America trading and other vessel in certain cases, and for other purposes 
approved March 3, 1887. 


Mr. LODGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not rise, sir, with any intention of opposing this 
bill. On the contrary, I propose to vote for it, for the idea which it 
embodies has long had my earnest support. But a measure of such 
importance, which may have the gravest results, and which will cer- 
tainly, if carried into effect, disturb the commerce of a continent, 
seems to me to demand the most careful consideration. All that I 
have to say, and it is very little, is simply in a friendly spirit of in 
quiry. I desire only to call attention to certain points which scem to 
deserve special attention. The constituency which I represent in 
cludes some of the fishermen whose injuries are put forward as one 0! 
the reasons for this bill, and I think I should be unfaithful to them 
did I not express my views on this most momentous subject. 

The country, I think, sir, is to be congratulated that the President 
has abandoned the policy embodied in the late treaty project of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, and has adopted in its stead that which has becn 
vainly urged for three years past by the Republican party. The coun- 
try, I say, is to be congratulated on this change, assuming, of course, 
that it is made in good faith, with a single eye to the honor and dignity 
of the United States. On the morning of Tuesday, August 21, the 
Chamberlain treaty had the cordial support of the Administration, and 
the country had been assured that there were no grievances whicl 1! 
did not cover. 

The Democratic party in this House in a recent debate gave their 
allegiance to the same policy. It was, I am bound to admit, some- 
what perfunctory, but the allegiance was there in sufficient force to 
meet the requirements of post-offices and public buildings. 1n the 
Senate the support was hearty and outspoken; one very eminent ge"- 
tleman finding, it is said, fifty-two hours too short to express his ad- 
miration of this diplomatic triumph. On Tuesday, August 21, it came 
to a decision, and the treaty was sustained bya solid Democratic vote 
and rejected by an equally solid Republican vote. Forty-eight hours 
later the President sent a message to Congress which, in every line but 
one, repudiated and condemned that treaty. But yesterday, in the 
opinion of the Administration, it might have stood against the wor’: 
now, none so poor to do it reverence. So violent a change in so short 
a time may seein strange to persons conversant only with the methous 
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All that we are concerned with here is th ill fore 
which I do not need to discuss in detail. What we may 
this specific measure the question is no longer a party « 1, fo 
Administration professes to have come over to the Republican posit 
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now promised in place of one of timid and feeble subservient When 


Canadian cruisers seized our fishing vessels, when the ordinary right 
of humanity were denied to our fishermen 
insulted, abused, and driven forth on the ocean : 
ions, and water, the Administration thought the slow pr 
tame negotiation were sufficient redress. Within little more thana 
week even the Administration thought that these outrages were atoned 
for by a treaty which did not contain one line lar 
of compensation. 

These outrages are two years old, yet the flood of Democratic elo 
quence has but just ceased to flow in behalf of a treaty that gave us 
the bare rights of humanity and conceded everything else, including 
thousands of square miles of fishing water, to England. This slothful 
negotiation and this impotent treaty have been all that our fishermen 
have been able to obtain. 
moment, 
better off and their wrongs are still unredressed. The worst of their 
wrongs it now appears is the refusal to allow us to send fish home in 
bond. The treaty admitted the distinction between fish and other 
products and proposed to buy this right by altering our tariff and ad- 
mitting fish free. This seemed a pitiful surrender, but until the 2Ist 
of August it was deemed all-sufficient. 

This, however, is not all. We are now told that there are o 
grievances of even greater importance. We hear that the Cana 
canals discriminate against us in violation of our treaty right If 
are left to the acts of the Administration for information we are 
to conclude that these discriminations began on Tuesday, August 21, 
or only reached the ears of the President at that time. Other sources 
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of information, however, are fortunately not so limited. We know as 
a matter of public notoriety that these discriminations are no new 
thing. They are as old asthe fishery outrages and the refusal of transit 


to fish in bond. They are all wrongs to the people of this « 


Why wszs the treaty, which covered every grievance, silent in regard 
to the canals? There is not a word or a line in that treaty to redress 
these discriminations. 

In my opinion they are serious grievances and need redres W 
then, did the Secretary of the Tre y, in June, 1887, confei 
bonding privileges on the Canadian Pacific Railroad through the Pa- 
cific Coast Steam-ship Company? The act of 1866, which gave him 
the authority, is purely permissive. If these discriminations deserve 
redress to-day, as I fully believe they do, why did they not deserve it 
in June, 1887? Why did they not deserve it when the Chamberlain 
treaty was signed? In June, 1887, far from deserving retaliation, they 
merited, in the opinion of the Administration, additional privilege s, 
In February, 1888, the canal tolls were not of sufficient importance to 
be worthy of notice in a treaty which covered all grievances. To-day 
they merit swift retaliation in the new light of truth just seen by this 
Administration. F 

But, sir, into the question of canals I do not propose to enter. | 
wish only to speak of the fisheries. The fishermenof New England, 
when they were insulted, abused, and harassed, asked for retaliation 
and redress, and they were refused by the Administration. Con 








I may add that it is all they have at this | 
Despite the great retaliatory message the fishermen are no | 
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hould never be done A vigorous, dignified American policy toward 
foreign nations will always command my hea pport ‘ 
what its source A feeble, undignified foreign policy,debased either by 
timidity or bluster for party purpos.s, deserves, and receiv hen 
it is detected, the utter condemnati ple 
Che President professing himself diss t of 1887 now 
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which ought never to actuate the Chief Magistrate when as the repre- 

sentative of the whole country he deals with foreign nations. 
It is true that all the acts both of the President and his party have 
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comes to Congress and asks for certain: 
the Constitution has placed the great d 
our relations with other nations. It seen 1e th 

without regard to party togrant his request. It is tru 
has similar powers of a larger scope and 





| been favorable to Canada, from the bonding privileges granted to Can- 


acting without distinction of party, gave them the retaliation act of | 


1887, which was ample and strong, but the Administration refused to 
use it. It was capable of being a non-intercourse act and struck direct 
at Canada, but it was passed in vain. At this very moment, while 
clamoring for more power, the President still refuses, despite his new- 
found affection for the fishermen, to redress their wrongs by the power 
he has held idly in his hands for eighteen months, t 

the time have practically ceased, but those that were perpetrat 
The ordinary rights t 
held, except when a license is pur 
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out in recent 1 so there have been pract 
» ship ib hi pi ile 7e ¢ d g ) till d 
injustice we have asked retaliatory measures. Fo J 
months we have asked the enforcement of the act of 1887. We hav 
asked for retaliation in kind and nothing more. The fishermen of N¢ 


England have never asked that the traflic of the Northwest should | 
partly paralyzed, as this bill proposes, in order to redress thei: 
They wished the Canadians to suffer what they themselves suffered 


but they have not sought to make their own fellow-citizens suffer fo: 
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adian railroads to the $1,800,000 of duties on Canadian products remitted 
by the Mills bill. It is true that all we have on the other side are the 
words of this recent message. All these things are true, but they do 

t affect the duty of a Representative in this House as I understand 
it. The President says that he intends to adopt a vigorous policy to- 
ward Canada, and asks for a bill granting certain powers. They should 


be readily given to him as the representative of the nation by the rep- 








resentatives of the people, with no thought of pat nywhere. The 
responsibility for the use of the powers conferred r with the Presi- 
dent. It i grave responsibility, and he will be held to a strict ac- 
count. His action as suggested in his message will seriously cripple 
the trade of the West and North, becaus rea t known to 
himself, he declines to retaliate in if é l vances, and 
decides to spread his retaliation over the wl e country. All this is 
for him to decid We are bound to assume that this message bas been 
written in good faith. A feeble foreign policy is bad, but it is not nee- 
essarily disgraceful. To use the honor and dignity of the country at 

ike in our foreign relations for polit l ends ) ister to foreign 
nations for political eft would be d ceful lent of the 


United State We can not suppose here that such ngs as these are 





possible. Our duty is p sl see it It is ‘ President 
the power he asks, and I shall therefore vote for the bill 
Glass—Tariff. 
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endment that will have a tendency to protect this industry. I as- 
re you that i am gratified to hear the report that the majority who 
have this bill in charge are disposed to support what I consider valua- 
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ble 1dments toit. Ionly regret that they are not willing to do 
more. Iwill not stop to inquire what are the motives that have 
prompted the 3 of the bill to amend it in this respect. 

If lt t ny probability of this bill becoming a law 
I w ! 1 in amending it so as to protect the glass indus- 
try, even if I was certain t such amendments were offered by the 
majority 1 he purpose of obtaining votes for their party in doubtful 
dist: . Ido not think it probable that this bill will finally become 
a law, but I know that it is possible that it may; knowing this, I con- 


sider it to be my duty to do ail I can to secure amendments to it that 
will help to protect any industry that seems to be threatened by it. I 
have oceasionally heard it suggested that it was not best for Repub- 
licans to aid the majority in amending and improving this bill; that 
the Democrats, having a majority in this House, are responsible for the 
bill, and the worse the bil] they offer to the country the more surely 
will their party be defeated at the next election. 

[ trust I am actuated by higher motives of duty than that. I will 


do all in my power to amend every section of the bill that I consider | 


WI I shall continue to support all proper amendments, so far as I 
have theopportunity. Inthis connection I may, however, be permitted 
to say that I do not see much prospect of the adoption of amendments 
offered by our side of the House. t is our duty to try to amend the 
objectionable features of every bill under consideration. If we then 


fail, the responsibility of bad legislation will rest on the majority, who | ; 


will very soon be called on to answer before the country for their con- 
duct. 

The glass industry has much to commend it to the favorable con- 
on of all members of this House. We have in this country all 
the materials—sand, lime, coal, lumber, clay, and soda—necessary to 
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make glass of the finest quality. This material in a raw state is use- | 


less, and a large part of it if not used for glass will not be used at all; 
but little of this material is capable of being used for other purposes 
or of being sent to foreign markets. From this it is apparent that the 
principal part of the cost of making glass goes to labor. Taking into 
account the wages of those who prepare the sand, lime, coal, soda, etc., 
80 per cent. of the cost goes for labor; but take the factory after the 
materials are prepared ready for use, and in the manufacture of glass 
60 per cent. goes for labor and on'y 40 per cent. for salt cake, lime, 
soda, sand, charcoal, arsenic, boxing, pots, rings, clay work, insurance, 
taxes, discounts, freight, fuel, incidentals, and all other expenses. 

There are now in the United States factories with sufficient capac- 
ity by running ten months in the year to make all the window-glass 
used in the United States. They consist of one hundred and forty 
plants in fifteen different States and Territories, giving employment 
directly to over eight thousand men besides the men engaged in prepar- 
ing material. Notwithstanding these facts we are now importing one- 
fourth of all the window-glass we use. 

Glass-workers in Europe work for very low wages, and a small re- 
duction in tariff will largely increase our importations, <A reduction 
in the duty of one-eighth of a cent per pound by the act of 1883 in- 
creased the amount of importations in the next four years about one- 
third. This in turn compelled a considerable reduction in the wages 
of workers to compete with the foreign glass so brought in. Instead 
of lowering the duty it ought to be restored to what it was before the 
passage of the act of 1883. 

Lower duty means increased importation and still lower wages. But 
it is alleged by some that too high wages are paid to glassmen. This 
is not correct. As a class, glass workers have heretofore made good 
wages in this country, but not higher than they fairly deserved. 

Che work of the glass-blower is of the hardest kind. He is exposed 
to excessive heat, and endures the severest labor for long turns. His 
labor is of a kind that requires the very highest skill and long training. 
The art of glass making is very old, but no machinery for blowing has 

ver been found practicable or useful. No one who knows the charac- 
ter of the skill and labor required to make glass thinksthe wages paid 
the workmen toohigh. They are deserving ofall they get. Their labor 
is SO severe that they can not work all the year round. They require 
a period for rest. The profit on capital invested_in this business is not 
unreasonably large. 

Prior to 1483 the business paid fairly well in advantageous locations. 
Since then it has required good management and great energy to keep 
tlie factories in operation without loss, and the owners are everywhere 
content with very small profits, 

I repeat what I have said at other times in this discussion, that pro- 
tection is not for the purpose of permanently making the price of glass 
high, but it is for the purpose of preserving our own home markets for 
our own factories and enabling the men to receive good wages. Free 
trade would, no doubt, for a year or two, give us cheap glass, but it 
would close all the factories in the United States, and as soon as foreign 
makers got control of our markets the price would go up. In plate 
glass the establishment of one or two factories in the United States re- 
duced the price of foreign glass one-half in a very short time. Com- 
petition among our own people will make glass as cheap as it ought 
to be. 

Protection to the window-glass industry, whilst it has given our own 
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markets to a large extent to our own people, has actually cheapened 
the price to the consumer, as the following table will show: 
. , 
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Fifty per cent. less price in 1888=$27. 68. 

Imporced glass has also been reduced in cost by American competition. 

The foreign (invoice) cost, per statement of Bureau of Statistics, averaged for 
year to July, 1877, 4.10 cents per pound, averaged for year to July, 1887, 2.27 cents 
per pound, 

The duty being specific, this large reduction in foreign cost (45 per cent. in 
ten years), increases the equivalent ad valorem rate, but is no real advance, a1 
foreign manufacturers have practically paid all the duty. 

I again call attention to the numerous petitions of glass-workers that 
I have presented to Congress protesting against the passage of this bill. 
I also offer as a part of my remarks the following letter which I hay 
received from a gentleman engaged in the manufacture of glass in th 
town where I reside. He is an intelligent and well-informed gentl 
man who has had large experience in the business, and I comme 
what he says to your careful consideration. This is but one of man; 
letters of the same character I have received, and I present it that Cor 
gress may have the benefit of the information, opinion, and judgm 
of practical, reliable men. 

The letter is as follows: 

New Casti#, PA., March 7, 188 

DeAR Sm: The proposed reduction of duty on unpolished cylinder wind 
giass, as contemplated by the Mills tariff bill, will close every window-y 
factory in thistown. I desire to call your attention to the fact that we pay « 
for tabor 60 per cent. of the cost of production, 40 per cent, only going into as! 
salt-cake, lime, sand, charcoal, arsenic, boxing, pots, rings, andall clay work : 
essary for our works, insurance, taxes, discounts, freight, fuel, and losses incid: 
to a large business, The four window-glass factories here pay out in cash $21 


000 annually in weekly payments to labor, and any reduction in tariff on gia 
will let in upon us foreign glass produced by labor 50 to 60 per cent. chea; 
and in some instances 70 per cent. below what we pay in this country to « 
workmen for doing the same work. We hope you will spare no effort to def 
the proposed Mills bill, and, if possible have the duty on window-glass 
stored to what it was in January, 15883. 

Yours, truly, 








FORBES HOLTON, Trea 
lion. O. L. JAcKsoN, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Tariff, 


REMARKS 4 
or S 
HON. W. D.OWEN, 4 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 12, 1888, 





On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in 1 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. OWEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Never in the history of our Government hay 
people been so aroused on the tariff and all cognate questions. 
recent elections in Oregon, Vermont, and Maine indicate the arou 
sentiment and increasing intelligence on this subject. The wages 
the industries, the happiness and the prosperity of our people are no 
in the balance awaiting the final decision which shall sustain our pro- 
tective system and continue our Government in its upward and un- 
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‘ efficien the only sure tenure of office. Only the interest of the publie 
service sl d suggest removals from office. I know the practical difficulties 
tempt to apply the spirit of the civil service rules to allappoint- | 

ments ands ) s, It will, however,be my sincere purp if elected, to 

‘ re 

VIRTUE AND TEMPERANCE 

I notice with pleasure that the convention did not omit to express its solici- 
tude for the promotion of virtue and temperance among our peoble. The Re- 
publican party has always been friendly to everything that tended to make the 
home life of our people free, pure, and prosperous, and will in the future be 
true to its history in this respect, 

FOREIGN RELATIONS AND FISHERIES. 


Our relations with foreign powers should be characterized by friendliness and 
respect. The right of our people and of ourships to hospitable treatment should 
be insisted upon with dignity and firmness. Our nation is too great, both in 
material strength and in moral power, to indulge in bluster or to be suspected 
of timorousness. Vacillation and inconsistency are as incompatible with suc- 
cessful diplomacy as they are with the national dignity. 

We should especially cultivate and extend our diplomatic and commercial 
relations with the Central and South American States. Our fisheries should be 
fostered and protected. The hardships and risks that are the necessary incidents 
of the business should not be increased by an inhospitable exclusion from the 
near-lying ports, The resources of a firm, dignified, and consistent diplomacy 
are undoubtedly equal to the prompt and peaceful solution of the difficulties 
that now exist. Our neighbors will surely not expect in our ports a commer- 
cial hospitality they deny to us in theirs, 

I can notextend this letter by a special reference to other subjects upon which 
the convention gave an expression. 

In respect to them as well as those I have noticed, I am in entire agreement 
with the declarations of the convention. The resolutions relating to the coinage, 
to the rebuilding of the Navy, to coast defenses, and to public lands, express 
conclusions to all of which I gave my support in the Senate. 

Inviting acalm and thoughtful consideration of these public questions, we 
submit them to the people. Their intelligent patriotism and the good Provi- 
pe e that made and has kept us a nation, will lead them to wise and safe con- 
clusion, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN J. O’NEILL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 10, 1888, 


On the bill (11. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ina government by the people the tribute they pay 
in direct and indirect taxation for the protection of the law and the 
just and economical administration of public affairs more deeply con- 
cerns them than any other question. 

This is to-day the paramount political issue before the American 
people, and it is important that they should be well informed uponevery 
phase of the question. In to-day’s press appears the letter of accept- 
ance by Grover Cleveland of his renomination to the Presidency. 
Believing that the wise and patriotic views therein expressed will be 
of great benefit to the people and should therefore be given the widest 
publicity, I append his letter tomy remarks and ask that the same be 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

WAsINGTON, September §, 1888, 

GENTLEMEN: In addressing to you my formal acceptance of the nomination 
to the Presidency of the United States, my thoughts persistently dwell upon the 
impressive relation of such action to the American people, whose confidence is 
thus invited, and to the political party to which I belong, just entering upon a 
contest for continued supremacy, 

The world does not afford a spectacle more sublime than is furnished when 
millions of free and intelligent American citizens select their Chief Magistrate 
and bid one of their number to find the highest earthly honor and the full 
measure of public duty in ready submission to their will. 

It follows that a candidate for this high office can never forget that when the 
turmoil and the strife which attend the selection of its incumbent shall be heard 
no more, there must be in the quiet calm which follows a complete and solemn 
self-consecration by the people’s chosen President of every faculty and endeavor 
to the service of a confiding and generous nation of freemen. These thoughts 
are intensified by the light of my experience in the Presidential office, which 
has soberly impressed me with the severe responsibilities which it imposes, 
while it has quickened my love for American institutions and taught me the 
priceless value of the trust of my countrymen, 


PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENS, 


It is of the highest importance that those who administer our Government 
should jealously protect and maintain the rights of American citizens at home 
and abroad, and should strive to achieve for our country her proper place among 
the nations of the earth; but there is no people whose home interests are so great 
and whose numerous objects of domestic concern deserve so much watchful- 
hess and care, 

Among these are the regulation of a sound financial system suited to our 
needs, thus securing an efficient agency of national wealth and general pros- 
perity; the construction and equipment of means of defense, to insure our na- 
tional safety and maintain the honor beneath which such national safety re- 
poses; the protection of our national domain, still stretching beyond the needs 
of a century’s expansion, and its preservation for the settler and the pioneer of 
our marvelous growth; a sensible and sincere recognition of the value of Amer- 
ican labor, leading to the scrupulous care and just appreciation of the interests 
of our workingmen; the limitation and checking of such monopolistic tenden- 
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cies and schemes as interfere with the advantages and benefits which the peo- 
ple may rightly claim; a generous regard and care for our surviving soldiers 
and sailors and for the widows and orphans of such as have died, to the end 
that while the appreciation of their services and sacrifices is quickened, the 
application of their pension fund to improper cases may be prevented: protec- 
tion against a servile imr ration which injuriously competes with our labori! 
menin the fleld of toiland adds to our populationan element ignorant of our 
institutions and laws, impossible of assimilation with our people, and danger- 
ous to our peace and welfare; astrict and steadfast adherence to the princi- 
pies of civil-service reform and a thorough execution of the laws passed for 
their enforcement, thus permitting to our people the advantages of business 
methods in the operation of their Government; the guaranty to our colored 
citizens ofall their rights of citizenship and their just recognition and encourage- 
mentin all things pertaining to that relation; a firm, patient, and humane Indian 
policy, so thatin peaceful relations with the Government the civilization of the 
Indian may be promoted, with resulting quiet and safety to the settlers on ou 
frontiers; and the curtailment of public expense by the introduction of eco- 
nomical methods in every departmen tof the Government. 


FULLY INDORSING THE PLATFORM, 


The pledges contained in the platform adopted by the late convention of the 
national Democracy lead to the advancement of these objects and insure good 
government—the aspiration of every true American citizen and the ®otive for 
every patriotic action and effort. In the consciousness that much has been 
done in the direction of good government by the present Administration, and 
submitting its record to the fair inspection of my countrymen,I indorse the 
platform thus presented, with the determination thatif I am again called to the 
Chief Magistracy there shall be a continuance of devoted endeavor to advance 
the interests of the entire country. 


EXPENSES LIMITED TO THE PUBLIC NEED. 


Our scale of Federal taxation and its consequences largely engross at this 
time the attention of our citizens, and the people are soberly considering the 
necessity of measures of relief. Our Government is the creation of the people, 
established to carry out their designs and accomplish their good. It was 
founded on justice and was made for a free, intelligent, and virtuous people. 
It is only useful when within their contro!l,and only serves them well when 
regulated and guided by their constant touch. Itis a free government because 
it guaranties to every American citizen the unrestricted personal use and en- 
joyment of all the reward of his toil and of all his income, except what may be 
his fair contribution to necessary public expense. Therefore it is not only the 
right but the duty of a free people, in the enforcement of this guaranty, to insist 
that such expense should be strictly limited to the actual public needs. 

It seems perfectly clear that when the Government, created and maintained 
by the people to do their bidding, turns upon them and, through an utter per- 
version of its powers, extorts from their labor and capital tribute largely in ex- 
cess of public necessities, the creature has rebelled against the creator and the 
masters are robbed by their servants. 

The cost of the Government must continue to be met by tariff duties collect 
at our custom-houses upon imported goods and by internal-revenue taxes as 
sessed upon spirituous and malt liquors, tobacco, and oleomargarine. 

TARIFF TAXATION AND ITS EFFECT, 

I suppose it is needless to explain that all these duties and assessments a: 
added to the price of the articles upon which they are levied, and thus becon 
a tax upon all those who buy these articles for use and consumption, I sup 
pose, too, it is well understood that the effect of this tariff taxation is not lin 
ited to the consumers of imported articles, but that the duties imposed upon 
such articles permit a corresponding increase in prices to be laid upon domes- 
tic productions of the same kind, which increase, paid by all our people and 
consumers of home productions, and entering every American home, const 
tutes a form of taxation as certain and inevitable as though the amount was a 
nually paid into the hand of the tax-gatherer. 

These results are inseparable from the plan we have adopted for the colle 
tion of our revenues by tariff duties. They are not mentioned to discredit t) 
system, but by way of preface to the statement that every million of dollars 
lected at our custom-houses for duties upon imported articles, and paid into 
the public Treasury, represent many millions more, which, though never rea 
ing the national Treasury, are paid by our citizens as the increased cost of « 
mestic productions resulting from our tariff laws. In these circumstances 
in view of this necessary effect of the operation of our plan for raising reve 
the absolute duty of limiting the rate of tariff charges to the necessities of a 
frugal and economical administration of the Government seems to be perf 
plain. 

The continuance, upon a pretext of meeting public expenditures of such a s 
of tariff taxation as draws from the substance of the people a sum largely in ex- 
cess of public needs, issurely something which, under aGovernment based upo! 
justice, and which finds its strength and usefulnsss in the faith and trust of the 
people, ought not to be tolerated. While the heaviest burdens incident to t 
necessities of the Government are uncomplainingly borne, light burdens be: 
grievous and intolerable when not justified by such necessities. 

UNNECESSARY TAXES ARE UNJUST. 

Unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation, and yet this is our condition. Wa 
are annually collecting at our custom-houses, and by means of our interna 
revenue taxation, many millions in excess of all legitimate public needs Asa 
consequence there now remains in the national Treasury a surplus of mor 
than $130,000,000. 

No better evidence could be furnished that the people are exorbit 
taxed. The extent of the superfluous burden indicated by this surplus will 
better appreciated when it is suggested that such surplus alone represents t 
tion aggregating more than $108,000 in a county containing 50,000 inhabitant 

Taxation has always been the feature of organized government, the har«« 
reconcile with the people’s idea of freedom and happiness. When present 
in a direct form nothing will arouse popular discontent more quickly and | 
foundly than unjust and unnecessary taxation. Our farmers, mechani 
borers, and all our citizens closely scan the slightest increase in the taxes as 
sessed upon their lands and other property, and demand good reasons fors 
increase. And yet they seem to be expected, in some quarters, to regard t 
unnecessary volume of insidious and indirect taxation visited upon th 
our present rate of tariff duties with indifference, if not with favor, T! 
plus revenue now remaining in the Treasury not only furnishes con 
proof of unjust taxation: its existence constitutes a separate and inde} 
menace to the prosperity of the people. 

WHAT A VAST SURPLUS MEANS. 

This vast accumulation of idle funds represents that much money draw 
the circulating medium of the country, which isneeded in the channels o! | 
and business. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the consequences which follow t 
tinued withdrawal and hoarding by the Government of the currency of t! 
ple are not of immediate importance to the mass of our citizens, and on!) 
cerns those engaged in large financial transactions. 

In the restless enterprise and activity which free and ready money 8" 
the people produces is found that opportunity for labor and employment ane 
that impetus to business and production which bring in their train prospe! ; 


to our citizens in every station and vocation. New ventures, new invest 
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domestic industrial enterprises by freeing f dut icked, and with like result And yet thou f ! t 

the imported raw materials which, by the employment of labor of ent t uct t 

me manufactures, thus extending the markets for their sa I ( t of th t i é 

increased and steady production, with the allowance of abundant | ts \ ul WW be a ted by timely a f pl gt 

I to the undeviating course of the Democratic party, we wi t me t | remedy will nev ‘ - t ume § 

the interests of labor and our workingmen,. In all efforts to remedy existing | Democratic party if it is applied too lat 
we will furnish no excuse for the loss of employment or the 1 ‘ th and pati t 
s of honest toil. Onthe contrary, we propose in any adjus nt of « 5 r upon the « ’ r misre ese atic Ww l 
laws to concede such encouragement and advantage to the plo 3 v ot i at i that t 

1f domestic labor as will easily compensate for any difference that may exist et us t eople’s t t pu ‘ 
between the standard of wages which should be paid to our lal g 1 and i sugul 
the rate allowed in other countries. We propose, too, by exten } e mat ( »\ ( VELA} 
ets for our manufactures to promote the steady e: ment of labor, while i I A. 
by cheapening the cost of the necessaries of life we increase the ; As ( 7 
power of the workingman’s wages and add to the comforts of ho 

And before passing from this phase of the qugstion I am constrained t 
press the opinion that while the interests of labor should be always sed . 
regarded in any modification of our tariff laws, an additional and re direct Chinese 
and efficient protection to these interests would be afforded by the restr 
and prohibition of the immigration or importation of laborers from other « 
tries who swarm upon our shores, having no purpose or intent of bec« ng < } 


fellow-citizens or acquiring any permanent interest in our cou 
crowd every field of employment with unintelligent labor 
ought not to satisfy those who make claim to American citizensh 


A STRONG CONDEMNATION OF THE TRUSTS. . H () N. W | [, [, | A \I 1). () W. i N, 

































he platform adopted by the late national convention of our p i : 
the following declaration 
‘Judged by Democratic prin« iples, the interests of the are iyed ' ' 
when by unnecessary taxation trusts and combinations a ed s iN THI Ho , rod PRESI ; IVES, 
tered, whic while unduly enriching the few that combin« bod r 
citizens by depriving them,as purchasers, of the benefits of natural t al ‘ Aug 3, 1885 
tion 
Such combinations } always been condemned . , ' ; - > 
The declaration of its r nal convention is sincerely : 7 
our party will be found excusing the existence or belittling the pe Mr. OWEN gs 1 
i sults of these devices to wrong the p« ople. Under various € ay ee : } 
j been puni l by the common law for hundreds of years: and they ‘ t nae _ I few mit cS Dow 5 
none of their hajeful features because they have assumed the name of trust league | Mr. ByNuM] took the f r to de er his address that 
stead of conspiracies : — to have a speech this afternoon for the special benefit of the v« of 
We believe that these trusts are the natural offspring of a market artificially ; . — : 
i restricted; that an inordinately high tariff, besides furnishing the temptati Indiana, and an attack upon General Harrison, tl 
2 for their existence, enlarges the limit within which they may oper 4 didate for the Presidency I view of the circumsat y ch 





the people, and thus increase the extent of their power for wrong doing. With 
an unalterable hatred of all such schemes, we count the checking of their bale- 
ful operations, among the good results promised by revenue reform 

While we can not avoid partisan misrepresentation, our position 





this matter is presented, I am able to say only a few words ir 
the gentleman at this time. He makes some four distinct ¢ 
his speech. One of them is, if I understood the gentleman corectly 
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(if I did not, I will thank him to correct me), that a partner of Gen- 
e! Har iin the« ipaign of 1886 caused to be naturalized seven 
or some oth numberof Chinamen, and voted them for the ] ibli 
il 
BYNUM l 1a char I charged tl] in 

1 { ! I ect now the nui rwaslive 
vert D raiized took out their first papers; thatthe oath was 
administered tothem by aspecial friend of General Harrison; that they 
were voted at the election of 1880, and voted the Republican ticket: | 
and that General Harrison must have known of it from the fact that | 
it was done by his partner, and the oath was administered by his most 
intimate friend—a loyal supporter of him for the Senate. The gentl 
man, I presume has read Senator VES1 peech. I do not understand 
the facts as Senator VEsT states them. 

Mr. OWEN. Ah! then the brethren do not agree in their state- 
meni 


Mr. BYNUM. I state to the gentleman that I am prepared to prove 
1 I have said if any one controverts it. 

Mr. OWEN. I controvert it. 

Mr. BYNUM. Youcontrovert it? I state, then, that Daniel Rans- 
dell, clerk of Marion County, administered the oath to three Chinamen, 
who declared their intention to become citizens; they went to the polls 
to vote, when one of them was challenged by Austin H. Brown, now 
an officer in the Treasury Department, upon the ground that he was 
notnaturalized. Mr. Brown examined his papers, and they were signed 
by Mr. Ransdell as clerk. Mr. Joseph Nichols, now a clerk in the 
Post-Office Department, challenged another. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. CHEADLE] telegraphed 
to the partners of General Harrison this morning. I sent a telegram 
myself a few moments ago, not knowing that my colleague had tele- 
graphed, asking about this matter of Chinamen having been natural- 
ized or having voted in the city of Indianapolis. I read the reply re- 
ceived by my colleague: 

INDIANAPOLIS, INbD., August 18, 1888, 

Did no such thing; never heard of a Chinaman being naturalized. 

W. H. MILLER, 
JOHN B. ELAM. 

J.D. Curap.e, House of Representatives. 

‘These gentlemen are the two law partners of General Harrison. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side, ] 

Mr. BYNUM. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. OWEN. Will you give me more time? 

Mr. BYNUM, Certainly; we will give you all the time you want. 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Chair agree to that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
OWEN] is speaking in the time of the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 
Hirvr]. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not interrupt the gentleman during his speech, 
although there were fair opportunities to do so. 

Mr. BYNUM. But my colleague has appealed to me; he has asked 
me to correct him. I want to say I did not make the charge that Mr. 
Miller or Mr. Elam knew anything about the matter. [Cries of ‘ Reg- 
ular prder!’’ | 

M™ OWEN. Mr. Speaker, this does not come out of my time? 

Mr. BYNUM. ‘The gentleman does not deny that those Chinamen 
were naturalized and voted the Republican ticket. That is a fact. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I call for the regular order. The gentleman 
would not allow himselfto be interrupted, and he ‘‘bulldozes’’ others. 

Mr. BYNUM. I want to force the truth down your throats. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
OWEN] is entitled to the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. OWEN. I presume, of course, the Chair will not take this out 
ol my time. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not done so. 

Mr. BYNUM. ‘Thegentleman has dodged the issue I made. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman should not introduce 
the phrases of Indianapolis politicians into the debates of this House. 
There is no effort to avoid the issue. The fact is I am anxious to get 
at it. The whole effort of the gentleman’s speech is to present Gen- 
eral Harrison as favoring the importation and citizenizing of Chinamen, 
and to connect him personally with the alleged naturalization of Chi- 
namen at Indianapolis. ‘This is so positively true that I assert that if 
another than General Harrison had been nominated for President my 
colleague’s speech would not have been delivered. Speaking of these 
Chinamen voting he says: ‘*‘That General Harrison was cognizant of 
the intentions of his party to vote these persons there can be no doubt.’’ 
General Harrison says he never heard of the naturalization or voting of 
Chinamen at Indianapolis until he read it in a newspaper! 

You are pushed to desperate straits when so much labor is performed 
to get General Harrison ‘‘ cognizant of intentions.’’ Your solemn as- 
servations that Daniel Ransdell, as county clerk, signed these declara- 
tions to become citizens is startlingly convincing evidence. This ex- 
plauatory amendment to your written speech is valuable, for it is the 
only direct testimony of General Harrison’s complicity in this matter 
that has not been distinctly overthrown. The case then stands as fol- 
lows: General Harrison lives in Marion County. One Daniel Rans- 
dell, in his capacity as clerk of the county, administers lawful oath to 





| kept until its provisions are abrogated by the action of the General Gove: 
} ment, and I am not prepared to say that it should be abrogated until our great 
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Daniel 
Ransdell is a Republican, therefore there can be no doubt but Gen- 
ison was ‘* cognizant of their intentions.’’ Mr. Speaker, this 
hows the condition of brain fever a man gets himself into by ‘‘ follow- 


Mr. Mini nd doing whatever he commands.’’ 


Chinamen who declare their intentions to become citizens. 











} . 1 ‘ ‘ 1 waaill . “4% + : 

Chis studied effort to e General Harrison with the Chinese 
brings to memory t other effort made by your party in 1880, | 
here reproduce tl us Morey letter: 

Personal and confidential. ] 
House or REPRESENTATIVI , Was ington, D. C., Jan ry 23, 1 ) 
Dear Sin: Yours in relation to the Chinese problem came duly to hand. 

i take it that the question of employés is only a question of private and « 

porate economy, and individuals and companies have the right to buy la 


where they can get it cheapest. 
We have a treaty with the Chinese Government which should be religiously 


manufacturing and corporate interests are conserved in the matter of labo: 
Very truly, yours, 


J. A. GARFIELD. 
H. L. Morey, 
Employers’ Union, Lynn, Mas 


This letter was published on the eve of the election, almost too late 
to be contradicted. General Garfield repudiated it, but members o 
the Democratic national committee affirmed that he wrote it and that 
it spoke his sentiments. It cost Garfield hundreds of votes. The 
Democrat who forged that letter has not yet served out his sentence in 
the penitentiary. 

My colieague asserts that the Republican party seeks to bring in 
pauper and contract labor in harmony with its policy of serfdom to 
mine and corporation controllers. If I should characterize this state- 
ment as it deserves my language would not be parliamentary. But 
perhaps it will be sufficient characterization to reveal a part of the hol- 
lowness and insincerity of his party’s labor professions. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, at this hour Italian imported contract laborers are digging the 
gas trenches in his own city of Indianapolis. The men who have the 
contract from the gas trust for digging these trenches, or men connected 
with them, have already had their contract paupers take out their first 
papers of citizenship, and will in November be voted by their Demo- 
cratic bosses for Cleveland and his party. 

Who are the great mine and corporation controllers? The greatest 
mine-owner in America is WILLIAM L. Scort, the President’s repre- 
sentative on this floor. The greatest corporations are the Pennsy|- 
vania coal combination, of which Mr. Scort is the central figure; the 
Standard Oil monopoly, and its Mr. PAYNE is a Democratic Senator 
and its Mr. Whitney is a Cabinet officer. The third great combine is 
the sugar trust, whose head, Mr. Havemeyer is an enthusiastic Cleve- 
land advocate. The mostinfamous and notorious trusts and combines 
are under the control of men most prominent in your party ranks. 

My colleague habitually berates the railroads as cormorants, eating 
up the farmer and poor man, and yet the national Democratic campaign 
committee is the most remarkable conclave of railroad cormorants that 
ever organized torun a poor man’sparty. William H. Barnum, stand- 
ing at the head, is president and director of six railroad lines, Arthu: 
Sewall of seven, Calvin Brice of nine, John 8. Barbour of one, ARTHUL 
P. GORMAN of two, WILLIAM L. Scort of thirteen, and Herman Oe!- 
richs is nota railroad magnate, butis part owner of the Trans-Atlant 
Steam-ship Company. These seven worthies rule land and sea. Th: s 
seven wise men in a combine with the whisky pool, which is solidly 5 
Democratic, and the coal combination and the oil monopoly and th q 
sugar trust as the controlling influence in a great party, present an ; 
amazing spectacle for a poor man to contemplate. 

Another statement was made in the gentleman’s speech, that 
ator Harrison read in some literary society a paper in which he ad 
cated the free and unrestricted immigration of the Chinamen to t 
country. Senator Harrisgn, over his own signature, says he never ( 
any such thing. [Applaifse on the Republican side. } 

Mr. Bynum rose. [Cries of ‘Sit down!’’ on the Republican sid: 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman, in closing his spe: 3 
with a flourish of tongue and wave of hand peculiar to a Hoosier orat - 
[laughter], said that every member of the Democratic party could cast 4 
his vote for the bill now before this House without swallowing an) 
his words or taking back any part of his record in the past. 

If that be true, I again call up the statement of the gentleman {1 
Maine, Governor DINGLEY, when the Demoeracy had control o! t 
Senate, from 1879 to 1881, by a majority of 9, and during those tw 
years had control of this House. Why did they not at that time ta 
action on this matter? The Democracy at that time could have for 
action on the Chinese question if they had so desired. That they 4 
not do so, but let it slumber until the eve of a Presidential election | 
1888, shows your lack of sincerity then and that your ‘‘condition 
badly disturbed now. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Again, the gentleman’s speech seeks to impress on = public mu 
that the Republican party is in favor of the importation of Chin f 
labor because it is cheap. It is not necessary I should enter into : Bs 4 
detailed denial of that statement. The party that was born out 5 
certain great moral necessities of the country, that in its history has 
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blasted a rebellion and saved the greatest nation of the world, that a 
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| day from the time he lands in New York. 
| character instantly change 


has] heen disc 


nocent and worthy immigrants, and would not, in my judgment, tend 
toa uniform and effective execution of the law. 

So far as the law imposes penalties upon the employer who induces 
the immigrant to ¢ or upon the steam-ship company which brin: 

h the pen: ould be exacted whenever the violation of the law 
is discovered, even if it is more than a year after it takes place. But 
t mmigrant himself is concerned, if the law requiring his 
rm to his own country can not be exercised within a month, or, at 
very farthest, three months after his landing in this country, it had 

by r, on the v hole, 1 not cs executed at all. 

Phat the Secretary of the Treasury, having the power to prevent an 
immigrant from landing because he is satisfied that his same lin g would 
he illegal, should also have the power to compel Qim to re-eml! en | 
the illegality of the landing is discovered ates Tt es sali n ee is a 
reasonable proposition. Itisreasonable, not merely because it is tos 
cure the effective execution of the law, but it is demanded also by a 
regard tor the security and convenience of the immigrant himself. Sup- | 
pose, for example, the Secretary by his subordinate says to some pis- 


seuyer on an incoming steamer, ‘‘ You shall not land, because you, be- 
ing au alien, or foreigner, have, prior to your coming to this country, 
en d into a contract to perform labor in the Unite d States.”? Sup- 
aa ‘the answer is, ‘‘I am not a foreigner, or alien, at all. Iam acit- 
izen of the United States. Let me land and send to my home, and I 
will prove it.’”?. What is to be done? Shall he he allowed to land 
merely because he claims to be a citizen? Shall he be forbidden to 
land merely because his statement is disbelieved ? Suppose he admits 
that he is a foreigner, but denies that he has prior to embarkation con- 
tracted to perform labor in the United States. Suppose he claims that 
he is a skilled workman, and that he has contracted to perform labor 
in the United States in or upon some new industry not at present es- 
tablished in the United States, or that the contract which he has en- 
tered into was made with a member of his family, or a relative, or a 
personal friend, with a view to assist him to immigrate to the United 
States for the purpose of settlement here. If in any one of these cases 
the answer is true, the law does not apply to him, how shall it be deter- 
mined whether the answer is true or not? It may be impossible to de- 
cide till after he has landed. Yet if he is allowed to land the power 
of the Government over him, so far as it is conferred by the existing 
law, as construed by the Secretary, ceases instantly. He can not be 
compelled to depart even if it instantly appears that his assertion is 
false. 

It to avoid this inconvenience he is kept on shipboard and compelied 
to depart in the same vessel in which he came, it may sometimes hap- 
pen that a great wrong has been done to an innocent and worthy man. 
It is clear, however, that the power to compel an immigrant to depart 
because before coming here he has entered into a contract against the 
policy of the United States ought, in justice to the immigrant him- 
self, to be exercised as soon as possible after the landing has occurred. 
The Government is bound in fairness to exercise a high degree of dili- 
gence in ascertaining whether the law has been violated or not. It is 
not fair to the immigrant to allow him to remain in the country for a 
year and to take root, as it were, and then compel his departure, not be- 
cause of any fault he has committed in this country, but because before 
coming here he has made a contract against the policy of the United 
States. In that period of one year he may have formed ties which it 
would be hard to break. He may have acquired property; he may 
have married, 

We should remember, in the first place, that in order to bring him 
within the reach of the law it need not appear that he has violated the 
Jaw willfully. He may have made a contract in ignorance of the law 
or through a misunderstanding of its applications. 

In the second place, we should remember that the act of entering 
into a contract abroad to perform labor in the United States is not of | 
itself, on the part of the immigrant, an immoral act. It does not im- 
ply any degree of moral turpitude. It does not necessarily prove that 
the immigrant, who has entered into such a contract, is an undesirable 
immigrant. He may be honest, sober, industrious, frugal, and intel- 
ligent. The contract he has entered into may be in itself a fair con- 
tract, beneficial rather than injurious, not merely to the parties to it, 
but tothe country. We forbid his landing under such a contract, not 
because the contract is in itself wrong, but because such contracts are 
in many cases the instruments of evil to the laboring people of the 
United States, and we can see no way of preventing the evil except by 
forbidding such contracts altogether, and forbidding the landing of 
immigrants who come here in pursuance of them. 





Suppose an industrious, sober, intelligent, skilled workman proposes | 


of his own accord and without the assistance of anybody to immigrate 
from some European country to the United States in order to better 
his condition, and to make a home for himself and his children. He 
is a desirable immigrant, in the best sense of the word, whether he 
brings money with him or lands without a dollar in his pocket. He 
is a desirable immigrant, even from the point of view of the alien con- 
tract labor law. 

But now suppose that after he has made all his preparations to come 
to this country, he happens to meet the agent of an American factory, 
who discovers the high value of his labor and offers to pay him $4 a 


at once into a place already secured for him at high wages, a 
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If he accepts the offer his 
s, from the point of view of the alien contr: - t 
lab rlaw. He has ceased to be a desirable immigrant. He has he- 
come undesirablesimply because his desirability as a skilled work: an 
vered and appreciated by an Americanemployer. Yet ; 
clear that such a man has inflicted no injury upon American Jabor by the 
mere making of a contract to work at high wagesin the United States. 
If he he ne come to this country without any definite prospect of em- 





ployment, and, upon landing had gone upon the labor market } 
for aa his competition with American workmen likewise looking 
for a job, would be far more injurious to them than if he had stepped 


snited to his particular kind of skill, which perhaps no one in 
Unite i States is so well prepared to fill. Yet just such a man: 
under the provisions of the alien contract labor law be forbidden to land 
in the United States, and compelled to return to the country from 
whence he came. : 

What I insist on is that as the making of a contract abroad to | 
form labor in the United States, however injurious the general 
tice of making such contract may be to the American people, and par- 
ticularly to the American workingman, does not imply any degree « 
conscious wrong-doing on the part of the immigrant who enters into it, 
the law ought not to be executed against him by compellisg him to 
depart after he has been permitted to reside here for a year. Withi! 
the year he may have repudiated the contract under which he came 
The law allows him todoso. He may have begun to work as a fre 
American workman for an American rate of wages. He may have mar- 
ried and bought a home. To give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to arrest such a man without trial and send him out of the coun- 
try, not because of any fault he has committed here, but merely be- 
cause the Secretary is satisfied that before coming to this country he 
entered into a contract, not immoral in itself, but only contrary to the 
public policy of the United States—a contract, too, which he may have 
repudiated the day he landed here—would be so harsh a measure that 
it would defeat its object and render the law odious. It would, more 
over, tend to make it harder to secure evidence by which to convict 
those whom, far more than the immigrant himself, we ought to regard 
as the real offenders against the law. 

The illustration I have given shows that the alien contract-labor law 
does not uniformly and exactly reach the evil it was intended to reach 
The evil is forced or stimulated immigration, by which the supply ot 
labor is rapidly increased in excess of the demand for labor at A i 
can rates of wages, to the injury of American workingmen and working 
women. The framers of the law undoubtedly supposed, and had a vo 
reason to suppose, that the main cause of this difficulty—stimulated 
migration—was to be found in the desire of American employers to «1 
ploy labor in the United States at European rates of wages. For t! 
purpose gangs of foreign workmen were imported under contract. 
of them spoke a language unfamiliar to the native or foreign-born « 
izen of the United States. They lived in colonies by themselves, « 
in the great cities or in the mining districts of the country. They \ 
out of the reach of American influences which would tend to raise thei 
standard of living and their rate of wages. The effect of their com): 
tition upon the industrial life of this country was to crowd the | 
market, reduce the wages of American workingmen and work 
women, and thus, indirectly, to lower their standard of living. 

That this was an evil and a danger, was recognized not only by 
workingmen of this country, but by all others who are concerned ! 
the moral, social, and industrial development of the Aferican peo; 

The theory of the alien contract-labor law was this: The free 
unassisted immigrant comes to this country to make a home here 
to become a part of the American people. He soon learns to adopt tl 
American way of living and to charge an American wage for his wor! 
If he produces American gocds for other workmen to consume he also 
consumes American goods which other workmen produce. He is pr 
ducer and consumer at the same time. The effect of his competition 
on the wages of other American workmen is comparatively slight. But 
if his coming to this country has been artificially encouraged in the w 
I have indicated; if he is imported by a coal company, for exam! 
merely to serve as a cheap industrial machine, and is sedulously kept 
apart from influences which would tend to raise his standard of living 
and consequently his desire to demand American wages for his work 
he is no more a consumer, in the American sense of the term, than 
other labor-saving machine. He remains a foreign element in the | 
dustrial population of the United States, and the effect of his comp 
tion on the wages of American workingmen in general is far m 
severe. 

It now appears from the investigations of the Congressional comm!!\« 
in session in New York, that there are many cases of artificially s'1n 
lated immigration, which the law does not reach at all. Immigrtat 
for example, that is induced by the false representations of the age 
of steam-ship companies, whose only interest lies ibe Ceisernemsteaions t thi 
make on the tickets they sell, is just as injurious to the laboring men 
of this country as if it were due to the greed of American emp!oyeT 
Yet artificially stimulated immigration of thissort does not come wit!!2 
the reach of the alien contract labor law at all. It is difficult te se@ 
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how a law can be h will meet all such cases. Tl 
ean do now is to await the report of the Congressional co 
investigating the subject city of New York. 
It is worth nothing, t t Sect vy of 
plains that he can not effectively « ute the alien cor 
be« by the t¢ of that ] ! power to con 
illezal 1 gr t the mo t the val i 
foot on shore, he f to notice that 1 pl é the I 
di nt t the t of 1882,1 i ela l g 
< s rd yns le to su Tt Tt 
2» charge upon the pub Ih i t \ t t y 
g t ary power to compel t return ] nts 
to t itry from whence t ear i l 
of 18382 If the p ( tn 5 ta ( y l y 
intint one 1G < S yin t ‘ 
1ine on shipboard whether a certain passe $ pro 
u g theo statute, it 30 ¢ t to determin 
ihbited the o power of the Se t I t 
tot enla l ler } 1 ite not ly to s more el- 
i exec 1 of the spirit tn ah also for the s« rity and 
( fort of the immigrants them Chey ought in both cases to be 
allowed to land if it is necessary in order to determine whether the 


} ! 
come within the prohibition of the law or not. 
| have already shown why I think the period of one year after the 


landing of the immigrant is unreasonably long for the Secretary of the 
I sury to exercise the power of arresting and sen him out of the 





ntry for a violation of the alien contract law. 1 

t apply to the statute of 1882. That statute forbids 
of convicts, idiots, lunatics, or persons unable to support the: 
without becoming a charge upon the public. These classes of immi 
erants should not only not be permitted to land, but when they have 
landed, before their character is discovered, they should be taken in 
eustody whenever and wherever they may be found and sent back to 
the country which is properly chargeable with their support. Any ad 
ministration is grossly derelict in its duty which does not make strong 








nd persistent reclamation against any foreign power which unloads 
upon us the expense of supporting its idiots, lunatics, paupers, or con 
victs, or suffers it to be done by any municipality subject to its juris- 
diction. 

There is another class of foreigners whom in the interest of all tl 
cood people of the United States, whether native or foreign born, we 
ought to prevent from coming here so far as we can, and send out of 
the country when their real character becomes apparent only after t 





The professional revolutionist who comes here t 





s landed. 








eate a reform of society by means of dynamite is the most lesirab 

of all immigrants. Any man who, in this free country, advocates o 
encourages the illegal use of force as a means of reforming the social 
political, or industrial institutions of this country, is a public 1 nee 





aud a public burden, whether he be native or foreign born, naturalized 


or unnaturalized. If he isa citizen of the United States, we can 1 
get rid of him by sending him to some other country any more than 
we can get rid of our own convicts, idiots, or lunaticsin the same w: 
But if he is a citizen of another country and comes here to 1 
living by teaching his doctrine of confusion, there is no reason in t 
world why we should knowingly permit him to land. Nor 
any reason in the world why we should suffer him to remain hi 
after landing in this country, he makes his char 
known. 

We can tolerate in this country the largest liberty of speech. We 
can and should allow peaceable agitators in favor of the most radi: 
changes in our fundamental laws. But when a man abandons the le- 
gitimate weapons of reform, which are to be found in free discussion 
and an appeal to the ballot, and encourages murder as a mean 
ing a change in the laws, we have the same right and the same duty 
to send him out of the country that we have to sent out 
lunatic, or a convict; and the sooner we exercise the rig] t 
V same right to send out of the country a citizen of some 
other country, whose presence here is deemed to be injurious to us, tl 
we have to prevent him from landing here. Over three hundred per 
sons, it is said, were forbidden to land in this country during the last 
year We havethesame right tosend homeacitizen of another country 
for the sake of our own welfare that we have to send him home under 
our extradition laws atthe request of hisowngovernment. ‘This power 
of extradition we have exercised almost from the foundation of the 
Republic. If, under our extradition laws, we send abroad a man who 
has been a law-abiding man ever since he came to this country merely 
because he is alleged to have committed a crime in his own country 
before he came here, why should wenotsend him home to his own coun- 
try when we discover that by reasonof mental, physical, or moral det 
his presence here is a burden and a menace to ourselves ? 

Another thing. The power to send a man out of the country, 
well as the power to prevent a man from landing in this country, is a 
large power, and the exercise of it should be carefully regulated by 
law. If it is exercised under the immediate supervision of the Presi- 
dent, there will be no danger of abuse. But when it is exercised by a 
subordinate official of the Treasury Department, it seems to me that 
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vithout expense to him, be subn ré or 
to some other proper tribunal. And the s pre should be 
made for the case of every person who, after landing s taken in 
custody for the purpose of sending him back to his own country. 
Fourthly, the Government should strongly and } ‘ remon- 
strate with every foreign government which permit cipalities 
c aot lunatic or other depend it persons t itry to 
1 the expense of maintaining them. Our ¢ ud should 
é ed to investigate and report such cases, and ppropria- 
ons should be made for this and all other pury ynnected with 
the execution of the two statutes to w! h [ have ed 1 do not 
know that any appropriation has ever been made ry into effect 
the alien contract labor law, except an appropriat itained in the 
imendatory act of February 23, 1887 r tl the unl four 
onths of the fis al year 1887. Probably no appro 1 would have 
been made for the fiscal year 1889 had it not occu » the Secretary 
of the Treasury to write his letter to the Speaker, d i July 1¢ 488, 
ter tl ymmittee of iny ition, no } ud 
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yvernment has made giant strid« Revolut er revolution has 
vept over Europe. To-day animmigrant comir he United States 
from Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, or 
Norway, comes from a country where, even under the monarehial form of 
government, the people have a large share in mo ding and guiding 


public policy. The immigrant who comes from any one of thes 
tries has learned long before his arrival here not only to discuss pub 


questions, but to understand his own responsibility 


coun- 


acitizen. Ifthe 
immigrant of eighty years ago, when popular government was almost 
unknown outside of the United States, was believed to be capable of 
hecoming in five years a good citizen of this Republic, it is hard to see 
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why the European immigrant of to-day requires a longer period of pro- 
bation. 

One thing more. This great problem, how to exclude all forms 
of unnatural or unwholesome immigration without interfering with 
the wholesome, natural, and free immigration, which has done so 
much for this country during the last fifty years, ought not to be ob- 
scured or prejudiced by any feeling between the native and the for- 
eign born American. Any one who tries to excite race prejudice in 





the native against the foreign-born American is just as unpatriotic as | 


the man who excites the same race prejudice in the foreign-born against 
the native. The great problem which we have before us is as impor- 
tant to the American citizen who was naturalized yesterday as it is to 
the man whose ancestots came over ih the Mayflower. Both are in- 
terested for themselves and for their children to the same extent and 
in precisely the same way. Both are interested in seeing to it that 
the immigrants who come to us hereafter shall come from the indus- 
trious, law-abiding, intelligent element of the population of Europe, 
whom the governments of Europe are as unwilling to part with as we 
are glad to receive them, rather than from the idiots, the lunatics, and 
the criminals, whom the municipalities and charitable societies of the 
Old World are glad to send here, not for our good, but for their own. 
Immigration from Europe to the United States should be for the bene- 
fit of the United States, and not for the benefit of Europe. 

In this sense of the phrase, we are all interested, native and foreign 
born alike, in preserving America for Americans, 


The Arid Regions of the Territories and the Mississippi River. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WM. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 1, 1888. 
The House having under consideration the sundry civil appropriation bill— 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think this is in many respects the most important 
item in the present bill. I presume that two of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which we have to deal in America are two connected with 
this enterprise—the proper treatment of the Mississippi River and the 
irrigation of the arid lands in the Territories. And curiously enough, 
these two problems are probably solvable by the means pointed out 
in this amendment of the Senate to which I have offered this addi- 
tional amendment. 

I take it for granted that if any human being could stand upon the 
banks of the Mississippi to-day and furnish a solution of the prob- 
lem of the Mississippi River he would be one of the greatest benefac- 
tors America ever had. The millions of dollars which we have poured 
into that stream, and which year by year we pour into it—apparently 
only to be washed off in the next flood—indicate the value of the solu- 
tion of the problem which that river presents to science. On theother 
hand, if the arid regions of the Territories can be made tillable, if a 
fair proportion of the 1,200,000 square miles which practically are in- 
capable of tillage can be made arable, we add an immense empire to 
the agricultural resources of America. 

It seems to be possible, Mr. Speaker—I will not say more than that— 
it seems to be possible that the solution of both these questions is in the 
scientific survey of the waters of the Rocky Mountains and the utili- 
zation of thdse waters after that survey to the irrigation of those arid 
regions, by which these waters, which defy as yet our efforts to control 
them in the Mississippi, may be diverted from ruin to fruitfulness by 
means of canals in irrigating the arid regions of the Territories. 

It seems to be a simple proposition. The only element in it which 
prompts us to take it up reluctantly is the possible amount of money 
necessary to carry it out successfully. How much money will be re- 
quired is a question incapable of answer until the experiment is more 
fully made by an accurate survey of that country. For myself, Mr. 
Speaker, I desired only to call the attention of the House to this mat- 
ter. I desired only that the House might seriously take it up. Wish- 
ing to be perfectly candid, I say that this appropriation is solely for 
information, and may not be all that will hereafter be required. How 
much more may hereafter be necessary I do not know. This much is 
for the purpose of beginning the surveys which the House has hereto- 
foreordered. I hold in my hand the joint resolution passed by Congress 
and approved March 20, 1888, ordering this survey to be made. Con- 
gress has already deliberately determined that it shall be done. The 
present proposition simply furnishes the necessary means for carrying 


out the erder of Congress. The joint resolution to which I refer is the 
following: 


. 
} 


a en 

Joint resolution directing the Seeretary of the Interior by means of the Director 
of the Geological Survey to investigate the practicability of constructing reser. 
voirs for the storage of water in the arid region of the United States, and to 
report to Congress, 

Whereas a large portion of the unoceupied public lands of the United States 
is located within what is known as the arid region and now utilized only for 
grazing purposes, bi it much of which, by means of irrigation, may be rendered 
as fertile and productive as any land in the world, capable of supporting a large 
popwation, thereby ade ling to the national wealth and prosperity; 

Whereas all the water flowin g during the summer monthsin many of the 
streams of the Rocky Mountains, upon which chiefly the husbandman of the 
plains and the mountain valleys chiefly depends for mois sture for his crops, has 
been appropriated and is used for the irr tion of lands contiguous thereto, 
whereby a comparatively small area has been reclaimed; and 

Whereas there are n 1any natural depressions near the sources and along the 

courses of these streams which may be converted into reservoirs for the storage 
of the surplus water which during the winter and spring seasons flows through 
the streams, from whi ch re servoirs the water there sesed can be drawn and 
condueted through properly constructed canals at the proper season, thus 
bringing large areas of land into cultivation, and m: iking desirable much of 
the public land for which there is now no demand: Therefore, 
_ Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
tca in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior, by means ofthe Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey, be, and he is hereby, directed to make an ex- 
amination of that portion of the arid regions of the United States where agri- 
culture is carried on by means of irrigation, as to the natural advantages for 
the storage of water for irrigating purposes, with the practicability of construct- 
ing reservoirs, together with the capacity of the streams and the cost of con- 
struction and capacity of reservoirs, and such other facts as bear on the ques- 
tion of storage of water for irrigating pu rposes ; and that he be further directed 
to report to Congress as soon as pract ticable the result of such investigation. 

Approved March 20, 1888, 

It would be mere child’s play for Congress to pass this resolution 
without going one step further and furnishing the means for the pur- 
pose of carrying it into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, this work will be done some day. It is as absolutely 
certain that those 1,200,000 square miles will, by the enterprise of the 
J ican pe pe ed into fruitful farms, as that we legislate to- 
American people, be turned into fruitful f that legislate t 
day. The simple question may be whether the vast advantages of this 
work shall accrue to private speculation, or whether by the common 
money of the country we shall add that empire to the common heri- 
tage of our children. 

It may be a conquest by the American people with an expenditure 
that, scattered over years, can be but very small, of an empire which, 
when conquered, will be worth many, many fold the amount of money 
that will be expended upon it. It may, therefore, be hereafter a ques- 
tion not as to whether it shall be done, but whether we shall do it for 
homesteads, for those who come to seek homes with us, and for our 
children, and for those who are crowding our cities, now already in 
many instances too much crowded, or whether it shall be done by 
means of some private enterprise by which those who go into it will 
gain the vast pecuniary benefit which will be derived from its success- 
ful prosecution. For, Mr. Speaker, it is no new problem. Egypt has 
preserved the fertility of her delta for five thousand years by means of 
this same plan of irrigation. It is an old problem which simply re- 
quires scientific survey and research to determine how best it may be 
carried into execution. 

On the other hand, ifit is done, it may be that the people who live 
on the Mississippi River have as great an intrest in it in the reclama- 
tion of their own lands from overflow as those who will hereatter live 
in the vast arid regions, for in the reclamation of these immense deserts 
we will be able to provide for multitudes of people. 

I do not care, sir, to trespass further upon the time of the House, 
but yield twenty minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox 
reserving the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SYMES. It was understood that I was to speak next on this 
question, and that the gentleman from New York was to follow with 
the time yielded to him by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky permit me be- 
fore he takes his seat to ask him a question ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the gentleman given any thought to that por- 
tion of this suggestion by which you can with any degree of certainty 
determine the protection that will be afforded to the Mississippi Ri 
from overflow by this plan? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I know but little of it. In 
fact, I know only what has been stated in the papers and in the testi- 
mony which has from time to time been obtained upon this subject. 

It has long been believed by certain scientists who have investigated 
the Northwest configuration of our country that one of the causes 0! 
the floods in the Mississippi is the water that comes down the Mis 
souri River, and that the peculiar effect of these freshets in their d 
structive work on the banks of the Mississippi is caused by the sedi- 
ment brought down the Missouri. One of the results of taking tl 

water from the streams that issue from the Rocky Mountains and di- 
verting them by first leading them in reservoirs and then distributin 
them through canals for irrigation purposes will be to take away fro 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers so much of the water as is thi 
verted. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. What is to become of the immense body of water 
that falls in the water-shed east of the Rocky Mountains? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Of course no provision ‘ 
be made to mect all of the primary causes which operate to increase 
the flow of the Missouri River. 
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Mr. HERBERT. He said the volume of ' 





Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kent cy. I will not dispute 
tleman’s statement t Mr. Powell said so, because I do not kn 
Major Powell has do deal of writing and talking d 
lifetime, much of which I have not heard or read; but if he sa 
and I > the expres with the greatest def I I am satis 
has made Listake I not possible. No one who 

ith t y n of t \merican continent would ass¢ 
waters of the Ohio are equal to the waters of the Missouri. 

In the second place, if it be true, then there is much more 1 


do something with the superabundant waters of the Mi 
that they will not be added to the great flow of wa 


Mississippi by way of the Ohio, and thereby both being « 





stroy the Mississippi delta. 
Mr. WEAVER. That is exactly it. 
Mr. HERBERT. If the gentleman will allow me a moment, 1 find 
on page 117 of the Senate testimony this question was asked of Ma 
Powell by Mr. HAI 
Does the Ohio River furnish a larger body of wat 
Mr. PowEeiu. Yes, sir; the Ohio furnishes the lar 





st body of wate: 





Mr. DORSEY. That must have been for the entire year. 





Mr. WEAVER. That is unquestion @ mistake. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I would not put my nami 
against Major Powell in denial of his assertion; but I think 1 
an error. If not, then, as I said before, it is the greater reason for d 
ing something to prevent the influx of two such enormous volumes of 
water into the Mississippi. 

Mr. HERBERT. It is not a mistake; for the rainfall in the eastern 
part of our country is far greater than the rainfall above or towards th¢ 
West. There is a far larger watershed connected with the Ohio, and a 
larger volume of water comes down that stream than the Missouri. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I desire to put in the Rrec- 
ORD a paragraph from the letter of Major Powell of date March 13 
1888, to the Secretary of the Interior, and contained in Executive Docu- 
ment No. 134: 

The development of irrigation along the base of the Rocky Mountains is of 


double importance because of its influence on the agriculture of the Lower Mis- 
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sissippi. To store up the water of the Missouri and its main af e 
purpose of irrigation is to diminish the volume of that flood of the \ I 
sissippi which is most destructive reason of its occurring in the heart 
farmin { Moreover, the great difficulty of the problem of the | 
Mississippi arises from the fact that the river normally makes a deposit t! 
tl slogging its course and giving to its channel an unstable position 

» principal source of the sediment is the Missouri River, and it is ca: 
forward chiefly during flood. With abolition of great Missouri floods the s 
mentary load of the Lower Mississippi would be diminished, and the sex . 
power of the less-loaded floods from the Ohio and the Upper Mississippi w al 
establish for the Lower Mississippi a lower grade and a deeper channe! 
every acre reclaimed to agriculture in Montana another acre will be recla 








lisians in general, all lands re smed by irrigation on t! 
swill be tiled by the lands redeemed from floods in the great v 
the Lower h 





ippi. 





Ve have expended, we are expending, millions on the Mississippi 
River, with what success I do not now discuss. All I meant tosubi 
to the House was that the amendment under consideration had a wi 





interest than its relation to the arid regions of the Territories, as i 
portant as that is, so that it might be understood that we were cons 
ering a subject of national importance, and that the inquiry ordere 
by Congress in the resolution of last March was one whick ought to be 
prosecuted and for which 1m named in the appropriation 


onably large. 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Co! 


ORGAN } before he proceed 


Id like to yield five minutes to the g« 
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NRIDGE, of Kentucky. I yielded the ti to 
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genticman from Mississippi [Mr. MorGAN] understanding that 





e! t. The gentleman and I entirely : 

we want information, and the object of the amendment is to it, 
but the node which he desires to adopt to get information is to do 
nothing, while the mode provided for is to pay competent persons to 
go and obtain it. The whole object of this appropriation is to prov 





for investigating the extent of the arid region of the United Stat to 
be redeemed by irrigation. 

















































































They contribute nothing to the support of 
hes, or our libraries. While demanding the pro- 


tection of t} nicipal law it is only in rare instances they answer | 
to assessments for purposes of revenue to maintain the law; nor do they | 
eve rm a militia that in time of war they may extend 
reciprocal aid to As social beings, and as an exception to all 
other 1 eking our shores, they are absolutely alien and exclu- 
Without the domestic influences of home, wife, and children the? 


‘lation for the many virtues which spring from 
1 bind so indissolubly the citizen to 


the domest elations, and which 
They do not and can 


With them the Asiatic never changes 
not assimilate with us. There is nothing in common. 
r our dress, our language, our music, our literature, our religions, 
our amusenicen 
and hope of country, nor our interest in the stability and perpetuity of 
our institutionsand laws. They are parasites on the body politic. The 
employment furnished sixty thousand Chinese would if given toa like 
numberof white men provide support for three hundred thousand peo- 
ple in families and bless the State with all the advantages which fol- 
low an industrious and social community. 

In the arena of labor the conflict between the American and the 
Chinaman resolves itself into one of physical endurance. A Chinese 
laborer can subsist on 10 cents a day, 
tions; one cook, one load of fuel, one light, one fire, one set of board 
tables and benches will answer for fifty. In the matter of rent and 
house room their economy is equally noticeable. One small room is 
divided and subdivided into *‘bunks’’ from floor to ceiling, each bunk 


usually containing two sleepers, one small room often being used inthis 
way tor thirty occupants. There is no furniture. For food rice and 
tea will constitute the sole supply for weeks at a time. Their cloth- 
ing for the entire year will not exceed an average for each person of $5. 
it is entirely of Chinese fabric and make. Where under such circum- 
stances is there the remotest hope for the survival of American labor 


against such rigid economy and degradation? 

» long as this cheap labor is in our market there will be a tempta- 
tivatobidforit. Itsimmediateacceptance by one association, or manu- 
factory, or enterprise disturbs the existing adjustment of business, and 
the tendency is at once to a leveling of wages on the basis of the new 
element. However reluctant the competitors in. business may be to 
coniorm to the new order yet the sharp rivalry for trade and often of 
existence compels an acquiescence. Itis idle to taunt the people of the 
Pacilic States by asking, ‘‘ Why do you employ Chinese ?’’ Labor, like 
the product of labor, when in the market will alwaysfind those who 
will prefer to buy the cheaper to that which is the more costly. This 
is a law as unvariable as that of supply and demand. 

So long as self-interest is a controlling motive in individual man, so 
long it will be a vain hope to expect a realization of that disinterested 
patriotism of Which the inquirer asks. This brings us face to face with 
the very alternative presented first to the Pacific coast people, and next 
to the whole people of the nation. After numerous trials under vari- 
ous laws, and with vain‘results as the end of all, it has become to be 
almost a unanimous and final conclusion that the only practicable, 
sure, and satisfactory remedy is in the absolute exclusion of these peo- 
ple from the United States. 

ABSOLUTE EXCLUSION IS THE ONLY REMEDY. 

The people of our country will be found to be consistent not only in 
excluding this degraded labor, but in the exclusion also of the prod- 
ucts of degraded labor. To exclude the Chinese and at the same time 
admit their cheap labor productions in competition with American la- 
bor in American markets is the creation of a distinction without a dif- 
ference. In plain language, it is an absurdity. 

Keeping in view the labor interests of America alone it were far bet- 
ter the Chinese remained than that our ports should be opened to the 
free importation of the labor products of China. Cheap as they can 
manufacture and labor here, cheaper still can they toil in their own 
land. The result must be that China would become the workshop 
and the United States the market. We have educated these people to 
become competitors. The dire effects of such a disaster to the Ameri- 
can wage-earner can not be foretold. Happily we have in the patriot- 
ism and intelligence of our people a constant assurance against the 
adoption of so ruinous a policy. 

Sir, while in earnest sympathy with the objects of the pending legis- 
lation, I must in justice to my own convictions, as well as in deference 
to the great interests of those most concerned, be permitted to express 
a profound apprehension as to whether the treaty or the proposed law 
will accomplish the remedy so vitaily necessary and so universally de- 
manded. From recent experience on our Pacific coast our faith in ef- 
fective legislation upon this subject is much impaired. Laws deemed 
apparently faultless have proven but legislative make-shifts. Between 


the interpretation of courts, the crafty evasion of the Mongolian him- 
self, and the ready aid of well-paid allies on the border line and at 
American ports the law has become more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. For these reasons we now look less to the manner 
in which a law is to be enforced than how it may be evaded. 
Heretofore Chinese have found an entrance into our nation chiefly 


They have | 


Their messes are in associa- | 
| They are all alike. 
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ESS 


through the port of San Francisco, and the bill before us is eulogized 


| almost exclusively because of its safeguards against immigration to 


the United States through its leading ports. 
highly efficient. But to my mind it falls far short of answering the 
purposes designed in other respects, ‘There are other avenues into the 
United States than through its ports or on itscoasts. Wearereminded 
that to the north of us we have for thousands of miles the border line 
of British Columbia and Canada. On thesouth of us we are confronted 
by the Mexican line. Across these imaginary lines dwell two distinct 
foreign nationalities, and each without restriction to Chinese immigra- 
tion and admission. 
Wherein, let me ask, does the present measure afford any reasonable 
guaranty in restriction of immigration through these wide, easy, un- 


This far it may prove 


| guarded, and well-concealed approaches? We have no treaty obligations 
ts, our arts, our sciences, our business methods, our pride | 


with these countries to aid us in our restriction. From Hong-Kong, a 
British port in Asia, to Victoria, Vancouver, and other British ports in 
North America, or to Mexico or South or Central America the Chinese 
can come. With every precaution under existing laws and in the face 
of every effort we have failed so far toarrest the incursions already ef- 
fected over the border lines of the neighboring territory. Well-known 
routes are established by trails and jby water ways along which they 
come. When once here they mingle and merge with and become an 
unrecognizable portion of the ‘‘ former residents.’’ 

Who is to distinguish them? How shall they be distinguished ? 
If perchance one shall occasionally be detected he 
at once becomes the so-called ‘‘student,’’ ‘‘merchant,’’ ‘‘ teacher,”’ 
and ‘‘traveler,’’ and claims exemption under the treaty. When not 
molested he is the ‘‘laborer.’’ Who is to perform the ungracious task 
of apprehending these contraband Chinamen? Whois to travel through 
the mines, among the factories, in the orchards, the vineyards, the har- 
vest fields, the laundries, the kitchens, the mills, and along the rail- 
ways to trace out and arrest the forbidden arrivals across the border? 
Who is to provide the funds? When adjudged to be unlawfully here, 
who supplies the means to remove him to China? No appropriation 
is even anticipated in the proposed law. Howshall restriction restrict 
without these essential aids? 

In proof of the modes of ingress to which reference is made, I shall 
submit the following official communication from the United States 
consul at Victoria, British Columbia, addressed to the State Depart- 
ment of this Government in regard to the increased immigration of 
Chinese through British Columbia into the United States: 

DEAR SiR: Referring to my dispatch 308, of date December 24, 1887, concern- 
ing Chinese and opium, the situation with regard to the arrival of Chinese in 
this province is so greatly changed since the writing of that dispatch, notably 
so within the last six weeks, that [ have thought proper to report briefly upon 
the subject. Two thousand eight hundred and fifty-four Chinese have arrived 
at Vancouver on the steam-ships thatare running from the Orient in connection 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway, as follows: Per steam-ship Abyssinia, May 
10, 1888, 471 Chinese; per steam-ship Zambesi,June 6,776 Chinese ; per steam-ship 
Batavia,June 10, 674Chinese; persteam-ship Port Adelaide, June 30, 613 Chines¢ 
per steam-ship Parthia, July 8,960 Chinese. Total, 2,584 Chinese. Their obje 
tive point is mainly San Francisco, and they for the most part are provided 
with return certificates of the customs authorities of the United States, many of 
which prove fraudulent. The crossing from and near this point isalso renewed 
with vigor. A small sloop was reported to-day at the consulate as having left 
last evening with seventeen Chinese aboard bound for the opposite shore. 


Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT J. STEVENS, Cons 


Hon. Grorce L. Rivers, 

Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

I make no comment as to what I conceive to be the defects of the 
treaty, as well as the law in other particulars, especially as to transit 
facilities, with the slender check provided in the visé of our consuls. 

A fair sample ofthe public disapproval of these provisionsof the treaty 
is found in the concluding portion of an editorial in a leading San Fran- 
cisco journal, which I quote: 

The fisheries t reaty, which has already been cut to pieces in the Senate, was 
wise diplomacy in comparison with the Chinese treaty. The latter is, in fact, 
the most outrageoussell-out of the present Administration. It may be regarded 
as a treaty to facilitate Chinese immigration. Under it this country will be 
flooded with Chinese. Every cooly now ashore can be duplicated as often as 
he departs, while new hordes can be introduced by the transit privilege. Im- 
provised traders, students, teachers, and travelers can be brought on the scene 
when everything else fails. There will be no check on the latter but the visé of 
our consuls, and what sort of a check that will be everybody knows, If this 
treaty had been considered in open Senate, like the fisheries treaty, it would 
have been defeated. 

Without the amendments insisted upon by the Senate the treaty 
would have been utterly indefensible. It is by this amendment made 
more acceptable in preventing the return of those absent from this 
country who claim to be prior residents, excepting certain classes; ani 
further, as to the cancellation of all certificates outstanding. 

NOT A PARTISAN QUESTION. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is to be profoundly regretted, as is apparent in 
these debates, that partisan politics should be invoked in grave deli} 
eration of a subject which so vitally concerns the bread-winners 0! 
America. It is a matter which rises above and beyond party policies 
All parties agree upon some heroic remedy whereby to protect the 
United States from these Mongolian inroads. 

There is but one platform upon this policy, and all stand pledged to 
its faithful observance. The time has come for unity and for concert 
of action. The necessity of the hour demands it, and no party dare 
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abomination. 


Further on he say 


s that the Republican party 


reater rights and privilege ( s 


Was in favor of conferringg 
By this assertion he unconsciously not only discloses the rancor of t! 
partisan, but a lack of candor as well asa reckless disregard of history. 
Only the blinding excitement of the campaign and the approaching 
wreck of the party in power, now so inevitable to him, could possibly 
tempt him to deviate from his lofty and conscientious regard of estab- 
lished fact. Would it not have been more consistent with the record 
and consistent with candor and a just presentation of the subject to 
have conceded that at one time all parties were unconscious as to the 
evils in store for this nation should reciprocity of travel with China be 
encouraged ? 
stated that all parties at one time were eager for an international and 

free intercourse between the two nations? 
THE ACTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

While boasting that the Democratic party were not so tender of the 
feelings of the Chinese Government had he forgotten that on the Pa- 
cific coast that same party were the very first to encourage this same 
Chinese immigration ? 

In the California Legislature of 1853 the followi 
introduced in the Democratic State senate: 

Whereas California is nearer to the Empire of China than any other State of 


Ss uD 
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resolution was 


ao 
1g 


the Union, and many thousands of Chinese are now residing in Calitornia and | 


intermingling with our people in all their employments; and 

Whereas a valuable and increasing commerce already exists between Cal- 
ifornia and China, which may hereafter bring great accessions to the wealth of 
the whole American Union through the ports of,California and open the way 
to a free intercourse with the secluded nations of Asia: Therefore, 

Resolved, That in our opinion the public interest would be promoted by the 
appointment of a citizen of California to the office of ‘‘ commissioner to China 


Resolved, That the president of the senate be instructed to forward a copy of 
the above preamble and resolution to the President of the United States. 
It passed by the following vote: Ayes16, nays3. The whole vote cast | 


was 26, of which 19 were Democrats and 7 were Whigs. It is under- 
stood that the present collector of the port of San Francisco was then a 
member of the State senate and voted aye, with others equally promi 


nent at the present time in the Democratic party. A bill was intro 
duced in that Legislature the year previous to tax Chinamen. This |! 
the Democratic majority refused to pass. Then a Whig member offered 


a bill known as the miners’ tax, imposing a head tax on all aliens 
working mining claims, and there were then twenty-five thousand 
Chinese already in that State, but it was laid on the table promptly 
by the same Democratic majority. The record further discloses tha 
in 1856, when there were thirty thousand Chinese in California, there 
was considerable discontent manifesting itself as to these large arrival 
in the mining regions, and the Democratic Legislature of that year ap- 
pointed a Democratic committee of investigation, and the Democrati: 
report was as follows: 

We say the tendency is not toward corruptior We think th 
no harm. 

THE ACTION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
When, in 1862, the Republicans for the first time succeeded to con 


trol in that State they appreciated the necessity for stringent legisla- | 


tion in order to shut off the immigration of Chinese, which was now 
becoming immense and fast spreading all over the State. The first 


Republican governor in his first annual message sounds the warning 
voice in these words: 
Asia, with her immense population, is sending her people h ind I will be 


glad to co-operate with ar y movement having for its object the proh 
Chinese immigration. 

This was twenty-six years ago. How was it in the Congress of the 
United States? One of the first acts of the Republican party was th« 
passage of the bill prohibiting the importation of coolies. It was ap- 
proved by President Lincoln February 15, 1862. The subsequent leg- 
islation in Congress, becoming at each enactment more and more radi- 
al as treaties would permit, was the work of the Republican party 





and has been commented upon at length by other gentlemen. I sha 
not repeat what they have so accurately asserted, but shall content 
myself, with the indulgence of the House, to submit some re: 
the Republican party in its national conventions and through | 
lican Presidents. 

General Grant, in his message of December 7, 1874, said: 

I call the atiention of Coners to a generaily conceded fact, that t 
proportion of Chinese do not come voluntarily. * * Ifthisev ) 
be legislated against it will be my pleasure as well as duty to enforce any 1 


| lations to secure so desirable an end. 
The first declaration ever made by any nation ul party as to Chins 

{immigration was that proclaimed in June, 1876, by t 

| Party in its national platform of that year, as follows: 

It is the immediate duty of Congress fully to ii 
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ivestigate the effect of the im- 





Would it not have been fair as well as accurate to have | 


| especially of the Republican nominee, General Harrison, wh 
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Still later on, the Republican national platfor f 1884 again and 
I 
| equally emphatic asserted the party doctrine on tl estiona lows: 
i The Republican party hav a hatred of slave i a de- 
} sire that all men may be free \ ubly posed to pl x our 
|} workingmen in competition w s ‘ ether 1e or 
i abroad, = s * and we pledge ourselves to susta the ; sent law ting 
| Chinese immigration 
And now, in 1888, comes the latest Republican national convention 
| and in its platform again voices the party sentiment, as follows 
We declare our hostility to the introduction into this country of for con- 
| tract labor and of Chinese labor alien to our civilization and our Constitution 
and we demand the rigid enforcement of the existing laws against it and favor 





such immediate legislation as will exclude such labor from « 
THE f 


rhis declaration, it is fair to say has the approv il of all part 
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, and 


»1IS in earn- 


| est sympathy with its object, and if elected will enforce all laws in har- 
mony with it firmly and without fear or favor. ‘To those illiberal and 
|} narrow-brained politicians who insist on representing this distinguished 


antagonistic to anti-Chinese legislat 
rue to them, let us commend to tl 


Harrison over his own hand in hi 
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of February 29th last. In reference to Chinese im: ition says: 
I think there has been a very general change of sent ent on that subject 
| since. We do not need to ask anybody to come to this country now we for- 
nerly did, and I think we havea right to preserve our « 1 institut 3 ex- 
ercising a fair election ast vho shail « e here I t et t 3 fi 
migration that comes in gangs; that can be d 1 in l and urd 
and hired, not by personal « y s, and { é 1 
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What the Republican party prom that it p no part 
yf its illustrous record has this been 1 truly confirmed than in its 


legislation. Closely following its declaration in 
5, 1880, to ** limit an strict’’ Chinese immigration 
a joint resolution was passed by Congress authorizi ssion to 
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treat with China that more effective legislation might be practicable. 
This met the cordial approval of President Hayes, who appointed 


rescot, all Repub- 
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James B. Angell, John F. Swift, and William H. 7 
f the Bur- 


licans, as the commissioners to negotiate for a modification of 














lingame treaty, and on November 5, 1880, a new treaty was consum- 
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In the next term of Congress an act of exclusion was passed. rhe 


bill was introduced by General Miller, a Republican Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, and reported favorably by a Republican committee of the Sen- 
ate, and passed both Houses, 
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I first section of this bill as it was passed read as 

i } of { Government of the United States the coming 
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guarantied that in the regulation as to immigra- 
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Che treaty having 
tion and re nee ‘‘the limitation or suspension shall be reasonable, 
President Arthur deemed the twenty years’ suspension as unreasonable 
in view of the treaty spirit, and therefore he said, ‘‘ The honor of the 
country constrains me to return the act with this objection to its pas- 
sagt ‘The Republicans in the House at once prepared another bill, 
which obviated the objections by making the limitation ten years, and 
it was introduced by Mr. Page, a Republican from California, and re- 
ported by him favorably from the Republican committee. On April 17 
he moved to suspend the rules and pass the bill, which was done. In 
the Senate it was amended, and afterward concurred in by the House 
and passed, and was approved by President Arthur, Of the Democrats 
it is only candor to say that they cordially united in this legislation as 
they usually doin the end in all Republican legislation, but in this 
instance they were earlier in moving their camp than is usual for them 
to do in occupying Republican grounds. 

This was the first law in restriction of Chinese immigration. It was 
introduced by a Republican. It passed the House, which was Repub- 
lican, and the Senate, which was a tie, and was approved and signed 
by a Republican President. Had the bill previously introduced in the 
Senate by General Miller, a Republican, and passed not only there but 
through the House and vetoed, contained a more ‘‘ reasonable’’ limita- 
tion, so as to conform to the treaty, it too would have become a law and 
met executiveapproval; but Republicans largely, and many Democrats 
also, conceived it to be in conflict with the treaty, and are recorded against 
the first passage of the bill with the twenty years’ limitation. General 
HooKEnr, then and now a member of this body from Mississippi, and 
a distinguished Democrat, in his remarks in this debate as to the sen- 
timent then entertained by himself and others on this treaty obliga- 
tion, says 

I predicted in my place here that the then President of the United States, ani- 
mated by a desire to maintain cur treaty obligation, as he ought to have been, 
whether he was the President of one party or the President of another party, 
would insist upon preserving the treaty and would veto the bill of the gentle- 
man from California even if it should pass. The gentleman declined to listen 
to my word of warning. He passed his bill through the House and through the 
Senate, and it went to the Executive Mansion, and it was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. In the same session of Congress the very amendment which I had pro- 
posed was adopted by the gentleman from California, and the bill so amended 
passed both Houses of Congress and became a law. 

PRESENT LAW AND TREATY INEFFECTUAL. 

This legislation suspended all immigration of Chinese laborers for ten 
years. Those who departed in the mean while with intention of re- 
turning were given certificates by the collector of customs at port of 
departure so as to identify them. This was soon found ineffective, as 
many who were here between the making of the treaty and the law 
claimed the right to come and go of their own “free will and accord,’’ 
which right was allowed all those Chinese laborers in the country at 
the making of the treaty. On appeal to the courts this right was con- 
firmed to them. It also opened a door to the perjurer, who was only 
too ready toswear himself within the pale of the treaty, and thus whole 
legions of these people flocked to the United States who were not en- 
titled to come. 

It became necessary again to strengthen and repair the law, and it 
was enacted in 1884 that the certificates should be the only evidence 
of a right to return to the United States. Butagain the courts held— 
this time the Supreme Court—that this law could not affect those res- 
ident here between the treaty and the law. Again were the law- 
makers foiled. Once more a bill was introduced in Congress in June, 
1886, as a further remedy. ‘This provided that where any Chinese 
laborer had left the United States and remained absent for two years 
he should be deemed to have elected to remain absent. This bill 
passed a Republican Senate, but in the Democratic House no legisla- 
tion was had, and thus this the Fiftieth Congress inherited the present 
task of perfecting the former defective legislation. 

Had the Democratic House of the Forty-ninth Congress moved in 
harmony with the prompt and quite effective legislation of the Senate 
much would have been accomplished, and the Chinaman would not be 
kicked from one party to the other as a most serviceable political foot- 
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ball for a Presidential campaign. It must be admitted that at last he 
serves some purpose. In the meanwhile a treaty during this session 
of Congress was most tardily negotiated. This was one advance more 
radical than any previous treaties orlaws. It prohibited the immigra- 
hile others only limited it 

-hants, ortravelers’’ 
‘numbers. <A mere cer- 






tion of Chinese laborers for twenty years, wl 





to ten years; but Chinese ‘‘teachers, student 
may still come without limitation as to tim 
tificate from some government whi y may reside as to their occu- 
pation and visaed by our official representative in that country is all 
the passport necessary to admit these people into and throughout the 
United States. This was all. It still allows extravagant rights even 
to a Chinese laborer. This is the right to travel over our country to 
and from other countries, and the right, if absent as a prior resident, 
to return if he has a wile, child, or parent, or property or debts in the 
United States—the property or debts toamount to $1,000 invalue. It 
is these licenses which will continue to open the door to unlimited im- 
migration and offer a premium to outrageous fraud and perjury. 

It is confessedly true that still another treaty or a total abrogation 
of all treaty to be followed by legislation of absolute and unconditional 
exclusion will be necessary before the real object and desire of the 
American people can be accomplished. And even with this radical 
remedy it is a question with me if still it will not be required that a 
general deportation be had of all those now here, or if not this then 
that Mexico and the Canadian Dominion be invited to co-operate with 
the United States in stringent measures of exclusion in order that the 
border line north and south be made more secure against what will 
soon be broad avenues for wholesale transit intoour country. If China 
will not consent to co-operate by treaty,then it will become necessary, 
as itis our right, to terminateso muchof existing treaties as now inter- 
fere with legislation to this end. This right is inherent in every gov- 
ernment, and the time will be soon, if not now at hand, when its 
prompt exercise should be invoked. 

Our deliberations should be untrammeled by partisan considerations. 
The great object in view will not admit of party difference. It rises 
paramount to party and appeals to the patriotic regard of every citizen 
throughout our broad land. The results of this legislation concern the 
great future infinitely more than the present. The rapid and marvelous 
increase of American population admonishes us to look with suspicious 
care to the character of the foreign element hereafter seeking a place in 
the roll of citizenship. Already we number sixty millions of people, 
and the child is now born who is to behold this nation with a popula- 
tion of 150,000,000. How very essential, then, that we should prepare 
now for the future conditions with which another generation must con- 
tend. 

We owe it to ourselves not less than to the unborn millions who 
will succeed us that our legislation shall all tend to guard well the ap- 
proaches to our temple of liberty against the vandal tread of the com- 
muneand the commorant, the enemies to free government, and the purity 
of our social system. 








The Tariff—Free Quinine. 


REMARKS 
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HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 14, 1888, 
On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have received numerous letters requesting informa- 
tion on the condition of the quinine industry since that article was placed 
on the free-list. In order to answer such inquiries fully and satifac- 
torily, I requested Mr. John W. Springer, who is well informed upon 
such matters, to thoroughly investigate the whole subject and prepar: 
an article thereon for publication. He gave the matter a very careful! 
consideration, as will be seen by reading his article, which I ask leave 
to print in the REcorD. 

FREE QUININE. 

Quinine is perhaps the most indispensable medicine in this country 
and is universally used. Its price affectsitsconsumption. If the price 
is high, the poor cannot buy what they really need, their suffering wi!! 
be unrelieved, and even deathin many malarial districts may ensuc 
Much has recently been written upon this subject to prove that th 
taking off of the duty of 20 per cent. on imported quinine in 1879 h 
resulted in ruining this industry, in closing the factories, andin throw 
ing many laborers out of employment, and that no benefit to the con- 
sumer of this article has resulted. The facts in the case are just the 
opposite from the statements sent broadcast over the country by the 
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é Powers & Weightr dated December 20,1887; one from Mcke 
4 & Robbins, dated March 1, 1888; one from the Iron and § LA 
‘at tion, and several others not necessary to met 
; How do these manufacturers and protectionists explain tl ' 4 ‘ 
( p in the p i unine ? l e@ icts l agre l ‘ 
and th: chona bark brou 
by tl These in t 
nesses iu he duty ol <U per 
not nine, and t argue l 
so | I » ridicu pl ) 
urdity, ’ m fa y 
of the utterance.’’ Ly I 
If taking off the duty on quinine in 1879, and the consequent bre 
ing of the ‘‘eorner’’ had nothing to do with this fall in prices 
was the market not overstocked with bark between 1870 and 1880 w! , 
the source of supply was the same and when quinine went as hi 
$4.50 per ounce and averaged in price over $3 per ounce to and int ewidh , 
ing 1879? If the duty had nothing to do with maintaining high pric te , 
by “‘ cornering the market and preventing competition,’’ why has t ; 
average price of quinine ever since 1879 been less than $1.50 per ounce ace neni ‘ ' ‘ 
while the present price is only 50 cents? When I assert that thé = tie teal 1 i 
peal of the duty on quinine in 1879 was directly the cause of breal » from $4.5 
ing the ‘‘ quinine trust ’’ in the interest.of the consumers of this cou , 229 ( 
try I state a fact that any man free from prejudice will readily ad: . : : 
When the McKenzie bill for free quinine was introduced in Cong 
in 1879 there w t great outcry against it from the protectionist d 
a vigorous protest ‘‘irom the quinine manufacturers’’ (the same men | ma rf ‘ 
who are still protesting), declaring that if the bill should pass t 
would have to quit business at once, that their employ¢s would be tur l 
out to starve, and that the price of quinine would rise i id of fall. ' , ; 
They asserted that if the bill should pass it would have the effect to 
immediately close their factories, and that thereupon the foreigner 
would at once put up prices of quinine, and our consumers would then | ° 
be at the mercy of the ‘‘ pauper quinine’’ of Europe. It was the same 
old story which we hear so freqtently to-day, even in the face of t 
facts. The chain of protection is no stronger than its weakest link, a1 
the quinine link being broken, the whole system is liable to d a ee : 
tion. ores 
Congressman BINGHAM said on the floor of the House, on June 30 ehe great rw se 
1879, *' This bill to put quinine on the free-list ought not to pass In 1870 u 
would ruin an infant industry. Mr. KELLey and Mr. BAYNE agreed | of 20 pel cin Oats 
with him; so did Mr. Burrows, of Michigan. The Democratic mem- | 4° per ¢ yhibitor I 7 
bers all supported the McKenzie bill, and it was passed by a vote of | this bark | ane | oT? 
125 to 33—not voting 128. Of those in favor of the bill 100 were Dem- | ™W materia ao} 
ocrats, while every one of the 33 votes against were Republicans, save | CUCeG In 45. ~ to Pp 
one Democrat, who was paired with a Republican, but voted ‘‘no”’ to | 4; 4°°%- _ ; ah 
make a quorum. It went to the Senate, and was vigorously opposed | __ “*2¢¢ 4 3" 1 hen the « 
by Senator MorRILL, of Vermont, a Republican, who said: — . ngs - _— : ea 
They (the quinine manufacturers) import annually 5,000,000 pounds of bark, aa “a a ——~ } 
and have large quantities on hand, and will be deprived of any power of profit- ee ee " 
bly using it, for they will be compelled to stop the manufacture of quini! the a ze pl ‘ 
They will be closed at once, although the duty is but 20 per cent. on the art ; y ] t} I i 
My judgment is the repeal of the duty upon quinine will not result in giving . on Sa ) . on ¢ ) } ; 
the American consumer any lower-priced article for any length of time, and | 54 _— ; a 
that in the end we shall have to pay even higherprices. * * * When youget nany one ist t 
up the ery of *‘mad dog”’ the dog is sure to die. I am very sure that the resu The ] epgart of Phil ly nai ¢ 
desired will not follow, and that within two years from now, or one year from ’ ers tn the B 
now, the price of quinine will be higher than it has been heretofore unless the | “ po a . a , 
Ccemand shall subside. Tha punt of quinine manufactured in this coun 
} - tity f* ‘ r . | 
Senator SHERMAN, of Ohio, also said in the debate: oe ee oe — ee ta eee ‘2 
It is represented to us that 25 per cent, is the lowest rate at which the manu- | \s I stated before, quinine is made exclusively fi = - 





facture can possibly be maintained. | none of which is grown in this country. The b d y for 
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quinine and being imported, it will only be necessary to refer to the | 
‘Treasury statistics on importations. From 1872 to 1879 the quinine 
manufacturers of this country imported 28,819,552 pounds of cinchona 
bark, or an average of 4,117,079 pounds perannum. Irom 1879 (when 
quinine was put on the free-list) to 1888 the manufacturers imported 


40.67 375 pounds of cinchona bark, or an average of 4,519,819 pounds 


per annum, being an increase of 402,740 pounds of bark annually under 
free quinine over the period of protection. 

The table furnished by Powers & Weightman to the Tariff Commis- 

in 1882 (see page 2573 of volume 2) shows that for the three 

ye preceding 1879 the quinine manufacturers imported 96,800 bales 

of cinchona bark, or an average of 32,266 bales per annum, while for 


the three years succeeding 1879 (under free quinine) they imported 
110,000 bales of bark, or an average of 36,966 bales, which shows an 
avelage of 4,700 bales more per annum under free than under protected 


quinine. 

In the letter of Rosengarten & Sons they say: 

The importation of sulphate of quinine last year probably equaled the en- 
tire consumption of this country. 


For the year ending June 30, 1888, the importation of quinine 
amounted to 1,628,414 ounces, valued at $651,535, or 40 cents per 
ounce. Jn 1880 there was imported one-fourth this number of ounces 
at twice the cost. 

If it be true that foreign quinine supplied our entire home consump- 
tion, what then became of the large importation of cinchona bark 
made during that year? The consumption of quinine in 1882 was 
1,600,000 ounces; it was more than double that amount in 1888. 

In the cireular of Powers & Weightman they say: 

‘ Nese single ounce of American sulphate of quinine was exported from 1874 
0 155;. 

If that was on account of free quinine, what prevented the exporta- 
tion of quinine under a protective duty of 20 per cent. ? 

And again they say: 

The American manufacturer of quinine once supplied the wants of this coun- 
try in full, and while not in a position to export, they held the home market. 

Of course they held the ‘‘ home market;’’ but the poor of this coun- 
try learned to their sorrow that they were compelled to pay an unjust 
proportion of their scanty earnings in order to enable these two quinine 
kings to hold the ‘‘ home market.’’ 

Prior to 1862 the duty on quinine was only 15 per cent. Under the 
low duty a French firm moved their factory to New York, purchased 
property, and erected a plant to manufacture quinine. Nosooner had 
they begun operations than these American quinine monopolists got 
together and decided it was absolutely necessary ‘‘to hold the home 
market’’ as against the ‘‘ pauper French quinine.’’ To do this the 
monopolists decided to cut the price of quinine 75 per cent., which was 
done, and this figure maintained until the ‘‘ pauper French quinine 
manufacturer of New York’’ was bankrupt, and was driven back to 
France. When this was accomplished the monopolists held another 
meeting, at which it was unanimously decided that cheap quinine was 
not conducive to the public health, and further that ‘‘to hold the 
home market’’ it would be absolutely necessary to raise the price of 
quinine 100 per cent. This was done, and asa result the ‘‘home mar- 
ket’’ was held by them until 1879, when a Democratic Congress put 
quinine on the free-list. 

I shall now consider the question asked by Powers & Weightman, 
Rosengarten & Sons, and Charles T. White & Co. in their petition to the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1879, namely: 

Why should the chemical industry be singled out to be ruined? 

It is not generally known, but it is a fact, that over two-thirds of 
all raw materials for manufacture into chemicals, together with the 
manufactured articles, are on the free-list. Still, the business has 
prospered. In 1860 there were in this country 173 chemical establish- 
ments, with a capital of $1,977,385. The number of hands was 1,059; 
wages paid, $372,127; value of product, $3,465,594; the average annual 
wages, $351.41; the average weekly wages, $6.76. In 1870 there were 
292 establishments; capital, $12,750,800; employés, 4,729; wages paid, 
$2,141,238; product, $19,417,194; average yearly wages, $452.90; aver- 
age weekly wages, $8.70. In 1880 there were 592 establishments; cap- 
ital, $28,598,458; employés, 9,545; wages paid, $4,157,163; product, 
$38,173,658; average annual yearly wages, $400; average weekly wages, 
$7.71. 

Besides building up an immense trade in this country, these estab- 
lishments have increased their ‘‘exports’’ as follows: From 1850 to 
1860 they exported drugs, etc., valued at $6,730,320; from 1860 to 1870 
they exported drugs, etc., valued at $15,209,173; from 1870 to 1880 
they exported drugs, etc., valued at $22,310,696; from 1880 to 1890, at 
present rate of increase, will amount to $40,000,000. These figures are 
taken from the census, and, after carefully reading them over, is there 
any man so blinded by the theory of protection as to assert in the face 
of the facts that Congress singled out the chemical industry to ruin it? 
And now as to the wages paid in this industry. We have seen that 


the average weekly wages in 1860 was $6.76; in 1870, $8.70, and in 
1880, $7.71; while the average wages of woolen operatives in Philadel- 
phia (all very highly protected) is only $5.71 per week. 

And now, in conclusion, having demonstrated that the quinine fac- 
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tories existing in 1879 have not closed, butare still ‘‘ doing business: ”’ 
that the number of factories is at least six, as against three in 1879; 
that they employ as many hands, and doubtless more than they did in 
1879; that they pay as good wages as they did in 1879; that they pay 
higher wages than the average paid in the protected industries; that 


| they have manufactured an average of over 402,000 pounds of cinchona 


bark per annum more _ they did before 1879; that the average price 
of quinine for three years prior to 1879 of $3 has been reduced to 65 
cents for the three years ending with 1888; that the consumption has 
more than doubled, possibly trebled, since 1879; that the Republican 
tariff commission in 1882 after hearing the ‘‘ special pleading ’’ of the 
quinine monopolists, failed to give or suggest a re-establishment of the 
duty on quinine; that when the duty was removed the ‘‘ corner’’ was 
immediately broken, and quinine placed within reach of the working- 
men of this country; and that the McKenzie bill for free quinine, was 
a Democratic measure in the interest. of the consumer, I respectfully 
submit that the placing of quinine on the free-list has resulted in great 
benefit to the people and no wrong or injury to any industry in the 
country. 


Irrigation of the Arid Region of the United States. 


SPEECH 
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GEORGE G SYMES, 
OF COLORADO, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Saturday, September 1, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 10540) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1889, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SYMES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first point I would make is that it is of the most 
imperative necessity to pass this Senate amendment, with our amend- 
ment to it, at this time, for the reason that my distinguished friend 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has failed to accomplish any legislation, 
and will fail at this session of Congress to grant any relief against the 
obtaining title by monopolies in the arid region of the natural sites for 
reservoirs, which will destroy the value of the balance of the lands 
hereafter to be settled by homesteaders. Iwill come to that, however, 
in the course of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, we can not at this late period of the present session en- 
ter into the question of disposing of these lands made irrigable by pro- 
viding for these sites for reservoirs, because the Public Lands Com- 
mittee can not pass their bill. That bill might be amended, but it is 
in the Senate, and as we all know it is entombed for the first session 
of the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment to the sundry civil bill is not new 
legislation. It is only carrying out the provisions of the statute passed 
at this session. On the 20th of March last a joint resolution was 
passed which requires the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the 
practicability of constructing storage reservoirs for water in the arid 
region. The resolution is as follows: 

{Public resolution—No. 6.] 
Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior, by means of the D:- 


rector of the Geological Survey, to investigate the practicability of construct- 
ing reservoirs for the storage of water in the arid region of the United States 
and to report to Congress. 


Whereas a large portion ofthe unoccupied public lands of the United States 
is located within what is known as the arid region, and now utilized only for 
grazing purposes, but much of which, by means of irrigation, may be rendere 
as fertile and productive as any land in the world, capable of supporting « large 
population, thereby adding to the national wealth and prosperity ; ; 

Whereas all the water flowing during the summer months in many of t! 
streams of the Rocky Mountains, upon which chiefly the husbandman of tho 

lains and the mountain valleys chiefly depends for moisture for his crops, hs 
on appropriated and is used for the irrigation of lands contiguous theret 
whereby a comparatively small area has been reclaimed; and 

Whereas there are many natural depressions near the sources and along 
courses of these streams which may be converted into reservoirs for the stora 
of the surplus water which during the winterand spring seasons flows throu: 
the streams, from which reservoirs the water there stored can be drawn and 
conducted through properly constructed canals, at the proper season, t 
bringing large areas of land into cultivation, and making desirable much 
the public land for which there is now demand: Therefore, = 9 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior, by means 
the Director of the Geological Survey, be, and he is hereby, directed to make 4 
examination of that portion of the arid regionsof the United States where agri 
culture is carried on by means of irrigation, as to the natural advanta zes for 
the storage of water for irrigating purposes, with the practicability of consti 
ing reservoirs, together with the capacity of the streams and the cost of « 
struction and capacity of reservoirs, and such other facts as bear on the q 
tion of storage of water for irrigating purposes; and that he be further dir: 
to report to Congress as soon as practicable the result of such investigation. 

Approved March 20, 1888, 


To carry out the provisions of this statute the Senate on the 27th day 
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of March last passed a resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to report what appropriation was necessary to carry into effect th 
joint resolution. é‘ 
On the 11th dav of March last the Secretary made a report to the 

a 


+ 


Senate recommending the appropriation of $250,000 to carry into ellect 
this statute. 

The Secretary’s report was accompanied bya report of the Director ot 
the Geological Survey made by direction of the Secretary, and which 
contains an able presentation of the subject. It shows the practica- 
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bility and utility of making this appropriation to carry into etlect this | 


statute. 

But the joint resolution directing this investigation and for selecting 
these natural sites for storage reservoirs which calls for this appropria- 
tion was not passed without due consideration and examination 

On the 13th of February last the Senate by a resolution requested 
the Secretary of the Interior to inform the Senate if it was desirable to 
direct the Geological Survey to segregate land susceptible of irrigation 
and to select sites for reservoirs and rights of way for ditches and canals, 
and the land to be reserved from sale. 

The Secretary in response to this resolution transmitted a report of 
the Director of the Geological Survey, to whom he referred the resolu- 
tion for information. This report shows the necessity for proceeding 
without delay in this matter. 

The Director says: 

It is undoubtedly true that the greater the delay in the selection of areas f 
irrigation and of sites for irrigation headworks, the greater will be the know! 
edge which can be brought to bear in making wise selections; but it is also 
true that the greater the delay the more complex becomes the practical p 
lem, by reason of the interference of vested rights. The difficulties arising 
from vested rights far outweigh, in my judgment, all considerations in favor of 
delay, and there is even ground for regret that such surveys and selections as 
are now proposed were not instituted at an earlier stage in the development of 
the arid region. 


And so, Mr. Speaker, this measure has been under consideration ar 
examination by the Senate and the Department of the Interior for the 
past six months. 

Mr. Speaker, two committees of this House have also given the mat 
ter much consideration during this Congress, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that this appropriation ought to be made. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced a bill near the beginning of this session 
and had it referred to the Committee on Agriculture, providing for the 
appropriation of $500,000 for the investigation and development of the 
water resources of the arid region and the utilization thereof for the 
purpose of irrigation. 

It requires the money to be expended under the direction of the Geo 
logical Survey in making such topographic or hydrographic surveys as 
may be necessary to ascertain and locate sites for reservoirs for the 
storage of water tor irrigating the public lands and in aid of agricult- 
ure. I was heard in support of this bill before the Committee on Agri- 
culture. I addressed the committee at length in favor of the bill. I 
think I violate no secret of the committee when I state that it is favor- 
able to the bill, and that a favorable report will be made on the bill 
if this appropriation is not made. This amendment accomplishes the 
same object. 

The Committee on Agriculture after hearing arguments and investi- 
gating this subject are in favor of this appropriation. A bill was in- 
troduced by Mr. JOSEPH and referred to the Committee on Territories 
providing for hydrographic surveys in the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of storing 
water in reservoirs to aid in irrigating the public lands, providing that 
lands so made susceptible to irrigation shall be subject to homestead 
entry at the minimum price of $4 per acre. The bill also provides for 
sinking artesian wells in aid of agriculture. 

The Committee on Territories fully considered this bill and reported 
it favorably to the House on the Ist of last March, recommending an 
appropriation of $100,000, $50,000 for Arizona and $50,000 for New 
Mexico. 

The committee in its report shows the necessity for these appropri- 
ations: 

The Committee on the Territories having under consideration bills H. R. 
1980 and 6166, ask to report in lieu thereof the substitute contained in the report 
made herewith. 

Your committee recommend the passage of said bill for the following rea- 
sons: 

From the census of 1880 it appears that the Territory of Arizona embraces an 
area of 112,920 square miles, or 72,268,800 acres of land, of which vast area less 
than 2,000,000 are susceptible of cultivation for want of water, and even this 
small area is entirely dependent on irrigation, thus leaving utterly without 
water supply and without any means of irrigation the enormous body of over 
70,000,000 acres of land, which, under the present land laws, must forever re- 
main unfit for the habitation of man unless a supply ot water can be obtained 
by artificial means. 

The same conditions exist in the Territory of New Mexico, which embraces 


an area of 122,460 square miles, or 78,374,400 acres of land, of which, as appears 
by said census, only 5} per cent. is susceptible of cultivation, for the ré : 
already stated, leaving 94} per cent., or 74,063,808 acres, forever un(it for human 


habitation unless water can be obtained to irrigate the same. 

The Territory of New Mexico was organized in 18, and in thirty years ther 
after it had a population of 119,565 souls, or less than one person to the square 
mile, and its population during the two decades preceding 1880 only increased 
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of country where the topographic and geological surveys have been 
made. This work has already been done, and this additional appro 
priation is to be used by making additional local surveys to select and 
locate sites for reservoirs and thereby utilize the expensive Work he- 
fore performed. This topographic survey has been going on for-ten 
| years, at an expense of $200,000 per year in addition to the geological 
sur 
The topographic survey makes a dea ription oi the country Is it 
hill or is it vale? Is it mountainous or is ifcafion? Is it plains or is 
it timber land? Now, that general description has been made by the 
topographical surveys carried on over the different portions of the coun- 
try. You have expended millions for it; you have it upon plats and 


26,000, all of which increase occurred after 1870, and consisted largely of persons | 


connected direcfly or indirectly with the construct on, maintenance, and opera 
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ineers have the fie ld-notes, 


maps in your Government office to-day. Eng 
as they call them. They coald go back with these field-notes and they 
could utilize part of the millions of money that have been expended 
in this topographic survey by going with these notes upon the ground 
and locating these sites for reservoirs by the engineers running levels 
and drawing contour lines and locating these national sites for reser- 
voirs and staking them off. They could make an estimate of the desert 
lands that can be made arable by the irrigation that will be made practi- 
cable by these reservoirs, and report and carry it on the Government 





maps as irrigable land. Major Powell says on the subject that these 
topographic surveys have been carried on with iew to irrigation 
and that this is only an extension of it. And now are we to stop her 
and say we will not appropriate $250,000 for this most im] int 
pose? 

Mr. Speaker, thearid region comprises about fo $0 e whole 
area of the United States outside of Alaska Hence, within tl irid 
region of the United States there are approximate 00,000,000 acres 
of land—a tract of country larger in area than the greatest empire in 
Europe. Itisestimated that 1) percent 0,000,000 acres of thatarid 
land can be brought under cultivation b rigation with a proy 
tem of storage reservol! 

Without irrigation this desert or arid land is not worth 
10 to 50 cents an acre. When this land is reclaimed from arid to ara- 
ble land it will become worth trom $10 to $50 to 5100 pe re So 
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the 000,000 acres of the 500,900,000 acres of arid land by irriga- 
tion yuld be increased in value over $2,000,000,000, more than suffi- 
cient to pay off the national debt. Most of this land is public domain, 
and it can never be thickly, nor much of it soarsely, settled without 
irrigation. 

But this gives a small idea of the permanent wealth and accruing 


benelits to be derived from this system of irrigation by storage reser- 


voirs. It will provide homes in the future for many millions of people. 
It will create large, populous, and wealthy communities in that part of 
our country heretofore marked upon the maps as the Great American 
Desert. iNature has given that country every kind of material wealth 
in profusion, except agriculture, without irrigation or without water. 
The storage of water for irrigation is the one thing needed. 

I have traveled over that country from the northern boundary of 
Montana to the southern boundary of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
from the one hundredth meridian of longitude to the Pacific coast 
range, and I have contemplated what an empire of population and 
wealth it would contain when the waters running to waste in those 
mountain torrents and rivers should be stored up and used by the hand 
of agriculture. 

That part of our country has poured hundreds and hundreds of mill- 
ions of gold and silver into the Treasury of this great nation. Her 
mineral wealth of all kinds is inexhaustible, but she needs the devel- 
opment of her agriculture to support her mining interests. 

Mr. Speaker, this large part of our country has received and asks 
nothing for the improvement of rivers and harbors, nothing for light- 
honses, stations, or piers. She asks for none of the miljions appropriated 
for big guns and forts to protect her cities or coasts. Sheasks nothing 
for geodetic or coast surveys. She only asks for a mere pittance com- 
pared with these great sums to survey and select and reserve from the 
grasp of monopoly these natural sites for storage-reservoirs for the future 
benefit of all the people. 

Mr. Speaker, let me recall to the mind of the committee the enor- 
mous sums of money that have been expended in this country for in- 
ternal improvements. Up to 1882 there had been spent for public 
buildings, $183,000,000—it is now nearly $200,000,000; for rivers 
and harbors, $105,000,000—it would now reach $140,000, 000; for roads, 
tirnpikes, and canalsover $19,000,000; for light-houses, stations, piers, 
etc., $73,000,000; for mints and assay offices, $5,000,000, and for fortsand 
arsenals, $86,000,000, etc. In this way the Government has appro- 
priated and expended on internal improvements in this country over 
$400,000,000 of money. 

Now, a large portion of this was expended, from time to time, up to 
fifteen years ago, before this country became so great and populous as 
it isnow. Iam not criticising these appropriations for internal im- 
provements, but ask theattention of the committee to a comparison with 
many of these internal improvments with the future benefits and the 
continued and increasing wealth by accretion that will come to our 
Government and the people as the result of these reservoirs. How 
many people in the future will it support among the agricultural classes 
and the industries dependent upon them by irrigating and makingara- 
ble land of 50,000,000 acres of desert land? I will not attempt to give 
the figures; it is something enormous. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to these hundreds of millions of dollars ap- 
propriated in aid of internal improvementsalmost hundreds of millions 
of acres of the public lands have been granted and donated in aid of in- 
tended improvements to States and corporations. Tracts of land, in 
the aggregate large enough to settle the people of an empire upon, have 
been granted and donatedin this way. Sir, we are only asking for a few 
thousand dollars, not to be donated to any corporations, but for the 
purpose of reserving these sites for storage reservoirs for the surplus 
waters on the public domain for the use and benefit of the Government 
and the people for generations to come. It will increase the value ot 
the public domain a thousand fold more than the amount to be appro- 
priated. It will increase instead of diminish the Treasury. This 
amendment reserves the sites for reservoirs, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the House, in the name of future generations 
that have to settle this country whenit shall have become crowded, 
that we now wrest from the grasp of private corporations these natural 
sites for reservoirs that are worth so many millions of money, and pre- 
vent any further vested rights from being acquired to them. 

Mr. Speaker, conventions of the people have been held asking for 
this legislation. The people of this immense arid region ask that these 
sites for storage reservoirs be selected and reserved from sale. They 
ask that the homesteaders who have and who will hereafter make their 
homes in this arid region shall not be subject to the exactions and ex- 
tortions of the corporations that will one way oranother secure these 
natural sites for these reservoirs and canals if the Government does 
not, without delay, make the necessary surveys and reserve these res- 
ervior sites from sale. 

_ Any gentlemen who wish this great arid region to be settled up and 
improved by the homesteaders and small farmers will vote for this ap- 
propriation to reserve these natural storage reservoir sites from the pos- 
session and control of monopolies. The chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee, who is devoting his energy and legislative experience to- 
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wards preserving the public lands for actual settlers, and reserving 
them from speculators, will of course support this amendment—for it 
will avail little to reserve the arid land from the grasp of monopolies 
and speculators unless we also reserve the control of the water from the 
same hands. 

To show how valuable some of these natural sites for reservoirs are 
and will become if individuals or corporations are allowed to obtain 
title to them from the United States I will give one illustration. The 
bed of a small extinct soda lake in Colorado, to which title has been 
obtained, is valued at over $25,000. A land and irrigating company 
has offered $25,000 for this lake bed, to be used as a storage reservoir, 
and the owners have refused the offer. It contains less than 200 acres 
of land. This shows how necessary and imperative it is to proceed 
without delay to select these natural sites for storage reservoirs and re- 
serve them from public or private sale. Private enterprise will cause 
surveys to be made and some of the most valuable sites to be selected, 
and title obtained to them under the pre-emption laws if the Govern- 
ment does not proceed with this survey and reserve the land from sale. 

The individual or corporation that owns the natural site for a large 
storage reservoir practically controls or has a monopoly of the land that 
can be irrigated from it. ‘The land is of little value unless water can 
be obtained at reasonable rates to irrigate it. Water is an incident to 
the land in other parts of the country, but in the arid region the land 
is an incident to the water. Those who control the water in an irri- 
gating country practically control the land that can be irrigated. The 
history of all irrigating countries shows this. 

Mr. HERBERT. One question, if the gentleman pleases. If this 
amendment should pass and this scheme be put into operation, how 
would the Government, when it undertakes this work, get the bed of 
that lake? Would it be able to buy it for any less than is demanded 
from private individuals or a private company ? 

Mr.SYMES. Iam very glad, sir, the gentleman from Alabama asked 
that question. It leads to, and will explain with a little more force, 
the next paragraph of what I was about to say. The Government can 
not obtain it. The Government is toolatetoobtainit. By the neglect 
of Congress and by the absence of practical legislation on this great 
subject of the public lands millions of money have been lost to the 
Government, and untold hundreds of millions have been lost to the 
benefit of future generations hereafter to settle that region. 

I stand here this afternoon to protest against the continuance of that 
short-sighted policy. The very illustration of the portion of my argu- 
ment I am now making is in that line; andI tell you, gentlemen, that 
private corporations are to-day sending engineers throughout that arid 
region, making private surveys, running contour lines, and making 
that character of topographical surveys, where the intelligent mount- 
ain engineer, from experience by his own eyes, can find a site for a res- 
ervoir by a preliminary survey. Levels are being run, lines traced, 
and the next thing we hear in the way of “‘land-grabbing’’ will be 
that A, B, C, D, and E will be located, will have acquired homestead 
or pre-emption rights within that part of the public domain, valuable 
as they are, for no other purpose than to turn a ditch into it in high 
water to fill a large reservoir or lake that will command the surround- 
ing land for irrigation so far. 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman allow me another question ? 
I would not interrupt him, but the House desires to be informed. 

Mr. SYMES. _I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HERBERT. Isit not true that all along the streams in Colorado 
and Nevada, and other arid regions, wherever there is land which may 
be irrigated in the manner suggested, settlers have already acquire 
rights in almost all cases where these natural basins exist, and now use 
them as farms? And would not the Government, if it undertakes this 
scheme, have to buy up at any sum that may be asked lands already 
in possession of settlers who have selected them with an eye to this very 
urpose ? 

Mr. SYMES. I thank the gentleman from Alabama again for his 
question. It is evident that his clear mind is running in such a direc- 
tion that if he will listen to my answer he will comprehend the neces- 
sity for this appropriation. 

I was about to say, Mr. Speaker, that along the smaller streams 0: 
Colorado, and some, I may say, of the largest, the current supply o! 
water for irrigation purposes has bee appropriated, and little lakes anii 
little reservoirs created, and the climate has almost been changed in 
different valleys until we have now in the thickly settled portions o! 
Colorado utilized all of the small streams during the growing season. 
It has been urged against this appropriation that it commits the Go 

ernment to the policy of carrying on a vast scheme of irrigation. This 
is not the fact It does not commit the Government to the carryiny 
on of any system of irrigation. It is not intended by this measure that 
the Government should take charge of the storage of water, the con- 
veying of it through ditches or canals, or the distribution of it for irm- 
gation. This amendment only goes to the selecting of sites for reser- 
voirs on the public domain, and adding to the present classification 0! 
publie lands those which are susceptible of irrigation, and the reser- 
vation from sale of all lands that are suitable and selected for reser- 


voir or canal purposes. The reservoir land is reserved from sale from 
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Mr. Speaker, I have advocated those appropriations. They ON ; : 
great public benefit and importanc But, sir, the additional! 14 
2 4 inal ianatiin an ‘ 6 63 , 
and topographic work necessary to locate the sites for th 
reservoirs and reserve them from sale, and the classification of t 1 

. . . . . Uli ‘ 
rigable lands, are of mu more immediate and practical imp . 

. . . . : = ; , : yh a ‘ , i ul 4 s , 
than the other surveys and work which have cost and will cost 1 ; 1 ad ; 
millions. 4 : 

. * + . i ‘ _ 4 at 
It is known, that this arid region is similar to the plains of Sp : a . ‘ 
the plains of Asia, a great wheat-growing plains of Russia, an ont, gig tng ‘ , 

. _ a \ew | ciand Sta eat ‘ $ 
to some portions oi lt is known, sir, that it is similar in « : a : ee nent ' 
acter to the great country of India where England has been a 7 ; 2 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars in the construction of cana M 45 ‘ t , 

. . . . i PAI LMS i ¢ A 
rigate that country, soas to rival Americain the London wheat ‘ c t 4 
which by reason of this irrigation she has swece n doingsucce a ae ; ; ; “—_ 
. . . ieve Lit } ‘ «o iis li i ) 5 7 
in the last ten years. = P : a a oxi 4 
T . ; . ; : P taining the wate ( : rms that yw il i 
I will now ask the Clerk to read an extract on this subject from ce tl ora ae “a 
book written by the distinguished gentleman from New York | Mr 7 ar Es I 
. gt i = I ‘ , 
Cox], after he had traveled in Spain, some years ago. ; ‘ { d i ¢ t 
; . t 1 { CY l ) ié¢ I i 
The Clerk read as follows: d 
\" er aur! f Line I A 
I said much about this element of Spanish wealth, but did not give 3 : ! 
facts and foundation of the system. Having now seen under my own eyes t st ane Cre TMS CUI y P — 
principal irrigation werks of Spain I feel more competent to write about I y been p ted e : 
Valencia, from the rivers ’ 1 and Jucar, there are 56,810 acres under y 
tion; in Murcia from the Segura, 25,915; at Orihuela from the Segura Mf SA t i 
at Elche (place of plumy palms), 40,010; Alicante, 9 ; at Gran f = 
Darro and Genil, 46,930 acres. These works, whose results at least ri , 
nessed, comprise nearly one-half of the irrigation area of Spain Mr. SYMES lt ‘ ¢ low wat 0 
The total quantity of irrigated lands is 374,269acres. The best works ar e 1 : ‘ 
of Valencia, Murcia,and Granada. They are the oldest,being made by the M i Cf SCdS0N, CUTIE 4 
about the year 800. On the Spanish conquest and division of land, the rules of i hat is one the « 
the Saracens about water were re-established. Some of these works are mad Mr. BUTTI Ww i + 
masonry,in which rain is collected, as at Alicante. The principal rivers a - ’ ss 7. 4 
Spain, like the Tagus and Guadalquivir, run to the sea with but little utilit : decienees this — ~_ os i 
motive or creative power. But almost anything, and in any quantity, of ' ‘ there pri l tt t 
table beauty and utility can be raised in Spain with this water pow: Peppers | a rn of wate 
: . - ‘ s i iS ‘ 
and peaches, apricots and apples, olives, and oranges, sugar and citron, cotton | Si \Y] , 
and corn, potatoes and pears; and never less than two crops a year, and some- | ur, OA ee 
times four! Of course irrigation enhances the value of the land. In Cast« Mr. BUTT! VORTH 
good irrigated ground is $700 per acre; dry ground only $50. In Mur : Mr. SAYI | 
per acre is given for the good ground there irrigated. In Valencia it a‘ - 
from $1,000 to $2,000 peracre. irrigation adds 1,200 per cent, tothe valuat f a - ‘ ; ‘ : 
the land. | —~\ i ; I ( ‘ } 


Mr. SYMES. Great progress has been made in Colorado in uit the wate! eight mont! wr TO 
tion. The laws, rules, and regulations in Colorado governing t! 
propriation and use of water for irrigation are among the best in : M (YERS 1 get 
: State or country. The constitution of Colorado wisely provides that | 1 1 of the Rio n dit t 
all the waters of every natural stream in the State shall be the prop- | rivé But if you ¢ your imme 
erty of the public and is dedicated to the use of the people. which go to fill up tt r. then of course the rrigation cheg 
No private ownership can be acquired in the water. The right of ap- | cease to be valuab 
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Mr. SYMES. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He does rot compre 
hend the object of these storage reservoirs in which water is to be stored 
during the non-growing season. The great object of these storage res- 
ervoirs is to gather the snow which I have described when it melts in 
the early spring, and the surplus water, and retain this supply until 
the growing season. This plan will never interfere with, but will only 
benefit, the people living along the bank of the stream below. It is 
not contemplated to turn the current supply of the stream into these 
reservoirs, for by the plan proposed you will have all the water you re- 
quire for irrigation purposes during the growing season of three or four 
months without attempting to rob the river, so to speak, or any of the 
localities which have a right by prior appropriation to the current sup- 
ply. 
Mr. SAYERS. I will say to the gentleman that I concur most | 
heartily in his amendment; I think it all right. The only question 
with me is whether it is the duty of the Government to enter upon a 
scheme which may involve the expenditure of millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Mr. SYMES. Ido not think it is the duty of the Government to 
enter on any scheme which will require the expenditure of millions or 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Mr. Speaker, if I were called upon 
to-day to have this Government enter upon a system of irrigation 
proper—to builddams and reservoirs, ditchesand canals, and undertake 
to distribute the water, as has been done by the Governmentof India, or 
Spain, or Italy, or Egypt, I should hesitate. I would not vote forsuch 
a@ proposition at this time. There is no necessity for sucha measuie in 
our case. Iam only asking (and I trust I have been understood) that 
the Government protect its own property and preserve it for the use of 
its people in the future. 

I] intended to dwell upon the benefit of turning the headwaters of 
the Missouri River and its tributariesand the sediment therein during 
the early spring and summer when the freshets are on into these stor- 
age reservoirs. The especial benefit to the Lower Mississippi in pre- 
venting floods I think I could satisfy gentlemen of 1n a short time, in 
answer to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RICE. I would be glad to hear you do so. 

Mr. SYMES. I feel confident I could do so, but I must yield the 
floor for the present, because my friend from New York [ Mr. Cox] has 
been promised a portion of the time. 

The construction of these storage reservoirs will aid in relieving the 
people on the Lower Mississippi from the destructive floods that now 
devastate that region. The worst of these floods are caused by the melt- 
ing of the snows in the mountains around the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries. Major Powell has shown this in his report. 
He says: 

The development of irrigation along the base of the Rocky Mountains is of 
double importance because of its influence on the agriculture of the Lower 
Mississippi. To store up the water of the Missouri and its main afluents for 
the purpose o' irrigation is to diminish the volume of that flood of the Lower 
Mississippi which is most destructive by reason of its occurring in the heart of 
the farming season. Moreover, the great difficulty of the problem of the Lower 
Mississippi arises from the fact that the river normally makes a deposit here, 
thus clogging its course and giving to its channel an unstable position. The 
principal source of the sediment is the Missouri River, and it is carried for- 
ward chiefly during flood. With abolition of great Missouri floods the sedi- 
mentary load of the Lower Mississippi would be diminished, and the scouring 
power of the less-loaded floods from the Ohio and the Upper Mississippi would 
establish for the Lower Mississippi a lower grade and a deeper channel. For 
every acre reclaimed to agriculture in Montana another acre will be reclaimed 
in Louisiana; and, in general, all lands redeemed by irrigation on the Great 
Plains will be equaled by the lands redeemed from floods in the great valley of 
the Lower Mississippi. 

The people living in the districts subject to the floods, and who are 
asking Congress for millions of appropriations to construct levees and 
dikes to protect their property, will be greatly benefited by this sys- 
tem of storage reservoirs. 

Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen who object to this appropriation could 
travel through portions of my State they would object no longer. They 
would see large agricultural towns and communities where the farms 
are valued at from $25 to $50 per acre. This land a few years since 
was not worth 50 cents per acre. Irrigation alone has wrought this 
change. It was at one time supposed Colorado was only a mining 
country. Now she exports wheat, flour, potatoes, and other produce to 
Chicago and the East. 

‘The changes brought about in the soil and climate by irrigation are 
truly wonderful. They can only be appreciated and are not generally 
understood except by those who have had experience. On one side of 
a country road you see 40 bushels of wheat to the acre standing, on the 
other side cactus, sage-brush, and alkali that mark the original desert. 
Irrigation is a great fertilizer. Crops can be continued for scores of 
years on irrigated land without manure. Where before the hot winds 
tilled the air with alkali dust and scorched up everything, the air is 
moistened by absorption and refreshing dews spread over the vegeta- 
tion. 

More than one-half the agricultural regions of the world have to be 
aided by irrigation. England has expended tens of millions in con- 
structing irrigating canals in India in aid of agriculture where irriga- 
tion has been carried on since the dawn of civilization. In the richest 

portions of Spain, Italy, Russia, and the Asiatic countries agriculture 
has to be carried on by irrigation. 
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The Investigation of Trusts. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. ALBERT R. ANDERSON, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 8, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the report of the Committee on Ac 
counts concerning the expenses of the Committee on Manuractures in continu. 
ing the investigation of trusts— 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This question of trusts is a very interesting question, 
and to me especially, as itcomes before the House this morning. I am 
pleased with the position taken by the gentleman from Arkansas [{ Mr. 
BkECKINRIDGE] and his views relative to trusts. I may also say the 
same with regard to the views of my friend from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
NON] with regard to trusts, and the sum of these two views is the 
ground upon which this Congress should stand, and that is the ground 
of a sweeping condemnation of all trusts, whether they be found in 
the sugar interests at the South orin the lumber interests at the North. 

The great difficulty in this compromise, as we may term it, with ref- 
erence to the matters of the various interests from the various sections 
of the country, is found in the fact that what my friend from Illinois 
inveighs against in one section and callsa trust, my friend from Arkan- 
sas ignores and refersto another. Thesum of these criticisms amounts 
to a confession of the dangerous character of all trusts and high war 
duties, and should be a sutlicient warning to the farmers and others not 
specially interested in them. The truth is that American trade and 
commerce have, through the undue advantage of pools, trusts, com- 
bines, and corners, become demoralized and corrupted; and no gentle- 
man is willing any longer to go into the open field, and under the law 
of competition and supply and demand, take an equal chance with others 
in like business, but by some combiuation or trust he must have an 
undue advantage over both his competitor and customers, by which he 
can drive the one out of business and compel the other to do business 

with him on such terms as he shall dictate. 

I have heard many assertions and a great many denials with refer- 
ence to the relation the tariff bears towards the trusts. I think a mis- 
take is made on one hand when my friends on the Democratic side 
charge the tariff with being the father of trusts. And there is a mis- 
take made on this side of the House when the denial is made that the 
trust is not related to the tariff. The principle involved in the appli- 
cation of the tariff to the commerce of the country, so far as it goes, is 
simply the same principle that is involved in every trust and in every 
combine in the country. The tariff is not the sole progenitor of these 
combinations and trusts, but in principle it is precisely the same to 
the extent and degree to which it goes; and the protective principle 
and trust are simply of common origin and are akin and stand on all 
fours, and are working for the accomplishment of a given purpose, and 
that purpose is to get rid of the cheapening effects of competition. 

While I am for the protection of American industries, I must never- 
theless concede that it is true that the principle of elimination of com- 
petition that is involved in the application of tariff laws is the same 
principle that is applied in the pool and in the trust, and a growing prin- 
ciple, and one that the American people must guard against, or the 
many will bear great burdens in the interest of the few. The great 
question, Mr. Speaker. in American politics and the foremost one in 
demand for prompt consideration is well-defined, vigorous control of 
the legislative beneficiaries that are thronging the halls of legislation 
from one end of the country to the other. Their procurers and their 
agents are in the halls of legislation seeking protection for this business 
enterprise and for that, and to be a bank or railway director or mill- 
owner, and interested and educated in those lines of industries, is fast 
coming to be understood in certain quarters as the conclusive proofs of 
soundness on the main question in American politics and of complete 
equipment for legislative duties as well as honors. 

And the farmers of this country, constituting one-half its popula- 
tion and paying one-half of the whole tax charge of Government, and 
who at best, no matter what their views or shades of opinion on the 
question of the adjustment of the tariff, are only incidental beneficiaries, 
and that in an unknown and speculative quantity, are rapidly coming 
to understand that they are in unequal contest and that they are bearing 
an undue proportion of the governmental burden. 

And while the farmers of the country are protectionists in the best 
sense of that much-abused term, the grinding exactions and extortions 
of the trust and the pool have brought boldly into relief some ugly 
facts that suggest to them that they are paying more than their relative 
proportion in maintaining the system as there is a distinct difference 
between direct and incidental benefits. 

No farmer de-ires to pay more for his daily supplies to maintain his 
houschold than they are worth simply because they are good things 
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and he must have them, and he stands in precisely the same 1 


+ - y +} » * : 7 Ss 
He believes that a 47 per cent. tariff that was Imposed as a 
( 


cessity and in consequence of an extraordinary temporary con 





things should be revised and reduced to harmonize with the exist 
conditions ‘or does he regard increase of the free-list or 5 per cent. re 
duction of per cent. tariff, as proposed in the Mills bill, any more 


an assault on home industries, or any greater step in the direction 
» than was the recommendation of the Republican ta 


mission appointed by President Arthur in 1882 of a reduction of 20 


cent., or about four times as great a reduction as that which is now 





iwsault, and which contains 





It would seem from the present outcry about the free-list t t 
‘ 


was a new feature in tariff legislation, 
the tariff than the Chicago platform, as an effort now being made it 
another piace to construct a measure on ground not covered by it, 


that at the same time meets the demands of the Republican party, 


especially in the Northwest, is making more apparent every day 


So it seems, Mr. Speaker, that the self-styled friends of protection 
the free-list and greatiy reduce duties without bein; 


could increase 


open to the criticism of being free-traders. It resolves itseli to th 


1s, 
then, that it is simply a question of which party shall present the 
Can the tax-payersafford to follow such quibbling for party 
purposes only, when they bear the great cost and burden of such need- 


measure, 


less delay in reducing taxation? 


The gentleman trom Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] could say in 1882 that 
‘the free-list might be enlarged without affecting injuriously a sin- 


gle American interest;’’ yet to put the strap-iron for the poor woman 


e 


wash-tub on the free-list at this time is regarded by the same gentleman 
and leads him to say that be- 
in the language of the Chicago plat- 


as au assault on ‘*American interests,”’ 
fore he will accede to it he will, 
‘‘favor the entire repeal of internal taxes,’’ 
tobacco, whisky, and oleomargarine. 


form, which means free 


Then a Republican protection administration and a commission ap- 


pointed by it specially to investigate the matter could recommend 
reduction of 20 per cent. (more than three tir 
Mills bili) without exciting alarm, or even calling forth a sugges 
that suct 
‘*a blow at 
the fact t 
1882 and 


nes of theamount of tl 





American labor.’?’ And, Mr. Speaker, I call attention t 
| 

it an examination of the report of the Tariff Comm 

he modification of the law in 1883 will disclose as great 


ih 
t 
t 


equalities in the percents on different articles and will show as many 
sectional features as the measure which is now denounced by the very 
authors of that report and change in the laws in 1283 as a ‘ free-trade 
& ‘an effort to de- 
grade American labor to the level of pauper labor in Europe. And 


measure,’’ ‘‘an assault on American industries,’’ and 





that [am unquestionably right on these points can be proven by tl 
very highest Republican authority, and for this purpose I desire to 
mit the testimony of President Arthur and his administration on tari 
reduction. 

In his last annual message Mr. Arthur declared in favor of 





Such tariff reductions as may seem advisable when the result of recent reve 
nue laws and commercial treaties shall have shown in what quarters t 
ductions may be most judiciously effected. 


President Arthur had three Secretaries of the Treasury—Charles J. 
Folger. of New York, an Eastern State, and General Gresham and Hugh 
McCulloch, of Indiana, a Western State—and all three were able and 
trusted leaders of the Republican party, and all three were outspoken 


for tariff reform. 
Secretary Folger, in his report for 1883, recommended 


That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those who are the lea 
able to bear the burden of taxation should be reduced, 
And Secretary McCulloch, in pointing out in his report the prop 


way in which to do this, said: 
1. That the existing duties upon raw materials which are to be used in man 
facture should be removed 
° 
least able to bear the burden of taxation should be reduced 
Mr. Arthur’s administration was but executing Republican prin 
ples in compliance with the Republican platforms; and the Chie: 
Tribune, the leading Republican newspaper in the United States, wh 


measured by its devotion to the masses as against special interests, puts 


the situation in a nutshell and voices the sentiments of its party in t 
West when it says: 


Thus the last Republican administration anticipated by four yearsthe recom 


mendation just made to Congress by Mr. Cleveland and laid down the pre 
doctrine which, coming from a Democratic President, is now expected to exci 
the abhorrence of Republicans. 


In short, Mr. Speaker, you may run the whole round of the object 
ors, and you will find them the men who have within the past few 
years made solemn proof of indorsement of more radical tariff reforn 


measures than those they are now objecting to. Wool-growing 


South is a large industry, and the finest timber forests in the world ar 
in Tennessee, Georgia, and Arkansas, and other States, and yet th: 
placing of wool and lumber on the free-list is the foundation for this | 
charge of sectionalism. 
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i 
but itis nothing of the kind. 
The truth is that the Mills bill is nearer the Republican position on 





h a proposition was ‘‘an assault on American industries’ o1 





2. That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those who are the 
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| a wooden Indian, 
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‘ ent a ¢ , ¢ . 
with their present high rate « du ind will ‘ i ‘ 
frame d re to put either art - on the as 
order to be consistent and 
voters and tax-payers of the « 

Mr. Speaker, these consideratio1 1 ] t tant 
phase of these economic questions which |! é od 
this Chamber, in relation to the rapid and alar 
mand for a retention of the high impost duties that t i 

ver have tolerated for a moment but for the im] at 





i 
preservation of the Union 


rhe growth of the protec tion idea, 


made by the late war for the 


which, beginning under He 











Clay with the plea of ‘‘infancy”’ followed by ‘‘ war necessity,” ha 
reached the climax under the leadership of the trust defenders with 
the declaration that the entire internal-revenue system, including the 
tax on whisky and oleomargarine, ‘‘must go.’’ And this notwithstand 
ing the declaration of Mr. Clay and his friends that when the peri 
of infanthood should be passed that protection would no longer 
needed, and notwithstanding the solemn pledges of those in whose in 
terest they were imposed, as voiced by Senator Mort L. of Vermont, 
that these taxes would be greatly reduced when the war necessity was 


passed. 
I appeal to the honest and fair-mind: 
them if there is not something in this history, taken as a whole, w 


calmly and dispass 


ynately viewed, to excite suspicions that 


» advantage of the 


ng name of protection to home industries 





ire taking an un¢ 





imposing unnecessal 
lens on the many in the interest of the few 
My pre decessor on this 





oor made a speech in tl vol 
to Mr. Blaine, a prime necessity « 





free lumber, an artic ceording l f 
fe, like bread, and yet such has been the rapid growth of this demand 
for more and more protecti mn, that to-day were t 3same .entleman 
re on th loor, such a declaration by him in tavor of taking the tai 

( »f lumbe ould cost h 1 his stand ng with the part manaye 
V ild be in violation of the tar pial it Chicago y tiorm, Ww! l 
d netly dec] s as follows 
v avo re « i tax t 
‘ pre a enaiiaiees ; a ; 
ts of foreign manufacturers 
Che miserable appeal to passion and to prejudice foi lated in the 


‘*at the joint behest 


manutacturers 


of the whisky trust and agents of fore 


pirase 
i 


’ should deceive no one, and is only worthy of that « 


of men who, in political life, have reduced the matter of deceptiot ) 
| an art whose leading characteristic is to make a diversion of the ta 
payer and voter in one direction while his confederates rob him in 
| another. 
In view of this extraordinary declaration it is not strange that t!} 


Chicago Tribune and the St 

blie anave af tien Newt 
pudlican papers of the Nor 
tion on the tariff as contrary to Republican principles and in violation 
of the entire past history of the position of the party on that question 
rhe Pioneer Press, speaking for the Republican party in Minnesota and 


the Northwest, says that 


Paul Pioneer Press, the two leading 


hwe st, should denouns e the Chicago d 














Of the representatives of the Republican party at Was) t ry 
hundred does not declare that the tariff plank adopted at Chicago, i Am it 
of excitement and without consultation with the delegates of all sections, is not 
good Republican doctrine. The Republican party, by a ts traditionsand cde 

’ ' ' 
larations, by the expressions of its honored leaders, i ts acts when 
power, isa party of tariff reform It is not a party of free trade, nor is it a party 
of prohibitory tariffs. It has promised and it proposes to reduce the r 
derived from taxes on imports whenever the condition of the Treasury and 

yndition of native industries unite in de iring that s may be i 
safety. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the following article from the Chicago ‘I 
of June 26, written by its editor, an old-time Republican ler who 
was on the ground and knew the facts touching which vrote down 
against the party of his choice, may, at least in part ( t for t 
appearance of the new doctrine on the tariff que mn. He 
iriicle, which I commend to the careful consideration I 
lican brethren on this side the Chamber, and should it f t npress 
them it may receive some consideration at the hands of the honest voter 
in the agricultural regions who has » inte t in } 
tics save to get at the very right of the business 1. 

The Trit e ceased to f le iG I ‘ i ‘ 

scovered the power of a few eat r crooked ¢ j ns thie 
From the om nt tr mad attorneys } i ( ‘ 
braska, lowa, Wiscons ind New York took t rp es ve 

ide their first display of strength in electing ‘T ston, t { J 
bvist, to the tem}; ary ¢ air anship. Gresham ‘ ances ie ed 

When availal y was thrown overth« 1 eagent ( sm 

to the delegates the foolish notion that ra high-tariff pla i t 

ybody,no matter how unpopular,and pointed to Oregon - the 
s 1 assertion, the Tribune saw who was pu g th € Yet e 








ed railroad attorneys talked about the tariff plank electing any one, 


heir acts belied their words. Some days ago the Tribune 



































































m with the representatives of Gouldism in the conven- 
























said that t! re pr 
tion was “ how to defeat Gresham and yet secure a candidate who could be 
elect ’ So it proved, They sought to perform the work of their employer 
in: npli 1g the political assassination of Gresham and yet wanted to se- 
Pi el \ against the charge of betraying the Republican party to a 
< ng defeat 
of the most powerful forces in the convention might be enumerated 
: I t. Jay ( land the Wabash wrecking crew, thirsting for revenge : { 
( i for ‘ y from conts f system” Gould’s right-hand 
1 ‘ ‘ I 1, who was on the ground early and was deep in the sect sts of 
eve ar i s. Littles en by the public, non sed am«< 
pot on e result than Gould’s most eflicien lie. 
t. Gould arrayed against Gresham represented $200,00 of cay ; 
J Central Pacific Stanford-Crocker-Huntington ring, with itsable 
pia at ey, Cre ] Haym ynd, at the end of the California dele tion 
" m has : 3] ession Ino 0.000 of ri 1 plunder w h I “ 
‘ the ¢ } stamp might compel it to disgorge. Naturally it rht 
hard to prevent the nomination of any such man. 
bh i. The Union Pacifie Crédit Mobilier crowd, represented I Lawver 
"I ton, who irewd, brainy, and nervy,and a packed delegation gr ] 
: representing the granger State of Nebraska. This ring has $150,000,000 worth 
« railroad Crédit Mobilier and other boodle to protect. It is deeply in debt to 
the Government, draws dividends on debts which it never intends to pay dur- 
ing the lifeti: fany human being nowin existence. It wants Mr. David Lit 
tler’s free-and-easy eighty-year bil! passed, which it knows Cleveland favors, 
nd i ed that Gresham never would, as he is notthatsortof man. Hence it 
f him to the death, using the power of the granger State of Nebraska, nine- 


of whose population indorse him, to defeat Gresham, It now laughs like 
! pheles over the success of its schemes. 

irth. Chauncey M. Depew, the railroad attorney and official head of the 
gr Vanderbilt railroad syndicate, with its $300,000,000 of capital and its doc- 
trine of “the public be d--d,"” With Depew as helpers were Tom Platt and 
Wood-Pulp Miller. 

Fifth. The great Wisconsin railroads were represented by Senator Joun C. 








Spooner, the well-trained railroad attorney, who manipulated the Wisconsin 
delegation and put the votes where they would “do the most good And th 
popular sentiment of the State for Gresham was ignored and disregarded with 


the utmost sang froid. 

These were the leading representatives of corporate railroad monopoly, but 
with two or three exceptions there was hardly a delegation without a sprink- 
ling of railroad attorneys and lobbyists. The land-grant rings were also repre- 
sented. They argued that a President like Gresham would have discharged 
Lamar and retained Sparks, and thus cause them to lose millions of acres of 
public land which they had grabbed in violation of law. Like allthe Gouldites 
who swarmed in from the East and West, they wanted no *‘ d——d nasty par- 
ticular honest”’ candidate, as they called Gresham—no man born ina log cabin 
and afflicted with homespun, granger notions about honesty and integrity. 
W hat great schemes of pelf and plunder might not such a man upset if intrusted 
with the mighty powers of the Presidency! The Wabash decision showed 
Gresham’s spirit, and it was time an example was made of him for the effect it 


would have on other judges and public men. 
Mr. Speaker, the proofs are overwhelming, and the apathy of the 
people at the known corruption of the times, and the refusal of party 


leaders to reduce taxation and check the extortions and robberies of 


the commercial monsters that are absorbing the wealth of the country, 
is absolutely amazing. 

You ask me, Mr. Speaker, what all this has to do with trusts, and 
the pending question, and my answer is, everything. Less than twen- 
ty-five men, perhaps half that number, can to-day, through the com- 
mercial agencies representing the railroads, the telegraphs, the banks, 
and the manufactures, absolutely dominate the entire business inter- 
ests of the country and levy upon it, in every department, just what 
tribute they see fit, and the usual rule is to ‘‘levy all” a given ‘‘in- 
dustry will bear.”’ 

These great commercial establishments have found that they have a 
common commercial interest, and this has led very naturally to the 
development of the fact that they have a cominon legislative interest, 
and the result is a combination of instrumentalities in the hands of a 
few men that makes the strongest and most influential power, compar- 
atively speaking, that the world has ever seen. It is idle to discuss 
the origin of the trust. It is born of greed and is the general agent 
and aider and abettor of all the great commercial establishments I have 
named. While it takes shelterin many instances under the protection 
of an unduly high tariff, it is a thing that could not well exist but for 
its alliance with the railroads and the favorite rates it receives as the 
price it pays for a division of the swag when the robbery is perfected. 

In the specious and enchanting name of protection these great pow- 
ers are plundering the people, and the trust is the handmaid and helper 
ofthemall. And, Mr. Speaker, the people need but look to note the fact 
that the most ultra defenders of railroad extortion and high-tariff du- 
ties are the defenders and apologists of the trust. The trust is the 
creature that goes out upon the road todestroy their rivals and rob their 
victims. 

The undue power of these great commercial establishments must be 
bridled. The highwaymen who command the public highways of the 
country naturally head the procession. ‘The highways are to the com- 
merce of the country what alcohol is to the liquor trafiic. Rates must 
be reduced and watered stock and bonds distilled. Tariff duties must 
be reduced. We must have protection but must draw the line at ex- 
tortion. Corporate as well as governmental extortion and oppression 
must cease, and the more than one billion of money that is now taken 
wrongly from the tax-payers of the country by this dual system of bur- 
dens and taxes must be less with the people where it belongs. This 
vast Sum reserved in the poekets of the people and free to flow in the 





channels of trade, aided, as it should be, by free coinage of silver, 
would tend to equalize the forces and give the country a prosperity 
that would apply to the people at large, as well as to the mill-owners 
Nothing has so grown in the 


and the trust and pool manipulators. 





last ew years as the people’s debts, and there should be an increase of 
money to relieve the stringency and enable them to pay out. 
But the inverse of th l y has so increased 





le haye to meet the de- 











mands made on them has so depreciated in value that it would cause 
them to give up more « ional debt, now standing at 
ibout $1,000,000, enof thesame kind of prop- 
erty—beef, pork, corn, | 1 the like—than it would 
ve taken to have paid the debt in 1865, when the amount was $2,700,- 
0U0.600. 
I believe in the ad ypi 1 ol h i I 1 stigation an 
ctsof legislation as will make trusts anda titutions odiou 
extirpate them, and therefore think the w of the committee : l 
yroceed. And in conclusion I beg leave to submit, as a part of my re- 


narks, to be printed in the Recorp, the opinions of leading Repub- 
licans on the tariff, as they have been given to the country in speeches 
and in official reports and documents, and invite attention to these 
various opinions in connection with what I have said as to the rapid 
| extraordinary growth of the demand in this country for the reten- 
tion of the high taxes that were imposed as temporary measures during 
the great war which threatened the life of the nation. There will be 
found in these opinions much wholesome food for profitable reflection. 
APPENDIX. 
LEPUBLICAN OPINIONS ON THE TARIFF—WIIAT PROMINENT PARTY MEN MAVE, 
DURING ITS HISTORY, MAD TO SAY IN FAVOR OF A LIBERAL SYSTEM OF < 
TOMS TAXATION, 
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[James G. Blaine on lumber—June 10, 1868.] 

During the entire war, when we were seeking everything on earth, and in 
the skies, and in the waters under the earth, out of which taxation could be 
wrung, it never entered into the conception of Congress to tax breadstuffs—never 
During the most pressing exigencies of the terrible contest in which we were 
engaged neither breadstuffs nor lumber ever became the subject of one penny 
oftaxation. * * * Now,astothe article of lumber, I again remind the House 
that there has never been a tax upon this article. The gentleman from Ohio 
may talk on this question as he pleases; but I say that wherever the Western 
frontiersman undertakes to make for himself a home, to till the soil, to carry on 
the business of life, he needs lumber for his cabin, he needs lumber for his fence 
he needs Jumber for his wagon or cart, he needs lumber for his plow, he needs 
lumber for almost every purpose in his daily life. 

[William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, on free wool—July 28, 1866, 

Let the raw materialcomein., Let us make blankets that will drive out Eng- 
lish blankets. Let us make our own “ English frieze” and “‘ Peterboro’ frosted 
beaver."’ Let us be able to rival England and France and other representative 
nations in making these cloths, 

[Senator Ingalls, February 15, 1878.] 

We can not disguise the truth that we are on the verge of an impending revo- 
lution; the old issues are dead! The people are arraying themselves upon one 
side or the other of a portentous contest. On one side is capital, formidably ev- 
trenched in privilege, arrogant from continued triumph, conservative, tenacious 
to old theories, demanding new concessions, enriched by domestic levy and 
foreign commerce, and struggling to adjust all values to its own standard. On 
the other is labor, asking for employment, striving to develop domestic indus- 
tries, battling with the forces of nature, and subduing the wilderness; labor 
starving and sullen in cities, resolutely determined to overthrow asystem under 
which the rich are growing richer and the poor are growing poorer; a system 
which gives toa Vanderbilt the possession of wealth beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice and condemns the poor to a poverty which has no refuge from starvation 
but the prison or the grave. 

[Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury. Recommendations in report, 
1884, | 

First. That the existing duties upon raw materials which are to be used in 
manufacture should be removed. This can be done in the interest of our for- 
eign trade. 

Second. That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those who a! 
the least able to bear the burden of taxation should be reduced. This also can 
be effected without prejudice to our export trade, 


[President Grant, annual message, December, 1874. ] 


Those articles which enter into our manufacture and are not produced at 
home, it seems to me, should be entered free. Those articles of manufacture 
which we produce a constituent part of, but do not produce the whole, that part 
which we do not produce should be entered free also. Iwillinstance fine wools, 
dyes, ete. These articles must be imported to form a part of the manufacture 
of the higher grades of woolen goods. Chemicals used as dyes, compounded as 
medicines, and used in various ways in manufactures, come under this class 
The introduction, free of duty, of such wools as we do not produce would stin 
ulate the manufacture of goods requiring the use of those we do produce, an: 
therefore would be a benefit to home production. There are many articles en- 
tering into ‘‘ home manufactures’’ which we do not produce ourselves, the tarilf! 
upon which increases the cost of producing the manufactured article. All the 
corrections in this regard are in the direction of bringing labor and capital in 
harmony with each other, and of supplying one of the elements of prosperity 
so much needed. 

|Mr. Kelley on tax reduction, April 22, 1872.] 

If we adjourn on the 29th of May we shall have repealed no tax or duty, and 
the people will ask us in every paper and at every corner why we have con- 
tinued the system of taxation, so largely in excess of the demands of the Gov- 
ernment and the reduction of the public debt, at the rate of $50,000,000 per an- 
num outside of what is already provided bylaw. On neither side of the House 
can justification be found, nor do I believe apologies which will prove entire!» 
satisfactory to the tax-payers, who are loaded at every point and whose protits 
are absorbed in the excessive Treasury of the Government. 

[William McKinley, of Ohio, 1882.] 
The free-list might be enlarged without affecting injuriously a single Am¢ 


can interest. ; 
[Senator Warner Miller, of New York, 15: 


The sooner we have that (tariff) revision the better it will be for all ind 
tries, 





[Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, 1882. ] 
I will vote in any direction to bring about a resolute attempt to give us a1 
vision of the tariff. I say that as representing a protectionist constituency. 
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the necessaries of life lightly; placing the raw materials which enter into our 
tureson the free si; raising revenue to support the Government upon 
yne in competition with our manufactures and upon the luxuries 
of a ch are consuined by the more wealthy classes of society. 
Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, April 30, 1872. ] 
to say to the Senate that I am strongly convinced that we should 
fro fu nd reduce tie tari! in material respects upon many other articles, 
~ « country exp 8 a large reduction, the country knows that it can 
bet e,the country has been promised this reduction, and the dominant party 
j le to the country for this reduction, and will be held responsi- 
! t ! 
James A. Garfield, April 1, 1870. 
have « i that one extreme schoo! of economists would place the price 
‘ inufactured articles the hands of foreign producers by rendering it 
impos for our manufacturers to compete with them, while the other ex- 
tr ‘ by making it impossible for the foreigner to sell his competing 
wares in ir market, would give the people no immediate check upon the 
pt whi our manufacturers might fix for their pfoducts, I disagree with 
both th extremes 
j l in properly adjusted competition between home and foreign prod- 
ucts is the best gauge by which to regulate international trade. Duties should 
he so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete with the foreign product, 
but not so high as to enable them to drive out the foreign article, enjoy a mo- 


nopoly of the trade, and regulate the pricesasthey please. This is my doctrine 
of protection, If Congress pursues this line of policy steadily we shall year by 
year approach more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we shall be more 
nearly «ble to compete with other nations on equal terms. I am for a protec- 
tion which leads to ultimate free trade. 

Mr. Chairman, examining the possibilities of the situation, I believe the true 
course for the friends of protection to pursue is to reduce the rates on imports 
wherever we can justly and safely do so, and, excepting neither of the extreme 
doctrines urged on this fipor, endeavor to establish a stable policy that will 
commend itself to all patriotic and thoughtful people. 

{Senator Allison, of Lowa, March 25, 1870.] 

This large internal-revenue tax was made the excuse and the cause of the 
advan f the tariff of July 14, 1862, and June 30, 1864. I quoted the language 
yesterday of the then chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 1862, 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, himself a protectionist, and certainly in favor of the 

rotection of the great interest of Pennsylvania, iron. He made a pledge upon 

his floor in 1862 that those additions of duties upon manufactured articles im- 
i this country were made necessary because of the internal-revenue 
ixes. Bothheand Mr. MorriLi, subsequently chairman of the Waysand Means 
mimittee, declared that the act of June 30, 1864, was a temporary measure, a 
War measure, and was not intended asa measure which should remain upon 
the statute-book as a protective tariff in the time of peace. 
William M. Evarts, Secretary of State, May 17, 1879.] 

The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twire as 
I i work in a given time as the average European workman. ‘This is so im- 
portant a point in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap labor 

actures of Europe, and it seems at first thought so strange, that I will 


| 
I \ ! a B 
troulle you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in support 
t 





» the first time our manufactures are now assuming international propor- 
tion Ata time of universal depression we have met those nations which held 
1 monopoly of the world’s markets, met them in their strongholds. Within 





tli ech years we have demonstrated our ability by the brilliant develop- 
ment of our own resources to exclude by honest competition foreign manufact- 
ures to a large extent from our shores, 

Phe question which now peremptorily challenges all thinking minds is how 


to create a foreign demand for these manufactures which are left after supply- 
ing our home demands, We can notstand still, for the momentum of increase 
will soon become so great that it will push us outward anyway. To push us 
fely and profitably is of so much importance as to almost overtop all other 
public questions of the hour. This question appeals equally to the selfishness 
and patriotism of all citizens, but to the laborer it appeals with tenfold force, 
for without work he can not live, and unless we can extend the markets for our 
manufactures he can not expect steady work, and unless our manufactures can 
undersell foreign manufactures we can not enlarge our foreign markets. 

The first great truth to be learned by the manufacturers and workingmen is 
that the days of sudden fortunes and d: uble wages are gone. We must realize 
the fact that occan steam communication has annihilated distance and brought 
the nations face to face. Thisdrawing together of the nations means equaliza- 
tion in trade, profits, wages, ete., the advantage being with those who soonest 
neeept the situation. In the near future the workingman of New York can not 
expect twice or thrice the wages of his fellow-workingman in Europe while all 
other tvings—food, rent, clothing, ete.—are on an equality. 

Under no consideration must we have strikes; under no consideration must 
our factories lie idle. If our manufacturers can not run their establishments 
profitably—and capital will no more remain permanently invested unprofitably 
than will labor work for nothing—and pay the prevailing wages, our working 
people must help them to make profit by consenting to a reduction of wages! 


{James A, Garfield, July 13, 1868.] 


Unless the tariff men take heed, unless they consent to a rational and consid- 
erate adjustment of the tariff such as only can be made by the full light thata 
careful statistical study of the subject will bring, I fear from them, more than 
from any other source, a reaction which will bring us by and by into free trade 
and all its consequences of evil to the manufacturing interests of the country. 

i desire to say that, in my judgment, it is not the best mode of defending a 
isriff to denounce every man who does not pronounce the shibboleth after our 
fashion as an enemy of the tariff. 

Representative John H, Gear, of Iowa, January 16, 1880.] 

To a State whose products are in the main agricultural, asare those of Iowa, 
unything which enhances the cost of railways, thereby even incidentally in the 
least degree increasing the expense of the transportation of her products to the 
seaboard, which is her great market, isa question of great interesttoall. In view 
of their greater strength and durability, which lessensthe cost of replacement, 
all the great trunk railway lines of the country are adopting Bessemer steel 
rails, The manufacturers of this class of railsin the United States are controlled 
by a combination of not exceeding, I think, ten firms in number 

i his combination is protected by a high and specific tariff. which prevents the 
importation of foreign rails to any extent, thereby increasing the cost of the rail- 

vaysofthe country. Without discussing the tariff question in all its bearings, 

y well be considered whether it is wise legislation, by a tariff exceptional 
in its character, to put immense profits into the pockets of a monopoly com- 
posed of but few persons at the expense, indirectly, not only of Iowa farmers, 
hutofthe whole West. It would, therefore, be well toinstruct our Senators and 
licpresentatives in Congress to examine into this subject with a view of remov- 
ing by Congressional legislation any discriminations which may be found to ex- 








ist in the tariff on steel rails against the interests of lowa producers. 
| James A. Garfield, March 10, 1871.] 
I was surprised at a remark of the distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 








EE 





He asserted that there is no item in the whole tariff that can stand alone on its 


| own merits, but that all must be taken in a lump in order to stand. That coal 


must take salt by the hand, and they, too, must take something else by the hand; 
and thus all interests unite with all forces before they can make a stand before 
the country. If this remark be true it strikes a blow atthe whole tariff system, 
a blow Lam not willing to strike. Iam unwilling toadmitthat bad taxes must 
be tied to good ones and thus be kept afloat, I think it unwisetocontinue this 
duty on coal, and I am therefore in favor of its repeal. 





{Representative Nelson, of Minnesota, March 29, 1888.] 


L 

In the face of these platform pledges, in the face of these admissions from 
unwilling witnesses, in the face of the large,ever-growing and threatening sur- 
plus, taken from the people by taxationand used by certain banks without any 
consideration therefor, and in face of the fact that so many of the barest neces- 
saries of life are loaded down with the highest kind of tariff taxes, it makes me 
sick at heart to think that there are leading men on this side of the Chamber 
who can find at this juncture, and under these circumstances, no other field for 
tax reduction than the internal-revenue taxes on spirits and tobacco. Surely 
these things are not the diet on which the poor laboring man keeps his family. 

Worthier, better, and juster, it seems to my mind, would it be to give our 
people—the toiling masses—cheaper food, cheaper fuel, cheaper clothing, and 
cheaper shelter—cheaper because released from the heavy and unnecessary 
bondage of high-tariff taxes. I will put free sugar, free coal, free salt, and free 
lumber against free whisky and free tobacco under all circumstances, and so 
will the great mass of the American people. 


[Senator John Sherman, January, 1888.] 


The tariff ought to be carefully revised, with a view to correct any inequali- 
ties or incongruities that have grown out of the change of values since the pas 
sage of the act of 1883; every imported article which does not compete with our 
domestic industry and is essential to the comfort and wants of our people should 
be placed on the free-list; every raw material of industry which does not com- 


pete with our own productions should be specially selected for the free-list, 
[Representative Fitch, of New York, May 16, 1888.] 


In the interest of the Republican party, and in the interest of common fair- 
ness, I propose to ask gentlemen on this side of the House to consider for a mo- 
ment how the present tariff, which we have promised to revise, now affects the 
people whom I have described, and to consider what they pay taxes on in the 
general distribution of the customs taxes now in force. 

They pay upon everything. Look for a moment at what they eat. There is 
a tariff duty on beef, on pork, hams and bacon, butterand lard, cheese, molasses, 
grapes, wseat flour, oats, corn meal, rye, barley, potatoes, raisins, vinegar, honey, 
rice and rice meal, sugar, extract of meat, pickles, currants, appies, salt, and con- 
densed milk. The list is substantially an inventory of the stock of the grocery 
store at which they buy. There is a duty on the coal which warms them, on 
their cooking and household utensils, on their entire clothing from their hats 
to their stockings, on the medicine given them when they are sick, and on the 
roofs over their heads. 

[James A. Garfield, May 18, 1872.] 

And I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale price of 
American salt in Toronto, Canada, was $1 lower per barrel than the same salt 
was selling for on the New York side of the lake. That is, we produced it, 
shipped it across, paying whatever portage, freights, and transportation were 
required, and then sold it to our Canadian neighbors at $1 per barrel less than 
it was sold to people on our shores. Certainly, gentlemen will not wanta duty 
continued that enables that thing to be done. 

[Senator Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, June 29, 1886.] 


The duty must be levied on the raw material or on the manufactured article 
If you levy iton the raw material you discriminate against American labor, and 
if you levy it on the manufactured article you discriminate in favor of American 
labor. You must have either a protective tariff or a tariff which discriminates 
against American labor. 

[John Sherman, 1872.] 

It must be remembered that the present duties, taken together, are far in ex- 
cess of what they were before the war, and that they have been three times 
largely increased since the passage of the Morrill tariff act of 1861. * * 
Such excessive protection not only ceases to diversify production, but forces la- 
bor into protected employments. If the present rates of duty were high enough 
during and since the war, when home industry was burdened with heavy in- 
ternal taxes—with stamp duties, income taxes, and high rates on raw materials 
then surely they are now too high when all these taxes are removed. 


{Hugh McCulloch, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, December, 1887.) 


In the main I agree with those views. Iam very glad to see Mr. Cleveland 
insist with such emphasis upon putting the issue squarely before the peop!e 
His action, under the circumstances, marks him asa man whose ability has been 
greatly underestimated. There is no question over which the General Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction that is of such vital importance as the financial policy 
which we are to pursue. Mr. Cleveland has marked out a course which can 
safely be followed. 


[Governor McGill, of Minnesota, December, 1887.] 


The people of the Northwest are naturally tariff reformers. Democrats and 
Republicans find no difference on this material issue. The result is that I an 
glad to see the President take such a radical position on the question. [an 
sure it will meet with general approval all over the Northwest. 

[Republicans vote for free coal, June 6, 1870.] 

Mr. Ward submitted the following: 

** Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Meansis hereby instructed at tle 
earliest moment practicable to report a bill to this House to abolish the tariff on 
coal, so as to secure that important article of fuel to the people free from all 
taxes.” 

Ayes—Allison, Cullom, Dawes, Hale, Hawley, Logan. 

{Horatio C. Burchard, of Illinois, March 24, 1870.] 

If a duty averaging nearly 100 per cent. on the cost of the foreign article is 
necessary to maintain this branch of industry (salt), we may well consider if it 
were not better to abandon it. 

The business under a tariff of 15 per cent. from 1857 to 1861 seems to have be 
flourishing. Does it require more protection as the business becomes esta)- 
lished ? 

But the chief objection to the duty on salt is, that of the $3,000,000 paid for rev- 
enue and protection, the greater part is paid by sections of the country and 
dustries that receive no correspouding benefits. : 

The chief consumption of salt is by those engaged in fisheries, and in raisins 
and curing beef and pork. 

It affects the farmer doubly ; asa consumer, for personal use, he pays his equa 
share of as much of the tax as falls upon commodities, and as a producer it 
creases the first cost of the exportable product of his farm. 


{Senator Trumbull’s amendmeet to tariff bill, March 26, 187 


And that from and after the passage of this act salt shall be placed on the 
free-list, and no further import duties shall be collected on the same. 
Yeas—Blair, Hamlin, Logan, Sumner, and Windom. 
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d ve to t general prosperity. and which, though it may be temporarily 
i eni be ultimately beneficial to the special interests affected by 
f ] iixcessive duties, or those above such standard « 
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‘ eoft Hot that our present system of tas m 
ed burd sand that a reduction of taxation 
mand i riff and internal taxes, to the lowest amount consistent with 
ra o re iflicient to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, to 
ad reve t f the national debt, and to maintain the national credit; 
f rt 1 1ue with duties properly adjusted must necessarily af- 
for » which any interest is entitled. 
14 S.S. Marshall submitted the following ° 
] lved, That the present depressed condition of the business and the vari- 
ous industrial inter« of the country demand of Congress prompt action in 
relieving the people of all burdens of taxation not absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide for the wants of the Government economically administered; and that in 
reforming existing tariff laws legislation should be based upon these princi- 
pi ~ 
First. That no duty should be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
wl wil ield the largest amount of revenue. 
rhat the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on luxuries, etc.” 
On a motion to lay this motion on the table, Garfield, Hatz, HawLey, and 
A voted in the negative. 
[Senator P. B. Plumb, of Kansas, January 17,18 
I do not ask thatany duty shall beincreased. Noone raising anything within 
the State of Kansas and no manufacturer in that State asks for an increase of 


duty on anything. We do ask that aring—if I may use that expression without 
offense—a collection and combination of interests located upon the eastern fron- 
tier of this country, near to the seat and source of power, easily accessible to 
tariff commissions and easy to get their ears, shall not have their own way about 
everything of this kind, entirely irrespective of the sections of this country re- 
mote from the seat and sources of power. 

Mr. President, some of us have got to be consulted before this bill finally passes, 
and some of us will be consulted after the bill has passed in regard to the reasons 
for the action or non-action taken. I say now to the persons who have the run 
of this thing, to those who have had control and are better posted, and have 
been able by arts and by various processes to do those things which were not 
thoroughly understood—I beg of them to consider that the people are watching 
this proceeding and that they want no higher taxes, but lower taxes, and that 
in giving the protection for American industry they want to give a decent 
chance to a class of people who, by reason of their calling, can not be protected 
at all, but who have got to take their chances in the markets of the world for 
their products, hard products to raise, expensive products to get tomarket, and 
in the production of which there is the smallest margin of profit. 

I was talking with a farmer from Massachusetts to-day about this thing. He 
said he had as good a farm as there was in the old Bay State, and yet he said 
that he could barely make both ends meet, and he complained to me that one 
of the reasons why he could not do so was because everything else that sur- 
rounded him was so much protected that it simply took the difference between 
pro/fit and loss in his calling and left him a very slim chance indeed from year 
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OF OHIO, 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 20, 1888, 
On the LH. I. 8190) to define and regulate the jurisdiction of the couris of 


the United States. 

Mr. SENEY said ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the Committee on the Judiciary my vote was cast 
against this bill. While the minority of the committee have made no 
formal presentation of their views in opposition to this measure, it will 
be remembered by my colleagues that it was stated in committee that 
these views would be presented to the House, if not in a report then 
in debate 

rhis bill, it will be noticed, isentitled ‘‘A bill to define and regulate 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States,’’ and is reported by 
the Judiciary Committee as a substitute for House bill No. 1199, in- 
trodueed in January last by thegentleman from Arkansas | Mr. RoGers]. 
But, sir, if we wish to understand all that the substitute proposes, 
and which is the bill now before the House, we must not rely uponits 
title. The substitute as well as the original bill ought to be carefully 
read and thoughtfully studied, 

Before calling the attention of the House to the provisions of the 
bill, let me speak for a moment of the report of the committee accom- 
panying the bill. This report tells us that the bill should become a 
law because it will destroy the judicial despotism of dur present judi- 
cial system by creating an intermediate appellate court with power to 
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revise the final judgments of the United States district courts in all 
civil cases and in all criminal cases, except misdemeanors. 
The precise meaning or force of the expression ‘‘ judicial desp 


. : } — Tua , ’ 
as applied by the majority of the Judiciary Committee to the present 











judicial system, is not very clear to my understanding. If there be 

any despotism in our judicial system and it can not be got rid of in any 

other way than by creating another Federal court, then, perhaps, the 

intermediate co rt, ior W cn bill provid 3, ¢ xht to be establish d, i 
but if the despotism does not exist, but is mere ed, then there P 
is one reason less for creating such atribunal. Again; the committe : 
report informs the House that this bill, if a law, willsimplify the whol 

Federal judicial system by making it, in many respects, like the judicial 

system in force in several of the Stat When it is remembered th: 

there are thirty-eight States, and that their judicial systems widely 

differ, we are in doubt as to which of the States we are to follow if we Mi 
would favor this measure. E 


ont 
ut 


But for a time let us put the report to one side and take a look at 
the bill. The bill provides for what the majority of the committé 
pleased to term an ‘intermediate court,’ n 
new judicial tribunal to be known by that 
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, however, by creating a 
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name, but by taking th 
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present circuit court and so changing the laws respecting its jurisdic 
tion and the laws organizing it as to make the circuit court a differen 
tribunal from what it is under existing law. One of the noticeable 
changes proposed is the increase in the number of circuit court judg 
The bill calls for nine additional circuit court judges, each at a salary 
of $6,000 per annum. While the annual expenditure required by this 


provision of the bill is not large, yet it is not unworthy of considerate 
thought when legislating respecting our Federal courts. 


Again, the bill is open to very serious objection on account of its pro- 
vision respecting the removal of causes from State courts to United ‘ 


States courts. Under existing law, long in force, certain causes com- 
menced in a State court may be removed for trial and judgment to a 
circuit court of the United States. It is very questionable whether the 
right to remove should be extended beyond the limits prescribed by 
existing statutes. This bill authorizes a removal to either the circuit 
or district court, and for this reason this part of the bill ought not to 
become a law. While it may be well enough to provide by law for the 
removal of certain causes from a State to a Federal court, there is no 
good reason why the removing suitor should be allowed to choose be 
tween two courts rather than be limited to one. 
With respect to the jurisdiction of the district courts the bill is quite 
satisfactory. It provides that the district courts shall have the juris- 
diction conferred by existing laws, and, in addition, all the original i 
jurisdiction now vested in the circuit courts, except in habeas corpus, : 
mandamus, and prohibition. 
Upon the circuit courts of the United States the bill confers no 
original jurisdiction, except, as just stated, in mandamus, prohibition, 
and habeas corpus, and as to other writs necessary for the proper exer 
cise of appellate jurisdiction. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the bill proposes to make the juris- 
diction of the circuit courts, except as to the writs named, purely ap- 
pellate. In all civil causes the bill provides that the circuit courts 
shall have appellate jurisdiction by writ of error in cases proper for such 
writ, and in all other cases by an appeal; and, strange as it may appear, 
in criminal cases the provision is that the circuit courts shall take ap- 
pellate jurisdiction by an appeal, and also by writ of error. Why two 
ways rather than one for getting into the circuit court from the district : 
court? In criminal cases the review by the circuit courts may be upon 
a writ of error, or it may be upon appeal which the bill makes a mat- 
ter of right; but when a writ of error is proper and when an appeal is 
proper, or whether or not both remedies are proper, and both are to be 
pursued at one and the same time, the bill is not clear. 
Criminal judgments are best reviewed upon a writ of error, and 
hence provision for their review in some other way, particularly upen 
appeal, is objectionable for obvious reasons. In civil cases how is 
to be determined and by whom, whether a given case is to be takcn t 
the circuit court by a writ of error or by an appeal? 
In prescribing remedies statutes ought to be more than ordinarily 
certain and explicit. Nothing should be in doubt; there ought not to 
be even a remote chance for mistake. There is nothing in our whol 
judicial system more deserving of reproach than that which turns a 
party out of court because he mistook his remedy; or, in other words 
because he came in by appeal instead of by writ of error, or by writ 0 
error instead of appeal. One plain, adequate, and complete remedy 
sufficient, and more than one is wholly unnecessary. 
The better thought of the legal profession is against cumulative rem 
edies. In our reports may be found case after case where justice wa 
denied a party because ofa mistake of his counsel in choosing a rem: 
The case of Stickney vs. Wilt, 23 Wallace, 150, well illustrates th 
point. Upon reading this case it will be seen that valuable rights were 
lost because of a mistake as to the remedy. The late bankruptcy act = 
authorized an appeal from the district court to the circuit court, where i 
the petition made a case in equity, while in all other cases not strict!) 
in equity or at law the remedy provided was a petition to review in t! 
circuit court the judgment of the district court. 
There were strong reasons for believing that the case was one for re 
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tion, it certainly is not in strict accord with the guaranty found in the 
constitations of some of the States, that all courts shall be open and 


every person foran injury done him in his land, goods, person, or rep- 
utation shall have remedy by due course of law and justice admin- 
istered without denial or delay. 
proudly aud so justly boast, would be universally execrated iW it per- 
mitted a juror to sit upon the trial of a case respecting which he had 
formed and expressed an opinion. A fair and impartial trial by a jury 
means that all jurors having opinions as to the case shall be excluded 
from the panel. A fair and impartial trial by a court means that no 
one of 1ts members shall have opinions previously formed or expressed. 

Hence if it be right to provide in this bill that a district judge shall 
not sit in the circuit court in a cause heard by him in the district court 
it is eyually right to forbid a Supreme judge from sitting in a cause in 
the Supreme Court which he heard in the circuit court, and also to for- 
bid a circuit judge trom hearing in the circuit court what he heard in 
the district court; and the failure of this bill to so provide renders it 
unworthy a place among our statutes. 

But we are told, sir, that the provisions of this bill wou'd, if enacted 
into law, give great relief to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In support of this statement we are reminded that the causes now upon 
the docket of that court ean not be heard and determined inside of 
three years, and that the number of new causes docketed during the 
year exceed the number disposed of during the same period of time. 
Upon pending causes it is plain that the bill, in case it becomes a law, 
can have no effect. 

Whether this bill passes or does not pass, the time required to hear 
and determine all docketed causes will be the same. 

Kelief may be expected to some extent through the prohibitory lim- 
itation which the biil imposes on the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. Under this limitation it will be impossible to get into 
the Supreme Court causes like many now upon its docket. We have 
already argued that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ought not 
to be fixed so as to operate as a denial of justice to suitors whose rights 
have the value of $5,000; and what has been said upon that point need 
not be repeated. Again, the circuit courts and the district courts, it 
is expected, will contribute largely to this relief. But they will not, 
for the plan upon which it is proposed to reorganize these courts is illy 
conceived and will fail in its execution. 

Sir, to my mind there are better ways for relieving the Supreme 
Court than those proposed by this bill. Of the ways suggested that of 
increasing the number of Supreme Court judges seems to have a good 
many friends. In my judgment nine judges for this tribunal are suffi- 
cient, and the addition of more, even one, would take from rather than 
add to the usefulness and efficiency of that court. To increase the 
present number with a view of dividing the court into sections would 
be in effect to establish two courts when the Constitution says there 
shall be one. A court composed of nine judges will dispose of more 
business than will a court composed of more than nine, and the decis- 
ions as a rule will command higher respect. , 

In the States, or in most of them, the courts of last resort have to do 
with questions of the highest importance and which affect large and 
varied interests, and in none do the number of the judges exceed nine. 
New Jersey leads with nine. Maine and Maryland each have eight. 

. Seven States, including New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, are con- 
tent with seveneach. TheStateof Ohioand ten other States have five. 
Four States have four, and thirteen have three. From these facts it 
will be seen that the courts of last resort in the thirty-eight States are 
composed of one hundred and eighty-four judges, and that the average 
number to a court is five. From all this we may well conclude that 
the Supreme Court of the United States with nine judges is well com- 
posed, and to increase the namber would be unwise. 

Sir, the Supreme Court would be largely relieved by a repeal of the 
law which compels the judges of that court to sit in the circuit courts. 
The Supreme Court of the United States ought to be an independent 
tribunal, and neither it nor its judges ought to have any connection with 
ancther court except what may be required for the proper exercise of 
an appellate jurisdiction. Thesessions of the Supreme Court are held 
at the seat of Government, and therefore no court duties ought to be 
performed by either of its judges at any other place. To requirea 
judge of that high tribunal to sit in an inferior court is wrong, and the 
law which compels it ought to be stricken from the statute-book. 

The reasons for making a judge of the Supreme Court a judge of the 
circuit court may have been good and sufficient at the time if was 
done; but in this day those reasons are without force, and other reasons 
strongly suggest that the best policy is to relieve the Supreme judges 
from attendance upon the circuit courts, and require from them no 
official duties except those which rightfully and exclusively pertain to 
the high office of a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The law which makes a judge of the Supreme Court 2 member of the 
circuit court ought to be repealed, and no bill to reconstruct the Fed- 
eral courts is complete without such a repealing provision. The re- 
peal of this law would enable the Supreme Court to continue its ses- 
sions two or three months longer each year, and thus would the time 
of the judges now required in the circuit courts be given to their du- 
ties in the Supreme Court. 

Again, the Supreme Court would be greatly relieved if the circuit 
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courts were constructed and organized differently from what they now 
are, and differently from whatis proposed bythe pending bill. A con- 
siderate reconstruction of the circuit courts would not only relieve the 
Supreme Court, but add largely to the present standing of the circuit 
courts. While the circuit courts of the United States hold avery high 
place in the publi ¢ mind, they can be raised higher by proper levisla- 
tion. It is true that under our judicial system the judgments of a cir- 
the judgments of the Supreme 
and 
ions involved in 





Court, yet it is possible for us to make them equally sound, wise, 
learned, and if this be accomplished the other quest 
this discussion are less diflicult to consider 

it is within our power to so constitute the circuit courts as to make 
them in many cases the court of last resort. This is not to be di 
however, by excluding parties from the Supreme Court, but by mak- 
ing the circuit courts equal, not in the number of judges, but in their 
ability and character, to the Supreme Court. A judge of the circuit 
court ought to be fit in every respect for a judge of the Supreme Court. 
Three such judges in the circuit courts would give higher character 
to those tribunals—higher than they have hitherto had. If the cir- 
cuit courts were so composed, there is reason to believe that litigants 
in many cases would accept their judgments and make no appeal to 
the Supreme Court to review them. Such circuit courts would make 
little business for the Supreme Court, and hence to a very consider- 
able extent they would be courts of last resort. The Supreme Court, 
had wesuch circuit courts, would not have one case upon its docket 
where now it has five. 

3utthereis still another way to relieve the Supreme Court. Under ex 
isting laws and by the provisions of the pending bill patent and copy- 
right causes are heard in the Supreme Court upon the factsas well as the 
law. If the judgment of the circuit court in this class of causes was : 
made final and conclusive as to the facts, subject to the right of either q 
party to have the facts specially found by this court, this would give 
great relief to the Supreme Court. And if the circuit courts were «dil- 
ferently constituted, their judgments in patent and copyright cases 
might be made final without harming in the least any interest, public 
or private. 

Mr. Speaker, in this contention for a better judicial system I insist 
that the three Federal courts be made independent tribunals. The 
Supreme Judges and the district judges ought to be put out of the cir 
cuit courts and the circuit judges ought to be put out of the district 
courts, Those judges ought to be the sole judges in their respective 
courts, and under no circumstances ought they to sit in judgment in 
any other court. Sir, more than three courts we do not need. In re- 
constructing these courts a few more judges may be required, but this 
will add to the usefulness of our judicial system, and therefore it ought 
not to meet with objection. 

We now have seventy-five Federal judges—nine in the Supreme 
Court, ten in the circuit courts, and fifty-six in the district courts. In 
this connection it is to he observed that thirty-seven years ago, when 
our population was 25 Ohio 
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hers" 
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25,000, 000, we had forty-four Federal judges. 
then had a population of 2,000,000, end for her three courts of common- 
law jurisdiction there were thirty-two judges. Butin the appoint- 
ments of a judicial system that State is now far in advance of the United 
States. Our population is now perhaps 58,000,000, and our judicial 
force for three courts is seventy-five. In Ohio, with a present popu- 
lation of perhaps 3,500,000, the judicial force for the same number ot 
courts is one hundred and three. It seems incredible that there ar¢ 
twenty-eight more judges in the courts of Ohio than are in the United 
States courts, yet the official records verify the statement. Other 
States may possibly make showings in this respect not unlike Ohio. 

The Supreme Court, sir, so faras the number of judges are concerned, 
is well composed,and so, too, are the district courts with a sing!e judge 
and a repeal of the laws requiring these judges to sit in the circuit 
courts and a repeal of the law which authorizes a circuit-court jucd 
to sit in the district court—this done, the three Federal courts are in 
dependent tribunals. As the number of district courts increase with 
the growth of the country the number of district judges will increase 
but more than one judge for a district court is not necessary.and wh 
he is disabled from any cause to hold his court, authorize it to be h: 
by another district judge. A district court thus constituted with tli 
original jurisdiction it now has,and with the original jurisdiction n 
in the circuit courts, it is believed would be a court faultless in o 
ganization. With such an organization the responsibility tor the a: 
ministration of justice in the district court would not be as now divid 
between its judge and a judge of the circuit court, but, on the ot! 
hand, it would be persona!-—individual—with the district judge, 

If we would have the circuit courts independent tribunals we ! 
by proper legislation so constitute them. As to their jurisdictivn 
that be original in habeas corpus, quo warranto, mandamus, and p! 
dendo, and appellate in all other cases. Let the United States be! 
districted for cireuit-court purposes, and instead of nine circuits | 
twelve—in each circuit constitute a court of three judges equal in a 
ity to those upon the Supreme Court bench, two to be a quorum, an’ 
in case of the inability of either judge to attend let his place be filled 
by another circuit judge, and require two terms of the circuit court to 
be held in each district in each year. 

Such a tribunal would be essentially distinct and in every respect 
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’ 
independent. The circuit courts thus reconstructed would make thes 
tribunals the equal in every particular of the Supreme Court, except 
in the number of judges. Will it be said that such a reconstruction 
of the Federal! courts will make twenty-six more Federal judges? 
itso. With this addition the number of Federal judges will be 
hundred and one, which is two less than the number of judges i 
three State courts in Ohio, and less no doubt than in several of 
other leading Statesof the Union. The number of persons holding office 
under the General Government largely exceeds one hundred thousand, | 
and it is believed that less than a thousand are in the judicial depart- 
ment. Will it be said that twenty-six additional circuit judges will 


add $156,000 to our annual expenditures? Yes, this istrue. The an- | 


nual salaries of the Rederal judges now aggregate $203,000, and with 
twenty-six additional judges this sum would be increased to $359,000. 


In a single State—New York—no doubt the judicial salaries paid to 
the judges of State courts exceed this sum, and probably in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it may bein Illinois, and alsuinotherStates. The State of 
Ohio pays her judges for her three courts yearly salaries amounting to 
$294,000, and besides each of the eighty-eight counties in that State 
has a judge for its probate court, who draw nothing from the public | 
treasury, but have fees instead of fixed salaries, which are paid by | 
those for whom they do service. Estimating these fees at $200,000 a | 
year, it will be seen that Ohio judges are paid yearly $201,000 more 
than the sum now paid each year to the Federal judges, and $135,000 | 
more than they would receive if twenty-six were added to the pres- 
ent number. A judicial system for the United States which costs 
less money to maintain than a judicial system in a single State like 
Ohio, ought not to be complained of because of the expense. 

Mr. Speaker, with the circuit court judges out of the district courts | 
these tribunals will be independent; with the Supreme Court and dis- 
trict court judges out of the circuit courts these tribunals will be also 
independent, and so, too, will be the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The circuit courts reconstructed in the manner we have indi- 
cated will be made the equal or nearly so in standing of the Supreme 





Court. Each of these courts thus constructed would have ample time | 
to dispuse of its business and parties would not suffer from delay. To} 
secure such a judicial system we may well wait a little longer rather | 
than make a law out of the bill now before the House. 


Question of Privilege. 


HON. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 6, 1888. 
Tih 7 y, Sept 6. 1 


Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise to a question of privilege. Inasmuch as the 
attention of the House has been called to my extravagance in expend- 
ing 10 cents for each of three postage-stamps for the delivery of a letter 
to my colleague, Mr. Scott, I think I may as well read that letter 
and his reply. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, what is there before the House? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRuMM] 
states that he rises to a question of privilege. 

Mr. BLAND. We would like to have the question of privilege 
stated before these letters are read. : i 

Mr. BRUMM. I have risen to a question of privilege, and I am 
proceeding to state it. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BRUMM: 


The gentleman will state it. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1888, 

DEAR SiR: Aboutthree monthsago you cast reflections on my conduct, charged 
me with making certain false statements about you on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, and said, inter alia, you would bring me before the bar of the 
House and make me prove it, etc. 

Ever since then I have been patiently waiting for you to take some action in 
the premises, and as you seem to have abandoned the subject I feel it due to 
myself to show that you (not intentionally, I hope) have misstated the facts 
that what I said was true, and that I am not guilty of the charges you made or 
the reflections you cast on me. . 

I will therefore, to vindicate myself, rise to a question of privilege some time 
before Saturday, September 1, and as I do not want to do injustice to you I wish 
to know what day will be most convenient for you to be present. 

A prompt reply will greatly oblige, 

Yours, respectfully, 


| 
REMARKS 
OHARLES N. BRUMM, 


Member Congi 


CHAS, N. BRUMM, | 
ess 


Hon, Wiiu1aM L, Scorr. 





| good many of them who get more than 


CHA sN.B “MM 
i é Re} 
\ f i re it \\ \ t 
Mr. BLAND. I rise to a point of 
The SPEAKER rhe gentleman \ | state it 
Mr. BLAND. So far as the gentleman from Pennsylvat M 
BRUMM] has gone this matter seems to b ply a que n | 
the two gentlemen from Pennsylvania |Mr. BrumM™ and Mr. > I 
which arose in debate here, and I do not see that there is a estion 


of privilege involved. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think there is y tion 
involved in the reading of the communications which have pa 
tween the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, but the Chair supposed 


this reading was sff{Mply preliminary to a statement of the question of 


ps 
privilege. 

Mr. BRUMM. It is simply preliminary to what I am about to say 
If the gentleman will possess his soul in patience he will see tl ar- 
ing of it. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman might 
stating what his question of privilege 

Mr. BRUMM. It will be time enough when I have stated Che 
gentleman need not be alarmed. 


On Saturday, May 5, 1888, Hon. THomAs R. Sre ALE, of M 
sissippi, made a speech on the floor of the House, the House being in 
Committee of the Whole Houseon the state of the Union, having der 
consideration the bill H. R. 9051, to reduce taxation, ete., in which 
speech he tried to show, following in the wake of most free-trace 


that the tariff was responsible for em} 
other detectives, and Coal and Iron police, ete. 


} } " a a nal 
overs employing rinkerton and 


While he was trying 














to show that I rose and the following colloquy took place 

Mr. Braco. Is it not true that the very 1 who have « ‘ er 
t en in all these coal! strikes are free-t fers uled by Mr. Scot f this 
Hot Mr. Corbin, of New York, and Mr. Cox Penns a, all fi trade 
Democrats, 

Mr. McMiuur. Doesthe gentk } that Mr.S r has done Doc 
he assume to say that he has 

Brum. | assume to say that he] 1] 

ent and am ready to prove it 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Well, you and 1 t t tr ‘ ] - snot 

Mr. Bremm. Mr. Scott, Mr. Cor und Mr. Cox, De 

Then Mr. STOCKDALE proceed speech 

I find in the RecorpD of May h of Mr. Scot Lv f 
speaks of certain contracts under seal, etc., and as to what | 
and will do in reference to the workingmen; and then I a it 
question: 

Mr. Brumm. Will the gentleman in lea his 

Mr. Scorr, Yes, the anthracite m a,t 

After that Mr. Scorr proceeds to say 


I will stand upon my record 
ever been the oppressor of labor, 





And if I hay 
I have ever ejected a in from his 

if | have ever endeavored in my life, although I have been, | may say, a large 
employer of labor, to put one laborer in the place of another, or to fe 
man in the place of another; if I have employed a detective—not a Pi 
detective merely, but any other kind of a detective—to come and protect my 
property or to protect it against the men that are working for me, or haves 
worked for me, I, sir, will resign my seat and leave this Hall the day it is 
proved 








Mr. Brum. Does the gentleman not contribute to pay the coal and 1 po 
lice ? 
Mr. Scotr. I never so contributed. I know you made a statement this 


which is false 


Mr. Speaker, this is the way it appears in the Recorp of May 17th; 
but as was shown by my colleague, Mr. DALZELL, who read from the 
stenographic report, and which I know to be accurate because I was 
present and heard it; the insertion should be as follows: 


floor that I had employed Pinkerton’s detectives 


I never s» contributed. I know you made a statement on this floor that I 


had employed— 
not Pinkerton detectives, but 
coal and fron police. It is false. 


And stops there. It should have proceeded 
It is false as hell itself. 
That is exactly what took place 


Mr. Brecm™. And I will prove it. 

Mr. Scott. I will make you prove it. Iam going to g 3 re the bar 
of this House and make you prove that charge. 

Mr. Brum™. All right; I will be there 

Mr.Scorr. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s argumer regard to my employ- 
ing a $10,000 cook has the same foundation for tr: hat some of his other state- 
ments have; andifsuch were the fact, sir, I cou o1 »mpare the wages paid 
my cook with the wages paid by his clients atthe Edgar nson Steel Works 
As to the salaries paid my secretaries, or at least those who assist me in 
siness, if he refera to the men in my employ, I can tell him that there area 
000 @ year. 

Now, I have nothing more to say. I have been identified with the 
this country all my life; I have worked and toiled with them ; and when I start 
out to rob anybody or to get anybody’s money it will not be the money of the 
wage-worker of this country Applause. | 


In the RecorpD of May 22 I find the following, in an altercation be- 
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r. DALZELL, which took place 


Speaker, that was the utterance of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. brum™M| during my absence from the House, but the Con- 
the next morning did not show one word of what has 


just been read. But, sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania who uttered that 


took occa to see that it was sent out in the public press of this country, 
charging m« th engaging Pinkerton’s detectives and being in alliance with 
Mr. (x 1 and ot itiemen from Pennsylvania whom I have never seen 


and do not know a d the ge ntleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]| now 
sgrets up in defense of the charges he makes against me and tries to show that I 
nave been misrepresenting Mr. Bkum™ as tothe charge he made against me. 
At the time that he fel! from the Pinkerton police he dropped into the local po- 
lice. Isend to the desk and ask to have read a telegram received by me from 


the superintendent of the mines in Mr. Brumm™’s district. This telegram is sent 
in reply to an inquiry of mine, ‘Have you ever employed a Pinkerton de- 
tective’? 
TI Cler} s 
“ SHAMOKIN, Pa., May 10, 1888. 
“WwW. L. Scorr, Washington e 
** No, siz er had any occ: on to empk y detectives. 


“HOLDEN CHESTER.” 
And I ask you to keep that name ‘‘ Holden Chester ’’ in memory. 


Mr. Scorr. Now, sir, that is all I have to sayin regard to this question. Ifthe 
frentieman [| Mr. DALZELL] is satisfied with what he stated, and is willing for this 





whole thing to go before the country in the condition in ‘which he has put it, it 
is perfectly agreeable to me; and I will not detain the House by discussing it 
furt 

Mr. Townsuenp, Who is Holden Chester, who signs that telegram ? 

Mr. Scott. ile is my superintendent at the mines in Mr. Brumm’s district. 

My colleague, generally inaccurate, is in error when he says that his 
colliery is in my district. I am glad he has none there. It is on the 


border of the neighboring district in Northumberland County. 

Now, the speech that was made by Mr. STocKDALE, of Mississippi, 
on May 5, was not inserted in the RecorD on the following day, but 
his remark were withheld for revision, and if my interruptions as a 
matter of fact did not appear in the Recorp of the next day, as alleged 
by my colleague, Mr, Scott, it was through no fault of mine and cer- 
tainly because of no action on my part, because they were printed in 
Mr. STOCKDALE’S speech, and he having withheld his remarks for re- 
vision, of course my assertions and interruptions did not appear in the 
next day’s RECORD. 

When the gentleman asserts that I had published broadcast the facts 
as to my statement, he errs again. I published nothing of the kind. 
I presume the press got hold of it and probably published it, and in 
that way it was circulated, but I had nothing to do with it, and hence 

he gentleman does me a great injustice in both respects. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the charge that he employs Pinkerton’s de- 
tectives or Coal and Iron police, and that with regard to his assertion 
that if he has ever been the oppressor of labor or had ever ejected a 
man from his home, or ever endeavored in his life to put one laborer 
in the place of another, or to force one man into the place of another, 
or if he has ever employed a detective or any of Pinkerton’s men, or 
any other kind of detective, then on being confronted with the fact he 
will resign his seat on the floor of this House. 

I claim, sir, that I shall prove he is guilty or that some ‘‘ William 
L. Scott’’ is guilty of every phase of the charge and of the statement 
in the Recorp. Itis true he does not charge me directly with having 
withheld the publication of my remarks in the Recorp, but he does 
it by telling only a part of the truth and not the whole of it. 

The usual form of an oath that has existed for centuries indicates 
the various kinds of falsehoods that may he stated when it says, ‘‘ You 
shall tell, first, the truth; second, the whole truth; third, nothing but 
the truth.’’ The first kind.of falsehood is that indulged in by the ig- 
norant and common blackguard. The second is a higher order of false- 
hood, and is such as was indulged in by the mocker of religion when 
he quoted from the Bible, ‘‘There is no God,’’ but failed to recite the 
whole paragraph, which says, ‘‘The fool hath said in his heart there 
is no God.’’ The third is the very pink and essence of this art, and 
the more insidious and dangerous, because it tells a part of a truth and 
not the whole of it, as was demonstrated by Mahomet when he estab- 
lished his religion on the great dogma that God is God, and then main- 
tained it with fire and sword with the false dogma, ‘‘ I, Mahomet, am 
-his prophet.’’ The latter is the usual style indulged i in by the pro- 
fessional charlatan who enters the arena as the friend and champion 
of labor and proclaims, ‘‘I am an employer of labor,’’ as a great truth, 
and then, while coining his millions out of the sweat and blood of his 
workingmen, dons the martyr’s robe and asserts, ‘‘I only do it for 
sweet charity’s sake,’’ declaring that while he is under no obligation 
to the workingman, yet the workingman should be very thankful that 
he is permitted to work for him under the reduced wages brought 
about by himself and his co-conspirators—the lowest wages to which 
they can possibly reduce him. 

I have not said that my colleague is guilty of all of these kinds of 
falsehood; but, sir, there is, as I said before, some ‘* William L. Scott”’ 
guilty of all of them; and as my colleague says that he is not guilty, 
and that the charges are as false as hell—if he is the truthful and hon- 
orable gentleman that he represents himself to be, I am extremely anx- 
ious to find out that other ‘* William L. Scott, of Erie.’’ I shall read 
first a few extracts from newspapers [derisive cries on the Democratic 
side], and will then give some more substantial proof right in his own 
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locality. Do not be alarmed, gentlemen; you will get all you want 
of it. 

In speaking of this memorable strike yesterday Mi Ok re Mains. now a res- 
identof West Newton, but who was at that time em oye te at t No l mine,in Scott 


Haven, said — 
Mr. BLAND. as will not raise the point that this is not a question 
i as everybody knows it is not; but I hope this 
will not be ieee nas a » precedent hereafter. 

Mr. McCLAMMY. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
be allowed to proceed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BRUMM (reading): 

“Tam glad you came to see me about this, for ever since Scorr’s speech I felt 
as though the publicshould know how far Mr. Scott hastoldthe truth. During 
the reading of his speech I could not help calling him a liar many times.” 

“Did any evictions take place at Scott Haven during the strike of 1880 
asked the Leader man. 

**Yes, indeed. After the men were on strike for some time and refused to go 
to work at Mr. Scotr’s terms he turned on them like a lion. He was then far 
from being labor’s friend—what he now claims to be. I will never forget the 
day hedid his dirty work. It was one of the coldest days that came during the 
spring of 1880, but, notwithstanding this, all who refused to go to work were 
ordered to vacate the company’s houses on that day. Some obeyed the order 
on Monday, but others, on account of the cold weather, still held on to their 
houses. Wednesday arrived, and with it came David Orr, the constable, from 
West Newton, with a posse of men to carry out the orders of the company.’' 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 
great importance with which we ought to proceed; and we have heard 
enough of this matter to know that 1t would not, perhaps, be very edi- 
fying to anybody to have it continued. I therefore make the point, 
Mr. Speaker, that there is no question of privilege in this matter. I 

think it is wrong to waste the time of the public in this way. 

Several Members. Let him go on. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. No; I raise the question, and insis 
on it. [Cries of ‘‘Goon!’’] 

Mr. BRUMM. Does the gentleman want to discuss the point of or- 
der? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that strictly speaking this does 
not present a question of privilege. Still, the gentleman has com- 
menced his remarks and proceeded thus far; and the Chair thinks that 
there was a sort of understanding at least between the gentleman now 
on the floor and the gentleman on the other side of the House [ Mr. 
Scotr] that these statements should be made this morning, as the at- 
tempt was made the day before yesterday and again on yesterday by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BrumMM] to obtain the floor. 
Therefore, unless the point of order is insisted upon, and the Chair is 

compelled to decide it, the Chair thinks that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania should be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. I understand the Chair does not rule 
on the question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not rule on it. The Chair h 
stated, however, that he does not think it presents strictly a question 
of privilege under the rules of the House, but that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is proceeding under what is supposed to bave been an 
understanding. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Very well, if there has been a cor 
pact of that sort I do not press the point; but I protest that this is—— 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the gentleman will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. BLAND. In that connection, I hope time will be given to eac!i 
side. 

TheSPEAKER. Thisunderstanding, about which the Chair speaks, 
was that the gentleman might proceed with his statement, and that there 
should be only one hour given on each side. 

Mr. SCOTT. Ido not want more than ten minutes. I hope that 
the gentleman will be allowed to proceed and finish his remarks, but | 
desire to ask the gentleman about one fact if he will allow me to put 
a question to him. 

Mr. BRUMM. I will yield to a question, but not to a speech. 

Mr.SCOTT. The question in dispute between you and myself grev 
out of the language and a charge that you made against me that I had 
used Pinkerton detectives. You made that charge when I was absent 
from the House. I denied that charge. Then you accused me of em- 
ploying Reading Coal and Iron detectives, and I denied that charge; 
and I said that I would bring you before the House and make you prove 
it. That was the only question between you and myself growing out 
of that whole transaction, and what you are interjecting here is not 
relevant to the issue between you and myself. % 

Mr. BRUMM. By the time I get through the gentleman and i! 
the members on this floor will see that it is very relevant and perti- 
nent. I shall not read any more from this at present, but have 1 
printed with my remarks. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object to his oe anything in the 
Recorp. Whatever he has got to print in the RecorD he must verb- 


ally state here. 
Several MEMBERS on the Democratic side. 
Mr. BRUMM. 
read something now that will be more substantial. 


That is right. a 
If I have time I will read it afterwards, but I will 
I have here a let- 


ter, which I may read or may not, as it will depend upon my time. 


we have business of 
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Mr. BRUMM. I have a letter here which is confidential, but I] 

‘nquired from my colleagues | Mr. BAYNE and Mr. DALZELL] and they bau 

say the party is a responsible gentleman, and they assure mé¢ Witn 

thoroughly reliable. 1 will only treathis name as confidential Then follows the poor, v 

afraid he might have himself black-listed and have to r ( ack. the superintendent. 

that section of country. [ Derisive jeers on the Democratic side. } Mr. O'FERRALL. What 

well, the have been driven away : 3 VK tin the South have dri ] Mr. BRUMM Never! id 

away. ted. Then come t alia the S ‘ 
Mr. BLAND. DoTI understand the gentleman proposes to read C ny. which | 


letter without giving the name of the party ? 

Mr. BRUMM. I do, unless you object. [Evidences of dissent « 
the Democratic side.] I will not, if you object. 
I have a letter from Mr. Gilbreath, who is an officer of the Typo- - expect 


graphical Union of Erie, Pa. I shall not read it at present, for t ve 
my time shall be too short, and I shall ask to have it ] 1 in . 





RECORD, as it shows Mr. Scort’s conduct at the Erie d , where mp ge « ‘ 
discharged workingmen and employed Italians and Hungarians, and y purpose whatsoever, w rer above or be ‘ 
7 


where he favored child-labor and refused to 





accede to the demands of | &™* Oe npa: 

the Typographical Union on child-labor [applause on the | 

side], and that he runs a ‘‘rat”’’ office. That term is understood by | mining, and I know that very often aca rises whe e x 

vorkingmen very thoroughly. | poses upon the men some new burden, and under tls regulation th 
Now, I shall have printed, if not objected to, a copy of a letter 1} can have no immediate remedy, but must submit to whatever the 

he sent to his superintendent, a Mr. Taylor, on the subject of evict chooses to impose upon them until they step work tl 

The letter has been extensivel. published, and the substance of it is tha ne day’s service, at least, ay t secure 

he insisted upon the eviction of tenants if they would not agree to ar call your slaves. 

duction of wages whilk they were on strike. I hold in my hand a1 III. The company will not d 


tepublican Mr. Speaker, 1 had some experience myself in tl t of « 


affidavit establishing the genuineness of that letter: eS renee tee ; aoe , 
McK EEsport DAILy Ni: J Any employe fee in ga ¢ ‘ : 
McKeesport, May 25. 1888. ; hos 1 4 | 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, ‘ , : 7 

County of Allegheny, 33 . i } 

Personally came before me James L. Devenny, who, being duly swor ‘ 1 \ Any employé who may ha « 
depose and say that the annexed fae-simile of a let I 






of Erie, Pa., to his mine superinte at Scott Haven, Pa?,isa rect ‘ 
the original, which was given to Mr. Devenny in eighteen eighty-five (A. D ’ No pe 
7885). eht of 
JAS, L. DEVEN ih 
Sworn to and subseribed this 25th day of May, 1888 charge t : 
[SEAL. ] JOHN W. STEWART 
Notary I y ) 





Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall take time to read the iron-clad cont t I N employé will be | 
that we have all heard so much about. It is as follow onsent of the } 
MINER’S CONTRACT > ; oe ' . 
This agreement, made this 28th day of June, A. D. 1887; between the South ~day, after de ting a 
West Gas Coal Company, of the first part, and _ —, of the second part, | company,or which the « ' “ 


witnesseth: That the said party of the second part has agreed, and by thes: 
I y I ; 
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This regulation is to evade the law and to enable the employers to 
carry on what are known as “* pluck-me stores.”’ 

IX. It shall be the duty of every miner workinginthe mines to keep hisroom 
in said mines in good orderand repair; and any such miner who shall willfully, 
negligently, or carelessly suffer his room to get out of order or repair, and who 
shall not, upon request, immediately put the same in repair, the company may 
put such room in repair at the expense of the miner in default, and may retain 
the amount of such expense from the next or any future payment to which said 
employé would be otherwise entitled, until fully reimbursed for such expense. 

X. No miner who has left the employment of the company, whether volun- 
tarily or by discharge, will be entitled to receive any arrearages of pay due him 
for labor performed, whether on the regular pay-day or during the interval pre- 
ceding pay-day, until he shall have put his room in perfect working order, as 
required by his contract with the company. All miners leaving said employ- 
ment will be required to procure the certificate of the pit-boss that they have 
complied with the requirements of this rule, as aforesaid, before making appli- 
cation at the company’s office for final payment. 


That is, a matter of dispute between the boss and the employé must 
be adjusted, holding the miner under duress, before the employer will 
pay the employé the wages due. 

XI. Any tenant of the company, upon leaving its service, whether voluntarily 
or by discharge, will not be entitled to receive any part of the wages due him 
for labor performed, until he shall have vacated the premises occupied by him, 
and presented the keys of the same at the office. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the ironclad bludgeon that is used against labor 
organizations and against the individual miner and laborer in the State 
of Pennsylvania by the gentleman who stands up in this House as the 
mouthpiece of the Executive to put through by the gag-law the Chinese 
bill, in order to hoodwink the workingmen into the idea that he has 
something like kind feeling for them. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, 
it is adding insult toinjury when these gentlemen imagine for a moment 
that the workingmen of this country are to be gulled as easily as that. 
You discount too much, sir, the intelligence of the workingmen. You 
presume that you can for a long lifetime be their worst oppressor and 
then deceive them by putting through a Chinese bill that will last only 
three years, although we have had a law on the subject for seven years 
which your Administration has for nearly four years failed to better. 

Although a treaty has been negotiated, and we have no official knowl- 
edge as yet whether it has been accepted by China or not, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania attempts to make political capital for himself 
and his party by rushing through this law upon mere rumor of the re- 
jection of the treaty; but my word for it, the ides of November will 
show that the workingmen know their friends better than you imagine. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman says that he has never wronged a 
workingman. If there is any species of wrong that an employer can 
do a workingman that is more tyrannical, more searching, more effect- 
ual than any other, it is done through what is known as the ‘‘ pluck- 
me-store’’ system, a system by which the employers force the work- 
men to deal in their stores, charging them whatever price they please, 
and then grumble and growl if the workingmen happen to be a little 
economical and do not spend all their wages. I have here a letter 
from the office of the Leader, published in Pittsburgh, which I will read: 

No. 133 Firra AVEeNveE, PirrspureH, Pa., May 25, 1888. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of 23d instantathand. As requested, wesend you two 
of Scort’s store coupons used by the Youghiogheny River Coal Company at 
their stores in Scott Haven. The coupons run as follows: One cent, 10 cents, 
25 cents, 50 cents, and $1. They are compiled in books worth $5 and $10 each. 


We also inclose one of the stubs of the books. 
Hoping that they may be of some service to you, we remain, 


Yours, respectfully, 
LEADER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


N. B. You need not return them. 


Hon, C. N. Brum, 
Washington, D.C. 


In addition to this I have a letter, which I shall not have time to 
read, which says that these books of coupons are printed in the office 
that is known as the ‘‘rat’’ office, which is controlled by Hon. WILL- 
IAM L. Scott, which the writer of this letter says is run by a com- 
pany which is ‘*limited,’’ and the limit of which is the length of Hon. 
WILLIAM L, Scort’s pocket-book. I exhibit to the House this stub of 
coupons used by this coal company, and this 25-cent order, and this 
1-cent order. What they have this l-cent order for Ido not know, 
unless it be that the gentleman also runs a peanut stand there. 

{[Mr. BruM™ then exhibited the stub and coupons, as shown. ] 


No. 2877.] [$10. 
BOOK OF COUPONS 

ISSUED BY 

THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER COAL CO., 
| 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE AND SUPPLY DEPOT, 


Scott Haven, Pa., and branches. 


(Across the face in red:) Store No. 2. 





| No.3798.] [25. 
Tunis Coupon, numbered and registered, is good for its FACE 
VALUE in MERCHANDISE at the store of 
YOUGH. RIVER COAL CO. 


(On the margin:) The Youghiogheny River Coal Co,’s store, general mer- 
ebandise and supply depot, Scott Haven, Pa, 
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% ONE CENT. 


NOT GOOD IF DETACHED, 


Mr. SCOTT. If I had it would not be any smaller than you are. 
{Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] . 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, imagine this great representative of 
the President of the United States, the reputed owner of twenty 
millions of wealth, the president and director of some 22,000 miles of 
railroad 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, that has all been said over again in the Senate 
and in the House; the country knows all about it. 

Mr. BRUMM. Well, I propose to put it to you now, sir. Imagine, 
I say, this great man getting down to 1 cent barter with his working- 
men and keeping a penny peanut stand ! . 

Mr. SCOTT. The mistake was in not employing you to attend to 
it. [Laughter on Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BRUMM. In the first place, your money could not employ 
me, because I would be afraid you would cheat me out of my wages 
afterwards. [Jeers on the Democratic side. ] 

On the subject of police I shall read from an official paper which I 
have received from Harrisburg: 

PENNSYLVANIA, OFFICE OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Harrisburg, June 11, 1888. 


Dear Sir: I can find no record of A. J. Weaver as policeman; but I do find 
that March 4, 1879, John A. Weaver, of Northumberland County, was commis- 
sioned policeman for the Mineral Railroad and Mining Company, Summit 
Branch Railroad Company and Lykens Valley Coal Company, for the counties 
of Dauphin, Northumberland, Schuylkill, and Columbia. The application is 
signed by Holden Chester— 


That is the Holden Chester the gentleman got his telegram from. 
Mr. SCOTT. The same man. 
Mr. BRUMM (continuing to read)— 


Superintendent Mineral Railroad and Mining Company, per R., and a request 
by S. P. Wolverton to issue the commission for J. A. Weaver at present, and 
that the superintendent would call for the other commissions, for the applica- 
tion contained three names, namely, John A. Weaver, ‘timothy’ Reagan, and 
Thomas Steele. 

Very truly, yours, 





WILSON N. GERHART, Chief Clerk. 

Hon. CuAries N, Brum. 

The paper I have just read shows the commissioning of these police- 
men by this company. The gentleman may say that he never was con- 
nected with thiscompany; but this company transferred its rights as to 
three collieries, the Hickory Ridge, the Swamp Ridge, and another 
one, to this gentleman; and these policemen had charge after the trans- 
fer as well as now. I have an affidavit here, as foilows: 

SHAMOKIN, June 4, 1888 

This is.a letter which was afterwards sworn to— 

SHAMOKIN, June 4, 1888. 

DEAR Friexp Brum: Your favor of recent date,asking me whether I was 
commissioned as a local coal and iron police, etc., is at hand. In reply would 
say that I was first commissioned in 1872 as policeman for the Mineral Coal 
Company with jurisdiction in Northumberland, Schuy!kill,Columbia, and Mon- 
tour Counties. I still hold that commission. The Union Coal Company now 
own three collieries that were then owned by the Mineral Company; they are 
Hickory Ridge, Hickory Swamp, and Green Ridge collieries. 1 served process 
of eviction on half a dozen tenants of said collieries in 1885 during a strike for 
higher wages when the men were idle four or five months, afterwards going 
back to work on smaller wages than before. Two of these tenants, Iremember 
their names, are Dennis Cannon and Robert Graham. Service was dated July 
25, 1885. Edwin Ludlow was superintendent at these collieries at that time. 
A. J. Weaver was a coal and iron policeman and was regularly employed as a 
special policeman for these collieries for a good while. : 

How about the action of Congress on the Petersburgh mine explosion— 

By the way, he was the man who set fire to the match that exploded 
the Petersburgh mine, and he was inquiring about that matter— 

I do not think we are recognized as we deserve to be. You know all about it, 
and as an old schoolmate and playmate; as well as comrade, I would like you 
to take some interest in it. 

With best wishes for your success, 


Your old friend, 
HARRY REESE. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Northumberland, ss: 


Personally appeared before me a notary public in and for the said county, 
Harry Reese, a resident of the borough of Shamokin, county and State aforesaid, 
who, being duly sworn according to law, doth depose and say that the facts con- 
tained in the foregoing letter are true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

HARRY REESE. 


Sworn and subscribed this 4th day of June, A. D. 1888. 

[SEAL. ] J. Q. ADAMS, Notary Public. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, some time ago a committee was down here to wait 
on Mr. Scott, to get him to pay the same wages that were being paid 
by the Reading Railroad Company. He promised this committee, 10 
my presence, to have it adjusted, and said he would have the matter 
arbitrated. They went home, and nothing was done to arbitrate the 
matter. I saw Mr. Scorr afterward, and he then declared to me that 
the reason nothing was done was because these men were Knights o! 
Labor, that they belonged to labor organizations, and he would not 
deal with them or have anything to do with them. I reminded him 
of his promise. He did not care what was the promise he made to 
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STA! or PENNS 4 8 
Be it remembered that th June, A. D. 1838, | 
tary public ir { for said county, personally came William Hodg 
g duly sworn a rding to law, doth depose and say, that 


1883 and 1884 he was living at Green Ridge, Nothumberland County, ! 
Vania t 


in a house belonging to the Union Coal Company 

That is the company that Mr. ScoTT is in control of. 
That there are a great many . 
which were occupied by the menemployed at the collie 
said colliery also belongs to the said Union Coal Com; 


to said « 


ry att 


houses belonging 





any Phat 3 € 








nent while living there was employed in said colliery asa miner, a at 
ceived hismoney from the said company regularly aiter they had 

amount due them for rent of house occupied by him rhat on oral t e 4th 
day of January the said colliery ceased work to make repairs that were claimed 
to be necessary, and remained idle from the said 4th day of Jannary, 1585, to 
aboutthe middle of Aprilfollowing. That the men then went back to w cand 
that within two or three days after they had started to work the said « Pp 


gave them notice that there would be a reduction in their wages of e 

That the men refused to work for them at this reduction and at once instituted 
a strike, demanding that the 5 cents per car which had been taken from them 
be restored and that the 5 cents per car which had been taken from them in Jan 
vary of the same year also be allowedthem. That the said col 
idle from then upto July 27 following. That during all thistime your 
nent lived in the same house he had been Jiving in, and that on or about the 17th 
day of July he was served with a notice from the said company to vacate 


iery remained 


premises within ten days, and that said notice was served by Al. Weaver 
Shamokin, a member of the Coal and Iron police force. That upon t e” 
ration of the time for which said notice was given, namely, on Jul) x 


our deponent moved from said premises in obedience to said notice 
WM. HODGER' 


Sworn and subscribed to before me the day and year aforesaid 
SEAI 
W. B. FAUST, Not i 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Schuylkill, 8s 


On the Ist day of June, A, D. 1888 
signed, a justice of the peace in and for the 
St. Clair, county of Schuylkill, State of Pe 


sworn deposes and says that he served on a committee 


personally appeared before 1 
said county, W 


insylvania, who upon | 





This repeats and swears to what I have stated in reference 1 
committee; it corroborates under oath the statement I have m 

A MEMBER. Give the substance of it. 

Mr. BRUMM. The substance of it I have given: tha 
had agreed the matter should be adjusted: that he wen 
agreement, and assigned no other reason at the time than tl 
were organized laboring men, although they told him at the t 
they were. 





PENNSYLVANIA, County of Northumberland, ss 
Be it remembered on this 4th day of Jun: 
public in and for said county, personally came John O’Brien, w 
sworn according to law, doth depose and say that he is a citizen of 
States and a resident of the borough of Mount Carmel, in said cou 
umberland, where he has resided for almost three years; that som 
year i884 he movédto Green Ridge, in said county, and went to work as an 
forthe Union Coal Company,and at the same time moved into one of the 
houses which they rented to their employés he worked fort 


4. D. 1888 


vpetore 





t 





he said I 


tial 





Coal Company until the strike for better wages was instituted in A; Xs 
and lived in one of their houses until September of the same year; t! 
time in July, 1885, he was served with a notice to vacate the premises w 
occupying within ten days, and that said notice was served by Al 
Shamokin, a member of the Coal and Iron police force 

IOHN O'BRIEN 


Sworn and subs¢ 
SEAL. | 


bed to the day and year aforesaid 


W. B. FAUST, XN 


I have here the affidavit of Mr. Davis, corroborating further what I 
have said as to Mr. Scort’s promise to pay as much wages as anyhod) 
else was paying for similar work, and his failure to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. Allowing for the interruption 


of the gentlemaz 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], the gentleman has six minut 
maining. 
Mr. BRUMM. Well, it is hardly worth while to go on furt f 


those six minutes, and I will reserve them, although I have other proofs 


and affidavits which I hope I will be permitted to print in the Recorp 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves his re1 
Mr. Scotr then re plied. after which 
Mr. BRUMM proceeded: Iought to have my own time to reply t 
I allege on his part as falsehood, and which I regard asa new q 1estion < 
privilege. When hespeaks of the Coal and Iron police and detective 
he simply goes into special pleading and relies on technicaliti 
a definition of terms, because he himself admits the rest of the charg: 
made in saying that those he employed are what are called Coal an: 
police, as shown by the REcorp. 


inining tim 


esand 






tradict my sworn statements positively made by disinterested part 
and he hasno statements except the affidavits of those who are his 0 
employés, who are his superintendents, who do not directly ev: 
tradict it. They enter into special pleading, as to dates when tain 
companies were changed, and therefore assume that he i t 
sible, although he was a stockholder ! 

Mr. SCOTT. Ideny that. It is not true; that is false 

Mr. BRUMM. I know you have denied a great many facts 
so, but your denial amounts to very little. What he has quoted from 
a newspaper as to what I said with reference to the Coal and [ron pol 


I would say the only difference between the gentleman and myself is 


Teh mney 


, iTOu 


But, besides that he has nothing tocon- 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. 


OF GEORGIA 


i > : , ary 
Ii, rit E OF NEPRESENTATI\ 
) t 17, 1888 
to red taxation and npl t la tion to 
t of the rey ‘ 
Mi rEWART, of Georgia, said 
Mr. f ek: I am well aware of the fact that the “tariff’’ has 
not only been elaborately discussed upon this floor, but has received 





great consideration by the American people. Thisis quite reasonable, 
when we remember that it is a question which larg y affects our ma 
terial prosperity. And as the issue between the two great political par- 
ties on this question has been so sharply defined by the opposing can- 
didates for the Presidency, I shall therefore beg the indulgence of the 
House while I submit some views touching this matter; possibly the 
views of no member of the Republican party has received wider circu- 
Jation than those of Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, of Ohio. I therefore 





desire to cal] attention, not only to his views as expressed on this floor, 
but esp lly to positions which he sought to maintain recently in a 
speech delivered by him in the State of Georgia. In opening his re- 


marks he announced that he had come to discuss a subject of great 


national concern, one affecting sixty millions of people. It is quite 
true that the tariff as an economic que stion is one of supreme impor- 
tanee, and if it be a benefit all alike should enjoy it. But, unfortu- 


nately, a protective tariff seeks t » promote the interest of favored classes 
and discriminates against others who are least able to bear it. This I 
propose most abundantly to demonstrate in this discussion. As many 
of the arguments used by my distinguished friend are so contrary to the 
true theory of our American institutions, and in my opinion so detri- 
mental to our best interests, I am not willing that they shail pass un- 











ntleman at great length insisted that the taxing power of the 
ut could be used not only for raising revenue, but for the pur- 
pose of fostering ‘‘ infant industries;’’ in other words, to aid indus- 


tries not belonging to the public, but to individuals. Let us consider 
this argument for a time. Section 8, and Article VIII, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, provides: 

rhe Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises: to pay the debtsand provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fas fthe United States 


Was this grant of power to collect taxes for private or for public 
purposes? If duties are so levied as that the interests of one man or 
cla f men are promoted thereby, will any reasoning mind contend 
that such conduct is for the ‘‘common defense or for the general wel- 
fare of the United States?’’ Will any constitutional lawyer for a 
moment contend that the Government has authority under the tax- 
ing power to extend aid to any one in conducting a private business ? 

judge Cooley, in discussing this question, declares that— 





Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is 
tyrannical and unlawful, A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import tor the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutional prin- 





Judge — r, of the Supreme Court of the United States, in discuss- 
ing the legality of a tax levied by the city of Topeka, Kans., has de- 


Ofall powers conferred on the Government that of taxation is most liable to 
abuse, This power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals 

din favor of another, so astoruin the one classand give unlimited wealth and 
prosperity to the other, if there are no implied limitations ct the use for which 
the power may be exercised, To lay with one hand the power of the Govern- 
ment on the property of the citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored 
individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the 
less robbery because it is done under the forms of law aad is called taxation. 
This is not legislation, it is a decree under legislative forms. Nor is ittaxation. 
Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful taxation which is not laid for public pur- 
poses. 


In passing I would ask the gentleman if this is not good authority. 
Thé supreme court of Maine, in considering this question, has declared 
that 


No public « gon y can require private 
vored indiy idus 


oliation for the private benefit of fa- 


The supreme court of Iowa has held— 
No authority or even dietum can be oe rund which asserts that therecan be any 
egitimate taxation where the money to be raised does not go into the public 
treasury. 
And the court further declares— 


That the uniform weight of judicial authority isthat taxes are tobe imposed 
for the use of the people and not for the special benefit of individuals, 
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Of course tariff taxes are legal and proper when laid for purposes of 
raising revenue for the Government. Bb n such taxes are not 
raised for revenue, but imposed for the p of givi special ad- i 
vantages or protection against compet ( nt 3 
the taxing power to aid private concern r of taxes so 
lected is both oppressive d t reason that the 
money does not go into the Treasury I , but into the 
pockets of preferred cla Will the gentleman deny this proposi- 
tion? 
[f there was any one proposition more strenuously insisted upon than 
any other by the gentleman in his Chautauqua speech, it was that under 
the Constitution power was conferred upon Congress to so legislate as 
to benefit one industry, although it might result in injury to others. ri 
In refut ‘ation of this proposition I desire to submit s me testimony 
of a high character. 
President Jefferson, in 1801, declares that 
‘samuneia Cl a a i 1 navigation, the four pillars of our 


ft most free t lividu 





prosperity, are the most thriving when to individual enterprise. 


President Jackson, in 1837, declared— 
























That the Gene I ) e revenue or impose t 
except for the rat i 1. Andif its incon 
found to excee s th reduced and the burde: 
the peo le so fi . 

President Polk, in his message to Congress in 1845, used the following 
language: 

Taxation, direct or indireet, is a burden, and it should be so imposed as to op- 
erate as equally as may be on all classes in the proportion of their ability to bear 
it. ’o make taxing power an actual benefit to one class necessarily increa 
the burden of the others beyond th »yportion, muld be manifestly ur 
just. Itis true, protection to domestic industries is of popular import, but it 
should apply under a just system to all the various branches of industry in our 

yuntry. The farmer or planter who toils ye 1 is zaged in do- 

estic industry, and is as much entitled to have! rotected as the mar 





ulacturer, 


There is so much of wisdom, statesmanship, and patriotism in the 
following statements made by President Polk, on March 4, 1845, that ! 
will ask to have the same included as a part of my remarks: 


One of th es which we have had to encounter in the practical a 



















ministr ov nment consistsin the adj sntof our revenue laws 
and the ixes necessary for the support of Government. Inthe ¢ 
eral pri po Ss oo 1 that no more money shall be collected than the necessities of 
an econo! al administration shall require, all — ies seem to acquiesce. Nor 
does Soot seem to be any material ditt rence of opinion as to the absence of 
r tin the Government to tax one section of country or one class of citizens 
» occupation for the mere profit of another. In levying tariff, revenue 





should bet Inciden fo tax one branch of home i 
dustry for the benefit of another would be unjust. No one interest can righ 
fully claim an advantage over others, or to be enriched by impoverish 
others. I have heretofore declared that I was opposed to a tariff for protection 
merely and not for revenue. 


President Fillmore, in 1850, said: 

A high tariff can never be permanent. It excludes competition, and thereby 
invites the investment of capital in manufactures to such txcess that when 
changed brings distress, bankruptcy, and ruin upon all who have been misled 
by its faithless protection. 


President Pierce, in 1855, said: 


object, protection the i 





It is now generally conceded that the purposes of revenue alone can sti 
the interposition of duties on imports. 

And again he says, referring to the report of the Secretary of t 
Treasury, that— 

A reduction of duties, witha view to raising revenue and not protection, m 
now be regarded as the settled policy of the country 

President Arthur said, in discussing our system of tax and tari 
legislation— 

That our merchant marine should be raised from itsenfeebled condition, and 
new markets provided for the sale beyond our borders of the manifold fru 
our industrial enterprises, 

That there should be a healthful enlargement of our trade with Europe, A 
and Africa, which should be sought by reducing tariff burdens on such of th 
wares as neither we nor the other American States are fitted to produe e,andt 
enabling ourselves to obtain in return a better market for our supplies of fo 

President Arthur, in 1882, also declared— 

That it was a maxim of political economy that all taxation are burdens, ! 
ever wisely or prudently imposed. And that substantially all agree in the do 
trine that only such taxes ought to be levie« $ are necessary for a wise 
economic administration of the Government, 

Again he declares— 

That the present tariff system is unjust; it makes unequal distributions } 
of its burdens and its benefits. 

Mr. Kasson, a Representative from Iowa, in 1886 declared that such 
a system is simple robbery, taking from one home industry and pa) 
ing it to another. He said it is an attempt against the law of Prov 
dence to force the people of this country to pay more for what th« 
need than by the laws of Providence they would otherwise need. 

Mr. Storrs, who stood high in the councils of the Republican part 
denounced this system of taxation, declaring that it was a scheme ! 
the private enrichment ste > manufacturer 

President Cleveland, in discussing this question of unequal taxati 
declares the system vicious, inequitable, and illegical. But why r 
to what others have said regarding this system of taxation? Is there 
not a sense of justice in the mind and heart which instinctively de- 
elares that a system of taxation which takes from one elass of men 1D 
order to enhance the riches of another class is not only contrary to the 
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q to t heclaims to be the tru 
id tree-trade policy. Without stopping t 
an abstra restion, and without repeat . : i 
ent heretofore presented, it will be qu A , 
who favor a revenue taritf are not under 
{ taxation ona free-trade b x \\ 
ms as we find them. La s 
, industries have grown up in this country, and we would 1 
: only to the extent of public necessity, and should this affors 
benefits to these industries we wou ly see the . , i 
larged. As tothedefinition of Hon ucker, to wi 1 the 
man referred, it is the same as given | ulker in thet é ' 
and this act certainly resulted in no harm to the country l 7 will } 1 
sought to establish the P plicy t & the exchange ol produ {n 
tween two countries must necessarily be beneficial 
rhe basis of all trade consists in the exchange of products, and v tlanta t 
would extend and breaden our com ce sO as we mig | s } a 
to the markets of the world in which to dispose of our surplus a1 l trad iia 
or ¢ hange ¢ roducts in that ket which offers the greate , j : 
ducements. This, in r opinion, should constitute the true ‘ 
( stem C 1that p y i ild circum be O1 ‘ ‘ 
to the boundary of « Vn posse As tothe 1 ¢ ‘ 
Englan g ] 1ancial rs, to which t t 
rred, it n¢ in reply to 1y that Lngiand y 
t our su us grain, and other pro 3 It we reft { 
England, or make the rate of our import duties so high as in 
measure to for ier products out of our market, in such ease what rT ' . 
be done witi: our cotton? We pI duce more than is necessary {01 
‘ sumptio Doe 
reu l t i i ( 
1 eater Wi np . } 
to copy I la 
} t |} il ¢ i i ) i 
n t tor ¢ I 
au ¢ tne } 
ihe gent it 
h by imp he cla i 
yuld ne 38 ou ‘ 
{ and w au y ‘ 
prosperity i itire argument was based upon 1€. pre j . 
that a protective tariff does not in se the p of pro st { 
consume! Chis argument has been so often refuted that it woul other consideration to w reat 
innecessary for me to make a repl: In the very nature of thi { 1] ; 
is it possible for us to impose a high rate of duty on imported pi y i ing ” 
o that the manufacturer of such products in this country ean sell t ' ntrv? J y t 
itah price, at such rate as to maintain high wages, and at 1. vet bet lene e tr 
» make the manufacturer rich, and that all this will m te t ) 
Cl Pp of t product to the consumer ? 
rhe argument is fa c1ous ) ) Say Trla ° } 1 
Senator Sherman, of Ohio, in a speech declared 
that every dut ) i lal you é 
‘ s ‘ tha \ , i 1 ! ¥ i 
duty ra ; : 
Surely my friends on the other side of the Chamber will p 
as good authority Do not the facts abundantly establish the pr 
tion that this condition of things helps the capitalists, burdens th ! 
consumer, and only tends to deceive the laborer, for where is th« ! et y i ore de 
i + that the laborers of this country are rapidly accumulating fort yn friends thant a the home 
. st ’ I I i 
The gentleman announced with seeming triumph that a prot ‘ {t was not created bylaw. I 
tar was in accordance with the highest law of nature—that 1 demand But tl I i have a 
protection. In reply to this let it be taken for granted that : marke othe 1a I ( é 
talist as well as the wage-wo1 favored industries is bens ib 1 which nat 1as bestowed its gra t with 
protective tariff. Does the gentleman for a moment contend t ! 1d sal a ua t 
would be legally or morally right that the taxing power of t re the admi : n i. with i 
ernment be turned over to one individual, so that he can gather inexcelled, we 1 l 3 ha b surp 1n 
part of what his neighbor’s make? his is the complaint dra t or pestilence. And shall we with a 
against this ‘‘ American system.”’ ‘ ifth of our population be shut ina 
Shall seven millions of farmers pay a tax of 47 per cent. to help | kets of other nations? 
along oneand thret hs millions of persons who are engaged in pr t is inconsistent with that great ] 
tected industries ? ll the Government become the guardian of a | tion of the age to insist that we shall b Ke 





favored industry and leave the remainder without guardianship Our resources are abundan d } t ‘ 
When we press the gentleman’s logic to its last analysis what is it? | we be influenced by that narrow and t ‘ i 
It amounts to this, that it is both constitut 

to so adjust the rates of duties or so select subjects of taxation as 1 tisties that American prod . rkets 


. - *. } ; ‘ rleet 
onally and equitably ri nt : us dependent alone on rket I ym the 


secure advantages to some classes over others. It must n: sarily f ym . ! ' 
low, if the foregoing be true, that it would be both constitutional! nounted to ) \ ve proof 
equitable for the Government to raise an excess of revenue by ta 1 | that we sbonid no é t t that all of the 
for the purpose of applying the same to the promotion of private and | highways of the 1 e » ymmerce? Take 
favored enterprises. If we aid one by direction, the other indirect nother stateme in : products was $2,500, - 
and by both methods take so much money from the people by taxat 000,000. Of thi va ton, of which $211 

what difference does it make to them, and would the gentleman for a | 0UU were expo he value of 3 
moment say that he is in favor of the latter proposition ? | 000,000; and of thisam ) worth were exported, leaving 
In discussing the relation of the Government to the people, th: about $1,914,000,000 to be consumed at home. 
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Is not this statement, taken from the censas of 1880, well calculated 
to convince any unprejudiced mind that the home-market theory is a 
China well illustrates what a home market will accomplish 
ition. During the last three thousand years in a great measure 

kept the accumulations of her own people within her own bor- 
What a spectacle her condition presents to the civilized world 
to-day. She has reduced the home-market theory to its last analysis. 
Possibly no people on earth can subsist on so small an amount as the 
Chinese. And to-day, in the industrial arts, she in her infancy. 
Her people are the slaves of capital. I would present China to my pro- 
tection friends as an object lesson on home market; and would ask, do 
they want the sad fate which has been visited the people of China to 
be meted out to the people of America? 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio, in his Chautauqua speech, in dis- 
cussing the effect of a protective tariff upon the farming interests of 
this country, used the following language: 


delusion ? 
for a nz 


she ha 
ders, 


Nextto the laborer the farmer is the immediate beneliciary of the American 
system. It brings to his plantation a city of consumers, The farmer and the 
factor are brought into close proximity. The problem of transportation is 
largely climinated. He finds a market not only for staple products which 
would bear transportation, but for many products which, but fora home mar- 
ket, would waste and decay in the fields, Ineed not tell a farmer in this neigh- 
borhood of the beneficial effects of a home market. His own experience is bet- 
ter than any philosophy. Atlanta has given him an object lesson. It has in- 
creased the value of his farm products and enhanced the value of every foot of 
ground he owns. 


We all admit that America is primarily and essentially an agricult- 
ural country. Of all the great interests of this country agriculture is 
pre-eminently the most important. If crops are plentiful and the 
prices of products good, all other interests prosper. If agriculture 
sufiers, other interests of the country suffer likewise. For a number 
of years, from drought and bad legislation, agriculture has languished, 
and the honorable gentleman no doubt was well aware of the fact that 
many Southern farms are mortgaged heavily, and farming for a num- 
ber of years has proved to be unprofitable to many engaged in it. And 
no doubt he fancied that any proposition proposing to benefit the con- 
dition of the farmer would be received most favorably by them. I not 
only controvert the gentleman’s proposition, but maintain that of all 
classes of people of the United States, a protective tariff affects most 
injuriously the farmers. 


What are the facts? Facts are more potent and reliable than theo- 


ries. In the United States there are engaged in agriculture about 7,- 
670,493 persons; in manufacturing, about 2,733,895 persons. The value 
of farms in 1880 was $10,197,096,776, and the value of capital in man- 
ufacturing was $2,790,372,606. Of the products raised by the farmers 


of the United States in the year 1887 there was exported, in round num- 
bers, about $10,000,000, and for the payment of which in a large meas- 
ure the farmer received goods of foreign manufacture; upon which goods 
there was an average duty of 47 per cent. That is to say, for every 
hundred dollars’ worth of goods imported, a deduction of $47 was made 
by the eustom-house officers. Who were compelled to bear this loss? 
Will any one assert that it was not a loss to the farmer? 

Let us consider some specific articles commonly used by farmers. 
There was imported in the year 1886: 


Cot ties, at original cost........ ‘ . $603, 394 
Duty paid on same, at 5 per cent — - 211,188 
igbupdeees 

Avyregating : . , queeses innate - 814,582 


W hose loss was this, if not the farmers’ ? 

The duty on bags and bagging imported in the year 1886 for grain 
and cotton amounted to, at 40 per cent., $482,240. Will the gentleman 
deny that this large sum of money wasa loss to farmers? And in addi- 
tion to this there was used of home-made bagging for grain and cotton 
about $16,000,000. A large per cent. of this amount was profit—the 
result of the high-tariff system. 

‘Take for instance the article salt. In the year 1886 we imported 
$1,493,397 worth of salt, upon which there was a duty collected of 

$706,324. There was of home production used about $5,000,000, and 
doubtless the price of this was enhanced as much as two millions, the 
result of the tariff system. I think it but reasonable to claim that 
there was at least $2,700,000 paid on salt in the year 1886 directly 
the resultof the protective tariff, and of this amount at least one-half 
was paid by the farmers. 

Take another article in common use, that of window-glass, upon 
which there isan average duty of 86 per cent., and from the best data 
that can be obtained it is probable that more than $5,000,000 annually 
are paid by the people of this country on acconnt of this high pro- 
tective system, and a large proportion of thisis paid by the farmers. 

I will trespass upon the time of the House to call attention to one 
other article, that of crockery. In 1886 home-made estimated at $10,000- 
000; imported, $4,992,214; duties collected, $2,829,535; making a total 
$17,821,749, the average duty being 57 per cent. At a reasonable cal- 
culation this country paid in 1886 about $6,000,000 for the privilege of 
using crockery, and a very large proportion of which was used by farm- 
ers. There was collected on cotton cloth in 1886, such as are mostly 
use by farmers, duty to the amount of $1,701,795. I might multiply 
articles until the heart would growsick. Under our present tariff the 
farmer pays on articles in common use the following tariff rates; 
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Per cent. Per cent, 

BOE ccnasconetencentiesecenenen ibdiieene Paper . 25 
Horseshoe nails......... ne Castor oil 1,03 
Trace chains.............000+ soe 53 Castile soap . 50 
Handsaw......... om - 40 oe owen » 
Files. ...... primwibbutes we 40 W indow-glass for - houses . 80 
Spool thre ~ eat snanbameseenseveasnn. GP White lead for paint.. pues o4 
Bags and bagging x , for grain......... 40 Iron used in making stoves 45 
Combs and brushes........ ee Hollowware, pots “and kettles, 
Alpaca umbrella. ..........0.0000 50 GRO cncectinscareisuasecnsatnsiecnes eke 53 
Iron and steels av ange for farm Crockery, common.......... si 55 

WG csccens ae inn Glassware, common ............ 45 
Tin cups, dippers. Mie sek sscaiveices: MO Table cutlery and spoons ....... 45 
Tin for canning fruits, ‘ete... nial ae Pickled and salt fish..................00 25 
Shingles for roof.................. scteting a iicisecscneseén ateseesnce 86 
RE leila tec cceeenine 55 Sugar... 0.00. : dua a 
Cotton hosiery and undershirts.. 45 SugAar........scc000 Oo seeceeenecerenecseees seeeee 48 
Woolen hats and capS..............000 79 Vinegar 36 
iictitesiatnaicapenioutens ; nee on Pickles... & 
Blankets ............. . 60 EO sepadbdansetoncrocenss 1.23 
Alpaca dresses .... . 63 Carpets,common . em 
Woolen dresses .. smn OO Furniture .......00..00 | 
I incdanitenrs ww 45 Looking-glass....... .. 60 
Hair-pins.. . 4 Men’s clothing, wool ......... ...... 48 
Needles............. snes wees Woolen hosiery and undershirts.. 75 
TD chinenunnnabiititanssank etsiinunonanion Sesonn a) 





I herewith submit a table which I have prepared, showing the bene- 
fits which will accrue in the conduct of a small farm should the Mills 
bill become a law: 




































Value. Duty. Net. 
Saving. 
Per cent. 
One cook-stove ............ siieenines satel $35. 00 47= $16.45 
By Mills bill pis boveenasnnsunnie tee haleienekies 3l= 10.85 
$5. 60 
One set crockery........ 12. 00 55 6.60 | 
Se EEE CRUE cxaveshacmnpenssocees 65 cosntenccdncnee wets 35 4.20 | 
One set cheap glass-ware......... b chieiidewnies 4.00 56 2. 24 F 
ty Mills bill ee sania ease ‘ 41 1.64 
One set cheap cutlery..........cccccsrsre serssees 2.00 w= 1.00 
By Mills bill............. laicigéusensmaen ; asteiemmennsie 35 .70 
Two carpets, $12 and $15 adipbenpainiat 27.00 47 12. 00 
BR SERED WEEE sos cocucecnuensens ‘ . sieaelwinnes 30- 8.00 
Sugar pacesenseut ‘ adiaalade 20. 09 60 12.00 
Ity Mills bill.. eupiienses Lise paehdunadebaiiceneatel <saudeonn’ 50 10. 00 
2.00 
I ino ccetas << avcccee vininien aie 10. 00 47 4.70 
By Mills bill........... 5 Seiaoaat oF iad 35 3.50 | 
—- 1.2 
ee oo z nena 3.00 40 1.20 
By Mills bill. bices : a Free list. 
Two suits each for Soitees and two sons, six : 1.2 
SOs op edhtsseddsscvcce secnese 84.00 54 45. 36 
By (NN RE TG REN Fae 15 37. 80 E 
T wo suits each for mother and two daughters, 
SNR Dp iciiiconceniecbutevinccdes yivhteheutes 84. 00 82 68. 88 
gp) | errr re occceree 40= 33.60 
Twelve pair shoes, $2.50 each ......... 30.00 30 9, 00 
By Mills bill............ sestoned icialin' echeioud syataandtevbaptiietiapent 15 4.50 
Six wool hats, $1 each.................. a vel 6.00 73 4,38 
SE PRUE TEE pn. 05 cvesncdssevencadvasens toesee sevens oscnne juasesenedineton 40 2. 40 
a 1 
| Six fur hats, $2.50 each.......... snalikscieecalndntaataainesiiiiay 15. 00 52 7. 80 | 
By Mills bill................ canons svnasihuatadune 40 6. 20 | 
Six ladies’ hats, $3 each............... 18.00 70 12. 60 
Boy MEAD De WaMD oi ocoic0e 00 seoscccecosesee sos 000 cencee soccns one | seeceserecoeece 40= 7.20 
—_— ’ 
Six bonnets for ladies, $3 each.................... 18.00 70 12. 60 
Wy BERTI I os cccnssines sat cv cccess cnccss joecosseeces concen] seeseesee cosees 40: 7.20 
Farming tools, including plows, gear, nisi 
saw. ax, draw-knife, chains, etc............. 60, 00 47= 28.20 
Bg BETIS WB sicccncnecccseosesese Sai daunaaiaineiegiai sn de 34= 13.60 
_—— 14 
Medicines...........00+++0+0+ s tododuenseeseocsnn . owe 20. 00 48= 9.80 
By Mills bill...............0c0c000 edna ip andes ectemaiots 30= 6.00 
Thread, needles, thimbles, scissors, ete........... 12.00 33 . 20 
By Mills bill..............000+. pa asinlchiela seeanee 2= 2.40 
Four pairs blankets, $3 each.......... inneuniiaasene 12.00 | 70 8.40 | 
A PE i irastnennstaperccncascererconecsnes bascpagatenbeoeenubbeass 40= 4.80) 
Two umbrellas, $2.50 each.................00 eal 5.00 40= 2.00 
By Mille DID... wi .rccrorsrcccssorsscrcesesscccssverssseeeee) sesenessceonss 30= 1.50 
Cotton hosiery, undershirts, etc.............cseceeeees 8. 00 | 45 = 3. 60 
By Mill bill. ..........-cccscccccsweecrseseseoessersonseees vubuiteuien 30= 2,40 
WH AI so 0 cccce ses cvcvcvccesccetesccosvvscccscesees 2.00 60= 1.20 
BOF BETIS DAL. ...0c000.cecccrceesees iuntnbvaehellsvincancdoaeti 43 86 
ARTO a ricissneensnssersncccceccnconscensecseees nancial 4.00 9%= 3.7 
By WETS DAIL......100.ccrsvescescesecnscosvscccsessees aalacecedveakeuty 47 1. 88 - 
ai i scchiaicilhdetalpep tained chert capanetine 10.00! 113= 11.30 | 
By Mills bill........0++6 Iai ha aig snetptaadrianaplaaeioas 100= 10.00 — 
Total cost under present tariff....... ........ 501.00 . 189. 27 
Under Mills Dill.......0. .ccccsee veeneeee woth 104. 98 ae 
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the question, How is it possible that a prot s ben 
them when about 50 nts of every doll nt 
necessaries Of r the | fit of 
In view 0 vast vera te 1‘ ‘ f 
1s nl ( cha t 1 that of the protect 
as it afl ; the farming class of this country? t ( 
Take ther illustration showing the iniquity tl wage-worke! é 
I t rf ers should ship to Live l i ) 
wh l the Liverpool prices \ D1 } t s 3 
t I ild exchange this for « tn cents |] va ‘ S tothe wage-W $ 
] it usto hous¢ New Xo hh th the cu I rea ive 
ofticer s} l I der 1 l i 1,( ) ird i] \ v é 
r import au t I i I 
you. ‘ t 
* Again, sup tha yur far hould ship to Live 1,000 How ‘ 
] € ol , ind excl th ur yr 1.f Up 3s of shoes W { i Ss l i t i 
he reaches tl port o Nev k the custom-hou oflicer would s t Li S tha rou i l A 
‘Leave with me 500 pair yes for custom dues; the oth ) é ind t ‘ 
airs you can take to y l ‘ \ the farmer should $8 id inso ’ ‘ t 
) ney dshoulds <to pul } ht y l id ed t < ( aD 
t deduction would be the same, as t t it ) 
to th ) rinal « ort ticles t y 
under what is known asthe Walker act, w 1 
low tariff. From 1860 to 1880 we had a period of high ta Now I 
let us see if statistics do not demonstrate the fact that the ¢ ff in 
tostering ‘‘infant industries’’ has st injuriously affected th arm 
ing interests of the country. In 1850 the estimated wealth of the of figure 
country was 37,000,000,000; of this amount farmers owned $4,000,000 ariff | lon B 
000. In 1860 the estimated wealth was $16,000.000,000: the farmers the high development which it has wrought. Will tl I n 
share was $8,000,000,000. This was a period of low tariff In 1880 | this House indulge me for a moment while [ex pose these misstateme1 
the estimated wealth of the country was $43,000,000, 000 Che farm 10t to say wanton misrepresentations For I now here declare that 
ers’ share was $12,000,000,000. From this it will appear that ider | highest prosperity of t under a low tar In 1850 
a revenue tariff the agricultural interests of the country increased in | our population was‘ ) it s 31,442,321; ti wa 
proportion to all other interests, but ler the hi tective ta ease of 35 per ce population was 38,573,851 
from 1860 to 1880, agriculture increased $4,000,000 and the protected | 1880 our population was 50,155,783 1 imcrea if only 30 per cent 
industries $23,000,000. Are not farmers industrious? Are they not | From 1850 to 1860 we had low tariff; from 1870 to 1880, a high ta: 
honest and frugal? And how can this state of things be accounted In 1850 we had 9,021 miles of railroad 1 1860, 50,655 miles of 
‘ if the position of the gentleman from (Ohio, that protective tari road, an increas f 239 per cent. in ten vears. In 1870 we had 32,904 
ts the farmer, is acorrect one? miles of railroad. In1880 we had 93,349 miles of railroad, which show 
rmers by assiduous toil have supplied the home market and ] that under a high protective tariff our gain was much less than und 
i surplus dt urplus they have exchanged for clothing, | a low tariff. Take the valuation of real estate: In 1850 it was \ 
ine, and other needful articl m all of which they have paid | at $7,066,562,986; in 1860, at $12,055,053,118, a gain of 70 per 
a high duty, and the assertion that} rh tariff benefits them is not only | In 1880 it was valued at $16, 902,993,545, a gain of 41 per ce 
misleading but absolutely untrue Fa srs should ever keep in mind | the preceding ten years. Take our manufacturing industries: In 1 
that tariff is a tax, and a tax that they pay for some one else. the amount of capital invested was $533, 245,351; in 1860, $1,209,9 
Che gentleman from Ohio, as well as others of his political faith 715, a gain of 89 per cent. In 1870 the valuation is $2,118,208, 769 
sist that a protective tariff is most Db ‘netfical to the laboring men it in 1880, $2,790,272,600, an increase of 55 per cent And I might 
country. If this be true, then all should sing pans of praise to the | tend theseremarks by showing the condition ie 
American system. But of all the devices resorted to to increase the | establishing the fact that the country enjoy: t 
gains of the manufacturing class this is the most specious. t ff, and especi 
Why not claim that the tariff laws regulate heat and cold, th 1e Values of pe 
changes of the moon, or some other of the laws of nature? If th would induce i to 
position of protectionists be true, that tariff regulates wages, then it ration that tl 
must follow that wages are low in a low-tariff country and high in a | duri pa protective tariff. 
high-tariff country. What are the lacts touching this matter ? Ger- t] j | lly icreased in the har vi 
many and France have a high tariff and masons get $4 to $5 per week, | head of our protected industries, and who are engaged in the 1 e- 
and in free-trade England masons get $8 per week. Germany and nt of great corporations, and who have been the part ! 
Irance pay common laborers $2.60 to $3 per week, free-trade England | trusts and combinations, yet it is not true du f e period ¢ t high 
pays $5 per week, and about the same rates apnly to other wag protective tariff that the wealth of th it ma ir peo ha ip- 
workers. lly increased. 
If tariff regulates wages and benefits labor, then for the same class} _It is quite noticeable that the gentleman from Ohio in his Chau 
of work wages should be uniform in this country; but an investigation | speech tailed to call the attention of the country to its present fina 
shows that New York pays laborers less than Chicago, Philads phia | condition. There is now locked up in the vaults of the Trea 
more than St. Louis. the United States about $130,000,000 money ' h was gatl l 
In 1880 in Alabama hands in blast-furnaces received 98 cents pel | the people by an excessive and unjust taxation This mone 
day, in Virginia for the same work they received 82 cents per day—this | to the people and the business interests demand t returned to 
was unskilled labor—and in Pennsylvania the same kind of laborers | them. It was wrung from their hard earn Ame 
were paid $1.02. Take the yearly wages of handsin the woolen mills. | tem,’’ or in other words by a protect tariil, at time pl 
In 1880 in New York they received $285, in Indiana $230, and in Ohio | we are collecting about $10,000,000 each month m than our 
$196. In the cotton mills in 1880, in New York they received $281, | ties demand. This large surplus of money in the ‘Treasury isa 
and in Georgia $181. How can this all be accounted foron the the | ing menace to good government. It tends to cor t leg tio! i 





that the tariff regulates wages? It only shows the utterfolly of the | when the friends of revenue reform bring forward a measure hich 
claim of our protective friends. As ail must know and should have | would only tax the people an amount necessary { 1 econ ul ad 
the candor to admit, the wages are regulated by various causes. ministration of the government the gentle 1 Ohio is found 








The law of supply and demand is the most potent; the qu yn of h mig d 1in Opposition to t leasul eking 
rents and the price of provisions in various localities enter largely into } Lis t i 8 strengtn ¢ 
the account, and climatic influences affect the price of labor. Let us | m iracter lor the nt € of a 1 whose burde 
concede that it is true, for sake of argument, that a protective tariff | g unds irom t A g tolling muiLio1 this 
does increase the wages of those working in manufactories, but how | ¢ in view ¢ 1 condu 1 His part 1t does not aj to 


: ‘ ‘ i 
does this benefit those who do not labor in factories? The bricklayer, | me consistent that he uld pose so conspicuously as tl 





, Carpenters, roofers, plasterers, common carriers, merchants, and trade laboring Mane 
men; they compose the greater part of our wage-workers. Have they And no one knows better than the gentl n ym Ohio that the 
no rights? Are they to be outlawed? By what right are they to be nt is a war tariff, and that while it lat original) er 





\disinherited ? Are they aliens or bastards in the sacred household of | 


s many articles upon which duty was collected which have since 
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} j the schedule, yet unfortunately for the country 
cuanges have been made in the interests of the rich and not the poor. 
At one time duties were collected on the wealth of the country, and 
railroads, banks, incomes, and other articles which affected the rich, 
but these have been repealed, and the necessaries of life have to bea 
the burden, being subjected to a rate of duty of about 47 per cent. 
This proy yn in itself should demand the consideration of evé 
patric J tl tily join in voicing the sentiment of the gentle- 
man that we have a great country and a great people, but our greatne 
not on account of the tariff, but was attained in spite of it. 

are a great people, great in moral and intellectual force. We 

are proud of our citizenship in this the greatest of Republics. We 


giory in our Constitution and in all our institutions of free government. 
Chey have been handed down to us, made hallowed by the blood and 


prayers of our fathers; and may a kind Providence save them from the 
‘* Griarian arms’? of the American system as taught and practiced by 
the Kepublican party. The gentleman from Ohio must have felt much 


elated after delivering his recent speech in finding his name in the 
papers heralded forth as ‘‘Ohio’s giant’’ and ‘‘ The greatest of living 
statesmen. While I realize that he went forth as the ‘‘ Jupiter 
Tonans’’ of his party, and while I would not detract one iota from his 
well-earned reputation as an orator and statesman, yet I would venture 
to ask, is he not mortal? Indeed, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cwsar feed 
That he is grown so great?’ 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 21, 1888. 


Mr. OWEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On Saturday, the 28th day of July, my colleague 
[Mr. Marson], chairman of the Invalid Pension Committee, delivered 
through the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address to the 
voters of Indiana on the subject of soldiers’ pensions. It is the most 
unigue and singular address ever delivered in this House. It is a dis- 
cussion of pensions for political purposes. 

My colleague’s committee had no bill on the Calendar under discus- 
sion at the time. Neither was the subject of pensions in any way be- 
fore the House. He projected this discussion upon a House which, so 
far this session, has not been greatly disturbed by any effort on his part 
to secure the passage of his general pension bills. 

As chairman of the Invalid Pension Committee he is supposed to 
be thoroughly conversant with pension legislation. Are we to under- 
stand that he has, while exercising the functions of that office, pre- 
pared this address, and that it is to go to the voters of Indiana as a care- 
fully prepared semi-official statement of the part taken in the pension 
legislation of this country by the two great parties? If so, itis pitiful 
to see to what vagaries of mind a political interest will drive an other- 
wise good man. 

This double-barreled address, at long range, on the Hoosier voter, 
has been shrewdly constructed to raise doubts in unwary minds and 
lead the innocent and hitherto unpensioned claimant into a new politi- 
cal association which will be of no benefit to him. The controlling 
sentiment of that association is unfriendly to the pensioners’ cause, and 
if it be a second time successful on the 6th of next November it will 
feel then so securely established in power that it will say to its Northern 
allies as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BrecKINRIDGE] said 
concerning the widows’ pension bill last session, ‘‘ This thing has gone 
far enough,’’ and the lamb, having lain down inside of the lion, will be 
heard of no more forever. 

In the address there is a manifest attempt to impress the voter that 
the Republican party has not been very much of a friend to the Union 
soldier after all—that it has neglected and shamefully abused him—but 
that the party whose brains and leadership and three-fourths of whose 
electoral votes were lately in the interest of the rebellion, and who, on 
this floor, repudiate that secession was a crime, and proclaims treason is 
a difference of opinion, and that the Lost Cause is a coerced and sleep- 
ing patriotism, and whose 105 Representatives out of the party’s 167 
shall in caucus shape the party’s legislation, is the only old, original, 
and genuine John Jacob Townsend brand of Union lovers and liberal 
pension advocates of the Union soldier. 

I had always thought my friend a sturdy Cromwellian statesman. 
I had never suspected that he had a sportive mind, and that out of his 
stentorian tones you could pick a grim joke like this, but it is in him. 
When I came to this part of his speech, I settled myselfdown for a good 











; time. I uncorked my soul and let it go on aspree. I felt a sense of 

| rollicking and joyous delight as I saw a Hoosier in onelittle speech on 
the solemn subject of pensions put Cox and MASoN and ALLEN on the 

| tetired-list. There is a broader sense of humor in this than in any- 

| thing that has occurred since this Administration made Chester A. 
Faulkner chief of a division in the Pension Office, or the late General 

| VOORHEES proclaimed that Indiana had vindicated him. 

| I find reason suflicient for all these singularities of my est ied col- 
league in the fact that he is the Democratic candidate for governor o 

| Indiana. 

| We are not partic ilar about the issue in the campai mn If it sha 

| be the tariff, we will go before the people on the Mills bill. If it is on 
loyalty to the soldier and his cause, we will accept that. There is 
nothing mean in an Indianian. He will accept anything that has 





politics init. We have more politics to the square foot than any othe: 
State in the Union. Our girl babies are born singing campaign songs, 
and our boys come whooping along in a hurry so as to get in the first 
drum corps. 

The gentleman says that one of the President’s objections to the de- 
pendent bill, vetoed last session, was that it gave equal pensions to the 
short-term and large-bounty men with the long-term men. There is 
appearance of reason in this position, but we do not grant pensions be- 
cause of length of service, but for loyalservice. Ido notcomplain be- 
cause the pittance is great to any, but because it issolittletoall. Mr. 
Cleveland has no right to complain because of the short-term, large- 
bountymen. Whomade large bounties anecessity? The Democratic 
national convention in 1864 declared the war for the Union a failure. 
Its papers and orators attacked the administration so maliciously and 
audaciously that it produced a public distrust until the heart of loyalty 
staggered and large local purses were raised and county pledges given 
for the relief of families while the men were at the front, and offers of 
large Government bounties were necessary to give courage to the country 
and prove that the war could and would be prosecuted to the preserva- 
tion of the Union. Had Mr. Cleveland and his coadjutors withdrawn 
their attacks on the rear and given areal, actual, and uncriticising sup- 
port to the prosecution of the war, instead of closing in April, 1865, 
it would, when Lee was swept back from Gettysburgh’s heights, have 
closed on July 4, 1863. 

THE ISSUE. 

The distinguished chairman says that he will set out the issue and 
the only issue between the parties upon this question of soldier relief. 

He saysthe Democratic position on the dependent bill is to eliminate 
the condition of dependence and grant a pension to all soldiers now suf- 
fering from. a disability not contracted in the service, and ‘‘ without 
reference to their financial vondition;’’ that the Republican pesition is to 
grant pensions to all soldiers whoare suffering from disability contracted 
since the service which incapacitates them for the performance of 
manual labor and who are “‘ financially dependent.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, this demonstrates how cleverly an issue can be made 
when one man makes it. No gentleman on this floor knows better 
than my friend that the Republican members are so intensely in favor 
of pension legislation that although they may support one bill in pref- 
erence to another, they will support almost any bill that may be pro- 
posed in behalf of the soldier. Thedifficultyin this House is to have 
any kind of a general pension bill brought to consideration. If the 
distinguished chairman had devoted one-half as much time and abil- 
ity in securing a day for the consideration and passage of the depend- 
ent or arrears bill as he has to preparing a pension speech for Indiana, 
that bill would long since have become a law. 

The per diem rating to the man who is disabled since the war, who 
has financial resources, is a just and merited badge of honor and I am 
in favor of it, but to the man who is incapacitated for labor and is 
wholly without means and ‘‘dependent for his support,’’ 90 cents 01 
$1.80 per month from the Government whose life he saved, ‘‘as her r 
memberance of his valor,’’ is enough to make patriotism weep. ‘To 
demonstrate that my friend does not mean all he says concerning Ke 
publicans and Democrats in the issue he makes, I here insert the b 
he himself has introduced during this session of Congress: 


EXHIBIT A,—HON. C. C. MATSON’S BILL, 


A bill for the relief of honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who are n: 
disabled and dependent upon charity for a sustenance. 

Be it enacted, etc., That all persons who have served one year or more in t! 
military or naval service of the United States, in any war in which the Unit: 
States has been engaged, and who have been honorably discharged therefrou 
and who are now, or who may hereafter be, suffering from mental or physica 
disability not the result of their own vicious habits or grose carelessness, a! 
which ineapacitates them for the performance of any manual labor, and w! 
are dependent upon public charity for their sustenance, shall, upon making ( 
proof of these facts, according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of t! 
United States, and be entitled to receive $8 per month; and such pension sh 
commence from the date of the filing of the application in the Pension O11 
upon proof that the disability then existed, and continue during the existe! 
of the same on the degree herein provided. 


THE MILLS BILL OR THE ARREARS BILL. 
It is estimated that it will require $250,000,000 to pay the arrears 


of the soldiers—as every soldier who has applied for a pension since 
July 1, 1880, which has been granted him, draws only from the date 
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xious to the people in all ages of the world, and yet we het 


this distinguished champion of the soldier interests proposing to 





him out from the other objecis in the Government and levy an 
ious and inquisitorial tax for his support rhere is not a sold 
land but would spurn to be thus made the pauper beneficiary of we 
The poor soldier, uncared for, may go hobbling alon; streets 
his back bowed under the weight of toil during his rem: ng ve 





he does not propose that the millionaire, rolling by in his carri 
say ‘* There is a man I am helping to support!”’ 

Plainly, he who votes for the Mills bill and desires it to } 
not in reality support the arrears bill. Mycolleague felt this so 
that he made a very clear statement of what he would do wl 
two votes were present l » him L ] compelled to « 
them. He said: 

But it has been represented that this bill (arrears) antagonizes tl 
tariff reform, and that the enactment of this law wouid be host t 


bill 





I am now, and have been constantly since that sue 
made, a cons sntand ecarnest friend of every measu: pre 
for relief from overtaxation. I yield to no one in de is 
believe it to be the cause of all t! people, ar t a 





the great body-politi 

In plain language, he means that he would rather vote to reduce pro- 
tection and decrease the revenues than to retain the revenues and 
the soldier his arrears. I was not prepared to hear him say that 
tariff overshadows all duty to the soldier. I was amazed when he d 
clared that the soldier was only a part of the great body-politic, and 
that he must not stand in the way of the Democratic party’s proposed 
tariff reform—free trade to the Northern farmer’s products and protec- 
tion to the Southern planter’s. When it comes to striking down pro- 
tection, wages, industries, happy homes, prosperity, and the a 














for the soldier, I am against him and in favor of this country t 
soldier who saved it. 
Many members have introduced bills these seven years looking to 


the ¢ 


‘ranting of arrears of pensions, but none of these have ever come to 
a final consideration on the floor of the House. The distinguished 
] 





chairman says concerning the arrears bill: 
I have reported this great measure of relief in both ¢ zresses |} 


one 







Here again my colleague falls 
port such a bill as this (arrears 
Nor did he report such a bill it 
He has never reported sucha bil 
lies in a bank in Indianapolis, ced there by John New 
any man that will make his aff it, stating time and place where | 
heard General Harrison state that a dollar a day was enough for 
workingman. As no one has called for that thousand dollars or w 
ever do so, it is an idle surplus in the treasury. I will give m 


] if he will produce hi 


an inaccuracy. 
the Forty-n 


A thousand dolla 


iC \ 








league a check for that thousand dolla 
able report of an arrears bill to this House prior to his 


l r t 
governor of Indiana. 


THE TRUTH CONCERNING IE ARREARS ACTS 

[am satisfied the people have the impression that heretofore 
the soldier received his pension he also received arrears with it. 
is, when the Pension Office granted him, say, $10 pension per m 
that it was dated back and he received the $10 per month from the 
of his discharge, and that a Republican Congress declared th 
should be stopped, and passed a law t rear n 
on pension claims filed after July 1, 1880. I 
pression by the fact that of the large nu ion 
ceived asking for an arrears bill, every one of them state that 
financial straits of the Government at the resumption period an 
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520) APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| facts to a candid world.’’ Let us see how many pension bills have 
been approved and disapproved by the various Presidents. The count 
stands as follows 
Approve 
ne | 
PG tiahinhind-ciabhaiued Goaluh bidscedab dak devealiibiceiansell 75 
hiayes 7 
Arthu ; 
' 
Af l td 
So, from Grant to Arthur there were 1,618 pension bills approved 


I] iat some pains to get a transcript of pension legislation 

nyi facts throughout, but have completed my list only 

to 187 tI hia i knowledge obligations forthe data [ here use 
to t tle from Michigan [Mr. CurcHEon] and use by his per- | 
u ‘ l pt his recitations of fact without question, for 

he i of t ni conscientious and painstaking ! ont 

; } n flo r 
! i OY I N&SI = 

ent was practically without a pension system when 

h r came, and out of the necessities of that war was passed th¢ 

foundation act of our present system on July 14, 1862. It was neces- 

wily erude and defective, but it was a patriotic move in the right 

direction \ great system of legislation is inaugurated along genera! 

lin nd by experience its inequalities are remedied and proper amend- 
ments are made, and wise adaptations are given it as unprovided-for | 


developments may indicate. 

When the Republicans turned Congress over to the Democrats on 
the 4th of March, 1875, after fourteen years of continuous control, in 
addition to countless minor acts were fifteen great measures of pension 


legislation on the statute-books. 


ad 8 were vetoed. 
How stands the case with President Cleveland? 


In the Forty-ninth Congress, 949 pension bills were passed. The 


hy 


Constitution plainly says that ‘‘if the President approve the act, he 


shall sign it.’’ Hence, if he does not sign, he does not disapprove. O 


| these 949 acts 


Kach one of these acts, great and small, was to remove some fric- | 


tion in the law, or to add a proper amendment looking to the build- 
ing up and making broader and better this generous and patriotic de- 
partment of our Government. 

The great system under which the Pension Office is now run, with 
its army of clerks, its platoons of special examiners in the field, its 
payment of $80,000,000 yearly to the veterans, is all under the law 
which was founded by the Republican party and amended from time 
to time and finally codified in 1874. The additions since that time to 
the law have been very few and very simple. 


PENSIONS From 1875 To 1885, 


My colleague says that whatever defects there may be in the pension 
laws are legacies of Republican rule. Well, since the close of the war 
the Republicans have had control of this House twelve years, and my 
friend’s party has had control of it for twelve years. Now, what have 
you done to alter and amend this legacy of defects, and broaden and 
liberalize the pension laws ? 

‘*You broadened a law and gave aseparate pension for the loss of both 
a hand and a foot by act of February 28, 1877. It reached two hun- 
dred and twenty-one soldiers. 

‘* By act of March 3, 1877, pensions were granted in certain cases to 
soldiers who had engaged in rebellion against the United States. 

‘*On March 8, 1878, you amended the Republican law of February 
14, 1871, granting pensions to the survivors of the war of 1812. It re- 
duced the term of service from 60 to 14 days. It provided thata 
widow’s pension should cease if she should marry. 

‘* The act of June 18, 1878, makes the pension of a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the Navy the same as that of lieutenant commanding. 

‘The act of June 20, 1878, limits the fee of claim agents to $10. 

‘The act of June 17, 1878, increased the pensions of soldiersand sail- 
ore who had lost either both hands, both feet, or the sight of both eyes 
to $72 per month. These were all receiving $50 per month. It af- 
fected about two hundred pensioners. 

‘The actof February 19, 1879, provides for paying three months’ ex- 
tra pay to the officers and soldiers engaged in the military service of 
the United States in the war with Mexico. A very large proportion of 
these were in the South. 

‘The act of June 9, 1880, was intended to prevent the reduction of 
the pensions of certain petty officers in the Navy. 

‘* The act of 1883 making the soldier’s enlistment prima facie evidence 
of soundness, ’’ 

This completes the pension legislation of the Democratic Congress 
up to the 4th of March, 1885, except the arrears act, concerning which 
I have already spoken. 

VETOES. 

I will use this interim between a Republican and Democratic Presi- 
dent to speak of vetoes. My colleague makes the soft impeachment that 
“*there may be difference of opinion upon some of the vetoed bills, but 
there is no ground for the reckless charge by political opponents for the 
purpose of appealing to the passions or prejudices of the ex-soldiers.’’ 

Now, I submit there have been no reckless charges made. It has 
not been necessary to make any reckless charges. All that has been 
necessary to do is to ‘‘ Tell the truth.’’ 

The distinguished gentleman [Mr. McKINNEY] delivered a speech 
recently in the House, and it is remarked that he was put forward by 
the President and Commissioner of Pensions to defend them from cer- 
tain charges, and the great elaboration with which that speech is pre- 
pared at least gives color to the fact that it had its origin in the Pen- 
sion Oflice. Mr. MCKINNEY says: 

We can only judge of a man’s character by his daily life. We judge of a man’s 
sentiments regarding any question before him by bis treatment of that ques- 
tion. President Cleveland has had ample opportunity to show his feelings to- 


ward Union soldiers, and we have no hesitancy in placing his record before the 
country as a representative of the Democratic party. 


Ilaccept the definition here given, and, like the fathers, ‘‘ submit 





President Cleveland vetoed ‘ ‘ sonnsiieadnns 124 
Disapproved (refused to sign) nconee onbeces l 
Pocketed and defeated......... 


Total number disapproved...... wine vagal isbneser . 281 





Approved a f eeeeee eeeeeeree eesee oteeeeeeseees 

Thus it will appear that President Cleveland, while approving 668 
private pension bills, disapproved of 281. His disapprovals are nearly 
one out of every three bills. 

In all the years of Republican administration there were but eight 
vetoes of pension bills. Five of these were because the Pension Oflice 
had granted the pension while the bill was pending in Congress, and 
the special act was vetoed by the President because it was for the ben 
efit of the pensioner. The three pension bills that were really vetoed 
by the Republican Presidents in twenty-four years were because the 
claimants were deserters. 

KEEPS UP THE RECORD. 


During the present session of Congress 319 pension bills have been 
passed. Of these the President has vetoed 55 and disapproved of 50, 
making 105 disapprovals. He appears to be keeping up the record ot! 
the past two years of one disapproval to every three bills passed. 

I think comment is unnecessary. It is idle to talk about Presiden 
Cleveland signing more bills than any Republican President. The facts 
are a President can not sign any more bills than Congress passes and 
sends to him. So the testis how many has he vetoed. My friend Mc- 
KINNEY says: 

We judge a man’s sentiments regarding any question before him by his ti 
ment of that question. 

When the question of signing or of vetoing and disapproving pension 
bills came before the Republican Presidents in twenty-four years they 
vetoed three, and the claimants in these cases were proven to be de- 
serters. 

Of the pension bills that have come before him in three and one-halt 
years President Cleveland has vetoed one hundred and seventy-nin 
and has disapproved two hundred and six. 

My friend MCKINNEY says: 

President Cleveland has had ample opportunity to show his feelings toward 
Union soldiers, and we have no hesitancy in placing his record before the cou 
as a representative of the Democratic party. 

In view of the facts tabulated and presented here, it is evident that 
President Cleveland has exercised his ample opportunity to show his 
feelings toward the Union soldier, and I am sorry my friend McK1v- 


NEY asserted that he stands before the country as a representative of 


the Democratic party. 

Mr. MATSON challenges any one to state a case where the President 
has animadverted unnecessarily upon any soldier when vetoing his 
bill. When a man is without anything else to defend his cause, I like 
to see him defend it with audacity. Why, sir, the recital of the Pres- 
ident’s veto jests and heartless innuendoes against soldiers were mac 
a thousand times in the Indiana campaign in 1886, and before tl 
lash of that recital my friend’s majority for Congress shrank more 
than a thousand votes. 

Take the case of John Herbst, which Mr. MCKINNEY quotes {ro 
with commendation at such great length, and I will show it to be 
heartless treatment of a loyal man. Herbst was captured by the rebels 
and confined in Belle Isle, Salisbury, and Andersonville. Finally, to 
escape the awful horrors of his confinement, he conceived the idea 0! 
joining the rebel army and then escaping to the Union lines. Beior 
he carried out his object he was taken prisoner with many others by 
the Union troops. His case was investigated and his story found to be 
true and he received an honorable discharge from the Union Army. 
Having died as a result of his army troubles, a pension was grante i 
him by Congress, and in vetoing the bill President Cleveland said 

No record is furnished of the number of battles in which he fought aga 


the soldiers of the Union, and we shall never know the deaths and the wounds 
which he inflicted upon his comrades in arms. 
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hisis a very patriot strain from the Executive, bu 

say there is not a man whoserved in the rebel army and is a 
with the evidence in this case but will say that such an 
Herbst, standing in t! } le] 
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it was likely to do injury to his late comrades in ar! 
There were not many soldiers who left the prison 
teered in the rebe it in the history of all nat $ 
records of men ho | volunte 1 in t! I t 
sought to and é ultimately bacl ) n 
fri My fi 1 McKINNEY can < 
It strar how d ed he | ) to | 
gets { l er in a re ] 
Lhe President continues 
10 } : - 
dier f Ww l 
tad | g t ‘ 
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cw Hono! ) I a no < ne l 
was honorable so far as he was concerned, but his conti: ) 
honorable. Letthe twenty thousand spirits that out it 
ery and horrors of Belle Isle to their Maker iswer. | 
sixty thousand soldiers, with all the indescribable misery and \ 


torments of Andersonville and Libby, who went from torment t« 

unto their death, answer if their confiners were honorable. 

ons, with their torture and their crime, are the most horrible blots on 
the pages of modern warfare and a shame to the nation’s civi 





A friend has just handed me a clipping from a ne iper ¢ 
ing this affair which I insert here 
In striking contrast with this case is F.C. A stro 





soldier in the Union Army He was not captured and never exper i 
horrors of a rebel prison, but, after the battle of Bull Run, when the t 
cause looked dark and Northern Copperheads were chuckling over th 
pated failure of the war, he deserted and voluntarily joined the rebel art 


He fought so well on that side that he was promoted, and continued 
under the stars and bars till the end of the war, when he graduated wit 
into the Democratic party. Therea has won pr 
inating President who y 





o he ymotion, for the dis 


ension, appointed F. ¢ 


toed John Herbst’s widow's } 
Armstrong to an Indian inspectorship 

Mark the difference in the two cases. Herbst was captured, Armstrong 
not. Herbst enlisted in the rebel army to escape the horrors of Anders 
while Armstrong deserted voluntarily. Herbst intended to rejoin the I 














Army; Armstrong did not. Herbst was captured by Union forcesand rece i 
an honorable discharge, while nstrong fought on the other side till t é 
ofthe war. Herbst died of disease contra in the service, while At 
stillsurvives. Herbst’s widow ask ra and Armstrong asks f i 
office. The President vetoe i ll and appoints the des 
dian inspector. Herbst’s widow pines in poverty and Armstrong « 
ernment salary 

= AN A i 


Our Democratic friends make very singular claims concernin 
issuance of pensions. They seem to be under the impression that 
Cleveland grants each pension given a soldier. Every time a 
granted it is published by a partisan press that the Administrat 
granted such a number of pensions, when, in fact, the Republican 1 
created the Jaw under which every one of these pensions is granted. 
Whenever a prominent citizen receives a pension in some small town 

; hat MM : 


the papers forthwith assert it Mr. Cleveland gave him a ps 


4 CURIOUS NEGLI cr FOR SQLDIER-LOVERS. 


Mr. MATSON says the Republicans have had control of the G 


ment until 1885 and have absolutely controlled all legislation. Now, 
this is another one of his information vacuums. The Democrats have 
had control of this Congress since March, 1875, with the excepti 
two years. If such was your devotion to the soldier, and so great 
the defects in the pension laws, why did you not formulate valuabl: 
action in his behalf and pass it and keep on passing it each session you 
met, and ifa Republican Senate would notagree to it, or a Republican 
President should disapprove of it, you would have shown your senti- 
ments and the blame for the wrong would rest where it belonged 

But the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, unfortunately for your sentiments, 
shows that every pension act from 1875 to this hour save one was passed 
by Republican votes, and on every bill save that one enough Demo 
cractic votes were recorded against it to defeat it. In a word, if noné 
but Democrats had been in Congress during these fourteen years, all 
measures of relief for the Union soldier would have been defeated 





PENSIONS FROM 1885 TO DATE. 
Let us examine the history of general pension legislation 
have had control of the Presidency. Mr. MATSON says: 


But, really, Mr. Chairman, I submit that a record of substantial bé tsa 
complished under Democratic rule will be much more satisfactory than are l 
of fulsome promises, reck] ssly disregarded by the Republi ans, and be 
that the honest and deserving ex-soldiers of the Republic desire to know what 
has been done, and are willing to make up their 
the two parties. ; 





judgments upon the r 
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1 past 


He then gives a table of pension certificates issued during 
three years. The table says that 168,231 more pension certificates 
were issued under the three years of Commissioner Black than under 
three years of ex-Commissioner Dudley. Now, this is so good a show- 
ing that my colleague did himself and his party an injustice in not 
setting forth a statement in detail of how so much work is 
am compelled to acknowledge to you, because I am devoted to 
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Let us get at the evidence as recorded on this bill. 
was up for consideration my colleague, General Brown 
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amendment the bill he had introduced to repeal the Sparks arrears 
limitation. General BROWNE’S bill was at that time before Mr. MAT- 
f ’3 committee and had not been reported to the House. A filibuster 
ensued which prevented the House from taking a voteon Mr. BROWNE’S 

1dment, On l’ebruary 2 Mr. MATSON moved to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill with an amendment relating to date of marriage and 


without the Browne amendment. When Mr. MATSON made this mo- 
tion as he did it was not possible for General BROWNE’S motion to be 
voted upon, because after a motion has been made to suspend the rules 
and pass a bill no amendment is permitted. 

The distinguished chairman of the Invalid Pensions Committee, 
who now seeks to stand before Indiana as the champion of the arrears 
bill, instead of reporting such a bill and seeking its passage at the last 
Congress, actually, by a parliamentary movement, defeated all possi- 
bility of the passage of such a bill at that time. The vote to increase 
the widows’ pensions from $8 to $12 was passed by 198 yeas and 66 
noes, as follows: . 












Democrats for the bill eet pulebosbieene pncehsibpiansebinintinae <dicdiaiepybadinwintinen salpasialis 89 
Democrats ajrainst the bill.......... : sini linia linaies ed niodlbdbiaies sicluaieilite 65 
SOS. FOP BG Beiacitentewncecatsnisieh eres weadiaetinnlineisiadeinmeinies ; 118 


Republicans against the bill............... anmbahaanas cine atiand eee 
Now, as two-thirds of the Democrats did not vote for the bill, under 
the rules of the House it could not have passed. It took Republican 
votes to save it, and it got them every one. If there ever was a pen- 
sion measure that appealed to humanity and kindly patriotism it was 
the widows’ bill, and yet 66 Democrats voted against it, enough to 
have defeated it if only Democrats had been in Congress. ‘The Re- 
publican vote saved the bill. In power or out of power the solid 
Republican vote can always be depended upon in favor of the Union 
soldier. 
This bill increased the widows’ pensions from $8 to $12 per month, 
and 102,568 widows, minors, and dependent relatives of Union soldiers 
were benefited by it. 
This makes a very large hole in the 168,231 pension certificates, 
The impression prevails in some localities that this 168,231 increase 
in the pension certificates means that that many persons have been 
added to the pension-rolls, but not a single one of these 102,568 are 
new pensioners. ‘This required no additional work in the office except 
to issue certificates to these old pensioners for $12 instead of $8 per 
month. 
He next recites the amputation bill of August 4, 1886, which in- 
creased the pension of 10,092 existing pensioners. This measure 
passed the House without a recorded vote. On going to the Senate it 
was amended, and when it came back to the House General CUTCHEON 
called it up and moved its passage, and Mr. Morrison, the distinguished 
leader of the Democratic party in the House at that time, made objec- 
tion and defeated the passage of the bill. At another time Mr. MAt- 
SON moved to take it up under suspension of the rules, anc it was 
passed by the following vote: 
Tranamannts wetiaes Gee Bie WI, cctscsstacerevtncéctstysipeinitnpecctntasempiiamesegens 
Democrats voting against the bill..... 
Republicans voting for the bill............. 
Republicans voting against the bill 
So two-thirds of the Democrats did not vote for the bill, and it was 
passed by Republican votes. 
After the Democratic party casts enough votes against a measure to 
defeat it they can notin any fairness claim it as their legislation. Ifthe 
Republicans, being in the minority, cast enough votes to overcome the 
defeat, and especially if all their votes are cast for the measure, then by 
all fairness and parliamentary usage the measure is Republican legis- 
lation. For this reason the widows’ increase bill and the amputation 
bill can not be justly claimed by my colleague, but those 112,000 pen- 
sions belong to the Republican party. 
Ife next calls attention to the Mexican pension bill, by which 21,704 
persons were granted pensions. ‘These were actually new pensioners. 
‘Those heretofore given were only increases of existing pensions. It is 
not fair for either of the political parties to claim the passage of the 
Mexican bill. 
It passed the House substantially by unanimous vote, only 5 votes 
being recorded against it—3 being Democrats and 2 Republicans. 
This gives, under the three acts, 133,364 additional pension certifi- 
cates granted under Commissioner Black’s administration out of the 
168,000 claimed to the credit of the Democratic party. 
Che CONGRESSIONAL RecorD thus gives a very clear statement of 
how these enormous additions that have been claimed by our Demo- 
cratic friends were made to the pension-roll. We then have 35,000 
pension certificates remaining that have been issued by Commissioner 
Black in his three years in the office more than were issued by ex-Com- 
missioner Dudley. That the office under management of Commissioner 
Black should only make an increase of about 12,000 a year over Com- 
missioner Dudley is really astonishing. He certainly has not done the 
work in that office he ought to have doue under the circumstances. 
The reasons are found in the following facts: When Colonel Dudley 
became Commissioner of Pensions he found six hundred clerks in the 
office. This number was so inadequate to the business that three hun- 
dred thousand pension claims lay corded up in the office with all their 
evidence untouched. ‘Three hundred thousand pension claims of which 
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not one page of evidence had been examined. ‘Three hundred thou- 
sand pension claims, not one of which had ever had its ‘‘ jacket’? off. 
The office was three hundred thousand claims behind in its business. 
In his second year Commissioner Dudley succeeded in getting a Re- 
publican Congress to increase his number of clerks, a thing neglected 
by the Democratic Congress that had ruled 1n this House for the prior 
four years. hese clerks had to be educated. They must have a 
technical training for their work. 
suit like this comes only by experience. 

When Commissioner Dadley retired from 
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the office he left it with 
1,600 clerks, a force of. trained, experienced and efficient officials, 
so singularly proficient in their duties that the majority of them are at 
their posts to-day. The work of the office was practically up at the 
date of his retirement. That is, no large number of cases were await- 


ing turn for consideration nor cords of new claims awaiting their first 
examination. 
Commissioner Black entered the office at this stage. Now, observe 


the parallel! Dudley found the office with 600 clerks; Black found it 
with 1,600. In his second year Dudley increased his force 1,000, and 
every man had to be educated for his work; Black has educated but 
few. Dudley found the office 300,000 cases behind; Black found the 
claims examined to date. Dudley had but gotten the 1,000 new men 
into eflicient service when he retired; Black took the 1,600 with all 
their experience. Black issues only 55,000 more pensions in his three 
years than Dudley in alike three years. It is plain if Dudley had 
continued in the office he would have increased this number by 150,- 
000 pensions. 

My friend next cites the granting of arrears from the death of their 
husbands in cases of all widows of the late war whose pensions have 
been or may hereafter be granted. He says this law will favorably 
affect some 10,000 widows already on the rolls and 1any more who 
will apply for their pensionshereafter. The question is, who is respon- 
sible tor the widows’ arrears bill? Although a widows’ arrears act 
had several times been introduced in Congress, no bill had ever been 
reported favorably tothe House. When Mr. ForAN, a Democrat, hav- 
ing in charge the appropriation bill for pensions, asked its passage by 
the House, the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. CONGER, a Republican, moved 
to amend by adding to the bill that ‘‘arrears of pensions from the 
death of their husbands be granted in all cases of widows of the 
late war whose pensions have been or may hereafter be granted.’’ Mr. 
FoRAN made a point of order against the amendment, but it was so 
clearly germane to the bill that the Chairman held it was parliment- 
ary. The bill as amended passed the House without a recorded vote. 
In the Senate, Mr. CocKRELL, of Missouri, moved to strike out the 
amendment, and the vote in the Senate is recorded: 

Democrats for striking out the amendment..................ccccceeeseeessseesceececeeesees 20 
Democrats against striking out the amendment. I 


Republicans for retaining the amendment............ 
Republicans against retaining the amendment, .... 





And so the widows’ arrears bill passed the Senate by Republican 
votes, and had there been no Republicans in the Senate the bill would 
have been defeated by a vote of 20 to 1. 

I have now made an examination of the pension legislation in Con- 
gress from 1862 down to 1875, when the Republicans ceased to have a 
majority on this floor; and also during Democratic control on this 
floor, from 1875 to 1885, two years of which time the Republicans hai 
a majority here. And, lastly, our attention has been directed to th 
legislation since Mr. Cleveland became President. 

On last Monday Mr. MATSON, as chairman of Pensions, obtained th: 
floor and called upand passed the deaf bill without division. Iam glad 
it passed, although it benefits less than five hundred soldiers. Why did 
he not call up the dependent-pension bill? Twenty members on this 
side called aloud to him to do so. Why did he not call up the arrears 
bill? Many of us called aloud for that also. Soldiers from our State 
had been here within ten days to ask him todo so. When he goes 
home in a few days the veterans will ask, ‘‘ Why was it, when you had 
possession of the floor as Pension chairman, you did not call up one of 
the measures that would have brought relief to fifty thousand soldiers ? ’’ 
They will also say to him that nearly every chairman of a committe 
in the House has, by application to the Committee on Rules, had specia 
days set apart for their bills, why have you not done so? The Calen- 
dar does not show that you have any such day, and the REcorp do 
not show that you tried to get one.’’ More thana dozen Republica: 
have publicly made such request. The Republican caucus made su 
a request. Nearly every Republican signed a petition praying for 
pension day. My colleague, Mr. JOHNSTON, not a member of the I 
sions Committee, ventured to offer a resolution asking the Committ 
on Rules to giveaday. The time is not granted, and yet we adjourn 
for whole days. We turn to you asthe one in authority, and as! 
‘*Why do you not secure a day, or having the floor, why do you n 
call up one of these bills ?’’ 

We have learned in this investigation that the Republican party 15 
the author and founder of our present great system of pension legisla- 
tion; that every pension measure, except one, which has passed this 
House, has been passed by Republican votes, and would not have passed 
if there had been none but Democrats in Congress, and thatin all thes 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 21, 1888. 
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have been introduced here 


bills I in their interest which deserve 
tention and the favorable consideration of the House. Among 
the following House bills 
First. House bill 4982. ‘‘Prohibiting the allowance of fee i 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2740), but reported no day for the con- | 


sideration of the business of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

But I am not content to stop with this negative evidence of the fuil- 
ure of the Democratic membership of this House to do justice to the 
Union soldier 
position the Democratic majority in the House have prevented the pos- 
sibility of general pension legislation at this session. Earnest eflorts 
were made from time to time by Republican members of the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions and by other Republican members of the House 
to secure a day for the consideration of the business of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, but they were defeated in every instance by the 
Democratic majority of the House. On the 2tth day of March, 1888, 





the consideration of the business of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| which was referred to the Committee on Rules, and was never heard of 
| afterwards, although a petition was presented to that committee, signed 


| 


I propose to show that by management and by open ep- | 


Mr. MORRILL, of Kansas (Republican), introduced a resolution setting | 


apart the 2nd and 3d days of May for the consideration of the busi- 
ness of this committee, and, because of the known hostility of the Com- 
mittee on Rules toanysuch resolution, moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

This reference was opposed by the Democratic membership, Mr. 
ROGERS, 
lina (Democrat), leading the oppositiop, and upon the yeas and nays 
being taken the vote stood, yeas 135, nays 100. Of the nays, 74 were 
from the South. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2335.) The 
resolution was reported back tothe House by Mr. MorRILL favorably, 
and was placed on the Calendar, where it was forced to remain until 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions was cal'ed in regularcourse during 


by every Republican member of the House, asking that the resolution 
be considered and reported. On the 4th day of June, 1888, that being 
under the rules of the House a day on which motions might be made 
to suspend the rules, Mr, Mis, of Texas (Democrat), moved to sus- 
pend the rules and pass a resolution setting apart days for the consid- 
eration of the business of the following committees: The Committee on 
Public Lands, the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
the Pacific Railroads, the Committee on ‘Territories, and the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. Thereupon Mr. CANNON, of Illinois (Republican), 
asked to be permitted to offer an amendment giving two days to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions for the consideration of its business, 
but Mr. MILLs objected and demanded the regular order. Upon a 
vete being taken by tellers there were—ayes 95 and noes 2, and Mr. 
CANNON made the pointof ‘‘noquorum.’’ Mr. MILus thereupon with- 


| drew his resolution, sacrificing his resolution rather than permit it to 


of Arkansas (Democrat), and Mr. CowLes, of North Caro- | 


the second morning hour under Rule XXIV, paragraph 5. This rule | 


provides as follows: 


After the morning hour shall have been devoted to reports from committees | _. 7 P . 
| licans refused to vote, breaking the quorum, and rather than permit a 


or the call completed), the Speaker shall again call the committees in regular 
der for one hour, upon which call each committee, on being named, shall 
have the right to call up for consideration any bill reported by it on a previous 
iuy, on either the House or Union Calendar. And whenever any committee 
Ll! have occupied the said hour for one day, it shall not be in order for such 
imittee to designate any Other proposition for consideration until all the 
her committees shall have been called in their turn: and when any proposi- 
hall have occupied two hours on this call it shall thereafter remain on the 
endar as unfinished business and be taken up in its order: Provided, That 
n the hour herein prescribed shall expire, while the Committee of the Whole 


ats enn eA 


without motion therefor. 


to time and the committee was not called until the 16th day of August, 
18-8. Upon this call, being the very first opportunity the committee 
had had for that purpose, the resolution of March 20, amended by sub- 
stituting the 29th and 30th days of August for the 2d and 3d days or 
May, was called up by Mr. Morr for consideration, but the Demo- 
crats filibustered against its passage and consumed the hour. The 
next day the hour was consumed in the same way, and under the rule 
the matter then became unfinished business. The opposition was led 
by Mr. RoGerrs, of Arkansas (Democrat), Mr. BLAND, of Missouri 
(Democrat), and Mr. Crisp, of Georgia (Democrat). The vote on the 
first day stood ayes 117, noes 7. The Democrats refused to vote, and 
consequently, as the vote shows, there was no quorum. Thereupon a 
call ot the House was ordered, and the roll being called, disclosed one 
hundred and seventy-four members present, being eleven more thana 
quorum, and pending the taking of this vote the hour te which the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions was entitled under Rule XXIV ex- 
pired. 

On the second day the vote stood as follows, ayes 119, noes 5. A 
call of the House was again ordered, and upon the roll being called it 
again appeared that 174 members were present. At the close of this 
roll-call, six minutes of the hour to which the committee was entitled, 
still remained, and this was consumed by a motion to adjourn, made 
by Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, upon which a division was called for and 
tellers asked, and pending the taking of the vote by tellers the hour 
expired. (For these proceedings see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pages 
8345, 4346, 8347, 8348, 8389, 8390, and 8391.) ‘The resolution having 
become unfinished business, and because of other unfinished business 
which had already accumulated, there was no longer any opportunity 
to bring it before the House, except by some affirmative action of the 
House authorizing it, as by a suspension of the rules or by unanimous 
consent or by a direct vote to take it up and consider it at once. In 
order, if possible, to force some such action upon the House, Mr. Ly- 
MAN, of Iowa (Republican), gave notice that he would object to any 
business being done in the House without a quorum until some time 
should be given forthe consideration of general pension legislation, and 
he did object to the consideration of business without a quorum being 
present until the 2ist day of August when, after a statement to the 
House that he only desired to fix and emphasize the responsibility for 
the failure of pension legislation upon the Democratic membership of 
the House, he withdrew his opposition, having failed, however, to move 
the Democratic majority to take any steps or to permit anything to be 
done in the interest of the Union soldier, These proceedings will be 
found in the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorD for August 16, 17, 19, 20, and 
21. Particular reference is made to pages 8356 and 8538, which show 
the remarks of Mr. LYMAN. 

On the 23d of April, 1888, Mr. MorRILt, of Kansas, introduced a 
second resolution setting apart the 23d and 24th days of May, 1888, for 


louse on the state of the Union is considering a bill, the said committee shall | . : Kor 
islation (page 5251): 


. . - . . - . . . . | 
huring the tariff discussion this call was dispensed with from time | 





be amended so as to include the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
moved that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the tariff bill, but was 
interrupted by Mr. MCKINLEY, of Ohio, who propounded to the Speaker 
an inquiry as to whether he (the Speaker) would recognize some gentle- 
man to offer a resolution fixing a day for the consideration of general 
pension legislation. But the Speaker refused to auswer him, saying 
that “‘the recognitions of this day are within the discretion of the 


| Chair.” 


When the vote was taken upon the motion of Mr. MILs the Repub- 


day to be fixed for the consideration of pension legislation Mr. MILs 
moved an adjournment of the House, which was carried by Democrati: 
votes and the day lost, the House adjourning at 2 o’clock. During 
these proceedings the following colloquy took place between Mr. MILs 
Mr. McKINLEY, Mr. REED, and the Chair, which fully illustrates the 
hostility of the Chair and the Democratic membership of the House to 
the proposition to set apart time for the consideration of pension leg- 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MILs. I move that the House now resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of Hous: 
bill No, 9051; and pending that I move that all debate on the paragraph under 
consideration and amendments thereto be closed in ten minutes, on which I 
demand the previous question. 

Mr. McKIn.ey., I desire to make an inquiry before proceeding with the con 
sideration of this question. When the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Texas a few moments ago— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That has been withdrawn. [Cries of “ Regular o1 
der!” 

Mr. McK ix ey. I wish to submit a question in reference to that matter befor 
proceeding 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it is not in order pending 
this motion, on which the gentleman has demanded the previous questi: 
That cuts off all debate, and the resolution mentioned by the gentleman from 
Ohio is not before the House. 

Mr. McK in.ey. I do not rise to debate the question, Mr.Speaker. [Cries 
“Regular order!’’] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the demand for the previ 
question. 

Mr. McKrintey. I rise to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McK intey. And it is in the interest of the orderly business of this bod 
If, when the resolution offered by the gentleman of Texas is disposed of —— 

The SPEAKER protempore. That has been disposed of. [Loud calls of ** Regu- 
lar order!”’] 

Mr. McKin ey. I desire to inquire of the Speaker if, when that is disposed of, 
he will recognize some gentleman to offer a resolution fixing a day for the « 
sideration of general pension legislation? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. The Chair 
will decide questions of recognitions as they arise. 

Mr. McKIntey. I wish to get a statement from the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not think the gentleman preseni's 
a parliamentary inquiry. : 

Mr. McKin.ey. The Chair, then, declines to say that he will recognize any 
gentleman for the purpose of moving to fix aday for the legislation I have sug- 

ested ? 

. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will decline to answer what is not a par- 
limentary inquiry when propounded as a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move to amend the motion by making it forty minutes 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering the previous quest 

Mr. Reep. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 7 

Mr. Reep. If this proposition of the gentleman from Texas to go into Co 
mittee of the Whole is voted down, will it then be in order for the Chair to re 
ognize some gentleman for a motion to suspend the rules and fix days for the 
consideration of pension legislation? a aa : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The recognitions of this day are within the dis- 
cretion of the Chair, the subjects upon which the recognition will be given and 
the time of the recognition, and the Chair states that on this day it is in order 
under the rules to move to go into Committee of the Whole, which motion is 
now pending. 

Mr. Reep. Will it-be in order for the Chair, if the Chair is so disposed, tor 
ognize a motion to suspend the rules and fix a day for pension legislation’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has already answered the gentleman. | 

Mr. Reep. Will the Chair answer that parliamentary inquiry squarely 2! 
fairly? P 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has answered the gentleman’s inqu!') 
The question is on ordering the previous question on the motion of the gent 
man from Texas. . | 

Mr. Reep, Will the Chair answer a parliamentary inquiry? : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on ordering the previous que> 
tion. 
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to have it 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I « 

Mr. ReEep. I ds et . ‘ 

fhe SPEAK! i] ) iH . a < i iz 

Mr. Reep. 7 iH ‘ line } suse the Chair is overriding 
tary law 

Mr. Dunn. B rentle in from Ma ean not overr S 

The question g taken, there s noes n 

Mr. McKINLe’ No quot 1. 

Mr. Mitts. I call for the yeas and nays 

See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pages 5200, 5251. 5252. 5253. and 5234 


consent was given to set apart time for the consideration of the busi- 
ness from the Labor Committee, and upon motion of Mr. TOWNSHEND, 
of Illinois, like consent was given to set apart time for the business of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Thereupon Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR, 
of Ohio (Republican), asked unanimous consent to set apart an eve- 
ning for the consideration of general pension bills, but Mr. BLAND, of 
Missouri (Democrat), objected, and demanded the regular order, the 
Democratic membership of the House thereby refusing to give its con- 
sent to the setting apart of time for the consideration of the business 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, although according it to other 
committees. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6738.) 

Under the rules and organization of the House the minority may ob- 
struct the majority in doing a given thing, or may prevent them from 
doing it at all, but can nevercontrol legislation nor compel the consid- 
eration of any particular business. Bills, when introduced, go to ap- 
propriate committees, who, if they take action at all, report them back 
either favorably or adversely. If favorably, they go upon the Calendar 
for the consideration of the House. They are taken up in the House 
for consideration, when presented by the committee reporting them, 
during the second morning hour, as provided in Rule XXIV, or under 
a special order fixing a day for the consideration of the business of the 
committee, or under a special order fixing a day or time for considera- 
tion of the particular bill, or under a suspension of the rules, or by 
unanimous consent, or under privilege, or by a vote of the House to 
consider the particular bill at once. 
only be entertained on the first and third Mondays of each month. 
When there is no special order in the way, when nocommittee is occu- 
pying the attention of the House under Rule XXIV, when there is 
nothing before the House under suspension of the rules, under privilege, 
or by unanimous consent, or by a vote of the House to take up some 
particular bill, the unfinished business may be called up in the order 


On the 12th day of July, 1888, on motion of Mr. MILLs, unanimous | 
’ 


Motions to suspend the rules can | 
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| aggregate to more than sixty million souls, have felt 


in which it stands on the Calendar and be considered, but that time | 
rarely ever comes, especially after the session has been continued for | 


some time, and never comes in opposition to the will of the majority 

The record of the proceedings of the House therefore not only shows 
that the Democrats have never exercised the power of their majority to 
fix a day for the consideration of general pension legislation, but, on the 
contrary, have refused to do so, and have filibustered and wasted the 
time of Congress rather than permit a proposition of that kind to be 
even considered. On the other hand, the record shows that the Re- 
publicans have exhausted every parliamentary resource to compel the 
consideration of such legislation, but have been defeated in every effort 
in that direction by the Democratic membership. The morning hour 
which belonged to the Committee on Invalid Pensions was consumed 
in filibustering, the petition to the Committee on Rules was treated 
with contempt, the Speaker refused recognition to suspend the rules, 
and Democratic objection was made to a request for unanimous con- 
sent. 


Pension bills, not being like appropriation bills, privileged, noth- | 


ing can be done in that direction, and we are compelled, therefore, to | 


abandon for this session, at least, all efforts to secure justice for the 
Union soldier, and there is nothing left but to appeal to the people and 
take their verdict in November. 

Under this Administration the Union soldier is ignored and the Con- 
federate gray has become fashionable. The Union soldier is scouted at, 


reviled, and made the subject of thick-witted Presidential jokes; the | 


great organization into which the survivors of the grand army of the 
Union are gathered for the purposes of ‘‘ fraternity, charity, and loy- 
alty’’ is denounced in terms of malignancy and hatred, and the flags 


they captured from the enemies of their country, trophies significant of | 


the victory of loyalty over treason, mute but eloquent witnesses of the 
power of the Government, are sought to be returned to the hands from 
which they were taken. 
House of Representatives, under such inspiration, should refuse justice 
to the veteran soldier of the Union ? 

But let them remember that these soldiers are still a power in the 
land, and that the men whostormed the heights of Vicksburg and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, who rolled back the high tide of rebellion at Gettys- 
burgh, and marched through Georgia to the sea, will be heard from in 
the coming battle of ballots, and their might and strength will prevail 
as it did in the days when they offered their lives for their country, 
and they will place the administration of the Government in the hands 
of one of their own number, a Grand Army man, who marched and 
fought with them, a statesman of ability and experience, a citizen of 
pure life and character, an honest man and a true-hearted gentleman, 
who commands the confidence, respect, and love of all who know him— 
Benjamin Harrison, of the State of Indiana. 


Is it any wonder, then, that a Democratic 
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fhe Tariff.—A Plea for the Industrial Civilization of America. 


HON. JEHU 


oO} INOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OI 


Thursday, July 19, 1888 
The House being in Committee «f the Whole on the stat the 1 ind 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxat 1and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the reve 


Mr. BAKER, of Illinois, said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The debate upon this bill has tak¢ nge. 
Long volumes have been spoken and written tatistics 
have been made a harp of a thousand strings, yielding some of the 
strangest discords, as well as some of 
press the true music of the instrument 

I have paid as close attention as possible to the whole course of the 
debate on both sides, and can testify that culture has done admirable 
work in our country during the last twenty years. For, comparing 
the present with two decades agone, I think I clearly see a higher aver- 
age intelligence among the members of this House than existed then, 
which is the same as to say (this being a representative body) that the 
great constituencies represented in this Hall, now amounting in the 
ind are feeling 
the impulse of that growing mental development which keeps step 
with the magnificent progress of our Republic 

I find in this fact a completely reassuring prophecy that the momen- 
tous issue now made up between a higher and a lower type of indus- 
trial civilization for our country will be settled in favor of the higher 
and against the lower by those millions of intelligent freemen who 
will express their opinion on the question from the Lakes to the Gulf 
and from ocean to ocean in November next. 

This debate has been called, and very often called, agreatone. How- 
ever this may be when measured by that severe and just standard of 
criticism which knows nothing and favors nothing but that reach and 
compass of knowledge and thought which grasps and expresses the total 
significance of a question, it has at all events and in every view been 
great in its subject-matter; great in the relation it sustains to our mill- 
ions of workingmen, our millions of business men, and our still more 
numerous millions of agriculturists, all bound together in one sympa- 
thetic whole, and all to prosper or all tosuffer, accordingly as wisdom or 
folly may triumph in the impending contest between the two opposing 
economical forces which divide our people; accordingly as the cheap la- 
bor of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, of Australia, of South America—in 
short, accordingly as the cheap labor of the entire outlying world, and 
its low grade of human living, re-enforced by the cheap labor of the 
six or seven millions of recently emancipated slaves and their descend- 
ants in the southern section of our own country, shall or shall not be 
permitted to drag down and debase the industrial civilization of all 
America. Or, as the question may be stated in words of still wider 
import, whether a state of things shall or shall not be maintained in 
our country which, while tending to save the masses of our own peo- 
ple from industrial degradation, will at the same timeserve as a stand- 
ard, as a pattern, as an example, for the ultimate elevation of the work- 
ing masses of other nations. 

Such, sir, is the question in its just elevation and its true import. 
It deeply concerns the welfare of our country, and if concerns the wel- 
fare of humanity at large. For in the development of that better civ- 
ilization to which the world is aspiring, and which looks to the eleva- 
tion of the masses of mankind, a great lead is a great advantage for all, 
The lead of America is already great beyond any example in history, 


1a wide: 


Ipon it. Our 


he master harmonies which ex- 





and it promises to become incomparably greater in the future, if she 
shall only continue to conquer in the future as she has in the past those 
reactionary forces in her own bosom which have heretofore threatened 
and which still threaten, under modified forms, t career and 
debase her life 
| Itis readily seen, by the very statement of the question, that it is 
one of a very high order, second only to t two preceding questions 
which have been settled. and settled in tl t way, by the good 
genius of the American peop! I of course, to the question 
whether slavery should be perpetuated in ( dominate our country; 
and the question whether, in default of the possibility of that, our 
Union should be broken into fragments. Both these questions have 
been determined in the negative, with the unanimous approval o! 


every human being on the globe, whose heart pulsates in sympathy 


| with the higher as distinguished from the lower aspirations of hu- 


Not a man in America can now be found who will say that 


manity. 
say that he 


he deplores the destruction of slavery ; not one who will 
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fact that our Union was not destroyed. All now admit 
that slavery was economically bad, and not one can be found who will 
claim that it was morally right. All now admit that the union of 
is full of beneficence for our whole people and for every 
and not one can be found who will deny that 
3 the preservation of civilization on 


regrets ti 


State 

ection of « 
the pre 
our continent, 


ur country ; 
‘rvation of the Union wa 
yet what commotion was recently seen on both these 
pr What multitudes of speeches, of 
pamphlets, of sermons, of books, of newspapers—numerous enough al- 
together to freight a ship—were written and published to prove that 
our black Pompeys and Cesarsand Dinahsand Dilceysare ‘‘my money’”’ 
by 

ta 

fo 


‘ oe 
a mighty 


ts in the direct opposite sense ! 


the everlasting willof Almighty God! And what tremendous mili- 

ry ap} ; were brought to bear for the destruction of the Union, 

r the blotting of the United States from the political map of the world ! 
All now see these matters in another light, and in the right light. 
Both the great elements of our Republic, the Blue and the Gray, are 
progressively coalescing in one common patriotism and in the realiza- 
tion of one grand national destiny. But the beneficent work of sec- 
tional harmony and of unification under dominant national ideas is 
not yet finished. ‘Two great questions still remain, one of which is 
postponed for the moment, whilst the other is the burning question of 
the hour. ‘The postponed question is whether or not the votes of a 
vast number of American citizensshall be suppressed on the ground of 
race, and yet be counted in the basis of representation in this House— 
than which nothing could be a greater outrage upon the rights of the 
people and the fundamental principles of our Republic. This question 
[ say is postponed for the moment. The burning question of the hour 
is whether or not the industrial system of the United States shall be 
maintained upon a higher or debased to a lower plane. 

This is certainly a question of immense importance, second only, as 
I have said, to the two preceding questions—whether or not slavery 
should be perpetuated in and dominate our country, and whether, that 
being thwarted, our Union should be broken up. 

It is certainly very natural that that great social force which is co- 
extensive with the old seat of slavery, that is, coextensive with the 
old slaveholding States, and whose traditions and immediate antece- 
dents connect it so directly with the defunct régime of slavery and 
slave labor, should be found pretty solidly united on the wrong side of 
this question; and it is equally natural that that other great social 
force, which is coextensive with the old seat of free labor, that is. co- 
extensive with the old tree States, should be found pretty solidly united 
on the right side of the question; for blood tells not more effectually 
in the descent of individuals than general causes tell on the life of 
great groups of men. 

And thus it is clearly seen in a highly rational and comprehensive 
manner that our country is now passing through the third stage of a 
great and protracted contest between its two principal social forces, the 
one of these forces being essentially Southern, but cropping over into 
the North, the other essentially Northern, but cropping over into the 
South, 

The first stage was, as we have seen, relative to the matter of slavery; 
the second relative to the matter of the Union, whilst the third and 
present stage is relative to the matter of the industrial status of our 
country. 

All three of these stages or phases of conflict between the two forces 
are bound together in historical and rational sequence, and all three 
will be found bound together, as I firmly believe, by a similar destiny 
as regards their final outcome. 

The Southern social foree was beaten by the Northern on the ques- 
tien of slavery and slave labor, and the event has proved that the 
Seuth was benefited equally with the North by the destruction of 
slavery. 

‘The Southern social force was beaten by the Northern on the ques- 
tion of secession and war for the disruption of our Federal system, and 
the event has proved that the South has been benefited equally with 
the North by the preservation of the Union. 

And now, in the third stage of the great contest, which so deeply con- 
cerns our industrial civilization, the outcome very plainly promises to 
be similar to the two preceding ones; very plainly promises to be a 
triumph of the higher over the lower industrial type; a triumph which, 
like its predecessors, will scatter its blessings equally over the North 
and over the South—over the North, in the way of giving stability, as- 
surance, and extension to her now threatened industrial system; over 
theSouth, in the way of carrying to her anew life, anew energy, a new 
developing force, which shall lay hold upon her vast natural resources, 
and through a thousand diversified appliances bring forth not only her 
immense material wealth, but, what is still higher and more important, 
bring forth the latent ability, skill, and talentofher people. These are 
the things that make a people great. These are the things that put 


} 
pliance 


the widest interspace between savagery and civilization, These are the 
things that distinguish the spirit of progress from the spirit of retro- 
gression. ‘These are the things that distinguish the genius of the Re- 
publican party from the geniusof the Democracy. The one advocates a 
policy which would build up the South in all the diverse richness of 
her native resourees of crude material and erude mind. The other, 
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wedded to the bad traditions of the past, wedded to the inherited taint 
of slavery and slave labor, aspires to a policy which, while failing to di- 
versify and elevate the industrial condition of the South, would in- 


| evitably drag down and degrade that of the North. 


Manifestly the general view which I have presented, that a continn- 
ing contest has been and still is going on in our country between its 
two leading social forces for and against the permanent establishment 
of the great and beneficent principles of our national life, carries us to 
the bottom meaning of the present phase of the contest; and mani- 
festly it is only when we consider the supreme importance of these 
principles, each and severally, and in their united meaning, that we 
can fitly comprehend the rational significance of what we are about to- 
day. 

Let the entire matter be put in short, and in terms so plain that the 
thread of reason running through the whole can not be mistaken. 

Firstly, one of the two great social forces in our country has spent 
thirty years, extending from about 1830 to 1860, in the work of culti- 
vating American politics from the standpoint of negro slavery. This 
can not be denied. It is fixed in recent and certain history. 

Secondly, this same social force has spent four years, extending from 
1861 to 1865, in the work of endeavoring, by vast military appliances, 
and at an immense cost of blood and treasure, to break our Republic 
into fragments. This also can not be denied. Itis fixed in recent and 
indelible history. 

Thirdly, this same social force, constituting the main substance as 
it does, and taking the lead as it does, of a great political party, is now 
aspiring to dominate the entire industrial system of the United States, 
meantime drawing its fiscal inspiration, as it most naturally does, from 
the tariff doctrine of the father of nullification, John C. Calhoun, and 
from the same tariff doctrine as formally and definitely expressed in the 
constitution of the so-called Confederate States of America—which is in 
direct opposition to the tariff doctrine of the Constitution of the United 
States, as interpreted and acted upon by Washington, by Jefferson, by 
Madison, by Monroe, by Jackson, by Lincoln, and Grant, and under 
which the industrial system of our country has rapidly become the most 
progressive and gigantic industrial system in the world. Neither can 
what is here said be denied by candor and intelligence; and if denied 
it iscapable of the most rigorous proof in every part and in every partic- 
ular. 

This, then, is the situation of the hour stated in the fewest possible 
words: Here is a powerful social force in the bosom of our Republic, 
recently allied with the cause of slavery and slave labor—recently 
allied with the cause of secession and war for the destruction of the 
Union, and now, at this very hour, like a twice defeated giant, gather- 
ing itself up for one main determined effort to get governmental con- 
trol of the enormous industrial interests of a country which it was un- 
able to ruin by the rot of slavery, and unable to cut in two by the edge 
of the sword ! 

Let the roster of the two great social forces be called with refer- 
ence to their respeetive shares in the industries of the country. The 
following table, drawn from the census of 1880, exhibits im one view 
the manufacturing industries of the entire ‘‘Solid South’’ as compared 
with those of all the rest of the country. If looked at with some at 
tention it will be seen that it teaches a lesson of startling significance 
at the present moment. 


Capital invested, number of employés, wages paid, and value of the produc 
of manufacture in each Siate and Territory of the United States, aceord- 
ing to the census of 1880. 



































States and Terri- | oo ——— Jan f Vv — a 
tories. vested, ployés. paid. _ products. ation. 
| | a 
i 
Alabams, .......:0..s0000: $9,668,008 | 10,019 | $2,500,504 | $13,565,504} 1,262 
Arkansas... 2, 953,130 | 4, 557 925, 358 | 6, 756, 150 Su2 
Delaware... 15, 165,822 | 12,633 | 4,267,349} 20,514,438 46, 
Florida...... 3, 210, 680 5,504 | 1,270, 875 5, 546, 448 269, 4 
Georgia ..... 20, 672,410 | 24,875 | 5,266,152 | 36,440,948 | 1,542, 18 
Kentueky.. 45,813,039 | 37,391 | 11,657,844 | 75,483,377 | 1,648, 6 
Louisiana .. 11,462,468 | 12,167 | 4,360,371 | 24,205,183 939, 9 
Maryland..... 58, 742,384 | 74,945 | 18,904,965 | 106,780,563 934, 9 
Mississippi. 4, 727, 600 5,827 | 1,192,645 7,518,302 | 2,131.5 
[ee | "72,507,844 63, 995 | 24,309,716 | 165,386,205 | 2,168, 3s 
North Carolina....... | 13,045,689} 48,109| 2,740,763] 20,095,037 | 1,599,7 
South Carolina....... | 11,205,894} 22,128} 2,836,289} 16,738,008 995.5 
Tennessee....... .....+: | 90'092'845 | 22,4451 5,254,775 | 37,074,886 1,542, : 
Texas ........ | 9,245,561 12,159 | 3,343,087 20,719,928 | 1,59! 
Virginia.........---.| 26,968,900} 40,184) 7,425,261 | 51,780,992 | 1,512.5 
West Virginia........| 13,883,390 | 14,311 | 4,313,965 | 22,867,126 | 618. 4 
Total Southern. | 339, 855,704 | 331, 254 |100, 569,924 | 631,473,104 | 18, 507, 
Connecticut............ 120, 480,275 | 112,915 | 43,501,518 | 185,697,211 | 22.7 
Maine voecccsen--------| 49,988,171 | 52,954 | 13,623,318 | 79,829,793 | 648, 90) 
usetts. 303, 806,185 | 352,256 [128,315,262 | 631,135,284 | 1,783, 0 
New Hampshire. 51,112,263 | 48,831 | 14,814,793 | 73,978,028 | 346, % 
Rhode Island .. 75,575,943 | 62,878 | 21,355,619 | 104,163,621 | 275, 
Vermont........... 23,265,224} 17,540| 5,164,479} 31,354, 366 332, 28 
Arizona... 272, G00 220 111, 180 613, 365 40, 440 
California... | 61,243,784 | 43,693 | 21,065,905 | 116,213,973 864, 604 
Colorado ..........000 4.311,714| 5.074 | 2,814,427/ 14,260,159] 194,327 
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11 rcent. oi the wage al t. ¢ ‘ 
total manufactured products of from 11 
prairies of ‘[exas, from the for wood t t 
pastures of Kentucky, from the m the 
ton-fields of Mississippi, from ‘ 
a policy which proposes to dominate the gigantic industrial s) 
the North and of the entire country! Who shall say that he at 
a case for the display of self-respect on the part of the Northern 
as well as loyalty to the industrial interests of our common count 
North and South? Who shall say that we are not indeed in the m 
of the third stage of a momentous, continuing contest between the t 
great social forces of our country—in the first of which the on 
for liberty, the other for slavery; in the second of which the « 
for union, the other for disunion; and in the third of which the o 
standing for a higher type of American labor and industry, t ( De |] ‘ 
foralower? It is a situation well calculated to stir the blood 
arouse a just enthusiasm. That enthusiasm is impending in every 
rection. I believe it will doits work as effectually as the great w 
of the past have been done. I be I 
the South, and save the country fi shad ‘ 
I have said that the economical | 2 ase 
finds its expression in the const a = - 
States. It is in these words: ar 
Nor shall any duties or taxes on import on t ibor here 
promote or foster any branch of lus ‘ 7 
The words “‘ promote or foster’’ are practically equivalent to th : cet t home 
** protect The idea set out in the Confederate constitution exclu to udded, in ad 
as far as possible, the idea of protection of American labor and indust und I may s 
and there can be no doubt whatever that this is the idea, that th mazing that 
the principle, of that dominant Southern social force which controls the | States 
Democratic party. Nothing can be more certain than that it is t which would blin 
bottom purpose of that party, led as it is, tooverthrow the Ameri ch they rest—] 
system of protection by a series of successive steps. This bill is o7 or the G in 
the first step in the direction of the ultimate objective point. It is 
confessedly ‘*tentative,’’ confessedly a beginning merely. And th t 
can be no rational doubt that the destruction of the American prot 18, 1888 
ive system would havea most powerful tendency to degrade our lab 
and lower our industries to a level with the standard of the Old W 
Chis would be an exceedingly bad step to take—a step that w : 
break the progressive career of our industrial people 
_ As the leading plea for the accomplishment of this great misch 
it is said that a tariff that protects has the effect of burdening the co1 
sumer with an increase in the price of the home article to the ext 
of the duty upon the foreign one. This absurdly erroneous statement | ! 
admits of scores of demonstrative refutations, derived from parti | inmate acme ap 


instances; but the practical, the certain, the crushing refutation, i 
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the product of Michigan salt has increased from 4,000 barrels 
in 1800 to 4,200,000 barrels in 1887, whilst the price has fallen from 
$2 per barrel in 1860 to 58 cents per barrel in 1887. Deducting the 
cost of the barrel, the salt in 1887 cost 38 cents per barrel to the first 
purchaser. The same amount of money in 1887 would buy more than 
five times as much salt as it would in 1860. 
ifere, again, in this highly important article we see a vast decline of 
price under our present system; and, in the face of such facts; people 
ought really to be too intelligent to pay any attention to the wretched 
stuff that we hear from ill-informed Democratic politicians about salt. 


COMI VE PRICES OF TEN GRADES OF BLANKETS FOR THE YEARS 1860, 1885, 
1887, AND 1858. 
[ compile the following table from data furnished from the books of 
John ead James Dobson, Philadelphia, manufacturers of blankets: 


Ssiftigsi#isiéié6i#tigss 3 

% oe & to st S ad oh = & 

¥ oe = o6 a te th = a te - 

o BP: S$ = = x 

z ° & =| — = © S = 

S x ‘a } = w © = = o 

fy wn = fie ea if. Hi 5) Zz im 
1860 $9.00 $2.50 | $2.25 | $3.50 | $3.75 | $5.¢ $7.50 ' $8.00 $10.00 | $13.00 
183 25 1.80; 1.62) 2.35 3.2 3.75 | 5.50; 5.60! 7.25 8.50 
1887 1.06 1.53 | 1.38 | 2.00) 2.72 3.19 4.58 4.78 | 6.16 7.23 
1588 1.01 1.45) 1.31 1.90} 2.58 3. 03 4.35 4.50 5.85 6. 80 


Thus the American-made blanket which cost $2 in 1860 costs only 
$1.01 in 1888; the blanket that then cost $2.50 now costs only $1.45; 
the blanket that then cost $2.25 now costs only $1.31; the blanket 
that then cost $3.50 now costs only $1.90; the blanket that then cost 
$3.75 now costs only $2.58; the blanket that then cost $5 now costs 
only $3.03; the blanket that then cost $7.50 now costs only $4.35; the 
blanket that then cost $8 now costs enly $4.50; the blanket that then 
cost $10 now costs only $5.85, and the blanket that then cost $13 now 
costs only $6.80. 

Here is certainly a very great diminution in the cost of blankets, 
under our present system, from 1860 to the present time, the present 
average price being in fact not greatly more than one-half of what it 
was then. 

3ut I add a table showing what has taken place, in the mean time, in 
the matter of wages paid at the two periods to employés engaged in 
the manufacture of blankets. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF LABOR CONNECTED WITH BLANKET MANUFACTURING IN 
1860 AND 1888. 

I adopt the following table, furnished by John and James Dobson, 

manufacturers of blankets, Philadelphia, from their pay-rolls: 


1860, 1888. 
Per week. | Per week. 
Spinner, average......... ; ia wwatnee 86. 00 $15.00 
PieECET DOYS .....ccccccceeneeeseneereeee pacooses ecenenspanendsausend : : 1.50 3.50 
Weavers ........:. 4.00 10.00 
Finishers: 
IND, naan... -nuincitata nite dibesnepeninteens eimeieieenainiiadentel 1.50 9.00 
an ; : eal daolvsiteiakind aad 6.00 16, 00 
Dye-house hands: | 
Unskilled pioenbeotbiinwtan cabsutebbosonepscomupnaitn 4 4,25 9,00 
SE cca cputtondeaunenrbcityteutubaconnesedes | jectopenbeedessbubnenengenin 8. 00 25. 00 
Laborers: | 
Common ..........+ . spiclvgubsennite miaiiabanialianns $4.00 | $7.50 
Skilled....... soawtios petopesenesucds cobévecnscbestepeasineenenaenene 4.50 9. 00 
Engineer ............ pduandawsenre i i din pistehaad 6.50 16.00 
TEE cnssmanapiotinnse parsiinnsies ep uieineetasooeenennnateene spihaann oe 49, 25 120. 00 


| 


Thus it is seen from the two preceding tables that while the manu- 
facturers’ price for blankets is now not very much more than one-half 
of what it was in 1860, the pay to the workmen engaged in their manu- 
facture is more than double what it then was. So, under our present 
system, the cost of blankets to the consumer has very greatly dimin- 
ished, whilst the wages paid to the manufacturing workman has very 
greatly increased. What more or better could be desired, keeping in 
view meantime that we have the industry in our own country, the 
capital, the skill, the wages, and the home market for our farmers? 
FLANNELS. 

I learn from correspondence with the Brown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dover, Me., that the price per yard of common all-wool twilled 
flannels was: 


Cents. 
Be WD in cocvicsincnpenenstsiiiins pukilinbelecs ” sjaneness sence 
DO cisttusts savisetnesh onkcve ted OD 


And I learn from the same source that the wages paid in the manu- 
facture of flannels has advanced. 

Blankets and flannels well represent woolen textures; and the great 
fall of their price to the consumer under our present system, and the 
increase of wages in their manufacture, area complete refutation of all 
that is said by Democratic politicians about the cost of woolen goods. 


FARM WAGONS 
There is no more interesting article supplied by our manufacturers to 
our farmers than good, commodious, cheap wagons, and I have there- 
fore given this item careful attention. In reply to a letter of inquiry 
on the subject, Mr. Clem. Studebaker, president of the great wagon 
and carriage manufacturing company at South Bend, Ind., has sent me 
the following statement, under date of August 31, 1888: 


Shae 


Farm wagons at retail in 1860 sold from $85 to $100each. Wagons ofthe same 
grade, though really better made, sell to-day at from $55 to $65 each. Common 
labor in 1860 brought from 75 cents to$l per day; wagon mechanics got from §! 
to $1.50 per day. Common laborers to-day get from $1 to $1.75; wagon m« 
chanics get from $1.25 to $3.50 per day. 


That is, to present the statement in its clearest form to the eye: 
Each. 


Farm wagons at retail in 1860............. $85 to $100 





Same waguns,better made, in 1888......... aici a 6 Sto 65 
Difference in favor of to-day : seas 30to 3 

; i ' Per day. 
Common labor in 1860 .......05-...0008 Wentiitien-cnansiihtl $0.75 to $1. 00 
Common labor in 1888 a seta ‘ seknnite scones. oa, a0 





Increase in favor of to-day 25 to 75 





Wagon mechanics in 1860......... 1.00to 1.50 


Wagon mechanics in 1888, .....................c0000s une pated . LBto 3.50 
Increase in favor of to-day ........... hiiah iinet aabaee, See ~ 2. OO : 
Thus the farmer, under our present system, buys a better wagon at : 
a much cheaper price, whilst the mechanics and laborers engaged in : 


the making of wagons get considerably better pay than in 1860. 
SHOVELS AND SPADES. 

[ Jearn from correspondence with the establishment of Messrs. Olive: 
Ames & Sons, the famous manufacturers of shovels, spades, and scoops 
at North Easton, Mass., that the net price of their shovels and spades 
to their largest customers was: 


Per doz n § 

From fifteen to twenty years before 1861 di seiies : .» $10, 83 ; 
IW ssisgeoss hada detaaa piety scdoda eoardndte stupas siliesasebecins seihiedbaicas biebite 7. 8¢ ; 
Or about 72} per cent. of the price before 1860. f 


Here, as everywhere else, we observe a marked fall in the price of 
articles of home manufacture which the farmer and the workman ha: 
occasion to buy. 

PAPER 

I compile from a reliable source the following table showing the price 

of paper per pound in 1860 and in 1888: 





Cents 
Ordinary grades writing paper, 1860 to 25 
Ordinary grades writing paper, 1888 to lt 
Book paper, 1860.,.......ccccssscsssesserees , to 1 
IEE IE, ck one btonre chantedsdopsce shaq enentonbouseies ; i to 
dn asncuorcasshedsnassben ser cbevonsushedsoabeewente sale to] t 





I EG Rien ediniscicesiiindscabdnantieiestaserveesbacbbidisesse deste ceyneonsiesdnve 

The depreciation of prices here shown from 1860 to 1880 is 40 to 47 
es cent. on ordinary grades of writing paper, nearly 50 per cent. on 
900k paper, and more than 50 per cent. on news paper. 

COTTON GOODS, 

The following table, showing comparative prices of cotton goods in 
1860 and 1886, I compile from a reliable source—that of Joshua Reece: 
jr., of the New York Journal of Commerce: 





} 
IE, BI ovis visas nk ecneeencceconcsscsesvocnsevend per yard...| 8.73 6 
Standard drillings.......... 4 (ee acail 










Bleached sheetings. 15.50 | ) 
Standard prints............ 9.50 | t 
64 by 64 printing cloths........ 5.44 | i 


Here, under our present system, is observed a marked decline of p: 
in the case of those cotton goods which are most extensively used 
the mass of the people. 
The foregoing instances are only presented as examples, and the) 
fairly represent the great decline of price to the consumers of our i! 
mense home manufactures under our present system. That decline : ' 
price has extended along the whole line of our home manufactured 
products, which now amount to not less than seven thousand milli 
of dollars’ worth per annum—an immense saVing to American con 
sumers through the decline of price, and also by virtue of having thes 
manufacturers, with the capital they employ, the workingmen tl: 
pay, the home markets they support, in our own country ; a state: 
things directly and demonstrably the reverse of what the President so 
erroneously alleges. ’ 
The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee has the idea that 
a great increase of our imports is what the country wants, and that this 
would be accompanied by a corresponding increase of our exports 
This view is of such grave importance, because of such grave mis‘ 
that I have thought it well to give it a thorough refutation. To t) 












Faia aca 
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AL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AND 1T 


STATES FROM THE ORGANIZATION (¢ 


SIVE, NINETY-NINE YEARS 


This tabl h us bee n prepared, at my request, by the I 


Value of merchancise imported into and ¢ } 


+ 
from 1790 to 1888, tnclusive, als 


specie taiues 


Year ending Exports. 


September 30— 


$20, 205, 156 
19, 012, O41 
20, 753, 098 
26, 109, 572 

33, 026, 23: 
47, 989, 


, 064, 





1797 
7.8 
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1800 
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1802 .... 

L803 ...cccee ceresreeereceeoes 
1S04 
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1808 
18u9 


SLO 


1 
i 
Ls 
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1843a cadaui 82, 825, 689 
a seccnesetes os 105, 745, 832 
RIED sudsoceisquacecvetuinendien 
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1848 ... 


1849... cocccecccce 
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27 











eoceee 051 
‘ , O57 
219, 833 
190, 501 
203, 447 
158, , 988 
166, 029, 303 
348, 859, 522 
2044, 141 





281, 952, 899 
236, 117, 697 
392, 771, 768 
wonces covcvese 442, 820, 175 
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513, 442, 711 
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2, 977, 009 
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Thus, in 1835, our imports were one hundred and thirty-six millions 


7 

‘ 
and our exports one hundred and fifteen millions, whilst the next year 
our imports were one hundred and seventy-six millions and our exports 


only one hundred and twenty-four millions, instead of being one hun- 
dred and sixty-four millions, as called for by the theory of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Again, in 1849 our imports were one hundred and forty-one millions 








and our exports one hundred and forty millions, whilst the next year 
our imports were one hundred and seventy-three millions and our ex- 
ports only one hundred and forty-four millions, instead of being one 
hundred and seventy-two millions, as called for by the gentleman’s 
theo 

Again, in 1856 our imports were three hundred and ten millions, and 
our exports two hundred and eighty-one millions, whilst the next year 
our imports were three hundred and forty-eight millions, and our ex- 
ports only two hundred and ninety-three millions, instead of being three 
hundred and nineteen millions, as called for by the gentleman’s theory. 

Again, in 1858 our imports were two hundred and sixty-three mill- 
ions and our exports two hundred and seventy-two millions, whilst the 
next year ourimports were three hundred and thirty-one millions and 
our exports only two hundred and ninety-two millions, instead of be- 
ing three hundred and forty million, as called for by the gentleman’s 
theory. 

There is still another class of cases in which diminished imports are 
accompanied with enlarged exports. Thus, in 1876 our imports were 
four hundred and sixty millions and our exports five hundred and forty 
millions, whilst the next year our imports diminished to four hundred 
and fifty-one millions, or nine millions less, and our exports increased to 
six hundred and two millions, or sixty-two millions more. 

\nd again, in 1880 our imports were six hundred and sixty-seven 
millions and our exports eight hundred and thirty-five millions, whilst 
the next year our imports diminished to six hundred and forty-two 
millions, or twenty-five millions less, and our exports increased to nine 
hundred and two millions, or sixty-seven millions more. 

I have been thus particular in giving many instances from the table 

in order to demonstrate the falsity of the theory of the chairman of 
the Committee on Waysan Means. But the whole table refutes the 
theory. Nowhere in it can be detected the law of trade which he ad- 
vances, that increase of imports is accompanied by an equal increase 
In some instances the imports increase while the exports 
decrease. In other instances the imports increase in a ratio vastly 
greater than the exports. In other instances the imports diminish 
while the exports greatly increase, 
Most obviously, as clearly shown by the whole table, there isno such 
relation between our imports and exports as the chairman assumes. 
Most obviously the fundamental causes of the increase and decrease of 
our exports and imports are the irregular and fluctuating demand of 
the world’s market for the one and the irregular and fluctuating de- 
mand of our own market for the other; and this is utterly inconsistent, 
as the table shows from beginning to end, with the chairman’s crude 
idea that a vast increase of our imports, amounting to hundreds of 
millions annually, artificially brought about by a change in our tariff, 
would bring with it an equally vast increase of our exports. 

The chairman’s theory is not only fallacious and delusive, it is alarm- 
ingly mischievous. It is absolutely certain that the hundreds of mill- 
ions of additional imports annually which his theory calls for would 
work a great displacement of American labor, would transfer a great 
amount of American industry to foreign countries, and would thus 
greatly diminish the industrial production of our own people and the 
purchasing power of our home markets; and on the other hand it is just 
as certain that this would not be attended by a corresponding increase 
of exportation of our products, agricultural or other, fundamentally de- 
pending, as this last unquestionably does, not upon the measure of our 
imports, but upon the unstable and vacillating demand of the world’s 
market, in which we are competed against by all the world, in which 
we are competed against by great and increasing masses of wheat grown 
in Russia at a labor cost of about $60 per annum, and by other great 
masses grown in India at a labor cost of about $30 per annum, whilst 
the like labor cost in the United States is about $220 per annum, more 
than three and a half times what farming labor costs per annum in 
Russia and more than seven times what it costs per annum in India! 
These figures are not my own. They are approximations obligingly 
furnished me by the Department of Agriculture. And I have derived 
from the same highly intelligent and credible source astatement show- 
ing what an enormous increase of wheat-growing for exportation has 
taken place in Russia and India upon the basis of their wretchedly-paid 
agricultural labor. Here it is in short: 


ol export 


3ushels. 


Russian wheat for export in 1865...........sc0-eseeeeee 
Russian wheat for export in 1585.. 











Increase 


India wheat for export in 1868 . 
India wheat for export in 1887. 





00s pupentes opaysensesnstune ssthaé sabpesbeeugedieenensqetl 40, 929, 383 


INCTCASE ......008 


Let these figures be attentively considered by the American farmer. 
Let him consider the amazing absurdity of laying off ‘‘from two to 


| 
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three hundred millions’”’ of our home manufactures and of admitting 
a like increase of foreign imports, with a view to getting a market for 
his surplus wheat 4,000 miles away, andin competition with the wheat 
produced by the ryots of India and the peasants of Russia! 

As regards wheat, I believe the problem for the solution of the Amer- 


ican farmer is simple. Let nine acres of wheat be planted instead of 


ten; let the tenth acre be devoted to the greater diversification of our 
agriculture, and the whole difficulty is solved. Above all things, let 
not the farmer imagine for a moment that his interests can be promoted 
by the injury of his home markets and the substitution of foreign ones. 
These home markets are his best friends. Step by step they are ab- 
sorbing the surplus he has to sell. In 1880 only about 80 percent. of 
that surplus was sold at home; now 90 per cent. ormoreis bought and 
paid for by his home markets; and the time is not distant when the 
home demand will so far absorb the products of the farmer that they 
will only seek a foreign market when that market pays well. 

Let the farmer note, let the workingman note, let the business man 
note, that the scheme of the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, as stated by himself, demands that the “‘ barriers against importa- 
tion ’’ be so ‘*‘ broken down”? as to increase our imports ‘‘ from two to 
three hundred millions ’’ annually; and let them note that this is the 
whole pith and substance of the present raid upon our tariff system. 

And then let them reflect upon the immediate necessary effect of this. 
Let them ask and seek a correct answer to the question: How much 
American-employed labor would be displaced by an additiunal ‘‘ two 
to three hundred millions’ of foreign-made goods to take the place of 
like goods made in the United States? Fortunately, our statistics for 
1880 enable us to answer this question with proximate accuracy. I 
have made the calculation myself, and find that two hundred millions 
of American-manufactured goods gave employment to 102,040 em- 
ployés, and that three hundred millions gave employment to 153,060 
employés. Supposing each employé to have on the average three de- 
pendents upon him besides himself, the amount of displacement of 
American workingmen and their dependents would be from 408,000 to 
612,000 persons. Where would these go, and what would they do? 
Not to any of our home manufacturing employments, for as we have 
seen they would have been driven out of these in deference to foreign 
workmen. Not to the farm, for they have no training, no qualifica- 
tion for that, and, besides, the farmer wonld have no earthly use for 
them. Where, then, would they go and what would they do? The 
answer is, this great number of our people would be struck by indu 
trial paralysis—to the obvious injury of the farmer by crippling his 
home market, and to the obvious injury of every other class of business 
by striking out of existence so great an amount of American Jabor, 
employment, and production, and thesubstitution therefor of the labor, 
employment, and production of foreign countries. I think I have 
never witnessed a more absurd crudity than that which is apparent on 
the very face of the scheme proposed by the chairman of the Ways a1 
Means Committee. 

BALANCE OF TRADE. 

But if anything can add to the absurdity of the chairman’s scheme 
it is seen in the fact that it would, beyond all manner of doubt, have 
the direct effect of fixing the annual balance of trade firmly and steadily 
against the United States. What isa balance of trade? It is the dit 
ference between what a nation sells and what she buys. If she sells 
more than she buys the balance is in her favor, and it adds to her stored- 
up wealth; if she buys more than she sells the balance is against her, 
and has to be paid out of her stored-up wealth. There can beno ques- 
tion that a balance of trade in favor of a nation is a very desirable 
thing, and that a balance of trade against her is a very undesirable 
thing. The case is clearly similar in principle to that of an individual 
or a family doing business. If they sell more than they buy their 
trade is prosperous; if they buy more than they sell their trade is not 
prosperous. 

Now, what would be the effect on our balance of trade if we should 
adopt the scheme of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee ? 
What would be the effect of so breaking down the barriers against im- 
portation as to increase our imports ‘‘ from two to three hundred mil!- 
ions’’ per annum? We have seen what part of that effect would be 
we have seen that it would paralyze a vast amount of our home labo: 
and industry by substituting foreign labor and industry in their stead; 
we have seen the bad effect of this upon the farmer in the way of weak- 
ening the purchasing power of bis home market; and we have seen its 
bad effect on every other sort of business in the way of substituting « 
great amount of employment in foreign countries in place of a like 
amount of employment in our own country—all of which, taken to- 
gether, is more than enough to consign the scheme to the execratio! 
of every intelligent American. 

But what would be its effect upon our balance of trade? To put t! 
question is to answer it. The indisputable effect of ‘‘two to three hun- 
dred millions’’ more of annual importations would be in the direction 
of throwing the annual balance of trade against us; and this, in adii- 
tion to the other evils of the scheme which I have pointed out, is sui 
cient to stamp it as one of the crudest, most superficial and mischievou 3 
proposals that was ever put forward under the guise of statesmansh') 
for the acceptance of an enlightened people. 

Let the preceding table be looked at with some care in reference ‘0 
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As the matter of balance of trade is of such great moment in tl . ’ { 


cussion, and as the trade-sheet of the United Kingdom sheds important 
light upon the pending issue in dur own country, I draw attent to 

g itin this connection. It teaches a highly significant lesson. 
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This is, indeed, a most serious charge, andif it be true, would de- 
monstrate most clearly and convincingly that the Democratic party is 
Ww ali unfit to administer the publicaffairs, and is therefore unworthy 
of the continuation of popular confidence. 

Sir, heretofore and all along its existence, whether in power or out 
of power, it has been a distinguishing characteristic of the great polit- 
ical organization now in the control of this House to be careful and 
economical in the matter of expenditure; and it has been oftentimes, 
here and elsewhere, denounced in unmeasured terms for its seeming 
parsimony in providing the means necessary to the proper and success- 
ful administration of the Government. 

On the other hand, it can not be denied that the history of the Re- 
publican party shows it to have uniformly pursued a policy of which 
great liberality in the disbursement of revenue is @ most prominent 
and perfnanent feature. In the absence of the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Cannon] I will not quote his own utterances, so often delivered 
upon this floor, as to his views respecting liberal appropriations. I 
prefer to cail the attention of members and of the country to the dif- 
ferences that have uniformly arisen between the Senate, of which the 
Republicans constitute the majority, and the House of Representatives, 
which is controlled by the Democrats, in the matter of appropriations. 

These differences bear indisputable and conclusive testimony as to 
the antagonistic relations of the two parties upon this subject, and out- 

eigh the votes and speeches which reflect only the opinions of partic- 
ular members. They are the embodiment and expression of party 
policy, and may therefore be accepted as official declarations. 

I beg to submit to the House the following: 


Kn 


Increase proposed by the Senate of appropriations as they passed the House, 
and reduction of the Senate amendments made in conference on the in- 
sistence of the House during the fiscal years 1883 to 1889, inclusive. 


Increase by 
Senate amend 
ments. 


Keduced in 


Fiscal year, , 
’ conference, 


SEIS oc cocensesescotsodvescucteesbansenesdsoes nnaeube $7, 933,082.02 | $3, 129, 398. 68 
Issi . - 2 envndccconeesene . 4, 238, 333. 36 1, 634, 167. 87 
ISS veses peconeonacenanéonesse 20, 139, 643. 82 8, 525, 539. 46 
ISS5 sasebbubenaedicunuenss -eveaaiaeveebeaeee 10, 091, 807, 16 5, 665, 659. 47 
1887 — -sinetinelnvenbecerliagerehs ‘ ceseeee| 13,392,795. 82 | 10, 458, 146. 96 


I “ smensbieetlauanh ae scvesesesencecees| 0,046, 210,61 | 18, 380,782. 71 
Is 10, 460, 330. 37 


Total epecesoverescesuessaosestvences eocesneteusesoces 112, 732, 520.37 | 58, 254, 025.52 

















* The amount of the river and harbor bill, $8,047,000, which passed the House, 
for 1884, is not considered, as it failed to be considered by the Senate for the 
nt of time, 
the sums for 1889 include the general deficiency bill as reported to but not 
yet passed by the Senate, and the sum total of the sundry civil bill as agreed 
upon by the conference committee, allowing $500,000 for the Library building. 
Potal increase by SOMAUreS ......00..-scecsecssesessseseees . $112, 732, 484. 30 


Receded from in conference by Senate. ............sccsccssersessreecens : 58, 254, 025. 52 
Net increase of appropriations, 1883 to 1889, by Senate 
GUBOREMIBIRED,, we coccvcccsesenasccsesensvicitencancsensnbimmmneniontee 54, 478, 458.78 


This statement, Mr. Speaker, speaks for itself. It is the evidence 
of deliberate action, and is the very best testimony which can be 
adduced by which to establish beyond controversy the line of differ- 
ence that has always separated the two parties upon this important 
subject. 

[t is said, however, that the expenditures as authorized by the pres- 
ent and the Jast Congresses will be such as to exhaust the surplus and 
thus to render unnecessary any reduction of the revenue through a re- 
vision and reform of the tariff. 

Sir, the policy of the present Administration, as I shall hereafter 
show, demonstrates thatit is one thing to appropriate and another thing 
to expend. But should the expenditures correspond with the appro- 
priations, there will still be left in the Treasury a dangerously large 
surplus. 

To illustrate, let us take the appropriations for public buildings, 
which were: 


For the year ending September 30 





NOs bcovssne snsienenbeniinsiaetbdeoine weinatesionstcontenetdnncninesonbe 2, 791, 150, 89 
1887 ov ecoerectoscecceseoseseceeeceocs cesscccesees © pccescescncosce * 820, 896. 68 
eh eanvinceshecunintnbeniipeekicuainnen eeevecse sepeneeneousopadnaters monvdnanat 7, 750, 281. 71 

OIE enn cosines :aukcosncccctoderscisccguetcscbbinselietetunalbnaacnitabien didine . 15, 361, 829. 28 


The appropri: ition for 1888 contains an item of $2,000, 000 on account 
of the custom-house, ete., in New York. 

I am informed by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury that of 
such appropriations the average actual expenditure has been and will 
probably continue to be as follows: 

Per cent. 


First year : 
OIGT SUGIEDP.... .. .. .cansideousduxcnaubersnhclneinannahaieh balteaaeadeatiaaiiiiehaniabesennimens Tenn eeenena 22 
NE BOO Sass cacivredeiders 70 





The appropriations for rivers and harbors for the present year was 
$22,397,616.90. It will be borne in mind that the bill for this purpose 
in the year 1887 failed, which necessarily made that for 1888 so much 
larger than the one for 1886. 

But the expenditure of this sum during the present fiscal year will 


| most probably not exceed $16,798, 212.65, if so much. It will also be 





remembered that until the present year there has been no appropria- 
tions for fortifications since 1886. The bill which passed the present 
Congress appropriated $3,972,000. Of this sum it has been slimats 
by the Orduance Bureau that the expenditures will be: 

During the fiscal year ending June 30 


1889 ...... Seenvcdnsechsacaucouedeesensdos cocsncue ; aconesnces . $772,000 
lee ade 7 esece snscbncantnsn covscescee 1, SOU, OOO 
a ; Sundipiinaian tdi theitcdntasinindiltadinaaiinaasnities . 700,000 
ENE shasditiecstavienein ; sanguin jessie patina : 1, 000, 000 

Total ited ee ei ; 3, 972, 000 


Take the appropriations for the ‘‘ increase of the N Navy.’’ 
Act of— 
March 3, 1885, appropriated euels ‘ steseeee $1, 895, 000 
August 3, 1886, appropriated ........ ‘a : micinneweinnnd . 2,500, 000 
March 3, 1887, appropriated 3, 920, 000 
September 7, 1883, appropriated 3, 760, 000 


. 12,08, 000 








Total appropriated for ‘‘increase of the Navy” 


Of the first sum there is still in the Treasury 
Of the second sum there is still in the Treasury ........ 
Of the third sum there is stillin the Treasury...... 


Total yet unexpended.. sevanpensen ‘ sssosseeee 4, 826, 833 


As the plans for the ships provide df for in the act of September 7, 
1888, have not yet been prepared, it is quite certain that theactual ex 
penditures under it during the current fiscal year can not possibly reach 
so much as $1,000,000. 

I have cited these examples, Mr. Speaker, in order to point out the 
methods of expenditure as they are followed in the Departments. 
There are other appropriations and expenditures of a similar character, 
which it is not necessary to mention. These will be sufficient in orde: 
to show that there will be no appreciable reduction of the surplus in 
consequence of the appropriations of the present Congress. 

But let us see how it has been as to ordinary disbursement and ad- 
ministration. After the lapse of twenty-four years the Democrati: 
party came into the possession and control of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government on the 4th day of March, 1885. Its Presi- 
dent was a man without any previous practical experience in Federal 
affairs. But he brought with him to Washington a most enviable rep- 


| utation for executive ability and incorruptible integrity, manifested 


and developed in his own State when charged with high and responsi- 
ble public duties. 

He selected his advisers and near subordinates in office, and with 
them he proceeded to administer this great Government. Has his ad 
ministration been economical and eflicient—so much so as not only to 
retain the confidence of those who gave to him his eminent place, but 
so as also to successfully challenge the criticism of those who would 
overthrow him ? 

On the 30th of June, 1888, Mr. Speaker, the present Administrati 
completed three full fiscal years of its management of the affairs of thi 
Government, known respectively as the fiscal years 1886, 1857, ad 
1888. A comparison of theexpenditures of the Executive Departments 
during this period with those of the three fiscal years immediately 
preceding, namely, 1883, 1884, and 1885 exhibits the following result 
embracing all the expenditures of the Government of every characte 
except the interest on the public debt, the bond purchases, and the 
expenses of the postal service: 

Aggregate for the fiscal years— 
I I oS bs clcovncidevesennsesateccheonnietatsdoustnicedeceuanstapieie MEERIEES Cee 
Se A I sich sepnnonninnsasecons vanpuendviuevcckbensametats eevee 616, 942, 23 


Excess of expenditures during 1586, 1887, and 1888 over 1883, 
BE RO TI ks on tian icenneniasnssessecersent Dtestonse a, 000, 186.1 


As the case thus stands it would | seem 1 that ‘the administration of 
President Arthur has decidedly the advantage, and unless it shou 
appear upon further examination that the present Administration ha 
been charged by law with duties and disbursements of such a chara 
ter as to justify this excess of expenditure, the comparison will bi: 
against it, and the Democratic party must be held before the bar ¢ 
public opinion as guilty of wasteful and unnecessary extravagance. 

But, sir, how does the matter stand ? 

I admit that with the balance against the years 1886, 1887, and 15~* 
as compared with the years 1883, 1884, and 1885, the burden is up: 
the party in power to explain this excess of expenditure, and to € 
onorate itself, if it be possible, from censure. Acknowledging this 
excess to be $12, 380,186.11, let us now inquire as to how it accrued 
Turning to the books of the Treasury, wefind that during the yea 
1886, 1887, and 1888 there was expended for— 








PORBIODG .0000crccccccsccvessccccccescscceseceneccoss sipioasdebatpueds bcabenibe esevee $218, 722, 474 
Bounties and back pay to Union IE ia hac ivunestaamsecsboes 2, 104, 488 
National Home for Disabled Volunteers and for the soldiers ma 
Pe sa rcenccsenseeces a i a a at eee la dee le faa i lel ee aca dened dthiiee 7,7aa1 
I OI OI, ci siti ccevse aisnsnsebdanncarbonagver unde aebeiscsevevceied 228, 598, 2 
And during the years 1883, 1884, and 1885 for— 
I i a lS tailed satin Geadintigeibsiedsehaaioan ee seesees $177, 544, ( 
National Home for Disabled Volunteers and for the soldiers’ ae 
SE elssssrcancnsteibetioubsubehaadareutereeeicens Sodeuehing ins be #, 004, 759 
Bounties and back pay to Union soldiers ................. 1, 163, 051. 6- 
RN i. 5. seth ctidclilinianieinedeononsncstecsoctneompaense, IaMy TL, £00, 78 
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Deducting the sum total of 18838 
of 1886, 1887, and 

pe nditure for pensions, bounties 
the support of soldiers’ homes during the years 


1884, and 1885 from the sur 


1883. we have left $45,876, 595.56 as excess 


and back pay to Union soldic 


17 


1886, | 


account during the years 1883, 1s>4 


over the payments on like 
185. 

This amount alone, Mr. Speaker, is $33,496 
entire excess of expenditures during the three years of this A 
tration over the three years immediately preceding. 


ration had ted t Pp 


209.45 n 


In other words, if the present Administrat 
ments on account of pensions, bounties, and back pay to Union 
and soldiers’ homes to the amounts which had been paid out d 
the same period under the last administration, the total expenditures 
of this Administration would have been $3.5,496,209.45 less than for a 
like period under the Republican administration. 

It may be well to state in this connection that during the fiscal years 
1887 and 1888 only $2,500,419.11 were paid to the surviy the 
Mexican war and their widows under the act of January 29, 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, our Republican friends will not have the hardi 
hood and effrontery to complain of and to condemn this increase of ex- 
penditure for pensions, for bounties, and back pay, and for the homes 
for Union soldiers, even though it has occurred under a Democrat} 
administration. 

Upon the hustings, in both Halls of Congress, through the press, in 
their conventions, national, State, county, municipal, precinct nd 
ward: in their legislative assemblies, from their executive chambers, 
in their organizations, military and semi-military, political and non- 
political, they are wont to express their extreme fondness and undy- 
ing devotion for the Union soldier. 

They claim for themselves the exclusive championship of his rights, 
and yet, strange to say, at the very same time and in the very same 
breath they denounce the present Administration and especially the 


rs ol 


1887. 


President as hostile to the soldier, and condemn him for an excess of 


expenditure, caused by an increase of $45,993,686.05 in the matter of 
pensions, bounties, and back pay, and for soldiers’ homes, not taking 
into the account $2,500,419.11 paid the survivors of the Mexican war 
and their widows during the fiscal years 1887 and 188s. 

Now, sir, candor compels me to say that I do not intend to consti- 
tute myself the soldier’s advocate on this occasion. I believe that he 
has been more than well paid for his services, ‘History does not show 
such liberality upon the part of any government, existing or in the 
past, in rewarding its citizen soldiery as is displayed by the United 
States. But it does not lie in the mouth of any Kepublican, and par- 
ticularly of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN], to condemn 
the increased expenditures of the present Administration over those ot 
its immediate predecessor, during the years named, when the facts, 
the indisputable and uncontroverted facts, show that were it not for 
the items of ‘‘ pensions’’ and ‘‘national homes’’ and bounties and 
back pay the balance would be largely against the Republican admin- 
istration. What a mockery upon justice and fair play! Ay, whata 
deception is being practiced upon the popular mind in the failure to 
openly and in a manly way attribute the excessive expenditure of 1886, 


1887, and 1888 over 1883, 1884, and 1885 to the true cause and in with- | 


holding all the facts from the people! 
If we compare, Mr. Speaker, the expenditures of the different branches 


indeed gratifying. 

Upon an examination we find that the actual expenditures of the 
Indian service for the last three fiscal years were $18,542,988.73, and 
for the three years immediately preceding $20,391,084.26—a difference 
of $1,848,095.53 in favor of the present Administration. 

The total expenses of the Navy Department during the fiscal years 
1886~-’88, inclusive, were $45,975,452.19, and during the fiscal years 
1883~’85, inclusive, were $48,597,117.28—a saving by this Adminis- 
tration of $2,621,665 09. 

The sum of $111,407,614.70 covered all the expenditures of the War 
Department during the past three fiscal years, while those of 1883 


1884, 1885 amounted to $131,011,564.76—a difference in favor of the | 


first mentioned years of $19,603,950. 06. 


All other expenditures, Mr. Speaker, excepting for pensions, are 


classed under the head of civil and miscellaneous items, the total of 


which for the last three fiscal years, excluding the postal service, was 
$214,022, 860.74, and for the years 1883, 1884, and 1885, $222,551, 103.71, 


making a reduction of expenditures during the Democratic years of 


$8,528, 242.97 
To this amount there should also be added as not in any sense prop- 


erly chargeable as expenditures of this Administration, the following 
sums: 


Alabama claims and expenses of commission........ Joedeavtnmasicctes GR, ODO, 160. 40 
Refund of duties and payment of drawbacks upon exported arti- 
cles of American manufacture......... ' wees 2,536, 467.7 


Purchase of Louisville and Portland Canal 
New Orleans Exposition.. 


5, 308,! 


Adding this sum to $33, 496,209.45, and deducting $2,500, 419.11 paid | 


~~ >* 
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| addressed the 


of the public service during the same period the results attained will be | that the expenditures under the Democratic administrat 


| state that. 
| discharge 
| the employ of the Government at the time when the p 





as pensions to the survivors of the Mexican War and their widows, and been an increase of three hundred and fifty « 
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rT} t . rit ’ \ ( ~ é I sé com- 
mission ° was upon judgmen ‘ S87 der 
vards by the ¢ rt of Commissi ‘ \ ( estab 
hed by the act of June 5, 1882. 
udgments of the first class were paid in 1876 and 1877 es 
lymen® were rendered by a commission upye inted by Pr ent 
Arthur, and 1 before the present Adh istration came into 
power! 
Che expe e of $2,536,467.74 d of duties and payment 
0 iwi <s upon exported articles of American manufacture should 
] « eld asa proper « iTy against the three ist fiscal years, oe- 
cause it was made in purs ce of laws enacted long before the present 
Ad nistration cal into power, and is of such a « racter as can 
t possibly be w n ‘ tr f the execut branch of the Gov- 
ernment [t consists of payments dus s drav s upon exports, 
chiefly of tin and sugar, and it may increase or diminish accordingly 
as such exports are greater or less The item, ** $587,000, purchase of 
Louisville and Portland Canal,’’ was an expenditure payment of 


bonds of the canal company, which matured in 1886, and which it was 
made the duty of the Government to discharge by the act of May 11, 


1874. 

Mr. PAYSON. What canal does the gentleman specify 

Mr. SAYERS. The Louisville and Portland by the act of May 
11, 1874, the Government assumed the payment of the company’s bonds 
some of which were paid in 1886 

The expenditure of $326,000 for the New Orlea ex positio for 
which an appropriation was made, I believe, by the Forty eigh Con- 
gress, also fell pon tl pres¢ \ nistration ad s paid in 
186. 

Mr. ROGERS. Let m ipt t tle ) n to mor 
fully explain what he meat DV the present Administration liguidat 

r the expenses of the New Orle ex position 

Mr. SAYERS I mean that when the present Admit trat n tesk 
charge of the publie aflairs it 1 in existence a law making an 
propriation in aid of the New Orleans exposition, and that $326,000 « 
t was still in the Treasury, and it became the dut f the Depart 
to apply this sum in pursuance of the law enacted d r Preside 
Arthur’s administration 

Thus stands the account, Mr. Speaker, tween the twoad nistra- 
tions—Republican and Democratic ind it for the country to decide 
which has heen th most econo il n expend! ure 

Mr. PAYSON. Will it interrupt the gentleman if Iask him a ques 
tion? 

Mr. SAYERS. Not at all. 

Mr. PAYSON I understand m eague [ Mr. CAN when he 


House on the 19th of September to say 


and to chiar 
on were it ex 
cess of those Oi 
charge the 


sSwer©rlng. 


the last 
yentleman 


Republican administration, and this general 
now having the attention of the 
| desire to inquire of him whether he wants the House and 
the country to understand that the Democratic party has be 
economical in the management of the 


il- 


House was 
en more 
ernment than 


allairs of tne (« 


its predecessor, and I would like to know if he ds re to be understood 
as saying that the figures he gives show that in the performance of its 
| administrative duties a less amount of money has been expended und: 


this Administration than under the last one 
Mr. SAYERS. I do. 
Mr. PAYSON. And that there have been no new « ers | 


of salaries? 

Mr. SAYERS. So far as any new offices are cor d,I will not 
I will, however, say that in m 
of more than a corresponding nh naber of ( $who 


tration came into power and their places have t ! 
| This includes employés. 
Mr. SPRINGER. And every increase | been voted on the we 
| tlemen on the other side of the House 
Mr. SAYERS. I believe so. 
Mr. SPRINGER. And they hav ted that we i put them 
on, 
Mr. PAYSON. ‘There is buta udow of truth in th iggestion of 
my colleague 
Mr. SPRINGER. How large 
Mr. PAYSON. A shadow 
Mr. SPRINGER. There s not only the shadow int wt ce 
Mr. PAYSON. My colleague [Mr. CANNON i it there had 
i to the t 


A Sea A 





army we heard of four years ago. Does the gentleman concede 
il 
Mr. SAYERS. Ido notknowaboutthat. I will notadmit nordeny 
but I will state in answer that there have been more officials and 








employés dismissed and their places not filled in the service of the 
Treasury Department alone than is embraced in that list. 


Mr. PAYSON. I shall be glad to see a list ofthem. My colleague 


» stated that the increase of salary caused by the creation of the 
358 « ers aggregated $52,431.90 each year. Does the gentleman from 
‘I the accuracy of these figures? 


I will not. 


Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman deny the accuracy of these fig- 
Mr. SAYERS. Iwill neither admit nor deny their aceuracy for the 
reason that I have not investigatedit. The gentleman, however, does 


understand me to say that more than 358 officials and employé¢s have 
been dism d from the service of the Treasury Department alone 
since the 4th of March, 1885, and their places have not been filled. 
I believe that the exact number so dismissed from the service in the 
Treasury Department in Washington, and to whom no successors have 
been ap pointed, is 310. Iam informed that there have also been dis- 
missals from service in that Department of officials who do not reside 
in Washington and their places abolished. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if it should be claimed that the comparison for 
the past three years should be made with the fiscal years 1882, 1883, 
and 1884, then it will be found that the results, as I have before given 
them, will be substantially the same. 

The expenditures for pensions during the years 1882, 1883, and 1884 
amounted to $182,786,995.65, and the expenditures for the same pur- 
pose in 1886, 1887, and 1888, after deducting the payment to the Mex- 
ican war pensioners of $2,500,419.11, were $216, 222,055.48, which leaves 
a balance against the Republican years in the matter of pensions equal 
to $33,436,060.83. 


~ 


If to this we add $3,782,530.92, which is the increase of the Demo- 
cratic years over the Republican years for bounties and back pay to 
Union soldiers and for the support of soldiers’ homes, we here have a 
balance for pensions, back pay, and bounties to Union soldiers and sol- 
diers’ homes against the years 1882, 1883, and 1884 and in favor of the 
years 1886, 1887, and 1888, amounting to $37,218,591.75. 

The total expenditures for the past three fiscal years, excluding pen- 
sions, interest account, bond purchases, and the postal service, were 
$390,023,419.84; and the total expenditures for the fiscal years 1882, 
1883, and 1884, excluding pensions, interest account, bond purchases, 
and the postal service, were $399,913, 109.27, making a net decrease dur- 
ing the Democratic years of $9,889,689.43. To this should be added 
the following items, which are in no proper sense chargeable as ordi- 
nary expenditures, and which are net increases: 


Increased payments on account of bounties and back pay to Union 


soldiers and support of soldiers’ homes...............s0sseseseeeseseeees sennes $3, 782, 530. 92 

Increased payments on account of drawbacks and refands, much 
of which had come over from the Republican administration...... 10, 075, 723. 57 
Sinking funds for Pacific railroads... ...........sccrccccscccssecscctescccesceeses : 3, 568, 768. 17 
DDG GERI 600008 cevscecsccn cssncnbsbessesticccerisceceseneve Suteunnenes cssesseseree Dy 739, O00. OO 
Ta cata tallace a eee 23, 166, 022. 66 





This will give us $33,055,712. 09 as a total net decrease of expenditures 
during the past three years as compared with 1882, 1883, and 1884. 

It may be proper to say, Mr. Speaker, in reference to the item ‘‘sink- 
ing funds to the Pacific railroads,’’ that the service performed by these 
roads for carrying mails and transporting troops is paid from appropri- 
ations made for those branches of the service and appears in the state- 
ment of expenditures of the Post-Office and War Departments, and is 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the sinking funds created for 
those companies by the act of May 7, 1878. When drawn from the 
Treasury and invested, as required by the terms of the law, it necessarily 
appears a second time as an expenditure on the books of the Treasury 
Department, although not an actual expenditure, as the bonds pur- 
chased for the funds are in the custody of the Treasury Department 
and the amount has already been charged in the expenditures of the 
War and Post-Office Departments. 

| will now, sir, ask the attention of the House to a comparison of 
the annual expenditures of the Executive Departments for each of the 
last three years with the corresponding year four years previously. 

Excluding the interest account, the expenses of the postal service, 
and payments for pensions the increase in expenditures in 1886 over 
1882 was $15,092,825, and the decrease in expenditures was $20,895, 000, 
making a net decrease of $5,802,175 

Among the items of saving we find— 







— RE RE GR ce cncrennnterenateennnentatateedewrencndtneret cocnserugensenseboneumte $252, 000 
rhe internal-revenue Service .............cc.e-+++0+seererees sevececce senee sulhée 722, 000 
‘The expenses of collecting revenue from CUStOMS...0.....00.cccecereesecaces 110, 060 
Repayment to importers............+0 sccstesshavesess . . 233, 000 
The light-house establishment. — , = oa 311, 000 
The construction of public buildings....... 140, 000 
The Pay Department of the Army 230, 000 
The Commissary Department........ . 610, 000 
"Thre QuArPOrROGOOE DS TIOPATEMOIS oo. ccceccecscccesecesccccesccnccnesecocccneneveceseese 2, 510, 000 
Tive Grdiamed WORCWG 00.000 00000000 scccescocccnssnensbeastnpetovesuestocsiocsssvessssecbesene 93, 000 
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The Bureau of Yards and Docks................. as ee es $422 000 
on epsic en duidnemtip enna ouiaainneianaiinen 211, 000 
SIE HE GPU N TIEN cictnnssinnsvedinitdenencnsiind cncenestneseentiatenchnentinncedduienneenentioe 208, 000 
Bureau of Ordnance....... eneeghininaienes envnsccmnasitigheormanimnhigraivans 44,000 
Bureau of Construction and R¢ pair. 425, 000 
Bureau of Stear n Engineering ‘ 87, 000 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing......... 128, 000 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 

een een neery Depatins Jasienainmnpnestetinebscsanccnesypentnnsonenen i 
The public-lands service... : . , eveceoenscoonsees a ‘ 1,0 
Miscellaneous civil items, Interior Department................00.csseeeeees 
Indian Affair sid 3 





Contrasting the expenses of 1887 with 1883 upon the same basis, 
omitting the $5,739,000 paid for Alabama claims, we find the net re- 
duction of 1887 over 1883 to be $1,832,000 

In the comparison and among the decreased ex pendit 
over the latter year are— 


ures of the forme: 












Miscellaneous expenditures of the State Department. $295, 000 
I taille ncetichlateeaditaialestaealis tai tntitleatdnsiaen 202. 000 
Internal-revenue service sovoosne 1,712,000 
Building revenue steame casi eet 86, 000 
Marine-Hospital Service ..... aedas eibiereceepeedeneebesnees 66, 000 
Light-house establishment... 81, 000 
CORR BUrve7.. .....cccccccce-cocccece 115, 000 
Construction of public buildings.... = 660, 000 
Miscellaneous expenditures of the Tre asury Department................. 606, 000 
Salaries and contingent expenses of the War Department..............«.. 55. 000 
RA CIR ARNRRE SIORIUIROGD 5 cceeres vicvccstsnotecrccncassepseneccces an 553, 000 






4, 834, 000 
304, 000 


The Quartermaster’s Department... 
The Ordnance Department............. 


The Engineer's Department . * 172, 000 
I oars inusinnisigheitacenebeoosssocheseeinn oe 61, 000 
Miscellaneous expenditures of the War Department...................000006 137, 000 
Salaries and contingent expenses in— 
TaN FOOT POT ONIING a cssy38s 0060086 accccscnsdnssosassancewensvevesestoscapetwescess $22, 000 
The Marine Corps................0+++ 













The Bureau of Yardsand Docks.... 
The Bureau of Equipment and e 





Bareau Of Navigation.....c0eeccccccscesscesese +e 75, 000 
Bureau of Construction and Rep: sir. e 697, 000 
ea I. . cprenbsianebneneuerevaniostudiemesiions 451, 000 
Bureau of Provisions and Cloth ing...............c0....csssereesees iiundipescinn 184, 000 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery... 59, 000 
The public lands service......... 1, 723, 000 
Indian affairs................. 1, 168, 000 


26, 000 


The Post-Office Department.... bs 
Salaries and miscellaneous expenses of the Department of Justice... 
Expenses of the United States Couria..........cccccccoccsescess secese soceseses 
Unenmmerated ..........sseccsesecee sige semensien yamnpowens 





If we compare 1888 with 1884 upon the same basis, we have a net 
reduction of $2,821,500; and among the items of decrease appear: 










Salaries and contingent expenses of the Treasury Department......... $38, 000 
Internal-revenue SCTVICE.. ......0-.+-sc00esersesecenees pebnceneibithinae demessttibantians en, 1, 343, 000 
NURI IUIG TERI sais pievisnasccene-becasinumaneecneenpes orenepnercesttntsecevenats eotens ececerecsccs B,D, WOO 
Repayments to importers.. 563, 000 
Drawbacks .. erences 310, 600 
Coast and Geodetic Surv ey.. (Aisa tntisirmimmnaguinn wemaeonemenneN Cun 152, 000 
Salaries and contingent expenses of the War Department........... .... 228, (Xx 
Buildings and grounds in Washington...............ccus:0+ ++ = 241, 000 


2,591, 000 
136, 000 
242, 000 


Quartermaster’s Department ........ dia 
Medical Department .... 
Ordnance Department.. 







Engineer Department... . : 439, 000 
ST oii teh terceeniiic dient beentneenpinenadinninedtyenin vermieminicnenemnnansese 54, 000 
Navy Department: 
Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. ............cseeewssesseeeereeeers on 209, 000 
Bureau of Navigation 22, 000 
Bureau of Ordnance.. lie 40, 000 
Bureau of Construc tion and Repair eveseees memenveneves 401, 000 
Bureau of Steam-Engineering ......... 392, 000 
UE sn ackdcetencesctietecscmncescecccenccencesscescosen seoces cucncoautenss wiiniubeens 1, 058, 0 
Interior Department: 
Public lands service 1, 354, 0 
Indian A ffairs......... 250, 01K 
Unenumerated ..... 40, i 


We also observe, Mr. Speaker, a marked decrease in the rate of e 
penditure per capita, the average rate per capita of expenditures for t] 
Republican years being $4.72, and for the Democratic years $4.36. 

Probably, Mr. Speaker, the best evidence of the superior economy 
the present Administration is to be found in acomparison of the |! 
ances of unexpended appropriations at the end of each fiseal year, whi: 
were as follows: 
$38, 099, 915 

27, O91, 98¢ 
28, 774, 482 


Balances for the fiscal years 1886, 1887, amd 18S8.......00.....cccree seeeeneee 
Balances for the fiscal years 1885, 18+4, and 1885... 
Balances for the fiscal years 1852, 1883, and 1884 

Thus we see that there was covered into the Treasury and carried 
the surplus fund $11,007,928.69 more in 1886, 1887, and 1688, than 
1883, 1884, and 1885; and $9,325,432.86 more than in 1882, 1833, a 
1884. Such, sir, is the record of the two administrations as it is ma 
from the facts and figures taken from the books of the Treasury 
partment. This record can not be successfully impeached, and | 
most eloquent and convincing testimony to the honesty, economy 
prudence of Democratic management. 

As to its efficiency, permit me, Mr. Speaker, to call the attentio1 
the House to the operations of some of the Departme nts during the | 
three vears. It would not be possible for me to review the wo 
every Department and of its various od offices, and divis 
within the compass of a single speech. I shall content myself wi 


reference to such only as I have had the time and opportunity to c: 
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Undaunted by the « I ra things w Ww 
me iS up a relor . 
Chaos 1 ed vie itoo r, extravagal to ¢ 
to energy, careiessness to wat ness 
lo illustrate the good results which immediately follow 
Speaker, I invite the attention of the House to those kinds of exp 
ture which are not controlled by statute, but which are greater ¢ 
, , . . ? , > r 1 
accordingly as the administration 1S prudent, honest, and econor 
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tures. The following statement 


Cal A ALi per itur a i ; 
1883 Republican 859 jf 
1884 Republican. { 7 
1885 2d ...| Republican. j 42 65 
1586 oi Democratic..... $380, 125.19 4 i 
TUE acossubincueucsubneiion Democratic. aU, 310 78 ( 
| 
Here, sir, is presented, in its most striking form, the difference be- | 
a ; ; ung i 
tween Republican and Democratic administrations. It will be observed 
that during the Republican years the ordinary expenditures were not | 
only much larger, but also that deficiencies constantly accrued; while, | 
on the other hand, in the Democratic years there were surplus balances 


notwithstanding a dearease of expenditures. 
said that the administration of 1886 and 1887 was less energetic and 


efficient than that of 1883, 1884, 








ment during those years utterly refutessuch a proposition. Why, then, | ne soon Se 
this difference in the expenditures? There is but one answer. t need | |” — an 
not be stated. very candid mind will accept it as true—indisputably _— — 
true. ' ‘ 
ut the vicious modein which the Department was conducted dur- eS ae 
ing the Republican administration can be better illustrated by a table | oa 
showing the overpayments made while it was in power as compared | ~ ae 
with later years. We find that there was overpaid, in the various | # 
branches of the service, in = - ch — : 
} wheth good OL Lu 
nein oon | peopl and aré st se 
ro 9-3' 964.54 | tions in life. A briet 
1884. 189,758.37 | been conducted since t 
MIs schnelidhetlpatitaiiehscdiactaiilhiiaiipipaininiipsindatibenitamanti 218, 441.53 | teresting. but it w 
— co cere scvccccrececccosotescoceces a on a crease in the characte 
\ l¢ . DHeeyT prac 
While it would scarcely be expected that there should have been no | , at orl ; a 
overpayments, considering the nature of the service, yet the careless- | i : { 1 
ness exhibited during the years 1883, 1884, and 1885 was eviden ( ted 
gross as to become criminal, and could not have possibly occurred under | th rough« ‘ ( 
an honest, wise, and economical management. whenever ia 
But, Mr. Speaker, let us see how the new Secretary dealt with the | h other lands 
Navy proper? It must be admitted that his administration of the De- ormer is ma 
partment has been all that could be desired. But he was not cont: " 1 th uppro 
with this reform, great and valuable as it was, and he proceeded with- | eentis =: endl 
out delay to the rebuilding of the Navy. He found four monitors, whose | jtse]f—; ‘. id t 
construction had been in an uncompleted state for several years, and 3 the receipt 
one dispatch-boat and three cruisers, which were under contract. I | 3 j 
shall not detain the House to speak as to these latter four vessels. It ‘ ippr { 
will be unnecessary to recall their unpleasant history. ( 
Congress immediately responded to the Secretary's suggestions t 
the necessity of replacing the old, worn-out, and almost useless vi 
which constituted our Navy with ships equal in armament, c - i 
tion, and speed to the best war-ships afloat. 
The manufacturing industries of the country were induced t 
pete for their building, and though four years have not yet elapsed 
since the present Administration came into power, the enterprise, in- 
dustry, and ability of the Secretary has already accomplished the work é a 
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Contrasting the year ending June 30, 1885—the last Republican year— | 
; 
we find 


with the year ending June 30, 1886—the first Democratic year 
that in the latter year there was a decrease over the former year, in con- 
tingent expenditures, of $91,094.25, notwithstanding the year 1886 was 
charged with the expense of an additional building, as directed by the 
act of March 3, 1885; of foreign postage, and of free penalty envelopes. 
These three items of expenditure, as I have said, were not imposed 
upon the year 1885, and, in the aggregate, they amounted to $7,074.99. 

Deducting, therefore, this amount from the entire contingent ex- 
penditure of 1886, we have a clear gain of $34,361 in the first year of 
the Democratic administration over the last year of the Republican 
administration in the management of the contingent fand—the contin- 
gent expenditure of 1885 being $118,381.25, 


Notwithstanding this diminution in 1886 over 1885, the Department | 
buildings were much improved in every respect and better fitted for | 


occupancy. 

In the year 1887 there was a further reduction in this character of 
expenditures of about $2,500, and in the year 1888 the same economy 
was maintained 

So you see, sir, that in this matter alone there was saved to the Gov- 
ernment fully one-third of the amount expended under the Repu)li- 
can administration, and that, too, without the slightest detriment to 
the public service. But that the difference between the two adminis- 
trations in the manner of handling the public fands entrusted them 


by Congress may be the better observed let me call the attention of the | 


House, Mr. Speaker, to an item in the contingent expenditures—that 
for the publication of the Postal Guide. Every member is familiar 
with the publication. In the year 1875 this book was purchased by 
the Department ata cost of $19,703.67, and the price annually increased 
until it reached, in 1883, $53,016.88. Congress thentook notice of the 
extravagance, not to use any harsher phrase, that was being perpe- 
trated, and in the following year, 1884, the cost was reduced to $30,- 
579.73, and in 1885, the last Republican year, to $26,834.19. 

In 1886, mark the difference, only $13,708.60 was expended for the 
purpose, and for this sum a much larger number of copies were pro- 
cured and issued than in any previous year, exceeding the number in 
the year 1883, when the highest price was paid, by 2,700 annuals and 
by 82,772 monthly issues. 

Regarding the postal service itself it will probably be necessary to 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, that a contrast between the expenditures of the 
two administrations, to be a just one, should take into the account not 
only the exact amounts expended by each, but also the rapid growth 
of our population and the extent of territory which is covered by our 
mail facilities, and the points, almost without number, to which they 
reich. There is an annual increase from 2,000 to 3,000 post-offices, 
necessitating the continual and oftentimes rapid enlargement of the 
bulk and volume of the mails, which, while they may add somewhat 
to the revenue, yet in a country sparsely settled like ours in many lo- 
calities disproportionately enhance the cost. 

I shall now invite the attention of the House to the reduction which 
the present Administration has made in the cost of the service to the 
general Treasury. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1885, Mr. Speaker, there was a cash de- 
ficiency of about $7,000,000, and it was estimated that the deficiency for 
the year ending June 30, 1886, would be at least $9,000,000, provided 
that the same ratio of expense and increase was maintained as in former 
years. To make this future deficiency the much more certain it was 
taken into account that, on the lstof July, 1885, the beginning of the first 
Democratic year, the postage upon newspapers would be reduced from 
2 cents per pound tol cent, and the unit of weight of letter postage 
increased from one-half an ounce to one ounce. This reduction ot 
the newspaper and letter postage, it was apprehended, would reduce 
the revenue to the extent of not less than $2,000,000, and thus neces- 
sitate an increase of the demand upon the general Treasury to sup- 
ply a deficiency of at least $9,000,000in the year ending June 30, 1886, 
the first year of the present Administration. The cost of the service 
for this year was estimated by the last Republican Postmaster-General 
at $56,099, 169.50; the appropriations by Congress were $54, 183, 642.14, 
but the expenditures were limited to less than $51,000,000. 

The result, however, was far different from what had been predicted. 
Instead ofa deficiency at the close of the fiscal year 1886 of $9,000,000, 
there was a reduction of the deficiency of 1885 by more than $100,000, 
and during the second year of Democratic administration the deficiency 
fell from nearly $7,000,000 in 1885 to $4,000,000 in 1887, and in the 
third year, that is, in the fiscal year 1888, it fell much lower, a small 
fraction over $2,000,000. 

It may, however, be claimed that this great and rapid reduction 
should be attributed to a corresponding increase of receipts. Butsuch 
was not the case. True it is that the receipts were increased to an ex- 
tent, but not so much as to cause such a reduction and in so short a 
time. Other forces, Mr. Speaker, were operating. Economy, honesty, 
and efficiency were at work, and good results followed, as always will 
follow when these great principles of action have full and fair play, 
unhindered by extravagance, fraud, and incompetency. 

The rate of expenditure had been diminished, as I shall endeavor to 
show. 
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| ture was established. 
| Offices or of routes, 


The table which I now submit for the consideration of the House, 
prepared from official data accessible to any one who may desire to in- 
vestigate for himself, indicates an average annual increase of expend- 
iture during the last six years of Republican administration, of 6.8 per 
cent. : 

Increase over pre- 
Total on ac- vious year. 
count of 
year’s serv- 


ice. Per 
Amount. 


Year ended June 30 


cent 
$36, 414,429.03 $3, 030,301.53 | 9.0 
39, 722, 783. 06 3, 308, 354, 03 9.0 
40, 441. 192. 06 718,409.00} 1.8 
43, 559, 749, 22 3, 118,557.16 | 77 
47, 074, 580.14 3, 514, 830. 92 | 8.0 
49, 538, 302. 09 2, 463, 721.95 | 5.2 


~ 


But, sir, how was it in 1886, 1887, and in 1588, the first, second, and 
third years of Democratic control? 

The expenditures for 1885 were $49,538,302.09. As I have before 
stated, it had been predicted by the Republican Postmaster-General 
that for this year there would be a deficiency of at least $9,000,000 
should the same ratio of expense and increase be maintained as in former 
years. The prophecy would have been fullfilled if the same causes had 
existed, and the expenditures for 1886 would have been more than 
$52,900,000, instead of falling, as they did, to $50,839,346, which was 
over $2,000,000 less than the average annual increase for the last six 
years of Republican management. 

A change had taken place—vastly for the better. Hitherto the ratio 
of the increase of cost had been above the ratio of the increase of re- 
ceipts as the result of Republican methods of administration. For the 
years 1886, 1887, and 1888, and we may safely assert for 1889 also, the rul 
was to be different, and the ratio of the increase of receipts was to rapid] 
approach the ratio of the increase of cost instead of lagging far behind. 

But, sir, let us see how this new relation of revenue and expendi- 

There was no reduction either in the number of 
On the contrary, they were increased and have 
been constantly increasing during the present Administration. 

The cost of the star service had regularly increased every year, ex- 
cept one, previous to the Democratic Administration, but through the 
wise and efficient methods of the Democratic Postimaster-General they 
were during the year ending June 30, 1886, decreased $562,437.67, 
and a still further reduction was made in the fiscal year of 1887. 

The following table shows the condition of this service for the years 
stated: 

















Miles trav- | ; Rate per 

| eled. Annual cost. et 
ee ‘ ee = oe eeeenamae ; 
Average for years 1879-1885.. é 77, 705, 236 | $5, 925, 537.00 7.67 
BOE TIO caccee eset catcscsns sen resesoetievesccccsb since 84, 259, 284 | 5, 119,641.30 6.05 
NOE scteny wiatinssnnins eressacbeevavescecunoneden *6, 554, 048 + 8U5, 887.70 $1.62 


* Miles gained. t+ Saved. Tt Decrease. 

The contrast herein presented, Mr. Speaker, is striking, and the Demo 
cratic showing as to service in the second year of its existence does not 
suffer. Thenumber of miles traveled in the Democratic year 1887 ex 
ceeds those of an average of seven Republican years by 6,554,048, with 
a diminution in cost of $805,887.70, and at a decrease of 1.62 per cent 

Now, sir, let us compare the cost of steam-boat service as between th: 
two administrations. On the 30th of June, 1886, the end of the first 
Democratic year, the cost of this service was $446,419 as compared wit! 
$594,849 in 1885, thus saving to the Government in this branch of the 
service in the first year of the present Administration $148, 430, or abo: 
25 per cent. 

In the year 1887 there was an additional reduction of $70,000. 
like reform and retrenchment, Mr. Speaker, was effected in the mail 
messenger service, whose annual rate of cost was on the Ist day 0! 
July, 1885, $879,217. On the Ist day of July, 1886, it was $831,2-° 
thus saving to the Government in one year $47,994 in this class of ex 
penditures, though twenty-two new routes had been created during th 
same time, with an increase in the total mileage length of them ail. 

In 1887 there was a further increase of one hundred and sixty-thre 
routes, and an additional decrease of $5,311.39 in their annual mai 
tenance. 

So, too, sir, with the postal-car service. Upon examination it wa 
found that favoritism had been practiced, and an illegal and unauthor- 
ized expenditure had been made to certain favored railroad com panics 
for postal-car service during Republican adminitrations, and amount: 
ing to, June 30, 1885, $979,959.67. This involved an annual charg: 
to the Government of $80,161.73. 

A Democratic Postmaster-General unceremoniously put an end to this 
gross exhibition of extravagance, favoritism, and fraud, and the ex- 
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penditure was discontinued, The land-grant railroads were also com 
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pelled to comply with the provisions of the law in respect to the trans 
atio 1 of the mails, and in this matter an annual expense OF >i ~ 
176.0 was saved; and in addition thereto these roads were comps 
ind to the Government the sum of $69,647.91 which they h 
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{mount of penditu for sup) ¢ furnished for use of the Post-Of Depa 
- i sa - ~ - - 
under mnt e made since March 4, 1885, the date of «¢ pinen f 
vies alt prices in the contracts in force March 4, 1885, and ) 
Articies, 
Adhesive postage-stamps.. Ju 
Postal cards eccncccese 
Registered package, tag, and official envelopes.. , 
Mail-bags aud m il-bag catchers...... . iinndepnenndti ' santas ae ‘ Apr 
W rapping-paper eusavectons spnsncescsonese Ju 
Wrapping-paper for facing slips......... 
Twine ~ebanle ‘ one ‘ a susseudatedtuvesentsuexeusdousbdeciens 
Marking and rating stamps......... / 
Letter-balances, test-weights, and scales 
Stationery for postal service oo 
Stationery for Departiment.....cccccccccccsececsecesnccrereseranenseeseece ternesaeenens 
Total ..... ease sasdavquennedl esecevececees essouccesencsceves Jceteinaamaiil 


This table will beara close analysis and well illustrates the very 
diverse methods of the two adminstrations in the making of such con- 
tracts. ltis nota wonder, sir, that our postal system cost so much under 
Kepublican rule. The Government was almost without protection dur- 
ing those days. In the contracts of the first year of the present man- 
avement there was a saving, as to the supplies mentioned, of $174,- 


9») 51 


As to supplies furnished postmasters, I beg to lay before the House 
the following extract from the report of the Postmaster-General for 
1886: 


This division of the Department underwent an investigation in April and 
May, I885, the results of which were laid before you in the report of last year 
exhibiting many serious irregularities and arousing the suspicion of peculation 
The changes in its methods which were then and since made have been advan- 
tayeous to the service, and corroborated by results of the inferences of that in- 
vestigation, Notwithstanding an addition, required by the growth of the serv- 
ice, of over 35,000 record books, over 55,000 facing-slips, over 3,500 reams of wrap- 
ping paper, and of 11,100 pounds of ink, and 5,475 ink-pads in the purchasesand 
issues of the year, the total expenditures under the five items of appropriation 
in the postal-service act—for paper, twine, balances. and scales, stamps, and ink, 
and stationery, wnich embraces all the charges of the division except printing 
at the Government Printing ()flice, amounted to but $153,465 during the last fis- 
cal year, as against $189,097.40 in the previous year, or a saving in expenditure 
of nearly 19 per cent., while there was almost an equal percentage of increase 
in the quantities of goods supplied. 

In the comparison of the quantities of twine issued during the two past years 
the value of the change in methods is very manifest. It was discovered by the 
investigation mentioned that the twine which had been accepted was deficient 
in yardage to the pound, but the extent of loss inflicted on the Government was 
only to be conjectured, It transpires that owing to the care taken tosecure the 
stipulated urticle during the past year, the amount required for use was many 
thousand pounds less than the quantity paid for the year before, notwithstand- 
ing the increased necessities of the service; and the division superintendent es- 
timates the actual saving accomplished at 140,000 pounds, which would have 
cost $11,600, 

There remains a balance of these appropriations unexpended of nearly 32 per 
ceut,, and the experience of the year will justify some reduction in the appro- 
priations for these articles of supply even beyond the reductions already made 
in those for the current year. 





Comment upon the methods which were affirmatively adopted or 
permitted without objection by the Republican administration of this 
great department is unnecessary. The facts which I have presented 
are prominent illustrations of the manifold evils which characterized 
its management, and are in striking contrast with the reforms, not 
only in the kind of service but also in its reduced cost to the people, 
as accomplished under Democratic control. 

The increase in the number of post-offices and routes has been great; 
but it is most gratifying to know that the receipts and expenditures 
are rapidly reaching the same figures, and that the postal service is 
hastening to a self-sustaining basis, when it will no longer be to any 
extent a charge upon the public Treasury. 

An inspection of the records of the Department will show: 


Post-offices 


June 30, 1885 ~ ‘ mudbdsedeousnesoes 51,25 
aa eee Sddocgveeseeconeves 0 E 7 376 
TEE ran nanan aed area eee ene os 7,3 
June 30, 1885 1,8 
June 30, L888 ie T 9 


Length of routes 
Juve 30, 1885 


spenwaet miles 65, 251 

I I icin cin ctcinclietd . do 320, 379 
Net increase from June 30, 1885 to June 30, 1888 

Post-ofiices ‘ ‘ . 6, 124 

Routes detdinn se00 3, 037 

Length of routes miles BS, 128 
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And it i ora lly true that corporate power and wealth should be rig- 
idly restrained trom their acquisition. As to the entire truth of these 
cammadiie there can not be two opinions. 

As our population increases the land question becomes more serious 
and important. In former days, when the public domain of the United 
States amounted to 1,819,859,987, all acquired previous to the lat 
civil war except Alaska, which consists of 369,529,600 acres, no dan- 
ger was apprehended as to the speedy absorption of our land; but to- 
day the problem is to so provide that comfortable homes may be within 
the easy reach of the wage-workers of our people. 

The Administration of Mr. Cleveland fully appreciated the gravity 
of the situation in this respect, and it has been a prime policy since its 
advent to power to restore to the public domain so much as could be 
of the very large amount which had been lost through reckless, im- 
provident, and corrupt legislation while the Republican party had 
possession of the Government, or which had been fraudulently and il- 
legally gotten possession of by individuals, syndicates, and corpora- 
tions. 

The General Land Office has therefore been exceedingly active dur- 
ing the past three years in co-operating with and in furthering the 
views and wishes of the Democratic majority in the House; to evidence 
which, Mr. Speaker, I submit the following: 


DEPARTMEST OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1888, 


Statement showing the quantity of land actually restored to the public domain, and of 





land recommended for recovery by the action of the General Land Office and Secre- 
tary of the Interior, from March 4, 1385, to Jun2 30, 1888: 
sith Total acreage 
Acreage. restored, 
LANDS ACTUALLY RESTORED TO THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN. 
| Acres. Acres. 
in granted railroad limits restored........... | 2,108, 417.33 | 
rfeiture of railroad grants under acts of Con- | { 
TOMB. . cccccessvecocseeysencsepesee o6seen escwcecdsoosconepeuseuness .-| 11,148, 067.00 | 
Railroad ‘inde mnity lands restored.............0++« | 21,323, 600. 00 | 
Private land claims—withdrawn lands restored. 759, 553. 85 
Entries under pre-emption, homestead, timber 
culture, desert, mineral, and timber land laws | 





canceled in regular course of examination and | 
proceedings in General Land Office for aban- | | 
donment, illegality, and other causes............... 29, 729, 761. 48 
Invalid State se lections (internal improvements 
GUE DOPINDD cnsccctensncentntenncemvntenidtieintinediite 984,310. 85 | 
| 
Total actually restored to the public do- | 


main and opened toentry and settlement |. 66 ,043, 710. 51 


RECOVERY OF LANDS RECOMMENDED, 


Lands within railroad grants recommended for 
recovery 

Recovery of land recommended and pend- 
ing for review of Secretary. ..........---c00+++--++ 

Recovery of land recommended and pend-- 
ing on appeal before the Secretary ............ 1, 500, 000. 00 

e 1its recommended for the recovery of land.. 818, 687.18 

Railroad forfeitures under bills now before 


12, 300. 00 








Ce nctiteiewsccqdtinititaanarnnal *54, 323, 996. 00 
Private land claims: 
Recommendations to Congress to reject 
claims heretofore favorably reported......... 4, 732, 480.15 
Resurveys ordered reducing area of claims... 629, 500. 00 
Suits recommended to vaeate patents........... 635, 255. 00 
Lands forfeited in Oregon and recommended | 
for recovery under grante for military wagon- 
OREN cceniciniabianentnennecanecenigtiats cnindaameaniemicctinammpeninn .| 2,368, 320.00 
Total recommended for PeCOVETY n---.ascece-|-seeemerseeerrseneesss-| 65, 020,533. 33 
Grand total actually restored to the pub- | 
lic domain and recommended for re- | 
COWS <ereennereendijainagmalinenpamenlaiannnmemnmimepennneies | 131, 064, 248. 84 





" ®Under the bill which recently passed the Senate the quantity of land for- 
feited will equal 5,627,436 acres, but the aggregate quantity forfeited under the 
bills of the two Houses, if adopted, will equal 54,323,996 acres as above. 

The above statement has been compiled from the official records of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 





S. M. STOCKSLAGER, Commissioner. 

Sir, the most unfriendly political partisan can not but admit the un- 
wonted activity and the great success of the General Land Office, dur- 
ing the past three years, in the effort to recover for the people the lands 
of which they had been wrongfully deprived. Ina word, it has left 
undone nothing which could have been done, and it has done nothing 
which ought not to have been done. Its work is its own highest and 
best eulogy, and the past history of the office can show no record atall 
approaching that of the present administration in its zeal for the pub- 
lic welfare and in its untiring energy to restore to the people the splen- 
did heritage left them by our fathers. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

It is possible, Mr. Speaker, that there are but few members of Con- 
gress entirely familiar with the operations of the Department, its oner- 
ous and diversified responsibilities, the innumerable demands that are 
constantly made upon it from every quarter, and the immense amount 
of business that daily claims its attention. The building assigned it 
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is the least extensive and imposing of all the departmental structures, 

and the ordinary passer-by would scarcely believe that within its walls 5 
forces are at work, opinions are prepared, and orders are made which 
through our methods of judicial procedure oftentimes reach to the 


uttermost nooks a1 

But, sir, it is of the work of this Depart 
and 1887, and inclusive, that I desire to speak. Not counting t] 
penses of the courts, the expenditures were as follows 


1d corners of this vast country 


ment during th 


hemo 


1882 EE TE 1 ROOD cotuhintantensiicomstenien S188 
LSSS 0: cecee 


Seliicissentcaiintiieinaiaiiac a 





~ veoh: rae 


Being a net decrease in the expenditures of 1886, 1887, and 
compared with those of 482 ?, 1883, and 1884, of $37,628.& 
The total number of oflic als, includin ’ 
was: 


a o . os wei . 58 


De ibiuccensatee cesccevocccoscccescsscees eves avn : os 4 


1885., 





. $3, 192, 398. 67 
, 465. 45 


, 566, 05 





561. 124 


3, 217, 672. 58 





>, SLO, 188. 03 


This shows an excess in such expenditures during the 5 years 1886, 
1887, and 1888 over 1882, 1883, and 1884 of $277,559.82 add Gabee ting 
therefrom $37,628.82 we have $239,931 as the net increase of the Demo- 
cratic over the Republican administration in the matter of expendi- 
tures during the years stated 

The principal objects for which expenditures in the courts are in 
curred are the pay of marshals, jurors, witnesses, prisoners, bailiiis, 
attorneys, assistant attorneys, clerks, commissioners, and rents. 

It will, therefore, readily be seen that such expenditures, where 
equal economy and honesty prevail, must necessarily depend, to a very 
great extent, upon the amount and character of business transacted. 

Let us now, Mr. Speaker, briefly review the work of the courts dur- 
ing the years 1882-1887, inclusive, taking into account only such cases 
as those to which the Government was a party, and also those to which 
it was not a party, but which it was its duty to defend, and which it did 
defend. 

After athorough and most careful investigation, the following tables 

ave been prepared and are believed to be entirely correct 


Number of civil causes to which the Government was a party. 


Terminated. Pending. 


Year ending June 30 





1, 978 | 2,494 
1,597 | 44 
1, 548 6,1 
] 658 2.14 
1,379 2, 82 
1,777 3, 054 


Number of criminal causes to which the Government was a party. 


| 
Year ending June 30— | Terminated. Pending 





6, 358 | 
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Number of civil suits to which the United States was not a party, but whi 
it was its “— to defend and which it did defend. 





Year ending June 30— ‘Commenced. Pending. Terminat: 


| } 
1882.......ccecrecesvesveesnonenece eoneensevencossens ssssseseves 10,530 | 23,271 7 
1883... aa 12,124} 27,791 | 5 
he 30, 372 | 
a 11, 967 29, 308 | : 
wd 12,326} 31,455 | ] 
10,769 | 29, 479 | 9 


1884... 








In the tables which I have read, Mr. Speaker, the suits pending: 
terminated in the Court of Claims have not been included, nor ha‘ 
been able to include the work of the courts for the year ending Ju 

30, 1888, because all of the returns from these courts for that 5 yea 
It is sufficient to say, b 
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The President does not need in any way to bring them into his pres- | 
ence to consult with them, although of course he may do so, and might 
do so in the case of the Commissioner of Agriculture. He does so in 
the case of the heads of the Executive Departments, but he does not 
do it primarily, as 1 take it, for the purpose of consulting them about 
the particular things which concern their Departments, except as it | 
may relate to appointments to office or something of that kind; but he 
brings them together around his Cabinet table as a body of councilors, 
all to discuss the duties and affairs of each, and to advise and be ad- 
vised with concerning the entire round of executive affairs, and as to 
that which, being within the purview of executive duty, concérns the 
public interest. 

Therefore, in determining what addition shall be made to that board 
we are to consider not alone the particular things which periain to the 
immediate jurisdiction of the official whom we thus provide with a 
place at the President’s Cabinet table, but we are to consider it with 
relation to the interests of the entire country. I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is more to the interests of this entire country in every 
material way that the President shall consult with the head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture than it is that he shall consult with the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Attorney-General. or 
any other one of the heads of the Departments with whom now the 
law practically imposes upon him the duty of consulting. 

The Department of Agriculture was created in 1862, with limited 
powers and jurisdiction. It has grown very much since that time, and 
yet it has never had its proper place in the public estimation. This 
has been the result partly of imperfect administration, but largely on 
account of the fact that it has lacked the full dignity of a department. 
It has suffered also on account of the ridicule which certain influences 
in official places have voided upon it as the representative of agricult- 
ural interests, in which the distribution of seeds has been alluded toas 
its principal function, which has been associated with the promotion 
of the personal interests of Senators and Members of the House. 

But notwithstanding all these adverse circumstances and influences 
the Department has constantly grown in influence, in effectiveness, 
and in scope by means of increased appropriations, with the addition 
of new functions, and has constantly widened its horizon. 

Mr. GEORGE. And it has grown in public favor. 

Mr. PLUMB. As the gentleman from Mississippi well remarks, it 
has grown in public favor as well, and it has taken hold upon the 
good-will, the confidence, and the judgment of increasingly large por- 
tions of the American people, who see in its operations, present and 
future, the prospect of great good to that industry in which they are 
primarily interested, and which so much concerns the well-being of all 
the people. 

Nearly or quite one-half the people of the United States are engaged 
in farming ‘This important interest has not heretofore been the sub- 
ject of any considerable legislation in its favor. 1t has seemed to most 
of those charged with the duty of legislation that agriculture should 
be satisfied with indirect benefits. It has been assumed that the farmers 
could take care of themselves, and that they would not only work out 
their own salvation but take good care that the supply of needtul ayri- 
cultural products should not fail. We discuss at greatlength and leg- 
islate in direct behalf of manufacturers and their employés. They are 
represented by powerful organizations, which can bring to bear influ. 
ences which, standing as they are made, to do for public opinion, con- 
strain legislation, The farmers can not so promptly or thoroughly or- 
ganize, and their influence is less felt. We have legislated for the 
benetit of wage-workers proper, in response to every demand—wisely 
and properly, I think—but the time has come when we should take 
into serious account the interests of the farming classes. They have not 
and will not bring upon us the pressure we have had from other sources. 
‘They are too widely scattered and their interests are too widely diver- 
gent to enable them to organize with facility. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] says, sotto voce, ‘‘ grang- 
ers.’’? Yes, there have been grangers, and there are grangers, and there 
will be moreof them. This and similar organizations exist and are use- 
ful, but their influence can not be so directly brought to bear as can 
that of persons who live closer together, within easy reach of each 
other and nearer to the capital. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator will excuse me a moment, I meant 
nothing by that suggestion except that there were organizations among 
the farmers, and very properly so. 

Mr. PLUMB, I understand that. I did not understand the Sena- 
tor’s remark to be at all contemptuous. 

Mr. PLATT. Not at all. 

Mr. PLUMB. On the contrary, I understood him simply to men- 
tion the existence of farmers’ organizations as a fact.’ While these or- 
ganizations have been useful, yet they have not contributed as power- 
fully as they ought to have done to the formation of public opinion, and 
they have not as promptly or as effectively influenced legislation as 
other organizations representing other and smaller interests have done. 

That the idea which is embodied in the proposition of the pending 
bill is not out of keeping and is supported by good authority is admir- 
ably sustained by the following quotation from the eighth annual ad- 
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dress of President Washington, in which he expresses what is the truth 
to-day as much as it was when the sentiment was uttered: 

It will not be doubted that, with reference cither to individual or national 
welfare, agriculture is of primary importance. In proportion as nations ad- 
vance in population and other circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes 
more apparent and renders the cultivation of the soil more and more an object 
of public patronage. 

I do not think we have made mistakes in legislating for other inter- 
ests except, perhaps, relatively; but we have done that for other or- 
ganizations and interests which so tar we have practically omitted to 
do in the interest of that class of people, as large as all other classes put 
together, the farmers of the United States. 

There is no usetul calling which stands upon a more precarious 
foundation in the sharp competitions of the world than that of the ag- 
riculturist. That which he produces from the soil is heavier and more 
bulky in proportion to its value than any other subject of transporta- 
tion. Necessarily, therefore, the transportation and other charge which 
must be paid upon it, if it is to find market at adistance, will absorba 
large proportion of its value in that market. Even a small addition 
to charges for transportation, commission, insurance, and soon will 
prove to him the difference between profit and loss. 

Mr. GEORGE. And from trusts and combinations, 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Mississippi suggests also the bur- 
den from trusts and combinations. These constitute additional bur- 
dens, no doubt, and there is this further to be said: The farmer is lo- 
cated more permanently at the place where he performs his labor than 
those of any other class of people, and must take what comes to him, 
and can not go from that base of his hither and yon and everywhere 
seeking and finding employment and adjusting himself to new condi- 
tions. Heis compelled to accept more that is unfavorable as inevita- 
ble. He must often sell whether the market is favorable or untavor- 
able. He can not charge bad debts off on somebody else. His indi- 
vidual shipment is so small that if withheld it will not affect the 
market, and he can not make effective combination against transport- 
ers, nor in fact control or favorably affect the market in which his 
products are inevitably to be sold. He is very liable, so far as that 
which he is obliged to sell is concerned, to be a victim of combinations 
and circumstances over which he has no control. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does theSenator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PLUMB. Ido. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas, for I know 
he is posted on that point, if there is not some commercial combina- 
tion or arrangement by which the beef-raisers of the West get very 
small prices for their cattle, and the beef-consumers in the rest of the 
country pay very large prices ? 

Mr. PLUMB. There is, or at least has been, such a combination 
which has proved very injurious to the producers of cattle. Combina- 
tions are also often formed among railroad companies whereby the 
prices of the transportation of agricultural products are improperly in- 
creased, and even the smallest increase, as I have before said, is alarge 
percentage upon the total value of the product transported. 

Mr. GEOKGE. Does not the farmer get about as little for his beef 
now as he ever did, if not less, and is not the consumer paying about 
as much or more than he ever did before? 

Mr. PLUMB. Atthe present moment of time the price is somewhat 
better than it was three or four months ago; but taking the last three 
or four years the price to the cattle-producer has been phenomenally 
low, while at the same time, as suggested by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and as I stated some weeks since in the discussion of this question 
upon another bill, the price to the consumer has not been diminished a 
particle. That only illustrates in the most forcible manner what | 
said a moment ago, that what is paid to the railroad companies, the 
commission merchants, and for all the devices which are applied to the 
transportation and to the handling of the product of the farm uses up 
the larger portion of the whole value, provided the transportation is to 
a distant market, and frequently so much that no profit is left to the 
producer. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to something 
a little more specific as to the difference of prices, and I think he can 
state it. Is not the difference between the price which the farmer gets 
for his beef and the price which the consumer pays for it as much as 
400 or 500 or 600 per cent. ? 

Mr. PLUMB. The difference is very large, and possibly as large as 
stated by the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is enormous, is it not? 

Mr. PLUMB. It is an enormous difference, and that difference |s 
represented by theprice paid for transportation, by commission charges, 
by interest, insurance, by the enormous and practically fraudulent 
profits of the cattle combine, the packers, and by those of the local 
butchers. All these contribute to the diminution of what otherwise 
might and ought to go to the stock-raiser. 

The civilization of the nineteenth century isexpensive. The wants, 
I might say the needs, of our people are not to be satisfied with a little. 
Each year their needs become greater—for more educational and reli- 
gious facilities, more and better food and clothing, better habitation% 
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more that increases comfort, delights the eye and ear and grat 
tastes, and all this meaus increased expense, and to meet thi: 
there must be either lower prices for what must be pure! ed, OF 


vreater wages for labor, or both. The hours of labor can not Db 
gre: ag 


S eX! 


creased, for the tendency is not only the other way, but there must be 
increasing leisure in order that the comforts and luxut es | I 
tioned may be used and enjoyed. There must ther re gcreater 
earnings from the same or less labor. 
With us the problem is not as itis in China, where the survival of the 
fittest is the survival of him who can live on the least, but with us the 
survival of the fittest is that of him who can use the most Che 
American people rejoice each year in what they conceive to their 


‘ 1eir oT 1r determination. to have more of 
greater ability, or at least their greater determination, to have 1 e of 


the good things of life than they had the year before. 

At this juncture the American iarmer is brought face to face witha 
new competition more threatening than anything which has preceded 
it, and a competition which has been brought about, meas at 








least, by that condition of things which he has aided in developing, to 
which I have before referred. Nations and people which a few years 
ago were isolated, anambitious, satistied to remain in the background, 
have been seized with modern ambition and are coming into the cur- 
rents of civilization and the commerce ot the world. Twenty years ago 
South America exported nothing but hides which entered into comp« 
tition with the American farmer. Now the Argentine Republic is ex- 
porting corn to England, and hundredsof thousands of sheep are shipped 
to the United Kingdom and there sold in competition with American 
meats and at prices which contribute to depress their prices. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the Senator would allow me, I should like very 
much if he would state during the course of his remarks the effect of 
tne interstate-commerce law upon agriculturists ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I will speak of thatina moment. The table-lands 
of Mexico, South and Central America are adapted by soil and climate 


to the growth of corn, wheat, cotton, and other agricultural produc- 


tions, and as these lands are reached by railroads from the coast 
may be expected that their resources will be more fully developed and 
a constantly increasing quantity of their productions be found seeking 
outside markets, 

The remote regions of Hungary, the farthest provinces of Austria 
have been ransacked to bring into British markets beef which would 





take the place of the Am rican product and reduce its price. 

The British Government has devoted itself to the opening up of new 
areas of cultivation in India, to the minimizing of the effects ot drought, 
and the wheat product of that country has enormously increased 
comparison with what it was ten years ago. The labor with which 
that wheat is raised is paid for at 10 cents a day, and the laborer es- 
teems himself well paid at that price. A somewhat similar condition 
of things as to wages exists in South America, and, as the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] suggests, in Egypt, where wheat is 
raised for export. 

In addition we shall soon be having the direct and active competi- 
tion of the whole African Continent. The German Government, for 
the purpose of preventing the emigration of its subjects to America, 
has entered upon an extensive scheme of colonization in Africa. It 
has organized a company having substantially the functions of the old 
East India Company, which has taken possession of a large fertile area 
in the Dark Continent, and German subjects are to be induced, as they 
are being induced, to go there instead of coming to this country, in 
order that one of the results of their labor may he the continued ag- 
grandizement of the Fatherland. They will make new markets fox 
German manufactures and thus contribute to the prosperity of those 
left behind. 

The British Government has recently organized a similar company 
to colonize, to develop, and bring under British control another large 
section of Africa. From all these areas there will come as the result 
of cheap labor applied to new, fertile, and cheap soil by colonists, whose 
first efforts are always in the direction of agriculture, new supplies ot 
agricultural products to meet the products of American farms in the | 
world’s market. 

I do not hazard anything in saying that unless conditions are mark- 
edly changed within the next five years India wheat will sell in New 
York, duty paid, in competition with American wheat. 

Mr. PLATT. Wheat can be brought here from Liverpool sometimes | 
for less than 2 cents a bushel. 

Mr. PLUMB. This is liable to occur at any time. There are con- 
ditions of ocean transportation occasionally existing where that or any 
other heavy, bulky product can be brought practically as ballast. 

The American farmer will have these new and threatening condi- 
tions to meet. He can not avoid them, nor can he rely upon new in- 
ventions of labor-saving machinery to overcome them. The advant 





aves 
age 


in this direction which he now has will no doubt be somewhat added | T 


to, but not sufficiently to enable him to cheapen his productions to the | 
level of his new competitors. In this respect he is worse off than the 
manufacturing laborer. Therefore the competitive conditions under 
which he labors are far more injurious than those which attach under 
our system to that of labor in any other form. 
I shall not gointo the field to which this statement naturally invites 
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ration. Sugar is as much of an agricult 


1ral production as flour. Our 
people pay more for the sugar they use than they do for bread. The 
climate and soil of the United States are as well or even better adapted 


to the production of sugar-producing plants than France and Germany, 





yet our own people not only consume more sugar than any other peo- 
| ple in the world proportionately, but they buy over 90 per cent. of it 


from outside, while France and Germany produce not alone enough for 
local consumption, but export large quantities each year. 

This result has been due to the active and useful intervention of the 
government of those countries in behalf of this most important indus- 
try. Sugar is the object of national desire, and the German Govern- 
ment for many years gave an export bounty of $2 per ton for every 
ton of sugar which her people should export, with the result that 
the manufacture shortly exceeded the national consumption. Large 
quantities were sent to distant markets, and the industry was perma- 
nently developed, with the result that lands adapted to the production 
of the sugar-beet were enormously enhanced in value, this increased 
value per acre often reaching hundreds of dollars. Sugar was cheaper 
both at homeand abroad. Meanwhile, partly on account of the compe- 
tition and partly on account of improved methods of manufacture, but 
most largely on account of the improvement of the variety of beets used 
the saccharine strength has gone up in afew yearsfrom about 4 per cent 
to an average of over 15 percent., with a maximum of over 22 per cent 


i 
A somewhat curious fact in this connection is that the production of 
beets for seed is wholly apart from their production for sugar, being 
carried on at different places and by different persons 
There is no doubt that by the use of the beet alone, if we were re- 
mitted to that, this country could produce sugar just as well and per 


haps even better than Germany can; but we have another plant which 


is still better from which we can produce not only all the sugar that 








we need, but under proper inducements produce it for export as well. 
Che production of the sugar which the people of the United States uss 
would occasion the employment perhaps of 5,600,000 or 5,000,000 pec 
ple, and the relief to all the people from the payment of the enormous 
sum which is now paid .foreign producers of sugar would be of 
mense consequence in lightening the burdens under which all our peo- 


ple | ibor. Our Government can not, of course, give inducements such 


as have been offered by Germany, bat it can assist in experiments, and 
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can do much to direct our people into the ways by which greater di- 











versity can be brought about in which they may be relieved from 
crushing competition, and whereby, also, we shall be enabled to pro- 
duce the one great staple in which we are now deficient. 

Lo peak of this ¢ 1illustration. As we goon advancing in our 
civilization, we must adapt ourselves to new needs. Each year we ought 
to become eand more self-supporting in regard to those things which 
are essential to individual and national welfare. It was the action of 
the government in Germany as in France which stimulated the people 
of 1 e countries to enter upon the manufacture of sugar. 

it I do not care to dwell upon details. I only say that the time 
ha when the Department of Agriculture should be made an ex- 
ecutive department. in order that the interests of the people who are 
engaged in that calling may receive that attention which they deserve 
and which they have not heretofore fully had. 

Mr. President, I donot care somuch about this fifth section, although 


nothing that has been said has shaken my conviction that the Weather 
Signal Service should be transferred to the Agricultural Department. 
But [am for the passage of the bill by the easiest, speediest way in 
which it can be obtained. If necessary to the early passage of the bill 
that the fifth section should be stricken out, then I am for striking it 
out. I do not so believe, however. 

The argument which was read by the Senator from Michigan [ Mr. 
PALMER |, being the letter addressed to the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GeorGE] by Captain Dunwoody, of the Army, but detailed for 
service in the Signal Service Bureau, loses its force, so far as I am con- 
cerned, when I consider that that officer has been away from his proper 
command practically ever since the Signal Service Bureau was estab- 
lished, and no doubt the great dread of his life is to be ordered back to 
it. Ido not speak of this to disparage him in the slightest degree. He 
is an accomplished officer and no doubt fairly well posted in the duties 
he is detailed to perform. Every one who knows anything about the 
Army knows that the longer a man stays away from the performance 
of the military duties for which he was commissioned and for which he 
is presumably paid, the stronger the determination arises in his min 
that he will never go back if he can help it. Therefore the argument 
is not entitled to much weight, because it is an argument irom the basis 
of a personal self-interest, nothing more or nothing less. 

‘The weather service, while originally limited to the report of storms 
for the benefit of commerce on the lakes, has been extended until now 
it embraces not only a similar service along the ocean coast, but on 
the land for the benefit of the agriculturists. Whether the benefits of 
the service are more largely realized by agriculture or by commerce is 
not material now, for from the standpoint of neither interest can this 
service be related to the jurisdiction of the War Department. 

If it is, what would happen to it intime of war? Would the farmer, 
the mariner, the transporter, and whoever else was interested in the 
course of storms be told that he would have to wait until the war was 
over before operations would be resumed? ‘The very suggestion that 
it is connected with military signaling (which is the foundation of the 
letter of which I have spoken) is enough of itself to emphasize the 
necessity of this transfer as speedily as possible. If it is te be an im- 
portant sgency in the development of our agriculture, in the commerce 
of our inland waters, that is all the more reason why it should not be 
made a tail to the kite of a little military signaling. 

very cadet at West Point is educated in the art of military signal- 
ing. He is expected to beable not only to do the signaling himself, 
but to teach the private soldier of his command to do the same thing. 
If we had a war one of two things would happen, either the military 
signaling would be cut entirely loose from the Signal Service Bureau, 
or the present Signal Service Bureau would be cut aloof entirely from 
that which it is doing in aid of commerce and agriculture. 

But, as I had oceasion to say on Friday, there is something entirely 
incongruous to my mind in this joining of these two opposite occupa- 
tions and functions, that of production and that of destruction. 

1 know it is a favorite argument with some, ‘‘ why not make use ot 
our surplus Army oflicers?’’ Let us carry ita little further. Why 
should we limit the idea to the Signal Service? Why should we not 
make them heads of bureaus? It might be a good idea perhaps to put 
some of them into the Senate and a handful of them into the lower 
House of Congress. If we are carrying on the various Departments 
of the Government simply to make use of a few surplus Army officers, 
why not in fact let the Army and Navy embrace in the scope of their 
operations the carrying on of every civil Department of the Govern- 
ment, using @ man to-day as Commissioner of Indian Affairs and to- 
morrow as second lieutenant of Company F of the Seventh Light Ar- 
tillery, defending our coast against Canadian invasion? The whole 
scheme is entirely at war with our theory of the relations of the mili- 
tary and civil powers of the Government. 

i would not employ permanently anywhere in the civil service a mil- 
itary officer. If there is no military duty for them to perform, let us 
provide some plan whereby they may without injustice to them be mus- 
tered out of the service, or at least be given opportunity to engage in pri- 
vate callings in which they can serve both themselves and the country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] has been 
kind enough to give me to be read in connection with my remarks on 





} 








this subject a letter written by the president of the University of Wis- 


| consin, which states in the most cogent way not only the argument for 


this transfer, but the demand which exists among intelligent people who 
have viewed the situation from the proper standpoint. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Madison, May 25, 1888. 
My DrAr Str: I observe with gratification that the Hatch bill, relating to the 
Agricultural Department and the transfer of the weather service to ithas passed 






the House by a very large majo but I regret to learn that the Senate com- 
mittee, in favorably reporting it, have stricken out the clause making the trans- 
fer of the Weather Bureau. Permit me to express the very firm conviction 
that this amendment is unwise. The transfer of the Weather Bureau appear 
to me to be one of the most excellent features of the bill. Indeed, from my per- 
haps partial standpoint, the most excellent. It seems obvious upon the state- 
ment of the case that a bureauof so great importance to the commercial world, 
and of so great possibilities to the agricultural interests of the country, should 
be placed in the hands of professional meteorological experts, and should be 
organized for its own ends. At present it is placed in the charge of a military 
oflicer, whose natural functions are entirely foreign to this service. It is fur- 
thermore connected with a military signal service whose methods and purposes 
are entirely foreign to those of the Weather Bureau, Almost the only thing 
they have in common is the name “ signal.”’ 

It is obvious to all who have carefully studied the workings of the weather 
service that it needs reorganization on a modified basis if it is to advance in 
economic value and to become in the highest practicable degree subservient to 
the interests of agriculture. It must be rendered more exact, and be made mor¢ 
specifically applicable to the peculiarities of the different regions and to the needs 
of different agricultural industries. In other words, there must be a higher de- 
gree of local adaptation. This is entirely practicable, as it seemsto me, and not 
by any means expensive, compared with the great results that can be obtained. 

So far as I know all competent scientists who have given attention to this sub- 
ject are of one opinion respecting the advisability of a transfer of the weather 
service to some civil department and the placing of it in the charge of an officer 
selected on account of his especial fitness for its duties, 

At the closing Farmer's InStitute a resolution was passed requesting me to 
correspond with members of Congress, urging this transfer.and further urging 
the reorganization and local adaptation of the system. In the pressure of other 
work it appears that I have been dilatory in properly representing this large 
and important body. 

I should be much gratified if these views find a hearty response in your own 
convictions knowing that you will exercise a very important influence upon 
the disposal of the amendment. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Senator Joun C, SPOONER, 

Washington, D. C. 

It is objected to the transfer now because it is, desired to reorgani 
the Department before it is transferred. If it is to be reorganized it 
ought to be reorganized under the Department which is to operate i 
Captain Dunwoody’s letter expressly says that it is now in a bad cor 
dition. He says: 

I would ask your careful attention to the provisions of section 5, which trans 
fers this bureau in its present shape to the Agricultural Department without 
eorrecting any of the abuses or inefliciencies which may exist. 

ot * ea ‘ * Ba * 





It is only urged that no transfer in block of a badly-arranged, and in some re 
‘ 


spects inefficient, personnel be enacted, but that a detailed organization, either 
civil or military, be provided for. 

That is aconfession from one who is entitled to speak as by authority 
that the present organization is ineflicient, imperfect, and badly needs 
reorganization. Under whose auspices shall it be reorganized? Thos 
of the Secretary of War, who is out of sympathy with it and has urged 
that it be transterred, or shall it be reorganized under the Secretary of 
Agriculture, alive to its importance, and who will, I have no doubt, 
reorganize it in such a way as to make it answer the purposes of its 
creation and the needs of both commerce and agriculture, which, con 
fessedly, it is now doing only imperfectly ? 

If we wait until the War Department reorganizes the Signal Servi: 
in such a way as to answer this condition it will never be done. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PAYNE] asked me a 
question which I can not answer as satisfactorily as I could wish, and 
that was about the operations of the interstate-commerce law on rail- 
road transportation as affecting the West. Probably the law has not 
operated to materially reduce rates west of the Mississippi. It has cut 
off some preferences, some favoritism. It has undoubtedly done much 
to render the service impersonal and to put the carriers in that relation 
to the public where they are constrained to serve all alike. But tli 
dominion heretofore exercised by the ordinary general freight agent 
will be reluctantly relinquished. 

He could and did put up and put down; he couldand did make tis) 
of one and flesh of another; he could and did make the grass grow in 
the streets of one town and to another give rates which brought pr: 
perity. He was interested neither in the railroad nor the general pu)- 
lic. He was in position largely to look out for himself and his friend 
and this he did at the expense of his employer and the public. Such 
a power will be slowly surrendered, and I have no doubt there are some 
abuses of that sort yet lingering in the system, and that it is going to 
take yearsof purging and of overhauling at the handsof the Interstate- 
Commerce Commission, or somebody else possessing authority in orde 
to make the railroad system of this country answer the purpose which 
it was designed by law to answer, and that is, to render to each man 
precisely the service it renders to every other man, and to rende! 
every locality precisely the service it renders to every other locality 
and to serve all at a reasonable price. . 

The system is the growth of a generation and a half of time. Ith 
been built up piece-meal. It was originally the creature of local con- 
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would have no jurisdiction by appeal from the patent appeals court. | afterwards two more trials,one in the patent appeal courts and another 


Possibly if may be thought that in authorizing the Commissioner of 


Patents to pass upon such questions as may come before him, or inan- | 


thorizing an appzal from his rulings, judicial power is conferred; but 
to this it may be well urged that the presence or absence of judicial 
power in an executive officer ought not for obvious reasons to rest upon 
a mere implication, 

That judicial power might be conferred upon the Commissioner of 
Patents to an extent that would make his rulings respecting either of 
the matters provided for in this bill the subject of review in the court 
of patent appeals no one doubts, but it will be seen upon a careful ex- 
amination of the bill that it does not, in direct or indirect words, so 
provide. The pending bill provides for an appeal from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents to the court of patent appeals ina multitude of cases. 
In other words, the bill authorizes an appeal to the court of patent ap- 
peals from nearly every decision the Commissioner of Patents is re- 
quired to make, and in addition to this it authorizes a further appeal 
in the same cases to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is true that upon the right of appeal to the Supreme Court two 
limitations are imposed. The first one is that in the case sought to be 
appealed the amount involved shall be $100,000 or more, exclusive of 
To what extent, if any, this*limitation upon the right of appeal 
will keep patent causes out of the Supreme Court need not now be dis- 
cussed, If the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is to depend upon the 
fact whether $100,000 or a less sum is involved in a given case, by 
whom is this fact to be ascertained, and if by the Supreme Court how 
much more of its time would be required to hear and determine the 
case upon its merits? Under the second limitation an appeal is author- 
ized when the Supreme Court deems the questions involved to be suf- 
ficiently important, or doubtful, to justify an appeal. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the provisions of this bill make it 
possible for parties to get into the Supreme Court with their patent 
cases and to have them heard upon the question as to their right to ap- 
peal them, if not upon their merits. In what respect, then, will the 
Supreme Court be relieved in patent causes if this bill be made a law? 

The court of patent appeals is to have appellate jurisdiction from the 
circuit courts of the United States and from the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia in all cases touching patents, copyrights, trade- 
marks, and labels, without regard to the sum involved in the contro- 
versy, and from the judgment of the court of patent appeals an ap- 
peal may be taken to the Supreme Court of the United States subject 
to the two limitations mentioned but a moment ago. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that in case the court of patent ap- 
peals be established that all the causes involving important or doubt- 
ful questions and all of the causes involving interests of the value of 
$100,000 will find a place upon the Supreme Court docket, and those 
of a different character will be on the same docket for hearing as to the 
right of appeal. Instead of relieving the Supreme Court by reducing 
the number of cases upon its docket this bill, in case it becomes a law, 
will, according to my understanding of its provisions, increase the labors 
of that court, 

But there are other objections to enacting this bill intoalaw. If 
this court of patent appeals is a necessity—and unless it is it ought 
not to be established—it ought to be made a court of last resort in 
patent cases. There should be no appellant jurisdiction in the Su- 
preme Court from the patent appeals court, or if any it ought to be in 
exceptional cases, and then limited to a review of questions of law. 

The patent appeals court, if established, oughtto be so composed that 
its decisions reviewing the decisions of a high tribunal like the circuit 
court would be, by reason of theability and learning of its judges, ac- 
ceptable to patent iitigants, if not in all, then in much the larger num- 
ber of cases. This would make the patent appeals court, to a very 
considerable extent, a court of last resort, and therefore the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court could be confined to a few excep- 
tional cases, 

But, sir, to add one more to the present number of our Federal courts 
seemingly for no other purpose than to give a certain class of litigants 
one more chance would be very unwise. 

More than two trials of the same cause upon the facts and the law— 
the first in the original jurisdiction and the second in the appellate 
jurisdiction—are not allowed under the judicial system in force in the 
States, and hitherto in the United States, but patent-right men, by the 
pending bill, ask for three trials in their cases, and to insure three 
trials they insist that two courts shall be created for their exclusive 
use. They would have us make a court out of a subdivision of the 
Department of the Interiorand confer upon the Commissioner in charge 
the powers of a court and a judge. And for their second court they 
insist we shall establish a court of patent appeals. 

The bill, it will be observed, divides patent-right controversies into 
two classes. Of those touching patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and 
labels, the circuit courts are to have original jurisdiction, the court of 
patent appeals appellate jurisdiction,and the Supreme Court appeilate 
jurisdiction, or,in other words, three trialsare to be had in such patent 
causes, one in each of these three courts. Of the other class original 
jurisdiction is in the Commissioner of Patents, acting as a court and 
judge; after him in the court of patent appeals, and after it, in the 
Supreme Court, or in other words, a trial before the Commissioner, and 


costs. 


| not to be established. 





in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But there is another reason why the court of patent appeals ought 
The bill gives to this court a place in our judi- 
cial system above the United States circuit courts. The judgments of 
the circuit courts in patent cases are to be reviewed by the court of pat- 
ent appeals, and this makes the circuit court the inferior tribunal. If 
a court lower than the Supreme Court and higher than the circuit 
court-—an intermediate court, if you please—be essential in our judicial 
system, its jurisdiction ought not to be limited to the trial of patent 
causes. The jurisdiction of such a tribunal ought to extend to all causes 
in which the Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction under existing 
laws. 

And then, again, a court whose time is to be largely employed in re- 
viewing the opinions of the Commissioner of Patents ought not to stand 
in our judicial system next in rank to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

But, sir, there is still another objection to establishing this court of 
patent appeals. The bill, it will be observed, provides that the court 
of patent appeals shall hold its sessions at the seat of Government, and 
because of this its jurisdiction would extend into and over every State 
and Territory of the United States. Established in Washington, this 
court would be invested with power to bring before it from all parts of 
this vast country those of our countrymen who may have contentions 
under our patent laws. The jurisdiction of this court is to be wholly 
appellate, and whether it be from the rulings of the Commissioner of 
Patents or from the judgments of the circuit courts of the United States, 
it is to be exercised at Washington, and at no other place. Whatever 
may be thought of the other objections we have urged to this bill, the 
one now before us presents the question as to whether it is best to center 
at the Federal capital more of the judicial power of the Government or 
diffuse it throughout the States. 

Against all legislation which tends to centralize the power of the 
Government, whether executive, legislative, or judicial, the represent- 
atives of the people ought to take a resolute stand. 

The Constitution vests the judicial power of the United States in one 
Supreme Court and in such other inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. While it is eminently proper 
that the Supreme Court should hold its sessions at the seat of the Gen- 
eral Government, it is equally proper that the courts established by the 
Congress should hold their sessions nearer to the homes of the people. 

That part of our judicial system which is under legislative control 
ought to be made the servant of the people, and hence to establish a 
court far distant from the place where the causes upon its docket origi- 
nate, is to legislate in direct opposition to their interests. With the 


judicial power of the Government well centralized more and more will 


be our enactments in the direction of centering executive and legisla- 
tive power at the seat of the General Government. 

In providing for the exercise of judicial power by creating courts in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court the Congress should consult the interests 
of the people whom they are intended to serve. Where the causes to 
be tried in these courts originate, where the parties and their wit- 
nesses reside, there such courts ought to be held. 

United States courts have been established in each of the States and 
the organized Territories. In each of the smaller States there is a dis- 
trict court and also a circuit court. Other States have been divided 
into two or more districts, and in each there is a district and circuit 
court, and in other States districts have been divided into two or more 
parts, and in each division district and circuit courts are held. These 
facts show very plainly that our policy in the past has been to locate 
courts at such points as were most convenient for the people. Ina 
government like ours, where the people are the source of all power, a 
different policy would be unwise. Of our Government it has been 
truly said that it is of the people and by and for them, and hence no law 
not in harmony with this fundamental principle ought to be enacted. 

This bill in proposing to establish anothercourt at Washington, with 
a jurisdiction coextensive with our territorial area, antagonizes the 
better interests of the people, and for this reason if for none other it 
ought not to become alaw. The present laws which give to the cir- 
cuit courts original and to the Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction in 
patent controversies need no change, and of the changes suggested that 
of creating another court and putting it between these two high tr- 
bunals to review the one and then be reviewed by the other in patent 
causes to my mind is utterly destitute of merit. 

Respecting appeals from the Commissioner of Patents, if the law oug:t 
to be different from what it is a change is easily made. Appeals from 
all rulings of the Commissioner of Patents may be authorized by amend- 
ing the existing law upon that subject, and if there be doubt as to the 
validity of the law or the amendment it may be removed by ena: ting 
that such rulings, for appeal purposes, shall have the effect of judicial 
acts. But if the right of appeal from the Commissioner of Patents is 
to be enlarged, I shall insist that appeals to the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia shall be only in cases where the appellant is a res!- 
dent of the District, and in all other cases the appeal shall be taken to 
the circuit court of the district wherein the appellant resides. [e-nter- 
taining these views respecting the pending bill, my vote shall be against 
it becoming a law. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF rIVES, 


October 4, 1888. 
The House being Committee of the Whole on the state « { 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Phe t tariff debate of this session—conspicuously the 


iacts 
1846 


most exhaustive on the subject in our history—drew largely for 
and illustrations upon the legisi ind coincident events of 
and 1857. ‘There has been wide difference statement touching oc- 
currences of those occurrences so recent it would seem that con- 
troversy over them could s ely be possible inourtime. As bearing 
upon some of the dispute de questions, the following letter from Hon 
Edward McPherson interest and value. It rescues certain facts 
and connected incidents from obscurity and possible loss. 
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I avail myself, therefore, of the general leave, to place it in the R 
ORD where they will be permanently accessible: 
WASUINGTON D.C p } ! Rue 
Hon. Ropert M. LA Fo.uvert: 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sire: I have noted the differences of statement in the House of Repre 
sentatives some weeks ago respecting the financial and business condition of 





of 1857 and the administration of Presi- 
slo yn to examine this point, be- 


the country during the life of the tariff 


dent Buchanan, and have felt a person bligat 




























cause it involves the accuracy of a statement in a historical work prey ry 
me in 1864 I gi ve to you, as one of the disputants, the result of the « st ex 
amination of official records which it has been in my power to make 
The tariff act of 1557 was substantially coincident with the administration of 
President Buchanan which beg gan March 4, 1857, and closed March 3, Lsé i 
act of 1857 was approved Mar« 3, 1857, and was repealed August 5, 1361 As it 
and the administration came ‘aa went together they can be treated togethe 
The tariff of 1857 became operative July 1, 1857. Within six weeks ther 
came a disastrous revulsion, which in all sections of the country } 
ness, paralyzed enterprise, and caused bank: Its tless gri; 
for three years scar shaken, and was fi sene id lost in 
human energy excited, on both sides of the! > outbreak of ther on, 
See how it affected the Government itself fiscal year e1 i June 
1857, the last quarter of which only was in Mi: wnat is term, there was ¢ 
excess of revenues over or linary expe nditures oY 4.91. O he next 
after the close of that fiscai year the tariff act of 185 »7 took effect. In each« 
next three fiscal years—those ended June 30, 8. 1359. and 1860—there was an « 


cess of ordinary expenditures over revenues in the sum of $50,180/4 od 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1861, three-fourths of which were 
Buchanan and only one-fourth by the Lincoln administration, the d was 
$25,036,714.50. These regularly-recurring deficits were endured with admirablk 
fortitude by the Buchanan administration, which foun: ief from the 
venience in regularly irring interest-be 

bonds. 

These pregnant facts summarize the net results. When 
office the actual debt of the United States was about 
debt was a trifle over $30,000,000, but there was in the Treasury an ava 
plus of about $18,000,000. In President hanan’s first summer, that of 185 
part of this surplus ($5,567,354) was applied to the purchase in open mar 
United States 6 per cent. bonds not then due, for which an average prem 
14 per cent. was paid. But before he could so apply the entire surplu e pal 
which followed within six months the enactment of the tariff of 1 ! 
six weeks the operation of the tariff of 1857, quickly claimed 
surplus asitsown. The funded debt, which had been reduced 
chases to about twenty-five millions, sprang to forty-five millions i 
to about fifty-nine millions in July, 1859, and to about sixty-five 1 ns in 
July, 1860; and the Government lived from December, 1857, to March, 1861, t 
and a half years, more or less largely upon borrowed money. 

My. CARLISLE in his speech in the House of Representativ 
says of the disastrous revulsion of 1857, which produced these : 
sults, that it was a comparatively insignificant incident, and tha ) 
recovered from it in afew months. This extraordinary statement can 1 
harmonized with the fact that Mr. Secretary Cobb in his report of Decen 
1858, testifies to the continuance of financial difficulties during the whole of the 
fiscal year ended June with the statement of the same l 
report of December, 1859, that the business of the country was then one of 

comparative prosperity ;’’ or with the t that the price of whe: 
cereals did not recover up to the fall of 1860 the prices at which they had ruled 
before the pani or with the fact that during all this time the Gove ! 
a steady borrower of money to an extent unprecedented in time of peace 
vith the general fact that not while Mr. Buchanan was Presid« 
of 1857 existed did the country return to a condition of prosperity equal to that 
in which¢hey foundit. It is literally thetruth, therefere, to say that the tariff 
of 1857 brought with it both national and individual bankruptcy 
tained both to theend of itsexistence. It is difficult in the light of such facts to 
see how this period can be regarded an ideal period of prospe rity 

During the Buchanan administration the low-water mark of United States 
credit was re ached. In September, 1850, when ten millions of twenty-year 6 | 
cent. gold bonds for the rede mption of Treas: iry notes were put upon the market 
and bid at from par to 1.45 per cent. premium, an incre f 
money market, aided by malign influences from the asury Dx 
itself,* so crippled credit that but $7,022,000 were actually taken. | 

In the extremity of diminishing receipts and continuing demands 1 
again had to the issue of Treasury notes. On the 28th of Decemb« l t 
millions of one-year Treasury notes were offered at public advertisement rh 
rate of interest on them was fixed in the law at 6 per cent., but in ¢ 
of inability to float them at that rate of interest the Sec retary was auth 
to issue them after advertisement at the lowest rates of interest offered 
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*From the New York Herald, December 29, 1860: “ This isnot a time 
itation or half-way measures. There has been quite enough blundering in the 
Treasury Department. The late Secre stary, Mr. Howell Cobb, before he ran 
away to Georgi: a, labored efficiently to destroy the credit of the United States. 
Let us hope that Mr. Thomas, his successor, will not follow in bis footsteps in 
this respect.” 
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a ( ul took 
‘ led by I A is, 
a half ‘ te ed to 

12 pe pe This 
the publ ! Ass »as 
ud tendered, several other parties 
oti iterest [ n i2 to 36 per cent 
rly 500 00x 

Chis loan s« i » danger, but three weeks later it 
became necessary to sell five n ons 1 e of the same class of notes. On the 
19th of January, 1 those | 3 were opened, when it was found that over 
twelve m is were bid f it tthe rate of interest vs from 9 to only 
20 per « t I is equally d led a ge the dders atan 
average of nearly I! per cent. interest 

fhese remarkabik sactions hay led pst « y from public recol- 
lection, and I dout ot thers ger 1 the H ‘ are not aware 
that they ever ox I< lint I ted reports « lreasury De- 
partment nore d of the these t ins Il have taken the pains to 
make « es of them from t Ne Yor I eandt New York Herald 
of that day, and will append them to this r \ t Ec ! Land 
Exhibit B I may i that tl History of the Nat | Loans, a Treasury 
publication, printed in 1882, prepared by Mr. R. A. Bay ll 
handled by Mr. CARLISLE duri ) h in the Hous 
75>, asummary of the issue is, not, howeve« 

It is claimed by the T t that these 
par It is true tl ut the 10 for d« 

: sold it par , e-year Treas 
< nterest, and re ed « hang al 
t ssued rate fi erest 
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, ‘ t ) VV Ss are s« 1 i tm al Ww i 
. evita I sion fro ill these facts is that t ‘ 
} , I ed States is t t I a cam 
t ariff act é stot eas 
‘ res} ; EDWI 
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Ba $300,000: Ame in | hange Ba $250,000; City k, 
$100.0 »f Republic, $100,000; Bank for Savings, $100,000; Se ins x 
for Savings, $100,000; Charles H. Russell, $100,000; William Whitewright, jr., 
$75,000; James Sampson, $50,000; Grant & Barton, $0,000; M. Morgan & Sons, 
$50,000; United States Trust Company, $50,000; William B. Astor, $30,000; Dun- 
can, Sherman & Co., $25,000; Ward & Co., $25,000; W.S. Horriman, $20,000; 


Henry F. Vail, $15,000; 8.8, Sands & Co,, $10,000; Mechanics’ Bank, $50,900, 
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W. H. Slocum, New York 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, October 8, 1888, 


On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation tot 


collection of the revenue, 


Mr. YODER said: 


© 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: So long as there existed any reasonable hope of t! 
passage by Congress of some measures of relief to the people from 
oppressive and monstrous unjust taxation, I was content to remain 
lent; but now, when the last hope to accomplish any beneficial leg 
lation in that direction in this session of Congress has expired wi! 
the majority report of a bill in the Senate of such a natare and so ra 
ically different from the House bill in the matter of revenue that it 
apparent that the people and wage-workers, as well as many un] 
tected industries, can not expect any relief, and that the House wi 
never consent, to such a measure and that the Senate can not, nor ¢ 
the Republicans expect even to attempt to pass such an unjust ta! 
bill, I deem it a duty I owe to my constituents to give my views on 


question that is of so much interest to all. 


Months ago the House passed a bill, which if it had become a law 
would greatly relieve the people from burdensome taxation, and wou 


do violence nor injustice to no interests. 
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deem their pledges to the people rhe commission in 1883 recom 
mended a reduction of the tariff of 20 per cent., and thought it v l 
reach 25 per cent., yet the result was an actual increase ) 
be again if they succeed in the election. 

The Mills bill was the result of a demand by the President, t 






































ple, and the Democratic national convention, and was pa c + A 
Representatives of the people through the House. The Senate 
tute comes directly from the Republican majority in that body. 
f ators are not directly responsible to the people. They are « 
? States and are prohibit i bY the Constitution from originating : : 2 % 
bills. In this substitute the majority of the Senate do not re s t t ta 
the people. They not even represent the policy of the Repu sist rest 
tional platform. They say in their itforms meitntatems © 4 : b 
If there s still 2 ‘ ger reven than is re« ntn ' t . 
the Gover! ent, w f rt nt repe al s . " 5 v : 
surrender of any part of our protective systen es of Europe ae te rates of 5 ; : ' ; 
Now, this substitute proposes to surrender part protectic 0 
Here is a Republican committee, with no part; 1d it, at “ 
with their platform. Thisis an exhibition of political importance 
unparalleled. They report a tariff bill, to prepare which they 1] < 
Congress in session ten months, so complicated by changes from ad va- vages of spinners and ers 
lorem to specific and the reverse that none but experts will ever be ( g tot tater 
# to understand what changes will be made, just as they did in 188% a 
when they said they would reduce the tax 20 per cent., and the peo Weavers: English $3.84 to $8.64, s t, at the 
believed it until after the law was passed. to a red f '.; American, M4 
This Republican bill cuts down reve 1 ncreasing the t i : ape 1 yoo tm the Senenm 
‘ many of the necessaries of life; the way in which the mon ypolists ale children, $3.08. Accor to ¢ set ; 
would be glad to cut down revenue, but it is not the way th people, | of t 1 empk 1 in the I AS oY son the - 
2 who have to pay the taxes, prefer. ‘ prt oe pepe ae a a eo ~~ 
‘ To make blankets and the coarser and cheaper woolen goods wi I fiabor in the Lancashire 1 r tw-six M s 
by the mass of people dearer by higher duties is a way to cut wn 3 sixty per ' k. The hou la e! New I 
revenue, but it cuts revenue by forcing the laboring people to 7 = taaaineeniend F 
higher rates for the necessaries and comforts of their lives and tt i lly : | 
the added exactions into the pockets of monopolists, while keeping | | re more t eq ed y 
a them out of the Treasury. ioe eens oe re Se Os 
w This Republican tariff bill ought to be entitled ‘‘a bill to rob the Habtiddenses 64 palit : pesegect om lh ka leg 
s laboring masses for the profit of monopolists and to facilitate and in- roods ti 
i vite the formation of trusts.’’ If it could become a law it would J. ay 
3 crease oppression of the present tariff, and would still further iz alf the A an ; . 
a erish the farmers, mechanics, and workingmen of the country. It thus appears that « \ 








The Mills bill is a step in the right direction. It makes raw 

terial free and thus cheapens the goods used by the poorer millions l | ity'and weight of th 
a draws the teeth of monopolies. “his Republican bill is a long step in tur i« 2.75 yard 
4 the wrong direction. It aims to make the poor pay even more than James G. B 


the present iniquitous and monopolistic tariff, and it offers a direct During the er war, when wv ( : 
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encouragement to the extension of trusts and combines in the n a Sion as 

* saries of life. That is the difference bétween the two bills. ver. Durir : ess st in which 

> As to the necessity of some change and reduction of taxation there | wer , 5 he subject of 

K is, in fact, no controversy, and it is only necessary to call attention to | P@ ¢) ace : ; sees Seonin 
the Republican platforms and the messages of Republican Presidents, | from nay talk on this stion as he pleases, but I eny that wherever th 
the reports of Republican secretaries, as well as the expressions of the | Western frontiersman undertakes to make for himself a hom 

acknowledged leaders of that party to convince the most skeptical that | $0 A7TY on the business of life ee oe 

q the Republican as well as the Democratic party favors reduction of plow, he needs lumber for aln purp , 

q taxation. se 7 

In proof of this statement, if it were necessary, I could occupy my| v¥ t disguise the truth that , 
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lution; the old issues are dead! The people are arraying themselves upon one 
or the other of a portentous contest, On one side is capital, formidably 
intrenched in privilege, arrogant from continued triumph, conservative, tena- 


cious to old theories, demanding new concessions, enriched by domestic levy 
and foreign commerce, and struggling to adjust all values to its own standard. 
On the other is labor, asking for employment, striving to develop domestic in- 
dustries, battling with the forces of nature, and subduing the wilderness; labor, 
starving and sullen in cities, resolutely determined to overthrow a system 
under which the rich are growing richer and the poor are growing poorer; a 
system which givesto a Vanderbilt the possession of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice and condems the poor to a poverty which has no refuge from star- 
vation but the prison or the grave. 


[Justice Miller, of the United States Supreme Court, in Loan Association vs, To- 
peka. 20 Wallace.) 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. 
It is a decree under legislative forms. Nor is it taxation. A “tax,” says Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, ‘is a rate or sum of money assessed on the person or prop- 
erty of a citizen by Government for the use of the nation or State.’”’ Taxes are 
burdens or charges imposed by the Legislature upon persons or property to 
raise money for public purposes. 

We have established, we think, beyond cavil that there can be no lawful tax 
which is not laid for a public purpose. 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pursuit which em- 
ployscapitalor!abor. The merchant, the mechanic, the inn-keeper, the banker, 
the builder, the steam-boat owner, are equally promoters of the public good, 
and equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contributions. No line 
can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not open the coffers of 
the public treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of the 
«ity or town, 

[National Republican platform, 1868. } 


It is due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equalized and re- 

duced as rapidly asthe national faith will permit. 
[National Republican platform, 1884. ] 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff, 
and to reduce the surplus, 

{Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury. 
1884. ] 

First. That the existing duties upon raw materials which are to be used in 
manufacture should be removed, ‘This can be done in the interest of our for- 
eien trade. 

Second. That the duties upon the articles used or consumed by those who are 
the least able to bear the burden of taxation should be reduced, This also can 
be effected without prejudice to our export trade. 

[Representative NELson, of Minnesota, March 29, 1888. | 

In the face of these platform pledges; in the face of these admissions from un- 
willing witnesses; in the face of the large, ever-growing and threatening sur- 
plus, taken from the people by taxation and used by certain banks without any 
consideration therefor; and in the face of the fact that so many of the barest 
necessaries of life are loaded down with the highest kind of tariff taxes, it makes 
me sick at heart to think that there are leading men on this side of the Cham- 
ber who can find at this juncture, and under these circumstances, no other field 
for tariff reduction than the internal-revenue taxes on spirits and tobacco. 
Surely these things are not the dict on which the poor laboring man keeps his 
family. 

Worthier, better, and juster, itseems to my mind, would it be to give our peo- 
ple—the toiling masses—cheaper food, cheaper fuel, cheaper clothing, and 
cheaper shelter—cheaper because released from the heavy and unnecessary 
bondage of high-tariff taxes. I will put free sugar, free coal, free salt, and free 
lumber against free whisky and free tobacco under all circumstances, and so 
will the great mass of the American people. 

{Senator Joun SHERMAN, January, 1888. ] 

The tariff ought to be carefully revised with a view to correct any inequali- 
ties or incongruities that have grown out of the change of values #Mce the pas- 
sage of the act of 1883; every imported article which does not compete with our 
domestic industry and is essential to the comfort and wants of our people should 
be placed on the free-list; every raw material of industry which does not com- 
pete with our own productions should be specially selected for the free-list. 

[Representative Frrer, of New York, May 16, 1888.] 

In the interests of the Republican party, and in the interest of common fair- 
ness, I propose to ask gentlemen on this side of the House to consider for a mo- 
ment how the present tariff, which we have promised to revise, now affects the 
people whom I have described, and to consider what they pay taxes on in the 
general distribution of the customs taxes now in force. 

They pay upon everything. Look fora moment at what they eat. There is 
a tariff duty on beef, on pork, hams and bacon, butter and lard, cheese, mo- 
lasses, grapes, wheat flour, oats, corn meal, rye, barley, potatoes, raisins, vine- 
gar, honey, rice and rice meal, sugar, extract of meat, pickles, currants, apples. 
salt,and condensed milk. The list is substantially an inventory of the stock of 
the grocery store at which they buy. There is a duty on the coal which warms 
them, on their cooking and household utensils, on their entire clothing from 
their hats to their stockings, on the medicines given them when they are sick, 
and on the roofs over their heads. 

* * * The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement 
of the free-list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at 
which the Commission has aimed is not less on the average than 20 per cent., 
and it is the opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. 


[Senator P. B. Piums, of Kansas, January 17, 1883. } 


tecommendations in report, 





I was talking with a farmer from Massachusetts to-day about this thing. He 
said he had as good a farm as there was in the Old Bay State, and yet he said 
that he could barely make both ends meet, and he complained to me that 
one of the reasons why he could not do so was because everything else that 
surrounded him was so much protected that it simply took the difference be- 
tween profit and Joss in his calling and left him a very slim chance indeed from 
year to year. 

In 1867 Joun SuerMan said: 

“It is, therefore, simply an absurdity to talk now about free trade tariff, and 
to talk about a protective tariff is unnecessary, because the wit of man could 
not possibly frame a tariff that would produce $140,000,000 in gold without 
amply protecting our domestic industry.” 


Surely no Republican will dispute the authorities I have given, as 
they are all from leading and recognized Republican statesmen. To 
listen to the Republican orators and read their journals, one would 
think that the provisions of the Mills bill were a new departure in the 
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theory and policy of our Government, when the truth is that the very 
doctrine involved is as old as free government, and has been advocated 
and taught by al! our great statesmen since the days of Washington. 
Andrew Jackson, one of the great sages aud champions of the people’s 
rights, said : 

[Jackson's eighth annual message, December 6, 1836.] 

In reducing the revenue to the wanis of the Government, your particular at- 
tention is invited to those articles which constitute the necessaries of life. The 
duty on salt was laid as a war tax,and was no doubt continued to assist in pro- 
viding for the payment of the war debt. There is no article the release of 
which from taxation would be felt so generally and so beneficially. To this 
may be added all kinds of fuel and provisions. Justice and benevolence unite 
in favor of releasing the poor of our cities from burdens which are not neces- 
sary to the support of our Government, and tend only to increase the wants of 
the destitute, 

[Jackson's farewell address, March 3, 1837.] 


There is perhaps no one of the powers conferred on the Federal Government 
so liable to abuse as the taxing power. The most productive and convenient 
sources of revenue were necessarily given to it, that it might be able to per- 
form the important duties imposed upon it; and the taxes which it lays upon 
commerce being concealed from the real payer in the price of the article, they 
do not so readily attract the attention of the people as smaller sums demanded 
from them directly by the tax-gatherer, But the tax imposed on goods en- 
hances so much the price of the commodity to the consumer, and as many of 
these duties are imposed on articles of necessity, which are daily used by the 
great body of the people, the money raised by these imposts is drawn from 
their pockets, 

Congress has no right, under the Constitution, to take money from the people 
unless it is required to execute some one of the specific powers intrusted to the 
Government; and if they raise more than is necessary for such purposes it isan 
abuse of the power of taxation, and unjust and oppressive. It may, indeed, 
happen that the revenue will sometimes exceed the amount anticipated when 
the taxes were laid. When, however, this is ascertained, it is easy to reduce 
them ; for in such a case it is unquestionably the duty of the Government to rx 
duce them, for no circumstances can justify it in assuming a power not given to 
it by the Constitution, nor in taking away the money of the people when it is 
not needed for the legitimate wants of the Government. * * * 

There is but one safe rule. and that is to confine the General Government 
rigidly within the sphere of its appropriate duties. It has no power to raise a 
revenue or impose taxes, except for the purposes enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion, and if its income is found to exceed these wants, it should be forthwith 
reduced, and the burdens of the people so far lightened. 


PP 


[Polk’s inaugural address, March 4, 1845. ] 


In executing this power by levying a tariff of duties for the support of Gov- 
ernment, the raising of revenue should be the object, and protection the inci- 
dent. To reverse this principle and make protection the object and revegue the 
incident, would be toinflict manifest iniustice upon all other than the protected 
interests. In levying duties for revenue, it is doubtless proper to make such 
discriminations within the revenue principles as will afford incidental prote 








tion to our home interests. Within the revenue limit there is a discretion to a 
discriminate; beyond that limit the rightful exercise of the power is not con * 


ceded. The incidental protection afforded to our home interests by discrimi- 
nations within the revenue range, it is believed will be ample. In making dis- * 
ee all our home interests should, as far as practicable, be equally pro- Ee 

Tt is an admitted fact, then, that both political parties desire the 
taxes reduced in order to reduce the surplus, but they differ greatly ay 
to the reason for it and consequently as to the methods of reduction 
and so strong is the feeling in both parties that no compromise is pos S 
sible. The Republican party maintains that the surplus—the accumu- 3 
lation of money in the Treasury—is the only charge; that to get rid o! 2 
this surplus is the only object. On the other hand the Democrats not 
only consider the surplus an evil but they consider it the canse of even Ae 
a greater wrong—one that is felt by every man, woman, and child—ex 
cessive taxation. 

We derive our revenue mainly from internal taxes and tariff taxes. 4 
The internal taxes are simple and easily understood. The tariff taxes 4 
are obscure, complex, and difficult to understand. Every dollar in d 
the direct internal-revenue tax goes to the Treasury, while in the a 
tariff taxes it is safe to state that not more than one outof every five P 
dollars reaches the Treasury. In fact, it isa part of high protectionist 
policy to make this tax so high that not one cent will come to the su; 
port of the Government and thus reduce the surplus. They say | 
their platforms that they are in favor of abolishing the entire interna 
revenue tax rather than surrender one dollar of tariff taxation; or, i 
other words, rather than give a laboring mana cheaper dinner-bucket, 
cheaper clothing, or cheaper salt, rather than give the farmer c! 
woolens, cheaper agricultural implements, cheaper pine Jumber, and 
shingles, window-glass or hardware, they will give him free whisky, 
free tobacco, free beer! 

The Democrats, on the other hand, believe in reducing the tax on all 
raw material that goes into manufactured goods, thus giving manu 
facturers cheaper raw material to enable them to compete with foreign 
manufacturers in the markets of the world, and also enable them to 
pay higher wages to their employ¢és and give remunerative employ- 
ment to the laborers and in reducing the tax upon the necessities of tle q 
farmer and the laboring men, which will enable them to purchas 
more of their necessaries with their hard earned wages and small proiits 
on their farms. The Democratic party believes that great and threat 
ening as are the evils of the surplus in the Treasury, that the ever 10 
creasing burdensome taxes that bear so heavily upon all consumers 15 
a vastly greater evil—an evil tending to enrich a favored few while \t 
impoverishes the many—creating combinations, monopolies, and trusts 
the curse of our free country, and ‘‘ threatening to shake the very foun- 
dation of our Union.’’ 

I take it, then, that the issue is distinctly and well understood. The 
Republican party desires to get rid of the surplus only, while we cou 
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tend that we must get rid of the unnecessary tax which creates the 


plus. and which is a greater evil than the surplus itself. \fter 
ds against the Government have been provided for the 


slus of $129,000,000, which 1 resents the sum wrung ir 
y excessive and ust taxation. The Mills bill pro 
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ynomy. Whose opinions shot 
adopted by free Americans? 


sary taxation, high tariff, trust creating robbery in this country will Nine-tenths of all the laborer N } 
<’s ideaof a government. I only wonder that | commissioner of labor, are for 








bring us nearer Bismarcl g 
‘the upcrowned king and greatest statesman of Ameri * while Senator SHERMAN, one of t 
abroad, did not-visit and embrace his crowned brother pi ctionist, | eountry, has said 
William, and observe the degradation, starvation, and sutfering of t i duty of Cone1 ; { 
laboring men in Germany. petit w 5 ol 

There is no need of truststhere. Bismarck is to-day the biggest trust Chis is in direct ntrad m to the a tion of Mr. Blaine 
onearth. ‘* Whether harmful or not, no public or private citizen’’ of | ‘‘ capital nee » protectio Mr 
Germany has any right to interfere; ‘‘ He fries the fat’’ out of the | object of h 
entire people of his empire. He is the king boss of the hi at if 
tion country and the poorest paid laborers in Europe. The Republican | protected. Mr. Forp, of Michigan, said in his sp 1 on the t 
party claims to be the friend of labor. Its votaries say that the laborer Wha ea ee 
can not compete with the poorly paid laborer of foreign lands. Mr t. There is nolaw which requires them to make a stater 
Blaine says: osses, and so an} 











rhest prote cel +] ’ T rm let 1 if tl} 





This is a question of labor from the skin to the core and from the core bach id found 
to the skin again. Con 

That capital needs no protection; manufacturers can protect ther in averNe 
selves. ** But the poor laborer’’ is what troubles his soul. On, no : Tt ee Oo . ook . 
Andrew Carnegie needs no protection. He, while his employ¢s are to- | since the organization of the co Ly in 1863 (twe 
day on a strike for living wages, is perfectly contented to draw h tal dividend ot oe ee ae : sah ong vate A, 
$1,500,000 clear of profits yearly; only a little over $4,000 every day | , Poe eatae a va i n ; Bs nis Se coal 
all the year round; he needs no protection. It is only his starving, ent of $300,001 stockholders had taken out over $5,004 
striking employés whom Mr. Blaine wants protected. still had a plant left valued at $1.50 re 

Why, they are so solicitous of these poor laborers and so anxious to | vears o1 ene eo og ial as 
protect them that they even go to the expense of employing Pinkerton | « in not « inst the pauper la fi pe und t 
detectives and arm them with repeating rifles to protect and see that crag gee spect = 
no harm comes to them. What more do these discontented laborers | ;, jhe ten ve 
want? Are they not amply protected? But, seriously, let us see how Phe Calu 
x laboring men are protected. The Republican party has lined the sea ested, pays ove 
3 coast with custom-houses, has covered the ocean with ships, and filled | j;)). ain. h 
: our statute-books with enactments to keep out the products of foreign | ; 
pauper labor. What enactments have they ever passed or what ob 
struction have they ever offered to keep the pauper laborers themselves 
from coming into this country and competing directly with our native | d rh ie tariff pI 
laborer? The only protection that labor ever had is that afforded them- | it! A war tariff of 2 c L peace t tc 











selves by organized associations. They have no other protection again dend ov , t o 
capital nor against foreign competition. What laws did the Republi ted copper pigs tl i sum of $4 \ 
ans, during all the time they were in power, who | ] : 
men so much and feel so solicitous after their welfare, ev« te 

protect them against foreign pauper labor? ! 
My colleague from Pennsylvania, General MAISH, very ably wered 
F this inquiry when he said in his speech on the tariff: © 


rhe effort of the Repu “ans to show that they are par excellence e friends | Of labor in the same industries Let us Inquire 
of the laboring classes will always remain one of the memorable features wpitalist invests to realize in one vear as much 
this debate. In their desparate endeavor to maintain monopoly, in all the : } f } . > 
solence of its power, they have the temerity to pose before the country as the one employe lor the same pe riod AU 13 & SIMp = 
champions of labor. The position is an impossible one. any one can make from the census report You w a 
But actions speak loud: r than words, Let us examine the conduct of the | invested in cotton manufacturing it 
Republican party towards the workingmen of this country } P 
In 1864 the Republican party enacted the following law j ufacturer net the gross amount his operative Bet ; 
‘That all contracts that shall be made b migrants to the United States in | Which is only $243.65, while $846.95 invested in wo : , 
foreign countries in conformity with the regulations that may be 
by the commissioners of emigration, whereby emigrants shall ple 
of their labor for a term not exceeding twelve months to repay the « nses 
their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law, and may be enforced » | a8 18 paid a laborer gros 9452.53. It would o take > 204 
4 courts of the United States or of the several States and Territories. and s cal tal of the woolen mills to eld $243.65. 1 re f 
vances, if so stipulated in the contract and the contract be recorded in th« a 1 ie & La - tg : 
corder’s office in the county where the emigrant shall settle, shall ope : 
lien upon any land thereafter acquired by the emigrant, whether un much as the cotton manufacturer pays his operatives. 
homestead law where the title is consummated, or on property othe: sc A of stock in a Bessemer-stee!l works ; 
quired, until liquidated by the emigrant; but nothing herein contained shall be ~ ae a a 3 
deemed to authorize any contract contravening the Constitvtion of the United y year, as the labor of an operative will gross in a cotton 
States, or creating in any way the relation of slavery or servitude.’ we are told, and asked to believe, that this protection 
This remarkabie statute authorized the importation of foreign pauper labor a matter of interest to the laborers That ‘it is t 0 we 
ander a contract providing that the wages of the emigrant shall be long tothe | ,, . : : ; “ ; - . 
party with whom he made the contract for a period of twelve months, and the | “4 Industries that are protected,’’ and that these laborers have a fa 
strong arm of the courts of the United States could be invoked to enforce its | share of the products of their own lal 
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In speaking of the increased cost of the consumers of our home man- 
ufactures resulting from a duty laid upon the imported articles of the 





} and the partly finished products than upon tl 
| directly in the interest of foreign manufactur 


same description, the President says: 

These laws, as their primary and plain fact, raise the price to consumers of | 
all articles imported and subject to duty to precisely the sum paid for such 
cutie 


For this statement he has been severely criticised, and in a speech 


delivered in New York by Governor Foraker recently, he (Foraker) | 
made the statement that ‘‘this was absurd and ridiculous.’’ By in- | 
quiry scertained the fact that this is no new idea. President 
Grant, in his annual message in December, 1875, heretofore quoted, 
says 

All duty paid upon such articles goes directly to the cost of the article when 
manufactured here and must be paid for by the consumer, 


Jackson, whom Governor Foraker quoted as good authority on the 
tarift, said, in his farewell address, March 3, 1837 (I give his exact 
words 

But the tax imposed on goods enhances by so much the price of the commod- 
ity to the consumer, and as many of these duties are imposed on articles of ne- 
cessity which are daily used by the great body of the people, the money raised 
by these imposts is drawn from the pockets of the people. 

Grant and Jackson say it takes just that much money out of the 
pockets of the consumers. Governor Foraker says, ‘‘ the assertion is 
foolish and absurd.’’ But it might be well to remember that great 
men will differ. I would also, in this connection, call the attention 
of Mr. Blaine on the political stump, to Mr. Blaine in the House of 
Representatives, June 10, 1868, and also Secretary of State Blaine, in 
his report, ‘‘The Cotton Market of the World ;’’ Justice Miller, 
20 Wallace, as well as many other leading Republicans whom I have 
quoted. 

Miners and laboring men, also know their personal friends as well 
as those who have arraigned themselves against their interest and on 
the side of corporations. 

{Judge Thurman, the laborers’ friend and defender. ] 

My decision, therefore, is that the operators of the two districts can pay the 
advance asked (60 cents per ton) and compete with other districts. Respectfully 
submitted. 

The men were right and the employers wrong, and Judge Thurman 
stood by the men. The reasoning upon which his conclusion was based 
was so clear that the operators could not resist it, and the miners imme- 
diately resumed work upon the terms they had demanded. The judge 
was the recipient of many resolutions and letters of thanks from labor- 
ing organizations throughout the United States. 

On January 26, 1886, immediately after Judge Thurman’s adjudica- 
tion, the following preamble and resolution were adopted unanimously 
by the State Trades and Labor Assembly of Ohio, then in session at 
Columbus: 

Whereas the success of the recent arbitration proceedings between the miners 
and operators of the Hocking Valley and Ohio Central districts is very gratify- 
ing and encouraging to all lovers of justice and fair play; and 

Whereas while we congratulate the miners for their willingness to arbitrate 
the justness of their claims, too much credit can not be given to that sterling 
man of the people, Allen G. Thurman, for consenting to act as umpire, and his 
impartial consideration of the evidence presented—no light task for a man of his 
years—and which was evidently assumed to, in a measure, ameliorate the con- 
dition of labor and capital employed in the Hocking Valley and Ohio Central 
districts and the city of Columbus: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the secretary of this assembly be instructed to forward Hon. 
Allen G. Thurman the above preamble, which properly conveys and expresses 
the sentiments of the Ohio State Trades and Labor Assembly upon this matter. 

This happy settlement of a great dispute resulted in the further in- 
crease of miners’ wages in the Hocking Valley districts, and the com- 
pensation as now fixed is 75 cents for winter mining and 70 cents for 
summer mining. We have no doubt that the ten thousand miners of 
Ohio and their brethren throughout the’! country will remember with 
their votes the justice done them by Allen G. Thurman, and the benefits 
they bave since received in consequence of his just judgment. 

In a similar crisis, in 1877, Benjamin Harrison drew $1,000 per week 
from the railroad companies, while receiving $5 per day as the pay of 
a captain of troops organized to contend against the unemployed la- 
borers. 

The wage-workers know that their only protection is organization 
against the encroachments of capital and they are not slow in discover- 
ing their interests. We have yet to receive the first petition or prayer 
in this House against the passage of the Mills’ bill or the reduction 
of the tariff by organized labor associations, while these corridors 
and committee-rooms have been crowded with manufacturers and capi- 
talists, who are especially favored by the unjust and unequal tariff. 
Our desks have been loaded down and our mails crowded with tariff 
protection literature, of falsehood and deception, paid for by millionaires 
and aristocratic mill-owners. Their money hires the best writers and 
subsidizes newspapers, while organized labor is crying out in thunder 
tones against the continuance of this tax onall they buy. This is what 
labor is saying: 

INDORSING THE MILLS BILL—KNIGHTS OF LABOR GIVE THEIR REASON WHY IT 
SHOULD BECOME A LAW. 


Local Assembly 3534 of the Knights of Labor in Philadelphia has passed the 
following pre ambles and resolutions: 

** Whereas as textile workers we have for years felt the evil effect of a tariff 
tax on the raw materials of our industries upon us in lessening our opportuni- 
ties for work and reducing our wages; and 

** Whereas the present tariff laws impose a heavier tax upon the raw materials 


| sage of the Mills bill as a measure calc 
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] inished commodities, thus being 
and 

‘“* Whereas the Mills bill reverses this obvious discrimination against Ameri- 
ean labor by grading the duties upward in accord and with the amount of labor 
required to make the commodities: Therefore, 

** Resolved, That we, the members of Local Assembly 3534, Knights of Labor, 
discarding all parties and considerations, do protest against the ate. of 
the present unequal and unjust system of tariff schedules and de mand the 
lated to bring prosperity, steady wer k 


and better wages for every textile works er in our country. 








CONDEMNING ME. LITCHMAN. 
The sanctuary of the asse ue y has also passed the following: 
** Whereas Charles H. Litchman, ex-general secretary of our order, has gor 
forth in the political field, taking the side of politics in preference to labor or- 


|} ganizations: 


£ 
Resolved, That Local Assembly 3534, in session, condemns Charles H. Litch- 
man for misrepresenting the political views of the members present and for 


| endeavoring to use the order for political and financial considerations.”’ 


The men who represent the laboring men on this floor are, without 


| an exception, in favor of the Mills bill. 


Hon. HENRY SMITH, of Wisconsin, who is the State master work- 
man of the Knights of Labor of his State, elected to Congress by work- 
ingmen, thus defines his position: 

REDUCE THE TAXES ON LABORING MEN. 


Congressman Suirn, when asked his views on tariff legislation and the Mil! 
bill, said: ‘‘ My opinions on this matter are the result of careful, conscientious, 
and, I hope, intelligent study of what are the needs of the country and espec- 
ially of laboring men, who make up the country’s strength. The tariff isa tax, 
and no amount of talking in Congress or in the newspapers or anywhere else 
can make it seem to be anything else. The people of this country can not be 
made happy or prosperous by taxing them, and until the last few years any one 
who maintained that this could be done would be laughed at. As the tarilf is a 
tax it should be levied on luxuries, and thus the tax put on those who can best 
afford to pay the taxes. 

“That is the true way to reform the presenttariff. The Mills bill, as it is called, 
is a moderate effort to reduce taxes on the necessaries of life, and I shall vote 
if I have a chance, to go even further, and shall support all measures to lighten 
the load of taxes on the shoulders of labor, which is both the producing and the 
consuming element of our population. I shall vote for free coal and free suga 
as I have already voted for free lumber. Tariff taxation, to my way of think 
ing, is not a blessing, and men who work for wages and have thought about 
as [ have, always reach the same conclusion. 


“THE TWIN MONOPOLIES. 


“ Tariff taxation is not the only obstacle the producing element—by which, of 
course, I mean labor—has to contend against in this country. I may say, in 
passing, that the matter of transportation and the absorption of our public lands 
*y aggregated capital, foreign or domestic, is of as great importance to labor as 
the tariff, and perhaps of greater importance.”’ 

» And now let us look into the interests of the poor farmer, who is lit- 
tle benefited by protection. He pays the largest portion of this enor- 
mous tax, an average of $47.10 on every $100 worth of goods that he 
buys. Is it not true that he is gradually growing poorer every year? 
How many farms in Ohio are under mortgage to Eastern capitalists ? 
Forty-eight per cent. of all the farms in Michigan are mortgaged, ani 
the same rate holds true with regard to Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska—all are in the same deplorable condition. W hy is 
it that the price of land and the products of the farm are constantly 
on the decline? We find that the exports of the products of the farm 
are constantly growing. 

In 1870 this country bought 82 per cent. of our agricultural produc: 
In 1880 it bought but 69 per cent. of them. Observe that as prot 
tion increases, manufacturing interests grow, but the per cent. of « 
ports of the farm products is increased. The farmer needs no more 0! 
tariff taxation under which monopolies have grown and trusts have } 
come defined. He finds that his home market is ebbing away, and that 
he must go from home to sell 31 per cent. of his products. The theo: 
of the home market is a delusion and swindle. 

I here quote the report of our consul at London, Ontario, Cana 
which has just been published, and which explains itself: 


[Special issue No. 48. Department of State, October 6, 1888 


UNITED STATES CONSULAR REPORTS—AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEME? 
CANADA. 
I find that plows of American manufacture are among the most promi: 
the imports in this line. The Oliver chilled plow (made at South Bend ¥ 
and the one, I am told, that has the largest sale in the United Siates), the S 
cuse plow, and ~ South Bend plow seem to be most in demand and to 
the largest sale. I have before me on my desk an offer from an Ontario «: 
in the Oliver plows to sell same f. o. b. at his city in Canada for $10 eac! 
quantities. The retail price here is $12, and numerous transactions take p 
at that figure. The same plows, I understand, are sold in quantities at the ! 
tory (not for export) at $14 each, and cost the American farmer at retail ¢ 
The Syracuse plow retails at $11 or $12 here, and, Iam informed, se}ls for ! 
$14 to $16 in the United States at retail, and the South Bend at $11 here, a 
at home. 
It is pleasing to observe how cheaply our manufacturers must be able to 
out these goods, from the fact that the Canadian duty on this class of goods 
per cent.ad valorem. Even admitting that the manufacturer makes no »)! 
on his sales in Canada, these figures are of interest: 


Price at which plow is sold in Canada...... 
Duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem and freight. 
Profit to Canadian dealer, probably... 











Leaving actual cost to manufacture paw eishontenentiulihtabeneaeniaanececes 
Retailed to American farmer at.. sas cechiliitthetibeinel 


Profit to manufacturer on a)l home sales, per PlOW .........-+-.++eeeeee-0 


It would thus seem that the Canadian farmer has an advantage over I 
American neighbor in the purchase of necessary implements produced in !''» 
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LONDON, ONTARIO, Seplem 
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4 greatly injured, that mills and manufactories will have to shut down, | b East India, a where I ided tha 
é and thousands of workingmen will be thrown out of employment, and 10t concelve y etched 18 peo] ‘ , wo 
‘ that these artisans and laborers will buy farms and go into agricn than t ] é 
: pursuits as an occupation and compete directly with the farmer, TI <8 for 6 i 
& is not possible, and will not deceive one intelligent farmer in the entir yard of t é ( 
a country. cheapest, and if ] L ¢ Lpe 
A reasonable reduction of the tariff would so stimulate these indus- | ica than from yous 
tries for which our national resources have so eminently fitted that y t for 73 
an increased demand for labor would at once spring up, and by reaso these fa i on a 
of the cheapening of the cost of raw material manufacturers would | ly to pre t thi a é 
enabled tosuc illy compete with foreign markets. This reduction ca I : t l i 
of the tariff would result in a universal increase of production in or 
to supply the foreign demand, which again would increase the demaz i 
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: all they need is a home market, which is created by war tariff t > s fa 
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The righteousness of their cause will ultimately prevail. Great as 
are the manufacturing industries in this country, important as they 
may be, and essential as they are, to the welfare of the country, th: 
farmers should not be discriminated against, because they are of greate: 
importance than any other class. In 1880 there was invested in ou 
country, in manufacturing interests, a capital of $2,797,223,506, in farm- 
ing interests $12,104,081,440. There wereemployed in manufacturin: 
interests 2,758,905 persons, in farming 7,670,493. It will be seen 
from this that almost five times as much capital in farming as in man 
ufacturing was invested, and three times as many people were em 


ployed. Now let ussee which class is making the money and the profits. 

the manufacturers claim that they must tax the farmers for the pur 
pose of protecting themselves against the competition of the paupe 
abor of Europe. The farmers have no pretection. They pay the 
taxes, and astonishing as-it may seem, the censusof 1880 tells us that 
the manufacturing products were $5,369,667,706, while that of the 
farming interests were only $2,212,540,929, The average product of a 


laborer in manufactories is $1,960.49, while the average product of a 
laborer in farming is only $288.44, and yet we are told that farmers 
must be taxed, not only now, but for all time to come, to benefit man- 
ufacturing interests. The farmers, constantly employed in body and 
in mind in a hard struggle for a living, have been slow to note the 
effects of combinations against them, but they are being educated very 
fast, and the lesson, ere long, will dawn upon us. Then they will be 
found moving for self-protection, for their rights, and for justice. 

They have more men, more money, more homes, more moral recti- 
tude, virtue, and common honesty in this great controversy than any 
other class, They are fast learning their power, and will soon assert 
their rights. There is a great spirit of investigation going on among 
them all over the country, and if they but once understand how they 
are being robbed and plundered by false pretenses and the misrepre- 
sentations that are made to them by demagogues, politicians, and pro- 
tectionists, who are directly benefited by this unjust system of taxa- 
tion, they will soon see that they are the victims of a miserable, unjust 
taxation, and they will vote for their own interests and to protect their 
homes. 

THE FACTS AS TO PENSIONS. 

I yield to no man in my devotion and sympathy for the soldier, and 
| desire to see that fullest justice is done the brave men who stood as a 
living wall of fire, with their bosoms bared to the bullets of the enemy— 
the loyal men who saved this nation. I have a right to speak for my 
comrades, who touched my elbow and divided their last hard-tack with 
me, shared the same blanket and drank from the same canteen. In1861 
our family of four brothers, fall of youth and hope, with cheeks flushed 
with the bloom of health, enlisted for the war. One fell at the battle 
of Stone’s River, pierced with a dozen bullets; another at Kenesaw 
Mountain, and the other’s bones are now bleaching on the banks of Red 
River. Politically we were Democrats, true, loyal Democrats, and they 
who thus died gave their lives to save the Union. 

None of my colleagues on this floor, whether they agree with me po- 
litically or not, who know how much of my time I have devoted to the 
interests of soldiers, and have noted my votes on all pension bills, will 
eay I lack in sympathy for the welfare of the soldiers. I therefore 
claim the right to speak for my comrades. During a hotly contested 
campaign like the present, when there are so many political, pecuniary, 
and personal interests involved, partisan newspapers and political stump- 
speakers are very apt to mislead the soldiers by perverting facts for the 
purpose of securing votes. Let me appeal to you, my comrades, to vote 
your honest political sentiments. A soldier who wore the blue should, 
above all others, have judgment and good common sense enough to 
give the coming campaign liar a wide berth. 

When a newspaper or a politician tells you that President Cleveland 
is an enemy to your interests, say it is false. When you are told that 
the Democratic party is not friendly to your interests, say it is false, 
and point to the record. You can easily prove that during the three 
full years of the present Administration the Union soldiers have re- 
ceived greater consideration than they ever received during the twenty 
years of Republican administration. Every Republican, as well as 
every intelligent man in the country, who has investigated the record 
knows this to be the fact. A simple investigation of the pension-rolls 
is conclusive proof. 

Write to the Commissioner of Pensions for his late report, and on 
investigation you will find I am telling you the truth. You wili see 
that during the three years of Democratic rule 168,233 more certifi- 
cates were issued than during the same period of Republican adminis- 
tration, and in that same period there was disbursed to pensioners 
$54,000,541.01 more than during the three years of Republican rule; 
that inthe same period there were 79,917 excess of names added to 
the pension-rolls. It cost $52.31 to examine a caseunder the Republic- 
ans, while under the Democratic Administration the same work has 
been done for $13.78 per case. Thereare 24 percent. more Union sol- 
diers employed in the Pension Department now than under Republican 
rule, and one hundred and seventy-nine more soldiers or their widows 
on the pay-roll. I will here take the liberty to make the following 
extracts from the report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the infor- 
mation of those who may not be able to procure the report itself: 


| 
| 


. 

The amount of money expended in payment of pensions was $78,775,851.92, 
the eost attending such disbursement being, for the-pay of the oflicers, em- 
iloyés, etc., of the Bureau of Pensions, its agents, surgeons, special examiners, 
te., $3,262,524.67, the cost of disbursement being a fraction less than 4 per cent. 
f the total expenditures of the Bureau of Pensions. The total amount ex- 
vended for all purposes by the Bureau of Pensious was $82,038,386.59, being 21} 
er cent. of $380,000,000, which was the total (estimated) gross income of the 
United States for the period aforesaid. The total expenditures of the Govern- 
nent for the fiscal year 1888 were $257,924,501.13. So it will be seen that the 
:mount expended for and on account of pensions was nearly 31 per cent. of 
ithe entire outlag of the Government. 





SPECIAL ACTS, 

After due advisement it has seemed to me my duty to reportto you publicly 
nd in this formal manner the method which from the beginning has been 
pursued in regard to special acts, and also to state the results thereof. Upon 

he receipt at the Executive Mansion of aspecial act granting pension it is re- 

rred through the oflice of the Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner 
of Pensions, whose duty it is to present for the consideration of the Executive 

ill the facts, favorable and unfavorable, shown in the records and files of the 
Bureau of Pensions concerning such case. To this end the Commissioner em- 
ploys the services of the chiefs of the boards of review and re-review, and under 
them four men from among the most highly trained and best equipped in the 
office, whose sole duty in connection with the cases is to present an impartial, 
colorless, and accurate brief of all the matter in evidence and every substantial 
averment of the claimant and every part of his military record. To this end 
calls are made upon the Adjutant-General and Surgeon-General for their re- 
ports, to complete the military history of the claimant, if such history is not al- 
ready in the case; the claimant’s own declaration is briefed and every state- 
ment that he has made in his own behalf is set forth. The substantial evidence 
in support thereof is added, as well as that which is adverse thereto. 

These reports are fully examined by the chiefs of the boards of review and re- 
review, to the end that errors may be corrected, The briefs thus prepared are 
transcribed and submitted to the Commissioner of Pensions, whoexamines them 
with a view, first, to the correction of any error; next,to indicate the complex- 
ion of the case under the general law, and tostate whether the action of the office 
on the case, if any has been taken, had been right according to the general law; 
next,to indicate whether in his judgment the case is one based on equitable 
grounds, as shown by the whole of the evidence, including the military record 
and history of the claimant, In this work he is aided by the counsel and pres- 
ence of the chiefs, two of the oldest and most trusted employés in this branch of 
the civil service. The clerks who prepare the brief of facts are old and new men, 
selected for fidelity, capacity, and integrity. When this work is so done it is for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Interior, and by that official to the President. 

The annexed table will show the total number of all special pension acts which 
have become laws since the year 1861 and the time at which they were enacted : 























Years. Administration of— No. 
MET siiscniirdins dconeewanitiapeieavccsimeked\banbbesnisivebecive IDs atieidacnsvierbinaiperes 41 
PTT chucivsseo’ sh annieanidee bibles ciionioavitiea teaninonnabindeit IE ss couacetactnadbacécnces | 4381 
1869-1877 | Grant... ices,” 400 
1877-1881 ..........0+ “aioe ove al I Eibniad denanevbedienvecseees 303 
SINE vasisli cin techn snctibdacenenstaduaeatinahviuveeneninanete teatei Garfield and Arthur..... 736 
I casnidiac hs dhaadiickentberincitrwied bstnpsncntas fale Pacatbacdoe ty aie akin astincsvessiervenls | 2,001 
1885-1888 ....crcesseceocsssesssessesseresereneresessreresecessrenereess Cleveland.....................| 1,369 
I va:snccccnsinnniniideemsiniiensontencrinatiasusibniewed RIE 9 IE A Be 3, 370 
7 





* The years from March to March. 





Isubmit herewith a statement of private pension acts disapproved by the 
Executive from March 4, 1885, to August 15, 1888, inclusive, showing the grounds 
for the adverse action, and date of the original rejections in the Bureau of Pen- 
sions: 

Total number of such special-pension acts vetoed.......... 

Number of said vetoes in the interests of the claimants and based upon the 
fact that the claimants would be entitled to greater amounts under the 
general law than they would have received under the special acts (and the 
amount paid to said applicants aggregated $17,249, much of which has been 

paid the widows and dependent children of said soldiers)..................02:::0+ 17 
Number of such cases in which the disapproval was based upon or contained 

the charge of desertion or dishonorable discharge trom the military serv- 

ns Rint Te Teint Won icgnsnehineda ins sammdgpablios veteran eedihbaereresnsadeessess 12 
Number of cases (dependent fathers) in which the disapproval was based 

upon the grounds that the fathers abandoned their sons while said sons 

were infants, and never resumed the care or custody of the sons, nor did 

they manifest any interest in them until after their death, when they be- 

came applicants for PENSiOn, .........-.-:++-cssesserserseesereeseesenseeeees 
Number of cases vetoed upon the ground that the bills were duplicates o! 
acts already passed by Congress, being precisely the same special acts 
already approved by the Executive and in full force and effect. One ot 
said original acts was passed by the Forty-ninth and one by the Fiftiet! 

COMAPGOR . . covicvveccciccccencses secncedecveesavccscsccesncsceceussensounat sanesectoresest conens cooses ; - 
Number of said acts disapproved upon the grounds that the death-canse 

was suicide and had no connection withthe military service of the United 

Bt atOB 000.0 crecsrdecscccsecersoscenes ctw pnonssedsesescnsgsessdecseceseccccusoeepsonss, pesse+ensehtedeesece 
Number of acts vetoed on the ground that the soldiers’ disabilities or deatlis 

were in no wise due to the service, but arose from causes entirely distinct 

CII oc visi casos opted cada teialentinnsee vqucng ring etietbaethaseevestntiahakpapincs: ove os 121 
Number of acts vetoed upon the ground that they were already pending in 

the Pension Bureau, that many of them involved the question of arrears, 

that it would be a manifest injustice to conclude the claimants’ rights to 
arrears or to issue pension certificate until the cases were established, and 
that there seemed to be no disposition upon the part of the officials in 
charge of the Bureau of Pensions to either delay the cases or to decice 
them adversely and improperly..........--.::0 +00 eisiplidbeiaas pdlabnetqceveneccsces 
Number of cases vetoed for the reason that they affixed no e, and that 
the claimants were now receiving pensions commensurate with the de- 
gree of disability found to exist on examination by competent boards of 
surgeons, and that the approval of the acts could in no wise benefit tl 
claimants. (In four of these cases the highest rates given by the law were 

I I IN cinteariehascelisntn sone n<secs sues thensevs deovoneniucenotneddecenipors See igugs ieee : 
Number of casés vetoed upon the ground that there was no dependence 

Scoeree: Lee CO SHAG GROS Cie BNC w nein onccse nieces sincscocsecesstcces svdves sosnes enue sacces s+ - 
Number of cases vetoed on the ground that the bill sought to set aside the 

limitation fixed by the law of 1879, governing the question of arreas, and 

which applied to all other claimants who had filed their applications since 
the Istday of July, 1880, (In this case soldier is in receipt of $50 per month 
under a subsequent special act which was allowed to become a law)...... 
Vetoed upon the ground that the beneficiary was dead at the time of the 
passage of the act and hence the act was nugatory.......... ccc ceeseecerennennerr oe 
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in a minute in tl 
tration under Republican rule. It was new legislation, and « 
was more carefully scrutinized. Yet Grant vetoed all bi 


before him on the same grounds and for precisely the same 1 
The Republicans enacted a law providing that nosol 
& pension whose disibility or death was not due to the service. Ch 
the plain letter of the law, and by reason of this law the President vet 
one hundred and twenty-one bills. Twelve ofthese were because the] 
sioners were deserters; seventeen, because they were entitled to great 


amounts under a general law; nine, because the act fixed no r 








the soldier was receiving a pension alread By his ] 
the soldiers, their widows and children, $17,249. Is the iny oO 
hat th ; 


evidence wanting to satisfy any reasonable man tha 
passed in a careless, reckless manner, and without due considerati 
Let Congress enact laws pensioning deserters, father 
theirsons when infants, and men whose disability has ha 
with their service in the Army, and there will be no more veto« 
are told that the rebel brigadiers are opposed to pensioning Union so 


} 
lé 


no con! 


diers. This is false. The men who fought bravely on the other sid 


are generous and chivalrous to their conquerers. There may be ex 
ceptions. There may be a few ‘‘cranks’’ who would object to 
thing in order to get a little notoriety. But the most unre 
objector to a certain class of special pension bills is a Repu 
‘‘crank,’’ and the only objection I ever had offered toa lv } 

of my own came from the Republican side of the Hou But t 
say the President vetoed the dependent pension bill »hed 

he gave his reasons for it His reasons, I think, will satisfy ar 


ble man that it was on account of the uncertainty as to the object ar 


consequences of the law. It was on a par with some special act 
two men agreed as to the object of that bill. 
There was great doubt as to the interpretation of the bil It 
be very easy to form a bill that would accomplish the objec 
which there could be no dispute as to the meaning, but that 
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the purpose. The object was politic 
Grant vetoed the equalization bounty bill. I do not believe tl 





Grant was an eremy of the soldiers. I am not her to apologize for 
defend the President’s vetoes. Thesoldiers themselves have ¢ t 
The Republican press and the friends of the soldiers have approv: 
Cleveland’s veto of that bill. 

Let it not be forgotten by my cor irades that in 1862 a ib! i 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana, Judge Ho_MAN, intr 
bill which passed the House of Representatives, granting a la 
rant for 160 acres of land to every honorably discharged soldie1 I 
was in accordance wi the acts of ir Government in all } ) 
wars, yet when thi t act, which had been held out by recruit 
officers as an inducement for the soldiers to enlist, came to the Repul 
lican Senate, it was rejected on the ground that land-warrants wou 


pass into the hands of speculat 
Judge HOLMAN amended h l 
it was rejected again by the Republican Senate on the ground 


i 80 as to obviate this objection 


that 
1ad no public lands to give to the soldiers. Yet, in the same y« 


? 
immediately upon its heels, the Republicans granted to railroad cor- 
porations and other monopolies more than 200,000,000 acres of land! 


They had no Jand to give to the soldiers, but they could find 
of acres for corporations! 
Let it also be remembered by the soldiers that thev were | 


vy, aS we understood the contract with the Governm« 








gold. Instead of this the soldiers were paid off by the Republican 
depreciated currency, ranging at a discount of from 50 to 140 per cent 
The soldiers were never indemnified for their losses in this instance, 


- e ’ +: 
but after the war was over, in March, 1869, the Republican party 


passed a law providing for the paymentof bondholdersin gold. Th 


mind you, when the bond stipulate that they were to be paid in the 
eurrency of the country. Remember this, comrades, that while the 
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554 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Ile approved the act of August 4, 1886, which has increased the pension of 
1 > crippled and maimed Union soldiers of the late war from $24 to $50, from 
$30 to $36, and from $30 and $37.50 to $45 per month, The total annual increase 
in money granted to the 10,092 pensioners by reason of his signing this act of 
August 4, 1886, is $1,089,938. 

He approved the act of January 29, 1887, which has placed upon the pension- 
rolls 21,704 survivors and widows of the Mexican war at $8 per month or $96 per 
year. The amount in money these 21,704 Mexican pensioners will receive an- 
nually is § } 

He approved the act of June 7, 1888, granting arrears of pensions from the 
death of their husbands in cases of all widows of the late war whose pensions 
have been or which may hereafter be granted. This law will favorably affect 
some ten thousand widows already on the rolls to an amount it is estimated in 
money of an average of $108 in each case at once, and hereafter will grant to 
each widow whose claim may be allowed an average of $108 in each case. The 
amount of money required to pay these already on the rolls it is estimated will 
exceed $1,080,000, and the number likely to be placed on the rolls during the 
present fiscal year will swell this amount to over $1,500,000, 

So it will be seen that President Cleveland since his inauguration has ap- 
proved general pension acts which directly and pecuniarily benefit 144,364 ex- 
Union and Mexican soldiers, their widows, orphans, and dependent relatives, 
and that the money value of this benefit is over $9,000,000 per annum, 
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Refund of Additional Tobacco Tax. 


SPEECH 
or 
JOHN 8S. HENDERSON, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Tuesday, September 4, 1888. 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 11258) for the relief of certain persons who paid additional taxes as- 
sessed against them under the act of March 3, 1875— 


Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The report which has just been read makes the 
matter so plain that scarcely anything more need be said. I send for- 
ward to the Clerk’s desk to be read, as a part of my remarks, the fol- 
lowing official communications: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 17, 1888. 

Sin: I have the honor to forward herewith, for your information, copy ofa re- 
port by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the 15th instant, upon (H. 
A. 11089) “for the relief of certain persons who paid additional taxes assessed 
against them under the act of March 3, 1875.’’ 

Respectfully yours, 
Cc. 8. FAIRCHILD, Secretary. 

Hon, Joun S. HENDERSON, 

House of Representatives. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, August 15, 1888. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith H. R. 11039, a bill introduced by 
Hon. Mr. Henperson, of North Carolina, July 30, 1888, with a request to state 
what change should be made in the phraseology of the bill, and estimate the 
amount of tax required to be refunded in case it becomes a law. 

I respectfully refer to the letter to you dated February 3, 1883 (copy herewith), 
and H, R. 4667, dated January 11, 1588. 

I suggest the following change in the bill submitted to me. Strike out all 
after the usual heading and insert : 

** That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to any persons 
who may within two years after the passage of this act present claims therefor 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenne, such sums respectively as they shall 
severally show to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that 
they, or the persons whom they legally represent, paid as an additional tax on 
tobacco, cigars,or cigarettes, which they sold or removed for consumption or 
sale on the 3d day of March, 1875.”’ 

Probably the amount of tax that will be refunded, in case such a bill becomes 
a law, will not exceed $100,000. 

Resfectfully, yours, 
JOS, 8S. MILLER, Commissioner. 
lion. CuARLESs S. FAIRCHILD, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, February 3, 18:8. 

Srr: I have the honor to return herewith a letter of Hon. IsHam G. Harrts, 
United States Senator, addressed to you under date of January 29, 1888, Mr. 
Harris ineloses Senate bills Nos. 22 and 528, only the latter of which accom- 
panied the letter when received at this office, and asks that you give him your 
opinion as to the merits of the same and return the bills. 

The letter, with Senate bill No. 528, is herewith returned with the following 
report: 

‘The bill proposes to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated by law, to the persons 
named therein, and to any other persons who may, within two years after the 
passage of the act, present claims therefor to the Commissioner of Internal 

tevenue, such sums, respectively, as they may show to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to have been paid by them as an additional 
tax on tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes, sold, or removed for consumption or sale, 
on the 3d day of March, 1875, prior to the President’s approval of the act of that 
date, which imposed an additional tax of 4 cents per pound on certain tobacco 
and $1 per 1,000 on cigars. 

Prior to March 3, 1875, the tax on tobacco was 20 cents per pound, and the tax 
on cigars was $ per thousand. The act of March 38,1875, increased the tax on 
tobacco to 24 cents per pound and the tax on cigars to $6 per thousand. 

Many manufacturers of tobacco and cigars had on March 3, 1875, stamps on 
hand purchased at the rates in force prior tothat date, and on that,and perhaps 


aS SD | 





on subsequent days, they stamped tobacco and cigars with such stamps, and 
sold or removed for consumption or sale the tobacco and cigars so stamped. 

Commissioner Douglass ruled that the act of March 3, 1875,must be held to 
take effect and be in force during the whole of that day,and under this ruling 
parties who stamped tobacco or cigars on the 3d day of March with stamps at 
the rates in force previous to that date were assessed the difference between the 
values of the stamps at the old and the new rates of tax. If this ruling of Cor 
missioner Douglass was “illegal,’’ as has been strongly contended, then th: 
taxes assessed on account of the tobacco and cigars sold or removed on March 
3, 1875, were perhaps illegally assessed, so far as they apply to tobacco sold o1 
removed before the signing of the act by the President. 

The case of Burgess ts. Salmon (7 Otto, 381) was a case similar to those pri 
vided for in the bill, but it was decided upon an agreed statement of fact 
Among other things it was agreed by the United States attorney that the duty 
of 20 cents per pound had been paid upon the tobacco in question, and that th: 
tobacco **‘ had been removed from the storehouse before the act of March 3, 1875, 
took effect.”". This agreement, of course, gave away the point the case was d¢« 
sigued to raise on the appeal, and if this office had been aware of the nature of 
the agreement it would have been evident that an appeal would be useless. It 
was hoped and expected that the question as to the exact point of time when 
statute takes effect would be settled in that case. It is a question upon which 
the United States Supreme Court has never passed,and upon which there has 
been a conflict of opinion in the inferior courts. 

l agree with my predecessor in oflice, who, in a letter to your office dated 
April 10, 1884, reporting upon a bill for the relief of some of the parties named 
in Senate bill No. 528, said: 

** Personally, I am inclined to think that the fiction of law, by which, upon th: 
doctrine of relation, a statute is deemed to be in force during the whole of t! 
day on which it is signed, should yield to the exact facts in cases like thes: 
where substantial rights are involved. 

“ Constitutionally, a legislative act can not be a law until it is signed by the 
President, or until the time has elapsed during which he is allowed to deliberate, 
and it would appear logically and necessarily that no substantial right of a citi- 
zen should be sacrificed to a mere fictional notion, however conveniently that 
fiction may operate as a general rule. Besides, it is probably a faet that most 
bills passed by Congress during a short session, if approved on the 3d day 
March, are in truth signed very late on that day. 

“TI think the authorities will bear out the proposition that the fiction alluded 
to must yield to the demands of an exact justice where those demands are sus- 
ceptible of intelligent ascertainment. 

“If the act of March 3, 1875, took effect from the beginning of that day then th 
parties named in the bill have no just claims against the Gevernment for the 
repayment of these taxes, and the bill should not become a law. 

** If, however, the act did not take effect as to the part of the day prior to the 
very moment when it received the approval and signature of the President of 
the United States,then the parties named have equitable claims against the 
Government as to so much of the amount claimed as was paid on tobacco ma 
ufactured and sold or removed for consumption or use prior to that moment 
and if so relief can only be given by legislation. 

“This office has no definite information respecting the exact point of tin 
when the act of March 3, 1875, was in fact signed by the President.”’ 

lam prepared to go a step further than my predecessor and to say that in 
view of the fact that the hour of the day when the act was approved is not 
known and probably can not be ascertained, and in view of the probability tha 
it was not approved until after business hours of that day; also, in view of the 
difficulties to be encountered in many cases, in ascertaining the exact hour of 
the day of the sale or removal of tobacco or cigars, and in view of the proba- 
bility that all such sales or removals were made during the business hours of 
the day, I think it but equitable and just, if the bill is to become a law, that it 
should include ali tobacco and cigars sold or removed for consumption or sale 
on the 3d day of March, 1875, and I therefore suggest, if my views are concurre:| 
in, that the bill be amended by striking out the wurds ‘prior to the President's 
approval of the act of that date,’’ in lines 13 and 14. 

Respectfully submitted. 


’ 


JOS. S. MILLER, 
Commissioner. 

Hon, C. 8, FATRCHILD, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

The case of Burgess vs. Salmon (97 U. 8., 381), above cited, pro 
beyond question that the bill under consideration should become 
law. The opinion was delivered at the October term, 1878, of the & 
preme Court of the United States. I quote from the opinion as { 
lows: 

Burgess was collector of internal revenue for the third collection distri 
Virginia, and in that capacity exacted from and received of Salmon & Ha 
cock, and paid into the Treasury of the United States, the sum of $377.80 as 
additional tax of four cents a pound on a quantity of tobacco belonging | 
them, It was thus exacted on the 3d day of March, 1875, under the act of t 
date, which provides as follows: 

“That section 3368 of the Revised Statutes be amended by striking out | 
words ‘20 cents a pound,’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘24 cents 
pound;’ * * * Provided, That the increase of tax herein provided for shal! : 
apply io tobacco on which the tax under existing laws shall have been | 
when this act takes effect.”’ (18 Stat., 339.) 

The act contains also the provision following, namely: 

“ Every person who removes from his manufactory tobaceo without the pro) 
stamp being affixed and canceled * * * shall, for each offense, be fined: 
less than $1,000 and not more than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less than « 
year and not more than two years.”’ 

The tobacco in question was stamped, sold, and removed for consumption, 
use, from the place of manufacture, and beyond the control of Salmon « I! 
cock in the forenoon of March 3, 1875, and the above-named act of Congress ws 
approved in the afternoon of that day, after the stamping and removal of 
tobacco, which, when removed, had been stamped at 20 cents a pound. | 
inent of the additional 4 cents was made under protest, and an appeal to | 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue regularly taken and overruled. The: 
ufacturers brought suit to recover back the amount, and recovered judgme:'! 
the court below. The collector therefore sued out this writ of error. ‘The cas 
presents but a single point: Can a manufacturer be punished, criminal!) 
civilly—civilly here—for the violation of a statute when the statute was n 
force at the time the act was done? 

In other words, can a person be thus punished when he did net contra 
the provisions of the statute? In still other words, can one be punished ‘vr 
offending against the provisions of a statute from the effects of which he was 
pressly exempted? * * * The President approved the bill, and the ti! 
such approval points out the earliest possible moment at which it could b« 
alaw. * * * Inthe present case the acts and admissions of the Govern 
to establish the position that the duties exacted by law had been fully pail 
* * * beforethe President had approved the act of Congress imposing 4) |" 
creased duty. * * * To impose upon the owner of the goodsa criminal p 
ishment or a penalty of $377 for not paying an additional tax of 4 cents a pound 
would subiect him to the operation of an ex post facto law. : 

Had the proceeding against Salmon and Hancock been taken by indictment 
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AAC 8S. STRUBLE, port accorded it heretofore without objection 





I 1O W A, the Hon t 
y - . TT . 1. » . . ~ " "NY ' + 
N THE HOUSE OF \EPRESENTATIYV1 I 
amend me 
y ( 4 1712928 ; . 
‘ sane : P ™ - M “peat i nave : < n £ i i 
ler « sideration report of the « ‘ iS « t ned to i him to 2 
, I kit iDT I t stosupply d ‘ y able man h t as < po 2 wd emp il] 
nd} r ve s l for « ier p pos . 1 :  % 
, s a large degree of manly ia ono! Bat 11 t con fess, 
Mr. STRUBLE said: r.that in this discussion, in so far st » pennants imendments now 
Mr. SPEAKER: I can not but regret that the questions inv ler consideration are concerned, I have realized no litt ppoin 


the report made by the conferees upon this billin relation to thea l- | ment in the manner in which he has treated th stions before tl 











ments now under discussion—— Hlouse to-day. I know he intends always in public discussion to bh 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Will the gentleman permit me to inte hit rand hono e, and, I think, to ad and statesm ke, but 
for a question before he proceeds, for my own information, as 1 w: fallen a b les l l ‘ 
to hear it discussed — Loiore iWavs nN ta iin it e. 
Mr. STRUBLE. I would like to finish my opening sentence first. It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that an attempt has been made here 
I do not know exactly where I am until I have commenced. I would | to-day not only to question some of the details of operation connected 
first prefer to be sure I have the floor. [ Laughter. | with this enterprise known as the Industrial Christian Home Associa 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Certainly. Excuse me for interrupting. tion of Utah, but that, whether intentionally or not, the effect of th 
‘ Mr. STRUBLE. I will yield to the gentleman with piecasure in a | speech of the gentleman from Missouri has been to discredit the ent 


moment. prise itself. At the very outset of his remarks the plain insinuatio 
Mr. Speaker, I started out to express regret that this discussion in | was made by the gentleman from Missouri that the original appropri 
relation to the pending amendments should not have been begun and | ation made August 4, 1886, was not made to aid t terprise in Utah 
concluded without the attempt, and the successful attempt, as I am | inaugurated by the i: porators of the Industrial Christian Home As 
bound to believe, to make it a political and partisan question. sociation of Utah and others interested in the ca represented 
Mr. SPINOLA. That commenced on your side. this incorporation. 





























& Mr. STRUBLE. No, sir—— After referring to th LW gra the 1 1 gentieman ¢ 
& Mr. RYAN. 1 beg parcton; it did not commence on this side. claims, ** Indu LH i | t tis im 
Mr. SPINOLA. It commenced in a Republican Senate, by a Re- | t private « 1 i ( era I 
: publican Senator, who arraigned a Democratic President for the per- | suggesting to the House that t! corpora tic w figuring 
zs formance of his duty. liberations ’’ has possibl tiled itself of an rt opened 
% Mr. RYAN. I beg to say in reply to the gentleman that there is | first appropriation to place itself in an attitude to thereaft a 
é@ nothing whatever in the language used by the Senator that warrant receive the favorable consideration of Cong1 
3 that assertion. I grant that the gentleman had no purpo Lt 
5 Mr. SPINOLA. Why, you used the language yourself this mo House to that extent, | ipprehending that 
5 ing. [Laughter. ] ceived such an impr n, I desire tl ‘ \ 
= Mr. RYAN. Oh, I replied to my colleague on the conimittee fuliy before gentlemen present 
4 Mr. SPINOLA. And [ was replying to you. Renewed laught Years ago, and prior to 1846, it ber 
2 Mr. STRUBLE. I wish to say to the djstinguished gentleman from | intel nt Christian \ en of the lan lie l y them 
* New York before he gets too far away from me—— selves to philanthropic efit ‘ { i 
Mr. SPINOLA. No, sir; Iam going to wait right here. [Lan ¢ as were, and, in many parts ¢ i rhe 
ter. | i to aid all such in attempts ’ r condition 
Mr. STRUBLE. That when this subject was debated at the other | attention attracted to t yomen 1 miss 
4 end of the Capitol there was no such trouble there between the two | to labor ai s them and the Mormon p f that ‘I 
parties; no such discussion upon partisan lines as there has been he: and as prosecutions were made more ei é 
: but, on the contrary, if I have read aright, there was a commenda r the suppression po ul é 
sentiment of unanimity upon the question of the merit « he ] )- pendent children : 
BY sition to aidgn the maintenance of this home. mous relations or |] 
Mr. SPINOLA. And to aid in any proposition to take m e t the ] : 
of the Treasury. The other end of the Capitol is always ready ; t with the lad [ ha rred ( 
Mr. STRUBLE. Ibegtosay tothe gentleman that in my ju t, | gentlemen re ng i ‘ Uta i 
in that statement he does the Senate of the United States a ould be « t 
injustice, and that the Senate is not always ready in any such s the men and ch I } 
he implies to take money out of the Treasury. — he compelled to cease their 
Mr. SPINOLA., Oh, no; there is the record that speaks fo1 . Pin vasa ision 1 t : ef i 
They amend bills every time by adding appropriations to a; the « I have named could go and 1 iof only shelter, foc 
tions, i clothing, but also in in such industz art 
a Mr. STRUBLE. They frequently do, but that is one thi: to k nd ¢ tually fit to maintain the 
4 support any proposition to take money out of the Treasu } n M hl fi mo a 
g another. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. iati ( e Industrial Christian H wiation 
4 Mr. STOCKDALE. The question I wished to ask the gentleman | of Utah was incorporated under the laws of that 1 | 
3 from Iowa is mainly in reference to the alleged contract, as I under- | ture to say, without fear « ful cont 
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nently reputable men and women, none possessing more intelligence 
or of superior Christian character, were ever associated together for 
the inauguration and execution of a disinterested charity than those 
who, in Utah and out, joined in the movement resulting in the incor- 
poration to which I alluded a moment ago, and to which reference was 
made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ry AN]in his remarks made 
in reply to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Burnes]. If gentlemen 
will take the trouble to note in the REcoRD the names of these ladies 
and gentlemen immediately connected with the incorporation of the 
association—which I will not stop now to give—they will, I am per- 
suaded, justify me in the complimentary reference I have made to 
them. Beside those whose names appear as incorporators, several na- 
tional organizations are identified with this interest, and the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, with Miss Willard as its presi- 
dent; the National Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Mrs. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, president; the Presbyterian Missionary Society, Mrs. 
Darwin R. James, of Brooklyn, president, and three hundred thousand 
women, representing the highest standard of Christian homes in this 
country, have by official authority memorialized this Congress in be- 
half of this appropriation. 

In order that the House may know fully the powers and scope of the 
incorporation, the purposes sought to he accomplished by those joining 
in the movement, I present the articles of incorporation at this point, 
together with certain affidavits of some of the members thereof, ap- 

nded to suid articles, presumably in compliance with the Territorial 

aw: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Territory of Utah: 


These articles of agreement of incorporation of the Industrial Christian Home 
Association of Utah witnesseth : 

Whereas on this the 15th day of March, 1886, at Salt Lake City, Salt Lake 
County, Utah Territory, a voluntary association, under and bearing said corpo- 
rate name, has been duly organized and formed, and aconstitution therefor duly 
made and adopted, forthe purposes set forth in these articles of agreement; and 

Whereas it has been, by the unanimous vote of the meeting, ** Resolved, That 
the association incorporate under the laws of Utah, witha board of directors, as 
provided in the constitution of said association, for the purpose of carrying out 
the objects of the association as stated in article second of the constitution,” 
which objects are hereinafter specifically set forth as near as may be; and 

Whereas in pursuance of,and to assist in carrying out,said resolution,thereafter 
and onthe same day, atthe same place, during the meeting of said association, 
there was elected by a majority vote of the meeting the directors hereinafter 
maeneSenanS for directors of said corporation and to constitute its board of direct- 
ors; an 

Whereas a majority of all the members of said association were and are 
present at said meeting and organization and election, and Jeannette H. Ferry, 
of Park City, Utah,and Anna Baker, of Salt Lake City, Utah, were the officers 
of said meeting and conducted said election: 

Now, in order to carry out said resolution and to form a corporation for be- 
nevolent and other purposes under chapter 45 of the laws of the Territory of 
Utah of the year 1884, entitled ‘‘Anact compiling and amending the laws relat- 
ing to private corporations,” approved March 13, 1884, the undersigned, a ma- 
jority of the members of said association present at said meeting, do now asso- 
ciate and agree as follows: 

Artic es I. This corporation is one at Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County, 
Utah Territory; it shall exist for fifty years, unless sooner dissolved, and its 
corporate name shall be ‘‘ Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah.” 

Art. If. The place of general business of this corporation shall be Salt Lake 
City, Utah, but corporate business offices and association branches may be es- 
tablished elsewhere in or without Utah Territory to aid in carrying out the ob- 
jects and pursuits of the corporation. 

Arr. LLL. The officers of this corporation shall be a board of thirteen directors 
or trustees, and a president, eight vice-presidents, a recording secretary, a cor- 
responding secretary, and a treasurer, Until their successors are elected and 
qualified the following-named persons shall be oflicers of this corporation: 
George A. Lowe, George 8. Ellis, Hector M. Scott, James M. Darling, Ira E. 
lyons, Henry W. Lawrence, Rebecca C. Shelton, Clara Huse, Emma L. Miller, 
Martha A. Locke, Margaret D. Zane, and Martha M. Campbell, each and all of 
Salt Lake City, Utah,and Jeanette H. Ferry, of Park City, Utah Territory, shall 
be directors or trustees; and Jeanette H. Ferry,of Park City, Utah, shall be 
president; and Emma L. Carroll, Hettie M. Critchelow, Emma L. Miller, Clara 
Huse, Rebecca C. Shelton, Margaret D. Zane,and Martha M. Campbell, each and 
allof Salt Lake City, Utah, and Angie F. Newman, of Lincoln, Nebr., shall be 
vice-presidents, and Martha A. Locke, of Salt Lake City, Utah, shail be treasurer, 
and Cornelia Paddock, of Salt Lake City, Utah, shall be corresponding secre- 
tary, and Anna Baker, of Salt Lake City, Utah, shall be recording secretary. 

Art. 1V. The board of directors shall exercise all the corporate powers, and 
® majority of the whole number of directors shall form a board for the transac- 
tion of corporate business. A majority of the board must be residents of Utah, 
and to entitle one to become a director or officer he or she must be a member 
of this association under its by-laws, and all directors and officers shall hold of- 
fice until their successors are elected and qualified. Any director orofficer may 
be removed by a two-thirds vote of the whole number of directors, and may re- 
sign by written resignation filed with the recording secretary, and any vacancy 
occurring in the board or any office from death, resignation, or disability may 
be filled until the next annual election of the association by a majority vote of 
the remaining members of the board. 

Arr. V. There shall be an annual meeting of the members of this association 
for the purpose of electing officers and directors, and the transaction of such 
other business as may be necessary, which shall be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on the first Tuesday of October, in each and every year, the first annual 
mecting to be there held the first Tuesday of October, 1886; and a majority vote 
of the whole number of members present at said meetings shall be necessary 
for the election of officers and the transaction of other business. Special meet- 
ings of the members of this association may be called for the transaction of 
business upon resolution of the board of directors setting forth the reasons for 
calling the meeting, and notice of such meeting shall be published in some daily 
newspaper printed and issued at Salt Lake City, Utah, for the period of twenty- 
one days prior to the time fixed in said notice for such meeting, which notice 
shall be signed by the secretary of the board and specify the object of the meet- 
ing; and a majority vote of the members present at such meeting shall be nec- 
essary for the transaction of business. 

Art. VI. The objects, pursuits, and businesses af this corporation, as near as 
may be stated generally, are as follows: To found, build, equip, provide for, 
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maintain, and regulate, in all necessary and proper ways, industrial homes, 
boarding houses, schools, hospitals,and places for instruction. aid. betterment, 
and general benevolent and charitable purposes at Salt Lake City and other 
places in Utah Territory and elsewhere, and in which to promote and accom- 
plish the fitting of persons for industria! and all other pursuits; also to teach, 
instruct, discipline, educate, and fit for the active duties of life all classes of people 
without distinction, but more especially women and children,in all pursuits 
and industries whereby the interests of individuals and of society may be bet- 
tered, and whereby people may be fitted to earn, each for himself or herself, an 
honest livelihood ; to establish private schools and school systems and courses 
of study; to provide rewards for merit in any and all work done under thie super- 
vision, aid, orinstruction of this association; to provide work and remuneration 
therefor for all persons who are needy or in want, and especially for women, 
girls, and children so situated; to provide and secure situations for such as ac- 
quire efficiency in any industrial or other pursuit under the guidance of this cor- 
poration ; to relieve distress and ameliorate suffering among all classes; to aid 
in every proper and charitable way those who are in poverty and want; to pro- 
vide for and seek to establish among the masses a better knowledge of sanitary 
laws and care of health; and generally to forward and aid in every lawful way 
all benevolent, charitable, and educational purposes and objects whatsoever; 
also to solicit and receive contributions, to give exhibitionsand entertainments, 
and to adopt and exercise all other proper means to raise funds and the mean: 
to carry on the corporate businessand further and accomplish the objects of the 
association; to provide by by-laws for increase and maintenance of memberships 
of and in this corporation; and lastly, to make all lawful rules, regulations, 
and by-laws, and to do all other proper things to aid in systematizing, provid- 
ing for,and carrying on all the business, and in forwarding all the objects of the 
corporation, and to acquire and hold real estate and personal property sufficient 
to carry out the purposes of the corporation. 

Art. VII. The full names and places of residence of all the members of said 
corporation are as follows: George A. Lowe, of Salt Lake City, Utah; Henry W. 
Lawrence, George S. Ellis, Hector M. Scott, Clara Huse, James M. Darling, Eliza- 
beth S. Dickey, Cornelia Paddock, Hettie M. Critchelow, Rebecca C. Shelton, 
Margaret D. Zane, Leonora Page, Martha A. Locke, Fanny Stenhouse, Emma L. 
Miller, Rachel Wilson, Mary E. Wilcox, Etha A. Whaley, Delome Trent, Clara C. 
Darling, Robert G. McNiece, Martha M. Campbell, Anna Baker, Samuel J. Car- 
roll, Emma L. Carroll, each and all of Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County, Utah 
Territory; and Angie F. Newman, of Lincoln, State of Nebraska; and Jeanette 
H. Ferry, of Park City, Summit County, Utah Territory. 

In witness whereof a majority ofall the members of said association, present 
at said meeting, do now subscribe their names and affix their seals to these arti- 
cles. 

Signed (with seal): James M. Darling, Elizabeth S. Dickey, Cornelia 
Paddock, Hettie M. Critchelow, Rebecca C. Shelton, Margaret D. 
Zane, Leonora Page, Martha A. Locke, Fanny Stenhouse, Emma 
L. Miller, Rachel Wilson, Mary E. Wilcox, Etha A. Whaley, De- 
lome Trent, S. J. Carroll, Emma L, Carroll, Clara C, Darling, 
Robert C. MeNiece, Angie F. Newman, Jeanette H. Ferry, Martha 
M. Campbell, Anna Baker. 


In presence of— 
Wm. M. BRADLEY. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, Salt Lake County, ss: 

Mrs. Jeanette H. Ferry and Miss Anna Baker, being each duly sworn, upon 
oath say: We are the persons who were present and acted as officers, to wit, the 
president and secretary respectively of, and presided at, the meeting, and as 
such officers conducted the election of directors mentioned in the preamble or 
recitals of the foregoing attached articles of agreement or incorporation of the 
“Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah;’’ said meeting was held at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on the date and for the purposes stated in said preamble 
or recitals; a majority of all the members of said association were present at 
said meeting and election, and signed said articles of agreement thereat, and 
the directors and officers named as such respectively in said articles of agree- 
ment were at said meeting duly elected as and for directors and officers of said 
corporation by a majority vote of all the members of said association. 

ANNA BAKER. 
JEANETTE H, FERR\ 
Subscribed and sworn to before me March 15, 1336. 
[SEAL] WM. M. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, Salt Lake County, 8s: 

On this 17th day of March, 1886, before me, the probate judge of Salt Lake 
County, Utah, personally appeared Anna Baker, Martha A. Locke, Emma 8 
Carroll, and Angie F. Newman, personally known to me to be the identical per- 
sons named in, and who, as members of the “Industrial Christian Home Asso- 
ciation of Utah,” executed the foregoing attached articles of agreement of in- 
corporation, and they duly acknowledged to me that they, each of them, re- 
spectively, executed the same freely and voluntarily and for the uses and pur- 
poses therein set forth. 

Witness my hand at Salt Lake City, in said county, the day and year afore 


said, 
ELIAS A. SMITH, 
’ Probate Judge, Salt Lake Coun'’y, Ula/. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, ss: 

Anna Baker, Martha A. Locke, EmmaS. Carroll, and Angie F. Newman, bei 
each duly sworn, each on oath says: Weare members of the ** Industria! (hr's- 
tiun Home Association of Utah,”’ and it is our bona fide intention, and the bona 
fide intention of the members of said association,to commence and carry 0! 
and we and they have commenced,the business mentioned in the foregoing 
attached articles of agreement of incorporation. 

ANNA BAKER. 


MARTHA A. LOCKE. 
EMMA L, CARROLL 
ANGIE F. MEWMAN 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of March, 1886, 
ELIAS A. SMITH, 
Probate Judge, Salt Lake County, Ula 


TERRITORY OF UTau, County of Salt Lake, ss: 


I, John C. Cutler, clerk of the probate court in and for the county of Salt Lake, 
in the Territory of Utah, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true, anc 
correct copy of the articles of agreement only of incorporation of the ‘Ind 
trial Christian Home Association of Utah,” as appears on file in my office 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal o! ="! 
court, this 19th day of March, A. D. 1886, —- 

[SEAL ] JOHN C. CUTLER, Probate (ler 

By H. 8. CUTLER, Deputy. 


It will be observed that here appears to be an incorporation organized 
deliberately, with ample formality, and which no doubt was in strict 
compliance with the then existing laws of Utah. 
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Mr Speaker, I assert here, upon ¥ it I 
fi ition, that on August 4, 18°6, when t ppropi 
made by Congress to aid in the establishment h a home 
association or incorporation known as an ‘‘industrial home,”’ « 





seck 


was known in Utah; and further 
such association or incorporation, except the 


ing to establish such a charity, 


that to this date no 





incorporated on March 15, 1886, and now seeking further aid from 
Congress, is known in Utah or has existence ther . Nor were any 
other person, persons, association, or incorporation on or pri to Au 


gust 4, 1886, in so far as the records of Congress show, seeking to obtain 
an appropriation in aid of such an enterprise in Utah. Further than 
his, let me say that prior to the first appropriation in aid of the only 

industrial home’’ in Utah, and with a view to secure such appro- 
priation, the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah pr 


I sented 
to the Senate, by Mrs. Angie F. Newman, its agent, a memorial pray- 
ing financial assistance to this association. The memorial, h was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, was as fol- 
1 
lows: 


To the ho Forty-ninth ¢ JVess 


We, the undersigned, officers of the Industrial Christian Home Association of 
Utah Territory, by the authority of the board of trustees of said incorporation 
beg leave to present for the consideration of your honorable body the following 
memorial and petition : 

A great philanthropic movement for the relief of the dependent classes of Utah 
Territory has been in formative operation among civil and ecclesiastical at 
ties in Utah and the States for the past three years 

On the 15th of March, 1886, a permanent organization was formed in Salt Lake 
City under the name of the “ Industrial Christian Home Association of | 
The association was incorporated under chapter 45 of the laws of the Territory 
of Utah of the year 1884 

The officers of the association are Christian women of 
and executive ability. 

The board of trustees are 
cial strength. 

The object of the association is the establishment of an educational institution 
in Salt Lake City where industrial pursuits shall be taught upon a basis which 
shall qualify for self-support. The institution will be divided into th 
tinct departments, 


which 


iorable the Senate and House Representa of the 


ive 


ithori- 
tal 


established cl 


gentlemen of known business integrity 


ree dis 


In the first, domestic industries, such as cooking, dvess-making, tailoring, « 
ting and fitting children’s clothing, ete., will be taugnt. 

In the second, mechanical industries, including type-writing, telegraphy 
stenograplhiy, silk-reeling, et« 

In both of these departments competent instructors will be employed 


A bureau of information will be established who shali furnish information as 
to positions available to graduates in adjacent States 
The graduatesin the mechanical department may perform remuncrati bor 
in the institution to the extent of funds for transportation to the positions s 
cured. 
Pupils from the domestic department will find immediate 
gentile homes of Utah 
The third department will offer temporary shelter to the home! 
and children whose cases are accepted by the board. For this class the bureau 
,lmay furnish « mployment in the Territory or adjacent States of such characte: 
as the capacity of the individual indicates or opportunity furnishes 
The demand for such an institution is found— 
l. In the anomalous social condition of Utah 
gime 
2. In the fact that there is 
for the dependent classes. 
Moreover, it is hopeless to expect a Mormon Legislature to appropriate funds 
to meet a condition of things which the Mormon leaders declare does not exist 
or to establish an institution which shall contribute towards the disint« 
of the Mormon Church, 
Hence national obligation is apparent. 
The principle is fundamental in a Republican government to protect its he 
less minorities, especially so when these minorities are women and childret 
The question of self-support is based in the solution of the problem of the dis 
ruption of polygamous households. 
It is a well-known fact that there are many who would yoluntar ur 
polygamous relations if facilities for self-support were provided. 
Furthermore, it is futile to legislate against existing relations and mal 
provision for the terrible exigencies which arise in the execution of law. 
Fathers and mothers whose moral nature has survived the wreck of polve 
mous life will at least hesitate to impose upon their children immediate disa 
ter by either voluntary or enforced obedience to national law. 
Therefore it is with confidence in that justice which is t 
hat we, your petitioners, in behalf of those who can not st 
xcept by their silent appeal to the nation’s God, ask of your » body 
1¢ appropriation of $100,000 to the Industrial Christian Home Association for 
1e construction and equipment of such an institution as is herein specified 
Respectfully submitted 
JEANNETTE H. FERRY, Prisident, 
Pe City, Utah 
MARGARET D. ZANE, Vice-President, 
Salt Lake City, Utah Terri 
PADDOCK, Secretary, 
"Salt L 
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Territory under Mormon 1 


not a single benevolent institution in the Territery 
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CORNELIA A, 


GEOKGE FE. ELLIS 
HENRY M. LAWRENCE, 
Per ANGIE F. NEWMAN, Vice-P. ut I 
Trustees, Salt Lake Ci 

As further bearing upon the authority of Mrs. Newman to thus appeat 
and present this memorial, and as showing the fitness of this lady for 
the mission with which she was intrusted, I submit the following evi- 
dence of authority and testimony: 

Ata meeting of the board of directors of the Industrial Christian Home As- 
sociation of Utah, held upon due notice at the place of business of the corpo- 
ration, in Salt Lake City and County, Utah Territory, on Monday, the 22d day 
of March, 1846, a majority of the whole number of directors composing said 


board being present, it was, by the unanimous vote of the meeting, in substance 
and effect, 





| CLARA A. HUSE, 
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Attest 
SCOTT, 
Se i f Directors, 


rhe foregoit ind within is approved by t ' sig a 
rd of directors, said corporation having \ 
EMMA L. MILLER 


! ‘ 
G. 8S. ELLIS 
MARTHA M 
H. W. I 

MARTHA A 
MARGARET 


CAMPBELL. 
AW RENCE, 
LOCKE, 

D. ZANE, 


STATI Fr NEI SKA, EXE ive D 


i n 


PARTMENT 


April 16, 1886. 





Cor é 4 tl delega 1 of the St 


GENTLEMEN: Mrs. A. F. Newman, of this city, visit ngton for the pur- 





pose of securing Government aid in establis gi istrial school at Salt 
Lake City. Itake great pleasure in co! ending » your courteous con- 
sideration as well as to y kindly off 3 the work in which she is en- 
at d 
I rema respectfully 
IAMES W. DAWES, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
Denver, Coro., April 6, 1886 
To the Senators and Representatives of Col »in Washingion, D.C.: 
I hereby commend to your thoughtful sideration the plans for an indus- 


trial home for the destitute wome 
F. Newman, and i 


erely, yvours 


1 
ted by the bearer, Mrs. Angie 
ndorsed by the leading philanthropists of Salt Lake. 





Ht. W. WARREN. 
woo , i charge of Missions in Utah. 


ry, April, 1886. 














luly « ed \ i 3 of the Woman's 
i i Last r< gate to secure Con- 
l institution, I take pleasure in com- 
ull p I sa I int speaker, an earnest 
in we vl art has borne the burden 
year 
S. J. CARROLLE, 
I t a f Uleah Christian Advocale. 
J. JAY GARVIN, 
t of S. Seminary. 

The We in’s Industrial Christian Home Asso ieir meeting March 
°?? to reconsider the election of delegate to Washington in their behalf, decided 
to send but one delegate in place of the two first chos 

Mrs. Angie F. Newman was elected t lelegate, and a committee was 
upp funds for rus i vard the same to her at Washing- 
tor 

LNNI rE H. FERRY, 
H {ssociation 
Salt Lake, Utah. 
To the House amill 1p) 

The Utah Industrial L188 it t iy a se purpose 4 
to provi« means of self-support fe the de; 1 classes of this Territory. 
rhe soci have ory < statut i . ve elected Mrs. A. 
G. Paddock and Mrs. At tl I resentativesto your honora- 
























ify those who receive it for self-support. 


ble body toask for Cor opriat ! $ to aid inthe purchase 
of lots and t erectio gz vi id rest ind mechanical 
stries shall be taugh fi 1 to hely ) n and chil- 
I rh in ev ewort Chere nany women now 
! ers t r present relations 
y 1 ‘ i for themselves 
ith rt » ha | polygamy and 
I t y not is to ward off starv 
t rhe t tt 3 ‘ I i this Territory f 
| Dio te of t < r 3 | ~ action I i 
I a : i 3 I 
| CHARLES 8. ZA* 
\ i] Tyt¢ KS<« 
E. A, IRELAN 
i The followi wiite ddressed to the sup} ( chairman of the 
| House Committee on Appropriations, wa ent to tl ite « m 
; . 4 & 
| tee 
Oo rs Uran Commis 
utl cit March 188 
ssi 4 re zation under the genera rporat laws of this Territory 
s been perfected by Christian women of Utah for t ata som t an - 
du for the helpless and depe t of their « sex and their ch 
| dren at or near the city of Salt Lak« 
The trustees of the association are prominent business men of known ability, 
t and good financial standing, resident of this cit rhe executive 
officers are representative Christian wome so res here. We vonch f 
their high character and cordially 1 l ymmmend the philanthroy 
|} movement they have inaugurated 
It is proposed to establish an institution upon a basis broad enough to mect 
the exigencies that may arise from the exceptional social conditions of tl 
| Territory. 2 
It is contemplated not only to provide homes for the i gentand distressed, 
but to furnish gratuitous domesticand mechanical instr which shall qual- 
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We believe that such a beneficence, supplemental to the enforcement of the 
laws for the suppression of polygamy in Utah, will effectively aid in accom- 
plishing the result sought th:iough Congressional legislation. 

it may be reasonably hoped that this provision for the maintenance and in- 
dustriai education of polygamous wives and children will induce the withdrawal 
of many who are now held through fear of the distress and suffering that would 
inevitably result to them from such separation. 

Considering the undoubted usefulness of an institution of this character in 
aid of the effort of the Federal Government to eradicate the polygamic evil, we 
believe that it could properly and should receive financial assistance through 
liberal appropriations by Congress. We desire, therefore, to second the appeal 
of the association in this behalf, 

Very respectfully, 
A. B, CARLTON. 
J.R. PETTIGREW. 
A, 8. PADDOCK. 
G. R. GODFREY. 
Hon. W, 8. Hotman, 
Chairman Appropi iations Commitlee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Upon the memorial to which I have alluded, formal hearing was had 
by the Senate committee on May 7, 1886—Mrs. Newman appearing 
for the Industrial Christian Home Association, making argument and 
being subjected to thorough cross-examination by members of the 
committee. 

The committee made a favorable report on the memorial—to which 
I will presently allude. And I should say, from the slight exami- 
nation I have given to this report, the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate gave to this question most careful and earnest 
attention before making it to the Senate. I will now read a few scn- 
tences from that report. After the preliminary statement in reference 
to the question submitted, it goes on to say: 

The disorganization of the existing form of society in the Territory of Utah 
growing out of the enforcement of the laws against polygamy, and which must 
become continually greater until that practice is totally suppressed, has devel- 
oped the necessity of some great local agency of a humane and charitable na- 
ture to co-operate with the forces of the law as administered through the courts 
and the executive power. 

Great numbers of persons now entangled and fettered in the structure of 
Mormon society have indicated a desire to sever their relations, but without 
help from some outside agency to make the transition from their present to 
new relations in accord with the laws of the land and the legitimate customs of 
American life, they find themselves completely helpless by reason of their pov- 
erty or their lack of that intellectual or industrial training indispensable to se- 
cure employment and support. 

The hardships inflicted by the proper enforcement of the law upon women 
and children are very great, and the voluntary abandonment of existing con- 
ditions is hardly to be expected where no provision is apparent by which ex- 
istence can be prolonged and the way opened to a new life. . 

I call the attention of the House especially to the following lan- 
guage of the report: 

The Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah is an institution chartered 
by the laws of the Territory, and appears to possess the confidence of the au- 
thorities and responsible citizens of Utah. 

This association proposes to undertake the work the necessity of which is 
above indicated. The expenses incurred must come from the public Treasury 
or from private charity. Fortunately, the most important thing of all, able, up- 
right, and benevolent individuals—men and women—are ready to devote them- 
selves to the work. It would seem to be almost compulsory upon the Govern- 
ment that the effort to extirpate polygamy by law should be abandoned, or the 
severities and sufferings incident thereto should be removed so far as possibile 
by means of this or some like institution, to be made efficient through so much 
of government support as may be necessary. 

Now, so much to the point of the character of the applicants to Con- 
gress for aid to this home and the proceedings in Utah and before the 
Senate prior to the first appropriation. It is not a case in which Con- 
gress was ‘‘ captured,’’ so to speak, by the importunities of one or more 
individuals who came here to represent that cause, but it is a fact that 
the deliberate body at the other end of the Capitol took this question 
into consideration, gave it careful attention, and the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor dignified the subject by reporting upon it favorably 
to that body, and thereafter the Senate, following the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report, agreed with this body in an appropriation 
in aid of the work contemplated by this Industrial Christian Home As- 
sociation of Utah. 

Mr. Speaker, what strikes me as remarkably strange in this discus- 
sion is the attitude of my friend from Missouri [Mr. BuRNEs], in view 
of the fact that during all the time this question has been up before Con- 
gress he was a member Of the Appropriations Committee of the House, 
and if I am not in error, was on each conference committee on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on bills to which the Senate at- 
tached the two appropriations for this home, and if he did not concur 
in these appropriations for the purpose for whiclr that home was inau- 
gurated and the objects sought to be accomplished by and through the 
agency established, I do not remember ever hearing a word of protest 
from him at any time previous to this. Iam well aware, and I will 
not do him the injustice not to state, that he expresses himself as 
willing to make appropriations in aid of the purposes of this home on 
certain conditions, but nevertheless he goes on and raises so many ob- 
jections to the Senate amendments that I am led to question whether 
he is much in favor of the project. Certainly he is not enthusiastically 
interested in favor of granting further aid to the home, and I presume 
he will not claim any such feeling. 

Now, why is it that my friend frong Missouri, after favoring these appro- 
priations in the Forty-ninth Congress and the first session of this Congress 
and after having been present in the conference with the Senate conferees 


on former bills making appropriation in aid of this home, as I think he 
was, should come in here and make this strong and vigorous fight, as 
I regard it, against the further continuanceof the home and the work of 
those engagedinit? Heasksthe question, and seriously, too, why these 
ladies managing this home have not been satisfied to let the power of 
controlling the disposition of the money rest with the governor of Utah, 
the judges of the courts of that Territory, and the district attorney. 

He says the law reposes this authority in the governor and that the 
ladies or persons interested in the management of the home have from 
time to time been seeking to have a change in the law in respect to 
handling and disposing of the funds appropriated to aid it. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that it would appear 
from what the governor of Utah said in his last report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, neither he nor the judges of the courts of Utah 
have had time to devote to this project, nor have had time to consider 
the bills, to audit the accounts, or to give attention to the many things 
pertaining to the work of the home. He became so impressed upon 
this subject that in his last report to the Secretary of the Interior he 
used the following language in respect of the present board of control, 
meaning himself, the judges of the supreme court of the Territory, and 
the district attorney: 

The board of control unanimously hold that some other and better agency 
than the board can and ought to be selected as disbursing agent of the fund. 
The chief-justice and district attorney residing at the capital have their time 
fully occupied with the duties of their respective offices. 

The other judges hold their courts away from here,and are compelled either 
to absent themselves from and close their courts or fail in attendauce at the 
board meetings. The board of control recommend that the executive comm it- 


tee of the Woman’s Christian Industrial Home Association of Utah be consti- 
tuted a board for the purpose. 


I wish to emphasize to members this recommendation of the board of 
control, and ask that each one present will remember it: ‘*‘ The board 
of control recommend that the executive committee of the Woman’s 
Christian Industrial Association of Utah be constituted a board for the 
purpose,’’ namely, to receive and disburse funds, ete. There is a 
slight technical error in the description of the incorporation, but we are 
now beyond the point of question as to what corporationis meant. It 
appears, then, that the governor and the other members of the board 
of control—the judges of the supreme court and the district attorney— 
after more than a year’s acquaintance with the enterprise, and pre- 
sumably with those who have under their supervision had charge of it, 
solemnly concluded, and unanimously, ‘‘that some other and better 
agency than the board (meaning the board of control, themselves) can 
and ought to be selected as disbursing agent of the fund,’’ and it fol- 
lows from the recommendation made immediately thereafter that the 
executive committee of the Home Association was deemed to be that 
better agency. 

In the face of such a recommendation, how weak become the in- 
sinuations and allegations of incompetency against the capacity of the 
home management to receive and disburse these fands which Congress 
has and will in the future appropriate to this commendable and hu- 
mane charity! 

But, sir, what is the position of the friends of these amendments? 
First, however, I want to answer the query of the gentleman from 
Missouri as to why these ladies have, from time to time, come here 
seeking a change in the law with respect to the custody and manage- 
ment of these fands. It was for the very reason that the governor, 
the judges, and the district attorney have never had sufficient time t» 
devote to the duties devolved upon them by the law; and in suppor: 
of this statement I wish now to call attention toa part of the recor! 
of the joint meetings of the Industrial Christian Home Association, i| 
executive board, and the board of control. It seems a record is ke)! 
of all action had by the association, of its board of directors, and 0! 


the joint meetings of such board of control and the executive board of 


the home. 

I think gentlemen who will give attention to this record will see that 
the statement of the governor and the recommendation of this board 
of control that there should be a change are fully justified. The fi 
is these officials have been so engaged in other affairs connected wil!) 
their official positions that they could not meet the representatives 0! 
the association on many occasions, and during the first year their join' 
meetings were almost total failures, even when those meetings w: 
called with reference to most important questions in connection 
the work of the home. Buthere is the record: 


RECORDS OF THE JOINT MEETINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN Hi0™ 
SOCIATION AND THE BOARD OF CONTROL, 


Ata meeting of the executive committee of the Industrial Christian I): 
Association, held November 30, 1886, the following resolutions were presenteu 
and by unanimous vote: 

1, Resolved, That a committee from the Industrial Christian Home Associ:- 
tion be appointed to take steps toward a formal opening of the home Januar) 


2. That the board of control be asked to sanction the opening of two depat'- 
ments, namely, a cooking school and sewing department—the latter to includ 
appliances for ee to family or household needs. 

Adjourned to meet of control, 5 p. m. ; ' 

5 p. m.—Exeentive committee met board of control at Continental Hotc!. 
Present of board of control: Governor West, United States Attorney Dickso., 
Judges Zane, Boreman, and Henderson, 
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sig of Coi in i shing the I “to p! ide « 
and ins self-s ort,’ | ask that such j er i 
I t ‘ opened 4 ‘ ce 
I omen ycen helpedin a great d ] { 
t t sare necessi serfs 
IM 
Ata se ‘annual ting of the executive commiitee of the Indust: ‘ 
nH 1e Asso s7, the i owing resoluti 
y accepted ard of ntro 
i, Thatt 1 steps as they, witht 
of the board of ec to open two departments of 
Industrial Home at 44 So treet, namely, a cooking ands 
partment, with qua ied tea n 
The board of control mad res] to « ! y 
tions. 
The executive committee met at the Indu Tome at 2.30 p.m 
The following resolutions were adopted t ym mittee : 
1. Resolved, at the executive cx ittee nstructed to confer vw 
board of control in reference to the ig of new departments of i: 





the home. 
2. Resolved, T 








t th ittee be instructed to confer 1 
rol on the importance of proceeding at once to purchase | 
for a permanent home with a view of beginning immediately the erect 
much-needed building. 
3. Resolved, That these instructions be presented by 
board of control at their joint meetin; 8 o'clock p.m. 
Adjourned to meet at 8 p.m. at the governor's room 


t the exe if e com 


board of co 





the com: 





The meeting of board of control and exe 
governor's rooms at 8o clock p. m., 

The committee presented, through their chairman, the view of t) 
tion on the importance of proceeding at once to purchase property for a per: 
nent home, of beginning immediately the erection of necessary buildings; also 
urging the necessity of more ample accommodations, making possible the su 
cessful opening of new departments of industry in the home. A majority of 
the board favored the proposition of the committee to purchase property a 
erect suitable buildings with a view to a permanent home. Governor West 
urged the necessity of inmates to sanction such outlay. This was roet by t! 
committee and some of the board that such outlay was necessary to insure t 
inmates, and this proposition was ably argued. 

At this time the temporary home was crowded to excess with inmates fr 
the menial classes, No facilities for self-support having been provided, th« 


utive commiulttee 























. a 
intelligent classes were not reached.) 
The meeting adjourned to July ll. 
JULY 
The executive committee met at the Industrial Home at 2.30 p. m. 
rhe architect employed by the chairman of the executive committee presented 





a plan for an addition to the building now occupied, embracing rooms for a 
laundry and cooking departments, also a room for the children with bath-room 
and dining-room for same. Rooms convenient for mothers and children. 
These were examined and approved by committee. 

The home was visited throughout by the committee and found to be in good 
order, evidencing excellent management and law. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


JULY li—8 P. m 
The board of control and the executive committee met according to a; nt- 


ment at the governor's rooms. 

There being no quorum of the board of control, no business could be done. 
Mr. Lawrence submitted the plans of the architect to those present. 

Adjourned to meet August 1. 


AvatstT | 

The executive committee met at the Industrial Home 2 p. m. 

The report of the director came before the committee and was approved. The 
home was visited and the comfort of the inmates looked into by the committ 
The management of the home was heartily approved by the same. 

Adjourned to meet at the governor’s rooms at 8 p. m. 


Avaevst 1, 
The board of control and executive committee met at 8 p. m. 
As there was not a quorum of the board of control no business could be trans- 
acted. 
Adjourned to meet first Monday in September. 


SEPTEMEER 5, 
The executive committee met at the Industrial Home 2.30. 

The attorney employed to ascertain title for the place occupied by the home, 
requested the original lease made of the premises. Upon inquiry the director 
of the home, stated that she had delivered the original lease to Governor West, 
chairman of the board of control, at his request. 





SEPTEMBER 5, 
Meeting of board of ‘control and executive committee, at the governor's 
rooms8p.m. Present ofthe board, Governor West; absent, Judge Zane, Judge 
Henderson, Judge Boreman, and Attorney Peters. 5 
As there was no quorum of the board of control no business could be tr 
acted. Governor West failed to find the original lease, 
Adjourned to October 3, 


OcrcRer 3, 
The executive committee met at the Industrial Home at 2.30 p.m. The sec- 
retary’s minutes from June until September 5 were read and approved. A con- 
ference was had relating to the interests of the home, Mrs, Newman present- 
ing important facts. 
Adjourned to meet the board of control at 8 p, m. 


There was no meeting of the board of control with the executive committee 
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At the last meeting of the board of control in October, 1887 notion of Jud 
B conded by Mr. Peters, that tl! istrial Christian 
I n be requested to i: las to wl lepartments of 
industry they desire to open inthe present home, and the number of employés 
I hat salaries and the expense of opening and runn 


ye employed, and w 
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departments, To this the following answer was returned by the associati 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ESTABLISHING DEPARTMI A , 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME, 

















“We, the undérsigned, most respectfully report t 
at once as follows: 
‘First. A school for the children with all ther lern conve and 
pliances and so situated and managed that a night s ‘ ! ‘ 
for women desirous of learning to read and write 
‘Second. A sewing department, where all k sof s 
tailoring, mending, etc., might be conducted so that the mate t bece 
proficient in these arts 
“Third. A cooking department, where instruction could be g nin all kinds 
f cooking, also where kitchen g iing ild t 
We, the undersigned committee, most respect 
amined the premises now occupied by the home } it 
totally inadequate and deficient in room for the successful - 
ing and conducting any one of these departments 
“These three named departments we, your committ i 
portance for the good of tl imates of the Industrial Home ! 
and that the association enlarge their quarters. 
We find the house the association is now renting very old and inc« ent 
for such an institution, a cellar of two rooms, all under-ground 
rhe first floor contains four rooms, not any of them large; the second floor 


the same number and size; above is a garret where,for want of room, a number 
of children are now sleeping. 
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“We find the inmates crowded and the home most uncomfortable for want 
of room, and we reconimend the obtaining of larger quarters. 

"J. CAMERON BROWN, Chairman 
“MRS. H. W. LAWRENCE, 
“MRS, JAMES DARLING, 

“MRS. ILIFF.”’ 

No changes were inaugurated at the home by the board of control, no depart- 
ments opened, no property purchased 

Thus it appears that at every meeting of the association from No- 
vember 30, 1886, to October 3, 1887, resolutions were passed urging the 
board of control to open departments in the home that the intent of 
the law might be fulfilled, also to purchase lots and erect buildings. 
The resolutions of November 30 were by the board of control laid on 
thetable. Those of February 27 and March 15 were unanswered. For 
the next four months no quorum was present at any meeting of the 
board of control. It appears from the record that the ladies repre- 
senting the home were unable to secure the consent of the board ot 
control during the time covered by this record to the opening of two 
very important departments, namely, cooking and sewing, that the 
board of control would not or could not, at a most favorable period in 
the history of real-estate prices.in and near Salt Lake City, co-operate 
with the board of directors of the home in selecting and purchasing 
a on which to establish the home permanently, nor permit the 

ome’s board of directors to take any steps to secure property. 

It appears, also, that the offer of E. B. Chritchelow, made on No- 
vember 1, 1887, to donate 20 acres in aid of the cause, upon the very 
reasonable condition that $10,000 should be expended by the associa- 
tion within two years thereafter, could not or was not considered by 
the board of control, and that opportunity to secure a valuable dona- 
tion of land was lost, and, presumably, because the gentlemen com- 
posing the board had not time to meet and deliberate on the propo- 
sition. 

The properties offered the association at prices ranging, namely, 
$5,500 in one case, $6,000 in another, and $10,000 in another (the lat- 
ter being for 20 acres), have since then greatly increased in value, be- 
ing now held at figures largely in excess of the sums at which they 
could have been purchased had the board of control thought and acted 
differently. 

Now, sir, I am disposed to take a charitable view of this matter, and 
toassume that the members of this board of control have had too much 
to do in their official positions to be able to give any considerable time 
to this important work. But is it not time, I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BURNES], upon this record of the failure of the board of 
control to meet and act with the executive committee of the associa- 
tion, that there should be a change in the management and control of the 
funds of the institution? The first appropriation in aid of this home 
was made August 4, 1886, as I have said, and was in language follow- 
ing, being part of the general deficiency bill of last August: 

To aid in the establishment of an industrial home in the Territory of Utah, 
to provide employment and means of self-support for the dependent women 
who renounce polygamy, and the children of such women of tender age, in said 
Territory, with a view to aid in the suppression of polygamy therein, $40,00) ; 
said sum to be expended upon requisition of and under the management of a 
board of control to consist of the governor and justices of the supreme court and 
the district attorney of said Territory; and said board shall duly and properly 
expend said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purposes 
herein indicated, and shall, from time to time, report tothe President their acts 
and doings and expenditures hereunder, for transmission to Congress. 

Those friends of the home who advocated this first appropriation sup- 
posed that the duly authorized treasurer of the corporation, after giving 
bonds to the satisfaction of the Treasury Department, would be paid 
the money from time to time as needed; but it was but a short time 
after the law was passed until Governor West, of Utah, construed the 
law as authorizing him to receive the money, and every dollar up to 
this date hasbeen paid tohim. Thesecond appropriation, made by the 
present Congress on February 1, 1888, being a part of the first deficiency 
bill passed by the Fiftieth Congress, is in language following: 

To aid the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah in carrying on, un- 
der its articles of incorporation, the work of providing employment and means 
of self-support for the dependent women who shall have renounced polygamy, 
and their children of tender age, $40,000; and the unexpended balance of the ap- 
propriation for aiding in the establishment of an industrial home in the Terri- 
tory of Utah contained in the act of Congress approved August 4, 1886, entitled 
‘‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes,”’ sha! be deemed 
a part of this appropriation; and the board of control mentioned in said former 


appropriation shall audit the expenditures under this appropriation and report 
yearly to the Secretary of the Interior. 


It will be observed that the language of this law is quite different from 
that of the first one, and indicates clearly that thereafter it was the pur- 
pose of Congress to have the money go into the hands of the treasurer 
of the home under suitable bond. 

This law only gives power to the board of control to ‘‘ audit the ex- 
penditures under this appropriation and report yearly to the Secretary 
of the Interior.’’ To ‘audit’? means ‘‘to examine and adjust ac- 
counts,’’ not to audit and pay accounts. 

As to the money paid over to the governor under the above act, 
I think the association by some action consented to his drawing it, and 
no complaint is made because he did so. 

Now, what is it the second amendment of the Senate proposes? It 
proposes that instead of the governor or this board of control having 


| 





charge of the money which may be appropriated for the use of the 
home, it may be paid over to a treasurer of the institution, but that 


| all accounts of expenditures under this appropriation shall be audited 


| 
| 


| 











by the Utah Commission, which shall hereafter act as ,the board ot 
control for the institution, and shall make an annual report to Con- 
ress covering the work of the institution and its expenditures. In 
ther words, it undertakes to make plain beyond doubt the intention 
of Congress quite clearly expressed in the first law, and which is es- 
sential to the efficient management of this home. 

My friend from Missouri seems to think that the idea can not be en- 
tertained of placing public funds in the hands of the treasurer of this 
corporation, composed, though it may be, of eminently intelligent and 
respectable ladies and gentlemen. 

He designates it ‘‘a private corporation.’’ It is only in a limited 
sense ‘‘private.’’ It is organized to subserve national as well as echari- 
table ends; not for private interests. It is organized to make provision 
for the innocent victims of national law—in other words, it is the hu- 
mane side of law. Thelawsays: ‘‘ You mustabandon polygamy what- 
ever the consequences.’’ The home says: ‘‘ We will give you shelter, 
food, clothing, education, and industrial training to prepare you for 
future self-support.’’ 

As I am informed, those managing the home do not ask any one to 
give up polygamy; they are not engaged in such labor; but those who 
voluntarily abandon it may apply to the home if they desire, and in 
such case will be received and assisted. 

Mr. Speaker, another objection to theamendments expressed by some 
of the gentlemen who have spoken deserves notice. It is based some- 
what, if not entirely, on the following words in the first amendment, 
namely, ‘‘ who desire tosever their allegiance to the Mormon Church.’’ 
Undoubtedly those words were inserted more asa rule of identification, 
to indicate for whom the charity is intended and not that the associa- 
tion is to enter upon a work of proselyting. I think, however, they 
might well be stricken out, and I would so move were it in order. 
At the same time, I maintain that on fair construction the words do 
not indicate a purpose to have those charged with the duty of con- 
ducting the home authorized or encouraged to enter on what may be 
strictly termed ‘‘ missionary work’’—the conversion of Mormon wo- 
men aud children to another faith. These words may well be stricken 
out for another reason. Nothing answering to them appears in that 
section of the articles of incorporation defining the purposes of its 
organization; nothing like them appears in the memorial of the associ- 
_— to Congress; without these words the amendment centaining 
them has sufficient in these words, ‘‘for the benefit of the dependent 
women and children in Utah,’’ and in my opinion any such, no matter 
about their prior church affiliations, should be admitted to the home 
and all its benefits equally with those who may have come from a 
polygamous state. 

Sir, there never has been a question raised, so far as I know, against 
the competency or the disinterestedness of the men and women asso- 
ciated under the laws of Utah for the management of this Christian 
home until to-day. My friend from Missouri, however, is absolutely 
shocked at the idea of one of their number being allowed to receive 
this money from the Government upon the execution ofa bond which wil! 
secure the Government from loss; and hence he objects most strenu- 
ously to the propositions contained in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BURNES. The gentleman seems determined that I shall give 
him information which I have purposely withheld, out of compassion 
for parties involved in this mater. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I donot yield for that; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BURNES. I only desired permission to give the gentleman in- 
formation. 

Mr.STRUBLE. I would cheerfully yield for a question, or any num 
ber of them, because the gentleman was very courteous to me; but my 
time is too limited to yield for what the gentleman terms informatio», 
which might require considerable time to impart. From what I have 
heard said elsewhere, I readily infer the gentleman proposes answering 
my observations in reference to his objections to a duly elected treas- 
urer of the association, under bonds, to be approved by the Treasury 
Department, by referring me and the House to aninformal and whol!) 
unofficial financial statement put forth by Mrs. Newman concernins 
the condition of the appropriations heretofore made by Congress to «i 
this association. He may venture on an attempt to show that a cet 
tain discrepancy exists between her statements and facts obtained from 
Governor West or the Treasury Department, and he may seek to rin 
the conclusion that Mrs. Newman is placed in a position that re‘lects 
upon her financial or business ability. ; 

Anticipating such av attempt on the part of the gentleman, I desire, 
in order that the House may be prepared properly to judge on th! 

int, to remind it again, and also the gentleman in charge of this b 

Mr. BuRNES], of some facts material to his ‘‘information.”’ ee 

First. Mrs. Newman left Utah for Washington the last of March, this 
year, at which time $10,000 had been drawn from the United States | reas- 
ury. Mrs. Newman filed this so-called *‘ financial statement’’ with the 
Senate committee the first week in June, on this basis: The financial ¢x- 
hibit of expenditure of $13,500 was made the last of September, on 
an approximate estimate pro rata with expenses in the past, not bav- 
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ing later official data at hand, hence no discrepancy appears alor 
line of expenditures 
Second. As to the full amount drawn from the Treasury to ¢ 
which the apparent ‘‘discrepancy’’ is based, the gentleman trom M 
souri [Mr. BURNES] may give, if he chooses, but in his own time, t! 
information ‘‘ purposely withheld’’ by the gentleman ‘‘out of 


passion for parties involved.’’ The facts are as follows 

The law of February, 188%, failed to specify in terms by whom the 
funds should be drawn from the Treasury. Governor West was about 
to leave for Washington, and the corporation delegated to him the m 
sion of inquiry at the Treasury Department as to the proper agency 
through whom the funds should be drawn. The governor returned to 
Utah without executing the commission. The association desired to 
draw the funds in order to proceed with the erection of buildings, et 
Hence, on the 8th of June, Senator MANDERSON, of Nebraska, accom- 
panied Mrs. Newman to the Treasury Department, and was informed 
the association could authorize the governor to draw the funds until 
such time as a law’should be passed defining the proper agency. 

This information was communicated by Mrs. Newman to the associa 
tion in Utah. Governor West was so appointed. Through this delay, 
the association fearing the money would revert to the Treasury on 
the Ist of July, the chairman of the board of directors, Henry W. Law- 
rence, sent to Mrs. Newman, on Jun? 25, 1888, the following telegram 





Requisition mailed this evening for balance of appropriation. See that it is 
honored before June 30. 

The governor never communicated with Mrs. Newman as to the re- 
ceipt of the funds or the amount drawn. Mrs. Newman first learned 
from the speech of the gentleman from Missouri that $48,000 was the 
amount drawn, There was some doubt on the part of the association 
as to the interpretation of the law of February, 1888—whether it ap- 
propriated $40,000 plus the expenditures, or otherwise. Mrs, Ne 
man’s estimates were made on the basis of the origin 
tion of $40,000, having received no notification that the Treasury LD: 
partment had construed the law as inclusive of the expenditures 
hence any ‘‘ compassion ”’ or ‘‘ information ”’ of the distinguished mem 
ber from Missouri, if he shall make such, is a gratuity, which, if ap 
plied at all, should be expended upon the governor for failing to notify 
Mrs. Newman of the facts. 

Thus it appears to this hour not a doliar of the Congressional fund 
has been handled by the corporation, the governor of the Territory 








having been authorized by the association to draw the fands a; pI 
ated under the last law until a disbursing agent should be recognized 
by the Government. Even the treasurer of the association was not 


held to be such agent until the law should so specify. 

Referring, again, to the matter of a treasurer of this corporation and 
the fuuds he may receive from time to time, and the objection raised 
by the gentleman from Missouri to this plan, I beg again that the House 
will bear in mind that the amendments we are now considering propose 
there shall be supervision over the financial transactions of the associ- 
ation by the Utah Commission, a body of men already having much to 
do with one phase of the Utah situation—all able and respectable men, 
a majority being Democrats, of course—and this plan maintains Federal 
supervision over the funds and their disposition to an extent compati- 
ble with prudent business management of such a charity. 

I wish also to remind the House that the secretary of this Utah Com- 
mission is the secretary of the Territory, and is, as I understand, a dis- 
bursing officer under bond, disbursing now a considerable sum of money 
annually. If money should not be paid the association treasurer, why 
may itnot beintrusted to him. Of course the proposition is that one of 
the members of the corporation shall be the treasurer. But itseems to 
me my friend’s objection might well be obviated (if he is willing to 
co-operate in aiding this enterprise} by bringing together the two bodies 
who shall carefully and in a patriotic way administer the charities 
which are intended to be administered under this legislation. 

Mr. BURNES. There is no need of more than one. 

Mr. RYAN. Ido not know that there would be very much diffi- 
culty on that point; but I understand that the proposition in the amend- 
ment was put in at the suggestion of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Does the gentleman refer to the proposition with 
regard to paying money over to the treasurer of the association ? 

Mr. RYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Iam very glad to have that information. I am 
gratified to be advised that a Department of the Government having 
charge of its financial affairs, has, in considering this question, sug 
gested that in this case, as in many similar ones, I presume, of chari- 
ties in which the Government is aiding, it would not be a great viola 
tion of business principles if a treasurer elected by the corporation be 
permitted, upon proper bond, to receive and disburse the moneys which 
may be allowed it from the public Treasury. , 

I wish to state to this House a further fact, as indicating the views 
of the Treasury Department in regard to the proper custodian of thi 
funds of the association—not stronger, perhaps, than the one given by 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. RYAN], but in harmony with it. 

The fact relates to this question of treasurership. When Mrs. New- 
man, in company with a Senator from Nebraska, visited the Treasury 





Department at the time mentioned and had the conference about the | 
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If these things are true, as I have no doubt tl : t need he 
said about the disqualification of a woman to give I t rt 
intended that a woman should hold the office? The ts 

| association, a lady who has held moneys in the past, has o en 
treasurer of the met rship dues, private donations, and oth 

| dental funds of the iation. The national fun e always be 
disbursed by the | of contro] In the ev n ropriztio 
| being made by the pending bill, the treasurer, a qualified male resi 
dent, will be elected, and will gis titable bond and receive and dis 
burse fands. 

But, Mr. Speaker, why should this proposition to aid this industrial 
home be looked upon with so much suspicion when the Government is 
annually aiding institutions of charity, when it is annually here in 
this District aiding enterprises which seek to relieve want and suffer 
ing among people who find themselves in distressed and dependent eit 
cumstances and unable to provide for theirown wants 

rhis is a Territory, and like the District of Colambia, is u the 
control of Congress, and its expenses are largely paid t of t na 
tional Cre asury. For years the Government has been approp 
for charities in the District. I have not ud to ascertain ho 
much money has been expended for charities ; ro} tof build- 
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In this connection it may not be out of place to call attention to a 

| bill passt d by this House S« pt mber 24, 1888, and now pending in the 
Senate, to appropriate quite a sum to aid one of the deserving chari- 
ties in the District. It does not seem to be very specific on the sab 


ject of how, when, and to whom the funds shall be paid out, and yet 


I remember of no objection to it being made. 

i, ete., That the sum of $30,000 be, and the same is herebv. appr 
if any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
nefit of the Girls’ R 


incorporated by act of Congress of July 


Re it enact 
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S 2. That the sum he 1 appropriated, or so much thereof as ma 
| essary, shall be used the purchase of a site and purchase or ere ofa 
suitable building for the Girls Reform S of the District of « 
One reply to my query, and one most apt to suggest it f, is that tins 
is not only the District of Columbia, but that here are more than 200 
000 people, and as a matter of course demands for charity are numerous 


and imperative. 
There is force in this, but alongside of it I can not forbear | 











the 200,000 Mormon people of Utah, fostering and practicing a st 
disgusting and immoral form of social vice, against which the G 

ment has enacted severe laws witha view to its exterminatio 
substantial progress is made it involves the separation of the head of a 
family in which polygamy is practiced, from two, four, six, or more 
wives, and in many cases numerous dependent children, and while the 
Mormon Church may be read) ‘ such while they remain true to 
their allegiance i yped that many others than t! 


now anxious to es:ane from their unhay iV ¢ ondition 








their dependence on their husbands such as it may be—may, ot i 

own volition, and induced by their own aided or unaided reflections, 
determine to quit that manner of li So quitt mable 
to presume any help would be accorded such by Morn vuthority, 
unless the case were one appealing most strong to humanity, and 
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doubtiess not then. Without some sheltering roof, some kindly hearts | First case.—Dolly Mitchell, fifty-third child of Bishop Mitchell; daughter of 


near to aflord assistance, what would, what could such do unless to 
‘‘repent and return.’ 

The policy of this Government is settled in hostility to polygamy. 
The war upon that vile system should be carried on with relentless 
vigor and determination until success is attained, or by years of failure 
under more effective laws it is demonstrated to be of the impossible 
things attainable by government. 

According to the last annual report of the Attorney-General, the ex- 
penses of the courts in Utah in the fiscal year of 1487, and paid that 
year, were over $63,000, a large increase over former years, occasioned, 
it may be supposed, by reason of further attempts to enforce the laws 
against illegal cohabitation and polygamy. Let many thousands more 
be expended, if necessary, in honest economical efforts to compel obedi- 
ence to the laws of the land; but let it not be said that dependent 
women and children are left to nakedness and hunger when they would 
flee from the barbarity of polygamy, if they could do so knowing they 
would receive needed assistance. 

The necessity for such a home as this has already been sufliciently 
presented by my friend from Kansas [Mr. Ryan], but it may not be 
improper for me to make some further observations in addition to what 
I have already said on the same line, and therefore I shall proceed to 
do so. 

Mr. Speaker, although I repeat utterances made but a moment ago, 
let me suy that I think any thoughtful person who would stop a brief 
time to consider the attitude of the United States Government toward 
the question of polygamy; any one who will remember the stringent 
laws passed by Congress looking to its extermination; any one who has 
read the papers with regard to the enforcement of those laws, the con- 
demnations, and sentences resulting from prosecutions, must be con- 
vinced that in prosecuting offenders under such a system as polygamy, 
where not only the head of a family is concerned, but several wives of 
that head in many cases, great hardship and great suffering must re- 
sult tothe unfortunate women and children who by these prosecutions, 
by the enforcement of the laws, or by their own choice, are compelled 
to abandon their former relations with the head of the family. He 
can not fail to realize that any considerable success at enforcement 
of law must necessarily bring upon the women and children of those 
husbands who are imprisoned for long periods more or less suffering and 
distress. In addition to this view, however, is another, and one having 
a closer relation to the aim and purpose of this association. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many women in polygamous relation in Utah must 
feel the disgrace and shame of such a relation and would gladly escape 
from the bondage by which they are held to that condition. It was 
for the purpose of alleviating distress and opening a place to which 
those wishing to abandon the wnholy alliance in which they were par- 
ticipants—a place to which mothers and children might go and be cared 
for and taught in education and simple but practical arts that would 
enable them in a short time to go out and earn a livelihood for them- 
selves, that this industrial home was conceived and established. 

No one, it seems to me, can question the disinterestedness of the 
ladies and gentlemen who are actively supporting this enterprise, and 
who have, with the assistance of the Government, carried it along to 
the extent of its present development. Shall we stop here now after the 
Government in harmony with the petitions presented has recognized 
the excellent character of this enterprise, made contributions to it, said 
it was in the right direction, said this work was to be commended, said 
something of this kind was demanded by considerations of humanity ? 
Shall the Congress of the United States now turn its back, as it seems 
to be the effort of some to have it do, and say we have gone thus far, 
but we will go no farther ? 

‘*Shall we appropriate money,’’ says my friend from Missouri { Mr. 
Burnes], ‘‘to keep one woman and five children?’’ ‘To this I invite 
the attention of the House for a little while. If the question involved 
here were only the care of one woman and five children, I would say 
no, at least not in this manner. 

But the fact is we are not asked to appropriate money for seven per- 
sons alone. We are solicited to continue aid toa work which Congress 
has already and beretofore indorsed, and a work the necessities for which 
are more apparent to the promoters of this charity than to us who live 
remote from the place of its location—necessities that unavoidably 
grow out of this most unfortunate social condition in Utah, and which 
call loudly and imploringly for aid. 

If the number now at the home is small, there are sufficient reasons 
not condemnatory of the enterprise or those managing it why it is so. 

rom the beginning the governor of the Territory assumed to decide 
in respect of an important feature connected with the work, namely, 
what class should be admitted to it, and while it is probable his de- 
cisions may have been technically correct, yet a glance at the cases re- 
jected and the condition and history of each, so far as given, will con- 
vince those favorable to a liberal construction of the statute, with a 
view to its usefulness, that the construction should have been broad- 
ened or the law made more comprehensive. 

I give the rejected cases: 


Cases rejected by Governor West on the ruling of the law that only plural 
wives were included in its provisions: 


his seventh wife; mother had died; Dolly living in a polygamous family; was 
twelve years of age; on being rejected was employed as doorkeeper by the 
matron. 

Second case.—Application made by Judge Henderson, Democratic judge of 
the Federal court, by letter, in substance as follows: 

Mrs. David May; five children; Mr. May was employed in the silk factories 
of Glasgow, Scotland ; was induced by missionaries of the Latter Day to come 
to Zion; arriving in Salt Lake found things at variance with the representa- 
tions which had been made by the missionaries; was urged to go into polyg- 
amy; then resolved to leave the Territory. 

The wife secured employment at the Continental Hotel, Salt Lake City; hus- 
band started East on foot by the Denver and Rio Grande Railway. The wife's 
health failed; took her five children and went to Provo for lighter work ; found 
none; applied to the Mormon Church for help; was refused; appealed to 
Judge Henderson, exclaiming: ‘‘ Must I starve,and my little ones, in this land 
of liberty?”’ Judge Henderson attempted to find the Bishop of Provo. The 
bishop took the under-ground, lest the woman had given information concern- 
ing his plural relations. Judge Henderson then made application to the Indus- 
on ome for the woman and her five children; case rejected by Governor 

est. 

Third case.—Mount Pleasant. Application made by Grace Murphy, Presby- 
terian school-teacher. Girl fourteen years old, whom I wish to get into the 
home, and also a younger sister; have kept them both in my home three 
months, I sent Emma away with the weight of her soul resting upon me, but 
I could not keep her longer; I still have the sister. The mother of these girls 
was left an orphan in her infancy; was brought up by the bishop, a polyga- 
mist, who made her marrya sixty-year-old polygamist when she was twelve 
years old. She now has four husbands. 

Fourth case.—Springville. Application made by Hannah Breckinridge. Case: 
Second wife, sixty-three years of age, helpless in bed; no one to bring her a 
drink of water. No liberal has dared to help her but me, for they dread the at- 
tacks of the Mormons. 

Iam a widow, living alone with two daughters, and Iam seriously threatened 
for the service I have rendered her. The Mormons have cut down my wood 
and drawn it away; they have fenced out the public road so I could not go to 
town to get supplies—all because I have given help to this Mormon woman. I 
know three or four other Mormon women for whom my heart is weeping. I 
wish the governor would send a detachment of soldiers to helpthem away. My 
home should shelter them. Ask the governor to assist me now and send com- 
inissioners to open the road. 

‘This letter was taken to the governor and he declined to hayeanything todo 
about it, and rejected the cases. 

Fifth case.—Pleasant Grove. Application made by the postmistress. Case: 
Old lady eighty-three years of age; came to Utah three years ago by request of 
Mormon relatives; has been abused and persecuted because she would not 
adopt Mormon practices, She was refused as not a legal applicant, but the old 
lady came to the home; said she was so unhappy she had to come, and they 
must take her. She is aunt to Bishop Brown's third wife. The matron wrote 
to Bishop Brown and asked what should be done with her. Answer by Mrs. 
Brown: “The bishop is in exile for polygamy. I don’t want the old lady re- 
turned tome. The late law has thrown me on my own resources with five 
children. I can not take the burden.’’ The governor said she could not stay 
over nightin the home, The matron kept her five days; and now the Metho- 
dist Church are paying her board elsewhere. 

It may be interesting at this point, in order to give an idea of the 
classes received intothe home, to submit a statement of ten cases ac- 
cepted and admitted: 

ACCEPTED CASES—INDUSTRIAL HOME, UTAH TERRITORY. 

First case.—Amelia Chatterton is the daugher of Bishop Mitchell, who was 
missionary to England in 1354. Mitchell had seven wives and fifty-three chi!- 
dren. Amelia was married at fifteen years of age, by command of her father, 
to Jonathan Chatterton, as his second plural wife. Chatterton wasliving wit! 
his third wife, to whom he had never been married until after the passage of 
the Edmunds law; he was then married in order to evade arrest for adultery 
Amelia, the second wife, was many times whipped by both Chatterton and tlic 
first wife. Chatterton struck her in the face so she bore blackened eyes fo: 
days. Just before Lossie’s birth Chatterton stood over her with a pick-ax and 
threatened her life. 

Second case.—Mrs. Bross, second wife of William Bross. Had eight children, 
three living; first wife living; brought three children to the home. 

Third case.—Mrs. Lorrenson, first wife, lived two months with Lorrenson after 
he went into plurality, then left with her four children. During the years she 
lived with Lorrenson she had to wash, beg, herself and her children go bare- 
footed in cold weather, while he paid the most he could earn to the church. 
When he took his second wife he mortgaged the home to her because the first 
wife rebelled against his going into polygamy, 

After leaving Lorrenson she lived for weeks on one meal a day—herself ani! 
children—and often put her three boys to bed crying for food. And then she 
sobbed all night because another wife had her home. 

Fourth case.—Helen Larsen; twenty-four years of age; plural wife. Georg: 
Q. Cannon performed the marriage ceremony. Mrs. Larsen earned her own 
living for nine years, and Larsen appropriated to himself a large portion of her 
a When Mrs. Larsen was sick in bed Larsen left her alone in the hous 

or days. 

Fifth case.—Mrs, Neilson; three children; married in the endowment-house 
by Brigham Young. Can neither read nor write. Never been in a house oi 
more than one room; oldest child fourteen; never been out of the town in 
which he was born. 

Sixth case.—Lizzie Littgon; third wife; was married by Daniel H.Wells inthe 
endowment-house after the passage of the Edmunds bill. Brought three lu! 
dren to the home, one nineteen months old. Lived with Littgon until the see- 
ond day before she left. Gave birth to two children in celestiai marriage befor 
the legal marriage. 

Seventh case.—Mary K. Peterson; came to Utah in 1885 from Sweden wit! 2 
band of one hundred and fifty. Married in plurality January 1, 1886. Second 
wife entered the home June 6; daughter born in the home August 14. Lat 
was sent to friendsin Wisconsin. 

Eighth and ninth cases,—Elizabeth Clawson and Anna Bell, both second wive: 
were assisted with money and sent to friends in Chicago and Denver. : 

Tenth case.—Mrs. Jennie Hitches; converted to Mormonism in St. Louis i 
1883. Came to Utah and was entertained in the bomes of President Taylor an! 
Apostle Woodruff ; here the only conversation heard was, in substance : ‘* Marr) 
marrv in plural marriage, and become a high priestess.’”” Was taken in p 
rality by Hudson. He made application tor her admit to the home, and, © 
being questioned, said he had never married her; he was living with her fro i 
a purely medical standpoint by order of the priesthood. She had no childre: 
by the Rhee she left in St. Louis. Hudson had taken her simply to bres‘ 
down physical barriers. 


It would certainly seem, if such is a fair indication of the work open- 
ing up in Salt Lake City under the auspices of this association, the 
people of these United States, in some way through their Representa- 
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West and others spoke, among other things less indicative of feeling in 
alluding to the home, said: 


Is there a genuine philanthropist who takes in the situation of affairs here, 
and appreciates the amount of suffering entailed upon women and children by 
the crusade against the Saints? Does he desire to alleviate the afflictions of the 
distressed? If there is, it appears to us that his efforts will be directed towards 
checking the manufacture of misery rather than wasting energy in attempts to 
alleviate it after itis evolved. It is a shame that this great Governmentshould, 
through a few of its officers, be transformed into a factory for the production of 
human distress, Genuine and intellectually directed effort would endeavor, so 
far as practicable, to dispense with such institutions as the Industrial Home. 
Those who seek to alleviate suffering by such institutions without attempting 
to stem the tide of its production are in the position of a physician who allows 
disease to make ghastly inroads upon the physique of his patient, and then ap- 
plies nostrumsin the form of a cure almostas disastrous as the complaint. Proper 
and intelligent endeavor would be to give such an institution as the alleged 
home as little necessity for existence as possible. 

But I present now a communication which evidently was penned by 
some one who wrote ex cathedra on this subject. It is calculated, I feel 
justified in saying, to greatly discourage Mormon women from making 
application to the home. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HOME—A VIGOROUS WRITER MAKES IT BETTER KNOWN. 

NOVEMBER 8, 1886, 
Editor Deseret News: 

The devil does not always show an iron fist; sometimes he holds out a velvet 
glove. The Latter-Day Saints must learn notonly to bid defiance to the former 
but to detect the hand giving shape to the latter. 

In a letter to the News of the 15th ultimo, descriptive of the aim and object 
of the proposed Industrial Home, there are certain suspicious forms and linea- 
ments partly hidden under such a glove which we wish to make bare. 

For instance, here is the glove: 

‘In the outset, such industries will be started as will enable people to enter 
the home with perfect self-respect.”’ 

Here is the hand beneath: 

“Spee. 221. * * * To aid in the establishment of an Industrial Home in 
the Territory of Utah, to provide employment and means of self support for the 
dependent women who renounce polygamy * * * and to aid in the sup- 
pression of polygamy therein, $49,000.” 

“It is something to emancipate a soul from civil bondage. It is more to 
emancipate a soul from the deathless bondage of a false faith.”"— Mrs. Angie F. 
Newman, 

Is it possible that among the Latter-Day Saints are women so blind as not to 
see the barb beneath the bait in the foregoing? Suppose this immaculate board 
of control should ever formulate an oath of renunciation not trenching upon 
belief—which, in view of their record in the courts, would require the charity 
that believeth all things—what will be the character of the influence to be 
brought to bear upon them when once they are safely within this so-called 
home? 

Mrs. Newman foreshadows not only the nature of this influence but the spirit 
in which it will be used, namely, ‘‘ to emancipate their souls from the deathless 
bondage of a false faith.” 

Can any Latter-Day Saint who has made sacred covenants with God enter 
such a home (?) with perfect self-respect? 

**Come into my parlor, 
Said the spider to the fly.” 

The fact is ‘‘ Mormons” have no more need of this Industrial Home with the 
mission assigned to it than they have of the Edmunds law. Both are equally 
reprehensible; one is the iron fist, the other the velvet glove, but both are the 
limbs of the adversary of truth. 

The home may now rest under the shadow of being unknown or misknown, 
but it gains nothing by being better known, Latter-Day Saints should hold their 
noses when they pass it by, for these reasons: 

First. It was conceived in falsehood. 

Second. It was born of prejudice. E 

Third, It is being reared and fondled by their bitterest enemies, 

Fourth, The devil’s bendiction rests upon it. 

N. L. N. 

These are a few clippings, and only a few, that happen to be at hand 
from Mormon papers. I am informed that many similar attacks on 
Mrs. Newman and the enterprise she is attempting with so much loy- 
alty and ability to serve have been from time to time made, and it is 
to be presumed they will continue to be made until the cause repre- 
sented by the association, supplemented and aided by the supremacy 
of the laws of the land at some not very remote day, we trust, to be 
established in Utah, shall triumph, and polygamy, that certain ‘‘ twin 
relic of barbarism,’’ shall have been driven beyond the limits of the 
Republic. 

The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. BuURNEs] in his remarks has gone 
so far as to say, in speaking for the committee of conference on his side 
of the House, that ‘‘they’’ are willing to make provision for Mrs. New- 
man’s services—meaning, I suppose, her services here from time to 
time in presenting the cause of this Home Association to Congress. Mr. 
Speaker, I am authorized by this lady to say that under no circum- 
stances would she consent to any appropriation being made which con- 
templates payment of any sum, however large or small, to her, and the 
gentleman’s generous proffer is most respectfully declined. Whatever 
may be done to reimburse her for expenses paid by her on behalf of 
this charity must, if received at all, come through the proper channels 
of honorable financial management of such funds, if any, as may law- 
fully be used for such purpose. She is not here now asa paid lobbyist 
and never has been, and while grateful for the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, she will receive nothing by way of an appropri- 
ation for her benefit. 

Something has been said about the progress made in suppressing polyg- 
amy under this and under Republic administrations, and an effort has 
been made to show that the Democratic party has already suppressed this 
crime. Itis not yet time to divide ‘‘ honors.’’ ‘The vile practice is not 
yet extirpated; it still lives in the teaching and lives of many of the 
church, if other than Mormon testimony can be received as reliable. 
It is asking too hasty a surrender of opinion on this subject to be re- 
quested to accept the statement wade by some that polygamy, a primal 


— 





tenet of their so-called Christian polity, has now been extirpated or 
solemnly and forever discarded, and only within a little more than one 
year past, and when a well-planned attempt was being made by the 
Mormons to secare admission into the Union as a State. Deep-seated 
religious convictions pervading the general mind and influencing the 
actions of thousands of people bound together by such ties as bind these 
Mormons are not so easily and conveniently surrendered forever, 

I am free to say I believe as the younger generations come on and 
realize that this primal tenet and practice are widely at variance with 
the standard of accepted morals in the most intelligent parts of the 
civilized world, and if accompanying this the severe penalties of the 
law are steadily and unrelentingly administered, polygamy will give 
way and Mormonism as a religious faith disconnected from polygamy 
may continue to exist as one of the religionsof the world, That time 
has not yet come, however. The present generation must give way 
first to another, and I trust one more law-abiding. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the Democratic party toward this evil, 
which is now contending so stubbornly against Federal authority, is 
this: No Democratic platform from the institution of the Mormon 
Church in 1831 has ever uttered a word of condemnation of polygamy, 
and unless I am in error, no Democratic President, except Mr. Cleve- 
land, has ever pronounced against it and recommended Congressional 
action looking to its overthrow. In his inaugural address Mr. Cleve- 
land did refer to it in terms indicating opposition to the system, and 
this was followed by a reference to it at some length in his first annual 
message to Congress. Since then not a word from the President or 
Democratic conventions, State or national, has beer heard. 

I give President Cleveland the credit for what he said in condemna- 
tion of this institution of polygamy. Iam willing to give such credit 
as is rightfully due to any Democrat, be he a member of Congress or 
be he a citizen, who takes a position, as many of them have squarely 
and fairly taken, against the continuance of this evil practice. 

But, sir, when it comes to claiming for the Democratic party the 
larger share of honors that may be due any person or party for the re- 
cent prosecutions in Utah and the progress which has been made there 
in attempts to suppress and extirpate polygamy, I think gentlemen on 
the other side are going entirely too far in thus arrogating to them 
selves and their party unusual credit for the condition of things now 
existing by reason of prosecutions under laws passed by Republican 
Congresses or framed and first passed by a Republican Senate. 

What is the fact in regard to convictions under these laws? I am 
advised by a gentleman who is well acquainted with the history of ju- 
dicial proceedings in Utah that three-fourths of the convictions for viola- 
tions of any laws that have been enacted by Congress against polygamy 
were convictions resulting under Judge Zane, a Republican appointed 
by President Arthur, and until recently chief-justice of the Territory. 

He has lately been superseded. 

Mr. CAINE. His term expired. 

Mr.STRUBLE. As the gentleman from Utah has said, his term ex- 
pired, and Mr. Cleveland, as was right: and proper from his standpoint, 
appointed his successor. I have no question to raise upon the appoint- 
ment of a Democratic chief-justice for the courts of Utah; but I have 
noticed since the appointment of one of the judges there—Judge San- 
ford—distinguished Mormons, long under indictment and in hiding, are 
coming out and submitting themselves to the jurisdiction of the courts. 

It appears from the public prints that very soon after the appoint- 
ment of Judge Sanford the leading violator of the Federal statutes, 
George Q. Cannon, one of the most noted leaders and violators of law, 
issued from his place of hiding, came into court, and pleaded guilty on 
two indictments. 

Mr. CAINE. Excuse me—— 

Mr. STRUBLE. A small fine 

Mr. CAINE. Having been convicted, he is now in the penitentiary 
under sentence of one hundred and seventy-five days’ imprisonment 
and $450 fine. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I was about to add when interrupted by the gen- 
tleman that a small fine and sentence of imprisonment for less than 
three months in each case were imposed on him. The press also in- 
formed us that a certain bond for quite a large sum had been tor- 
feited. But the point I wish to make is this: On the appearance 0! 8 
Democratic chief-justice George Q. Cannon came to the surface anc 
submitted himself to the jurisdiction of the court, whereas he hai there- 
tofore succeeded in evading the officers of the law. 

It may be the sentences and fines imposed were reasonable under the 
indictments. I do not know as to that, but I do know that this noted 
violator of the law appeared willing to trust this Democratic judge! 
making disposition of the indictments against him. But, Mr. Speaker, 
whatever may be the fact as between the two parties in Congress 0! 
out, it is true that up to this time the Democratic and Republican res!- 
dents of Utah have been working together earnestly in oppesition '° 
Mormon rule and polygamy. These people are ‘‘on the ground, *° 
to speak; they have for years resided in that Territory; they know het- 
ter than we the facts concerning the defiance of law by that people and 
the practices obtaining among them; and while they are thus agre¢ 1 
it appears to me we should follow their example until polygamy is 10- 
deed driven from all the Territories in which it now exists an‘ ov? 
which it has seemed for years to have been rapidly spreading. 
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Estimates and Appropriations. ments, either those now incumbent or of previous administrations, when 
state that, for many years past, a pernicious custom has obtained 
to inflate rather than diminish, or ¢ 1 restrict within reasonable 
It is not the amount of appropriations that creates anxiety | bounds, the sums total of many items estimated for. Possibly appre- 
in the minds of the peoptie, but it is the integrity and wis- ensive that the Appropriations ¢ tee, hainw charsed with the 
dom with which such appropriations are disdvursed and aa a“ ' Yt — _ , ee 
the honest vaiue received therefor which give tiem confi- | GUY a esponsl yo sely actu z the ou sand 
dence and contentment. ties of the Govern ! vould be s t ‘ 
€ sé pl lentia ‘ ) ) pron qu nti ‘ 
tw de margin to compensate fw th pr a of reduction in 
SPEECH |} amounts. This is particularly t :e case in estimating for expenses of a 
| contingent nature. In this way they seek to str ! pp redinm 
™ | and ta..e all the chances incident to protit and \ wh this 
~ | : . ‘restimate i srelw. ji nt i } tan ¢ 
9 M E { N B U R N K { practice of overestimate Is rarely, lf ever disxulsed i stands out 
HON. J A - us ave , vi “ S; embossed and self-contessed, it is no less mischievous and nu ding 
OF MISSOURI, The gentleman accuses the Democratic party of extravagan 
| use. as he alleves. the ropriat r yade 1} Conere { the four 
ciation — . ie | cause, as he alleges, the appropriations made by meress for the four 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


years of the administration ot President Cleveland are $96,000,000 in 


Tuesday, Septe mber 18, 1888. excess of the amouut appropriated tor the four years immediately pre- 


. : ceding. The figures showi ng the totals of appropriations are open and 
The House having under consideration the report of the commtttee of confer- id ead : 2 . alee . 

ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 10540) mak- of easy access to all, but the justice or injustice of deductions or inferences 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal to be drawn therefrom is not so =_ nor of su determination, 
year ending June 30, 1889, and for other purposes especially totheuninitiated. Forthe four years from 1835 to 1889, Con- 

Mr. BURNES said: gress hay have appropriate <1 $96,000,000 more than i appropriated for 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose at this particular time to fully | the four years from 1581 to 1885, without being properiy amenable to 
reply to the political speech of my colleague of the Committee on Ap- | charges of prodigality or extravagance. 
propriations, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON ], A careful analysis of the nature and characterof the individual items 
nor to make extended comment upon his statement of figures and his | of appropriations during the two periods to be contr. sed, can alone de- 

varied and unsupported deductions therefrom touching the general sub- | termine whether economy and frugality are upon the side of the greater 
ject of estimates, appropriations, and expenditures on the part of the | or the smaller aggregate of appropriations. Before such charge of ex- 
General Government pending the administration of President Cleveland, | travagance can be justly preferred, it must be ascertained what propor- 

When the general deficiency appropriation bill is returned here from | tion of total appropriations was disbursed to meet the usual and ordi- 
the Senate (if, indeed, in the dire necessity of the Republican majority | nary expenses of government, and what proportion was provided for 
of that body to cover the nakedness of its pretenses respecting revenue | €xtraordinary obligations or liabilities originatio 
questions, that bill shall ever find its way back to this end of the Cap- | for which the appropriations were made 
itol) I shall then endeavor to give the House, in the light of known rhe gentleman from Illinois does not claim to have made such an 
and ascertained facts and ina business form and manner, a true, im- | analysis. For all he has told us, 95 per cent. of the total appropriations 
partial, and non-partisan statement of estimates and appropriations, | made from 1831 to 1885 may have been expended in paying for the or 
regarcless of political advantage of any nature. dinary service of Federal administration, and only 75 per cent. of those 

But should I transcend somewhat this self-imposed limit, I must | made from 1835 to 1839 may have been so consumed. So we can con- 
plead in extenuation the possible necessity for immediate and positive | cede the increase of $96,000,000, as stated, and yet safely deny the de- 
refutation of the erroneous statements and indefensible inferences and | uctions and inferences in which the gentleman has been so swift to in- 
conclusions which characterize the remarkable and studied effort of my | dulge. An increased aggregate of appropriation is therefore no evidence 
friend from Illinois. ’ | of extravagance; but even if it were, in what 

I can not, however, permit this occasion to pass without submitting | man from I/linoisand his pi irty associates at the other end of the Capiiol, 
some few observations that may serve to operate as an antidote, pro | that they should complain of the representatives of the Democrati 
tanto, for the cunningly-distilled poison which, even now, is dripping | party on account of such increase ? 
from consolidated telegraph wires in every quarter of the land. The Speaking more parcticularly for the appropriation bills which orig- 
ability and learning of the gentleman from I]linois, fully recognized and | inate in the House Committee on Approprii itions, I submit to the gen- 
conceded by us all, have not enabled him to interposea barrier against | tleman what increase in any one of them did he ever oppose? What 
instantaneous perception of his erroneous assumptions, his injustice in | proposed increase in any one of them, after ithad been reported to the 
conclusions and crattiness of insinuation. Many of these are so patent | House and was under consideration in Committee of the Whole, did 
and undisguised they almost fail to demand the dignity of challenge. | the gentleman ever tail to support? 

The gentleman from Illinois gravely calls attention to the estimates Will not the gentleman admit that, if all the appropriation bills had 
of appropriations transmitted annually and from time to time to Con- | passed both Houses as they were made up and reported by the House 
gress through the Secretary of the Treasury, 2n2 because they aggre- | Committee on Appropriations, the aggregate would have been a less per- 
gate an amount in excess of the appropriations, he makes them the | centage of increase than that which marked the growth and increase 
basis of a charge of extravagance against the executive departments | the country in population, public improvement and diversified ind 
of the Government under Democratic administration. It will need | tries? 
but a brief statement of facts to demonstrate the utter baselessness of The charge of extravagance in appropriations for increases made 
this accusation, through amendments added by a Republican Senate, comes with a bad 

What are estimates of appropriations and how are they made? They | grace from representatives of that party. Surely the wolf was not more 
are the mere opinions of perhaps a thousand officials in the Executive | unreasonable with the lamb for disturbing the water below him.  In- 
Departments expressed as to the amount or amounts of money they | creased appropriations have been forced by Republican influences upon 
desire to have appropriated. Each estimates for his own Department, | bills prepared by Democratic committees, and now, with complacency 
bureau, division or office, and is probably not inclined to yield the | and self-satisfied air of triumph, those identical Re public an _ lences 
benefit of a doubt against himself. But the Secretary of the Treasury, | at the closing hours of the session, sneer at us for results of whi 
who pro forma transmits these opinions to Congress for its considera- | were the sole and only cause 
tion, can not reasonably be expected to have immediate personal or [ can not forbear commending the speech of the gentleman to the 
official knowledge of their correctness in respect to extravagance or | consideration of certain of my party friends on this the Democrati 
otherwise. He forwards these estimates to the House, where in com- | side of the House, who have sometimes followed the lead of my friend 
mittee thei: authors are examined, cross-examined, and frequently re- | from Illinois and others of his party in their efforts to override the care 


examined by subcommittees as toeachitem. [ven the heads of Depart- | fully-considered work of the Appropriations Committee. They can now 


ments do not escape rigid examination by the subcommittee in order | perceive, and but too clearly, that partisan advantage is the essential 
to reach the correct basis for appropriation. life-essence of the politicians who constitute the minority of this body. 

Here permit me to advance the proposition that while Congress is | Partisanship is their cloud by day and pillar of fire by night. Between 
responsible for appropriations, the Administration is responsible forthe | the Republican Senate and the acti 


expenditures. Estimates are but the means to secure an end —a tuol | excellent friend from Illinois and his 
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zealous and able efforts of my 
party associates here, the judg- 


used upon a work, an aid, instrument or agency employed in perfect- | ment of the House committees has been too frequently reversed and 
ing and completing the object desired. The gentleman from I/linois | set at naught. 

might with equal propriety criticise and condemn the architecture ot Mr. CANNON Allow me one moment. Ido not think I am re- 
a building because of the crudity of its scaffolding, as to charye ex- | sponsible for the increase of these appropriations. The gentleman and 
travagance upon the Administration, not becanse of its expenditures, | | have worked upon the Committee on Appropriations together, and I 
but on account of the mere prelimini iry recomme »ndations aaa opin- | would be glad if he would point out any instance of that kind for which 


ions vouchsafed by departmental officis als regarding amounts thus es- | I am justly responsible. 
timated. | Mr. BURNES. I can not go intothat matter at thistime. but I will 


I disavow all reflection upon any official of the Executive Depart- | say that if my distinguished friend will point to a single proposition of 
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appropriation with reference to which he failed to support the largest 
amount, I will suspend my remarks until the general deficiency bill 
shall be returned by the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON, That, my friend will allow me to say, is not a fair 
statement. The gentleman has acted with me upon the Committee 
on Appropriations for a number of years, and he knows as well as I do 
that politics very rarely enter that committee-room. If he will look 
back over my record, he will understand that I have not been in the 
attitude of increasing appropriations. Where I have asked further or 
additional appropriation, it has been for reasons assigned at the time 
and, in my judgment, proper. 

Mr. BURNES, Letmesay—indeed, I feel it my duty to say—that 
the gentleman is correct in his statement that politics very rarely en- 
ters the room of the House Committee on Appropriations. Business 
methods and principles are applied to business propositions, and none 
of the members are more able, conservative, or clean-handed than the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

It is not of his work in committee that any one has a right to com- 
plain. Here, on the floor of the House of Representatives, in the 
broad view of his countrymen, with the inspiration of political combat 
illumining his soul, he is sometimes, I am sorry to say, suspected of 
entertaining a slight partisan bias in favor of the Republican party. 
[Laughter.| Indorsing his integrity as equal to that of any gentleman 
on either side of the House, he will pardon me for adding that, when- 
ever party questions are under consideration, he is at least as honest 
politically as he can afford to be. [Laughter on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. CANNON. 1 want to return the compliment of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BuRNEs] so faras I can. I have thought some- 
times, when he has had the control of appropriations in this House, 
and when under bis lead appropriations have not been made, even 
where judgments had been rendered 2nd where in one notable instance 
$100,000 had aecrued as interest upon a judgment of the Court of 
Claims because the gentleman opposed an appropriation for it—I refer 
to the Choctaw claim—I have thought at times that the gentleman was 
not as honest politically as he could afford to be. [Laughter on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. BURNES. Ah, the gentleman bears witness against himself. 
Here are nearly $3,000,000 appropriated and paid this year for the 
Choctaw claim with the approval of the gentleman from Illinois, and it 
constitutes a part of the alleged $96,000,000 increase of appropriations, 
when, as all know, the claim originated more than half a century ago 
here in this city and received continuous and tender nurture during all 
those years. 

I did oppose the appropriation for thisclaim. It wasaclaim founded 
in doubt, prosecuted in uncertainty, and ended in exposure and dis- 





grace. In my opinion, it was without merit and void of every element 
of justice. The form and covering with which fifty years of effort on 


the part of a patient or impatient lobby had dignified it, did not change 
its nature nor give it a character before this high tribunal, in which is 
vested an independent part of the sovereignty of the people. 

I am proud of my vote and action in opposition to the payment of 
this claim, and commend to the consideration of the gentleman the dis- 
graceful result of the appropriation. When it was too late to remedy 
the mistake, claims for a ‘‘ fair divide’’ carried into the courts of the 
District of Columbia, by bills of injunction and otherwise, one against 
another, developed the fact that over $1,000,000 of the appropriation 
had been retained by parties in tnis city for services and expenses of 
the patient nurses of the now famous or infamous Choctaw claim. Is 
the gentleman still satisfied with his vote to pay it? But I should not 
be led away from the general subject of appropriations. 

It is not, Mr. Speaker, the amount of money appropriated that causes 
anxiety upon the part of the people, because, unless they have care- 
fully studied the vast machinery of this Government, with its almost 
innumerable agents and servants, they can not determine what the ag- 
gregate of appropriations should be; yet they reach substantially cor- 
rect conclusions as regards the economy or extravagance of every ad- 
ministration. I took it for granted that I was a fair sample of the 
average intelligent American citizen until I came to this House and 
was buried in yonder committee-room. [Laughter.] But even if I 
were not mistaken in this regard, I admit that I had no adequate con- 
ception at the outset of my Congressional career, either of the details 
or of the aggregates of necessary appropriations. The little I may 
know now of this subject I have literally dug out of the committee- 
grave by constant study and unremitting labor. 

So it is and must be with others besides myself. True, we have 
the examples and opinions of our predecessors, but each new object of 
appropriation is made to assume a special and particular form, when, 
as is often—too often—the case, the best legal talent of the country is 
employed to divert it from the safe paths of precedent and opinion by 
specious arguments and moving sentimentalities. 

‘The work on appropriation bills of the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [| Mr. HoLMAN], his examples and his teachings, together with 
those of the equally distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
RANDALL], establish landmarks and rules of action which future gen- 
erations may safely observe. Avoiding parsimoniousness, these gentle- 
men have ever sought by strict, rigid, and definite appropriations to 
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give every dollar necessary for respectable, honest, and economical ad- 
ministration and no more. But from 1875 to this hour, their well-di- 
rected efforts on behalf of proper economy have been stigmatized as 
‘* cheese-paring’’ by a certain class of statesrnen,who now charge in 
effect that these stalwart economists have suddenly become prodigal 
and extravagant in the matter of appropriations. Such men do not 
change so swiftly and radically. 

Sir, it is not the amount of money that may be appropriated that 
causes anxiety or alarm to the people, but rather the character of the 
objects for which it is appropriated and the spirit of honesty and fidel- 
ity with which it is disbursed. The gentleman from Illinois says that 
for the four years’ incumbency of President Cleveland, Congress has 
appropriated $96,000,000 more than was appropriated for the four years 
of the Garfield-Arthur administration. Bear in mind that he is charg- 
ing responsibility upon the party of which I am an humble member for 
this alle; ged increase of appropriations. Let us see. If the charge is 
true in form, it certainly is not true in substance. 

I assume that the aggregate of appropriations for the four years end- 
ing June 30, 1889, over the aggregate of the previous four years will 
amount to, say, $96,000,000, but the exact amount can not be stated 
until all the appropriation bills are finally passed. What objects of 
appropriation caused this increase? 

First, unusual obligations originating under former administra- 

tions, the Choctaw claims, and the Alabama claims awards...... $8, 627, 813. 90 
Second, the general postal service, ...............cccseeseses pictepaeuinesodeguein 45, 490, 485. 14 
I Se ER ietncnctrntsbciramnveevtisctinnse woees 17, 010, 562. 12 
Fourth, pensions 12, 819, 693. 32 
Fifth, increase on account of fortifications and armament of the 





2, 320, 000. 00 








Total .. wee 86, 267, 954. 48 

Are not these objects of appropriations “approved ‘by the gentleman 
from Illinois? He tells us he favored the payment of the Choctaw claim, 
and he does not object to the payment of the Alabama awards. Did 
he not approve the payment of the Fox and Wisconsin River claims? 
And were they notall legacies of indebtedness originating long before 
the advent of the present Administration, and were they not handed 
down to it for no purpose except for payment? The gentleman, in 
fairness of calculation and speech, should then eliminate these sums 
from the alleged increase of appropriations—not only these sums, but 
also numerous others of like nature which at this moment I can not 
attempt to state. What else should he eliminate? 

During the four years’ appropriations pending Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, the House of Representatives originated and passed appro- 
priation bills sufficient for a wise and economical administration of 
every branch of the publicservice. Tothese bills the Republican Sen- 
ate added amendments aggregating $81,777,447.24; so that, if the 
Democratic House had acquiesced in the bills just as they passed the 
Republican Senate, the aggregate increase of appiopriations tor the four 
years would be $58,547,632.91 more than it is, or $154,932,946.70, in- 
stead of the $96,000,000 indicated by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Again I ask the gentleman from Illinois, should he not in like fairness 
of calculation and speech give credit to the Democratic House for this 
sum of $81,777,447.24 which his brethren and colleagues of the Senate 
by solemn enactment declared to be an administrative necessit y? 

The same fairness in calculation and speech requires the elimination 
of another important item from the $96,000,000. During the four years 
of the present Administration the Republican Senate, by stubborn re 
sistance to the conferees on the part of the House, succeeded in forcing 
increased appropriations on the several House bills aggregating $23,- 
229,814.33. The gentleman now includes this sum in his calculatio: 
and makes it a part of the $96,000,000 of alleged increase in appropri:- 
tions on which to charge the Democratic party with extravagance. |! 
this be not rank partisan injustice; I challenge any one to point to 
single more pronounced instance of that character. 

Now, with these amounts subtracted from the $96,000,000—to s:) 
nothing of others of like character not now occurring to me—there 1: 
yet be a seeming rather than an actual increase in appropriations {01 
which the Democratic party can justly be held responsible; but cv: 
then, there is not balance enough of the $96,000,000 left to repres 
the current increase in population or the progress and advancemen' 
public works. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, I might close my remarks with a just elaim that 
the charges, deductions and inferences of the gentleman from I!! 
concerning increase of #ppropriations for the past four years, wer 
met and repelled; but I have another and more pleasing answer. 

As I have previously averred, it is not the amount of money th: 
appropriated or expended which causes anxiety in the minds of ' 
sovereign people, but it is the integrity with which such appropriativ 
are disbursed and the honest ‘‘ value received’? which inspires ¢! 
country with confidence and contentment. 

One of the items of increase constituting a part of the $96,000, ' 
relates to the Navy, under the wise, able and honest administratio 
that Department by the poeta distinguished and honored Secret: 
The amount of this item is $17,010,562.12. 

On the 4th of March, 1885, the present Administration, looking 
over a period of twenty preceding years, was confronted with an «- 
gregate expenditure of $365,000, 000, disbursed in behalf of an alle: 
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American Navy. When the integrity of the administration of the D | sans to ay hend that the s eve l dey l 
partment during that period was considered, and when th va t r pensions, 01 least ] 
ceived’’ for that vast expenditure was examined and inve! I r ve res ‘ can 
shameful marks of maladministration and empty shelis of wort t 1 Ly >t t ' 
constituted the Department’s inheritance. Chaos or disord 
every bureau of the service; there were expenditures, pu 
ships; expenditures, but no Navy. The $565,000, 0! 
the N ch ought to have en created was t 
extraol um of money, if it had been | 
expends ip nd armament, w 
the people at large, who look mainly to the 
disbursements and not so much to the amount 
How is it during the p four y‘ } 
radollar misp 1. Integ 
received’’ are conceded, even }j he Secreta 
saries, to have been th stin shing characte1 
administration. Sir, we have appropriated this « 
562.12 for a t ingible and existent Amer 1 NAVY, and y 
of it—proud of the Navy and proud of t approp ‘ 
more years of like administration and out i 
upon the high seas will have beet ga Dp 
great reform inaugurated by Secretar) the cont . ed ; o i ti 
made, in the work accomplished, in the pproy \ H{ : ‘ 
millions, not a whisper either of fraud, accident, or mistake has been yw acknowledge that the D | 


heard. Even in this era of indiscriminate defamation, no speck of | veterans, ana their most liberal defender and supporter Ve ha t- 
calumny tarnishes the fair record of his clean administration. ‘The | creased the 1 of pension t 1e Ti pen 
President and the Secretary are above the possibility of reproa d | every class of serious disability, added d ig th l years 1886, 1 
their subordinates in the Department bureaus, and in every bi h of | and 1888, under the administration of Mr. ¢ land, 1 honored 
the naval service, are respected and honored for their successful and faith- | names to the pension , and appropriated from t Federal 7 
ful labors. [Applause on the Democratic side. } . sufficient amount to pay all, and yet at the close of our pat 
‘**Look here upon this picture, and on this,’’ which pre l it. | we find ourselves crit edand ippropriations t ed by t] t 
With $365,000,000 worse than wasted in twenty years, with remem- | tleman from Illinois and the Senator from Iowa, « n of the Sen- 
brances of maladministration by Robeson, and of que 
tracts and construction by Reach, I venture to draw the veil of for- lo the late soldiers of the Union in my d who 
getfulness over evils of the past, and repeat that it is not the amount | Stateof Missouri; to the | soldiers of the Union in the Stat f J 
of money appropriated or expended which causes anxiety to the sever- | nois and Iowa, and to those of the whole country, | t the issue 
eign people, but it is the integrity with which appropriations are dis- | which the gentlemen in political desperation have precipitated, without 

















bursed and the honest ‘‘ value received’’ which give the country con- | the slightest apprehension as to the justifying verdict of an intel 
tentment and confidence. [Renewed applause. ] and diseriminating constituenc: \gain I say the $12,819,093 
Another item of increase constituting the $96,000,000 relates to | ergase of appropriations for pensions is, to that amount, a part of 

the postal service. This amount aggregates $45,490,485.14. As the | $96,000,000 for the giving of which our party is called upon to bear the 
Committee on Appropriations have not had control of the bill for this | burden of the gentlemen’s denunciations or criticisms, and to suffer vi- 
service since the Forty-eighth Congress, I hesitate to speak of appropria- | cariously from th eloquent lips for maintaining the rights of out 
tions reported by the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads in the | worthy pensioners. Applause on the Democratic sid 

presence of the eminent gentlemen of that committee, who are much Mr. CANNON. Would itinterrupt the gentleman from Missouri to 
more able than myself to do justice to the subject. But whence comes | placeastatement of fact on file in that connection I hold in my hand 


that augmentation, and what have we to show for it? a statement of the appropriations for pensions for the four years of 
It arises from an immense increase in the weight of the mails, stimu- | Cleveland’s administration and the four years of Arthur’s, and tha 


lated and encouraged by the reduction of rates of postage, near the close | statement shows that the appropriations for per ns were as much 
ppro] ! 








of Mr. Arthur’s administration, on all classes of matter; from the im- | der Arthur as under Cle 

mense increase of mileage in the railway mail service, the extent of Mr. DOCKERY. That is not« t 

which will be better understood when I state that in the past year alone Mr. BURNES. If the gentleman asserts that, then ] ed o1 S 
new postal service has been placed upon 12,000 miles of additional rail- | that it involvesa dispute between us in regard to figures which can be 
way; from the rapid increase of population and the growth and develop- | verified and settied in 2a moment. I have mil und after careful in 





ment and the spread of settlement and habitation all over our vast | vestigation of the record I am perfectly certain they are urate I 
country; from the great extension of the free-delivery service to one | gentleman has his figures also, and, no doubt, believes them to be « 
hundred and twenty-one additional cities, and finally from anextended | rect. It will be an easy matter for any o 


A ne vi ») has a adoup to 1 
star route service, by which the mails are carried almost to every citi- | correctness of mv figures to make the examination for himself of tl 
zen’s door. record of appropriations; but | regard it as almost imp tl 


These are some of the beneficent works of progress in the interest of | calculation can be incorrect, or that my frie: 
allthe people and the direct cause of increased appropriations for the | tained. ; 
postal service. But let us remember that among these appropriations, Mr. CANNON. Let m te fart] n t to the gent 
we do not find a single dollar of private subsidy or tribute, large | man and « 
amounts for which purpose a Republican Senate fiercely and repeatedly | ey | pl uted for ys th 
sought to force upon a Democratic House. Nordo we find thata dollar | called for prompt d ildon tand the gent] 


Lil¢ lor } i i ers 
has been wasted or misspent; nor has a breath of scandal touched the | from Missouri to crit formei d itions for the prop! 
fair name or fame of either of the honored gentlemen who have ad- t when he | } e po on of « 
ministered the Post-Office Department, norof any of their subordinates, | pension appropri: us, he no orth | 

Over the darkened past of former administrations of this great branch | Mr. BURN] | ask f f 
of the Government; over millions wasted and given in subsidies, and | hetter of him at : y] mine. thank G I 
ions and trials without convictic 1 not say in ‘ 





other millions stolen; over prosecu 
or recoveries, and over opul efactors who unblushingly : ions fo 
streets unwhipt of justice, I again draw the veil of forgetfulness, if | propriations for the four y 
not forgiveness, and repeat the shibboleth: It is not the amount of ap- Mr. CANNON. I did 












propriation which disturbs the people, but rather the lack of int: Mr. BURNES. hen anotl e Did 
in its disbursement, for such shortcoming brings condemnation t : to account in 
party. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] i-li 
Still another item of increase constituting the $ 0,0 l Mr. CANNON. I 
amount is $12,819, 0! 3. 32, and was appropriated to pay p sions | ; the D 
soldiers of the Union. fr. BURNES. } 
Sir, I have myself seen poor, ignorant, and deluded colored men shed entleman in tl ) f 
honest tears of anguish over the election of a Democrat to the Presi- Mr. CANNON. Ii g 
dential office. They had been cruelly deceived. They had been made ! jj re, he has the power, of 
to believe that, with the advent of this administration, they would bh Mr. BURNES. I donot wisht 
remitted to a condition of slavery; and I haveseen not a few applicants yut he has been a little ferocious in so ) 


for pensions deeply grieving because they had been led by Republican | a) 


I id applause on the Democratic sid 
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Mr. CANNON. I accused you of increasing the salaries of your | 


Democratic officials who were not soldiers. Answer that. 

Mr. BURNES. Now, I am sorry that my friend from Illinois does 
not seem tolikeit. [Laughter.] ButI will say if he gets angry at this 
he ought to be here when the general deficiency bill comes in. [Re- 

ewed laughter.] Eut I can not change the issue as suggested by my 
friend. If any salaries have been increased, I am quite sure my friend 
and his associates are primarily responsible for it. 

The gentleman from Illinois alludes to President Cleveland in terms 
of great disrespect and with marked injustice; but, like all others who 
have observed and studied the President’s official career only to inter- 
pose criticisms or objections, he is compelled to confine himself to the 
form of insinuation, or enter the field, as some others have done, of 


wordy billingsgate. That field is never congenial to the gentleman | 
from Illinois; but, I submit to him that it is less harmful and no more | 
| it increased the House bill $5,486,739.45. In 1887, it increased the 


offensive than the method of insinuation by which he has covertly 
made his attack. 
As I now recall his language, the gentleman refers to the President as 


being in harmony with and giving active support to the interests of | 


certain citizens of the United States who center and congregate about 
Wall Street, and have fixed incomes, large blocks of wealth, and are 
interested in having the purchasing power of their money appreciated. 
If the gentleman had been a disinterested and unprejudiced judge, he 
would have told us that the President was in harmony with and was 
ever giving active support to the interests and equal rights of all the 
people of the United States, without discrimination of class or locality; 
that his active support was equally the safeguard and dependence ot 
the poor and the rich, of the humble ‘* squatter’’ on the public land 
aud the opulent merchant or banker in the great cities; and that, in 
his official life, strict and absolute impartiality has been the distin- 
guishing rale of his action. 

Has the gentleman banished from his mental vision the picture of 
this great, strong man, lifting up from despondency and oppression 
the class of citizens to which Guilford Miller belongs, and making them 
secure in their homes as against wealthy, powerful, and influential 
oppressors? Has the gentleman so soon forgotten the reply of the Presi- 
dent to the great cattle combinations, whose repre-entatives, accom panied 
by men of the highest official station, appeared before him to protest 
against his order requiring them to release their grasp upon millions 
of acres of the public domain? Will thegentleman attempt to present 
a single instance in thecareer ot Grover Cleveland wherein any official 
partiality has been shown in favor of one class of the people and against 
another? Ifin any of the offices he has held such a record has been 
made, the gentleman from Illinois would have known it long since. 
But there is no such record. No instance even tending to imply such 
a record can be produced; and the innuendo of the gentleman estab- 
lishes nothing but his own partisan bitterness and injustice. 

This mild attack on the President by the gentleman from Illinois 
we can afford to forgive, since a patient and long-suffering people four 
short years ago drove out of the temple of the Republic the despoil- 
ers, for corporation aggrandizement, of their public domain, the bond 
and money kings, the land barons, the cattle syndicates, and the troop 
of knightly adventurers, whose habit was to claim everything and use 
everything, regardless of the rights and interests of the people. Before 
leaving this subject I would earnestly ask my friend from Illinois if he 
objects to ‘‘ having the purchasing power of money appreciated?’’ His 
recent opposition to a reduction of tariff duties and tlic consequent in- 
crease of the purchasing power of our money I was constrained to re- 
gard as the result of a mere desperate party necessity, but the serious 
manner in which he has arraigned the President for having appreciated 
the purchasing power of the money of the people, demands a review of 
my estimate ot his position. 

‘The Treasury Department and its administration have been alluded 
to and to some extent criticised by the gentleman from Illinois. I 
will not enter a field reserved to other members of this House, nor at- 
tempt a defense of the Secretary of the Treasury, which, in fact, he 
does not need. But it is within the limit I have prescribed for myself 
to suggest that, whether or not the policy of the Secretary is the best 
that could have been devised, it has, nevertheless, been conscientiously 
taken and honestly pursued. That policy has been carried out sately 
without financial panic or convulsion during a period replete with 
peril and through an ordeal requiring the highest and best attributes 
of firmness, courage, and patriotism. The Secretary has been equal 
to every emergency, although hedged about with imperfect statutes, 
dangerous precedents and questionable methods of former administra- 
tions. There is neither imputation nor suspicion of dishonor agains his 
administration, a fact more than gratifying to the people, whodoubtless 
remember with horror to this very day how oursilver coin was demone- 
tized by legislative assassination; how the 4 per cent. bonds were sold to 
a bunking institution for a mere credit balance therein without interest; 
how bonds redeemable in currency were made payable in gold; how 
whisky ring frauds rioted throughout the land, marking with infamy 
here and there certain dealers and distillers and smirching various 
depart mental officials and others, and how political assessments were 
shamefully levied upon these violators of the internal-revenue laws, as 
well as upon every poor and dependent employé in Government service. 

But, here again let us draw the veil overstolen, extorted, and wasted 


| 





millions, over records of confessed guilt, over fines and imprisonments 
imposed by judicial tribunals, as the sequel to indictments and con- 


| victions by grand and petit juries, with the simple observation that 


| the sovereign people ot this Republic are not likely to commit the 


| 





power Of the Government into the hands of a political party that either 
would not or could not timely see and repress these heinous crimes. 
Mr. Speaker, we have under consideration the sundry civil bill, and 
upon that bill the gentleman has made his speech. I desire to call the 
attention of this House, and likewise the attention of another House 
not far away—and I would not object if the country would take notice 
of it—that upon this important general appropriation bill the Repub- 
lican Senate has annually torced additional appropriatioas over and 


| above the amounts approved and passed, in the first instance, by the 


House, year by year, as follows 
In 1885, the Senate increased the House bill $4,036,990.69. In 1886, 


House bill $3,106,850.08. In 1888, it increased the House bill $4,038, - 
647.74; and in the House bill for the current year, now under consid- 
eration, it has increased the amount appropriated $5, 174,593.24. And 
yet the gentleman from Illinois, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations in another legislative body not far removed from 
us, have made speeches, after deliberate preparation, in which each 
has called the attention of the country to an alleged increase of appro- 
priations during the past four years of Democratic administration of 
$96,000,000, notwithstanding they both knew that the Republican 
Senate had passed amendments which committed that body to an in- 
crease for the tour years of $154,932,946.70 instead of $96,000,000 ! 

In like manner both of the gentlemen indicated have included in 
their calculations of the $96,000,000, and made part of it, the sum of 
$12,819,093.32 increase for pensions. If they did not mean to object 
to this appropriation for pensions, they were, at least, willing to arraign 
the Democratic party and punish it for making such appropriations. 
I am glad to add in amelioration of this partisan injustice by the two 
gentlemen, that they are not habitually untair, and may be reasonably 
expected to review their figures and their inferences at an early day. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit here a concise statement of certain figures to 
which I have made reference, and assure the House they are reliable. 

The increase of appropriations by the direct action of the Senate for 
the four years from 1486 to 1849, over the amounts proposed by the 
House was as follows: 


187 .. 
1888 .. 
i egg vances satedpeonn ; 





11, 984, 598, 2 





BANEE |, scene ialaanseteen theses dutteates ontbiavivetapenityhdbenenns vennendvnnayuenesauneentap 23, 229, 814. 33 

The following shows the increase prop: sed by the Senate on appro- 
priations as they passed the House during the four years, 1886 to 1489: 
ABS ........ccccrsccrerscvssssrers sovassccncssnee sesenoreensenessessseonevesenerenes ene sen aseseessoes $10, 801, 807. 16 
1887 .. 2 vce 13,392, 795.82 
1888... i ss 35, 046, 210. 61 
SU casi cidicsoneteeebinboston vasibcony Sianaroshvesnsesis] evant cteplsianiavvinsnvavereseveouanivhestints 22, 536, 633. 65 






I vceninytinctnge 6000 ce cancnivesisedosons sacenstsesbunesvessenenh seious besduemveses soeses 81, 777, 447. 2 


The amount stated for 1886 does not include the river and harbor bill 
as it passed the House and failed in the Senate for want of time to con- 
sider it. 

It is insisted that the appropriations as made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives are sufficient for a wise and economical administration of 
the Government. As shown by the preceding statements, the Senate 
each year proposes large increases of the appropriations as passed by 
the House, and by persistency in conference always succeeds in fast- 
ening upon the House bills a great many amendments of more or less 
doubtful necessity. 

The sundry civil bill, of which the chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee has had personal control during the last six years, has been the 
favorite field upon which the Senate ‘practices its fine art of increase 
as will be demonstrated by the following statement: 


INCREASE OF SUNDRY CIVIL BILLS BY THE SENATE OVER THE IOUS! 
THE PAST SIX YEARS, 





PE vilaks .cosandceacanbeapddcbd cash |- ches decebihe cess sevens wontna qaapiidvisedddvess 24, 414, 515 
Of the $94,000,000 alleged increase of appropriations for the four yea! 
including 1889. over the previous four years, more than $90,000,000 0! 
it can be accounted for, as follows: 
Increase in cppropriations during Cleveland’s administration for 


pensions Neiioké coscaisiones . $12, 819, 
Increase in appropr iations ‘during Cc le Vv veland’ ~ adsninistration « on Xe 

I SI I iiiels ciency cnnes Agence csneavstonen coevg .. 17,010, 502.1 
Increase in appropriations during C leveland’s administration on 

account of the postal service ...... 45, 490, 435. 14 
Unusual appropriations during C lev eland’ 8 administrs ation—Ala- ma , 

bama claims awards and Choctaw indian claim ...... . 8,627,5 
Increases made by the Senate on appropriation billsat thissession 

other than Army, fortitic ation, pension, Navy, and Post-Office, . : 

as shown by Senator ALLISON'S statement......ccccceseeesseceesee teres — 6, 264, 29.44 

oe ee ineniieneteipbncmpne Why St2, 643. 18 
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During the last three years of Mr. Arthur’s administration, the ordi- | Mr. BURNES. Worse and worse, my poor, dear friend. 


nary expenses of the Government aggregated $769,761,3 


liture for the three years of $13 


16.98, or a } 
capita expen 85, or an average of $4.61 


per annum. 


During the three fiscal years, including 1888, under Cleve 1d’s 
ministration, the total net ordinary expenses have been $773, 540, 119.60, 
‘ L 
or a per capita expenditure fur the three years of $12.94, and an average 

per annum of $4.51 
AMOUNTS < INCREASE PROPOSED BY AND PASSED THROUGH THE § ATI 
APPROPRIATION BILLS IN EXCESS OF THE BILLS AS {EY PASSED THE HOUSE 
AT THIS SESSION, 
Arricultural bill a : $119, 200. 00 
Army bill . a ’ ‘ 6, 892, 500. 00 
Diplomatie and consular bill “ aie ty GUO. OU 
District of Columbia bill, soncduenseens eunentes ‘ 855, 628. 65 
Fortification bill : : 897. 000. 00 
Legislative, executive, and judicial bil , 203. 865. 47 
Navy bill tin . , . . 190, 217.78 
Pension bill ’ oe $ ae 1. 476, 000, 00 
Post-Olfice bill . - ccsocee «61, 049, 393. OD 
River and harbor bill pesanbeeeeiil ‘ , —— 2,523, 000. 64 
Sundry civil bill a 5, 174, 5938. 24 
Deficiency bill, 1887 and prior years estan 64,504. 11 
Deticiency bill, IS88, urgent 724. 588. 29 
Deficiency bill, customs and pensions 25, 445 
General deficiency bill ied sntalhied 2 1, 937, 530 
Total nensierennaenions 22, 673, 156. 88 | 


The Indian bill alone as it ; passed the House was reduced by the Sen 
ate $136,523.23, making the net increase proposed by the Senate onal 


> 


of the bills, inc uding those for deficiencies, $22,536,633. 65. i 

Against all these Senate amendments the House conferees earnestly | 
and determinedly protested, but the other side yielded but little, and | 
manifested a stubborn courage worthy of a better cause. 

The House conferees were not on their part destitute of courage 
You who so well know the firmness of my distinguished colleague [ M 
FORNEY] and the unyielding courage of the honored chairman of the 
committee | Mr. RANDALI L}, will not believe that the House « nierees | 
yielded or receded a moment too soon. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pe nnsylvania. Right herelet me state to the gen 


tleman from Missouri what I am sure he will be glad to hear, as wel 
as other gentlemen on that side of the House, that Mr. RANDALL, in 








a week from to-morrow, will be renominated by the Democratic con 
vention, every shade of Der nocrat being for his nomination, irrespec- 
tive of his vote upon the tariff bill. [Loud applause on the Demo- 


cratic side 

Mr. BURNES. And I ask my friend 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Every intelligent voter in his district 
vill vote toi him. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. 
b any R a i lican nominated; 

ill b larg 
aise 

Mr. BURNES. I had not entertained a doubt as to what the Democ- 
racy would do in support of Mr. RANDALL, and am surprised that my 
friend from Pennsylvania [ Mr. O ’NEILL] could imagine that the great 
Democratic party of this country would sacrifice so good a man and so 
good a Democrat simply because he was not quite in line on a sing) 
question, however important that one question might be. The era of | 
good feeling is at hand, and for Cleveland and Thurman the Democracy 
are in line from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the | 
Gulf [applause on the Democratic side], and victory, victory is every- | 
where in the air. [Continued applause. ] 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I make this statement because it 
has been said that there would be some effort made to push him out of 
the Democratic party. But the people will take care of him. [Ap- 
plause and cries of ‘‘ He is all right’ on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. BURNES. The Democratic party does not push any man out of 
it; on the contrary, it calls upon all, as a true evangelist, to ‘‘ come 
and go with us;’’ and the kind and fraternal invitation is heing ac- 
cepted by numerous thousands with great joy, who for the first time | 
in their lives join in swelling, loud and long, the Democratic shouts of 
victory. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I would like to know from my friend 
from Missouri whence are coming the sounds of victory of which he has 
spoken. 

Mr. BURNES. Even Iowa, not loud but deep. Iowa, my good 
friend, is trembling in the balance for Cleveland. Look out for your 
‘homes and your tiresides,”’ 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Does my distinguished friend trace | 
the signs of victory from the late elections that have been he ld? 

Mr. BURNES. The Democracy of Maine reduced your majority in 
that State 1,250 votes without assistance from any quarter outside the 
State. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. When yoa hear from Iowa you wil! 
have a peroration for your oration which will not gratify the Democ- 
racy. 

Mr. BURNES. I know my friend believes it thoroughly, and it is 
sad to see so good a man under such an hallucination. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I know it. 


I do not know whether there will 
but the nomination of Mr. RANDAL! 
ly due to his feariessness 1n expres spbg his opinion upon all 


er | 


there. 
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Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. 
tory that you speak of. 
Mr. BURNES. When defeat settles upon the nat 


I ask you about the breezes of vic- 


onal standard of 








my friend and the disheartened remnant of his divided party in lowa 
are in full retreat, I will ‘arry with me to his hospitable home those 
victorious breezes with which, cooling his fevered brow, I will tenderly 
and fraternally nurse him oe k to a happy cor scence. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, and others on the Republican side 

Oh! Oh!” 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. My friend from Mis in encyclo 
ped ia of information on every question, il hold him vs iu t 
highest respect; but this is one time he is in error. i can say to him 
as one who was almost born in Iowa, and who has been pretty close to 


the hearts of her people, that I can instruct him that his miss is a great 
deal more than a mile; and now I rise again and ask him if he will not 
give me a suitable answer to the question | asked him, as to where the 
breezes come from that have ‘‘victory in the air’’ for the Democratic 
party? 

Mr. BURNES. Have you not heard from Maine? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. They did not come from Oregon, from 
Vermont, or from Maine. Where do they come trom? Arkansas? 

Mr. BURNES. Oregon voted before our forces were in the field or 
our horses were upon the track. But that Chinese vote in Oregon will 
always beat us until we restrain and prohibit theirimportation. They 
increase there faster than Democrats do. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. You had some other things t! 
You had some fellows who carried purses in their hands 

Mr. BURNES. Thisis mere trifling, but you and I understand each 
other. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Oh, we love 
not help referring to the ‘* breezes.”’ 

Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speake r, I beg the pardon of the House for con- 
suming so much time, and sincerely thank every 

and respectful hearing. 

A carefully prepared but simply stated table will beappended to my 
remarks and printed. This table will show how and to what amounts 
the Senate has increased House bills of appropriation, and whatamounts 





lan horses 





each other; but I could 


member present for an 


¢ 






indulg 


the Senate deliberately passed, by way of amendment 
House bills 

From the Forty-fourth to the Fii 
will be observed that above the amounts contained in the House bills 
as they were passed and sent to the Senate, the latter body added the 
immense increase of $180,448,311.6 and that the House, resisting 
augmentation from year to year, succeeded in reducing this increase to 
370,469, 768.64, being a net decrease and saving by the House as ag: 
the Senate of $109,978,543.03. This table alsoshows the pe litical com 
plexion of both House and Senate during ea 
distinction of party domination may appear in connection w th th ( 
propriations. 

Appended hereto are tables, figures, and explanations bearing upon 
regular annual appropriations which have been made and including 

cellaneous appropriations down to the 5th of October, 1388, and in 
cluding also a contrast of expenditures of the administrations for two 
full years of Arthur and Cleveland. 

In these tables is exemplified the splendid record of Democratic econ- 
omy now and for a period of fourteen years past, and they exhibit the 
undeniable record of Republican prodigality in appropriations. Butat 
last, the tranquility of the people is not di sturbed by the amount of ap- 
propriations, but is secured by the honesty and integrity with which 
such appropriations are disbursed. 


, aS Increases on 


1 


tieth Congress, both inclusive, it 





ch year so th t the proper 


Sasensenneni Excess of ap- 
rm sed on pf IpT a ‘ i 
Session of Congress Year ap} ropriatior aa . 
bills by the ae 
1 ed e 
Ser ee 
Forty-fourth Congress (Democratic House 187 », FOR 21 Sx 
Republican Senate I I 10, 195 , 
Forty-fifth Congress (Democratic House STU 14, lot é 51 “5 
Repub ican Senate ! , 
Forty-sixth Congress (Democratic House, 4s 1, 12 2 1509. oo 
Democratic -enate ] Re2 wai qT , 5, 82 12 
Forty-seventh Congress Republican 153 5.9 f 2 4,705, 683. 34 
House, Republican Senate } 1884 4,235 , 2. 604,165.49 
Forty-eighth Congress (Democratic House 1sA5 20), 139, 643. 8 2,754, 287. 25 
Republican Senate 1886 091.8 4 6, 147.69 
Forty-ninth Congress (Democratic House 1887 l 2,7 x 2 4,4 9.58 
Republican Senate i 1888 , 046, 210. 61 3, 934, 419.55 
Fiftieth Congress (Democratic House 
Republican Senate 1889 22, 536, ¢ 65 i] 4 5. 20 
Total esenitite 180, 448, 311. 67 70, 469, 768. 64 
* No record for 1880 
t Does not include $18,282,306.68 deficiency on account of pens grow 
out of the passage of the arrears act, placed by the Senate on the pe nsion bilb 


for 1882, 
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amounts as passed the Senate, and the amounts as they became laws, 
appropriations made by miscellaneous acts approved up to September 
22, and the permanent annual appropriations, together with the ap- 
propriations for 1888: 


The following statement exhibits, by titles of appropriation bills, the 
estimates submitted for the fiscal year 1889, the amount of the bills as 
reported to the House from the committees, the amounts as passed the 
House, the amounts as reported to the Senate from committees, tie | 






















































































| 
regular and | } 
permanent | | 
| 


annual ap- 


| 


ii dory of appi opr t ons first s¢ Ssion, Fiflieh Congre 33; cstimates and approp iations for fis al yea 1 Sse "a9, an 1 aj propyl it lions f« r fise al year 1887- F 5. 
Reported tothe House.' Passed the House. Reported tothe Senate. Passed the Senate Law 1556-"39. Law 1887 
i imates, ll a lee 
. Date. Amount. Date. | Amount. Date. Amount, Date. Amount. Date. Amount, Amount. 
/ . - 
; 1888. 18838. 1888, 1888, 1888, 
Agricultural 1,016,925.00 May 28 | $1,591,860.00 June 2 $1,591,860.00 June 12) $1,700,660.00 June 14 $1,711,060.00 July 18 $1,716,010.00 $1, 028,730.00 
i Army 9 4,534.08 May 28 | 24,289,700.00 June 16 24, 639,300.00 June 28) 25,150,500.00 July 26 %31,531,800.00 Sept. 22 (24, 471,300.00, 23,724, 718. 69 
Diplomatic and 
{ oniniailing 1, 947,865.00 Feb, 7 | 1,416,865.00 May 21 | 1,415,865.00 June 4) 1,424,965.00 June 6 1,453,465.00 July 11 1,423,465.00 1,429,942. 44 
< District of Colum 
Z bia a. severe) §, 265,702.35) Mar. 29 4, 518,990.32) May 21) 4,525,801.32 June 11 5, 3! 97 June 138 9.97 July 18 | 5,046,410.32) 4, 284, 590. 6¢ 
4 Fortification we» 8, 239,000.00, July 26 6, 202,670.00; Aug. 16 3,725,000.00 Aug. 29 4,6 00 Aug. 31 .00 Sept. 22) 3,972,000. 60 (b) 
Indian. ...... : , 485,697.66 Mar. 16 | 8,348,052.36) Apr. 20! 8, 398,652.36 May 24| 8,252,129.13 June 1) 8, .13 June 29 8, 260,129.13) 5, 226, 897.66 
j Legislative, etec.. 21, 500,120.80 Apr. 14 | 20,559, 061.85) June 1 '20, 615,475.10 June 25 20,811, 608.57 June 26 20,819, 340.57 July 11 (20,758,178. 07) 20,745, 023. 67 
% Military Academy Feb. 7 | 315,043.81) Mar. 29 815,043.81 Apr. 9 315,043.81 Apr. 11 315,043.81 May 1 315, 043. 419, ¢ 
2 Navy June 18 | 19, 991,074.25 June 22 |20,003,074.25 July 20 | 20,157,092.03 July 25 20,198, 292.05 Sept. 7 19, 943,389. 95 d25,767, 348.19 
‘ Pension Jan. 19 | 80,275,500.00, Apr. 20 \80,284,700.00 May 10 .08 May 17 .00 June 7 81,758, 700. 00 e83, 152, 300. 00 A 
: Post-oftice / Apr. 13 | 60,035,840. 74 May 24 '60,085,840.74 June 11 .74 June 14 33.74 July 24 60, 860,233.74 55, 694. 650.15 = 
4 River and barbor. Mar. 31 | 19, 494,783.13; May 7 19,902,783.15 June 20 ; .77 July 2 3. 77 h Aug. 11 '22, 397, 616. 90 (i) i 
i Sundry civil. Jane 16 | 23,714, 798.11; June 22 23,332, 406.30 July 17 27,344,871.48 Aug. 1 54 Oct. 2 26, 245, 454.82, 22, 386, 540. % P 
sapepesienals a i iienachie a saliaiae Cai eg eel tt aed testttiiniemenen 6 
d EE cateeston soclB TO, 20k, MEO. OT) .....s00scceeee 268 833,802.01 | .........ccsee 280,086,506.50 ........cs0e 288,618,277.56' .............../277, 263,051.74 | 243, 860, 879. 35 4 
4 Deficiency, J S87 | | j i 
; and prior years.... 7,365,436.06, Jan. 10 | 2,951,353.87 Jan. 11) 3,062,985.34, Jan. 19 2,968,247.49 Jan. 25/| 3,127,579.45 Feb. 1) 3,127,579.45.............. S 
4 Deticiens gri- | be 
# cultural stations. 585,000.00 Jan. 13 585,000.00 Jan. 18 585,000.00 Jan. 26 585,000.00 Jan, 30 585,000.00 Feb, 1 ee ‘ 
fe Deficieney, ur- } { | 2 
a gent, 1888......... | oa 1 4, 083,342.57, Feb. 17) 5,290,620.64 Feb. 29 5,371,924.53 Mar. 7) 6,015,208.93 Mar, 30! 6,878,511.31).........:0.s0ee0 5 4 
+ Deficiency, cus | a 
¥ toms pen- j | 
ci sions,ete., 1888. { j16,000,000.00,)May 2 | 450,000.00; May 10' 3,950,000.00 May 2 3,975,445.37; May 25 3,975,445.37 June §! 4,097,158.44)..........cccc000 
* f Deficiency, gen- | | a 
cf eral, 1888 and | | y 
; 5 prior years...... } (July 19 | 8, 539, 434. 49) Aug. 27 | $,227,516.32 Sept. 18 4,518,862.58 Sept. 24  5,165,048.65 DR DUE FIR ivcecicciccesccces 
: + pepe: “es eee ee } LS —__e_ oo ~;- -- - = ——_— 
} Total...............'292, 308, 164,74 282, S63, F70. 50). ....c000-22--| 254, 949,926.31) .....ececserene 29 seeeeee 296, 884,524.51 243, 860, 879. 35 i 
i Miscellaneous. ......' j10, 000, 000. 00) .,.....00+0+++. i cenchbompeosonetaeeinen See caleriices Seibel ike Sibel ebpniniicloelpanaisunmnpivediion 19,091,715.40| 4,811, 991.49 , 
a} —— ames _ Ea | seenevesnenGnenbenapeinenegunes nemnedepeemeneres a semenecee a 
% Total regular | } a 
: annual ap- | | | ‘ 
K propriations, 302, 303, 164. 74 ...... snpeesidigiimanacnn 0 sovequevssen leseconetesesess}occees seccene cemeealwae eonavoceveeg|acesenceease cokaussnajecesonceeseees Se ste Sanpeadiokapamiioamntiie 305, 976,239.91 248, 672, 870. 84 ty 
% Permanentannual! | | | - 
i appropriations... TE einstein oonioleain ini lil vn assis ia elas lesa cb enllon cease etiienntin seit ctines ovine EID, Gh, ERS. 45 a 
} Grand total | 
| 
| 
| 














propriations. 417, 943, 963. 64 ........... quialocwqus cocconmpgaiinen|ee cesevecceece] esowcossbeengscaces|onece peubseesse] wisedonenscesdsndeone Bsa dk becabintons eed cea peceetesacee 421,617 ,038.81 365, 268, 396, 32 4 

| s 

ss : thieaidilinniiaiana ia ct aN ean oie. 4 
a Fifty per cent. of the amounts appropriated for the District of Columbia is paid by the United States. The amount for the water department (estimated for “Ss 

1889 at $256,947.35) is paid out of the revenues of that department. a 
lb No appropriations were made for fortifications for the fiscal years of 1887 and 1888. ; se 

¢ This amount ineludes $2,858,798.62 for payment of judgment of the Court of Claims in fayor of the Choctaw Nation. aie 

d Includes amounts for navy-yards and stations. a 


e This amount includes $6,900,000 for Mexican war pensions appropriated by separate act. , : 

JS The appropriations for the postai service are paid out of the postal revenues (estimated for 1889 at $57,563,734.32), and any deficiency in the revenue is pro- 
vided for out of the Treasury of the United States. 3 : ‘fs 

g This is the estimate submitted for rivers and harbors for 1889. “‘ The amount that can be profitably expended,” as reported by the Chief of Engin- 
eers, is $40,041,998.77. [Book*of Estimates, page 183. ] 

h The river and harbor bill became a law without the President's signature. 

i No appropriations were made for rivers and harbors for the fiscal year 1888. 





4 ) This sum is approximated, ; : 
i é This sum represents the amount of the general deficiency bill as agreed upon in the conference report submitted October 3, . Items appropriating £91.215 
i in this bill remained to be settled. : 
4 ‘ This amount includes acts approved and printed up to September 22. i 
{ ‘The thirteen regular appropriation bills as they passed the House, it | sum total of the thirteen regular bills, make the amount actually ap- i 
} will be seen, appropriated $268,833,802.01. As passed by the Senate, | propriated for the current and ordinary expenses of the Government 
M these bills appropriated $288,618, 277.56, being anincrease proposed by | during the fiscal year 1839 nearly $1,000,000 less than was appropri- 
§ the Senate of $19,784, 475.55. ated for the fiscal year 1888. 
e The bills as they became laws appropriated $277,263,051.74, the The aggregate amount appropriated by the five deficiency approp! 
f Senate having receded from $8,429,249.73 of its proposed increases. | tion bills passed during the session, each of which isshown in the state- é 
: Compared with the regular appropriations made for 1888, which are | ment, is $19,621,472.77. No deficiency bill was passed during the 
also shown in the statement, there is an apparent increase in the ap- | session of Congress, and the first one enumerated in the statemeut : 9 
propriations for the ordinary current expenses of the Government for | for 1887 and prior years, appropriating $3,127,579.45, was passed — a 
ag 1889 of $33,402,172.39. This sum is more than accounted for on four | supply the general deficiency bill, which failed of: passage during tle 
j bills, namely: last session of Congress. y 
The fortification bill appropriates $3,972,000. No bill for this ob- Of the wholesum represented by these deficiency bills, namely, $1',- ; 
ject was passed during the last session of Congress for the fiscal year | 621,472.77, more than one-half is to provide for the payment of juds- a 
1888, ments of the Court of Claims; judgments for damages caused by ' 
The Indian bill includes $2,858,798. 62 to pay a judgment in favor of | improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, allowed under a law 
the Choctaw Indiaus. Otherwise the bill appropriates buta trifle more | passed in 1875, when both houses were Republican; for claims cer! 
than it carried last session. fied to be due to soldiers and sailors for back pay and bounty; 
The post-office bill is increased $5,165,583.59, $1,000,000 of which | horses and equipments lost in the military service and for commut t 
sum is due to the passage at this session of the law limiting to eight | tion of rations while confined in Confederate prisons; for refundin: \» 
hours a day the labor of letter-carriers. The balance of the increase is | the States expenses incurred in suppressing the rebellion and India” i 
owing to the enlargement of the service incident to the growth of the | hostilities; for the payment of claims of postmasters under a re 
country. justment of their salaries provided for by an act of Congress passed 


The river and harbor bill appropriates $22,397,616.90. No bill for | 1883, and to cover a deficiency of $3,500,000 on account of pensions 10! 
the improvement of the harbors and water-ways of the country became | 1888. 
a law during the last session of Congress, The items thus enumerated, together with many others of lesser m+ 
These sums aggregate $34,393,999.11, and when eliminated from the | nitude, covered by these deficiency bills, grow out of obligations 14° 
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curred by the Government m ars ago, and, therefore, are n i ing | 
element of the current and ordinary expenditures. in epu L me $ : 
d The amount stated for miscellaneous appropriations, $9,091,71 ted 
; covers sums of money appropriated by miscellaneous acts of ‘ 
passed for the construction of public buildings and for ot 
Of this sum $2,650, ) is for the erection of a public build 
accommodation of the apprai 3 stores in the city of v rk, 
$1,018,000 is ap priated by an act of Congress p i t At 
of securing from the S I ree i 
f ng fr t 
‘ 
to be made a part of the ta 
rT r 1 to 
ihe ame i r - 
798.90, is the int ¢ 
ing the year under certa I 
ations, to meet the int st 1 ‘ t l ‘ 
] } ? 
sinking-fund, the e 1 r t I le i 
for ‘ Line ry} i pO 5 » 
i 
A c er 1 (70 f 
f f P 2. y f ’ L883 [ } 
land. fer 188 7 ' 4 120% 
10. 7 
- mw W 
Ay y er then: Gro r { 
188 
Tt I y l 
' : 
“ inks, 1 
7 $s solidar 
y 5 » 1 
Cleveland—n linar - ; a 
1886 S191. % t-rea tion | 3 
— -- <-i= ] ty of 14. One hundred and D 
: motion and for the bill, « ‘ Repu 1 sta 
Excess of Cleveland k iblicans voting to strike « were 1] and 
Yemocrats 
Arthur—pensions Mav 12. 1879. Mr. Dil ' 
ew 6 12, 357 { ; Ow oe ; : mn 
RBG cecconns 55, 4 28 it bill imposing 1 Income tax. i 3 
— ‘ of the Government where they oug 
Clex > 801.70 the rich, and to that extent relieve the labor 
ieve —rcension ann 
1886 S63. 404. 864. 03 vote was required to pass it. The yeas were 111, 
1837 eas . 7,029, 101.79 for it were 101 Democrats, aided by 10 Repub! 
_% =~ <8 ~ 158, 455,965.52 | voting against it were only 9 Democrats and 
Excess of Cleveland 16. 992 4.12 was not a tar ff questi yn but | cite i to show 





taxation. 

On the 30th of June, 1880, Mr. McKenzie, of 
uspend the rules and place quinine on the f 

is carried. It appeals l Oo strongly ind o 
sympathy in favor of the poor and the sick thi 
licans were found in the House ready to vote 
The Mills Bill. These, added to the 106 Democrats who voted fi 


earry it. Only 2 Democrats in the House were 


his bill. 


Thus showing that the apparent excess in net ordinary expenditures 
made by Cleveland’s administration is more than accounted for in th 
payment of pensions by the sum of $604,436.01. 































: Every change of conditions which widens the « airs the sy: January 12, 1850, a motion was made by M1 
thy between rich and pdor can not fail, however beneficial its effects, to br ike all salt free; 100 Democrats voted for it 
with it grave dangers to the state.--L it failed, for of all the Republicans in th 

: enbackers, only 15 were found to \ f 

i SPEECH ted squarely against “ 

4 or In the Forty-seventh Congress the Republicar 

4 HON. HILARY A. HERBERT. | mbt bnnches of Congress. | March 3, 1883 

% Jin» 4 v ihe 4iv ID 14 it ; bill, pretending to reduce tariff taxation. Phe 

OF ALABAMA tion on some article S, an increase on others, and 
. fic instead of ad valorem duties, thus cun 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, » as to impose high rage duties than 1 
Friday, October 12. 1888. rem duty upon all dutiable articles for t 
- 83, before that law took effect, was 42.4 
On the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relat tion of the law as our Republican friend 
collection of the revenue. aes, RE ia Bias = 43 4 — yet 
Mitaiy Climo! up, 8s iL ¢ 
Mr. HERBERT said: ! hed 47.10 per cent 
Mr. SPEAKER: The Canadian problem the President has given to eA : RA 
the Senate of the United States seems to worry the Republicans of that In the 6th May 18 
body about as much as that other puzzle the House has sent them ha We ms ‘Ont + be , 
the Mills bill. The trouble in the Republican camp all this long ses i of Mr. Morri Dil +t 
sion of ten months and over has been and is now that their leaders | agfosted hy ority < {- 112 . 

7 could not and can not agree. That is why this Congress has broken | , 7 dha , lby 41D ' otine fi 

* the record. The session is already longer than ever was known b 3 and 151 Democrats On the 17 ~ 

z fore, and nothing is do The Republican members of this House | »ioved another bill 
have, while confessing the necessity of reducing revenues, content ee all 1 TR I ‘ ) 
themselves with opposing the Democratic measure, and offered n nub Dem I 
of their own. caw | 

It was given out that their brethren in the Senat 1} 
the question The Democratic House might pass 1 D ' ) y 
well, we did. The Senate would pass a substitute—bnut it ~ c ' 

q it. It does not intend to doit. The majority party there 7 

i all this session in a determined effort not to doit. Let us k A 
record, ‘ 

RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC HOUSE ON REI rion ¢ TAXAT n ede 
The Ways and Means Committee was appointed in this Ho con his administration 1 SO 
sider questions of taxation on January 5, 1888. I Ist, the i been influenced so } every : 








Mills bill was reported, ordered printed, and referre the 2d, | ple, had been upright and patriotic, that it v 
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if no new issue was made and he could go to the country solely upon 
his administration up to that time, there could be practically no opposi- 
tion to his re-election. But when he had made up his mind, as he had, 
that the system of taxation imposed by the Republican party upon the 
niasses of the people for the benefit of the classes was outrageous and 
oppressive, he would have been untrue to himself if he had hesitated. 
He did not hesitate. He boldly declared in favor of a reduction of tarifi 
taxation. He knew his motives would be misrepresented. He knew 
he would array against him in fierce opposition the power of these 
monied monopolies which had so long dominated the land, but he halted 
not fora moment. In order tocenter and tocalize public attention, he 
addressed himself, in his message, to the question of taxation alone. 
The people were overtaxed. He was the people’s representative, and 
for the rights of the people he flang down the gage of battle. Here 
at least is one man who proves by his action that he had rather be right 
than be President. 

A bill for the relief of tariff taxation, with the President behind it, 
passed the House and went over to the Senate. 

INTENTIONAL DELAY IN THE SENATE. 


We have seen that the Republicans in the House did nothing but 
oppose—proposed nothing. The Senate Republicans seeing this, lost 
confidence in their brethren, and determined even before the House 
bill went over to act for themselves. 

Their Committee on Finance appointed a subcommittee on the tariff 
May 22. The subcommittee began their hearing May 26. They have 
heard everybody but the consumer—all the manufacturers and all the 
people who wanted still higher taxes, that they might be manuiact- 
urers. Senators probably thought when they appointed their committee 
they would do something. ‘They no doubt then supposed they could 
agree, and it was said their substitute would be ready when the Mills 
bill got over to them, but it was not. 

The summer passed; autumn came. The public was in doubt. 
The Senators looked wise but made no report. Finally one of them 
made a lotof figures, endeavored to show that Democratic government 
was so expensive that no reduction of taxation would be necessary: 
that expenditures would equal income, but when the figures were ex- 
amined the excuse was too flimsy; it was abandoned, and now, at last, 
they have reported, October 2, a tariff bill which is said to mike a re- 
duction of seventy-three millions from revenues which a few weeks 
ago they claimed would stand no reduction. The bill was reported 
hy the same gentleman [Mr. ALLISON], who laid himself out on the 
lippures, 

if there be, Mr. Speaker, any one thing apparent it is the baldness, 
the hollowness of the pretense that the Kepublican Senate intends to 
pass a bill reducing taxation. If they had really intended to do any- 
thing of the kind we should not have had this long de ay since May the 
22d. Look back for a moment at the history of tariff bills. 

‘The celebrated tariff bill of 1846 was passed by the House July the 
7th; in twenty-two days alterwards, July 28, it passed the Senate. 
Senator ALLISON, of Lowa, said, on the 24th day of March, 1870, that 
this-— 
was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a tariff as 
any that we ever had, 

The tariff bill of 1857 passed the Senate*six days after it passed the 
HHouse. I do not cite, because it would not be fair, the rapidity with 
which such bills rushed through the Senate during the war. I point 
only to what was done in time of peace, The tariit bill of 1867 was in 
the Senate committee fifty-four days—longer than any other I have 
been able to find. The tariff bill of 1870 passed the House June 6; 
twenty-nine days thereafter, July 5, it passed the Senate. 

Now we come to the last tariff bill that was passed, the bill of 1883. 
December 8, 1882, the Senate took from the Calendar a little internal- 
revenue bill, recommitted it to the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
January 4, 1853, that committee reported to the Senate a complete 
tariff bill tacked onto an internal-revenue bill—a thing never done be- 
fore in the history of our legislation. I do not cite the novelty of this 
performance for the purpose or showing that Republican Senators are 
brighter than any other statesmen in the world; I do not allude to it 
to draw the conclusion that they stand less upon precedents or that 
they care less for constitutions than any other legislators that ever as- 
sembled in this Capitol, but I call attention to it to prove, and it un- 
doubtedly does prove, that when they want to doa thing they can find 
a way to do it, and they are not alwaysabout it, either. They framed 
that bill, root and branch; they reported it to the Senate, perfect and 
complete, in twenty-seven days; and on the 20th of February they 
passed it, ‘ 

Sir, since the Senate committee bezan to work upon their present bill 
national conventions have been held, candidates have been nominated, 
thesummer has waxedanud waned and gone; all through the dog-days the 
House has been here waiting on the Senate to send us some measure of 
relief tothe people; money is still piling into the Treasury, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every day more than the Government needs; the peo- 
ple need relief from taxation, and they need itnow; and yet itis ramored 
in the air that the Senate having reported a bill is ready to adjourn if 
the House will only send them a resolution. This has been their pur- 
pose for weeks and months, to report a bill and adjourn, to wear out 
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the patience of the House and get away to their constituents without 
coming to a vote, for a vote will only show that they are hopelessly 
divided. 

The same committee that framed the bill of 1883 in twenty-seven 
days is in the Senate now, and was at work in committee, or pretended 
to be, on this bill for one hundred and thirty days. The Republican 
members of that committee were in 1853, Messrs. MORRILL, SHERMAN, 
Ferry, JONES of Nevada, ALLISON, and ALDRICH. Only one Senator 
has gone—Ferry. ‘The other five bave been there all the time since. 
lhey have had tive years more of experience, five years more of service 
on that committee than they had had in 1883; five years more within 
which to familiarize themselves with the details of taxation; and losing 
Senator Ferry they have gained Hiscock, at least Ferry’s equal in ability 
and far his superior in knowledge of the subject, for Senator Hiscock 
has had many years’ experience as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee in fighting and killing in the House bills for the relief of the 
people that never lived to be considered in the Senate. What is the 
matter with them? What has this committee to gain by taking one 
hundred and thirty days in which to frame a bill, when five years ago 
they could make one in twenty-seven days? 

The answer can be made but in one way, delay—delay that would 
excuse them from voting. ‘They have not intended to vote, they dare 
not vote upon their bill, for a vote would show their division. They 
prefer the bill should stand subject to amendment. In that shape it 
is pliable as any political platform that ever was built. In Kansas 
and on the Pacific coast they can promise to amend it in one particu- 
lar. Senator INGALLS is already out in a letter to one of his constitu- 
ents, in which he says that farmers ought to be protected, but there is 
no time to consider a bill this session. 

That means that the high tariff on sugar which the Kansas farmers 
want protected can be put back next session. All the Republican 
members from Kansas and the Pacific coast voted in the House against 
the reduction on sugar made by the Mills bill. The Senators trom 
those States can promise to vote against the reduction on sugar in the 
Senate bill. Senators from the Northwest can promise to amend it in 
other particulars, and those from Pennsylvania and New England can 
promise still otheramendments. Theadvantage, then, they think they 
have isthat the Mills bill is the action of a Democratic House. If there 
are any defects in that bill Republicans can assail it—a Democratic 
House passed it. But if the Senate bill is defective, why, Republicans 
can promise that the Senate will amend it. The Senate has not indorsed 
it. It is only the bill of a committee. That, Mr. Speaker, is the 
game they are playing; but it is so different from the bold aid brave 
utterances of their platform at Chicago that nobody can be deceived. 
Sir, it is no wonder that when thgt platform was read at Chicago it 
was received with such wild enthusiasm, It struck the great heart of 
Republican representatives there assembled; it spoke out in manly 
language. When the news of it had come to Washington the great 
protection leader of the House, Mr. KELLEY, said with pious unction: 


Now Lord, lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
the glories of Israel. 


There were many of us on the Democratic side, Mr. Speaker, who 
were as much rejoiced as the Republicans were, for we had longed to 
see the day when the Republican party would speak out boldly as their 
platform does. There is notin it a single substantial promise to the 
consumers of manufactured articles. It is everything for the favored 
few—not a ray of hope for the millions of workers who are not and can 
not be protected by law, whose lines in life lie outside of those which 
circumscribe the chosen pets of the Republican party. Never before 
did a political party declare in favor of such a ‘‘revision of our tariff 
laws as will tend to check imports,’’ etc.—that is, such a revision as 
will tend towards the destruction of foreign commerce. But tlie le- 
publican party has for years been drifting in that direction, and now 
and then I have heard a candid gentleman openly avow such senti- 
ments, 

One of these was Mr. Columbus Delano, who was examined February 
20, 1884, by the Ways and Means Committee of the House, when tlie 
following colloquy between him and myself took place, after much 
cross-examining upon my part: 


Mr. Hereert. Can vou answer that question, yes or no; whether the meas- 
ure of protection which you think is right for each industry is that which gives 
it control of the American market? 

Mr. DeLano. Substantial control; yes. : 7 

Mr. Hervert. That means substantially to prohibit the introduction of for- 
eign goods? 

Mr. Devano. I have answered that question several times. 

Mr. HERBERT. Please to say yes or no. 

Mr. Detano. Well, yes; if that will end it. 


REPUBLICAN REPUDIATION OF HENRY CLAY'S DOCTRINES. 

The reasonable doctrine of protection as held by Henry Clay was, 
that infant industries were to be protected in order that in the cud 
they might be able to compete with foreign markets. 

June 2, 1864, Senator MORRILL. now chairman of the Senate cou- 
mittee that reports the Senate bill, said: ‘* Protection was never de- 
fended on any other ground than that; in the end the consumer 0»- 
tained his supplies more cheaply.’’ But now the doctrines of Henry 
Clay have been thrown to the winds; now the theories held by Ke- 
publican leaders twenty years ago have been 2bandoned, for the Re 
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in irty has 1 1 up and ft he n » avowed by ar 
D> ) ir years that ¢ 1 ‘Dp t the ( 
t oreien g ? ] to g to each At can 
1e A rket the words of e 
so as to **< ) s lo give any in 
merican market,’ which is to put duties so | 
r of foreign competition, is to place the consumer at the 
mercy—not of the workers, the laborers in that indust: but in the 
power of the capitalists, who control its product 
5 If this control be ven to one man or one corporation a I 
at once established. If there be several corporations engaged in th 


manufacture they have all the benefits of a monopoly if only, as th 
law invites them to do, they will combine and form a trust Che pub 
lic is at their merey, for they can raise prices at will, as the bagging 
trust has done. The laborer is at their mercy, for they can limit pro 
duction and turn their hands out of employment, all the time ine: 
ing their own prolits. his is what the American Steel Association, 
the great exemplar of trusts, did away back some sixteen years ago. 
It paid the Vulcan V orks of St. Louis at the rate of $70,000 per an 
1um to shut down and turn its hands out of employment. 

his is what the sugar trust did not ten days ago. It shut down its 
works at Boston and turned ont its operatives. No one man in Amer 
ica can tell the extent of these combinations among capitalists, be 
cause most of them are kept secret. A friend of mine, himself a ta 
reformer, told me not two years ago that he was interested in four dif 
ferent sorts of manufactures. In one of these he had no fear of com- 
petition, but in each of the other three there was an agreement te 
prices with other manuficturers of the product. It can not be other- 
wise. Can to manufacturers absolute control of our 
market and then expect them not to control prices? And how can they 
control Do you take them to be weak 


rive themselves by competition of all benefit of the mat 
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rices without combinations ? 
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ket you have handed over to them? 

Som ies they are. When profits are so great that “‘ fortunes are 
to made in a year,’’ then competition is often for a time very shar} 
then comes over production, then bankruptcy, then operatives go trai 
ing r the country, for our high tariifis the parent of the trust ar 
tiamp. Everybody condemns trusts, which are combinations to 
| most too, on the necessaries of life Sp sofa 
few rich men torob the poor. Everybody knows, too, that tl ‘ 

b tions, facilitated by railroads and tele graphs, are becoming mort 
common day by day 

How is it then, sir, that at such a time as this the Republica 


Lr 


houk 


1 put behind it all the old theories of protection which wa 
fended o 


n the ground that ‘‘in the endthe consumer obtained | 








plies more cheaply ’’ and openly avow in its platforman intention never 
to reduce tariff taxation on any'article on which capital can mak: 
profit by manufacturing it in the United States; and how dare it d 
clare further if need be, to prevent revenue the tariff must b 
raised higher and higher? 


The answer can be but one thing. The monopolists, by their money 


and their influence, have obtained complete possession of the Repub- 
lican party. 

It is equally remarkable, sir, that the Republican members of the 
Senate committee in reporting a bill reducing revenues, as they say, by 
more than seventy-three and a half millions of dollars, a bill in which 
it is reasonable to suppose all the people of the United States feel some 
interest, should in enumerating at the beginning of the report the 
reasons which induce them to bring in the bill entirely forget that 
there were any other people in America except those engaged in man- 
ufacturing and importing. That is just what they do. 
may be mentioned incidentally later on in the report, but their inter- 
ests were not controlling. Here are the reasons considered as set forth 
in the words of the committee: 





( ther } eople 


Mr. ALprIcuH, from the Committee on Fina: 
port (to accompany bill H. R. 9051 

rhe Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9051) to re- 
duce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue 
respectfully report 

The demand for a careful and thorough revision of our revenue laws i 
perative. This revision is necessary : 

1. To reduce the national revenues, which are now excessive. 

2. To protect honest importers and domestic producers from the disastrous 
consequences resulting from fraudulent undervaluations of imported merchan- 
dise on which ad valorem rates of duty are levied. * * * 
3. To remedy the defects, anomalies, and incongruities which have beer 
time to time discovered in the tariff schedules, or which have been created by 
erroneous decisions of the Treasury Department. * * * 

4. To secure the proper readjustment and equalization of tariff rates renders 
necessary by modified business conditions, improvements in methods of pro- 


e, submitted the following re- 


* * 





. be . ° I ' 
duction, radical changes in prices, or by new elements or sources of « pe 
tion 

5. To give relief and protection to many industries which are now sufferin 


on account of the inadequate rates levied on competing products 

Now, sir, we see why it is that the monopolists have contributed, as 
it is said they have, more than a million of dollars to the national « 
ecutive committee of the Republican party for this campaign. Bat, 
sir, the record has been the same thing for twenty-two years. Banks, 
railroads, capitalists—these, and not the masses, have been the bene- 
ficiaries. Capital seems never to have made ademand when a Repub- 
lican Congress did not respond. 
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taxes hav een removed since the war; but what classes did ir Re 
pul selectas beneficiaries when taxation was to be ligh 
ened ? these taxes gentlemen boast of removing were taken 
from spirits, beer, tobacco, etc., s e from stamp duties, and a small 
amount, $1,219,571, from ‘‘slaughtered animals.’’ These could not 





some of them at least, both the 
I call attention to is that taxes were allowed toremain all the time on 
he necessariegof life used by the poor, and that when there was a 


chance to take off a burden that rested exclusively on the shoulders of 





the rich man, t man best to bear e burdens of state, his Re- 
publican friends lifted it every tit Look at this list 
CAPITAI Ri D OF TAXATION rH BURDENS OF STATI I I »N rit cCON- 
MER AND if A 
First, and most munificently, the manufacturers were relieved by 
laws passed in 1866, 1867, of $127,230,000 a ally | 


ol, ae) esc 
vere war taxes placed on the they produced. When these in- 


rnal-revenue taxes were on manutactured products, addi 





na put on imported articies as 
é wturers ag st elg ul 
pet 3 ir it’ he I 1 l were 
ev 1d the war tax 1 i on Or ia é 
€ l. Taxes inting to o $11,000,000 were taken of ym 
hit gross I ts I i oct l il a l ea i &, ex ( q 
! l mpanik eu 
in I I 1 ale o4 stock I ds rh i d builian, et 
t sa ounting to l ¥ SY 000.000 
rourtn i ome tax as vé odious tot I } ri mi- 
ned of it it was Inquisitoria 1 it was ve itot im on 
t he made annually over $600, or even over $1, 2 » his Repub 
in friends let it all go nounting in one year to $72,982, 15 
Sixth. Leg s and ssions, $3,091,825. 
Seventh. It was a great hardship to pay tax on “‘ articles of luxury 
kept for $ ’ so this tax went, amounting to over $2,000,000 annually. 
Five million two bundred and forty-nine thousand and one hundred 
and seventy-three dollars annual taxes on Stacie and private bank capital 


nad de posits and B5 959,702 on national bank capital and deposits have 


heen swept away. 


his is the work of the party that has spun out 
this session till it js now more than ten month 


; : 1 1 
to find some excuse for keeping high taxes on the necessaries of iile. 


Cun the laboring man be made to believe that such a party is } 
friend? 
The Senate bill is intended to ‘‘ check Imports and strengthen the 
POWER OF M c Y @VER LABOR, 
Many things are taken from the free-list and duties imposed upon 
them. Animals for breeding purposes are now free. More tl two 


and one-half million of doll: l 


‘ll 
irs’ worth of animals were imported last 


year for the purpose of improving our stock. Under the Senate bill a 


tax of over $300,000 is imposed upon them. Altogether they take from 
stand impose duties on provisions worth $3 


; : : ' 
the free 265,091; sun- 








dries, $2,984 chemicals, $8773. 
It is said no single farmer appeared before the committee, but th 
capitalists were there in fore 
lies for baling cotton and hay now pay a duty of 35 per cent 
sts not willing to manufacture them at the import« price 
per cent. added, demanded such a duty as will enable them to 
the American market,’’ and the Senate bill raises the duty to over 100 
per cent This would give us the benefit of a ‘*‘ cotton-tie trust On 
oolen dress-goods costing abroad an average of 15 cents a yard. the 
duty now, 83 per cent.. is raised to 92 per cent. Thi ire on im- 
t eaule 
it of meta ted in 1287 t ryt gy to 
92 r duty paid 10.77 ider the at 
lit wou On cotton manu ” sited 5 0) 
8,851.83, ge duty was 39.99; under the Senate bill it will 
be 40.74 On books, papers, etc., amount ng to > >», 214.635.21, the av- 
ge duty has beenraised. Onsundries, amounting to $59,580, ( 
the average duty has been raised. On wool and woolens, am¢ ting 
to $60,586,613.71, the average duty was 58.80; under the Senate Lit 
9° 


will be 66,12 
On sugar they make their greatest cut of 50 per cent.; but as to this, 
as [ have said, they can not agree and do not intend t te tillafterthe 


i election. But, Mr. Speaker,when we look at their bill and the situa- 
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tion as it is; when we remember that on the 6th day of this month of 
October the surplus in the Treasury, including subsidiary silver,was 
$114,506,513.24; when we remember, further, that in order to keep that 
surplus down and put the money into circulation the President has 
been obliged. to buy at high premiums bonds amounting with interest 
and premiums to $100,461,196.04, and that the surplus is still coming 
in at the rate of ninety or one hundred millions a year; when we rec- 
ollect that we were promised twenty-odd years ago that the time would 
come when these war taxes should b2 removed; when we see that the 
average tariff duty in 1867 was 46.47 per cent., that it is now 47.10, and 
that this Senate has taken four monthsand ten days in which to frame 
a billthat raises duties almost all along the line in order to check im- 
ports, and then remember how common trusts are becoming in these 
days, this bill really looks like a deed of trust with the Republican 
party as political beneficiaries. 

The advocates of the Mills bill believe that a tariff is a tax; that a 
tax is a burden, and that government onght to relieve the people of all 
unnecessary taxation. 

A tariff is simply a tax imposed upon goods at the custom-house when 
they are imported into the United States. Whoever buys and imports 
a hat, paying for it $1, and pays 2 tax upon it at the custom-honse ot 
50 cents, has paid for the article $1.50. The importes, when he sells 
this article, must have his profit equally upon the money he paid for 
the article abroad and the money he paid for the right to introduce it. 
Suppose that the profits made by a wholesale dealer who has imported 
and paid duty on this hat amount to 10 percent. The hat has cost 
him $1.50; his 10 per cent. profit is 15 cents. Adding these two to- 
gether, the price the retail merchant pays for the hat is $1.65. Now, 
if the retail merchant makes, as he must, a profit of at least 20 per cent., 
his profit on the $1.65 he paid amounts to 33 cents. Adding this profit 
to what the hat cost him, which was $1.65, and the price of the hat to 
the consumer, the man who buys the hat of the retail dealer, is $1.98. 

Now, how much did that tax of 50 per cent. cost the last purchaser? 
To find out we have only to suppose that the importer paid no tarifi 
duty. If he paid only $1, his 10 per cent. profit would make the hat 
cost the country merchant $1.10. Then, if this retail dealer put on it 
his 20 per cent. profit, that would be 22cents. Adding that sum to the 
$1.10 paid by the retail dealer, the hat would cost the purchaser who 
should buy it for use $1.32. The difference, then, to the consumer be- 
tween what the taxed hat would cost him, $1.98, and what the untaxed 
hat would cost, $1.52, would be 66 cents. So it is clear that the tarift 
is not only atax, but itisa burdensome tax. The 50 cents tax has cost 
the consumer 66 cents, because he must necessarily pay it; and he must 
also pay a profit on it to every merchant who handles the article he 
buys. 

Now, if such a tax is laid for the benefit of the Government, and if 
the Government gets this 50 cents and needs it the consumer will not 
complain. He paid 66 cents, where the Government got only 50. Six- 
teen cents is a high price to pay for collecting 50 cents, but still the 
Government is entitled toand must have money to support and enable it 
to protect the citizen. Now, suppose the Government should raise the 
duty on that hat to 60 per cent. in order to protect the manufacturer, 
who wanted to sell it at $1.50. This would be ‘‘ checking imports,’’ 
because the wholesale dealer would buy the American hat at $1.50 
instead of the foreign hat at $1, when he has to pay the 60 cents tax. 
Then the wholesale dealer demanding his 10 per cent. profit and the 
retail dealer his 20 per cent. on the $1.50 hat bought from the manu- 
facturer, the hat would cost the consumer just the same as before. The 
difference would be that the Government would not in the last case 
getany revenue. The citizen would, therefore, be taxed in some other 
way for his share of the burdens of state. 

He could have bought the hat if it had been imported free of duty 
at $1.32. As itis, the Government, by putting duty so high as to pro- 
hibit imports, has prevented itself from getting revenne and has com- 
pelled the person needing the hat to pay to the manufacturer $1.98 for 
it, thus paying 66 cents on the hat to keep the manufacturer going. 

The manufacturer gets no benefit from articles which are imported. 
He gets no share of the taxes paid at the custom-house. It is only on 
the goods bought of him that he gets a profit. This is why he favors 
(as Mr. Columbus Delano said in the extract from his testimony which 
I have quoted) a tax that will practically ‘‘ prohibit the importation of 
foreign goods.’’ Just to the extent that a tax is prohibitory and pre- 
vents importations, to that extent precisely does it protect the manu- 
facturer, because it compels consumers, or the merchant who sells to 
them, to buy of him and not abroad. 

It would seem, Mr. Speaker, that those manufacturers who oppose 
all reduction of tariff taxes are charging to-day for their wares just the 
price of the European goods with the tax added, or so near to that 
figure as practically to amount to the same thing. If that be not true, 
then why is it that when an effort is made, as in the Mills bill, to 
effect even a moderate reduction of taxation they cry out that it is an 
attempt to ruin them by bringing in cheap goods, the product of what 
they call the pauper labor of Europe. 

Before I come, however, to that question of the effect of a reduction 
of duties on the labor employed in manufactures, let me ask what right 
does the Government have to tax, say, the farmers, or any other class 
of people for the benefit of those engaged in other industries. 
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Our agricultural exports for the year ending June 30, 1888, amounted 
to $500,785,314. These include cotton, breadstuffs, provisions, ete. 
The lumber and timber we exported during the same year amounted 
to $17,724,370. The prices of lumber, timber, ete., in our export dis- 
tricts, and the prices of our cotton and our wheat, are regulated by 
the markets abroad. Our cotton is sold in Liverpool in sharp compe- 
tition with the cotton made in India, Egypt, and other countries. 
The prices our farmers get for cotton depend, not upon our home man- 
ufactures, but on the demand and supply of the world. 

The advocates of the present system are pleading all the time to us 
about a home market and telling us of its value, and yet every year 
we send abroad more and more cotton. Wesupply the greater portion 
of the world, and still the effort of the manufacturers is to allow us to 
buy our goods nowhere in the world but of them. Their system has 
beenin fulloperationsince 1865. Hasitchangedour market? Counted 
in bales of 400 pounds each, the cotton supply of the world in 1866~-’67 
was 4,408,000. In that year all other countries supplied 2, 178,000; the 
United States 2,230,000, more than half. Ten years afterwards, in 
1876-77, thesupply ef the world was 6,830,006; other countries made, 
all told, 1,897,000; the United States furnishing 4,933,000, largely more 
than two-thirds. In 1886-’87 the supply of the world was 9,750,000 
other countries made 2,300,000; the United States preducing 7, 450,000, 
about seven-ninths of the whole cotton supply of the world. 

On what principle of right can it be that the makers of this cotton 
shall be prohibited by law from buying cheaply of that world which 
they supply so liberally with cheap cotton. These figures show that 
we are successfully competing in the production of raw cotton with the 
pauperlaborofIndia. Weshall probably continue todoso. In India 
which is our principal competitor, the average product per acre, from 
1379 to 1886, of raw cotton was about 50 pounds; the average produ 
of cotton per acre during the same period in the United States was 
about 170 pounds. But other countries still compete. Competitio 
with ourselves is becoming serious. Mark how we ran up in twenty 
years from 2,230,000 to 7,450,000 bales of 400 pounds each. ‘The: 
seems to be absolutely no bounds to the amount of cotton we can 
make. 

This continued increase must continue to result in cheapening th: 
price. 

The case of the Western farmer is precisely the same. He supplies 
fully half the wheat imported into other countries. It is the foreign 
market that regulates the prices of his breadstuffs and his meats. 

But the case of the cotton producer or of the producer of timber 01 
wheat or other provisions will not be so hard if his supplies, too, a1 
cheapened as they ought to be all along theline. The tendency of the 
world is in thatdirection. Farmers’ products continue to fall; so ought 
manufactures, and theydo. Improved machinery, improved processes 
of manufacture everywhere, bring down prices, in America and Europe 
alike. The hand-loom, the country blacksmith shop, the small private 
manufactories, carried on by hand, that formerly dotted our whole coun 
try, and especially New England, are things of the past. Cloth, sho 
hats, clothing, nails, agricultural implements—everything is made | 
machinery; everything necessarily becomes cheaper. 

It is the crowning blessing of civilization that the necessaries an 
even the comforts of life are being brought within the reachof the ! 
boring man. The world over, where the laws allow him a fair chan 
his condition is improving. He produces more than the laboring ma: 
could in past ages, and he ought to be allowed toenjoy more. By right 
he is entitled to a fair share of the triumphs of civilization, includin: 
the benefits resulting from the wonderful development of transport: 
tion by steam, on land and at sea, bringing so cheaply to be exchanged 
one for another the products of all peoples and all nations. 

But our Republican friends point to the cheapening of goods am 
us and to the progress we are making, and attribute all to what th 
call our American system. If gentlemen really believe this th 
ought to lift up their eyes and look abroad. England has taken f: 
us almost the last vestige of the large share that once was ours i! 
the carrying trade of the world. Great Britain, France, Belgium, : 
Europe, is gridironed with railroads. London in thirty years has in 
creased her population by a million. Berlin in forty years has: 
than trebled her population. New towns have sprung up all o' 
Europe, old cities have taken on new growth, new factories have | 
built, new mines developed. The impulse of modern civilizati 
felt everywhere, even in Italy, sitting so long inert amid the crum)- 
ling ruins of the past. 

The spirit of progress is there as well as here; and there, too, :s\ 
as here are witnessed the triumphsof invention. If we have develo) 
more rapidly, it is because of our free government and because of © 
vast resources of field and forest and mine and waterfall, answering 
like magic to the touch of enterprise and energy. 

It is for these reasons, sir, and because also of the fact that we come 
of the most enterprising of human races, that we have progressed 
by reason of but in spite of the gyves and shackles that our Ke) 
lican friends have placed upon labor. If we wish to decide how m' 
of our present prosperity is due to our tariff system, let us compare «ul! 
selves with ourselves. Look at this table, not made by a Democra' 
but taken from the second volume of the census of 1880, compiled !\y 
Republican authorities. It shows, first, that from 1860 to 1870 man 
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The war had its effect on the de le from 1860 to 187 t dong 
, t Ml t 
12 1820 we enjoved terrupted peace; and yet, Mi vker ! eee 
vance in th ilues of farms during this decade was « 9 t 
while under t Valker ta om 1850 to 1860, t 1 : 
per cent : 
H \ 7 
TI fig ly spt 1. hut Renublicans ar ; I 
to array on tl s1c he vote of those who labor in the } t { neal. : 
dustries upon the pretense that wages are higher in Ame1 t — , 
. : hang 1 , 
Europe because of our present tariff. Sue ha proposit ! l ; 
: sustained The American producers of turpentine, of timber, « a 7 
: ton, of wheat, and of meats are not protect They car , , 
at not be, for their products are sent d irket 
7 everybody knows, regulate the prices of tim ne and 
‘e ton . wheat, and yet the American labore these « 
ME . } ‘ 
modities get better wages than those engag: ‘ ‘ 
abroad. In the current discussion of the Mills bill last sumamer, rep! SRUSIEG CS SRS, ANE 1 Deneve a 
: P 7 Sean { 
ing to Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, I said ee . 
No better istration can | found of the fallacy of t lea that + : ‘ 
pend upon the existence or non-existence of tariff laws than the cases " . _ ; sare 
gium and England, alluded to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania {/Mr. K 
LEY} when last upon his feet Belgium has free trade: England has free tra 
They are both upon precisely the same footing so far as regards the la 5 
yet the Belgians, a« rding to the gentleman irom Pennsylvania. make 
and transport them al! the way to London and there sell them in competitio Lriff ‘ vit the te stent . 
3 with English brick. They do this, he says, because the wages of labor are lower | 1 ' wut one of t { that is ft Lv « I 
‘ in Beigium than in England. Now itis etly certain it the diff a ‘ 
u : . 2 . . ? ‘ T t¢ 
‘ wages between Belgium and England does not arise from ary differ aC re ' 
laws, for both countries are on free trad So, on the other hand, when y I eT ‘ : , caply enot : t, m 
come to America. Here we all live ler precisely the same tariff la ind t : ‘ t 
yet we find differences in wages ‘ lifferent States, ] t, West. N 4} a 
South. If it was free trade that made low wages you would find the s 
x wages in England and Belgium; if it was protect made high wages pioye l to re! , er 
“ee would find the same high wages ruling in « te in America } ‘ oO t t t! t nital 
( sin Europe one th anot and i it} s 
the wages are higher in free-trade I and than anywh« el \ F 
it solely trade? No. England s coal; sh Ss suri 
by wate efits of che » transporta yn, and, in addit? , t 
natural is free trade, which gives her fre« 
& ton; and |! l by the wisdom of her law-makers — : 
a natural a > can and es pay higher wages than are paid i i 
3 else in Europe . ‘ ‘ 
I traveled there last summer myself, and was very much struck with the 
‘ ences between things in England and in Belgium. France, and Germany 
highest wages paid anywhere in as I have said, paid in Er j : té tol ! tur } 
and the next highest perhaps in F protection prevails, but not t () » 12x) thar ‘ ‘ } 
? ‘ } t ) 
80 great an extent as in Austria an Nowhere in Europe are wages at ' ‘ 
lower than inGermany. Ifa hig! f could make high wages we should { ore Humber ¢ . ! wi 
7 wages higher in Germany than gland; wv 1 vould 1 is but 7 f b- 
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lishment in 1830 was $50,000. In 1880 the amountin each was $275,- 
050. Nobody can object to large establishments if they are more protit- 
able to the stockholders so long as they carry on a legitimate business, 
I only cite these figures to show that establishments in every industry 
are year b¥ year becoming fewer and combinations easier. 

In 1830 combinations and trusts were never heard of. Wantof com- 
munication and want of transportation rendered ‘hem impossible. 
Now the fewer men who control American industries are brought closer 
together by railroad and telegraph; experience has demonstrated how 
easily fortunes can be made by controlling markets; and the day of 
trusts hascome. Our high protective tariff is their prolific parent. It 
shuts out competition and invites combination. 

It is true that trusts are not confined to tariff-protected articles, but 
tariff laws render them easy of accomplishment, and human greed can 
not resist the temptation these laws hold out. It is easier to make a 
combination among a few than many. It is easier for monopolists who 
speak one language, live in one country, under the sheltering influ- 
ence of one law, to combine than it is to effect a combination among 
the manufacturers of all climesand of all nations. Difference in laws, 
difference in habits of thought, national jealousies, national prejudices, 
widely divergent and multiplied interests, the vast mass of products 
to be handled, and the multiplicity of conflicting interests concerned 
render world-wide trusts almost impossible. 

I have spoken of the pioneer trust, the American Steel Association, 
how, years ago, to keep up prices, it paid the Vulean Works, of St. 
Louis, Mo., $70,000 per annum to stop work and turn its five hundred 
hands out of employment. The sugar trust followed. It has raised 
the price of sugar from 1} to 2 cents per pound, thus robbing the con- 
sumers of sugar of millions of dollars. Not ten days ago it shut down 
its refinery at Boston and turned its hands out of employment. That 
is the way the tariff benefited the laborers. Now comes 

THE BAGGING TRUST. 

The tariff on bagging is 2 cents per yard. This has given the Amer- 
ican market to afew manufacturers. Bagging was once made at Dun- 
dee, in Scotland, but the tariff was so high Dundee could not com- 
pete, and so the Dundee millsareclosed. Bagging is made in Calcutta, 
but it would take three months to get it, even if there was enough there. 
So the protected American manufacturers of bagging, waiting till the cot- 
ton crop began to comein, raised the price of bagging, which was 8 cents 
last season, to 11 and 12 cents, thus robbing the cotton growers of over 
$2,000,000 in increased prices. Not only that, but this trust has shut 
down some of its mills and turned its hands out of employment. Ru- 
inous to the consumer, ruinous to labor, these trusts bode good to no- 
body but to the conspirators, unless it be the Republicans. They claim 
a share of the spoils from all who are protected by the tariff, and the 
more highly protected they are the more the Republican leaders de- 
mand. And, Mr. Speaker, they have a right to demand their share, 
for their policy upholds these trusts. 

FRYING THE FAT OUT OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 

Listen to Mr. James P. Foster, president of the Republican League 
of the United States. See how he scolds because his friends had failed 
to make a fairdivision. In a confidential circular, dated at New York 
May 25, 1888, calling for money with which to fight this battle in favor 
of monopoly, he says of the manufacturers, they are the— 


men who are getting practically the sole benefit, or at least the most directly 
important benefits, of the tariff laws. 


He goes on then to speak particularly to the manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania— 
who are— 


He says— 
more highly protected than anybody else, and who make large fortunes every 
year when times are prosperous. 

And he says: 

If I bad my way atout it I would put the manufacturers of Pennsylvania un- 
der the fire and fry «11 the fat out of them. 


There is no donbht of the authenticity of this letter. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, the circular seems to have done its work. We 
hear no more complaint from Foster. More than a million of dollars 
is said to have K mn dumped into the national Republican executive 
committee withévhich to fight this battle ‘‘all for the benefit of 
labor.’’ Rings, gonopolies, and trusts are all for Harrison and Morton. 
The people “y mighty contest before them. 

THE MILLS BILL. 

The great bati™ is on the Mills bill, an effort of the Democratic House 
to reduce taxation. This bill takes off about $28,000,000 from tobacco 
and about $50,090,000 from customs duties, altogether about $78,000,- 
000. The bill:~of course, is not perfect. There are some things in 
it I could wislygrere changed; but it is an honest effort in the right di- 
rection, and I Povort it most heartily. 

It gives freesXalt, free tin-plate, free cotton-ties, free wool, and makes 
many other articles free. It reduces the duties on sugar, on rice, on 
glassware, crockeryware, on cotton goods, very largely on woolen 
goods, and, indeed, on all the necessaries of life. 

it reduces the tax on cotton-bagging from 2 cents down to one-half 
cent. A duty of one-half cent will let in foreign competition and 
break up the trust, If the trust had been formed before the bill left 
the House, bagging would have been made free. The bill has passed 
the House a;’'\ is pending in the Senate. 
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It would strike the shackles from labor and give the American work- 
ingman a fair chance at the markets of the world by giving him free 
raw material. Thus it would givea newimpnulse, not to trusts, but to 
legitimate manufactures. t would multiply manufactures and give 
increased opportunities to the wage-worker. With free raw material 
no factory need shut down when the American market was supplied. 
It could export its goods, as our leather-workers now do. Many man- 
ufacturers see this and are supporting the Mills bill. At the same 
time this would benefit the consumer by giving him cheaper goods. 

This is the very theory the Republicans go upon when, in the inter- 
est of manufacturers, they sustain 

OUR REBATE LAWS, 


These laws provide that one who imports a dutiable article for the 
purpose of manufacturing and exporting the product, shall at the time 
he exports it be allowed to draw back trom the Government in some 
cases 80 and in other cases 98 per cent. of the duty paid upon the raw 
material manufactured. Thus, if oneimports jute and pays $100 upon 
it and manufactures it into cordage for exporting, the Government pays 
him back at the time he ships it $80 of the $1U0 he paid upon the im- 
portation. The theory is that the manufacturer is to have tree raw ma- 
terial to enable him to export and sell cheaply abroad, in competition 
with the foreign manufacturer. The 20) per cent. is withheld by the 
Government simply to cover the supposed expense of the collection and 
repayment. Now, there is no doubt that the theory upon which this 
law proceeds is practicable. To have raw material even lightly taxed 
does enable the American manufacturer to sell cheaply to the foreigner, 
but the question suggests itself just here, why not allow him to have 
his raw material free and sell cheaply to the American? What reason 
is there for giving the foreigner the advantage over the American cou- 
sumer? 

The operation of the law is brought out very clearly in the testi- 
mony of Mr. William Marshall, of New York, who was examined on 
February 21, 1884, before the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House. The following colloguy between him and myself took place 

Mr. Herperr. You are entitled to a rebate of 80 per cent. on the duty paid on 
your raw materials, 

Mr. MARSHALL, Yes, 

Mr. Hersert. Then you are able to sell cordage to the foreigner chea; 
than you can sell it in your own country ? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Hrrsenr, If duty were taken off the raw material, and if the tariff on the 
manufactured article was also reduced, would you be able to sell to your own 
countrymen at pret y nearly the same price as you sell to the foreigner? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Herpert. That is, you would give the American consumer a fair chance? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Exactly. 

Mr. HERBERT. But as it is now the foreign consumer is protected by our tarii? 
laws at the expense of the American consumer ? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes; I said a few years ago to ep gentleman (well known by 
reputation) who was going to deliver a speech on the commerce of the country, 
that if I sell 5 tons of ropes on the docks in the city of New York and export 30 
tons to China, the American captain has to pay me more money for the rope 
which he buys at the dock in New York than the English or the German or 
French captain has to pay who buys the same ropein China after paying all the 
expense ofsending itthere. That is the way thatthe commerce of this country 
is benefited by the tariff. 

If we wish to see what our workingmen can do when they have a 
fair opportunity take leather and its manufactures. Hides were made 
free in 1872, At that time our population was about 40,000,000, and 
our imports of leather and leather goods amounted to $11,879,000 
our exports of hides, leather, and leather goods, $5,129,000. We failed 
to supply, at that time, our own wants by more than $5,000,000, Since 
then we have increased in population more than twenty millions. In 
1887 our whole imports of leather and manufactures thereof am@unted 
altogether to $11,199,945, which is less than we needed from abroad in 
1872. 

So we have actually supplied all the wants in this line of our in- 
creased population of 20,000,000, Not only that, but we exported in 
1887 of cotten and leather goods $10,436,000, thus increasing our ex- 
ports by more than $5,000,000—supplying the wants of the whole 60,- 
000,000 of our people, having this $5,000,000 worth to sell to other coun- 
tries. Thishas furnished wagesto thousandsof workers, and has broug!it 
down the prices of their products, cheapened to the consumer thie prices 
of boots and shoes and saddles and harness, which are now as cheap 10 
this country as abroad. But it has not brought down the wages 0! 
labor. On the contrary, the wages of the workers in leather have 10- 
creased and the industry is flourishing. = 

It was predicted by the high-tariff men that the introduction ot iree 
hides would bring disaster to the farmer, just as now it is predicted 
that the making of woo! free will be disastrous to the wool-growe'. 
but the cattle business since the passage of that law of 1871 has flour 
ished as never before. 

FREE WOOL. 


So we believe that if manufacturers are allowed to bring in all k 
of wool free to mix with our native wools, while we at the same timc 
greatly reduce the tax on manufactures of woolen goods, the resu!t W!: 
be a large increase of our woolen industries, a great increase in ''° 
amount of work given to our laborers. a large reduction to the ¢ 0 
sumer of the price of hats, blankets, and all kinds of woolen clothing, 
a steady and increasing demand for our own home-grown wools and, 
as in the case of hides, no real injury to the wocl-growing intere+ 
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I ituents ar vool-vrowers. dire< te di 

qu ind they are entitled to the greatest cons t 
~ Let us diseuss it fully and freely First upon theory. Neti this 
ee ry nor any other can grow all the wools necessary to 
various kinds of cloth. Wools, like the juice of grapes, t ised to 
th reatest advantage must be mixed, many kinds in 

In France t | est-priced wines are made by tl i ture of 
crops from many vinevards. For generation alter g tion expe! 
ment after experiment has been made, and the result has been d 
velopment of those fine brands which bring the highest price in th 
markets of the world, and thus has been secured a t. constant 
and valuable, to all these vineyards So in the manufacture of cloth 
wools from Algeria, Australia, South America, and many other coun- 
tries. as well as the United States, are woven together It a 
tive injury to the American wool-grower that the manufacturer can not 
import freely of all kinds of wool to mix with the American. How fa 


the free admission of every wool grown in the world into the United 
States, thus enabling the manufacturer to mix as he pleases with Amer 
can wool, would neutralize the effect of taking off the ta ind wh 
would | | | 
determined with any certainty; but it is, beyond all doubt, true t 


e the precise effect of the removal, is a matter that can not 


it will tend largely to uphold, if not to increase, the price. 
I see, on consulting the table of exports, that 78,002 pounds of An 
can wool were exported during the year 1887. Why was this? ¢ 


there be any answer but one? That a better market was sought abroad 











than could be obtained in America Chis is not a large quantity it 
t certainly shows that that much wool went from under this | 
tariff to be mixed with foreign wools in some country wh 

aimiitted free of duty. For in every other great manufact 

try except our own wool is free Besides, that wool would not ha 
ch to go to a country where it had to pay duty. Now, certainly 
if wools were admitted free into America the owners of that wool we a 


not have sought a for 
transportation abroad by finding a market at home. ‘This i 


I 


cant fact to be considered by plain business men 








Weimported intothis country the same year (1887) 16,424,479 po 3 
or W »] nH i ] I ol n Cl Ul wool ia Cit i l 
many use of the high duty on certa 
woo! If they had beer lowed their choice of the markets o 
world nota American wool would have gone abroad 
rhe next ideration of the wool-growers is that pr 
under the present tariff on wool are not equal to what they we in 18 
under the low Walker revenue tariff. I insert here a table show 
the prices of wool from 1860 to 1887, inclusive: 
Price of fine, medium, and coarse washed clothing fleece wool i 
of New York (1860-1887) and Philadelphia (1865-1887 
l 1 Mauger & Avery’s Annual Wool Circular 
Januar J 
Year 
I ‘ fedium.| Coarse Fir Med Ce ae 
Cents f fs Cent Cents ( ¢ 
1860 ee 60 50 42 > ~) 1 
1861 en . 45 1) 7 5 a ~ 
1862 Ze 45 50 50 iS {7 
insets 75 68 7v0 75 
1864 ...... 80 78 =6 100 100 x 
1865 ...... os ‘s 102 100 96 75 7 ( 
1866 ... 70 65 ih 70 67 Oh 
ee 68 53 50 55 49 { 
1868 .... 45 43 38 46 5 { 
1869 .... ee 9) 50 48 48 18 47 
1870 . 45 16 44 46 5 4 
1871 . 47 465 3 62 / 
1872. ‘ ‘ 70 | 72 66 72 70 6 
1873 70 | 68 6D 50 {8 44 
1874..... Sikenten 58 54 7 53 46 
DD secdchact becuteuns 55 56 17 52 { 4f 
1876 .... 45 5 2 8 5 1 
1877 ... ‘ 46 13 35 0 14 7 
1878... i4 45 38 36 5 
1879 .. 3A 35 32 37 3 
1880 .... ve 50 55 48 46 {3 n 
1881 ... ‘ 47 49 43 42 44 
EE cin tnbon 44 46 7 42 15 
=a : 10 43 33 39 41 i 
1584 ....... 40 10 34 5, ‘ . 
 hittntesses $4 33 29 2 I S 
LS86 35 6 32 aS 
EE 33 5 53 +4 5 


In 1860 coarse wool was worth, in July, 40 cents: in July, 1887, it 
was worth 35 cents. The wool supply of the world is so short, the 





mand for it is so great that it seems not to be governed very largely by 
the prices which obtain for other articles. Like beef, it will make a 


market for itself. Prime beef is much higher now than it was in 1860 


and that, as everybody knows, was an era of low prices. Consulting 





this table, we find that in 1867 the price of wool in July was 45 cents 
The high tariff on wool was imposed in 1867. The next year after that 


law was passed, in July, 1868, the price was 43 cents. Wool went up 


gradually during the years 187172, was high in 1875—46 cents: but 


in 1876, in July, it was at 31 cents; that was before the reduction of | farmer whose cotton and breadstufi 
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eign market; they would have save th cost of 
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‘ t ‘ ww of 1883 ‘ . the passage 
SAS, V ally dt ta went down 
~s , ) its r the ta 
R69 x nt ial : 1 te E 
Ww t et WwW ) ( t Ww “60 
\ \ 387 d e et es j 
the I } ) oes ! vit t ‘ on 
In if 1 I IS79 
down to LS87 went dov ) i ‘ 
of the wheat exported fro } ‘ } 1s 
1880 to 80 cents pet is! 1 \ \ ’ y 
slong the line, notonly in the produc fr i 
ures { in not be expected that w { 1} i 
this downward tendency The wool-grower, if t eal le 
pression of price, will have his compensati tl ! 
ness of the necessaries of life 
Che Mills bi while it proposes to make wool fre proposes also t 
reduce taxation by $7 UU,000 i Ssevent rhtm tw 
it fifty millions are taken vod mount t 
ery 1 1 more t ul t t ‘ ‘ t peop 
The it orter, the whoilesa int, t ‘ 
ive lt pi its t mou! { r i 
1 the original pr f the goo t 
( the s nty t i ol I nt ‘ ) ) 
‘ sont , + _ Mw) penne re t 
roodsin Alab iw ilda yu totwo Lo 
1Ssum equal to most tw t . i 
county taxes 
I legislat S he d to be f t roo 
or t LY ul o 4 ‘ f. | 
( ntry gro mo prosperou a tt i ier I 
Lire l sand as ell e the yx I t 
\ ease, t cle l ) 1 woo i » SO 
i iui 1 ) l é 
) 1 i the t { I “ 
n the So] } 
Mi _ it i { t . 
! \ ! ‘ 
t ». but it ike clear 1 t tl] I) rat ‘ 
‘ i€ . the hej can S ‘ t ‘ i ] 
yntin the tax o i the House | im tir t 
( i the ore nutact | I 
ets. cal vit nd tinware « Wy tong = 
+ i-p tes § 706.4 » wif} ih (0 I t ‘ i 
In every cabin roughout the I iW 1s t 
has paid that duty. Itis 1 cent per pound. Our populatio 
variously estimated from t ) g ppos ) 
57,000,000, then the duty paid by « 1 man i d child o 
ported tin (supposing it se to be equally distributed among all the 
pe ple was ¢ ictiy iV) cel per t l It t ery per on does not 
pay exactly an equal share of this ta Some use more tin cans, more 
tin ior ¢ »vering houses more tinwal than others, | t everybody n 
and poor, uses some ol this tinware and pays some ott $s tax 
Nota pound of thi tin-plate is manufactured in America. i he 
porting price 1s now > cents pel pound Che tax on it at 1 cent per 
pound is 334 per cent. ad v t that t irgin « 
the monopolists, for they are unwilling to manufacture it at 4 cents 
a pound ro put tin on the fre st would be to t ‘ es ] t 
tax and che ipen it ju that much to the consumer I th 
Mills bil propose to ado il “~é ite i ret t t 
Why? Is itfor th protection of any indust ty te n ! 
(merica? No; but there is a ring of capitalists, organized under t 
name of the American Tin-Plate Association, that has been lobbyi: 
years at the doors of Congress asking that this duty be raised trom 1 
cent to2 cents It is left tostand now, that it may be iner 
luture l elr irien nu the H ise t ed to pute addit t 
Senator SHERMAN in his speech advocated it, and t Repub i party 
will do it whenever it gets the power This will enable the to de 
mand of the consumer 5 cents per pound instead of the 4 cent 
now paying, and of the 3 cents per pound which ull he would pay 
under the Mills bill rhe plea is that this imy tion of an addit 
tax on sixty millions of people would enable the manufacturers to ¢ 
ploy 24,000 workmen, w oO th their famille V« const if 120,000 
people 
These ringsters see no reason why the 60,000.06 nhabitants of the 
United States should obje t to paving an additional tax to enable them 
to transfer 24,000 workmen from other employ ts to this new iminu 
try they propose to establish It would enable them to vest their 
capital, to control the market for t nlate, to reap large profit { 
') d more pala l residen to nd beautify our land 
should the poor tax-payer ot tf Lhia i the yster t! to 
extend—taxing the many for t benefit of the few We taxed 
t m ber-ge tter whose prod icts must go nHroad to r \ irket 
the turpentine-maker whose products go abroad to seek a market, the 
are regulated in price by foreign 
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market@™all these, everybody, is taxed to enable the manufacturers of 
glass to@@atrol the market and get a high price for glass. Everybody 
who use##t is taxed to enable the manufacturers to make a profit on 
crockerfPWare; why not tax everybody also to let a few capitalists con- 
trol our%gome market and make profits on tinware ? 

But Ww ask, is not the laborer in the field, in the forest, in the rail- 
road sh, is not the worker of tin, the carpenter who puts it on the 
house-t«), the tinner who fashions it into cups and buckets and cans, 
and w, . wants cheap material, isnot the oysterman who cans his oys- 







ters, » fruit-grower, the vegetable-grower, the meat-packer, the 
dairy rf%u, all the people who can their products, and all the millions 
who b& and use these goods—are not all these as worthy of considera- 
tion asg—~ie few persistent capitalists who call themselves the American 


Tin-I' :ge Association? To this they make but one reply. They said, 
whenafie bill was here, that while the increased tax might tempor- 
arily$ise the price to the consumer, yet the establishment of the in- 
dustr¥in America would create competition with the foreigner and 
eventually reduce prices. To that we reply by saying, look at this 
table sowing the history for thirteen years of the importation of tin 
in plates, sheets, terne, and taggers’ tin. 









2 

Fiscal Value 

year ; : Duty per unit 
ending | Quantities, Value. Rate of duty. oneaieae of quan- 

June received, tity. 

30 

Pounds. 

S75 81, 165,646 | $5, 077, 122. 30 $0. 06 
i876 196, 853,621 | 10, 163, 368. 87 i .05 
1877 . 222, 307, 980 9, 818, 069, 69 | 04 
__ a 242, 646,871 | 9,893, 639.61 04 
1879...... 278, 544, 822 | 10, 248, 720. 34 |... Ot 
1880 - 369, 435, 844 | 16,524,590,19 |... 05 
1881,..... 377, O72, 728 | 14, 641, 057. 87 O4 
1882..... 139,746,895 | 16, 550, 834. 64 O4 
1883 .... 4153, 724, 126 | 16, G88, 276. G7 |.......00..cccceseseoeees ...| 4,990, 965, 32 | o4 
1884......4 527,881,321 | 14, 931,072.70 | 1 cent per pound..| 5, 278, 813. 21 | . O4 
1885...... 505, 559,076 | 16,610, 104.56 5, 055, 590. 76 .03 
1886.......2" 574,097,405 | 17,719, 957.12 .| 5, 740, 984. 05 05 
1887........./ 570,643, 389 | 16, 883, 813. $5 5, 706, 433. 89 03 





| | 
This table shows that without the establishment ofany monopoly here 
ve are getting the benefit of the gradual fall of prices everywhere going 
ou. It shows that tin-plate, which, in 1875, cost the importer 6 cents, 


has gradually come down from 6 to 5 and then to 4 and now to 3 cents a | 


pound. ‘Thatis what it now costs the importer without the tax. Dem- 
ocrats propose to take off the 1-cent tax and letit come in for consumption 
atSecents. Republicans propose to let it stand at 1 cent so that they may 
h¢reafter increase it. If we raise the price by taxing it 2 cents, then 
weshall have to pay this tax of 2 cents a pound forever; for the Repub- 
lican doctrine is never to let go any portion of their protective tax. 
That is what they say in their platform. Thus do they seek to estab- 
lish new monopolies to help with their money and their votes the Re- 
publican party. 

The Senate bill makes its greatest increase by discarding duties which 
are ad valorem; that is, a given per cent. on the values of imports, and 
ADOPTING SPECIFIC DUTIES. 

A duty is specific when the goods are taxed, not according to value, 
but according to measurement, as by the pound, yard, or bushel. 
Look at the table of tin importations again. The duty there is spe- 
cifie because it is so much per pound. The rate of duty does not fall 
aspricesfall. Itremainsstationary. When tinis 5 centsper pound the 
tax at 1 cent is 20 per cent., or 20 cents on the dollar’s worth. When it 
falls to 4 cents in value the ad valorem tax is 25 per cent., or 25 cents on 
the dollar, and now that tin is 3 cents per pound 1 cent is 33 per cent. 
ad valorem, or 33 cents on the dollar. The ad valorem tax is fair to 
the consumer because he gets the benefit of the gradual and continuous 
fall in prices that is taking place all over the world. The specific tax 
would give the manufacturer the advantage of this fall, the tax re- 
maining the same while values fall. So that is the method the Sen- 
ate bill adopts. 

If the Senate bill should pass and prices of goods should continue 
to go down in the future as in the past, the amount of tax the con- 
sumer would pay on each dollar’s worth of goods to which they attach 
specific duties would gradually rise year after year. 

The one thing to be said in favor of specific duties is that it prevents 
frauds which are sometimes successful by undervaluations. If the 
specific system were only adopted in certain cases, and if these duties 
were adjusted from time to time, that would work no hardship. But 
to adopt them generally is a fraud upon consumers, the mass of the 
people, because it gives the manufacturers the benefit of a constantly 
rising duty and deprives the people of the benefit of the fall in the 
prices of manufactured goods. 

—It is a fraud, too, on the poor man because they apply the same yard- 
stick of taxation tothe coarse as to the finer qualities of cloth coming 
under the same denomination. 

YREE QUININE. 

To illustrate again how we would get the benefit of foreign compe- 
tition if the Republican party would allow it: In 1880 a Democratic 
House, aided by public sentiment, forced a Republican Senate to agree 
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to a law making quinine free. The price at which Powers & Weight- 
man, of Philadelphia, sold quinine in 1880 was $2.25 per ounce; it has 
gradually run down to 50 cents per ounce. I do not pretend that all 
this took place by reason of taking off the 20 per cent. The fall has 
been much greater than 20 per cent. It was brought about partly by 
the removal of the tax and partly by the competition of foreigners 
among themselves, seeking to sell not only to America but to supply 
all the markets of the world. By making quinine free we simply al- 
lowed ourselves the benefit of that competition, and this table show 
we have had it: 


Price of quinine, Powers & Weightman, Philadelphia. 


Lowe st Date. Lowest 
price, price, 


Date. 


Per ounce. Per ounce. 





$2. 25 $0.75 
1.90 6 
1,80 46 
1.60 |} 50 
- 90 


But this table showsa great deal more thanthat. Powers & Weight- 
man and the other manufacturers of quinine claimed when quinine 
was made free, as many manufacturers now claim, that if the tax upon 
which they relied was removed they must shut up their establishments 
and turn their hands out employment; but Powers & Weightman are 
to-day, as other firms are, still engaged in the manufacture of quinine; 
still making profits. The manufacture of quinine has increased til! 
we now make 2,225,000 ounces—more employment to labor and au 


| incalculable gain to the suffering sick. 


CONCLUSION, 
Mr. Speaker, I have dwelt a long time on this subject of taxation, 
but it is a great question. It is one on which I could talk for hours 


|more. It is a subject I have studied for years. I believe there is no 


hope of any relief of taxation except through the instrumentality of the 
Democratic party; that that hope is brighter now than for years past. 
If President Cleveland is re-elected, and if we get control of both Hous: 


| and Senate, relief to the people is now sure to come. 


I believe I have succeeded in establishing what I said on a form: 
day and now: 

First, that the Democratic party is the only party to which we can 
look for economy in public expenditures. The Republicans, in orde: 
to keep up high taxes on imports for the benefit of their friends, the 
monopolists, must and do sustain extravagant appropriations. 

Second, that President Cleveland favors the people as against rail- 
road orany other corporations. Underhim we have already suspended 
for the time being at least, speculation in all public lands fit for agri- 
culture, in order that we may reserve them as homes for the people. 

Third. That the Democratic party has been for all the past, the great 
body of it, in favor of relieving the people from onerous and unneces- 
sary taxation; that under our great leader it is united now on this cues- 
tion as never before. If there ever was a time when any citizen was 
justified in leaving that party to seek relief in other organizations, that 
time certainly is not now; and, Mr. Speaker, it can never come till the 
Democracy shall forget its mission and turn its back on its history in 
the past. 

During all my long term of service in this House I have all the time 
felt that if anywhere, either on the Judiciary Committee or the Ways 
and Means Committee or the Naval Committee, I could contribute by 
my humble efforts anything whatever to the success of the Democratic 
party I was aiding to that extent in the great crowning achievement of 
relieving my constituents from unnecessary taxation. ‘That relief is not 
to come this session, because a Republican Senate stands in the way. 
If we achieve, as I trust we will, a great victory at the polls the Sen- 
ate, yielding to public sentiment, may at the December term consent 
to at least a mogified relief. If they do not we shall have made straigh! 
our way for the future. 

I trusé that the people this fall will be aroused as never before. [01 
myself, [have been at my post during all this long session of now near!y 
ten months anda half. I have long known that the Senate did not 
intend to pass any bill, but I felt it to be the duty of Democrats to 
stay here and show the people that the House was ready to act on an) 
bill that the Senate might return to us. Thus we would demonstrat 
to the public the hollowness of the pretense of the Senate that they in- 
tended to pass a bill. And we have doneit. They now have no qv 
rum—can not take a vote on a single provision of their bill. Thus 
is and thus they intended it should be. 

In the mean time the Republicans are at work all over the country. 
Money is to be used everywhere, wherever they can hope to captur 
district. In the district [ have the honor to represent there is already 
candidate in the field. How much quiet work in organizing their for 
has been done and how much is to be done no one can tell; but I trus! 
sir, that on 





THE GTH OF NOVEMBER 
the people there as elsewhere will crowd to the polls, rain or shine, t» 
vote for Cleveland and tariff reform. Let no voter anywhere be over- 
confident. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
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Ate. SM 1 : I 
Mr. 8 \ i ( ( i i ly 
House some ¢ sago a ent, | n now as the « ndred 
and nine am é } that time I strenuous - 
obiected to « of the | tb é l ] and ast yA l 
to go back for turther ‘ now 8s 1S ¢ lent, i ¢ l 
‘ y to protest against a grievous, though unintentional, wi 
that proviso will certainly \ ork on the present developmen : : : . 
tlement of the arid lands. ‘3 
I was confidently assured by members interested in obtainin l meeun l , 
propriation for a hydrographic survey of our desert land th: : Aa 1ere 
ferees on the ] ( i never agree to t 
adoption of w V nat 1 an embargo on the pr : ‘ 
const nts Findin eport of the conferees it t ) ) ‘ 
sada ’ mn by hoth H é 1 ¢ l 
compiained } A ) i m y OL 1ouses y l 
be untrue to those who sent me here, untrue to my conviction © dese! iS. 41 
untrue to myself did fail ] und 1 ‘ ») raise my é rail cM 1 this fia the ¢ ‘ 
threatened wrong. 1 ube 4 A ’ a 
* Let us examine t cou iences ¢ p sea ik ion ] : : 
o whether, even in the fac ra < ileren I it b } : i ily 
2 wisdom and fraught with danger. 
= I t l i t } 
we 
ae a I mel ‘ bi < ed i i > Ww } 
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=e re vat € l emp ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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ay } ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ T t 
vd in his da ) n to 1 tO { i i I 
a ‘ 
3 h i } 1 ra ian I ‘ ‘ 
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p of : ach rese h i é Lr Ié V1 
sha t ‘ ifte e | i > l ) 
tion fur I dt na | 
il ver danger in that nam iu ti ll 
mancouldfeelit. It has not only atendency to retard the devs t } pl t the ] t ng [ sug 
of these arid wastes, it actually prevents their development. 17 { chairman of t ttee on P ] y 
not to-day wi the vast Te1 of Arizona 1 l ( 1 i ‘ 
suitable for settlement under the homestead law, especially when i t try 1 t 
exclude from our calculation all those choicest lands which ft Go l la } ta lland. 14 é 
ernment in its mistaken munificence hi i n i 
q idle, vagabond, murderous Indians, t v r ‘ { 
Co s ‘ 
4 peaceful, and industrious poor of our 
a I will resist here the strong temptatien I feel to enter intoa { t I not ] y but in 1 ! ‘ 
sion of our Indian policy, reserving my observations on that questio: You j Wo yn of lan t la 





until a more appropriate occasion. un nediately proceed to con i It me } 








5 7 ; A i pi ! neh 
4 If the provision already adopted should become law it wil of t ry 10 went to his mot com s that | e brot! 
§ yond the power of anybody to settl« the dex is in the West ! ‘ a] é It 

with any assurance of certain title. he settle: ced toa 1 | 





I i ittack 
the risk of locating beyond and outside of the limits which may ! {o our pros} ty 1 to « 
future chance to prove itself susceptible of irrigati ‘ I 
constricted by the aid of Government l to] I , SEVEN, O1 i 

I fear the settler will be slow toassumetherisk. Private ent 
will be cramped. Settlement and reclamation of the } ey will ( 
layed by hypothetical contingencies which Congress is now about to é allowing libs e3 those 








throw in the way. Iimplore you to pause. Is the desert not alread sof the d ispend vear 
a forbidding enough? Do you propose to lay even yet another burd e urge on the ge n | y 
a my struggling people by suspending, from a hair, above Ll sit ( it tl 
4 sword of Damocles, weighty with impending da: 7 é 
on alloying danger with your blessing? Why « t the a | those 
tion be made free from the difficulties and dangers which you tinad 
i termined to place upon it? ‘We asked for bread; and wl you vill 
not exactly given us a stone, you have insisted on cooking tl! ( ; I I 
in a way to ruin digestion. ill you k gly t 


As I before observed, the land in Arizona is desert in character. t ; UBO 
is not adapted to homestead entry, and if it is ever reclaimed, it MITH, of Arizona. C 





be reclaimed, in my opinion, only under a onable desert-land la: J\UBO!I Phe ‘ 0 
such as we now have. Then why is this ‘‘homestead’’ limitation land. I know y re fam 
‘ placed on the President’s power? If power were given the President | lik 1 to give a definition of what ccnst 
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Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. That question has been often decided by 
the Department and various definitions given, some of which are simply 
ridiculous 

Mr. DUBO! I ask you as an expert. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Asanexpert? The knowledge is not so 
technical as to produce an expert. It is plain, simple knowledge of a 
plain, physical fact. Every land is desert that will not produce some 
thing. Yet as plain as this simple proposition seems, it has been cd: 
cided that land producing a mesquite bush or two to the acre is not 
desert land. 
where a cactus grows, Land is desert land when it will not, without 
irrigation, produce sustenance for man or beast. 

Land may produce some grass and still be desert. 
of our desert country will support one steer to 50 acres on the grass 
which springs up quickly afterthe summer-rain, dies, and forms a sort 
of hay on which stock can, if industrious, manage to subsist. All such 
land is essentially desert, and should be subject to desert entry, and 
such entry should remain at 640 acres, as now provided by law. 

Now, is Congress willing to do what we ask? If it is, we have noth- 
ing moretosay. We ask that it adopt this amendment by enlarging 
the power of the President under the proviso, sothat desert as well as 
homestead entry may fall within the proclamation. 

Mr STONE, of Missouri. Why is not the amendment adopted by 


the House on motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKIN- | 


RIDGE] satisfactory tothe gentleman from Arizona[Mr. SMITH]? Be- 
cause I much prefer that the reservation should extend only to land on 
which reservoirs, roadways, and canals are to be built. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Would not the amendment as it passed 
the House prevent the entry of any land in your Territory that could 
be reclaimed by irrigation ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. That is the burden of my contention. If 
it does not absolutely prevent entry it at least forces the entryman 
to take up land subject to a contingency whicu may defeat his title. I 
think without my amendment this law will prevent any settlement 
in Arizona. This fact accounts for the very deep interest I manifest in 
the measure. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. What difference does it make whether the 
amendment proposed by the conference committee be adopted or not? 
It is putting you in worse position to adopt it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. 
ence amendment as I am to the amendment of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of 
Kentucky. I am trying with all my might to have the next confer- 
ence correct the mistake made by the adoption of the House amend- 
ment, which mistake was partially but not fully neutralized or removed 
by the conference amendment. The House amendment was wrong in 
the extent of the reservation of land. The conferees took a step on 
the line of correction, but did not go far enough. 
will do away with the difficulty if I can be so fortunate as to secure 
its adoption. 

Mr. HERBERT. Both amendments of which you complain dooms 
Arizona to a desert until further legislation is had. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. That is precisely the result which I 
fear. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] ought to be 
stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 
entry under existing law. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Undoubtedly; because otherwise they can 
not be entered atall. The original Senate amendment, making an ap- 
propriation for a survey of the arid lands (on which I had the honor to 
address the House the other day), was free from all objection. The 
Breckinridge amendment made absolute reservation of all desert land. 
This amendment was offered by Mr. BRECKINRIDGE at the suggestion 
of the honorable gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Symes]. I regret that 
it was offered. The conference amendment modifies the House amend- 
met by permitting a settlement of these reserved lands under home- 
stead law. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 
throws it open. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Yes, sir. But as I have shown, nobody 
will thus settle on it. Ifyou are unwilling to go further, you should 
at least empower the President by proclamation to throw them open to 
settlement under existing law, so that on the proclamation the desert 
land can be taken up. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. That is what ought to be done. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. I thank the gentleman, and if all mem- 
bers of this House will but exercise the clear, just judgment which 
always characterizes the honorable gentleman from Missouri, the ap- 
prehension which now disturbs me will be dissipated by the adoption 
of the measure which I have attempted with earnestness, at least, to 
advocate. 

I see my time has expired. 
tention. 

[Here the hammer fei]. ] 


By all means. 


When the President by proclamation 


I thank the House for its patient at- 
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It would be just as sensible to hold that no desert exists | 


A great portion | 


I am objecting not so much to the confer- | 
My amendment | 


The latter clause of the amendment of | 


So as to leave the lands still subject to | 


seventeen persons. 
lor the expenses of the civil establishment of the Bureau of Co: 
' 


| 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HILARY A. 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





HON. HERBER 


Monday, September 24, 1888. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer 
ence on the bill (H. R. 10540) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for other pur- 
poses— 
| Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret very much that I was absent from the House 

on Monday while the gentle san from Illinois [Mr. CANNON ] was speak 
ing about what he called the extravagant expenditures of this Demo 
cratic administration. A constituent of mine in the service of the Goy 
ernment had died here that morning, and I was looking after his fun 
arrangements. 

Had I been present, I should have questioned a number of the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from Illinois, who evidently had not e: 
amined with his usual care some, at least, of the topics on which he 
spoke. For instance, he said, as I read it in the REcorD, and empha- 
sized the statement, that the number of oflices abolished since this 
Democratic administration came into power was 0. On that subject | 
shall undertake to speak now only for the Navy Department. With 
the expenditures there and the appropriations [I am familiar. 

The powers of the Navy Department are distributed among eight 
bureaus. 

The expenditures under the Bureau of Yards and Docks for what 
called the civil establishment, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1+~ 
amounted to $56,374.90. The moneys appropriated for that year w: 
carried in a bill passed in the Forty-seventh Congress, before Presid 
| Cleveland came in, and the reforms subsequently inaugurated under 
this Democratic administration did not apply to that fiscal year. ‘| 
civil establishment is made up of clerks, writers, and messeng 
| officials drawing higher pay than common laborers. The expenses 
thiscivil establishment under that bureau have been reduced to $46,45 

Mr. PAYSON. A reduction of $10,000. 

Mr. HERBERT. About $10,000. 

Mr. PAYSON. What offices have been abolished ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I can not stop to enumerate each one now, seven 
teen of theminall. I have here a table showing the number and cha: 
acter of these offices in 1886, and they were all there before Preside: 
Cleveland came in and the number in 1888. The exact differen 
seventeen of these offices abolished and $9,944.17 saved. © That of its: 
is an answer to the triumphant statement of the gentleman from | 
nois that the number of offices abolished under this Democratic Adi 
istration was 0. 

In the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting the amount expend 
| for the civil establishment in 1885-86, which was the same as for pr 
vious years, was $25,551, paid to twenty-five persons; the amount ap 
| propriated in the last bill for the same purpose was $11,525, for 1 
payment of nine persons, making asaving in round numbersof $15, ( 
| I have here also a table showing these changes. 
| 
| 


In the Bureau of Steam-Engineering there was paid for the fiscal yea 
1885-’86 the sum of $30,857.95 on account of the civil establishment 
twenty-eight persons. For the same purpose the law for the pres 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, appropriates $17,000 to be paid | 


struction and Kepair there was paid in the year 1885~-’86, and durin 
previous years, the sum of $58,772.37. Great reductions have be 
made in this bureau in the various navy yards where this expens!' 
civil establishment was kept up, so that the sum appropriated lor Uv 
present civil establishment of this bureau, during the current yea 
amounts only to $19,972.50. This sum, however, does not include t! 
work of writers, clerks, and draughtsmen, and similar employcs ne 
sarily engaged in and about the construction of new vessels begun du 
ing this Administration. 

Now, it is a fact that in the Bureau of Ordnance, which is engaged 19 
the manufacture of great guns for the many new ships that have be 
authorized, and in the Bureau of Construction and Repair, which 
engaged not only in building new ships at Norfolk and New York 
also in supervising those let out to contract in Philadelphia, Chest 
Baltimore, New York, and San Francisco, and in the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, which is engaged in supervising the construction 0! €! 
gines being built for these new ships, there are necessarily many newe™ 
ployés. Thisis new work which this Administration has entered upo” 
' There is also a considerable addition to the force employed in t** 

Purean of Provisions and Clothing under the new order consolidat!n+ 
'~crehases and accounts. But what I complain of is that while the 
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Z gentleman seems to have found and carefully enumerated every nev | years. I propose to illustrate the ditferenc tween the Democrats i 
i official whose employment had been rendered necessary by the vy | Republicans on this question of expenditures byt ence to the co 
undertaken by this Admi: ration, be utterly led to di a Democratic Houseand a Rep ans t no ! 
t that the Secreta yf t Navy and the House Committ crat to co vithany ind inal to] 
At s have cut o i sparing hand every u ( L cat I et t i 
employed in tl rd il t work of the Navy whent ! ‘ ~ ‘ . 
i yn ! by any fair test this Admi } t \ 
het y to t people and abo t Ss t 1 $2.47 
In on t has i, and failed signally, to t | persistence of the D 
it propose that failur at the door of the Re n the House who stood 
In the ninth Congress the Committee on Na Af 3 t 887 the House struck 
into this House a bill to consolidate the bureaus of the Navy Depa $25,687. 2 In the bill for 158s t 
ment. \ principal feature of this bill was to place under 1} from thea tions proposed by t Ss t > 7 
the work now done by the bureaus of Construction and Lepair, of A MEMBER What was that fo 
Steam-Engineering, an Equipment and Recruiting I} t Re- | Mr. HERBERT. Increase of t Nay l é 
publican Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Chandler, had more than nee | on a large sum for t 3 purpose; the S ‘ 
recommended that this be done. The Admiral of the Navy, in his re- | more. Just here let me call theattention of t Ho toafactw 
port to the Secretary for the year 1836, had also recommended it; in| will be within the memory of many who within the s d of my 
fact, this same distinguished officer, in his Naval History of the War voi When I first asked, in the Forty-ninth ¢ f to set a day 
attributed much of the friction in the work of the Navy Department | for the consideration of a bill for the increase of t N t posi 
during the civil war to the present faulty organization of the bureaus, | tion was defeated. There were some Democrats who were “ 
and now, he said in his report to Secretary Whitney, and said truly to vote for it; and the leader of the Republican part t 
that it was practically almost the unanimous opinion of the Navy and | joined withthem, so the motion to set a day failed I} le more than 
of persons acquainted with naval affairs that this consolidation should | one ineffectual effort to fix a day to con r that bill Our Republi 
be made, and he added that great credit would be due to whoever might | an friends did not openly dare to oppose an in e of the Navy; they 
accomplish it. When the bill came into this House it was supported | knew the country demanded it; they bh d the Den would 
by this side of the House. ‘There was, as I now remember, only one | fail to meet this demand, so thes had no disposition to help us fix a 
Democrat who opposed it; two of the most distinguished Republican | day, although when the proposition was placed s re vefore them 
members of the Naval Committee, Messrs. THomaAs, of Illinois, and | they dared not refuse to vote for the bill. We succeeded, howevet ! 
Buck, of Connecticut, joined in the favorable report of the committe spite of all opposition daring the first session of the Forty-ninth ¢ 
It was estimated in the report that the civil establishments of tl gress in providing for an increase of the Navy fhe Republican Senate 
various bureaus in the several navy-yards in the United States might | had quietly waited upon us, the Democratic House, to take that 
be reduced by 30 per cent. if the bill were passed. This would ha session, the initiative. They seemed, like their Republican brethren 
been a great reduction: but the Republicans on this floor resorted to | in the House, to expect that Democrats would to ett it 
parliamentary tactics and succeeded in defeating the bil Day aiter | public demand. So they made no move in that direction themse.ves 
day did we attempt to pass it. It became a party measure, and the | though, in the face of public sentiment, they could not fail to pass the 
Republicans are entitled to the credit of defeating the bill. They de bill which was sent tothem. When the next se 1 came id been 
prived the Democracy of the glory which Admiral Porter said w {| made clear that the Democrats of this day, true to the trad ns of 
crown so great an achievement, and now a gentleman who, accord their party, were the friends of the Navy, that we would not fail in the 
to my recollection, aided in that d it, comes forward to chide th duty the country expected of us, and now Republice ta 3 seem to 
4 Democracy with a failure to abolish useless offices. have changed Betore the House, inthissecond session, had con ered 
The audaci : | exhibited by our Republican friend 1 | the appropriation bill the Senate sent over bills providing for the ex 
c the « y make against this Democratic Ad: penditure of more than $40,000,000 for new ships and seacoast defenses 
3 stra nt \s IT entered the Hall a few 10- Che House did not consider these bills. but sent over on the ippropt 
t mm Illinois |Mr. PAYSON] was rema iz | tion bill a large but reasonable appropriation for a further increass 
thatt truth in what his colleague| Mr. SPRI) the Navy. Che Senate added the sum of $21, 008,382.75 Of th he 
‘ has made by the Senate te the appropriation | House struck off $20,967,182.75. 
; bill vy this House omplete the four years’ contrast Che House struck 
Mr. PAYSON. I did not say that. ( back from the Senate, making appropriations for th 
Mr. HERBERT. Iso understood you N ar 1889, the net sum of $244,703.08 
Mr. PAYSON. What I said was that there was a shadow, and only a y contrasted the action of the House and of the Senate 
shadow, of foundation f what my colleague had stated in regard to appropriating money for one single Department for the last 
gentiemen on my side of the House having voted for these increases of | four years, and in each case we have seen that the Nenate added Jargely 
offices and pay. to the House bill and that the House struck off vast sums from these 


Mr. HERBERT. I desire to state that during my long experience dditions made by the Senate Chis failed in no single instance, and 
in this House—and I put the proposition squarely—I have never seen | in four years the amount thus stricken off by the House from the Sen 


bie aera 


an extravagant proposition defeated by Republican votes, I care not | ate bills for naval appropriations foots up to $24.026,073.09. How can 














whether it was for an increase of salary, the creation of a new office, | the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAYSON | stand on this flo 1 say 
or the initiation or furtherance of some gigantic expendi Never | without blushing, to his colleague [Mr. SPRINGER] that ther 3 only 
z have I witnessed such a spectacle. What I mean to say is that I have | a ‘shadow of foundation”’ in the charge that Republicans vote, as a 
5 never seen such a proposition defeated when there were not more Dem- | rule, to increase the expenditures proposed by Democrats. The in- 
‘2 ocratie votes against it than Republican. I have never seen the Rs stances I have given are not exceptions, they illustrate the rule, tl 
publican party, as such, in this House, on any proposition, go before | almost, if not quite, invariable rule. I saw a table, prepared recently 
the Democratic party in the practice of economy. There have en | in which increases proposed by the Senate to the House appropria i 
individual instances of zeal by individual members for the defeat of | bills for the past four years amounted then to $73,507,916.91 Id t 
: particular propositions; the gentleman from Illinois himself, Mr. PAy whether a case can be found in w 1 a Republican Senate | ; 
x SON, a few days ago signalized himself by a great speech against the | down a general appropriation bil! to ywer figure than was proposed 
proposed appropriation for carrving on the new Library building. He | by a Democratic House, and I do not remember an instance in 
aided powerfully in its defeat; but, Mr. Speaker, on that very vote he | experience, as I said before, in it Republican pa : 
4 was followed mostly by Democrats, not by Republicans. They are not | can claim the credit on this flo wr defeating a single « 
to be led in that direction. I venture to say, without counting up th proposition. If these things b I challenge denia t 
4 yeas and nays, that any gentleman who will take the trouble to do so | I am justitied in remarking upor inparalleled auda | 
4 will find that a majority of the gentleman’s own party did not f »v | publican who, with the long experi t flee { Mr 
4 his lead upon that oceasion. He was playing the réle of economist d | CANNON, will take upon h elf t yl ( ry ext 
that, I was about to say, is what the Republicans do not often profess agance upon the Democrac 
but Tam mistaken; they do somet mes put forward such claims in For myself. sir, I do not feel that it ent Demo 
their platform but on this floor they have been playing, ever since its to say that Repub tt it ti y f We 
have been here, the réle of liberal statesmen—statesmen who are lib ire. and we ought to be respons , and can not gang 
eral with the people’s money. r responsibility by the mea I tice We were 
F Now, sir, to illustrate this and show what ‘‘ ashadow of foundation not educated in the sam¢ hool of po have been taught 
there isin the charge made by my Democratic friend from Illino o believe, and many of them I am I » believe, that h y ta 
Mr. SPRINGER, that the Republicans always vote to increase appro- | tion conduces to the happiness and pr erity of t eo 
priations made by Democrats, the charge which his colleague, Mr. PA\ Che difference, M i n the » part I I 
i SON, so indignantly resented, let me just turn your attention for a mo re broadly marked than it is to ‘ t y of t : ‘ 
a ment to the appropriations for the Navy made during the last four | t other the servant of mono é D fast to 
3 
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economy in the public expenditures, in order that (in the words of 
Jefferson) ‘‘ labor may be lightly burdened.’’ The Republicans believe 
that extravagant expenditures add to the grandeur of the Government, 
and that heavy taxation enriches the people. There may be individual 
Democrats who model their views aiter the practices which have so 
long obtained in the Republican party. The glamour of what Repub- 
licans call their brilliant administration has here and there misled a 
Democrat into the belief that lavish expenditures will commend a 
party to public favor; but if there be Democrats now and then who fail 
to see the virtue of economy it is because the party has so long been 
without a leader. We have that leader now. 

The Democracy placed him at our head—Grover Cleveland—and, if 
in this campaign he should be re-elected and can have a Democratic 
House and Senate to sustain him, he will give the country once more 
square, old-fashioned, even-handed Democratic government. 

Four years ago the Republicans delighted to call him an accident, 
and ridiculed him asa man of no ability. We will never hear that 
charge again. He had not been in office twelve months before he im- 
pressed himself on the minds and the hearts of the people as no Presi- 
dent, in time of peace, has ever done since the day of Andrew Jack- 
son. In him the people found their friend and their great captain. 

Four years ago the Republican leaders were running about among 
the money-changers and traders predicting business disaster, financial 
ruin, if this untried candidate of an untried Democracy was placed at 
the head of the Government. He has been President three years and 
a half, and everything isas prosperous as was possible under the unjust 
and partial laws he found in existence, and which he has been power- 
less, so far, tochange. Nothingis now wanting to universal prosperity 
but to follow the course he has pointed out. His management of 
finances has been safeand sound. On the 30th of June, 1885, just after 
he came in, the aggregate circulation of all kinds of money in the country 
amounted to $1,567,569,489.27; on the 27th of September, 1888, it 
amounted to $1,719,423,615.99, an increase in a little over three 
years in circulation, the life blood of commerce and industry of $151,- 
854,126.72. 

‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] charges that the Presi- 
dent is not a friend of silver. That from a Kepublican, a member of 
the party which demonetized silver and whose chosen President vetoed 
the bill passed by a Democratic Congress to remonetize it, is strange, 
but it is stranger still that this charge should be made in the face of 
the great facts of Cleveland’s administration. The law under which 
silver is coined by the President gives a discretion, within certain limits. 
Under Hayos’sadministration, counting from March 1 to March 1, four 
years, there was coined $82,060,005; under Garfield and Arthur’s, $112,- 
187,189; under Cleveland’s administration to September 30, 1888, there 
has been coined $112,503,696. Continuing at the same rate until the 
close of his administration Cleveland will have coined $125,585,521; 
in round numbers, forty-three millions more than Hayes and $13,000,- 
000 more than Garfield and Arthur. Under Arthur’s administration 
the complaint was that silver did not circulate; that it glutted the 
‘Treasury; that the people would not take it. It was this fact more 
than any other, and not that he was an enemy of bimetalism, for he is 
not, that caused Cleveland to write his celebrated letter advocating the 
temporary cessation of silver coinage. Since be became President sil- 
ver has circulated, both silver dollars and silver certificates, more than 
ever before. On the 30th of June, 1885, there were in circulation, of 
silver dollars, $31,289,044.48; on the 30th of September, 1888, this cir- 
culation had increased to $48,620,964. But the great increase has been 
in silver certificates. On the 20th of September, 1885, the silver cer 
tificates in circulation, not counting the three millions in national 
banks, amounted to $98,391,676; on September 20, 1888, this circula- 
tion, not counting the seven millions in national banks, amounted to 
$193,664,803. Thus, the President has not only coined many millions 
of silver dollars more than did his predecessors in the same length of 
time, but while under them a loud complaint went up that the people 
would not take the money and that it was accumulating on the hands 
of the Government, he has actually put into circulation since June 30, 
1885, $201,380.52 more of silver and silver certificates than has been 
coined during all the time from March 1, 1885, down to the 20th day 
of September, 1888. 

in every message he has penned and in every act of his administra- 
tion he has proven himself the friend of the people. He has allowed 
neither eattle syndicates nor railroad corporations to rob the citizen 
when he could protect him. Under Arthur’s administration millions 
of acres of grazing lands in the West had been fenced in without au- 
thority of law by rich syndicates of cattle-dealers, many of them foreign- 
ers. Cleveland ordered and compelled these fences to be broken down. 
The public domain under this Administration is for the benefit of the 

yublic, 

: GUILFORD MILLER. 
As far back as 1872, 21,000,000 acres of land under orders from a Re- 
publican administration had been withdrawn from settlement and en- 


. try for the benefit of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company. This 


company was entitled, under an act of Congress, to select lands outside 


of the limits of its grant as indemnity for its failure to obtain certain . 


other lands within those limits. The withdrawal had been made in 


1872, Under Republican administrations settlers had waited for thir- 
teen years the convenience of this railroad company. Guilford Miller 
had settled on a piece of this land in 1878; he had endeavored to enter 
it asa homestead in 1884. ‘The case was brought to the attention of 
the President. He was unable under the law to validate Miller’s 
homestead, but he did what was better; he restored to settlement the 
whole 21,000,000 acres; thus allowing Guilford Miller to re-enter his 
homestead and giving opportunity, if that much of the lands were 





for homesteads, for more than one hundred and thirty thousand other 
citizens to acquire homes. 
TLOMES FOR THE PEOPLE, 
In this age, when the rich are becoming richer everywhere, synd 


cates of speculators have, without let or hinderance, been allowed to 
buy up vast tracts of land. Four years ago a Democratic House ot 
Representatives passed a law providing that the public lands in Ala- 
bama should be withdrawn from sale and thereafter be subject only to 
homestead entry. That bill died in a Republican Senate. During the 
present session a similar bill, applying to the whole country, has passed 
the House of Representatives and gone to the Senate. It provides, in 
effect, that all the lands in the United States fitted for homesteads shal] 
be subject to entry in no other way. ‘The Republican Senate has at 
last been pricked up by public sentiment to the point of passing a bil! 
containing a similar provision. The House and Senate bills, which are 
dissimilar in som_ respects, are now pending between the Houses, ani 
it is to be hoped the measure will become law during the present Con- 
gress. A resolution has passed both Houses withdrawing all such lands 
from entry until the close of the present Congress. 

This Congress has failed to forfeit over thirty-five millions of lands 
unearned by railroad companies because the Republican Senate re- 
fuses to pass the House bill forfeiting that number of acres. The 
House bill includes the unearned lands of the Mobile and Girard Rail- 
road Company. 

These lands and many others he bili ought to be forfeited, so that 
settlers already on them, and ot:«:s wanting to go on them, can ac- 
quire titles to their homes. The Senateis willing to forfeit only about 
7,000,000 of acres. The two Houses disagree about the rights of the 
railroad companies, the Senate contending that only aboutseven mill- 
ions are subject to forfeiture, the House insisting on thirty-five mill- 
ions. But both Houses agree that the lands when forfeited shall only 
be subject to homestead entry and that settlers shall have preference, 
that is, that they may have homesteads when they have not hereto- 
fore entered under that law. If settlers have heretofore had hone- 
steads they may still be allowed to enter their homes at $1.25 per acre. 

I think it very certain that as this provision is substantially agree! 
on by both Senate and Honse it will ultimately become law. 

THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 

The foreign policy of the Administration has been equally open 
manly, and patmiotic. Disputes had arisen between American and Cani- 
dian fishermen as to the rights of Americans in Canadian waters unde: 
the treaty of 1818. American fishermen, undoubtedly, now and the 
had given provocation to the Canadians, but the Canadian authoritics 
had, beyond all dispute, been guilty of many outrages upon the rights 
of Americans. President Cleveland sought a remedy by treaty; an 
agreement was at last made-by a commission, upon which the \« 
England fishermen were represented by Mr. Putnam, one of the ablest 
statesmenof Maine. The treaty is believed to have been a fair and just 
settlement, a compromise of conflicting rights. As such it was su) 
mitted at the present session by the President to theSenate. The | 
publican Senators determined before the treaty was made that it shou! 
not be ratified. The Presidential election was approaching. Great !)1\! 
ain was a party to the treaty. There was a strong anti-Lritish feelin. 
among many of the voters of the United States. Any compromise 0! 
conflicting rights between the United States and the British possession 
as any treaty of course must be, necessarily afforded opportunity 10: 
arousing political prejudice, so the Senate determined, contrary to 
custom, to make a party question of this treaty, to debate it with open 
doors, and so appeal to all the anti-British sentiment in the Democrat 
party. How dare Grover Cleveland make a treaty with the British 
the eve of an election! As a matter of course, the treaty was defeate:! 
by a partisan majority; as a matter of course, anti-British sentin 
was aroused, and the opponents of the Administration were jubilant. 

Back of all this dispute between the Canadians and the New [ng- 
landers was the desire, on the part of the Canadians, to force their iis!) 
fresh and salt, into the United States markets free of duty; and in the 
background, also, was a desire on the part of the New England fis! 
men to compel all Canadian fish to pay duty, including fresh fish, w)! 
now come in free. It was suggested to the President from interest 
sources that he retaliate; that he settle this great dispute, a disput 
that had at last grown into international proportions, by simply p'o- 
claiming that the Canadians should bring in no more fresh fish; auc 4 
law had been made ready for the occasion. But the President co 
be driven to no such lame and impotent conclusion. If he was to re- 
taliate it must be by a measure worthy the dignity of the great nation 
whose representative he was, by a measure which would bring the C.n- 
adians at once to a sense of their duty. By existing treaty, made >Y 
a Republican administration, Canada bas the right to transport free 0! 
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ceived the purpose of establishing the Industrial Christian Home As- 
sociation of Utah the most benevolent intentions. They are undoubt- 
edly Christian philanthropists, but their zeal as humanitarians is, after 
all, measured by their ability to secure appropriations from the na- 
tional Treasury. There are doubtless more than three hundred thou- 





sand good and noble women in the United States who, in a perfunctory | 


way, are moved to sympathize with the ‘‘dependent women and chil- 
dren of Utah and Idaho;’’ but thus far they have confined themselves 


izing a gi 
Treasury. The incorporation of the Industrial Christian Home Asso- 
ciation of Utah was effected on the 15th day of March, 1886, and within 
one month a delegation was here besieging Congress for $100,000 to en- 
able these philanthropists to carry into execution their grand concep- 
won. 

It was truly a ‘“‘grand conception,’’and doubtless the originators 
deemed their demand for $100,0U0 from Congress extremely modest. 
The sixth article of their articles of incorporation is as follows: 

Art. VI. The objects, pursuits,and business of this corporation,as near as 
may be stated generally, are as follows: To found, build, equip, provide for, 
maintain, and regulate, in all necessary and proper ways,industrial homes, 
boarding houses, schools, hospitals.and places for instruction, aid, betterment, 
and general benevolent and charitable purposes at Salt Lake City and other 
places in Utah Territory and elsewhere, and in which to promote and accom- 
plish the fitting of persons for industrial and all other pursuits; also to teach, 
instruct, discipline, educate, and fit forthe active duties of life all classes of people 


without distinction, but more especially women and children,in all pursuits 
embracing work be comprehended by such a “‘ board of control?’’ The 


and industries whereby the interests of individuals and of society may be bet- 
tered, and whereby people may be fitted to earn, each for himself or hersel!,an 
honest livelihood; to establish private schools and school systems and courses 
of study; to provide rewards for meritin any and all work done under the super- 
vision, aid, or instruction of this association ; to provide work and remuneration 
therefore for all persons who are needy or in want, and especially for women, 
girls, and children so situated; to provide and secure situations for such as ac- 
quire efficiency in any industrial or other pursuit under the guidance of this 
corporation; to relieve distress and ameliorate suffering among all classes; to 
aid in every proper and charitable way those who are in proverty and want; to 
provide for and seek to establish among the masses a better knowledge of sani- 
tary laws and care of health; and generally to forward and aid in every lawful 
way all benevolent, charitable, and educational purposes and objects whatso- 
ever; also to solicitand receive contributions, to give exhibitions and entertain- 
ments, and to adopt and exercise all other proper means to raise fundsand the 
means to carry on the corporate business and further and accomplish the ob- 
jects of the association; to provide by by-laws for increase and maintenance of 
memberships of and in this corporation; and lastly, to make all lawful rules, 
regulations, and by-laws, and to do all other proper things to aid in systematiz- 
ing, providing for, and carrying on all the business, and in forwarding all the 
objects of the corporation, and to acquire and hold rea] estate and personal prop- 
erty sufficient to carry out the purposes of the corporation. 


The founding of ‘industrial homes, boarding-houses, schools, hos- 
pitals,’’ and providing ‘‘for instruction, aid, betterment, and general 
benevolent and charitable purposes,’’ not only at Salt Lake City and 
other places in Utah, but ‘‘elsewhere,’’ showed that ‘‘no pent-up 
Utica’’ was to confine the operations of the promoters. Besides ‘‘ the 
fitting of persons for industrial and all other pursuits,’’ the ‘‘ interests 
of individuals and of society’’ were to be bettered, and ‘‘people’’ gen- 
erally ‘‘ fitted to earn, each for himself, or herself an honest livelihood.’’ 
Of course such a magnificent scheme, for the ‘‘betterment’’ of hu- 
manity, would necessitate the establishment of ‘‘ private schools, and 
school systems, and courses of study,’’ and all this would perchance 
fail unless ‘‘rewards for merit’’ were provided at the expense of the 
national tax-payers ! 

So comprehensive a scheme for general relief ‘‘ for all persons who 
are needy or in want’’ might not succeed without a national employ- 
ment bureau ‘‘ to provide and secure situations’’ for those who ‘‘ un- 
der the guidance of this corporation,’’ acquire ‘‘ efficiency in any in- 
dustrial or other pursuit.’’ Having done all these things, founded, 
built, equipped, provided for, maintained, and regulated industrial 
homes, boarding-houses, schools, hospitals, established private schools, 
school systems and courses of study, and distributed rewards of merit, 
obtained employment for those needy or in want, something was yet to 
be done, and accordingly the Industrial Christian Home Association of 
Utah must provide for and seek to establish “‘ among the masses a better 
knowledge of sanitary laws and care of health.’’ 

It, is not my purpose to ridicule the Industrial Christian Home As- 
sociation of Utah, but simply to call attention to the visionary charac- 
ter of its projectors. No doubt the ‘‘ several national organizations,’’ 
which we are told are identified with and interested in the establish- 
ment of the institution, have the very best intentions. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the National Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, are without doubt worthy organizations with great and merti- 
torious workin hand. And, as I have remarked, there is something in 
the undertaking to relieve the suffering in Utah caused by the rigor- 
ous enforcement of the laws against polygamy which appeals to Mor- 
mons as well as to non-Mormons. If this benevolent work was not to 
be made, as it has been, the cover for open as well as insidious at- 
tempts to undermine our religion, I am sure that it would be welcomed 
by the whole body of the Mormon people. But it has been madeclear 
by the advocates of this appropriation that those who are the directing 
spirits of this so-called charity are not only intent upon making it a 
vehicle for proselyting, but that they are unwilling to have any con- 
trol exercised over the disposition of the means provided from the na- 
tional Treasury. The first appropriation was made August 4, 1886, less 
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than five months after the incorporation of the Industrial Christian 
Home Association of Utah. It was made as follows: 


To aid in the establishment of an industrial home in the Territory of Utah, 
to provide employment and means of self-support for the dependent women 
who renouncejpolygamy, and the children of such women of tender age, in said 
rerritory, with a view to aid in the suppression of polygamy therein, $40,000 
said sum to be expended upon requisition of and under the management of a 
board of control to consist of the governor and justices of the supreme court 
and the district attorney of said Territory; and said board shall duly and prop- 


; , , ‘ | erly expend said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purposes 
to words of encouragement to those of their number engaged in organ- | 


at charity which was to exist and subsist upon the public | 


herein indicated, and shall, from time to time, report to the President their acts 
and doings and expenditures hereunder, for transmission to Congress. 

‘But the safeguards thus provided did not please these philanthro- 
pists. They surely could not truthfully allege that the ‘* board of con- 
trol’’ was not in sympathy with the alleged objects for which Con- 
gress gave the money. The governor of the Territory, the justices of 
the supreme court, and the district attorney were as zealous in the work 


| of destroying polygamy as the most rabid anti-Mormon could desire. 


But because the terms of the law required the $40,000 ‘‘ to be expended 
upon the requisition of, and under the management of a board of con- 
trol,’’ and did not hand it over outright to those who had gotton up 
the ‘‘institution,’’ there was immediate and continued dissatisfaction. 
‘Lhe ‘‘ philanthrophists ’’ who had had themselves made into a corpo- 
ration and constituted themselves the directors and managers of a char- 
ity on such grand proportions and with such multifarious objects did 
not want to be hampered by men who felt bound to regard the letter 
as well as the spirit of the law. How could the vast scope of their all- 


founding of industrial homes, boarding houses, schools, hospitals, and 
all other sorts of institutions, including ‘* private schools, school sys- 
tems, and courses of study,’’ and a national employment bureau, with 
an attachment for giving ‘‘ the masses a better knowledge of sanitary 
laws and eare of health,’’ could never be reaiized if the Industrial 
Christian Home Association of Utah had not ‘‘ free course to run and 
be glorified.’’ ms 

The evidence of the ‘‘ bickerings,’’ of the ‘‘ heart-burnings,’”’ of the 
‘‘ unpleasantness’’ that followed bas been spread on the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The trouble began just’ as soon as the 
$40,000 were available. We have the ‘record of the joint meetings 
of the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah and the board 
of control’’ brought before us to show what ?—that those responsible for 
a wise and legal expenditure of the money Congress provided were 
hampering this great charitable undertaking! I will quote the first 
two propositions that the executive committee of the Industrial Chris- 
tian Home Association of Utah presented to the board of control No- 
vember 30, 1886: 

Resolved, 1. That a committee from the Industrial Christian Home Association 
be appointed to take steps toward a formal opening of the home January 19, 
887 
2. “Phat the board of control be asked to sanction the opening of two depart- 
ments, a cooking school and sewing department; the latter to include app!i- 
ances for everything pertaining to family or household needs. 

The committee was appointed and the meeting with the board of 
control took place, as the record shows: 


Executive committee met board of control at Continental Hotel. Present of 
board of control: Governor West, United States Attorney Dickson, Judges Zane, 
Boreman, and Henderson. 

Resolutions presented by executive committee to board of control. 

No. 1.—Laid on the table. 

No. 2.—Laid on the table. 

Wherefore this summary disposition of the propositionsof the Indus- 
trial Christian Home Association of Utah by the board of control? The 
sententious ‘‘record’’ is silent. Does any one who knows Governor 
West, United States Attorney Dickson, and Judges Zane, Boreman, and 
Henderson doubt that their reasons for this summary disposal of the 
‘*resolutions’’ were not wise and proper? They did not deem it neces- 
sary to formally open the home with two departments, a cooking school 
and a sewing department, until there was somebody within the terms 
of the law ‘‘to provide employment and means of self-support’’ for. 
They thought there ought to be ‘‘some dependent women who renounce 
polygamy, and the children of such women of tender age, in said Ter- 
ritory’’ available for the ‘‘ cooking school and the sewing departmeat”’ 
before they were opened. 

And again, in June, 1887, when the Industrial Christian Home As- 
sociation of Utah had been for several months with an establishment 
running and wanted to buy ground and begin the erection of a build- 
ing, Governor West ventured to suggest that before such an outlay cou!d 
be sanctioned the necessity therefor ought to be shown by inmates ready 
forit. (The reply was characteristic: ‘‘ The outlay was necessary to in- 
sure the inmates.’’ There was a temporary home, but the house was 
‘* very old and inconvenient ’’ and not in a locality with surroundings 
calculated to attract ‘‘ the needy or those inwant!’’ It was, forsoot 
because of this that only ‘‘nine polygamous women’? during thie first 
year were in the home. And thisnumber was secured by asystemat\: 
and persistent canvass of almost every settlement in the Territory. 1 he 
Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah was nothing more nor 
less than a missionary establishment with its agents spread over the 
Territory attempting to proselyte in the interest of different Protestant 
religious denominations. wr 

Therecan be no objection to the National Women’s Home Missionary 
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poor ye aiways Dave with ye, said our Saviour. Chat ity no ALormon testifv as to who was the father of their children 
believes a thing to be spurned. They know that “‘to give is better | Iwill quote the paragraph preceding the one in which this heino 
lal ( ve ul 1l~@y KHOW, als na ore ; 5S O1ten al . : : 4 raf 4} 1 
than to 1 e,’? but they kn », 1 to receive 1S Olen 4 | Grime is laid at the door of the Mormon Church: 
necessity. | 
s . ; — ——- : - 4} %Ifound— 
It has been represented here that ‘‘a building’’ for the Industrial | . tl ee 
Thrict ' . . ae a avs the memorialist— 
Christian Home was in process of erection, and it is objected to the | 88 S8e memorial: 
. a . Zz > anil by 12 Hthonta fiscor. si -OlY three , nn hies indar 
proposition to have the money voted by Congress spent under the | monec ll, 10 by 13}, without a floor, six women, three of whom had babies und: 
7 : six months of age, who were incarcerated for “contempt of court” in refusi: eZ 


supervision of the Government architect that great delay would inevi- | to acknowledge the paternity of their children, When I plead with them to 
tably result. This is of a piece with all the representations made in | answer the court and be released, they said, “If we do there are many wives 
respect to this institution. A building isnot in course of erection save | #™4 cbildren to suffer the loss of a father. 
on paper. And so in regard to “inmates ’’ who await the completion | 
of this building. The rented home is in a good locality, near one of | In another cell were two girls, one fourteen, one sixteen, each married to her 
the finest private residences in Salt Lake City. Thereisnolack of room | ©W® father, both with babes; and yet polygamy is a lost art. 
because there is a solitary inmate, about whom the less said the better. There is no qualification in this statement. The unqualified declar- 
There has never been a time when there was not in the rented home | ation is made, as of positive personal knowledge, that these girls were 
ample accommodations for all who within the terms of the law were | ‘‘each married to her own father,”’ and the implication intended was 
entitled to relief. The home is not popular among those who have | that this was due to the teachings of the Mormon Church. What evi- 
been inmates. Its popularity is confined to the salaried “‘inmates.’’ | dence was there to satisfy this lady that a Mormon had been guilty of 

I am reluctant to deal, as the truth compels me, with some of the | incest with his own daughters? Was there one scintilla of evidence 
misrepresentations which have been made to Congress by the repre- | warranting the statement? If there had been, would the wretch have 
sentative of the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah. lcen- | been at liberty and the unfortunate children in prison? Was it not 
tertain for the object for which this lady and her associates ostensibly | mere gossip upon which this well-meaning (?) lady based her charge ? 
labor a profound respect. I am not only loth to believe that they Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Newman did visit the penitentiary in March last, 
would intentionally make deliberate false statements, but I dislike | as she states in her memorials to Congress, but she did not find c 
extremely to point out such misstatements. I am charitable enough | fined in one cell— 
to suppose that the gross falsehoods which are to be found in the me- Six women, three of whom had babies under six monihs of age, who wero ; 
morials presented to Congress over the name of Mrs. Angie F. Newman | incarcerated for “‘ contempt of court” in refusing to acknowledge the paternity 
were not concocted by her, but were accepted ‘‘on faith’ as gospel | f theirchildren, 
truth, or are due to a disordered imagination. She is, as so often hap- | Neither did she find— 
pens, a blind believer of every silly story which comes to her ears} In another cell two girls, onefourteen, one sixteen, each married to her ov 
about the Mormons from those whose trade it is to manufacture them. | ther, both with babes. 


Following this comes the awful calumny I have just referred to: 


Here is an example. Ina memorial to Congress this estimable lady There were confined in the penitentiary at that time seven women, 
declares it to be ‘‘indis} wtable’’ that one-half percent. of the Mormon | two for contempt of court—one Sarah M. Tong, twenty-three years of ; 
population of Utah hae been convicted of polygamous crimes; and | age, with babe, on the charge of fornication; two for adultery; one fo: F 
further, that “the nun.ver of indictments out is larger than the num- | robbery, and one for selling liquor without license. There is not and F 


ber of convictions.’’ | was not a particle of evidence to show that of these women more tha 
Now, what are the facts as shown by the official statisttes? The | two were orhad beena Mormon. Sarah M. Tong was acquitted of t! 








Attorney-General in reply to the House resolution, in relation to con- | charge of fornication and discharged. v 
victions for unlawful cohabitation and polygamy in Utah, gives the ‘‘Two girls, one fourteen, one sixteen,’’ were not confined in the is 
total as 500 from 1875 to June, 1888, and of these 13 were for polyg- | Utah penitentiary last March. ‘‘A girl sixteen years of age’’ was n » 
amy. The Mormon population of Utah exceeds at a low estimate | confined in the penitentiary at that date, or at a subsequent date, « A 
160,000; one-half per cent. of that number would be 800. In the per- | for a period long anterior to March, 1888, if, indeed, there ever was 01 5 
centage of convictions the estimable lady was a long ways off. As to | of that age, or approximating that age, confined there. i 
the number of indictments out she was still farther away. ‘There were | There was no woman, or girl, in the penetentiary at that time who a 
at the beginning of the present term of court, according to the United | was even alleged to have been guilty of incest with ‘‘ her own fathe: 4 
States district attorney, only one hundred and sixty-three indictments | and the story is ‘‘made out of whole cloth.”’ It isa fabrication from LS 
found upon which there had not been service. Every one knows that | beginning to end. Ont of respect to the person who became respons ie 
save where arrests have not been made there has been no delay in se- | ble for it over her signature, and related it as of personal kno Ps 
curing convictions. edge, I will not characterize it as it deserves to be characterized. ° He 

In another memorial she declares that do I mean that it shall be said that these statements and the cont! = 

One lady missionary, in a town of 6,000 inhabitants, last year visited in four | diction rest upon the same basis—I shall withhold my remarks t Fe 
hundred polygamous families | can incorporate therein the evidence upop which my contradict s 

In her very last memorial she says the town has only 500 inhabit- | bottomed. Se eis ; 5 
ants. I am charitable enough to suppose this to be a misprint. It Phe following speak for themscl ve Bs 

Saut LAKE Crry, UTAH, Octo? 


would be difficult to find four hundred families in a town where only 


500 people lived. There is but one city in Utah with a population of 


about 6,000 inhabitants—the city of Ogden. 
had four hundred polygamous families. It is 





It has not and never 


an absurdity to suppose | Rrecoxp of October 3, in the report of Mrs. Angie F. Newman, etc. 


Dear Sir: Yours of this date received, making certain inquiries 
women confined in the penitentiary during the month of March last, a1 
ing certain statements which you claim te have found in the ConaGRreEs- 





that if there were in the city of Ogden four hundred male persons de- | _. With regard to their being seven women confined in the penitentiary at t 
wing tha law he Heine in-nolweemnne wmetett : . 5 . sa: | time, three of whom had babes, I desire to say that it is correct. Two we 
fying the law | y diving In polygamous re lations, the total convictions ing held for contempt ef court in refusing to answer certain questions } 


under the Edmunds law for the entire Terr 


hundred. 


itory would only be five 


But, Mr. Speaker, here is a declaration which this lady makes as of 


her own knowledge, which is the most amazi 


ng ofall. She speaks of 





them by the court touching their polygamous marriage relation; one,5at 
Tong, twenty-three years of age, with babe, on the charge of fornicatio: 
other for robbery, another for selling liquor without a license, and two for a 
tery. The statement as to the size of the room in which these prisoners were 
kept is about correct, being so small as for it to be almost inhuman to keep | 





es shack, CRE ta ite sa 
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‘ 3 
here, no \ 
fat 
| ‘ } , ‘ 
Cc WRI 1 ~ 
TAN Ss A Or . - 
\ | M \ + ; ’ 
el t 
( M ; who . ev W 
I a f ia sha l { } ‘ ; ‘ 
Mrs. A e F.} n { : 
he 1 Mrs. A New aed lian é. hla ta 
itit i ti Li } “= . 
. and the passace ¢ aw ns l 
In the district court for the t 1 1 il district of I een 1. _ ; iia ; 
States of America 1% > h ‘Te Ind I nt ’ t > I . pe 
irenees for ninr Warr , nd « 
TERRITORY OF Uran, County of Salt ] § incen lor iral Marriage I 
ra 3 : null and void and pointing out that 
1. Henry G. McMillan, clerk of the 5 t court { ‘ 1 i irriages nul n vol pointit 
of Utah Territory, do hereby certify in relation to the : Case as ‘ passed by the assembly declaring in 1 
Proceedings t al enforcement of the laws of the 
1888, February 24, rent presented id 1 char t a nities : siaatha ali ; ner 
TT } : » LirOi i Ws i ©l ; i 
Sarah Tong, with the « of f at tted « it t y ' = , . 
1887, with one Peter T ses, the minority report calls attent it 
1888, March 2, plea of ** not guilty ’’ ent ] ( iles at the last n nal etect Salt 
1888, April 27 tment dismissed : l fendant discharges 
In witness wher ave h into set my hand and affixed tl r ef ’ : 
court, at my office in Sait Lake City, this 12th day of October, 188 , I ;= ee ae . a 
SEAL HENRY G. McMILLAN, rmons, charged by indictment with sexual offenses, 
tr came nt open t, Waly i tria nta 
Is it possil hat any unprejudiced person could believe that the lictments, and received sentence of fine an prisor 
} ail 1 42 po } es , . « doing v } one or more leading me Werer 
Mormon Church authorities would s eld a man who ha os oe aaa aint 2 
. . ; . 1 pregi ar Ww i Sip ance al I 1 ww 
bauched his own daughters? the belief prevails that amples; that. } sein “et titell ‘ 
a marriage ol a father to hi be solemnized by the istice y ry way as a raft before the 
1 ; . : ; 1 vy to be s pos 
Mormon Church? Such a cri lo any well-balaz re ; 
. =a ; = i < erory o I LKe I - 5 
mind it isrevolting. The very thought causes a shudder. It is mo to repeat ther On ) 
strous to impute to a people whose lives are in all re ~ects as wel!- sion, namels dispos ym on the part of I 


ordered as those of any community on the face of the ve the t - ee ee ee eee ee 
ance of such a heinous offense. The very fact that 








? 2 memorial to Congr has not been noticed is, to my mind, } 
‘ that it was attributed, as I attribut ( Y 


mute it, to the fanatical zeal of a 


4 reflecting woman. a f polygan should teal 
Mr. Speaker, the spirit which pervades all the literature emanating Our view that polyge m the decline in 

4 from this faction in Utah respecting the Mormons is simply h i een ~~ ee k 

if The fountain from which all these calummies spring is the Salt i las ha 8 





Tribune, which day after day ] ns that polygamous mar: - ati, ¢ 1 this ta 
are of daily occurrence. No sane man will beli :, 





is possible if there was the purpose to disobey tl 
of special officers scattered over the Territory 
: everywhere, the certainty of discovery and cond : ; 
: make such offenses an impossibility. The ta 
‘ the Federal officials that but one well-anuthenticat 
has come to their notice since March, 1887, and that offender ha : Se a = 
: . 


indicted. And yet this dishonest newspaper declares that 


. Servant girls are daily leaving the homes in which they are emp'oved : ; ? + 








" acknowledging they are going to Log n to ente r into} ~ my ; Mormons |} 
It would be beneath me to notice such silly lies if they were pn been so ( 
; corporated into memorials and printed in the ConGRESSION R sin order t t ! 
be I repeat that the author ot these 1 me¢ s doubtless b eves I Oi ] 
i improbable stories to be the gospel t 3 | I id I 
incapable of disbelieving anything apy 
Salt Lake Tribune. 
x Certain dé puty r yn officers, appointed by the hy ¢ 
: sion, report th s of twenty-nine 1 “wi in 1 c 
: had entered into polygamy during 1887. n office do m 
‘‘evidence ’’ which ind l ‘‘their opir : J l 


dence’’ of sufficient w it to satisfy the ted it t 
ney that the law | my had | 

ty-nine men, it is p tly cea that he would sha 
arrested and held for the action of the grand jury. Bi 


stalin aan 


ie i 
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‘Now, in the close of the most enlightened century in the tide of time, shall | 
we invoke legal coercion over the consciences of men and resort to the pains 
and penalties inflicted in former times for recusancy, non-conformity, apostasy, 
and heresy? 

“In this age the world moves; and even religious fanatics must keep pace with 
progress. The Utah of to-day is not what it was when Brigham Young as 
prophet, seer, and revelator dominated over his devoted followers, isolated from | 


all the world in the secluded valleysof the Rocky Mountains; nor. in our opin- 
ion,can that fading and dissolving specter of the past be justly or properly in- 
voked as an excitative to legislation proseriptive of religious opinion. The rail- 


road and the telegraph, free speech and a free press are there now. Schools 
and colleges and churches of many denominations are found in all parts of the 
Territory The people are no longer isolated, but are now in communication 
with all the world; and Salt Lake City is one of the most cosmopolitan on the 
continent,a resort for tourists, savants, statesmen, and scholars from abroad. 
Under such circumstances is it not morally impossible that Utah shall ever 
again become subject to that churchdomination and oppression which are now 
imputed by some persons as an existing reality against ‘the Mormon hier- 
archy?’”’ | 

In concluding this report we wish to say that we take our stand on the Con- | 
stitution, the decisions of the Supreme Court, and the principles of civil and 
relivious liberty as proclaimed by the fathers of the Republic, principles that 
shou'd never be violated at the behest of popular prejudice against Jews, Cath- 
olics, Protestants, or Mormons. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has declared that— 

‘* Laws are made for the government of actions, and while they can not in- 
terfere with mere religious belief they may with practices. * * * 

‘Congress can not pass a law for the government of the Territories which 
shall prohibit the free exercise of religion. The first amendment to the Con- 
stitution expressly forbils such legislation. Religious freedom is guarantied 
every where throughout the United States, so far as Congressional interference 
is concerned, (8 Otto, 145). 

Madison says, sententiously: 

* Religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, is not within the prov- 
ince of civil government.”’ 

Jefferson says: 

‘Believing that religion isa matter which lies solely between man and his | 
God, and that he owes account to none other for his faith or his worship; that | 
the legislative power of the Government reaches actions only, and not opin- 
ions, | contemplate with solemn reverence that act cfthe whole \merican peo- | 
ple which declares that their legix!ature should make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’’ (8 Jefferson's 
Works, 113.) 


] have shown that the underlying cause of the objection of the con- 
trolling spirits of the Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah 
to any coutrol being exercised over the expenditure of the money voted | 
by Congress is their desire to divert it to purposes which were not con- 
templated by the legislators, Thatis why Mrs, Newman wants ‘‘an ex- 
pansion of the law to the status defined in the original memorial of the | 
association to the Senate, namely, the dependent classes of Utah Terri- 
tory.’’? The object is to have Congress recognize an institution with 

cope and purposes entirely different from the one Congress originally 

supposed it was assisting. The Senate amendments with the objec- | 
tionable phrase about women who desire to sever their allegiance to | 
the Mormon Church stricken out will be entirely satisfactory to Mrs. | 
Newman and her coadjutors. Their willingness to have this phrase 
(lisappear is another proof of the fact that is plainly evident, namely, 
that their agitation of charity for dependent Mormon women and chil- 
dren is a mere pretext to get access to the national Treasury. 

This was at the bottom of all the trouble with the board of control. 
(his is why such territic onslaughts are made on the Mormon Church 
and people. ‘They desire to take advantage of the prejudice existing, 


| institution with the Treasury of the United States at its back, to induce 
| persons ‘** to sever their allegiance tothe Mormon Church.’’? Speaking 





not only in the public mind, but in Congress, where such silly, wicked, 
and improbable statements ought not to be accepted on the mere as- 
sumption that Christian women would not make them if they were not 
true. The utter untruthfalness of some of these statements has been 
proved by irrefragible testimony. I do not charge that those who be- 
come responsible for these calumnies originated them. On the con- 
trary, I believe that those who became sponsors for them were deceived. 
ut I do insist that persons who will make themselves responsible for 
such fulsehoods are not worthy of credence in any statements they 
make concerning the Mormon people 

The scope of the multifarious undertakings of the Industrial Chris- 
tian Home Association of Utah has been made apparent by reference 
to the sixth article of its articles of incorporation. The Senate amend- 
ments turn over $80.000 to the treasurer of that corporation, and the 
Utah commission is merely to audit the accounts without responsibility 
for the expenditure of the money further than to see that vouchers are 
furnished. It was distinctly stated in the Senate by the Senator speak- 
ing for the Committee on Appropriations, and for the Senate conferees, 
that— . 

rhe objects, pursuits, and business of the association are set out fully— 


in the article I have quoted. And it was maintained in the Senate, 
and is maintained in this House, by the advocates of the Senate 
amendments, that Congress has already ‘‘ recognized ’’ this corporation 
by the appropriations already made, and that it is most singular that 
the point should be made at this late day that it is not a responsible 
concern and can not be trusted to receive and disburse the funds de- 
signed to aid in carrying out the objects it has in view. 

With the sum now proposed to give, with the unexpended balances 
to be turned over, more than $100,000 will be handed over for ‘‘ the 
objects, pursuits, and business of the association’’ as set forth in the 
sixth article of its articles of incorporation. Does Congress propose to 
commit itself to what, I submit, is the most visionary of visionary 
schemes? I have called attention to some of the absurdities of ‘* the 


objects, pursuits, and business of the association,’’ and if Congress is 





en 


re2dy to indorse them by voting vast sums of money, and to assume 


| the moral responsibility of supplying still vaster sums, let it do so, 
| But it should assume this responsibility with full knowledge, and he 
| I have felt it my duty to set forth the facts. 


It must not be assumed that, in the language of Senator HALF. the 





Mormon leaders see in thisinstitution a ‘‘ menace’’ to their cause ‘suf 
ficient to arouse’’ their hostility. It is a matter of perfect indifference 
to the Mormon leaders, to the Mormon Church, and to the Mormon peo- 
ple, how many thousands of dollars Congress votes to the Industrial 


Christian Home Association of Utah, or how many hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars it assumes the moral responsibility to vote in the future. 


so long as it does not undertake, in the name of charity, to set u 





tO 


from a strictly selfish standpoint, the more money Congress votes {o1 
use in Utah Territory the greater will be the benefit the people thereo! 
will derive. So far as the Mormon Church is concerned it will survi 


| not only this scheme to destrvy it, but all others concocted by men It 


is of God, and He will preserve it! 

I have been gratified by hearing the vigorous denunciations of this 
covert attempt to make the national Treasury contribute to those who 
doubtless have convinced themselves that they are serving God | 
laboring for the overthrow of the Mormon Church. It has seemed 
passing strange to me that the note of alarm has not been sounded 
earlier in this war which is being waged for the destruction of the 
Mormon Church. The remark of the gentleman from New York | Mr. 


SPINOLA | was pregnant with truth when he expressed the fear that if 


the power of the General Government could be used to destroy one re- 
ligious organization it might in turn be directed against others. Let 
me call attention to a fact which scarcely attracts any notice—a fact 
which is of more serious import than any of the so-called ‘‘ burnin: 
questions of the hour’’ in this country. 

The entire property of the Mormon Church, real and personal, ex- 
cept the Temple Block in Salt Lake City, has been adjudged not to be- 
long to its rightful owners, and is to-day in the hands of a receiver, a 
United States marshal, appointed by a United States court, in a suit 
begun by the Attorney-General of the United States in accordance with 
a law enacted by the Congress ofthe United States. The property thus 
in the custody of a receiver, who is an officer of the United States, con- 
sists of both real and personal estate, and the nominal value of the per- 
sonalty amounts to $825,583.06 without including 30,158 head of live- 
stock. The actual cash amounts to $237,666.15. The other personal 
property is actually worth about $125,000, and with the cash in the 
hands of the receiver, and real estate, is valued at $790,666.15. 

The real estate which has been declared not to belong to the chureh 
consists of the ground in Salt Lake City whereon stand the Tithing house, 
the church offices, the Historian’s office, the Gardo house, the residence 
of the president of the church, and other real estate, ail of which was 
apart and dedicated to the church from the first settlement of the Ter 
ritory. The Temple block, whereon stand the great tabernacle and 
the unfinished temple, is graciously conceded as a place of worship. 

The live-stock was accumulated by contributions, in kind, made by 
devout people, and its care gave employment to worthy persons enti- 
tled to assistance in this way from the church. The management o! 
all this property, the care of the herds and flocks, is now the business 
of the United States marshal of Utah. 

In making up the value of the property turned over to the receive 
there was no estimate placed upon the Temple block. It would be 
difficult to place an approximate value on this piece of real estate, be- 
cause the Temple is unfinished, and will require a very large sum to 
complete it. What has been expended upon it can scarcely be deter- 
mined because a large part was labor contributed. Moreover, as the 
building was designed for the peculiar rites of the church, and was also 
to stand a monument of the people’s reverence for, and devotion to, 
Almighty God, its value for any other purposes would be only the ma- 
terial of which it is built. 

The entire personality of the nominal value of $825,583.06 and of an 
admitted actual value of nearly $400,000 is declared escheated to th: 
Government of the United States. 

What is the purpose of the suit under which this property has bh: 
seized, and some of it forfeited and escheated to the United States. 
and allturned over toa receiver? Nominally the suit is to dissolve the 
corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, wind 
up its affairs, and distribute its belongings. There is another suit to 
forfeit and escheat to the United States the real property alleged 
have been illegally acquired by the church. The two together 
really meant to destroy the Mormon Church by depriving it o! its 
property. It is nothing more nor less than a disguised attempt 
overthrow a religious denomination. 

Let me point out upon what flimsy grounds this attempt to dissol\ 
the corporation of the Mormon Church is bottomed. The incorporati 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints was originally by an 
act passed by the so-called Legislature of the Stateof Deseret—a sort 0! 
provisional government provided by the Mormons for themselves 10 
1849, before there had been any territorial subdivision of all that va*t 
domain acquired from Mexico by the treaty of Guadalope-Hildago ou+ 




























































vided a Territorial government with certain ex« 
pointed by the President, | ind with tl 
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1€ powers grant d to this legi 


restricted in the matter of granting co 








I r go , 
viso to the effect that Congress reserved the right to 
legislation which might not meet its approval 
power was, however ven to the rover! in ¢ 
by the President. 
One of the first acts of the Territorial Assembly of Utah w 
enactment of the : | ed in 1849 by the 
called state of De ret pora the Churen ¢ l ( 
tter-Dav Saints. The act was approved the governor ¢ 
ritory. It was never in whole disapproved by the Co 
United States 
In 1862 Congress, inenacting the law against } imy, ¢ 
of and annulled so much of the act yrporating the ¢ 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints as mightautl that var ) 
legalize any particu!ar church doctrines whereby p 


possibly might be sanctioned or civil power of any kind 





At the same time th was a limit pla ed on fut eacg Awa 
estate by ‘‘any religious o1 irita -orgeal tlo 
of the Territories.’ That limit w $50,000 in 
the acquisition of the property. It wasespecially sti] 
was no intention to terfere with Vy et lastl it 
corporation in so far as they related to purely 
not to question vested property righ s Thed 
which became a law. shows how iwulously ea 
were to guard vested rights 1d to avoid é 
ing the al pi l 
right 
Che >, IRS7, in add t 
pro i il ( 
Chris 3, 1 ‘ t I 
cheat I te p tha i 
acquired in derogation of the act of 1862. The law ; 
the prohibition to real ¢ tate of greater value than $50 ’ tt \ : : 
of March 3, 1887, speaks of property, l not t : 
mentioned by the former enactment 
Now what becomes of the doctrine of vested rights if the Co 


of the United States can, after a lapse of so maby years, direct 


poration created by a Territorial Legislative Assembly to be dis : ; ssed 
its affairs wound up, and its property disposed of? The o 








creating the Territory of Utah provided 
That the legislative power of said Territory shall extend to a gh ( of J = ( stof I I ~ 
jects of legislation co ste with Const the United es a f said ‘ 
provisions of this act to « yt “ 
There was no restriction in regard to creation of corporati ' 
But I have no intention of discussing the momentous interest - | Newell K. W : , : : 
volved, or of dealing with the questions of law which h: to be ] bine af lob @ "I ‘ 
upon, I simply desire to call attention to a fact—one that ought to is a 
j give pause to thoughtful men. If it seems dangerous to appropriat ; ms the REIS OF ee rig : 
money ‘‘ for the benefit of those who desire to sever their relat at focus the K 
Ri the Mormon Church,”’ is it not far more dang is to begin su e time uct of 
fs dissolve church corporations, seize church property, and to forfei 8 e 
: escheat it to the United States? Wine 
There is no dispute as to certain facts involved in the controv . . ; 
to the real estate in Salt Lake City, w 1, as the property « ' a ee : : ’ aed 
church, has been adjudged to belong to no one, and therefore, in effect a pre ee eee er sshinte ; wen 
to be ready to be escheated to the United Stat s. The ground whereo : co hate qeegpesncnges espa gt i groundsand he iit ; 
stand the Tithing office and the church offices was, at the very foundir nds. As to the Gara 2 ee See ee =o 
of Salt Lake City by the Mormon settlers, set apart and dedicated to | * — ro a oun tg nics ee 
their church, just as was the ground known as the Temple block. It oe a Oe eee ae : 
was not then a part of the domain of the United States, but of M« a a eee en ae ; 
ico, the actual settlement having been made before the treaty of Guad- | ("" a ge He a Th = a > “. . ; ‘ 
alupe Hidalgo. The treaty made it part of the domain of the United | - "7 pa eee ee ee oh = : = za 
States, but it was not possible until long after to obtain strictly legal | “05 88s BO a wag relent re PA 
titles under the landlaws. The ground, however, wasalways deem a ee — as 
and held to be the property of the church, and was used by ; . Pe ' 
strictly religious and church purposes. : ; ‘ 
In the case of the real estate known as the Historian’s office : : 
admitted that equitable title thereto was obtained in 1855 by pur ' , : 
for a valuable consideration, and that the property ever since has been i time ¢ B ACE OF | = 
occupied by the Historian office of the church. sowlt: Gee . ania 1 contains 
The, strictly speaking, legal titles to these several lots or parcels o rs,10 ipl sIstere: rs, ca, 1 le ress, 800 shares 
ground were not obtained under the town-site law until 1871 and 1872. pital stock of the Salt Lake Gas, LY, 4,432 shat dae 
Es I quote the finding of facts in relation to the Temple block, the = <e r . ee - : 
Gardo house and grounds, the Historian office and grounds, and the 5 63 ‘ ( cat 





Tithing office and grounds as agreed upon and accepted by the sn- 
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; ‘ ' atee. ‘ a .tw 
’ r cent inte 1 m date 5 
1} c { March 87, payable t 
t t t,t ) s from date, ca z for #4, 
‘ t Jame T l promissory note 
inte t ed H. 8. Clawson ; 30,158 sheep ; $237,666.11 
oft us | t q since d personal 
pos ee}! reto p ted t 
Y it I state, $2,550; as on said gas s $ ’ 1s 
i t ‘ SZ, 233. 60 
to tl} tatus of the corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-D nts at the time of the passage of the act of Congress of 
Ma id, I 7, the plaintiff adn it 

j t ( a es Christ of Lat 
of J lo 1 dl day of March, 18 
‘ ! organi d and « 
< P Legislature of the 
t ‘ } of « 1e said 19th da 
ord s made a part of the complaint herei: 

And it is also admitted: 

‘I 6 ¢ ssage of said act of Congress on February 19, 1887, the Church 
of Jesus Chi ot Latt« Day Saints has exited a av lantary religious sect, of 
which t said Wilford Woodruff is the acting president, and has had duly des- 
i ed ar nted } e probate « ourt of Lake County, in said Terri- 
tor in } suance of the act of Congress said, the following-named 
trust a: Vi Vreston, Robert T. Burton, « R, Winder, to take the 
tit I isuch estate as shal is t by law 
for e ere »and eof h s of worsh bu l-grounds 

to the nat no of the corporat i itself t} r wa rree 
upon n tl tatement ¢ cts :”’ 

Phat the said corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
was in its nature and by its statute of ir rporation a religious and charitable 
corporation, for the purpose of promulgati spreading, and upholding the 
pr ples, practices, teachings, and tenets of said church, and for > purpe 
of dispensing charity ibjectand according to said principles, practices, teach- 
ing nd tenets, and that from the time of the organization of said corporation 
up to time of the passage of said act on February 19, 1887, it never had any 
other corporate objects, purposes, and authority; never had any capital stock 
or l there ever been ] stural persons who were ai 
tho und charter of incorporation to take or hold any personal 
pro d corporation, except the trustees provided for by said 
stat } 

I | property hereinbefore set out had beenaccumulat by 
said latter rporation prior to the passage of said act on February 19, 1887, and 
that l 1 extend over a period of twenty years or more. That 
prior to and at the time I é of said act the said person al property had 
bn ed for and voted to the promulgation, spread, and maintenance of the 
doct es, teachings, tenets, and practices of the said Church of Jesus Christ of 


Latter-Day Saints, and the doctrine of polygamy or plurality of wives was one 
of the doctrines, teachings, tenets, and practices of the said late church corpor 
ation, but only a portion of the s of said corporation, not exceeding 2 


nd fenrale, were 





aged in the 





per cent. of the marr rs, malea 





wctual practice of poly rhat since the 3 ngeet oamtsoner Set gress 
on February 19, 1837, t said voluntary religious se knownjas the Church of 
Jesus Christ Latter-Day Saints, has com} rised the Sauk walle of individuals 
who formerly composed the membershi ip of said corporation, and the organiza 
tion, genera vernment, doctrines, and tenets of said voluntary religious sect 


have been and now are substantially the same as those of the late corporati 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

Phat certain of the officers of said religious sect, regularly ordained and cer- 
tain public preachers and teachers of said religious sect who are in good stand- 
j and who are preachers and teachers, concerning the doctrines and t 
f id church, have, since the passa of said act of Congress on February 19, 
887, promulgated, taught, spread, and upheld the same doctrines, tenets and 
yractices, including the doctrine of polygamy, as were formerly promulgated, 
taught, and upheld by the said late corporation, and the said teachings of the 
raid officers, preachers, and teachers have not been repudiated or dissented from 
by said voluntary religious sect, nor have their teachings and preachingsor their 
actions created any division or schism in said voluntary religious sect. 

q any dedication or setting aside of any of the personal property hercto 




















fore set out as havi: 
of or in trust for the members of the late corporation of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, orany of them, would practically and in effect be a 
dedication and setting aside of said personal property to the uses, and for the 
purposes of, and in trust for, the unincorporated religious sect known as the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 














It was also agreed that at the commencement of the suit all the per- 
sonal Proper ty now held by the receiver was held in trust for the 
church corp oration, and that the Temple block was used exclusively 
for the worship of God according to the doctrines and tenets of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints; and further, that pro- 
ceedings were pending and undetermined ‘‘for the purpose of having 
declared and 
the United States’’ all of the real estate except the Temple block. 

‘These were the essential finding of facts as agreed upon, and before 


the court made its decree the persons representing the voluntary asso- 
ciation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints asked leave 
to intervene, and by their counsel filed the following petition: 


In = e supreme court of the Territory of Utah. The United States of America, 
plaintiff, cs. The Late Corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
— tal., defendants. 


Now come George Romney, Henry Dinwoodey, James Watson, and John 
Clark, and by leave of court first had and obtained file this petition in inter- 
vention in the above-entitled cause on belialf of themselves and all others who 
are embers of the church hereinafter mentioned, and for their grounds of in- 
te tior lege 

at the said members are more than one hundred thousand in number, and 
s0 numerous that they can not, without manifest inconvenience and oppressive 
delays in the said suit, be brought before the court; that all said members have 
an interest in common with said petitioners in the subject of this petition, and 
the questions involved in this suit. Wherefore said petitioners file this petition 
for the benefit of all said members, 

That heretofore, on the —— day of ———, 1887, this court made an order in 
the above-entitled action, appointing Frank H. Dyer, receiver of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, who thereupon duly qualified, and ever since 
has been. and still is, acting as such receiver 

Liat since his said appointment said receiver has seized, taken possession of, 





adj ud ged forfeited and escheated to the Government of 


| and to prevent the 


g belonged to the late corporation tothe uses and purposes | 
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NGRES MRD. 
I ¥ of this ‘.t ‘ ly 
nd pers 
The pet , 
house, H e, Chi , I i 
erty in the hands of ther \ t tot ofa ts é 
| of the Ten pie bi 
hat all the said des pr r 4 t \ { n by . 
receiver was, and lo p r re had be prom Ch ' 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and tl pos : n ther i said ré I 
wrongful and witl 1uthority or rig 
rhat the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints is,and for many vears 
ast past has been,a voluntary religious s ty or ass atio und 
existing in the Terr tory of Utah, for relig us and charit ep p 3 
| rhat said petitioners,and the others for whose benefit petitio 
are members of said church residing in said Territory 1urch 
| came possessed of all the above-described pt ty in zest 
lished rules and customs, by the voluntary contributions, d i dedica- 
tions of its said: nbers, to be held, ma ged, and applied to the use and benefit 
of said church, and for the maintenance of its religion d charities by tru é 
| appointed by said members semi-annually at the general conference or meet 
| of said members. 
| That John Taylor, last trustee so ap] nted, died on the 235th davof Ju 
1887, and since > his sa death no trustee has been appointed ° 
| That said property in the hands of said receiver is claimed adversely to said 
| chureh, said petitioners, and the mem! 1ereof, bu it 1 
| by said plaintiff, and is being wror said 1 
| ceiver from the purposes for whicl gra ! 
Phat said petitioners and the said m behalf this petition is filed 


are equitably the owners of said pri illy interested ther: 





l religious and char 
ranted said property) 
yrporation of t ( 
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purposes of said church to which they 
Wherefore your petitioners pray tha 



























of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints upon the ai hearing of this 
cause, be he id and de reed to be dissolved, an order and decree of this urt be 
made and entered, adjudging and decreeing 
First. Phat the said proper y belongs to the individual membe of said cl ; 
d that they are authoriz ito appoint a trustee or trustees to hold, : nage 
ond engly euch 5 perty and m ey to t I e3 for which it was 
given. 
Second. That the said receiver deliver the poss on of said props t 
gether with its pri eds : nein! i s,to trustee « 
named and appointed at a gens i conference of the mie bers of said 
church in accordance with its rules and customs 
Phird, For such and further relief as may sulta 1 t 
JAMES O. BROADHEA 
F. S. RICHARDS 
I GRAND YOUN‘ 
HEEKS & RAWLIN 
Colonel Broadhead, for the defendants, insisted upon the f ne 
points, upon the facts stipulated: 
First. On behalf of the corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of] 
Saints, we claim that the act of Congress February 19, 1887, ist 
tional and void, so fara indertakes 3 said cor] tha 
1 is not dissolved, nor power in this « t 
the said corporation 
the act of July 1, 1862, 5 is er es to n ) 

























yration as to t I I itn i ior ot t " 
3 charter, is un > tand 
hird, , } f the act of July 1, 1862, the rig! 
the property refer a tatement of facts ae the Tithing O 
property, was v« 1 corporation of the Church of Jesus Chr 
Latter-Day Saints, and is therefore not subject to escheat and forfeiture 
Fourth, That the Temple block, which is used exclusively for the wors 
God, and religious purposes, ouglit to be set aside for the use of the church 
Fifth. That the property known as the Gardo house ought to be set as ) 
the church as a parsonage 
Sixth. That the property } cnown asthe Historian’s office ought to be i 
to the church as a part of the parsonage, and because the said corporation il 
a vested right in the same before the Ist of ly, 1862. 


Seventh. That if the court should find that the corporation is dissolved, t 
the personal property described in the agreed statement of facts ought t 
turned over to the present members of the church or to trustees for their us 


| and benefit. 


But the court adopted the following, suggested by the plaintiff, the 
Government, as its final decree: 


‘ 


It is therefore adjudged and decreed by the court upon the facts ascert 
and declared as aforesaid, as follows, to wit: 

That on the 3d day of March, 1887, the corporation of the Church of Jes 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints became and the same was dissolved, and that si: 
said date it has had no legal corporate existence, 

Second. It is furthermore adjudged and decreed that the following alleged 
deeds hereintofore set out were executed without authority, and that no es 
in the property set out in said deeds is passed by the same or any of th 
wit: The deed dated June 30, 1887, from John Taylor, trustee-in-trugt, to \\ 
Preston, Robert T. Burton, and John R. Winder, as trustees, for the property 
scribed in the Temple block ; the deed dated July 2 2, 1887, from Theodore Mckea 
—_ w ife to the property known as the Gardo house and grounds; the = ed fi 
R. T. Burton and wife for the property described as ‘the Tithing house and 
grounds. And it is, therefore, ordered and decreed that said alleg: vd deeds i 
each of them be, and the same are hereby, annulled, canceled, and set as 

Third. It is further adjudge dand decreed that block 87, known as the 7 
ple block, be, and the same is hereby, set apart to the voluntary religious \ 
shipers and unincorporated sect and body knownas the Church of Jesus ‘ 





| of Latter-Day Saints, and that the scaid W. B. Preston, Robert T. Burtor 


John R. Winder, trustees appointed by the probate court of Salt Lake Co 

as hereinbefore set out, do hold, manage, and control said property, so set a 
for the benefit of said voluntary religious worshipers and unincorporated 
and body, and for the erection and use by them of houses of worship, a 

their use and convenience in the lawful exercise of worship, according t« 
tenets of said sect and body. And it is ordered that Frank H. Dyer, receiv: 
this court heretofore appointed, do surrender and deliver possession and « 
trol of all of the property so set aside, to the trustees, William B. Preston, 


| ert T. Burton, and John R. Winder. 


Fourth. It is furthermore adjudged and decreed that except asto the Tem 
block aforesaid, the petitions of William B. Preston, Robert T. Burton 
R. Winder, trustees, filed the 6th day of October, 1588, in this court, for t! 
ting aside of certain real estate for the uses and purposes of the religious 
known as the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, be antithe sam 
hereby, denied. And it is adjudged and decreed that the balance of the 
tate, over and above said Temple block, which has been hereinbefore fo put 
belonging to said corporation, has not, nor has any of it, ever been used 2° 
buildings or ground appurtenant thereunto, for the purposes of the wor ship of 
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Federal Restrictions on Music. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON: 8.6. OG, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednes 


, 7. yy 
fay, October 17, 1888, 


On joint resolution 24 (introduced by himself January 4, 1888)in reference to the 
employment of Army and Navy bands 


There is a difference between liberty and liberties 
the one, the Government often takes the other. 
von Teufel.—German proverb, 


The people should have 
Freiheit is von Gott: freihetan 


Preposterous ass! that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordain’d! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
After his studies, or his usual pain ? 
Taming of the Shrew, 


Act IIT, scene 3. 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution to which I address myself is one ot 
many which have been commended to the House by the Committee on 
Labor, of which Hon. Joun J. O'NEILL is chairman. It has not yet 
become a law. Owing to the extraordinary character of this session, 
and the difficulty in obtaining a day for the consideration of matters 
from that committee, but few of the bills which pertain to the labor in- 
terests of this country have had finaldetermination. But I beg to say 
that all of these bills have had my warm sympathy and support, and 
always my voice and vote, especially those which relate to the eight 
hours for our letter-carriers, and those which were intended to prevent 
the competition of convict labor with the honest labor of our people. 

Upon the last-named bill, as well as upon the bill for the back pay 
of Government employés who have labored more than eight hours, I 
have spoken for my constituents, and, I believe, for the best interests of 
those upon whom rests the substantial prosperity of our communities, 

rhe bill to provide a Department of Labor became a law not without 
much effort, for it seemed to be the special object of certain members 
to place impediments in the way of any remedial measure looking to 
the interest, comfort, and elevation of the laboring class. 

It has been said by some that the bill in reference to a board of ar- 
bitration is not a substantial measure. Butif it be useful to settle con- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| employed by the Government. 


when doubt has so long existed as to the propriety and fairness of the 
competition involved in the present system. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill isnotanew affair with me. Itis, in hae verba, 
the same bill which I introduced several years ago, and which would 
have passed had it ever been reached. Since that time the musical 
force in this country has greatly increased formany reasons. One rea- 
son is that there is an increased fondness for music among our people, 
and especially that of bands. 

INCREASE OF MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES, 

As an evidence of this increased fondness for music, I may say that 
there is a national league of musicians of the United States; and per- 
haps there is no district represented on this floor where there are more 
professional musicians in connection with the league and otherwise 
than in my own district. The reason of this is that the district is 
largely made up of German people, whose singular attraction toward 
music is proverbial. 

These musicians have a grievance which is very grave. It is caused 
by the encroachments upon resident bands in certain localities in the 
employment of the United States Government, located at army posts, 
urmy garrisons, navy-yards, training-ships, soldiers’ homes, ete. This 
competition interferes with the business interests of musicians in civil 
life, and these musicians are dependent solely upon their profession {01 
the support of themselves and families. 

They are tax-payers, and pay theirquota toward sustaining the bands 
Their grievance consistsin competitior 
that is neither fair nor just, and this bill can be advocated on th: 
ground. 

The Government musicians are provided subsistence, fuel, and quar- 
ters free, and with clothing at low rates, while the civil musicians | 
to bear these burdens, Therefore they are left at the mercy of ( 
ernment competition. 

It may be said that the Government bands are not adequately « 
pensated. This may be true. But why should they not be well pa 


| instead of making this competition, so ruinous, on sucha frivol 


troversies and differences between railroad corporations and other com- | 


mon carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of 


property and passengers and their employés, Iam sure that that bill of | 


fur-reaching magnitude will be found to be one of the many acts by 
which this Congress will be kindly remembered. 

But the resolution, sir, which I desire especially to analyze and en- 
force upon your attention is the one introduced by myself in reference 
to the employment of enlisted men in competition with local civilians. 

It was reported early in the session, but did not come up for debate 
and passage until April 18, 1888. At that time it was championed by 
my friend from Missouri [Mr. O’NEILL], and opposed by the gentle- 
nan from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

And why aid he oppose it ? Because he thought it to be an outrage 
on natural liberty. He asserted that one free American should not 
compete with another American. He thought that many persons on 
whom the bill would operate should not have been comprehended with 
mere musicians, and that the bill had too broad a scope. He said it 
came from the musicians and from no one else. It was thus, and by 
these fallacious statements, that he argued against the bill. 


QUO at present. 


text? 

Let it be remembered that by the census of 1880 there were recor 
some 30,477 musicians in the United States. Doubtless there a 
Theirearnings are estimated at $20 weekly, and t 
fore the annual earnings would run up to over thirty millions. 

Why should this honest wage of these deserving people be red 
by unjust legislation? Why should it not be corrected by the Depa 
ments? The answer to the last query is to be found in the fact 
there have been more or less directions given about this trom the 
partments—Navy and War; butsuch direction is by no means unifo1 
and it amounts really to nothing. In fact, complete failure on 
part of the Departments would be better than this whimsical c 
which the Departments are in the habit of using when applied to 
bands who are driven somewhat to desperation by the competitio: 

These musicians have appealed to Congress again and again, and 
their National League they have asked for legislation as well to | 
yent the importation of foreign bands or orchestras under contrac‘ 
as to devise a pian for the recognition of the skilled laborers in t 
branch of work; for, I imagine, the House will see very promptly tha 
there is no more reason why a skilled Jaborer who works with a sewing 
machine or runsa steam engine should have discrimination in his fay 
than the man who handles the little octave flute and the majestic trom 
bone, or plays ‘*The girl I left behind me’’ on a snare-drum with : 
*‘double drag.’’ 

ABUSES OF SUCH REGULATIONS, 
There are several abuses connected with this business, one of 


| I will notice. 


While it was intended toapply to the musicians especially it would | 


not have been so generous and liberal a measure had it not been more 
comprehensive. 
harm there was in allowing a poor enlisted man in the service of the 
Government to engage in other occupations by which he could add to 
his happiness and comfort. He thought it was a discrimination against 
he poor man. He looked in vain for the people who had petitioned 
for it. 

These grounds of opposition are not founded in that policy of indi- 
vidual liberty which should be the basis of all republican democracy, 
for if the present system in our Army and Navy authorizes Govern- 
ment employés to engage in outside employment, the effect is, as the 
musicians have found to their cost, an outrage for which there can be 
ho excuse, 

The resolution was temporarily withdrawn, but it will eome up for 
action in the next session, when a more thorough and radical discus- 
sion will illustrate its desirability. 

Chere may be, Mr. Speaker, two sides to this question. 
mau from Alabama hos the ‘‘ aye,’’ I take the ‘‘no.’’ As the German 
proverb says, ‘‘ Ja und Nein ist ein langer Streit.’? The propriety and 
justice of such regulations against musical workmen, who are not in 
the Army and Navy, is no new dispute, but the ‘‘noes’’ should carry 





The gentle- | 


The gentleman from Alabama desires to know what | 





| to confine him to that business? 


Not only do these bands compete with their fellows in civil lif 
there is a percentage of their earnings deducted and paid into 
at the various posts. This varies, because it is fixed by officers 


| determine its ratio. 


Again, if Government can interfere with civil pursuitgin 
music, why may not they also interfere in such pursuits as the p 
ot the law, teaching of school, or practicing medicine? 

The answer is that they do allow the right in this city to man) 
ties who are connected with the Government upon regular salaries t 
practice their professions. 

I am told that there are at least fifty physicians who are connec ted 


| with the Departments that take care of other business, and espe 


their professional business, It may be outside of office hours, a 
may be not. And I know of one case, which is quite flagrant, an 
man who did it became derelict in many ways—I will not say « 
nally, but it led to a great loss to the Treasury. 

Is it not wisest, when a man enters the service of the Govern 
By the same reasoning with \ 
we require him to hold only one office, so we should require him 
tend strictly to the business for which he is paid by the Govern 
and not go outside and compete with others who have not the prest!s° 
and pay of the Government. 

THE NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT BANDS. 
The House will be astonished to know the number of Government 
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bands used in different part T 

ness in their vicinage, to the det rent of civil 1 Si¢ 

are those at West | , I's D 
Naval Academy 1a 3 Newport; J S 
Columbus arsenal; navy-yard, San F: sco; Newport, K 
place 

They disregard inst I nin or 
and do the work which others are entitled to d 

The schedule rates of these men who labor to mak ) to 
give éclat to our occasions of celebration are t 
b ypoly of the Government. 

Mr. Secretary of War Lincoln forbade this competition t ’ 
wards modified by the present Secretary of War, but the temp« 
straint or modification seems to h: en no value t 

There is considerable sympathy evoked on behalf of the Marin 
of thiscity. Their leader is paid $95 per month; their first-class 
$38; second-class, $24; third-class, $21; they get rations, fuel 
clothing, and they control most of the local business at this capit 

They have circulated petitions, some of which have been presented 
here, to make them an exception to the operation of this resolutior 

I am at a loss to see why they should be ex epted. If this ! he 


they are not paid « 


I 


good for anybody, it is good for them If 
let their pay be increased. 

The band has a famous leader, Ia 
some discord on this subject, 
that ‘‘oftentimes a discord tendeth to a com 
ance.’? And when we see this magnifice1 
duty and surging through the broad avenues of the city on our gala 
days to the great delight of the infar 
up to the drum-major with his big barber-pole and bear-skin cap 
he were a very god, a martial Apollo, just dropped from an O 
pian height, we can not but feel proud of the band and the 
the nation that pays for such a superb entertainment. 

But, after all, is there not something too muchofthis? If t and 
is to play at the President’s receptions, or on official occasions 
well. Letthem playaway! Butif they are 
all sorts of private arrangements, and attending private balls and soiré« 
and minstrel shows and picnics, is it not best to call a halt, tak 
the baton of the drum-major, set the moths to work on his be 
eap, and hang up their brazen instruments 
the wonder of future generations ? 

I have a communication from the league of musicians at Chicago, | 
The writers desired to send a committee here with proper memorials to 
theSecretary of War. They claim thatthe business to which they have 
given their life study is monopolized by the competition of the United 
States barracks’ band with the bands at that place, and that it has 
repeatedly ignored the order from the War Department issued in 1884. 
They desire our officials to remedy the evil. 

It is not quite fair, and certainly it is not natural justice or personal 
liberty, to allow these bands to beat down the prices of these men. | 
do not wonder that the bands in my old district at Columbus, Ohio, 
complain in a letter, which is also before me, dated the 14th of Mar 
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1888, that they have families to feed and clothe, and that the United” 


States soldier is driving them almost to desperation by depriving tl 
of the means whereby they live. 

It does not tend, Mr. Speaker, to make our citizens, or at least this 
portion of them who are civil musicians, look upon our flag or our little 
Army with much respect. They curse the blue-coat band. 

It is said that in a well-organized orchestra the instruments may hb 
divided into groups, each being complete in itself, and each producing 
harmony without aid from the others. As, for instance, a flute 
that of the voice of my friend from Kentucky | Mr. BRECKINRIDG! 
may be set off against a single reed, so-called, like the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Reep]. The reed may be harmoniously contrasted with 
the trumpet, like that of the voice of the gentleman from Ken 
{Mr. TAULBEE]; and the saxophone, which, I take it from the name 
comes mostly from the Northland, via Wisconsin and Minnesota, can b 
happily blended with any other brass instrument which honors thi 
floor with its blasted music. For a combination which forms a new 
tone-color never heard in this House, give me the bugle horn sweetly 
blending with the cymbal, with a touch now and then upon an alto and 
basso clarionet, assisted by the stunning undertone of the big bassoon 

If these analogies are not too fanciful, may we not well divide th 
superb and imposing Marine Band into several parts and distributé 
them over our land without much loss to music and with some gain to 
melody and its artistic devotees in civil life? 

There are some gentlemen in this House who, I am persuaded l 
illy be spared because of the harmony they create. It is said that the 
clarionet is a wind instruament—can give a mere whisper, or produce a 
volume of tone equal to the trumpet. I have, sir, in my mind several 
gentlemen who can fill these requisitions with satisfaction at the rate of 
$5,000 a year. 

No doubt the Marine Band isa pet institution of this city. Nodoubt 
every member of the band, as has been claimed—whether the shrill 
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Chinese Exclusion. 


SPEECH 
, t — , - . 
HON. JOHN P. JONES, 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ihursdaa pl nove . 188 
The question ore tl Senate being the bil H. R. 11336 ur ementary to 
an act entitled \n act to execute certain trealy stipulations witht Ch oa” 
approved the 6th day of May, 1882 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Having on more than 
mitted my views on this question fully to the Senate, I shall at this 
time present but a few general considerations. I am the more content 
to do this from the conviction I entertain that, by consent of all par- 
ties, the question has passed beyond the realm of controversy. The 
masses of the American people, in advance of their diplomatists and 


mn } ratafnt 
one occasion Decrevoiore subp- 


representatives, have irrevocably decided this question, as they decide | 


nearly all questions of moment, while political philosophers and di- 
lettanti are still engaged in considering abstract refinements that are 


immaterial to the issue. The whole question is now reduced to one of 


etiquette, whether or not we shall at once take affirmative and decisive 
action to prevent the influx of this stream of Mongolian barbarism or 
wait still longerand until the Chinese Government shall see fit to give 
us permission to do so. 

The power to obtain relief is inherent in the American people them- 
selves by virtue of their national sovereignty, and does not in any way 


depend upon the Chinese Government. The duty of giving relief and 
giving it immediately is imposed upon Congress by the exigencies of 
the situation and by the demand of constituencies all over the United 
States, whose will it is that we shall now declare that the immigration 
into our country of this non-assimilating race shall at once and forever 
Ccase, 
This demand, Mr. President, is not a hasty or ill-considered one, but 
is based on profound conviction arrived at after years of observation 
and reflection with ample opportunity for knowledge. 


The conclusion of our people is irresistible that two such races— 
races having not only separate origin, but which by blood, training, 
and tradition are totally distinct and dissimilar—can never coalesce. 


‘ 
mr} 


Chey are profoundly impressed with the conviction that for a nation 
to be harmonious and progressive, its inhabitants must have unity of 
aims, purposes, and aspirations. In other words, that to attain the 


highest development a people must be homogeneous. This homoge- | 
neity can not be brought about by the schoolmaster, the missionary, or | 


any other external agency. Itcan result only from assimilation—from 


intermingling of the blood. Even ifthis were advisable, it would take 


countless ages to accomplish. But the attainment of homogeneity by 
this agency between those people and ourselves would be treason to 
our race and a crime against posterity. . 

Never in the history of the world did two races so antipodal as the 
Chinese race and ours live harmoniously together. Two civilizations 
so antagonistic and incompatible, the imperial and progressive civiliza- 
tion of America, and the persistent, stagnant, and degraded civilization 


of Asia, can not continue to exist side by side. Either the higher civi- | 


lization must retire, or if must subject to vassalage the people of the 
lower—a policy which would be inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of our Republic. 

Contrast for a moment the condition and aspirations of the Chinese 
race with those of the race that dominates this continent. According to 
the latest estimates the population of the Chinese Empire numbers 450, - 
000,000—all trained athletes against starvation, living under a crush- 
ing despotism, always in squalor, and consequently in the very atmos- 
phere of crime. This has been their condition for scores of centuries— 
and they are contented! Their dreary civilization culminated ages 
ago. They have contributed nothing to the welfare of the human 
race—neither in art, science, literature—nor even in example, save as 
a warning. 

Our race, on the contrary, is the great creative race of the earth. It 
has harnessed the elements and subordinated the subtle forces of nature 
to the wants and uses of man. By its inventive genius it has vastly 
ameliorated human conditions. It is aspiring, sensitive, hopeful, en- 
ergetic, untiring. In art, literature, and achievementin every field of 
human action it has enriched the annals of mankind. It has brought 
to the foot of imperial time the noblest harvest of deeds ever gleaned 
from the field of human endeavor. The presence of the Chinese acts 
as a dissolving chemical—a poisonous drug—in the veins of such a civ- 


ilization. 
The speakers on the other side of this Chamber, Mr. President, have 
exhausted themselves in attempts to prove that their party was the 


first to be right on this question. While 1 do not regard that consid- 
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| wildly about for a platform of its own. 
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eration as of special consequence, I have observed that none of our 
Democratic friends have prese nted to thi 

the evil results of Chinese immigration, nor what the j 
they wish us to understand they attempted to ward off. 


of their argument has been devoted to the proposition, which, if t 
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would be of no practical consequence, that they ‘‘ got there”’ first i 
that on that account they are entitled to the votes of the Am 
people in the coming Presidential el n. Theirclaim int I 
however, is not true, 

After 1865, when the Democratic party took off the gray unifoi 
was at a loss foru platform. Every plank of every platform it ever had 
had been destroyed by the war. It was for some time flounder 
around for a place .on which to stand. It was not to be blamed fox 
this; it had to stand somewhere. Its only policy was opposition to 
the party in power, and while occupied in this opposition it struck 


In 1872 it hit upon a curious 
one—a sort of free-trade platform, with the chief priest of protection in 
command, and in which, unlike its present position, it insisted on a 
discussion of the tariff ‘‘ wholly free from executive interference or dic- 
tation,’’ but at that time it had not yet discovered that there was a 
Chinese question. 

To the Republican representatives in Congress from the Pacific coa 
must be awarded the credit of first giving warning to the country on 
this question, yet it must be conceded that when the agitation began 
the Democrats in Congress in larger numbers than the Republicans 
voted for the exclusion of the Chinese. A majority of the Democrats 
from the East united with the solid Republican vote of the far West. 
The fact is patent, however, that the De:nocrats were listless about it. 

If they regarded Chinese immigration as an evil at all, they considered 
it a local affair of no special importance to the nation at large. The) 
were acquiescent rather than aggressive, and contented themselves with 
saying: ‘‘If the people of the coast want this exclusion law, let them 
have it.’’ But in the inception of the policy which admitted th 
Chinese, neither Republicans nor Democrats, whether of the Pacifi 


| coast or of the country at large, foresaw the baleful consequences nec- 





essarily resulting frem their presence among us. 

In order to understand the sentiments with which the two political 
parties of the country approached this question, it is necessary to re 
view briefly the history and traditions of those parties, respectively, o 


| cognate questions. 


The Republican party was the party of liberty; the Democratic party 
the party of slavery, having no use for labor that it could not own. 
The Republican party inscribed on its banner, Justice, Freedom, and 
Equal Rights for all. It is the pride and boast of its history tha 
has been the friend of the oppressed of every clime. It believed, and 
still believes,in the immortal declaration that all men are created equal 
and are endowed with certain inalienable rights, among which are th 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

But when the agitation for Chinese exclusion commenced the R 
publican party had but recently passed triumphantly through a great 
war, in which it had succeeded in striking the shackles from the lim! 
of four millions of slaves. When it emerged from that struggle, « 
ultant at the establishment of freedom throughout the Republic, it 
hardly to be wondered at that it was not yet prepared to listen toa 
proposition to exclude any race or people trom sharing with us tl 
blessings of our free institutions. 

It had intertwined the Declaration of Independence with the Serm 
on the Mount, and #% was not willing, without the demonstration of 
actual experience, to admit that races of men, even with totally dissim- 
ilar systems of civilization, could not live and commingle under t 
shield of the Republic without danger to the institutions which )h 
cost so much blood and treasure to establish and preserve. It had ha 
no experience: with unassimilating races of men; it knew little of t! 
real character of the Chinese and nothing of the industrial disturban 
and demoralization that was sure to result from their presence in la! 
numbers among us. 

The Republicans of the Pacific coast warned their brethren of 
East that if they did not join them in efforts to exclude the Chin 
the Republican party of the nation would lose control of the Stat 
our western border. The reply was, that while that would be a gr 
disaster, it would not be so great a disaster asif they abandoned th: 
principles, not so great a disaster as if the Republicans should becon 
traitors to their convictions, and barter principles for power. 

When it is remembered that we of the Pacific coast had for yea 
had every opportunity for personal observation of this immigra 
before we came fully to appreciate the character and extent of the 
impending, we had no reason to be surprised that the people of the Ea 
with no opportunities for personal observation, believed on first | 
sentation that the cause of our alarm was groundless. We had no! 
son to be surprised that they did not at first perceive that there \ 
involved in Chinese immigration a system of contract slavery alm: 
if not fully as repulsive as that which had been melted away in 
hot crucible of war. 

We were confident that observation and reflection would in time bi 
the masses of our party to our view, and that when theycame 
would come tostay. In this we were not mistaken. They now plain 
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Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Asa boy, Mr. President, on« 
July I heard read the declaration that all men were cre 


on every patriotic occasion I listened to stirrin 


i 


country to be the asylum and refuge of the oppressed of 


fully believed in that claim, and I also be 


lieved that tl 


patriation meant not only the natural right of men to |] 


country, but an equal natural right to domicile in ours 


other country. 


But, Mr. President, experience, 
change in my mind on this question, as on many other quest 
now believe that a nation has the absolute right to exclude any 
races of men whose presence it has reason to believe 1 
to its own welfare, and that not only 


exclude them, but that its hi; 
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observation, and reflec 
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and sentimentality toward the Chinese; all narrow proscription toward 
us. ‘The privileges were all yiven to China; the penalties all inflicted 
on the United States. It operated perniciously upon our national wel- 
fare from the beginning. It was the work of an American, who, being 
our minister to China, did not think it unbecoming in him to abandon 
his post, lay down the honorable commission of his own Government, 
and hecome the embassador of the Celestial Kingdom to‘the outside 
barbarians’’ of his own country. 

He negotiated a treaty with us for them in which the opening of our 
whole country to the subjects of his imperial master was conceded as 
an equivalent for the admission of our citizens into five ports of China. 
Our people could not pentrate beyond those five ports in that country, 
while the Chinese were free to colonize and overrun our land. Mr 
Burlingame struggled desperately against the Senate amendmen‘ 
his treaty by which they were denied the privilege of naturali 
here. 

Railway contractors, steam-ship companies, and all others who could 


gain anything from the importation of cooly slaves to occupy American | ' 


labor fields, were eager allies of mistaken though sincere philanthropy, 
and of apathy, greatest force of all, in holding back the Government 
of the United States for years from any step towards undoing the dis- 
astrous folly of 1868. 

The extent of the blunder that had been made in the Burlingame 


treaty began to be realized soon after its ratification, and there was a | 


universal demand for its abrogation by the people of the Pacific coast, 
who were the principal sufferers under it. The party in power, as 
usual, was charged with the responsibility for the evil, and in 1867 
from that cause, and that alone, the Republican party was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in California. Eastward of the mountains the people 
had never heard of the question. 

In 1871 a Republican Representative from the State of California in- 
troduced in Congress a bill to prohibit ‘‘the importation of Chinese 
coolies’’—that being understood to be their character, and that being 
the term by which they were known on the Pacific coast. This sounded 
the note of alarm throughout the country. The bill passed Congress 
and was signed by the President. At that time both branches of Con- 
gree were Republican, and President Grant occupied the executive chair. 

Although it was well known that no Chinese laborers other than con- 
tract coolies ever entered the United States, yet, false swearing in our 
courts not being by them deemed perjury, the importation continued 
under the name of ‘‘immigration,’’ notwithstanding the law. To 
remedy this defect and to settle, as was then believed, the Chinese 
question, Mr. Page, a Republican Representative from California, with 
sagacious foresight introduced a bill in the House of Representatives 
proposing the abrogation of the Burlingame treaty—a course which 
experience has since proved to be the only fundamental remedy for the 
evil. 

‘The discussion which then took place served to some extent to edu- 
cate the Eastern mind, especially the masses of the people. It pre- 
sented for the first time the overshadowing evils of Chinese immigra- 
tion. The proposition was made clear that so far as we were concerned, 
the Chinese were an incongruous and unassimilating race; that they 
had neither aims, purposes, nor hopes like ours; that no matter how 
long they remained with us, they never became of us; that from thou- 
sands of years of habit, thousands of years of training, they were able 
to live in conditions that were odious and impossible to our people. It 
was found that the sons and daughters of those who under scorching 
suns, in weary processions across alkaline deserts, had carried our flag 
and planted our civilization on the shores of the Pacific, were being 
driven from their homes, driven to want, driven to crime, driven to 
dlesperation and despair by the cruel competition of this semi-barha- 
rous race in all the avenues of labor. 

it was seen by the reflective portion of the people of the coast that 
this evil constituted a foul ulcer upon our body politic, and that the 
advanced civilization of the nineteenth century was being inoculated 
with the virus of antique barbarism. This alarming condition was 
not appreciated by the people east of the Rocky Mountains. The peo- 
ple of the East did not seem able to understand how it was that while 
for many years a@ great influx of Chinese had been taking place on 
the Pacilic, the evils complained of had not been earlier observed. The 
answer to that is found in the fact that the Chinese were for some time 
scattered in isolated groups all over the gulches and cafions of Cali- 
fornia, extracting gold from the alluvial sands, which, I may observe 
in passing, they sent immediately to China. 

Chey had not at that time come into competition with the American 
workingman. They took upclaims that white men, with richer claims 
in sight, did not then care to operate. For instance, in 1867 they 
worked in placers that the white workingman did not then want, but 
which in 1868 he would have been glad tooccupy. In 1868 they worked 
placers which the American miner would have been glad to occupy in 
1869, but did not care to occupy in 1868. And things so continued 
until the placer mines were practically exhausted. Then the China- 
men, driven ont of the mines by the exhaustion of the placers, began 
to come into competition with our working people in all departments 
of industry. 

By that time a new generation was coming upon the stage of action, 
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a large proportion of which had no means of livelihood except their 
labor. 

The self-respecting working men and women of the Pacific then for 
the first time began to find themselves forced to compete with this de- 
graded labor. ‘They began to realize that the Chinese had developed 
the faculty of doing the largest amount of work upon the smallest and 
coarsest amount of human food. They found these Asiatics satisfied 
with a form and modicum of subsistence upon which American work- 
ing men and women would starve. Then it was that the working 
people, feeling the tremendous pressure of this miserable competition, 
began in all their assemblages to organize against it. Accordingly a 
universal demand was made for the abrogation of the Burlingame 
treaty. 

When the demand could no longer be ignored without defiance of that 
public opinion which, under our system, sooner or later becomes the su- 
preme law, a feeble response was made by sending commissioners to China 
with the object of securing a modification of the Burlingame treaty. 
he Executive did not move in the matter until compelled by Con- 
gress, and Congress did not move until the efforts of our Pacific coast 
representatives had been supplemented by the great labor interest 
throughout the country, when longer resistance required more courage 
than did action. The State Department appeared to regard the yield- 
ing of Congress to our entreaties as in the nature of a disaster, to be 
repaired by leaden-footed diplomacy, and in the negotiations that fol- 
lowed then, as now, Chinese sensibilities seemed the most important 
object of consideration. 

The Chinese Government could not fail to observe, through the in- 
telligent eyes of its minister here, the unnecessary procrastination of 


| our officials and the perfunctory manner in which they acted when de- 


lay was no longer possible. In the negotiations which followed, and 
which, for no good reason, took place in China, there was a sort of semi- 
official admission (though not by all of the commission) that our Gov- 
ernment was acting under pressure from an ignorant mob, which for 
political party considerations could not longer be openly resisted, but 
which the Chinese Government might disappoint by niggardly conces- 
sions without offending our officials. 

The demand for abrogation continued, however, and in response 
thereto, between 1872 and 1879, many measures were introduced in 
Congress having that object in view. 

In 1879 a bill was passed which abrogated the obnoxious portions of 
the treaty and reasserted the exclusive prerogative of this Government 
to decide for itself who should become domiciled on our soil. The 
news of the passage of that bill was received with joy all over the 
Pacific coast, but unfortunately the will of the people was thwarted 
by a Presidential veto. The only substantial reason given by the 
President for that veto was that the bill was obnoxious to certain pro- 
visions of the Burlingame treaty. 

There never was a more unfortunate exercise of the veto power than 
in that case; never in the history of the Government was there a veto 
more prolific of evil. In its baleful effects it overbalances, in my opin- 
ion, all the benefits which have ever resulted from the exercise of this 
Presidential prerogative, and furnishes ample reason for such an amend 
ment to the Constitution as will take from any one man the power, 
through caprice, prejudice, or defective judgment, of thwarting tie de- 
liberate and matured decision of a majority of the representatives of 
the people in both branches of Congress. 

This action relegated the whole Chinese question to the delusive realm 
of diplomacy. A new treaty was negotiated and ratified in 18:0, but 
hedged in with so many reservations and restrictions that it was found 
almost if not quite impossible to frame an effective exclusion law that 
should be consistent with its provisions. Two years after the ratiti 
tion of the treaty a Jaw was enacted to carry it into effect—the act « 
1282, That law operated well for a few months, but its provisio1 
could be evaded by false swearing, which, from the nature of the cas 
in a great majority of instances it was found impossible to detect and 
punish, This the Chinese soon discovered. Then the cheating began 
and the tide of immigration rose higher than ever. 

In 1884 another act was passed, which it was thought would preven 
the raseality and check the flood; but unfortunately the judges of the 
Federal courts on the Pacific coast decided that the law was not app!l- 
cable to the classes of cases which furnished the largest immigration 
Again, in 1886, a bill was introduced into the Houseof Representatives 
by Mr. Morrow, a Representative from California, and in the Senate 
by Mr. Fair, my then colleague. It was carefully prepared, with a 
view to remedying the defects, negative and positive, which time had 
disclosed in the act of 1882. 

It was probably the most effective bill that could be framed consist- 
ent with the provisions of the treaty. It was reported unanimous’) 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, of which the 
present Republican candidate tor President of the United States was 
then a member. It unanimously passed this body and went to the 
House of Representatives. It was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of that body, and was there permitted toslumber for many 
months, when finally Mr. Morrow rose in his place and asked the 
chairman of the committce what had become of the bill and why it 
had not been reported. 
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The reply of the chairman was that a new treaty was under co 
eration, and that under the circumstances the committee thoug 
proper not to take action on the bill that had been referred to 1 
In other words, that even to relieve the people from the curse of ( 






roduce a measure th 
It was afterward dis 
chairman of the committee was misinformed; that no treaty 


lmmigration 1t wou d not be p ylite to ir 
mar the harmony of diplomatic music! 
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treaty formulated. That treaty is still under consideration, with 
| the probabilities against its ratification. 

The Democratic members of this body insist that the delay in the 
ratification of the treaty is chargeable solely to the amendments pro 
posed to it by the Republican members from the Pacific coast, and 
adopted by the Senate. At thesame timeand in the same breath they 
tell us that these amend ments made nosubstantial change in the treaty. 
If that is true, why all these months of delay in its ratification? Is it 
to be presumed that the Chinese Government was willing to create d 
lay upon a non-essential point in a treaty—a mere question of verbiage ? 

The fact of the delay showsconclusively thata change, and one of im 
portance, had been made in the treaty by the Senateamendments. We 
were informed that the Chinese Government were entirely acquiescent 
in the policy of excluding its laborers from the United States 

The Chinese minister here having participated in its negotiation, and 
the treaty, as so negotiated, having, as we were assured, been accepta 
to his Government as so negotiated, what was it that rendered it un- 
acceptable to that Government? ‘The only change made by the Senate 
was the addition of two provisions, which, in exactly five lines, pre- 
vented the possibility of any further juggling with certificates, which 
had rendered the treaty of 1880 and the law of 1882 practically dead 
letters. 

Is it possible that the Chinese Government saw the weak places in 
the barriers we had set up, and was willing that its people should t 
advantage of them? Is.it possible that it was willing we should have 
the treaty, provided we should leave holes in it large enough to permit 
the Chinese laborers to crawl through? The mere statement of the 
point vindicates the Senate amendments. 

By those amendments the Chinese Government has now been d 
nitively informed, if never before, that Chinese immigration is by the 
American people deemed pernicious, and will be absolutely prohibited 

As to the bill under consideration, it will be conceded by all that it 
has an extraordinary history. 

It is at least suggestive that it was introduced in the House of Rep 
resentatives by the principal member of what has, not inaptly, been 
termed the President’s ‘‘kitchen cabinet’’—by the chairman of the 
‘steering committee’’ of the St. Louis convention that renominated 
the President—the intimate friend and spokesman of the President, 
and a distinguished member of the Democratic national committee 

It is curious that that gentleman, who had never before been known 
to interest himself in the subject of Chinese immigration, should rush, 
as is stated, trom the White House to the Capitol with a bill of this 
character; that, contrary to the uniform practice of the legislative body 
of which he is a member, unanimous consent should be given to sus- 
pend the rules and take up for immediate action, with scarcely any 
discussion, and without the usual reference to a committee, a bill abro- 
gating a treaty now in force and rendering useless a treaty under con 
sideration, to the terms of which the President had but recently as- 
sented. 

1 am not finding fault with this action. On the contrary, the bill 
being one for the exclusion of the Chinese, I heartily favor the promp 
ness with which it was passed. I only call attention to the incident 
for the purpose of contrasting the action of the Democratic membe1 
the House with that of the lemocratic members of the Senate. 

It is very evident that the influential gentleman who introduced 
that bill in the House had an intimation from an authoritative s 
upon which he felt warranted in relying —secret information withheld 
from the Republicans—that the treaty which several months prio ! 


been prepared by our State Department and amended by the Senate | 


had been rejected by China. 

The very recent history of the Democratic majority of the Hous 
pecially their treatment in refusing to consider the Chinese ex: 
bill of 1886, showed that they were unwilling to take action on 
even when there was nothing but a suggestion that negotiation 
treaty were about to be commenced. Yet they did not hesitate 
case to pass a bill in the face*of a treaty that had had the assent 
President of the United States. It is’ wholly inadmissible to su 
that they would introduce such a bill and rush it through in b 
hour unless they had had a well-grounded belief, based on presur 
accurate though secret information that the treaty had been 1 
by the Chinese Government. 

The unusual proceedings of the House—their furtive preparatio! 
suddenness of execution—are only to be explained upon the 
sis (insisted upon by the press and public, and nowhere contrad 
that the putative author of the bill had had it whispered in his ea 
that the treaty was a dead letter. Does anybody suppose that it was 
sympathy with the interests of the laboring masses of the country t! 
induced this hot haste, this new-born zeal? Does anybody suppose 
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All this strategy, Mr. President, will not do I 





ple are not so easily deceived They will see thr 

samer of this movement. I sympathize with Demme i ‘ 

ts disappointment at discovering that the gun aimed, as 1 
with so much accaiacy, at its opponent, proved more dat at t 
breech than at the muzzle, and that those who went out ting for 
partisan wool came back shorn But whatever the motive, we I 
thankiul for the bill We accept the gift with gratitude, will n 
be so ungracious as to look a gift horse in the mouth. One n not 
help, however, being struck by the fact that on discovering that China 
had not rejected the treaty the friends of the Administration saw fit to 


make an entire change of front, and tourge delay in this Chamber with 
the same zeal that they had urged haste in the othe 


While professing anxiety for its passage, Democratic Senators con 
sumed days in its discussion. Having discussed it at great length 
they voted for its passage. The apparent unanimity with which they 


now change their attitude and advocate reconsideration and delay 
dicates with certainty two things. First, that when they voted fo1 

bill, they believed the treaty had been rejected by the Chinese Gov 
ernment; and, second, that they regard their obligations to be polite to 






the Chinese Government as outweighing their obligations to deal justly 
with their own people. 

One distinguished Democratic Senator after eloquently advocating 
the passage of this bill immediately retreated from the ground he had 
taken and told us that we ought to hesitate, we ought to wait cause 
the refinements of the d situation might be distu ib I 
action: that etk tte ling 1 ul vy del lal i 
sideration of this bil edt 1 whether if that 8 yr i 
himself in a bu rh iw a bed-ridden lady in ) 
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from her perilous position that he had not been introduced to 
band, and that being a stranger it would be impolite for | to enté 
her chamber. | Laughter. } lf to that statement he should s eradd 
that he really did not have his ‘‘calling suit’’ on, it would pI 

| cise parallel to the position taken by the Senators who favor ay in 
the passage of this bill 

In appealing for del iy our Democrat friends ask is to 


above party. We are willing, Mr. President, to rise above party, but 
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Spanish ships every day in the year and every hourin the day were 
coming into our ports from the Caribbean Sea; suppose we found those 
ships to contain the germs of yellow fever, and that our people were 
seized with that dread malady and weredying all along the coast, what 
would be thought of the minister of state who, on behalf of the United 
States, should say to Spain, ‘‘ We propose an amendment to the treaty 
so that infected ships may be kept out. To be sure, our people are 
dying in large numbers; distress and dismay, sorrow and suffering ex- 
ist all along our coast, still we want to be polite above all things; there- 
fore we wish to negotiate with you about it ?’’ 

Suppose we had been weak enough or forgetful enough of the inter- 
ests of our people to even entertain the thought of negotiating an 
amended treaty providing for the absolute exclusion of such ships. 
Suppose the treaty had been formulated, had been submitted to the 
Spanish Government and had been held by that government without 
action for four months, the injury to our people continuing meanwhile, 
and suppose we should then be informed that that government had post- 
poned the consideration of the treaty, would Senators under such cir- 
cumstances hesitate as to the proper course to pursue? Would they 
hesitate, for reasons of etiquette, to pass a bill forbidding plague-ships 
to enter our harbors? And if such ships, in defiance of our laws, con- 
tinued to enter would we not speak to Spain through the mouths of 
our guns? Would Senators then rise in their places and urge us to 
desist on the ground that our action was calculated to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Spanish Government? Should we permit gild-edged 
diplomacy or a desire to be polite, oran anxiety to conserve the créme de 
la créme of diplomatic punctilio, to prevent us from saving the lives of 
our people? Mr. President, this sort of diplomacy might be superla- 
tively refined, but it would not be robust. Every sensible person will 
concede that that would beacase demanding instantaction. Wecould 
never consent that the sensibilities of the Spanish Government should 
be permitted to play any part in a matter of such transcendent im- 
portance to us. No matter what the consequences, the ship would be 
excluded. 

To those who know the full significance of this Chinese immigration 
and appreciate its far-reaching consequences, it isa more appalling calam- 
ity than a yellow-fever epidemic. The infirmities of the body, even 
death itself, are not the worst evils to whicha people may be subjected. 
No matter how severe a fever scourge may be, it would leave our 
civilization unimpaired. Chinese immigration, on the contrary, is de- 
structive of all that is noble in our civilization. Itcontinues from day 
to day a monstrous monotony of degradation. The fever at the worst 
is but the visitant of a season; the frosts of winter are sure to dissipate 
it. The deadly blight of Chinese immigration, on the contrary, is 
affected by neither the frosts of winter nor the heatsofsummer. The 
fever epidemic affords at least the melancholy satisfaction of leaving 
the surviving population spiritualized and exalted by the contem pla- 
tion of suffering, by the example of heroic deeds, by works of mercy, 
by patient and loving attention to the sick and dying—by innumerable 
acts that bring into relief the nobler qualities of human nature. The 
Chinese plague is always a menacing, debasing,and degrading influence. 

Whatever division of sentiment may exist on this subject among the 
representatives of the people in Congress, there is no diversity of opin- 
ion among the masses of the people throughout the country. Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike regard this immigration as in the nature 
of an invasion. Ov the Pacific coast they regard it as more to be 
dreaded than any warlike invasion that could be precipitated upon us. 
It is not a party question. The position of the Republican party, at 
least, is beyond controversy... In proof of this I have but to read a 
few words from the letter of acceptance of General Benjamin Harrison, 
the candidate of the Republican party for President of the United 
States. These words will be found unequivocal and unmistakable. 
They refer to no treaty; they suggest no diplomacy. They recognize 
the inherent right of the United States to settle for themselves a ques- 
tion of such paramount importance. General Harrison says: 

We are alsoclearly under a duty to defend our civilization by excluding alien 
races whose ultimate assimilation with our people is neither possible nor de- 
sirable. The family has been the nucleus of our best immigration and the home 
the most potent assimilating force in our civilization. The objectionsto Chinese 
immigration are distinctive and conclusive, and are now so generally accepted 
as such that the question has passed entirely beyond the stage of argument. 

No self-respecting person can question the sincerity of such an utter- 
ance made under circumstances of such responsibility. Whosoever ex- 
presses a doubt of it discredits himself and not the author of the utter- 
ance. We find disingenuous and unworthy attempts made, however, 
to confuse the public mind as to the position of parties here on this 
question. A conspicuous instance is shown by the public press of this 
morning in an official declaration of the Democracy of New York, which 
I will read in one moment. 

The State of New York is essential to the success of the Democratic 
party in the coming election. Itis relied upon to renew the term of 
that party’s power in the nation. The Democratic convention of that 
State must therefore speak by authority. It could not afford, at the 
opening of the campaign, to give forth any uncertain sound upon any 
subject with which it dealt. Was it supplied from Washington with 
secret information regarding the rejection or supposed rejection of this 
treaty? Was it also given a suggestion that the bill now under consid- 








eration would probably be delayed in this body by reason of the custom 
of the Senate to pursue careful and conservative ways in legislation ? 

In the platform of that convention, held yesterday at Buffalo, I find 
the following: 

We approve the Democratic measure passed by the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives prohibiting Chinese imn ation. Byit actual and not sham pro- 
tection will be afforded to the American workingman, and we demand its 
passage by the Republican Senate. 






Yet when we try to pass that bill we find the Democratic members 
of the Senate the most strenuous objectors to it. 

It must be a source of disappointment and mortification to the mem- 
bers of the ‘‘kitchen cabinet’’ to find their calculations defeated, the 
Republicans of this Chamber being only too glad of an opportunity to 
pass this bill, while the obstructions proceed from Senators belonging 
to the administration party. 

It is pertinent to inquire from what cause this obstruction proceeds— 
what can have caused the change in the minds of those Senators since 
voting for the passage of the bill aday or two ago. We now find them 
with hands and voices uplifted and with all the eloquence at their com- 
mand calling for reconsideration, and asking that the affront which the 
passage of this measure would import may not be put upon the Gov- 
ernment of China. 

They voted for its passage in the first instance in the expectation of 
securing a cheap advantage for their party without loss of prestige to 
the Administration; but on the receipt of further news from China they 
suddenly recalled that there had been a treaty pending, and now with 
more regard for the feelings of the Chinese Government than for the 
interests of the great laboring masses of our own country, they hesi- 
tate. Ignoring the direful consequences to our people of Chinese im- 
migration, they see only the offence to the awful majesty of China that 
would be implied by the passage of the bill. They insist that inter- 
national courtesy must be complied with before attention can be turned 
to the wants of the United States. Their sense of diplomatic propriety 
is shocked at the idea that we should take care of onr own interests 
without regard to the interests of China. 

It seems that in voting for the bill in the first instance they consid- ; 
ered themselves as law-makers only, while on the vote for reconsidera- 
tion and in favor of delay they take into account the fact that they are 
also part of the treaty-making power. However bold they may be as 
law-makers, they must be circumspect as diplomats. So, after having 
in one capacity helped to pass the bill, they are now in the other ca- 
pacity straining every nerve to undo what they have done. In their 
diplomatic capacity they regard themselves as representatives of the 
Administration. As such they seem to be apologizing for the action 
taken by themselves in their broader capacity as representatives of the 

le. 

- the exercise of their functions as law-makers, charged with the 
responsible duty of caring for the interests of 65,000,000 people, they 
yoted to pass the measure under consideration. But having performed 
that duty, they discharge themselves from further consideration of the 
interests of their constituents, put on their dress suits, and, boufonni?r: 
on the lapel, assume the diplomatic function. In this capacity they 
deem it their duty to see that the sensibilities of the Chinese Govern- 
ment are not wounded. 

In their legislative capacity they did not hesitate to contemn the 
low civilization of the Chinese; in their diplomatic capacity they are 
awed into admiration by the barbaric splendor of ‘ta great empire of 
450,000,000 people !’’ As legislators they felt compelled to favor the 
passage of this measure, but as diplomats they now feel equally com 
pelled to prevent its passage! In contemplating the attitude of Dem- 
ocratic Senators on this question one is almost led to institute a coni- ie 
parison between it and the case of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 

For my part, Mr. President, Iam glad to have the opportunity to 
vote to abrogate the treaty absolutely, so that all the world may kuow 
that this country will permit no interference in its domestic affair ie 
Who denies that this nation has the right to say what people shall, {01 i 
our weal or woe, form the body of our citizenship? If objection is mii bi 
to instances of harmful immigration from Europe, especially of contract 
laborers, what can be said in defense of a policy which permits a wors' 
class of such laborers to come in from China? 

In the platform of the New York State Democratic convention | find 
also the following: 

We commend the efforts of the President to enforce the laws relative t 
ported contract labor. Such efforts have revealed their weakness and ti 
sufficiency of our immigration laws #o far as applicable to criminal pau 
and contract laborers; and we therefore recommend a thorough revision 
laws in relation to such immigration and imported contract labor, so that 
country shall not be made the refuge of the dangerous and criminal classes 
other lands; shall not be burdened with the support of their paupers, and | 


our workingmen shall not be deprived of work or have it cheapened by « 
tition with imported contract labor. 
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With this resolution before them in this morning’s newspapers, * a 
ators here are endeavoring to continue in force a treaty arrangem 3 


under which large numbers of the most degraded class of cont: 
laborers are daily coming into our country. A Chinese laborer on t 
Pacifie coast is never anything but a contract laborer. His labo: 
contracted for by the Six Companies—the slave-traders of the new | 
gime. When one of those laborers is sought for hire, nobody thinks: 
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lands are held can be gotten rid of by an act of Congress. If that were 
the case, it is competent for the Government to convey any title, and 
no man would hold them except at the will of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government of the United States. Now, the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson ] 
is to amend section 5, which requires that these lands shall only be sold 


It can not be assumed that the solemn conveyances under which these | 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the extent of the public domain of the 
United States? I beg leave to call attention to the figures which were 
presented by the gentleman from New York [ Mr. BAKER] in the speech 
which he mace here the other day, and which show that we have still 
some seven hundred or eight hundred million acres of the public domain 


| unoccupied. Why is it that gentlemen insist that this particular land 


to actual settlers at the price of $1.25 an acre, and make them amenable 


to the homestead law; and it was announced by the distinguished 


chairman of the Committee on Territories in the speech he made to this | 
committee on yesterday that if that amendment was adopted it would | 
be the Trojan horse which was intended and designed should kill bis | 
bill. It is the first time, I submit, in the history of the legislation of | 


this Government that public domain has been attempted to be created 
in which they are afraid of allowing the homestead law to prevail. 
Now, the honorable chairman of the committee says that if this bill 


public domain it shall be distinct from all other public lands, and the 
right of a citizen to make a homestead upon this land shall be denied. 

Mr. SVRiINGER. I hope the gentleman will not misrepresent me 
upon that. My point was that under the homestead laws as they now 
exist a settler was permitted to take the land, and in six months he 
could sell it. While under this bill he does not get title unless he 
pays $1.25 and lives on it for three years. How, under those provis- 
ions, could they fall into the hands of speculators within six months? 

Mr. HOOKER. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, if we pass the bill, 
within six months these lands will fall into the hands of speculators, 
and it is not hard to determine who these speculators will be. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He certainly 


shall be opened up to public settlement and tell us that there are five 
hundred thousand homeless and shelterless people of the United States 
who are seeking homes and demanding this particular land in order 
that they may make homes upon it, and yet object to this Territory 
being opened to entry under the homestead law ? 

I will embody in my remarks a quotation from the speech of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] showing the extent of the 
public domain in the different States and Territories. Listening to 
the speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] one would sup- 


| pose that no man who is withouta home, no man who is landless, could 
passes, when this is created into a Territory and becomes part of the | 


find a homestead or land to settle upon anywhere within the territory 
of the United States unless this Government should be guilty of Punic 
faith by taking from the Indians what it has given them by its solemn 
patents; and this, although we have seven hundred or eight hundred 
millions of acres of the public domain still open to occupation by those 
who are landless. No, Mr. Chairman, it is this particular land that is 
wanted, this territory which belongs to the Indians and which you 


| have patented to them, describing in the patents the metes and bounds 


does not wish to misrepresent the bill. No man can obtain this land | 


except by actual settlement and cultivation; by personal residence of 
three years. 

Mr. HOOKER. I will demonstrate my proposition. 

Mr. WEAVER. Isay you can not demonstrate your proposition. 

Mr. HOOKER. We willsee. If Ido not, you do not need to vote 
for my proposition. If Ido not demonstrate it, then I will not ask 
the gentleman from Illinois or the gentleman’s lieutenant to vote for 
it. But if 1 do demonstrate it I will expect them to vote for it. 

Mr. WEAVER, Isuppose you will. 

Mr. HOOKER. It is very hard to convince those who will not be 
convineed against their will. But certainly the gentleman from IIli- 
nois said that if the amendment of the gentleman from Iilinois [ Mr. 
PAYSON] becomes a part and parcel of this bill it will destroy his 
bill. 


{re we afraid to permit the principles embodied in the amendment | 


offered by the gentleman on the other side of the Chamber [Mr. PAy- 
SON ] to be applied to these lands, as it is applied to all public lands? 
Why should we be? It was said by the honorable gentleman from 
Iowa [ Mr. WEAVER] that he spoke for six hundred thousand men who 
wanted homes. Why, sir, you do not speak for the very men who you 
say want homes when you are afraid to have applied by your bill the 
principle of the homestead entry of lands. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson] is, in my judgment, a fair proposition to amend the bill 
in order to perfect it, and should be acceptable to those who are will- 
ing to vote for it under any conditions. I am opposed to the bill, be- 
cause I believe it violates our solemn treaties with these Indians, and 
violates the solemn conveyances made by the Government, and there- 
fore ought not in any form to become a law. You propose to create a 
Territorial government with a governor and all its officials over that 
Territory, before you have obtained the consent of the Indians, and 
you propose to create a commission at the vast expense of $10 a day 
for each commissioner and $6 a day for their secretary to go to that 
Territory to obtain that consent. 

The history of the grant of these lands to the Indians I recited in the 
speech which I had occasion to make on thissubject some time ago, and 
I will now merely call attention to the position which I then assumed 
and which I fortified by reading the very patents of the Government 
themselves, showing the nature and character of the conveyance which 
the Government made to the Indians, and also by reading the treaties, 
every one of which would be violated, at least in spirit, by this bill. 
And even if you can urge the doctrine that we can get rid of a treaty 
by an act of Congress, you certainly can not urge the doctrine that we 
can get rid of the patents of the Government by an act of Congress; if 
so, you can unsettle the titles to all the lands in the United States 
which are based upon patents derived from the Government, whether 
they are held by Indian tribes or by individuals. 

Some years ago there was a commission appointed by the Senate of 
the United States for the purpose of investigating the character of the 
titles to these Indian lands and the propriety of constituting them into 
a Territory. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] in arguing this question 
the other day said: 

It sounds well to hear gentlemen laugh when there are five hundred thou- 
sand homeless people in this country who are praying for an opportunity to 
settle upon the public domain in accordance with the law, who are seeking a 


home and a shelter for their little ones, It is a nice thing for gentlemen to 
sneer and laugh, 


in the lands you conveyed, and enumerating the acres down even to a 
fraction. For instance, in the case of the Cherokees you made a pat- 


| ent of over 14,000,000 acres, and you designated the amount even down 


to the fraction of an acre. It is this particular land, therefore, that 
the homeless and landless men of the United States want, according to 
the advocates of this bill. In the name of: the homesteader, in the 


| name of the poor people of this country who desire homes on the public 


domain, I deny that they want to dispossess anybody else in order to 
get homes for themselves. 

Gentlemen can not account for this bill upon that ground, and if 
they can not, how can they account forit? The gentleman from Mis- 


; souri [Mr. WARNER] waseloquent in his appeal to the House in favor 


| 
| 





of this bill on the ground that he wanted to remove the cattle syndi- 
cates and the corporations now in possession of this Territory. Mr. Chair- 
man, if you remove the cattle syndicates and the corporations who are 
in possession of this part of the public domain and constitute it a Ter- 
ritory, where does it go? Does the honorable gentleman, the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. SPRINGER], tell you? How will these 
ands be disposed of? submit that under this bi 1ey will go pri- 
lands be disposed of? I submit that ler this bill they will go 
marily to two corporations, the two great lines of railway that run re- 
spectively east and west and north and south through that Territory. 
I see that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] smiles. 

Mr. WEAVER. I smile audibiy. 

Mr. HOOKER. The gentleman no doubt wants to refer to that pro- 
vision of the bill which proposes to rescind the acts by which these 
lands were granted. But, sir, you have got a vested right to contend 
with, and you ought to be lawyer enough and the chairman of your 
committee ought to be lawyer enough to know that when the lands 
given under those grants are mortgaged they are placed beyoud your 
control, and I hope that when I demonstrate this proposition I shall 
have the chairman of the committee and his intelligent lieutenant on 
my side of the question and in opposition to the corporations and syn- 
dicates who otherwise will grab up all this territory for themselves 

I have said, sir, that some years ago there was an investigation made 
by the Senate of the United States for the purpose of ascertaining what 
was the condition of these Indianlands. Upon that committee of in- 
vestigation was the present distinguished Attorney-General of the 
United States, Mr. Garland. I do not say that he was the chairman 
of the committee, but he was one of the prominent members who con 
ducted the investigation, and what did they find, as shown in thei 
report to the Senate? I hold that report in my hand, together with 
the testimony which was taken. I will not weary the committee !»y 
reading the resolution, but I will simply call attention to the language 
of the report which was made by this committee to the Senate of the 
United States. They say: 

We respectfully beg leave to submit the following report: y 

By the acts of Congress referred to in the first resolution there was granted to 
two railroads a right of way through the Indian Territory, oneextending from 
the southern line of Kansas to the northern boundary of Texas, and the othe 
from the western line of Arkansas to the Pacific coast, and in addition to ( 
right of way a grant of lands was made dependent (I call attention particu 
to this language)—a grant of Jands was made dependent upon the extingu 
ment of the Indian title, and upon the lands becoming publiclands of the U1 L 
States. The road from Kansas to Texas passing through the whole width 0! 
the Territory, known as the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway, extencs 
from Hannibal, on the Missouri River, through Missouri and Kansas and th: 
territory of Texas, being 576 miles in length, and forming a link in the line 
direct railway communication between Chicago and St. Louis and the Gul! 
Mexico at Galveston. , 7 

It has mortgaged all its line and all its property of every kind in those St ate 
and the Territory assecurity for its bonds, but has issued no bonds “* predicated 


upon the lands alone. . 

These mortgage bonds have been negotiated and are largely held in London, 
Paris, and Amsterdam, as well as New York. They were issued in aid of the 
construction of the road, and are held by private investors. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad has been constructed only some 35 miles 
from the Missouri line to Vinita in the Territory, and has mortgaged the lands 
conditionally granted for that distance to secure certain bonds issued by sa! 
company, which bonds are held by purchasers for investment, 
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In the examination made by the Senate committee, in. r 
744 of th ite, tot t d } t ( 
26, Mr. G. D. L. H ro 1 ex 
to state wl t} } 
been issued ud 1 ¢ 
By the ¢ AIRMA 


A. They v i Ss ) I 

Q. Howr ‘ 

A. Betwe » 4 und s \ 

Q. What were th« 6 per . 
A. Seven per ce rh i 3 
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2. What are those bonds w 
A. Forty-two or 43 t 
Where are they 





In Amsterdam edt inte hv tl e 4 i not t ; . 
In London ! 




















In Paris : . l K gat or ‘Ss , ° 
In New York ‘ = ee ere 
Total : i pn 
I call the attention of the committee particularly to this con 1a} Mr. HOOKER Certa ’ 
language of the report Mr. PETERS Did 3 the Miss Ka ind 
The only condition by which the lands in the I lian Te it v could ¢ i i i i tot 
public lands would be by the voluntary abandonment of the san y the I I ts of the Govert ent 
or in case of the extingu rent of their title . OOKER a it ib ‘ ; 1 
Mr. SPRINGER. Does not the gentleman know that neithe t ht. and these bonds were issu: under t ( 
roads to which he refers touches a foot of land embraced in the Ter ernment to this railroad 
tory of Oklahoma as provided in this bill Mr. PETERS Does the ithe M : that 3 
Mr. HOOKER. Yes, sir; but they touch the Indian Territ ld be i the ids t ‘ i ( J 
Mr. HOLMAN. The Atlantic and Pacific does ernment 
Mr. SPRINGER. The western terminus ofthat road has not reached Mr. HOOKE! Certainly they « Che tit ‘ 
the Indian Territory, and its whole grant has been forfeited by act of tished to the lands and becom a partof t ands ; 
the Forty-ninth Congress. under the railroad grants. and t} 34 title ‘ 
Mr. HOOKER. The Oklahoma territory, as I understand, takes in Mr. PETERS Let me ask the g Lag 
every portion of the Indian Territory not occupied by the fis em pur ers of these bonds used t t 
civilized tribes. the Government had the ta 
Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir; it does those acts, then they took em l e of t 
Mr. HOOKER. That is what I understand f Gove t. and t : ) 
Mr. SPRINGER. And while the line of the Missouri, Ka und | { lands the | ‘ 
Texas road, to which the gentleman refers, passes within tl \ HOO Chev <= 
tory of the five semi-civilized tribes, it does not go within 100 n ) exting ' ntof the title of 1 
Oklahoma. The Atlantic and Pacific has not reached it teri ' i these land Chatis 1 ( 
and its grant has been forfeited. tan rt fourte th se nD You 1 the 
Mr. HOOKER. Then the fact is still more condemnatory th t domain of the United States. and the ent : 7 . 
company should have attempted to mortgage these lands before they | tion of the publicdomain 
reached that territory. morte yonds on the la e te 
Mr. SPRINGER. That is their business. Mr. PERKINS Will the ‘ c 
Mr. HOOKER. Yes, it is their business; and 1t is your busine t ) in that ection 
to understand this matter, and let the committee understand it. HH Mr. HOOKEI 3 
are all these lands granted by these acts which you propose by the Mr. PERKIN Does is t 
fourteenth section of your bill to repeal. Why should you propose to y companies in adva 
repeal these laws if they are not in full force and effect? Mr. Chair Mr. HOOKER That depends on the character of the cl if 
man, it will not do to attempt any evasion of this question Che fa e! s. These lands were granted without regard to t a 
sity of the argument is apparent upon the statement of it. tion of the road heir rights were to attach just so soon as the tit 
The committee go on further in this report: the It nS was exti tished Wh 
But both land grants to the railroad companies were ill-advised and 1 | domain the right attacl to these ra 
not have been made; and the committee recommend their repeal. Mr. PERKINS It onlv attaches as th i ru } 
This committee has recommended the repeal of those laws, but t! \tlantic and Pacific not having been constructed, or indeed any portion 
yet stand, and the fourteenth section of this bill proposes thei: of it, if the grant is forfeited before the construction, isit the gent! ‘ 
peal. but the laws have been in operation, have been acted on, and ea any right under these bonds can attach ? 
bonds have been issued under them. Mr. HOOKER. It depends on the charter. The Go 
Mr. STRUBLE. I would like to ask the gentleman a quest ! t lands to ra 1ds without ¢ ying with 
Suppose negotiation is first had with the Indian tribes interested e construction of so many miles. I wish 
the organization of this territory; what difference will it then mak« Mr. SYMES. Will the gentleman _ tn » make a st 
in regard to the railroad companies or the lands granted to them | Mr. HOOKEI sil 
the acts of Congress to which the gentleman refers? Mir YMES It depends on the | lage of the grant l »t on 
Mr. HOOKER. The gentleman does not at all meet my argu t laze of the charter of t ad company. We re 
Whether you get the cession by agreement with the Indians or these grants in the Committee on 7 tories, and we | 
by force, as this bill proposes, when you have extinguished the I i j 3b absolutely ved it nm 
title and possession, then the rights of these railroad compan , contin , ‘ 1d the best lawvers who 
pervene; and you can not prevent it, because they have ied t ! ) t have no doubt a t it I iply w t - 
mortgages upon the lands; those mortgages are transferrable and illed to that f 
held by outside parties. I will show directly by whom they are h Mr. HOOKER. If that be t what i 
Upon this question with reference to what was granted to these ra regard to these |: e true, th » rails L i 
road companies a number of gentlemen were examined by the Senat y lands conveyed to them by t ent were 
committee; and I will refer to the testimony of Mr. James Baker, wh« nted to aid in the construction nd t me 
was the attorney of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad. He was e lands of the road, for the moment the I tit i 
as a witness on this subject; and I read from his examination by M they have become a part of the p the ¢ 
Garland, now Attorney-General of the United States: Mr. SYMES. That is where I dif ith t lo 
Q. Did your company issue bonds predicated upon an add } I rec I oad la na t i ds d t title 
A. Yes, sir n t ext : t of t ‘ I ; 
Q. Do you remember the amount of those bonds, and when issued ? rep ‘ } 
A. Not accurately; they were issued, as I remember, in 187! HOOKER ¥ BCUnE . t ipparent the 
two series on the road amounting to $1,200,000, the other upon land ly or “< { y mortgaged these lands it t they are now heid } y vy 2 
the side of the road amounting to $500,000, making in al! $1,700,000, reigners and part! r by pe ov! n wh counts 
&. W hat did each bond call for 4 . _ M PETERS If the gent pe M ee . — 
4.. I presume each bond called for $1,000, There might have been some sn er ; aoe ot , sve : . re 


Iam not positive about that. } the Supreme Court of the United States have decided, Justice Mil 


i 


= pe ey ta 
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rendering the opinion, that the right to alter, amend, or repeal, re- 
served to the Government in the granting act, gave notice to all parties | 
of the reserved power of the Government. 

Mr. HOOKER, I beg to be excused from yielding further. I have 
said in substance that itdoes. But the railroads, on the conveyance of 


the lands by the Government, performed certain things. The acts have 


remained in existence in accordance with the original grant, and they 
are not repealed. Mortgages have been made and bondsissued. The 
rails is have conveyed whatever title the roads themselves acquired. 


‘Those rights may be subject to subsequent repeal by Congress if the 





| condition 


charter so prescribed, or prescribed that the rights accrued only upon | 
the construction of so many miles of the road. 

But, Mi hairman, the question is further asked of this witness 

By the Cx LN pro temp 

Q. Intl portion builtin the Indian Territory, the company has laid no claim 
to lands? 

A. No, sir; that is, we could not claim the land without the Government ex- 
tinguished the Indian title 

That is exactly what you propose to do here. 

Again 

Q. I see by the act that the land throughout the Territory is double the quantity 
of that throughout the States ’ 


A. Yes, sir 


Again, in response to a question as to the value of the bonds, the 
witness replies: ‘ 

That they can be bought for 5 cents on the dollar, That was the valucof the 
bonds then issued; but they had increased to 35 or 40 cents. 

I now waut to call the attention of the committee to a still further 
description of the manner in which these bonds are held. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman please explain this as he pro- 
ceeas —— 

Mr. HOOKER. I must beg not to be interrupted further. The 
gentleman will have his own time. 

The question is again asked of this witness: 

Q. Do you regard those citizens of the United States, who are there without 
authority, as being intruders in that country ? 

A. I so consider the treaty. 

Q. Does not the treaty provide that the Government shall remove them? 

A, Yessir; that is my understanding. 

And the Government has been trying all these years to do just that 
very thing, so that, in point of fact, as has been stated by a gentleman 
on the other side of the House [Mr. CutcHEon], there is not now a 
single citizen in the United States rightfully living within the limits 
of the Territory, except that portion which we call the Public Land 
Strip, or No Man’s Land. Not one. Your proposition, therefore, is 
to create a Territory over lands of which you have not control, within 
which you have no right to create a Territory, and in regard to which, 
if you do extinguish the Indian title, that title instead of reverting to 
the Government will pass, under the granting acts, or may pass to the 
railroads and to the parties holding the bonds, who will have the right 
to come in and say we purchased these bonds which were valid obli- 
gations; we acquired them subject to that provision of the granting act 
that at the time of the extinguishment of the Indian title that title 
should pass to the railroads, and now having extinguished the title, 
that right accrues, 

They will have a.legitimate claim to that extent, and it should be 
borne in mind that these bonds to the amount of $14,000,000 are held 
mainly abroad, to a large extent in Amsterdam and foreign cities; or, 
to be more exact, six millions, about, are held over there, five millions 
of themin New York, and the other three millions are scattered through- 
out the country. So, in point of fact you have under this granting act 
and the additional grants to these railways, whether the roads were 
constructed under the grant or not—the grants still standing upon the 
statute-books unrepealed—exactly the condition of affairs to which I 
have called your attention, or else the gentleman in charge of the bill 
and the Committee on Public Lands would not have introduced a propo- 
sition to repeal those grants. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But these lands are not affected by this bill at 
all. 

Mr. HOOKER. Then the gentleman could not have been correct 
when he said that the whole of the Oklahoma lands were embraced 
within the bill, except the lands occupied by the five civilized tribes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the gentleman should remember that these 
roads do not come into Oklahoma at all—I mean Oklahoma proper. 
They are entirely in the five tribes. 

Mr. HOOKER. But I understand that the Pacific road has a right 
of way through the Territory. 

Mr. SPRINGER, It is not yet constructed. 

Mr. HOOKER. Butit has the right of way, and the grant is ex- 
traordinary in this respect, that you give double the amount of land in 
the Territory that you have given in the States. In the States you give 
for each 5 miles ten sections, whereas in the Territory for some reason 
you have seen proper to increase this to twenty sections. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the Atlantic grant, to which the gentleman 
has referred, has been forfeited. 

Mr. HOOKER. But the bondholders will undoubtedly raise the 
question if your action here affects their interests. If their interests 
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| title that title shall pass to tl 
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have vested you can not deprive them of them. If their rights have 
vested, they will insist upon the fulfillment of the bond. 

Mr. SYMES. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Are we to 
hesitate about the enactment of legislation because some railroad com- 
pany may make a big claim or the bondhoiders of the road may m 
a claim, although Congress, in view of the fact that the compan 
not performed the obligations under which the grant was made, p 
a solemn act forfeiting the claim to every acre of land? 

Mr. HOOKER. No, sir; not by a But that 
here. I say that you are nD he risk, where a pro 
ion exists that in view of the proposed extinguis 








hment of an ] 





company, of ing just exactly wh 
the gentleman suggests in his own question and a large portion of t 
lands passing to them. 

Mr. SYMES. I would like to ask the 
would be willing—— 

Mr. HOOKER. I beg the gentleman not to interrupt me furth: 
as I have but afew moments more. I will only say in passing t] 
by virtu:: of the grant sade by the United States to these railroad 
companies, bonds were issued and a mortgage executed. The mort 
gagees take the place of the railroad company and acquire whatc 
rights the railroads had themselves under the granting act. 

Now, the effect of the passageof the gentleman’s bill, with the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois on the other side of t 
Chamber, would be at least to hazard long litigation in reference to 
these mattefs. People do not put $14,000,000 in bonds into thing 
they have not investigated and without legal advice as to how far they 
acquire any right or title in the land for which the payment is mad 

Mr. WEAVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. HOOKER. I would rather not. You can answer in your own 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is passed in the shape in which it has be: 
presented by the Committee on Territories you will have violated ever, 
single one of the treaty obligations which you have made with these 
Indians. While it may be said there is power in the Congress, the 
Senate and the House acting together, and the President approving 
your measures, to do away with the treaties, yet I say that this would 
violate all the treaties. I want to cite these treaties. There are plain 
and simple provisions, every one of which would be violated by every 
man who votes for this measure to take away this land from these peo- 

le. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the committee has been premature in its ac- 
tion, and that before a measure of this kind was proposed you shoul: 
have had the consent of the Indians. You ought to have had a com 
mission to obtain that consent. It should have been a condition-pre- 
cedent before asking any legislation of this character. That was orig 
inally contained in a proposition that there sheuld be representatives 
of the Indian Territoy in the Congress of the United States, and whic! 
would have given them representatson in the Senate and in the House 
But I say, Mr. Chairman, and I put it to the conscience of the men- 
bers of this committee to say whether they are willing to violate the 
letter and spirit of every treaty which has been made with these |: 
dians. I call attention to the treaty made with Cherokees, one of th 
tribes. 


centleman if he, as a law 


Arr, 5. Ifany citizen of the United States, or other person not being an | 
dian, shall attempt to settle on any of the lands westward or southward of 
the said boundary, which are hereby allotted to the Indians for their hunt 
grounds, or having already settled, and will not remove from the same wi! 
six months after the ratification of this treaty, such person shall forfeit tlic m 
tection of the United States, and the Indians may punish him or not, as t! 
please: Provided, nevertheless, That this article shall not extend to the peo) 
settled between the fork of French Broad and Holstein Rivers, whose partic: 
situation shall be transmitted to the United States in Congress assem)b!ed 
their decision thereon, which the Indians agree to abide by. 


Mr. WARNER. Does that relate to these lands? 
Mr. HOOKER. It relates to the treaties. The treaty with t! 
Wyandots provides: 


ArT. 9. If any person or persons, citizens or subjects of the United Stat 
any other person not being an Indian, shaii presume to settle upon the | 
confirmed to the said nations, he and they shall be out of the protection 0! 
United States; and the said nations may punish him or them in such mani 
they see fit. 


This, Mr. Chairman, was an early treaty, and was one where 
very carefully guarded the rights and interests of these tribes when | 
conceded lands to them and got’ vast concessions fromthem. Then 
the treaty with the Cherokees, dated August 7, 1790, and in the t: 
with the Cherokees of July 2, 1791, and that with the Wyando! 
August 3, 1795, and the Choctaws of September 27, 1830, similar } 
vision was made. 

The provisions of the Choctaw treaty I will read, because it show 
what temper these people were dealt with and what was regarded 
just and proper at that time: 


Articin4, The Governmentand people of the United Statesare hereby o!) 

to secure to the said Choctaw Nation of red people the jurisdiction and gov« 
ment of all the persons and property that may be within their limits west 
that no Territory or State shall ever have a right to pass laws for the gov« 
ment of the Choctaw Nation of red people and their descendants, and that 
part of the land granted them shall ever be embraced in any Territory or >\ 
but the United States shall forever secure said Choctaw Nation from and aga! 
all laws except such as from time to time may be enacted in their own nation 
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councils, n ‘ 
States, and « s 
the extent that Con 4s 
ation over India ‘ 

That was the pr 
and the same trea } 

Art. 5. The Unit 
the Cheroke« Nation . 
their « t i 
State or e ¢ 
their n s 
Ggeem necessary 
within th Ww 
connected t mselve j 
consistent t ( 
as i y ‘ i al 
Ir 5 
al Arn t . 
by permission, according t v at 
ment of t san 

Coming down to r tre j i 
T find in the t \ he ¢ ts 1 < 
1855: 

Art. 4. The gov ent 1d s 0 t 
with this instrument sha e and rem 
its of the Chickasaw d t he ¢ ‘ 
and enact laws supersedi g 
cial proceedings within con t p 
eonstitution and laws by saws 
according to existing laws 

ART. 7. So far as may be con ti h s 
and the laws made in pursuance tl 4 
the Indian tribes, the tay and Ch Asa ‘ 
stricted right of self-government r 
erty within their respective | ts, exce; "“ ’ 
property who are not by birth, ado, vis 
the Choctaw or Ch saw tribe and 8 n ‘ 
bers of either tribe found wit it sha - n 
be removed from and kept out of the s \ I ed State 
if necessary, by the military), v 1 the W < tions 
viduals as are now or may h ‘ 1e G 
families; those peacefuily t eling t i « y 
or trading therein under license from the t oY of 
and such as may be permitted by the Choctaws ( iSAWS 
of the United States agent, to reside w n t 
zens or members of either of said 

Article 7 provides that 

So far as may be com] 1 the Cons iof t 1 
the laws made in pursuance th f, re lating ude and int 
Indian tribes, the Choctaws and ¢ ckasaws shall be secured i 
right of self-government for jurisdiction over persons and prop 


respective limits. 




















These are the provisions of the 


Mr. WARNER. 


same treaty did not the Choctaws lease to 
every inch of land that is included in the territory of Okl: i 
the simple reservation that the t rritory so leased should remai 
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ment is to be a ‘‘ Trojan horse”’ to kill this bill, then, as I said to the | 
chairman of the committee yesterday, the bill ought to die, because it | 
has the seeds of destruction within itself, 

With these remarks, asking permission to include in my printed 
speech some treaty provisions which I have not had time to read, | 
leave the question for the consideration of the committce. 








Alaska—The United States Should Give It a Better Government. 


SPEECH 


OF 


OSCAR L. JACKSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANI 


HON. 


A, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 21, 1888. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, on an amendment offered to increase the ap- 


propriation for education in Alaska— 


Mr. JACKSON said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The purchase of the Territory of Alaska by the | 


United States from Russia may not have been good policy. We donot 
seem to have any great use for it, either present or prospective, and our 
form of government is not well adapted to the control of distant col- 
onies. 

But whether it was wise or unwise to acquire it, we have actually 
purchased it, and it is now a part of our nationaldomain. Weare un- 
der obligations to provide a good government for the inhabitants, one 
suited to their condition and circumstances. I am not satisfied that 
we have done all that we should in this respect. In fact, I feel quite 
certain that we have not. . 

One great difficulty Congress labors under is a want of correct infor- 
mation in regard to the territory and the people wholive init. Prior 
to the purchase from Russia, citizens of the United States werein gen- 
eral as ignorant of this vast territory as if it had been in Asia. We 
have owned it over twenty-one years, and the information yet obtained 
is meager indeed. Officers of the Army and civil officers of our Gov- 
ernment have made explorations in this country and furnished very 
interesting reports of their observations. But the extent of the territory 
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I am not expecting that any great part of this Territory will soon 
be settled like our Western lands, with their genial climate and fruitful 
soil. We need not expect its great resources to be even generally devel- 
oped for several generations. In fact, its great value consists in this, 


| that it may furnish to future generations fields for development and 





is so great and the means of travel so poor that these reports make it 
certain that the greater part of Alaska is wholly unknown to us. 

The inhabitants are largely half-civilized tribes, scarcely equal in 
point of intelligence to the blanket Indians on our Western reserva- 
tions. Among these, Christian missionaries from tne United States are | 
doing good work. Those who have gone from comfortable homes to 
this distant territory as teachers and preachers are deserving of great 
credit for their self-sacrifice and devotion to duty. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that all the inhab- 
itants of Alaska are uncivilized. There are some ten or twelve thou- 


sand civilized inhabitants living in communities that have had Christian | 


churches and schools for several generations. These are the people 
that feel most the want of proper laws and a government to protect 
their lives and property. 


In addition to the natural obligations we are under to these people | 


by reason of having purchased the Territory, our Government is bound 
by solemn treaty to maintain and protect these people in their rights. 
The Territory was ceded to the United States by Russia for the price of 
$7,200,000 by a treaty dated March 30, 1867. The Emperor of Russia, 


who is remembered as the firm friend of our Government during the | 


rebellion, when he transferred this Territory to the United States, took 
from our Government this covenant in the treaty in regard to the peo- 
ple who then lived in Alaska: 

rhe inhabitants (with exception of uncivilized tribes) shall be admitted to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United 
States,and shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their lib- 
erty, property, and religion. The uncivilized tribes will be subject tosuch laws 
and regulations as the United States may from time to time adopt in regard to 
aboriginal tribes of that country. 


Mr. Speaker, it must be confessed that we have not fulfilled this 


treaty obligation with the promptness and fairness thatshould charac- | 


terize a great nation like ours. 

Alaska is# Territory in size almost equal to all the States of the Union 
east of the Mississippi River. It is true that the civilized inhabitants 
oceupy but asmall fraction of the Territory, but their numbers, as I 
have stated, are considerable, and we have reliable information that the 
civilized population is increasing rapidly. 


A colony from British Columbia under the lead of Rev. William | 


Duncan, consisting of one thousand educated Christian natives, has re- 
cently settled within the Territory, bringing with them all their in- 
dustries. The gold, silver, and other minerals are attracting prospect- 
ors, and the vast undeveloped resources of forests, fisheries, and graz- 
ing are bringing immigrants in very considerable numbers. 


| a Legislature. 





| and education of the people. 
| believe that our Government assumed the responsibility of educating 


homes for crowded thousands of American citizens when the public 
lands in the older Territories and States of our Union are exhausted. 
But there is a present population that demands our attention, and in 
addition to this the population, without any doubt, will increase very 
considerably within the next few years. The foundations should be laid 
now by education, religious instruction, and the passage and execution 
of just laws for a republican form of government that will make this 
Territory, a hundred years trom now, suitable for homes for millions 
of American citizens. 

When we obtained possession of the Territory the laws of Russia 
ceased tooperate in it. What have we done since to give it reasonable 
and just laws? We have given ita governor, whose office consists 
mostly inthe name. Hisduties are few, and heis without means to en- 
force and execute laws, even if he had the authority and there were 
laws to execute. It is true Congress passed an act extending all the 
laws of the State of Oregon to this Territory so far as they are applica- 





i ble. But when it is considered that Alaska is not divided into either 


townships or counties and has no local courts or officers such as Oregon, 
it is easy to see that these laws can be of no practical benefit. The 
act providing for a governor expressly states that the public-land laws 
of the United States shall not be extended to Alaska, and there is to- 
day no law whatever for acquiring title to public lands. 

Congress in 1884, as a temporary matter, directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to make needful provision for the education of children, and 
appropriated the sum of $25,000 for the purpose. Notwithstanding the 
criticisms that have been made here to-day I am satisfied, from the 
governor’s annual report and other evidence, that this money has been 
as well expended for the purpose as we had any right to expect under 
all the circumstances. The present bill proposes an appropriation of 
$25,000 to continue the work of general education and $20,000 for an 
industrial schoo]. The proposed amendment is to increase this sum 
$25,000. I am in favor of the amendment, and hope it may be 
adopted. 

Much gooi has undoubtedly been done, as I before remarked, by 
Christian missionaries and teachers in the way of establishing and con- 
ducting schools. I regret that 1 am unable to give the names of all of 


| the self-sacrificing men and women who have devoted themselves to 


this work. 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, 

There was in operation in the territory last year fifteen Government 
day-schools. They are much in need of buildings and furniture. Ad- 
ditional schools are also greatly needed. All expenses, including sal- 
aries of teachers and new buildings, must be paid from the appropria- 
tion we now make. 

There are in addition to these Government schools, two in a large 
part supported by the Government appropriation, and the schools to 
which I have referred under the charge of the Presbyterians, Friends’ 
Society, and Catholics. Theremay be others of this class, but if so, [ 
have not seen any account of them. One thing in this connection [ 
consider worthy of notice. Thedespotic government of Russia, through 
the organization of its established church, yet supports seventeen 
schools among these people who were once its citizens. It is far trom 
creditable to us that whilst the territory belongs to us and we are de- 
riving a large revenue from it, the Russian Government, without any 
interest whatever except love for its former citizens, is yet expend- 
ing annually more money for the education and christianization of tle 
native people of Alaska than our own Government. 

In reply to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] I say that 
our Government is under greater obligation to provide for education 
in Alaska than in any other Territory we have. The reason is tl 
other Territories have local laws, Legislatures of their own, and a sys- 
tem of government under which taxes can be levied and schools sup- 
ported. Alaska has none of these. The United States Government 


| collects revenues from the seal fisheries and other sources to a large 


amount, and can well afford to appropriate money for the governme! 
I say further to the gentleman that I do 


the youth of Alaska when it purchased the Territory. We are at lea 
under obligation to see that the people have the means of securing « 
ucation for their children. 

I want to call the attention of Congress to the urgent need of legis- 
lation on othersubjects for this Territory. Itseems to me that we hav: 
been very negligent in regard to this matter. This is the only Terri- 





| tory we have in which the people are wholly without representat! 


They have no local Legislature such as our other Territories have, anc 
it is probable the circumstances will not justify giving them one ! 
some considerable time yet. I donot think they are now fitted to ha 
But I do think they ought to have a representative in 
Congress, like other Territories. Congress greatly needs the informa- 
tion a Delegate could give in regard to legislation suitable for the Ter- 
ritory. The remoteness of its location and the want of knowledge as 
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to its conditions are reasons why Alaska 
more than any other Ter l 

The great reason why it 
no one here that seems to feel respo1 
be r of Congress feels it to be his special duty 
and with a divided responsibility and its peopk 


interests are enti! 





heard its grea Sal ely ne 
lict inthis respect. This 
to close without enacting laws that would give the people of 


representation in Congress by a Delegate, better mail facilitie 





session of Cong 


rress 


system of land laws by which homesteads might be acquired « 
public lands, and at least some provisions of law and courts to } 


crime, preserve the peace, and protect life and property 

Much more is needed for the civilized settlements in the way « 
government, that should have attentionatanearlyday. Butthe1 
ters I have enumerated are of such pressing, urgent necessity that they 
should be granted at once. I am aware that for years information ha 
been circulated about the capital that the inhabitants of Alaska ar 
such a character that they do not need any better government than 
they have. This information, Mr. seems without doubt to 
come from the Alaska Commercial Company, a corporation that 
monopoly of the fur trade of Alaska, and which is interested in keepin 
the Territory in a state of savage barbarism. 

This company desires to prevent immigration and development 
resources of the Territory. It is opposed to all 
trading, and makes a monopoly of that; 
ceived by its misrepresentations. 

I have extended my remarks in the hope of callir 
Congress and the country to the manner in which this great Terr 
and its civilized inhabitants have now for twenty-one irs been 1 
lected. I trust that we shall this day b gin to do 
liberal appropriation for education in Alaska, and that we shall 
early day follow it by | ll hal 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILKINSON CALL, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI Ss, 
Friday, October 12, 1888, 
The Senate being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera 
the bill R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation t 


collection of the revenue 


Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The issueat the present time between the two po 
ical parties of the country can not be said by any fair process of 
ment to be questions concerning the propriety or wisdom of the pol 
of protection or of freetrade. Senators have discussed it in this method 
of argument, but it can not address itself to the approval of intelligent 
or thoughtful people in the Congress of the United States or outsid« 

CONSPIRACY OF SOUTHERN PEOPLE 

It has been said by them to be a conspiracy against American lab 
for the House of Representatives to have formulated a bill and presented 
it here for a reduction of the rates of duty upon imported good 
think the Senate of the United States and the people of the United 
States are sadly wanting in intelligence if arguments of this description 
can address themselves with power to their judgment. It might as 
well be charged that it was a conspiracy against thesun and the moon 
and the whole planetary system. 

Labor, as is known by all intelligent men who reason upon the sub- 
ject, whether in New England or out of it, is governed by laws which 
no conspiracy in the world can affect. he economies which control 
mankind in their business relations, in their productive forces, are ab- 
solute and can not be affected, if every man in the world were to « 
spire against the divine order of nature and of natural economy. 

Mr. President, it isa matter of surprise that in this body, whos 
cesses of reasoning should be of a high order and informed by t 
telligent thought of the world, such ideas should be propound 
conspiracy of the Southern people, of the Southern States, aga 
interests of American labor—a conspiracy in favor of cheap 
against the well-paid labor. 
tion. 


There is no predicate for such a pr 
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That proposition has not been antagonized by the political organiza- | heavenward-pointing tablet whereon both death and birth are carven, the tar 


tion of the country in opposition to the Democratic party, nor has it 
been antagonized by the judgment of sensible or thoughtful men else- 
where. But events have passed on until a quarter of acentury has ex- 
pired, and these impositions still remain a burden upon the people. 

We are all agreed that taxes shall be reduced, and the question ad- 
dresses itself, how shall they be reduced? That is the only question 
before the American people at this time, as between the two parties 
in reference to the financial policy of the Government. How shall the 
taxes be reduced? ‘There the point of division occurs. 

The Democratic party as represented in the Congress of the United 
States have formulated and placed before the country a proposition to 
the effect that the method for the reduction of taxation shall be by re- 
ducing taxes upon the articles of general consumption of necessary use 
for the people of the country, and the opposing party have antagonized 
that proposition. They have insisted that the duty upon a large pro- 
portion of the articles necessary for the subsistence of human life shall 
not be reduced, but shall be increased. They insist that the taxation 
is a benefit to the people of the country, and not an injury to it; and 
they antagonize sharply and forcibly the proposition that taxation is a 
burden, that taxation should not be placed upon the necessaries of life, 
that the economies which produce cheapness of all things necessary for 
subsistence and human comfort should be ascertained and closely fol- 
lowed. 

NECESSARIES TO RE FREE FROM TAXES. 

Here comes the great question to be considered by the people of this 
country. Abstractly, there would be no difference of opinion that the 
necessaries of life should be untaxed; that they should be most easily 
obtained and with the least amount of human labor; that this is nec- 
essary to the preservation of human life and human comfort; but con- 
siderations intervene claiming that this taxation will ultimately ben- 
efit the people of the country and not injure them. 

Mr. President, let us examine very briefly that proposition. Let us 
see whether or not we can afford, whether the capitalists of this coun- 
try, the men who have accumulated fortunes, can afford to impose a 
tax upon the necessities of life. 

The great historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
has said with a great deal of force: 

The true interest even of an absoiute monarch generally coincides with that of 
his people. Their numbers, their wealth, their order, and their security are the 
best and only foundations of his real greatness, and were he totally devoid of 
virtue, prudence might supply his place and would dictate the same rule of con- 
duet 

Namely, to consult the interests and the welfare and the comfort of 
all of the pe ople. 

ONE-HALF OF LABORING MEN'S WAGES PAID FOR TAXES. 

What is the condition of the people of the United States? Isit true, 
or is it not true, that 47 per cent., nearly one-half, of the product of 
every man’s labor, whether it be high or low, dear or cheap labor—-is 
it true that by a system of tax levies, either directly or indirectly, 


every man pays, taking it as an average, 47 per cent. of his labor to be | 


invested in the necessaries of life? It is no treason to consider that 
Itis notthe subject of denunciation, as it was made yes- 


proposition. 
If it be true, 


terday by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 
it is a fact which will force its own conclusions. 
it can be shown by a fair, an enlightened, and a reasonable considera- 
tion of the propositions which tend to demonstrate its truth. Isittrue 
that the laboring people of the United States pay 47 per cent. of their 
labor, of their lives, by reason of a system of tax levies ? 

That is aflirmed by many men of great power of thought, and is 
believed by men of great capacity and great research and great prac- 
tical business knowledge. Why do not Senators on the other side ad- 
dress themselves to the point of disproving that proposition? ‘There 
are methods of thought by which that is proved. 

J read again from a little book by Henry J. Philpott, an able man, but 
it does not matter who is the author of the book. He may be a very 
bad man or avery good man. He may bein the penitentiary or out of 
it, but thought is the same; it is true or untrue; it is capable of ex- 
amination. Facts are none the less facts, be the source from which they 
come elevated or degraded. We are here to reason in regard to mat- 
ters. 

The proposition which Mr. Philpott makes is that very nearly the 
amount of the tax, not an absolute, not a fixed, not an invariable 
quantity, not without its exceptions, but that the amount of the tax, 
whether it be a tariff tax or a domestic tax, is paid by the laborer of 
this country to the producer of the thing taxed. He says: 

You may think this an exaggeration. Butrefiect that this tax, which we have 
empowered the tariff trustees to levy on us, along with the Government, is 
laid on everything you wear and maay things that you eat, as wellason ali the 
dishes and the table-cloth; it is on the pane of glass that lets God's sweet sun- 
light shive on your baby; it is on the baby’s flannels, on the wood in its crib 
or cradle; it is on the lumber in the house that shelters you; it is on the tools 
with which you earn your bread, and on the materials to which your diligent 
hands apply them; it ison the wheels and rails that carry your goods to market; 
it is on your beds and bedding; it is on your books, Bible and all; and if you 
die before the law is changed, it will be on your grave-clothes, your coffin, and 
your tombstone. Yes, even the plain white marble slab that marks the spot 
where your tax-ridden remains await the resurrection must pay a tariff tribute 
to one of the closest and most soulless tariff trusts in the country. From the 


cradle to the coffin, from the baby linen and baby flannel to the linen (cotton or 
woolen) grave-clothes, from the family Bible where the birth is recorded to the 


If it be not true, then | ‘ : ur 
were imported? Do you not think the trustees of the tariff trusts are tryi: 
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trustee follows you and taxes you, and you let him; and when asked why. vou 
reply that you don’t understand these deep questions. - 

It is certainly true that a tax is imposed on all of these articles 
merated, 

I read further from the same author: 

What in the world isthis average $18 tax which nobody understands? W 
are these men who either pray or swear every time a cut is hinted at? And 
whence these tearsand oaths? Perhapsit is not quiteso deepa mystery as th« 
would like to have us believe. Suppose we play the detective, and probe it 

A tariff tax isa tax on foreign goods. No civilized country produces all t] 
things its own people use. Some savage tribes live entirely on their own prox 
ucts, and everything that is produced is consumed by the ** home market.” But 
the moment they become civilized, or even start fairly on the road to civiliza 


tion, they begin to use things that other tribes or nations produce, They pay 


for them with the things they themselves produce, and thus commerce arises 
How this has benefited and civilized humanity has often been pointed out 


The quantity of foreign goods used in this country is quite surprising to 
people who haven’t thought much about the matter. All our tea, coffee, pep- 


per, and spices are foreign, and most of our sugar. We should not like to d 
withgut these. A large partofour clothing is foreign, and so are agreat many 
other things that we usein every-day life. Altogether, we used in 1887 s0 man’ 
of these foreign things that their totul cost, in the countries from which w 
bought them, was $683,000,000. They are not all taxed, but $450,000,000 wort! 
were taxed when they entered our ports, and the total tax amounted to $214 
000,000; so that, counting the tax and all, our people paid last year $397,000, 
for the foreign goods they used. This does not include the cost of bringi: 
them to America and distributing them to the storekeepers, nor the profits ar 
commissions, What these amountto no man can exactly estimate. Is it e> 
travagant to guess that, adding them all together, the freight from all the f 
off foreign countries, the ocean insurance, the profits of the importer, who 
saler, and retailer, and the railroad freights, they amount to 50 per cent. of t 
value of the goods in the countries of production? That is my guess. Mak 
yours lower, and then figure on your own plan. I heartily wish I was su 
that my guess was not too low. Yours can not be enough lower to make a: 
difference in the argument. Accept mine. and we have a total sum paid | 
you and me and our fellow-countrymen, for foreign goods, of $1,440,000,000 i 
a single year. Dividing this up among the families in the country, we fi: 
that each average family used last year $120 worth of foreign goods. 

Why are two-thirds of these foreign goods heavily taxed, while the ot! 
one-third is allowed to come in free of duty? If part are taxed, why not a 
What can be the matter with our people that in spite of the tax they use tw 
as much of the taxed as of the untaxed foreign articles, and pay for them, i 
cluding the tax, three times as much? Are the whole American people crazy 
or are some of them selfish and mistaken? All buy these foreign g6o0ds—pr 
tectionists, free-traders, tariff reformers—and all alike. Who is it that is gifte 
by Heaven with such wisdom as to dictate to 60,000,000 of people what for 
goods they should buy, and what not? 

“Oh, surely,” you say, ‘no foreign article is taxed as high as 50 per cx 
Yes, indeed. Some of the taxes are as high 150 per cent., and all avera 
47 in the year 1887. 








THE DUDE AND THE MILLIONAIRE, 


In the United States Senate, on February 2, 1888, Senator PLATT said: 

* There is a standing challenge in the office of a protection newspaper in t 
city of New York, with the samples ready to be shown to any free-trader, t 
show that clothing in this country is not as cheap asin England. The truth 
that everybody, except the dude and the millionaire, can be clothed cheaper 
this country than in England, and in woolen clothing too; and lapprehend th 
we are not very anxious to reduce the tariff duties for the purpose of benefit 
the dude and the millionaire.”’ 

Now, let us see about this. Dothe dude andthe millionaire use women’s ai 
children’s woolen dress goods? Are these cheaperin America than in Englar 
Then how happens it that in 1886 we imported over 60,000,000 square yards 
them, paying 315,000,000 for the goods and $11,000,000 tariffon them? This 
average of 2 yards forevery woman and girlin the country, It would mak 
whole dress apiece for half the American women. 

And these are the goods that are actually imported and on which the tax 
actually paid. Do you think we would import cnough of this one single cla 
of goods to give half the women in the country a spick and span new wo 
dress every year if they were cheaper here than in countries from which t 


impose on your credulity a little? 
CALICO. 

Speaking of calico Senator PLATT, on behalf of his clients, who say (with 
blushing) that they can not run their business if your taxes and mine are 
duced, made another remark which affords me a long looked for and co: 
dently expected opportunity. We have all heard of the backwoods free-trad 
who interrupted a protectionist speaker and asked him about the tax on s! 
ings. ‘The tax is 7 cents a yard,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘ Now, what did y 
shirt cost you?’’ “Five cents a yard,’’ was the reply, and of course the { 
trader was crushed, 

I heard that story when I was a boy, but there never was any chance to ru 
it down and corner the man who started it. I have been waiting ever sin« 
some responsible person to make a similar argument in a tangible shape 

It is not true that the duty on calico is 6 cents a square yard, and it is not t: 
that you can buy it at retail for6 cents a square yard. Thetariffon this class 
goods is purposely made as complicated as possible, so that as few people as } 
sible shall be able to “ understand the tariff.’”” On goods having less than | 
threads to the square inch, counting warp and filling, which would certa 
include any 6-cent calico, the duty is 4} cents asquare yard. But you can 
get 50 by 50 calico for 6 cents a square yard. You may get it for 6 cents ar 
ning yard, but such calico is only 22 inches wide. Hence you pay more t 
cents a square yard; and while you might not get it 4} cents cheaper in ! 
land you would certainly get it some cheaper. 

Of the colored cotton goods that pay 6 cents a square yard, we actually 
ported in 1886 two and a half million yards, and paid 12} cents for the cloth a 
6 cents, of course, for the tax. That made these goods cost us, wholesale, 
cents, and at retail perhaps 25. ‘These are the nice lawns anc the like w! 
our wives and daughters like to wear. They are not calicoesatall. To =; 
of them as such is to perpetrate, whether intentionally or unintentiona 
falsehood. To prove this, cut a square inch of the best calico you can get 
bias, pick it to pieces, and count all the threads both ways. Seeif there are - 
ofthem. I have tried it. 

The tax on the running yard of actual calico of the common grade and w 
is not 6 cents, but 2} cents. A gentleman who has sold scores of thousands 
yards of calico at retail in both countries, and is now in the business, tells ! 
that, quality and width considered, there is at least 1} if not 2 cents’ differe! 
in the price between this country and England. This is one of the cases wh 
the manufacturer is not able to realize the whole amount of the protecti n 

arently afforded by the duty. In such cases very little if any of the goocs 
im ported. 
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I do not mean to say that the duty is always added to the price, and in fact 
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I have proved that it is not n many cases it is. and I have no ] ; 
in saying that this tax system, by w! the Government realizes fr 7 
average family, costs that family at least $0 a ye It costs the w proau 








can people not less than > . 1 OOK Va we and o 
their taxes dictated by the trus of half a 
. “ x % « 
I used to on § la f ! hu tinal 
throv ng off the hed th 3 ta 1 40 ft wi + re nt und dor 
taxed 35 to per cent., eat my taxed |} <sfast from dish 
on a table-clo taxed 40 per « ‘ n the Sabbath 
sounded its ‘ ing i It * i taxed | . 
< h built of lu ‘x ) nd tl 
box taxed 25 per est ixes p ‘ 
not to the Gove i i 
I tupont r ‘ 
I ma < 
W ) t I 
a = >= = - , 
acturers as a W clas eas greata ‘ 
3 A ly cf atltent to thes 
I t ! fa s get t 
se tha t St Vy < ntry in the w rid Her sa 
by our co il at J st Ir T. Schoenhof, sho gt 
v 3s per yard of « - operatives in three « ries 
iii Wa 
4 bil ,a c (x 
In Switzerland, and we may e German 2. 44 to $0.4 






































~ he 1 r la . « I pe s not so « p tot ma vs I \ 
sas America I I. B.S ent, of t 
: er ufac Ar 1. has told me . 
same is true in b SS, and, as relieves 
in manuf. i sone! od of pr - 
ho gets the benefit of tl a . He would! a} 
t. The tariff pauperis the mill-owner. Heownst . 
He sells then He pockets the proceeds. He i 
y. He joins a trust, ck s hist I the year 
and “ limiting productior and turns his hands int 
ta divide ia Ww C . 
lower in the protected t nint u rotected 
are more generally for g rsandt te wors 
nts and purposes bought by the ship-load, like s 
Of the 340.854 persons encac lin strikes last ye ir, 112 7,0r a t« 
were in Pennsylvania, the most hig I ted ill the State I 
half as many strikers in Pennsylvaniaas in all the restof the t 
In 1880 the trustees placard 
son of wages in thirte r , 
New York City and Chicago. et 
ted States census of manufactur I 
New York City than in the countr n 
for this, and verag y t 
es’ own authority 
iny, per week 
ind : > sece 
L.ork 
England higher than Germany, I 
New Yor igher than England 
Nearly do e the relative « ‘ i v En il and ¢ 
tween New York and Engiand, though Germany protects and Ene 
German goods free of duty. Our census of 1880 show é 
WAGES IN WOOLEN MANUFACTURES, ‘ , : 
Ohio yearly ( 
Connecticut. aves ‘ 
Connecticut higher than Oh per i 
WAGES IN COTTON MANUFACTURES. a 
North Carolina—yearly...............cccsecccccscssscccssees 3 
New Jersey oe 
New Jersey higherthan N a, 88 per cent. 
A greater relative differen cases than even a red-hot prot 
campaign card claimed between New York City and England. If the 
difference is caused by the tariff, what, pray, has created the others Wi 
trustees were at it they ought to have done a smoother job of wage-raisin; ( 
deception. ‘ 
The question we have to investigate is, what is the effect of the t 
It can not be said anywhere that the effect of a tax is to r t 
cost of the thing taxed. If you havea coat and it has costa dol 


to make that coat, and it is taxed 47 per cent., there is no one who | 0 
will pretend to say that that 47 per cent. added to the cost of the 

making it cost $1.47, will cheapen that particular co: 
that could be claimed would be that it will in some i 
cheapen some other coat yet and hereafter to be made. Whet ; ‘ 
will or will not have that effect depends upon many quest 

questions of great practical importance, questions which, 








erred in assuming that effect 1 ve to n 4 7 
other coats, will carry them a power that may even dest 
Government itself, may destroy social order. It carries with it 


question whether or not there shall be abundance or wat 
distribution shall be equal and ea 1 the necessaries of life ¢ 
they shall be so burdened and taxed that they will come to the 
at such rates as will diminish their consumption and use of ther 





What, then, is the fact? I take it it will be det 
dition of the country. We | 
what the condition of the cou 
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* 
Per cent 
A dose of Epsom salts soveeene , ; —— 3 
Insect powder ; botiaie 0 
Salad oil . : ‘ 34 
The commonest window-qglass for houses... ...........ccccccccsccce 80 
Paint, white lead for farm-house....................... 54 
srick .... sialon a mnapeptilies ; eemeree 39 | 
Roofing slates a nears 30 
I A eat eeiaaa aL 
Trace chains es dancin enceaiebaidas 53 
A hand-saw soon ; : icessiuendl . lanes _ 40 
Files Scud peedatininapbensedienesesnuvtdneteacineteneiiies , sneuenenets ; 40 
Spool thre ad. we eeeccese 60 | 
jags and bagging eo rain ankowiienls patabanen ocenvce os 40 
A burr-stone...... soustubaenbeqnee . pot elenanditainnabnmiseiminamiasieiitiian . 20 | 
Combs and brushes 20 
A wooden pipe.............. : © sibadpiiiitadatede teats : ; : 80 
An alpaca umbrella ....... relat Satsuma 50 
Any iron or steel a farmer may ‘need, average of , essibeciasniien ivadee 45 | 
Tincups, skimmers, dippers, and all tinware..................... case sebevensecenee 42 
Tin-plate, for canning meats and fruits......... ion ssthinninanet ; 34 
Fencing boards, $2 per thousand.............. sdipidetiaiecionntnaivettinaiiisani a 
Pine boards, for DUMAING, BOOUWS 2...ccoressessercesesses se paunevcconnctetanenecansecnedineabent 20 | 
a ie misinteecenianaties eameiaienisiaiovas ean alakalieli 33 
Fencing posts, about ‘ ppsiuebine sites coveeee 30 
Shingles for roof.............000+« shinaemel eipioihdaiihien 08 : ; Goovecscesse 2 
Lath for house building popenupideeans online 20 
Barbed wire, for fencing .............. ia pindinibenashentitaianceanncmemnceeen 55 
Mr. President, a man must reason. Be he an etves ate of one theory 


or another, as a man who has intellect he must weigh and value facts. 
If it be true that the highest and best paid labor of the world has gone 
into the markets of Europe in competition with the agricultural labor | 
of the poorest and cheapest paid people upon the earth, and been en- | 
abled to sell its productions at an advantage in that competition, and | 
has brought back this $8,000,000,000, tor what purpose has it been 
done? To benefit themselves? To improve their own farms? To | 
make agriculture respectable and profitable and remunerative? Mr. 
President, the census shows that these people who have produced this 
$8,000,000,000 of value in twenty-three years, as contrasted with the | 
millions of dollars of manufactured products, are resting now under 
mortgages upon their homes of a total amount of $4,871,000,000. In 
the place of this excess over their own consumption they are resting | 
under a mortgage indebtedness of $4,871,000,000. 

I have here an investigation of the condition of the laboring people | 
in respect to their own personal and immediate supply of the necessa 
ries of life. I have collated portions of Lieb which I propose to pub- 
lish with my remarks without detaining the Senate to read them. 


Protected occupations.* 
a | 
Weekly wages. 

Occupations 


| 
| 1880. 1886, Decrease. | 
} ! 
| 


} j 


Per cent. 








Brush-makers. 






Cloak-factory worke rs ‘ o .75 11.75 20 
Coal-miners............000.+. | 12.02) 8.02 33 

8.86 | 12,14 35 

.10 | 36.50 iL 
Tron-molder..........000000 | 16.43] 14.41 12 
Organ-builders...... | 15.00] 12.00 . 20 
Paper-mill operatives | 12.00} 10.05 | 16 
Sait laborers.,.........0.. | 13.20 12. 00 | 9 
Shoemakers et 12,30 9.90 } 19 
Tinners »| 12.90] 11.25 | 12 
I a eal eee | 25.00 | | 5 


18.75 | 2 
* The average rate of wages of ’ watel- factory waitin rs at Elgin, as senate. 
was $12 a week in 1882 and only $9 in 1886. 


Similar workers employed in the watch factory at Rockford received $16 per 


| as net profit on the product of each employé. 


| that they are not suffering from want. 
| lies are well clothed and well fed; they know whether they have abun- 
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‘While wages earned in protected industries in 1870 was, per hand employed 

6, for the year 1830 it was but $313.75, or a decrease of about 29 per cent.”’ 

And again, Mr. Wright, in his annual report of 1883, states that in 1875 the 
percentage of wages paid to the value of production in over two thousand 
establishments was 24.68,and that in 1880 it was only 20.23, a decrease of oue- 
sixth in five years, 


It appears that in many portions of the country, with an annual av- 
erage receipt varying in different States and in different localities in 


| the came State of from $350 to $450 and upwards, they are in a condi- 


tion of great want, that in large part their compensation, their share 
of this great aggregate production, is not sufficient to support them 
eyen in ordinary comfort, but that they are in absolute want, that for 
| a large portion of the time they are w without a comfortable subsi stence. 
[ hold in my hand a treatise by Mr. Edward Atkinson, going into the 
| details, with the figures, showing that a difference of 1 cent or 5 cents 


| in the compensation of these people is a matter of almost life or death 
to them, showing the economies which are necessary, the rigid econ- 
omies for even the support of human life. 


Mr. Carroll D. Wright, present Chief of the United States Labor Statistics Bu- 


reau, testified before the United States Senate committee in relation to wages 
| and its proportionate share in the profits as follows: 


Senator Pucu. * That is the value of the product of the labor of the m¢ 
chan ic?” 

That is what each mechanic, man, woman, and child, produces. Now, to 
each man, woman, and child employed in a mechanical industry the employer 
gets $98 net profit; that is giving him 6 per cent. on his capital and 5 per cent 
on his product, etc. Each employé gets $364, That brings $98 to the employer 
It isthe product of $364 yearly 
wages paid to each employé that produces that $1,792. The balance is raw ma- 
terial and expense,”’ 

“suppose there were but one employer in Massachusetts, and the present 
numbe r of employés, how much would that employer get?” 

‘He would geta net profit of $34, 50 5,367. 








‘What would the laborers reccive 
“Phey would receive $128,315,362, “divided among 352,255 of them, or $364 
each. 


” 


‘How much capital would one employer have in business then? 

“He would have $303,806,185.”’ 

‘* What he has left after paying all expenses is $34,505,367?’ 

“Yes; after all his expenses of labor, raw material, etc.” 

‘That is to say, that would be the profit after the payment of interest on his 
capital invested and all insurance and outgo of every description, and keeping up 
| his plant, repairs, and all that?”’ 

‘Yes.’ 

These questions are presented here by capable men. They are sub- 
jects of reason and thought, and they correspond with the abstr: uct facts 
of the case. You can not convince these people, if these facts be true, 
They know whether their fami- 


dance to eat of nutritious and healthy food; they know whether their 
wages are adequate to give them comfortable shelter and reasonable 


| recreation; and it is the man who has accumulated fortune, it is the 
| man who by his superior sagacity has become a millionaire or a hundred 
millionaire who has taken so large a part of the annual production of 


the country, for it can be neither more nor less, its gross amount must 
be divided in some proportion between either the whole number of the 


. « | : 
.00 | $10. 80 | people or between a small number on one side and the vast body on tli 


other. 
We see here in the facts and figures that the division of this distri- 
bution has not been equal. We find that by the best estimate, whi 





probability in it, that there are in this country one hundred persons 
who own from $100,000,000 upwards to an indefinite amount; th 
| there are a thousand people who own a million of dollars and upwards 
but less than one hundred; we find that there are something like 
} 100,000 people who own $10,000 and upyards, and that the whole re- 
| mainder of the 65,000,000 people of the United States, the 17,000,000 
of workers, have from $350 to $500 as the largest estimate of the aver- 
age annual share of this annual production of upwards of ten thousand 





week in wages in 1882 and but $12 in 1886, 
The tariff on watches is 25 per cent. 


Unprotected occupations. 





Weekly wages. 


1880. | 1886. | Increase, 


} 


| 
| 










; | Per cent. 
Bricklayers and stonemasons, ..............ccseeseseee epinesend | $19.05 | $20.10 
Klectrotypers.......cc..sssscseveeeees | 18.50] 19.15 44 
Hod-carriers... .| 9.00} 11.50 27 
Slate-roofers...... | 14.25] 15.75 10 
Press-feeders.. -| 7.00 8.50 21 
CII sinnstiniscss vnctcaniakneehcnmebenitiacibadsidaineal | 13.50] 15.75 17 
SIT, .ccoumsomacodeosswen sbeunscevebtenemeteiuenes } 9.00] 12.00 33 
Stone-block pavers.... -| 18.00 | © 24.00 33 
Stonecutters................. 18.00 | 21.60 | 20 | 
Street-railway employés } 10.25] 13.01 27 
Wooden-block pavers..... | 18.00] 23.50 30 
Wood-turners..............+ Silsinsesenbeenuines’ seninvenshes macqueswelill 12,00 | 14.25 19 


Thus it appears that the wages in the twelve protected industries suffered a 
decrease of 15 per cent. on an average during thuse five years, while the oe 
in the twelve unprotecte d industries received an average increase of 21 
cent. And again, Mr. Arrott, of Philadelphia, who was selected to collect Lond 
tistics for the United States census of 1880, says: 


millions of dollars estimated in money value. 

In the presence of this inequality of distribution, it is a grav 
serious question for those men who own this vast amount, this vast 
disproportion of the annual production of the country, to arrest it l 
fore it shall reach the point at which this large body of sixteen or se' 
enteen millions of men shall feel that they have arrived at the point 0! 
starvation. All wise publiceconomy centers in stopping the inequality 
of distribution before it shall become seriously threatening to the lie 
and happiness of the people of the country. As Gibbon says, even 
under an absolute monarchy, the security of good order, the con 
of the great mass of the people of a country, are the sure protection t 
the Government, even in the absence of virtue. And as tothe go 
ing peopie of any country, whether they be the whoie people ora p 
to the people themselves, is it a matter of the greatest concern that t! 
distribution of the production of the country shall be made in its pab- 
lic economies so easy, SO nti xed, so free, th: at it will carry comfort an 1 
abundance of the necessaries of life, at least, to every home in the 
country. 

How shall we arrive at that point? Shall we be told that _ re 
should be a division of the entire production of the country? We will 
say there is produced here $1,000,000,000 annually of agricultura! 
ductions, the result of highly-paid wages, of a fertile soil, of an efli- 
cient railroad method of transportation; we will say that this $1,000,- 
000,000 is the excess over the consumption of our own people, aad that 


nro- 
i 


is somewhat in the nature of a conjecture, but still has some degree of 
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it is forwarded abroad and invested in money or in goods and 

to this country It admitted here now th: Wi 
vides all the production of the year into taxe 

is the tariff law [t isa division of the prod 

taxed and untaxed values Nobody can question, Rnd | 
putation upon that point, that the taritf law is simply a 

the annual produ of the country into taxed and untaxed va 
The law then says that those who may become the ow t 
portion of the productions shall be untaxed t the bur 
ernment shall be placed upon the other portion of the production; 
taxed portion shall bear the whole expense of th irden of the G 
ernment, and for that purpose that a tax shall be place I 

tion of the goods, it matters n how we describe ther y he 


domestic production or of foreign production 
LAW DIVIDES VA ES INTO LX ED A , NTAXI I 

You may as well apply the principle and say that the domestic prod 
tion shall be taxed a certain amount; what would be the result He 
is a demand for both the domestic and the foreign productions 
why is there brought here every year six hundred and upwards « 
millions of dollars of forei 
duty of 47 per cent., and to sell over and above that duty to the men \ 
have made these thousands of millions of agricultural value sold abi 
and brought back herein money and sold to them with the tax add 
there can be no question in regard to that? We have a law wl 
taxes a portion of the values of the country and gives the privileg 
being untaxed to another. The reasons of public policy that may 
tify this are not of importance here to consider. It may or may not be 
wise; but that is the Jaw and that is the effect of the law, and the fact 
is that the tax is imposed upon one portion and the other porti 3 
left untaxed. Do you not suppose, or do you not see as @ necessal 
effect, that when there is a demand for both the taxed and the untaxed 
voods—for instance, there are three coats and six men to us‘ t 
of them are taxed and the other untaxed; will not the cost of the 
goods and tax added be the price which will be asked by th 
provided that the demand is tor both? The only theory is that 


1 values to compete even with 








tax is intended to stimulate the production of untaxed g 3 
that it will eventually do it; but 1t can only do it by imposing 

the country that uses the taxed goods the penalty of paying thi 
value or cost of the untaxed goods, estimated at the cost of the foreign 
article with the tax added; and this is a law which all the world can not 
change. 


[t may have its exceptions; it may be that here and there there may 
be a combination of tavorable circumstances which give to some one 
article a superabundance of production above and beyond the local d 
mand; but that the result is not soin our country is proved by the 
that during this last year 5600,000,000 of foreign values were importe: 
and sold in our country, with the tariff duties at an average of 47 per 
cent. added, in competition with our domestic production; or, in ot! 
words, that our domestic production, after these fifty years of develop 
ment of ourindustries, has not been sufficient to supply the demand 
home for the goods which are imported from abroad and subject to 
tax. 

rAX INCREASES PRICE 

Then let us consider that whatever may be the theory and v 
the true proposition upon which a system of revenue based 
toms is to be founded or justified, it has its ne cessary ellect, as ev 
tax must, of increasing the cost of the thing taxed. Let that b 
mitted. Upon a wider range of view it is evidently true that 
man can produce something and sell it at a higher price at one p 
than another, or he can buy something at one place less than he can at 
another, there is a loss to him, and no law, no interference, can prevent 
that consequence. This is equally true of a nation as it is of an 


vidual. Thisis whatis called free trade; but as a qualifying fa 





that proposition we all perceive—there are certain local and national 
advantages attending the coexistence of arts, of manufacture, and ag 
culture, and a people may well afford to sacrifice something in order to 


diversify the employments of their countrv. Wecan perceive that th 

economy which inflicts a loss upon a people by legislative interferenc 
with the free exchange and commerce of goods isan unquestionable fact. 
You can not stimulate by all the legislation and ali the bounties you can 
impose the producfions and manufactures of a country beyond the point 
of permanentdemand. If you studded every rillandevery stream with 
a factory and diversified your arts to the utmost extent to which human 
ingenuity and invention could go, you could not prevent its being true 
that if anywhere in the world the national production might be ex 

changed for less, then you are the loser. because the sum total of pri 
duction isthe same, and you can advantage yourselves only by increasing 
your relative proportion of it or acquiring that which you do not 

for a less amount than it cost you. 

. That is true no matter what the condition of the prosperity of the 
country; but all persons agree that, to a reasonable extent, short of the 
general oppression of the people, short of the restriction and limit of 
their consumption of the necessaries of life, whatever advantages or 
benefits may be derived from such incidental aid as may be given as a 
stimulus to manufactures, it is a wise policy to extend. Hence this 
idea of free trade which has been discussed here and imputed to the 
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if the census be true—I am impressed with the fact that $335 of wages 
is the highest average rate to be found in this country, one rate in 
New England, another in New York, another in Ohio, another in the 
West; but I insist that it is a reasonable conclusion that with three 
persons dependent upon that $350, and with a taxation of nearly one- 


| half, nearly 50 per cent., an average tax of 47 per cent., increaging the 
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price of all the necessaries of life—I am of the opinion that the Ameri- 
can laborer in the average is in a condition of personal want and per- 
sonal necessity. 


State of Massachusetts, and as given by Mr. Atkinson, that the margin | 


is very small between want and suffering, even in those States where 
the larger portion of the wage people of the country are to be found, 
and that almost a hair’s breadth will turn it one way or the other. 


Mr. President, that is acommentary, I think, upon our present tariff 
and on the Senate bill; that isa commentary upon the remarks we have | 


had here on the subject of a Southern conspiracy against labor by sim- 
ply insisting that in our opinion, upon the basis of these facts, it is 


people, with the forty millions of people, and more than that counting 

the women and children, who are dependent upon them, will be ben- 

efited by a reduced price for the necessaries of life, and in answer to 

this we are met by the proposition that this is a Southern conspiracy. 
FORTY CENTS A DAY THE AVERAGE WAGE OF AMERICANS, 

Mr. Atkinson, in his very useful book on the Distribution of Prod- 


ucts, of which I have already had occasion to speak as a very valua- | 


] 


| 
| 


| tion. Will you tax the necessaries of life or will you not? 
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it is, if must come back in goods in competition with American labor, 
Money is of no value, except as it represents production. It is not an 


| entity in itself; it is of no value except as it represents property. 
I find in the statistics as given by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, of the | 


TAX ON NECESSARIES THE SOLE QUESTION. 

But be that as‘it may, be it theory or be it speculation, there is in 
this controversy no question of free trade. ‘There is a question of taxa- 
That is 
the sole question. Will you tax the necessaries of life and increase the 
price to every consumer throughout the United States of his clothes 
and of his wife’s clothing, of his food, of the salt with which he makes 
it nutritious and wholesome to the taste? Will you impose an in- 


1 sort : , | creased duty upon his kitchen utensils, upon the furniture of his house, 
a logical conclusion that the seventeen and a half millions of working | 


upon the blankets and the woolen clothing he must use? Two-thirds 
of the clothing of the people of this country is of wool, and evenin my 


| own State, the nearest of all the States to the tropics, our people have 


to be clad in wools. Will you increase the cost with 40 cents aday, as 
estimated by Mr. Atkinson, the friend of capital, the advocate of capi- 
tal, the representative of the manufacturing interests of Massachusetts, 


| the ablest man and statistician to be found in the country, a man of 


ble work, and he himself is certainly a man of ability, who, whatever | 
may be the correctness of his politics, is contributing a great deal to 

the advancement of science and knowledge in respect to political eco- | 
| woolen clothing of the laborer? 


nomical questions, says— 

These families comprise 99 persons, of whom 41 are engaged in some kind of 
gainful occupation—i. ¢., earning wages. Each working member of this small 
force, therefore, represented a group of 2.17 as against the average of 2.90 in the 
whole country 

The average income ofeach one of these persons was $372 a year, somewhat 
less than the average which I have assigned to each person in my estimate, but 
when we convert the $372 per year into so mucha day for each person, the result 
gives 47 cents a day in Massachusetts, in arts conducted mainly by machinery, 
against my estimate of 40 cents forthe average of the whole country, the group 
217 being smaller, 

Forty cents a day for the great majority of the working people con- 
nected with the arts and machinery in Massachusetts! I have also 
the calculations from a large number of mills taken in certain States. 
I submit the question to the capitalists of this country. They are 
men of great intellects many of them, and are leaders in the arts, in 
the benetficences, in the great charities which give lifeand joy and happi- 
ness to the people. 

The accumulation of wealth is not an evil to a country with a fair 
and just distribution; it is a benefit. These men become leaders in 
the great philanthropic arts for the advancement of mankind; but if 
they tie down the safety-valve, if they stop the flow and distribution 


of the productions of the country into the homes of the poor people, if 


the seventeen millions of workers, with the 2.91 of women and chil- 
dren dependent on each one, are brought to a state of starvation in con- 
nection with the arts of machinery, which make the colossal produc- 
tion of this country, and a tariff of 47 per cent. on the necessaries pur- 
chased and consumed by them is levied, and if that brings want and 
suffering, these great men who give credit to governments in war or in 
peace, who control so largely our policies, had better take heed of the 
fact that the economies of nature, of cause and effect, are immutable; 
that they do not depend on the policies of governments. They may be 
advanced or retarded by a compliance with or adherence to them, but 
opposition is like attempting to dam the mountain torrent, which will 
break through and overcome any and all obstacles. 
; ERROR OF SENATE COMMITTER. 

Mr. President, the error of the Senate Committee on Finance in in- 
creasing the duties, instead of reducing them, upon the necessaries ot 
life, has no connection with a proper system of revenue or of incidental 
protection or of absolute protection. If their theories are right, they 
had better abolish the tariff and put an embargo upon commerce, upon 
importations of every kind. They would be wise to say, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the productions of our own country against the tem- 
porary invasion of amass of production from another country—whether 
the product of cheap or dear labor is immaterial—that this importation 
should be prohibited. They would be wise if they would say, let us 
encourage, if we desire to do so, the productions of our own country by 
some other and direct means, rather than to interfere with the flow 
of the necessaries of life into the household of each man; let us en- 
courage and stimulate it. Let us not divide the production of the 
country into one partof taxed and the other part untaxed goods. Let 
us not create a privileged class, a class with a privilege greater than ever 
was given by the government, for you may by legislative interference with 
trade confer privileges which are greater than any direct grants made 
by any government. 

For myself, I am not opposed to a fair and just system of tariff rev- 
enue in the present condition of the world, but [am opposed toa system 
which will impose a tariff upon the necessaries of life. Let your tarift 
be as low as possible upon necessaries. In that respect the Mills bill 
is a correct one. You can not interfere with the great mass of the com- 
forts of the people of the country, as you must inevitably do, by tax- 
ing what they consume. You can not trust to incidental and indirect 
causes the domestic competition which you say will come from the pro- 
hibition of foreign competition. 


research—with 40 cents a day the best paid Jabor in connection with 
the arts and machinery of Massachusetts--will you increase above the 
47 per cent. of the present tariff, as is done, the cost of the utensils 
which are used in cooking, the tin, the furniture, the woolen hats, the 


DANGERS OF THE TAX. 

This is a theory that the rich people of this country ought to oppose. 
Every capitalist in the United States is interested in the defeat of this 
Senate committee’s substitute. It is the most unwise bill that has ever 
been presented under the circumstances and conditions of the country. 
It is a bill that menaces the peace and order of society. Enforced it 
will bring want, it will bring that suffering which knows no limits but 
the extent of its violence, its disorder, and its desperate intent to pro- 
tect itself. 

As the friend of order and conservatism, as the friend of peace and 
the conservation of the different interests of society and business, I de- 
plore the doctrines upon which this measure is founded. It is not in 
the interest of a wise protection. It is not in the interest ofa just dis- 
tribution. It is not in the interest of the protection of capital. It is 
upon a wild theory which every thoughtful economist in the world ha, 
demonstrated to be utterly untrue, a theory that restrictions upon trade 
that taxation can bring prosperity and comfort and wealth and inven- 
tion and a domestic competition which will advance and protect the 
mass of the people. Mr. President, that isnot so. Incidental protec- 
tion, which does not oppress, which gently stimulates, may at times 
be an advantage, as a bounty of so many cents a yard would be or so 
many cents a pound paid out of the public Treasury. The proposition 
would be made with the least injury to the public. You may make 
one man contribute to the support of an enterprise of another for the 
purpose of ultimately obtaining a benefit to himself in diversified pro- 
duction and to cheapen the sale of commodities and enhance the em- 
ployment of labor. That is the proposition. A limited tariff for reve- 
nue, discriminating wisely not upon articles of necessity, not upon 
salt, not upon those things which are necessary to the people, but touch- 
ing them lightly upon the revenue standard, but as little above it as 
can be, is the only reasonable theory for the basis of a protective duty. 

But, Mr. President, before I close I desire to say that the theory of 
taxing the people on the consumption of the necessaries of life for the 
benefit of a few, to build up great masses of interests in the hands of a 
few, taxing the consumption of the necessaries of life and putting in 
the hands of a few hundred thousand of the people of the United States 
a privileged order, growing rich upon the wants and sufferings of the 
other—this principle and this theory is still illustrated by the feature 
of this bill that concern the State that I in part represent. We have 
a country down there which abounds in delicacies and luxuries. The 
skill of the gardener and the horticulturist produce the fruits which 
are delightful, but costly, which the poor man can rarely afford to use, 
the bananas and oranges which perish upon short transportation, and 
which, therefore, have to be sold, and sold at high prices. Thes: 
fruits, which are articles of luxury, are consumed by the rich and can 
bear any amount of duty for revenue purposes without hurting ans 
body at all, while those fruits are almost put upon the free-list in th 
Senate bill. Nobody but the rich people can eat them. They are ex- 
cluded from the consumption of the great mass of the people. They 
are things that nature grows upon the islands of the West Indies ani 
in Central America. Nature, with her prodigal hand, without even 
the presence of a human being, spreads the forests with the golden 
orange and the ripe banana, with their beautiful colors, and they come 
here with nothing but the cheap cost of transportation, in an untaxed 
ship, and they are frequently smuggled into our country, and even for 
the purpose of keeping the smugglers off the highest duties that could 
be imposed would be a benefit. 

So it is that the Senate bill in all its provisions, in my judgment 
and opinion, is a fatal mistake, a mistake that concerns the rich people 
of the country quite as much as it does the poor, andit is unfortunate 


You can not do that so long as you | for the manufacturer as for the others, as unfortunate for even a moder- 


have a surplus of agricultural production to sell, It matters not what | ate protection, which is all that the country needs. 
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KOT A CONSPIRACY lA PROTEST A : I= STARVAT 
It is not a Southern conspiracy Che South has but little to 
it. Itis an uprising of the intelligent thought of the world 
ing the course of economic poli ind which indicates that 
make distribution, f 3; th Edward Atki 
economies of distribution and t é 1omies of 
agencies to bring comto con es in the supply ‘ 
economies Of transportat 1 wi vill limit t 
organization to impose art ial pt 3 on th 
look in that } tbe ) g ) 
idea that you can make a man’s clothes cheaper to | 
that you can make his wages hig]! en tl wct appea 
statistics that the 1 t paid lab int Sc itry is the ial 
) to ! »pr ted 
l i lr sona ta 
i e 1s uestion Of W 
f t for the neonle of 1 
] mm the necessa ( ‘ 
i am for taxing th ‘ 
nment to the highest extent 
e trom taxation 
“HALI AXES BI REDU¢ 
This is the question and the only question before the px 
election. Shall the taxes be reduced and how reduced ? 


Shall the amount each manis required by lawto pay be paid 
way as will reduce the cost to him of his « lothes, his food. | 
} | 


+ 


rent, or by reducing the cost of the whisky and tobacco whi 

sumes? Is it better for the comfort and the progress, and t 
mulation of the savings of the great body of the people, that 1 

of the country and the tax that each man pays shall be levied 

food that he and his family eat, the salt that he s 

and his wife and children’s food, the sugar with which he ma 
pleasant to the taste and nutritious to life and health, the coat and 
vest and pantaloons which he and his children wear, t 

his wife and daughters wear, the material out of which his} 
be built, the cooking utensils necessary to prepare the food 
andhis family andt efurniturewhich heuses? Shall taxes be 


and collected thatif aman shall wear two coats or give his wif 


1e dress 


two coats and dresses, or shall consume two pounds of salt 
pounds of sugar, he shall pay a greater tax for the support of Go 
ment than if he used one? Or, in other words, shall the taxes 
support the Government be so levied that they will be paid 
largely by those who use the luxuries of life or by those wv 
necessaries, so as to increase the price of the necessaries of | 
to increase the price of the luxuries of life? S 
Or, to state the question in another form, shall the taxes |! 
thateach laborer or tax-payer shall] 








pe required to give two da or tw ke 





months or two years or twenty years of the labor of hi ind f 
for the support of government, when one day or one month or on 
or ten years of his labor is amply sufficient forall legitimate and pro 


needs and purposes of government? 


A UMULATION NOT DANGEROUS 

We need not fear the accumulation of property or riches in the h 5 
of a few men under a proper system of distribution of th 
production of a country. 

If there be a Lucullus there will also be a Maecenas. Ifa. in 
who buys the Roman purple, there will also be a Julius Cxsar who 
wins and wears it for the good of mankind. A St. Just who spends 
his wealth and ancestral fame in self-sacrifice for noble if unatta 
hopes of human happiness and prosperity, and a Washington, a 


son, and a Franklin, who, with spotless fame, devote themselve yj 
stitutions for the preservation of liberty, prosperity, and happin 
INEQUALITY O FORTUNE OR DISTRIBUTION, 

So far as regards the necessary clothing and food and uten 
ing and furniture, each one of these sixty-five millions con 
equal quantity, age, sex, and occupation being considered; and 
how vastly different the proportion of distribution in value 
and quality. 


And yet we live in a country of equal right before th LW 
man, we are told, has equal rights before the law; and this is int 
to mean equal opportunities before and by the law. W 


all political parties and all philosophers that no exercise of t 

of government can be permitted which will give to one 

class or any number of persons a larger part of the production 
than to another. Wecan have no law of primogeniture or enta 
can have no tying up of property beyond three lives in 
twenty-one years. We can have no involuntar itu 
crime. We can have no titles of nobility. We are even told 
zealous friends of equality in distribution and in fortune that t 











ful public servant who gives his life in the service of the people m 
leave h‘3 family to want, and be forbidden to have any recognition 
his Services to the people in the most moderate provision for them aft 
his death, for fear that a civil list will be created, w h Ll 
burdensome and oppressive to the people. We are required then to 
consider whence comes this enormous inequality—how, in det 
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ty 3 no coats ean be b - less than $1.47, will they 
not » combine and make this agreement? And if their n« itle 
6 ll be so great a to comp l them to 5s ll, will there not b ome 
other person who, secing this situation, will say here are only two coats 
that can be sold without paying 17 cents over the cost of them, and 
here are th men who are compelled sooner or later to have coats, and 
these two men owning these coats are under such necessity that they 
e@ now, I will supply the necessities of these men and 
t t e coats and sell them to these three men when they ar 
compelled to buy and either divide the profit of 47 cents with the men 
wl! le the coats or keepitalifor myself. We perceive, there- 


fore, that while the fact is true that the law in imposing a tax on ce1 
ty 47 cents foreach coat sold in the first instance makes 
' hat man to pay 47 cents more, it also renders it nec« 
ury for the man who buys it to pay 47 cents more for it, and that th 
second resultof inducing otl 





r persons to engage in the making of coats, 


g 
and thus reducing the price, is met by opposing conditions of combi- 
nations in the natural and unavoidable course of business to intervene 
etween the necessities of buyers and sellers, or producers, and retain 
the price at the standard fixed by law. 
LAW FIXES MINIMUM OF PRICE AND LIMITS COMPETITIO 


The law thus fixes the price at cost of the article and the tax added 


as the minimum of price, and imposes it on the buyer—the man who 
requires coats—but does not fix the maximum of price. Thé law also 
fixes the limits of competition between producers, and requires that 
the only competition shall be by reducing the cost of material and 


labor, makes the cost of the coat, its material and labor, and the tax 
added the conditions of sale to one set of persons, and the cost of ma- 
terials and labor without the tax to another. Thus the latter can 
only compete with the former by reducing the cost of material and la- 
bor. And the persons who are permitted to sell without the tax can 
only compete with each other by reducing the cost of labor and material, 
and all the inducements of profit encourage them to reduce the cost of 
labor and material—that is, the wages of workingmen. 

But if the persons who are allowed to sell without paying the tax 
can not supply all the coats that are required and the persons who can 
only sell by paying the tax have to furnish some of the coats, then 
what will be the effect? Will the home producer, who sells without 
tax, sell his coat for a less price than the person who has to pay the 
tax, and if so for what reason will he do so? He is protected by the 
law against the competition of the men who have to pay the tax before 

lling, and he is protected by an inadequate supply and an unsatisfied 
demand, against competition from men like himself who can sell with 
out paying any tax. 

PEOPLI 

If he shall sell his coat for a smaller amount it will 
charity; because he chooses to do so against his owninterest. We then 
establish as a principle of conduct by law that the people must depend 
for the necessaries of life, for their clothing, on the generosity of the 
seller against his own interests relievedand protected from competition. 
We propose by law to establish this principle, namely, the dependence 
of the great body of the people on the voluntary generosity and sense 
of justice of a small number of persons acting against their interest. 
Now let us look at this subject from another point of view. We pro- 
pose to create a home market. We say it is better that our people 
should make everything possible at home in our own country. What 
ins by which we propose to do this ? 


DEPEND ON WILL OF SELLER FOR NECESSARIES OF LIFE, 


are the m 
rRIVILEGE OF SELLING UNTAXED GOODS, 

We have, then, a law creating a privileged class of persons to pro- 
duce and sell. It is true that this law is not in terms confined to any 
particular man or set of men, as former grants of privilege have been 
in both monarchies and republics, but it is open to all. Any man or 
men who choose and have the money may enter the privileged 
class of the untaxed seller of untaxed goods, but still the fact remains 
that he becomes one of a privileged class created by law, and posses- 
sing as the gift of the Government a privilege of great value. 

I propose now to examine the value of this privilege, its effects on 
public policy and private fortune and the mass of the people, and to 
endeavor to see how far it is possible for the great body of the people 
to subsist under it. While doing this we must bear in mind that with- 
out ide, commerce, or exchange between men there can be neither 
government or taxation or values of any kind. That is a primal law 
of man’s nature—resulting from his powers of speech and his natural 
senses and faculties—and all governments, whether despotic or free, 
have agreed in the general on the proposition that restrictions in trade 


BCt « 





we hurtful, and have only used them as a means of obtaining revenue, 
and cur modern theories of their use for other purposes are mere devices, 


ng at times useful purposes, but in the main hurtful. They may 
at times defend us from an invasion of commodities which may unset- 
tle and destro productive agencies, and may be properly used for 
this purpose, but the question is, how and when, by what methods that 
are safe to the people can this sometimes useful but always great and 
dangerous power be exercised—a power of fixing the price which a man 
shall pay for what he consumes, and fixing it so that he shall pay not 
the least amount that he can obtain it for, the least amount of his labor, 


y our 


be because of 
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of husbandry. efficient m 
mies of supply, development ' 
and well-adjusted method 
nove th y] il devel 
EX » o T t 
Butit is obvious that these may ali t with poverty in the masses, 
and with the progress of poverty in the aggregate. Nove of these great 
forces in themselves touch the question of the supply of each indi- 
vidual’s necessities and wants. Thisis well illustrated by an article in 
the October Forum, ‘‘ The Progressof tie Nation,’’ and a table and chart 
which he has prepared, showing, first, average wages of mechanics, en- 
gineers, carpenters, machinists, and painters connected with mills and 
works, treated in volume 20, United States Census, in Eastern, Middle, 
and Western States; second, average of one day’s supply of food, fuel, 
material for clothing customarily used by such mechanics at retail 
prices; third, purchasing power of three hundred days’ wages in equal 
portions of same kind of food, fuel, and cloth as above given; fourth, 
quantity per capita of coin, bank notes, and legal-tender notes in cir- 
culation or use as money at the respective dates. This chart shows a 
greater power of purchasing for fuel, cloth, and food of same amount of 
labor of these classes, an increase of wages of these classes since 1860— 
from $1.50 per day to $2.50—a variation in the amount of bank notes, 
coin, and legal tender in the proportion per capita of $14.06 in 1860 to ; 
$27.28 in 1886. , = 
Admitting these computations to be correct for present purposes, 4 





although they do not include the cost of ready-made clothing and dresses 
and material and house rent and transportation of each person,it is quite 
evident that they show nothing of the quantity of each person’s supply 
either of the necessaries or the comforts of life. They show nothing of 
of the wages of labor for the great mass of laborers, the great body of 
consumers, for the people, the bone and muscle, the seven millions of 
men who live next the soil and are attached to it, and the millions who 
are dependent on them. ‘These are the people whose wants must | 
supplied to some extent, or, failing this, sooner or later comes dis« 











tent, violence, and strife. a 
ISK ECONOMIES, EQUAL DISTRIBUTION TO ALL. = 

All wise pubiic economies and policies of state, whether in a repu 
like ours or in a2 monarchy where the people are kept in subjection % 
armed forces, must center in such economic forces as will result in suc! 3 


a distribution of the results of labor, of aggregate production, as w 
giveto each man all the necessaries and as much of the comforts of j 
as may be possible. a 

This is well expressed by Mr. Edward Atkinson in his article ‘‘ Must 
humanity starveat last?’’ ‘‘Ifthefunctions of government were adm 
ted to be to give each man an equal opportunity to make use of th: 
fits which science and invention place at his disposal, and to do thro 
the intervention of government only such actual work as can not be d 
by society in its corporate capacity better than individuals can do 
for themselves, most of the obstructions which legislation has pla 
in the way of mutual service would soon be removed and the true 
of human progress would then develop itself; wages would then 
crease to the maximum within the limits of a product attained un 
the most favorable conditions.’’ 

THE POINT OF DANGER. 

Here, then, we have the great ceutral point of a necessary pu! 
economy. ‘This is the point of perpetual danger, the safety-\ 
through which the discontents arising from inequality of fortune t 
greater luxury and accumulations of some over others will pass h 
lessly away—a just and equal distribution in which mutual s 
will make the exchanges unrestricted by legislative interference. 
discover, if these observations be true, a power of great magnitud: a 
determining force in the fortunes of men and the public poli E 
states which inheres in and is incident to the methods of taxati ‘ 
power the abuse of which may impoverish great numbers of the m pg 
women, and children of astate and enrich others, and at the same t! k 
increase the aggregate production and coexist with the greatest deve! 
ment of inventive skill and of advancementin learning and in all the Ds 
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country by foreign labor and foreign 


own employment and people shall be permitted or not. 
that American industries shall be fostered, encouraged, protect 
that the American Jaborer shall be protected, rewarded, and ma 
fortable, educated, and r 





this direction, and to this end: and he would be an unwise stat 
who in prescribing the pul yolie ya e should fail to ma! 
the chief object of all hi gislation it we may agree to all tl 
yet not touch the merits of the question now presented. Hoy 
best meet the condition with which we are now confronted, a 
is that condition ? 

We have seen, if these state n nd this reasoning is 
we can not accomplish these objects by a law ing toa part of 
ple the privilege of selling untaxed goods and sing all the b 
of Government on those who sell taxed goo 
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The principle of protection is that a tax on products of fo 
sold in our own countr: cts the product of American k 
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the Senate, and place in t »R iD W t ding the 1 
I made upon that oceasion. (See a lix B at t! 
remarks.) I may speak on this subject impartially t 
ductions of the State of Florida are « those art 
which will bear and, under tl prope! em enue, re 
ha ported from abroad the highest rate of taxation for reve ep 
Oranges, bananas, pine-apples, fruits gen ly, and cigars are at 
luxury, consumed for the most part on! those who are I 


in fortune, except in small quan 
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C3 614 
a 
7 f 4 
ie | morning and leave here half an hour late 
i i iz o'clock ’ 
6 2 * What are your duties? 
a ‘lam a loader, and with another man loa 
sf I get 62 cents per day.” 
: ss How do you manage to live with that amount?’ 
; * ‘Oh, we manage to just hang together. 
week. Bread and molasses constitute our chief diet, 
corn meal thrown in.’ 
‘How much did you earn ia January ? 


‘Eleven dollars and thirty-eight cents, 
How much did it cost you to live? 


I made a little over eighteen days. 


r in order to reach the works at 6 


i from sixty to seventy cars a day. 


We can not afford meat but once a 
with a few potatoes and 


My earnings did not quite cover the bills, and the grocer told me that here- 
I have not 


after none of the men would be allowed to exceed their earning 
handled a cent since December 1.’ 
How is that’ 

_ ‘Why, you see, after the grocer is paid, nothing is left.’ 

“ww That is the story of a dozen or more, and with the exception 
cases, all tell the same story. 

Ber 

said 
month, 


morning. [am a married man and have three children. 


0 


f one or two 


ille Eck, employed as foreman in the mines of Kaufman & Co., at Alburtis, 
I have been employed in the mines over twenty years and get $30 per 

I live 4 miles from here, and generally get up about 4 o’clock in the 
I do not know how 


the men live, but judging from what I see here bread and molasses are the chief 


articles of diet,” 


The substance and effect of the policy of granting a privilege of sell- 


ing untaxed commodities to some persons and imposing a tax on others 


for selling the same kind of commodities when the sale of both the taxed 

and untaxed commodities is necessary for the supply of the people is 

illustrated and proved beyond possibility of doubt, cavil, or question. 

Here, then, we have the condition of the people, and we find that it 

corresponds with the conditions which naturally and logically result 

’ from the law requiring each consumer to pay 47 per cent. of his labor 


to the producer and seller of untaxed goods. 


APPENDIX A, 


Savings banks of New England, 1886-1887, 


h [From the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1887. ] 


























7 . : i 
— Estimated Popula- | Average 
States "el aes popula- tion for Amount | to each 
realtors tion June | each de-| of deposits. depos- 
— ; 1, 1887. positor. itor. 
Maine 114, 691 667, 400 5.8 | $37,215,071 | $824.47 
New Hampshire ......... 132,714 | 371, 100 2.8} 50,822,762 382. 94 
Vermont wai 53, 810 333, 700 | 6.2 15, 587, 050 289. 67 
Massachusetts 906, 039 2, 056, 600 2.3 291, 197, 900 | 321. 40 
Rhode Island 119, 159 | 326, 200 2.7 53, 284, 821 | 447.18 
Connecticut 266, 888 694, 300 2.6 97, 424, 820 | 365. 04 
Classification of deposits in 104 savings banks in Massachusetts for last three months 
of 1873. 
From Fifth Annual Report Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. ] 
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APPENDIX B. 


‘Trading and capitalistic class, including trust companies. 


|Speech of Hon. WiiKtxson CALL, of Florida, in the Senate of the United States, 
Saturday, February 17, 1883, on the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue 


taxation. } 


H j Mr. Cau said: E 
Beit Mr. President: The amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHermMay} 
& 4 . proposes to increase the rates of duty in the metal schedule upon all manufact- 
ne 

ia 
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uresofiron. The importations under that schedule last year reached $605,000,000 
of values. It isa matter which interests the whole country in the sum total of 
its annual production. I therefore avail myself of it as a proper occasion upon 
which to submit some remarks touching the principles and the theory upon 
which not only the amendment but the bill is based. 

FIVE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF MANUFACTURES PAID FOR BY THE PEOPLE 

Mr. President, the production of manufactures in the United States in the last 
fiscal year was more than $5,020,000,000. This vast amount was used and con- 
sumed under our tariff system by the laborers of the United States at prices the 
minimum of which to some extent were fixed by the Government, and which 
we are now asked to increase from 40 to 45 per cent, It is surely an object 
worthy of Congress to consider carefully whether this amount of $5,000,000 ,000 
annually levied on the production of this country is an equitable and reasonable 
amount, and whether it is advantageous to the manufacturing interests that j 
should be increased or diminished or continued. 

For one I commence this inquiry with the admission that no amount of tax 
ation is too great to be paid for the development of manufactures and diversi- 
fied production, provided only that it is within the meansof the country to pay 

I am persuaded also that this vast amount represents the energy and capaci- 
ties of a body of men—the great manufacturers and their employés—who have 
a right to the respect and gratitude of their country, who have donea great 
work in the past and are now doing a great work for the improvement of the 
condition of their countrymen and of the world. 





NO CONFLICT BETWEEN AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURE, 


There is probably no more capable body of men than those who represent, 4 
direct, and control this vast American manufacturing interest. I am satisfied, ’ 
also, that there is no conflict between the interest of agriculture and manufact : 
ures, but that the two harmonize, and whatever is best for the one is best for : 
the other. In seeking, therefore, to find out what is necessary for both, I am : 
prepared to vote for any measure, whether it be for protection or not, which, 
within the limits of revenue and constitutional power, shall be found necessary 3 
for the support and maintenance of this great interest, both in the States where 
it is and for the extension and establishment of manufactures and diversified 
production in every other State and Territory. 


VALUES MUST NOT BE GREATER THAN PEOPLE CAN PAY. E } 


The inquiry, therefore, which I propose to make is equally in their interes 
and for their benefit, as it is for that of the consumers, for it is manifest that the 
levy of five thousand millions of dollars annually on the production of a people 
must harmonize with the economic conditions of that people. It can not be 
done at arbitrary values and without reference to the production of the country 
in agriculture. The portion of agricultural production taken for this great in- ; 
terest must not be so great as to leave nothing of profit for that and other in- 
terests. 

It is evident that it is to the interest of the sagacious and capable men who 
control this great interest that they should have customers who are able to 
pay, and that the home market which by law they propose to reserve for 
themselves should be a good one,and shall not be burdened beyond its means 
of payment. I have no doubt, therefore, that the capable men who control and 
direct this vast and increasing manufacturing interest are willing to acceptany ie 
just conclusion which results from a fair, impartial, and truthful investigation 
of the principles of economic law and of public policy which result therefrom 


TAXES REST ON LABOR AND ITS FRUITS, 


All taxation, whether collected through a tariff on imports or by internal tax- 
ation, rests on labor and itsfruits. This is apparent when we consider that pro- 
duction and its distribution comprehend the whole of our values, whether by 
manufacture or agriculture. Commerce and exchange are only the agencies 
and means of distribution, and inventions and mechanics are only the auxilia 
ries of production and distribution, and are only of value as useful to these ends 
and derive all their profits from production. 

It might be curious and profitable and pertinent to this subject to consid 
and trace the relations of arbitrary values, or fixed capital as it is termed, to r: 
values or production, and to consider it in its nature and relations to the e: 
that we might consider this subject in all its just relations to the people, to pri 
duction, whether in manufacture or agriculture, but, Mr. President, I shal! n 
weary the Senate by any effort to enter at large into this part of the subject 

The principles which should direct the imposition of taxes, whether by tax 
tion on imports or on internal production, are the same ; they should be so levied 
that they will rest equally on the distribution of production or the fruits of la 
bor, so that those who have much should pay much, those who have little pay 
little. They should be so levied that they shall encourage and not discoura 
production. 

And here commences the inquiry which opens the whole subject of prot« 
tion, which claims that taxation should be so levied that it will encourage » 
duction and not discourage it. Hence the question arises whether product 
is encouraged by the levy of taxes, and the extent and manner of the en 
agement to be afforded. The proper determination of this question can o 
be obtained by a careful consideration of the principles of economic law w! 
control and direct it and upon which labor, its sole factor, depends. 

Many Senators have discussed the subject of the tariff in its economic and 
litical relations in the light of experience and on the basis of certain as 
formulas of principle and fact. ; ; 

I propose to endeavor to consider and analyze the economic principles 
volved in these questions, and, if possible, to advance step by step from « 
proposition to another to a final conclusion, in orderthat we may see whe: 
truth may be found, assured that if we follow the path of a truthful indu 
shall not fail to reach a just conclusion. 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF HIGH AND LOW TARIFF, 


The school of protection under high-tariff rates and discriminating duties 
the school of low rates and duties for revenue only both claimthe object of t 
theories and the necessary result of them to be the protection of American 
American labor includes all labor—agricultural and mechanical. 
tariff theory claims that protecting manufacturing labor protects agric : 
and mechanical and scientific labor. i 

Let us examine their respective claims by the rules of abstract reason | a 
we seek to apply to them conclusions drawn from an imperfect and limit a 
duction. The first question is whether it is more advantageous for a peop 
be all engaged in agricultural production or all engaged in manufactures 
this may be considered also as to whether it is more important or useful! to 
man or many men that he or they should have nothing but agricultura 
ductions or nothing but manufacturing productions. 4 

If we start with the individual man and let him have nothing but ag eg 
urallabor, he will have nothing butagricultural productions; he will have p! , 
to eat, but nothing to wear. Soif he has nothing but manufacturing lab: 
will have much to wear and much to exchange, but nothing to eat. | 

Hence it is clear that in the first case the agricultural laborer will « 
himself into a manufacturer and give a part of himself to manufacture 











part to agriculture, and so of the manufacturing man, ; 3 
Therefore it is apparent that both manufacture and agriculture are necess a 
to the individual man, and it is also apparent that this necessity does not ('- ae 


appear when one man becomes many men—a community or a nation. 
The next question is whether it is better for each man to be both an agricul’ 
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urist and a manu irer, or whether . had be » hed e 
man be an agri rist and another a facturer. This is also appa 
eause of the economy of labor and the tter iality and quantity of 


tion which come of greater practice and skillin any one thing ovs 
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We arrive, then t @ t ] s ian 
ply the wants of the i lual lf also and ne 
the wants of ‘ ‘ ‘ L st 
So far the ar le ynstrates sity f. 
both agriculture al ‘ n of | 
But suppose a sing fa 0 ‘ ve 
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DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTI ' 
But there is a diversity of i : 
and in many countries i 1 is ext 
brace the temperate and the th die 
duction increase, ‘° i 





coffees and the perfumes of 
regions of the Poles, of Siber 
robes with which luxury pr 
milder climes. Hence we find diversities o 
calities limit and affect the supply of the in 
limiting and affecting the supply of the m: 
sary articles of subsistence for exchan 
of production renders a division of lab 
in a small community of a single family, « 
a single country, inadequate for the complete 

the community, or the country. 

We have, then, two essential factors in t economical problem, whi 
to the region of calm and philosophic scien These are d 
tion in nature, diversities of labor and skill and development in m 
science and art; upon these two factors a third and still more powerf 
though purely artificial and related by no necessary connection, has er 
colossal fabric of power and even absolute and arbitrary dominion Th 
factor is the diversity of capacity and knowledge among men, an 
which these qualities have erected and still maintains, with no evidence of 
ness or decay or failure, is the power of commerce and exchang 
find in this economical problem diversities of natural production in agri« 
in different and widely separated regions of the country, and diversities 
pacity and character and development in man. Of the latter the Hottent 
the Terra del Fuegan, and the civilize cated, and skilled artisa 
ist, and laborer of America and Europe, furnish the evide: i the « 
The problem of the development of man by artificial means, by edu 
invention, has been demonstrated in every age, but has never yet att 
plane of equality. 

The problem of the development of an equality and identity of nat 
duction in the materials for manufacture has made but little prog 
taken no steps toward an equality of educated and skilled labor. Itis 
that skilled labor, with its better economies, it4 larger and better pr 
will assert a supremacy over unskilled la 
production: and it may be said that skil 
merce and exchange have, in every 
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led labor and the triumphs « 
re of the world, accomplished the 





lem of removing the manufacture of raw material from the place of prod 


to the place of residence of skilled labor. 

But we are considering the expediency of developing the diversities 
duction, of manufacture and agriculture, within different eountries or of 
ing an equality of skilled labor, invention, and mechanical pow 








MECHANICS—INVENTION, MANUFACTURE. 

Assuredly there can be no question of the almost unlimited ady 
highest degree of skilled labor, of mechanical power, of inventi 
facture within a State. 

As to the abstract value of knowledge of skilled, « 
measure it, we can not overestimate it. ‘‘The m 
the merchandise of silver and the ] 
precious than rubies, and all the things : are 
pared untoher. Length of days is in her right hand and in her 
and honor.”’ 

There can be no question of the incident 
tion, of manufacturing production, in con 





eated labor, we 


‘rchandise of it is bett 
































First. It gives a home market for labor \ i ‘ i} 
agriculture. 

Second. It stimulates skill wriculture 

Third. It stimulates and produces invention ; 
ical power in agriculture. 

Fourth. It enriches the state and contributes to the g } 
whatever it may obtain from abroad by the sale of its pro I t 
petition with foreign nations. To such extent, then,as may be } 
development of manufactures may be assumed to be of great i ine 
importance. 

So far, I take it, all schools of political economy l theories « 
statesmen willagree. But the differences wiil begin to 
commences, 

HOW AIDED BY PUBLIC AUTHORITY 

Within what limits and to what extent and by what 1 
practicable to develop diversities of labor and productio w! 
facture or agriculture, by the aid of public authority, by the exercise 


ers of government? 
_ This question depends on a great n 
nquiry, which it seems to me to a | 
questions of state or public policy 

been largely entered into here and is n 
minds of our country, it requires careft 
harged with the h 
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Within what limits is it wise and practicable to develop this diversity « 


duction ina country? Certainly not beyond the extent when they b« 
onerous burden upon the existing industries of the state, nor beyond t 
to which the natural and climatic conditions of a country under + 
conditions render easy of accomplishment, ncr beyond the extent t 
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commercial facilities and its power of exchange render easy and pract 
Thus it could scarcely be concluded that any system of government aid « 

wisely develop industries which must de} end on commerce and ex ur 

their value when there is no commerce and exchange and no poasibilits 


: 
It is also apparent that no amount of tax on importations and no a1 





bounty bestowed on manufacture among the Hottentots or the Terra del F 


finite 


ans would result in the development of manufacture unless by 
Gegrees or at some remote age. 


The extent to which such industries should be developed by the aid 
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J ted that t e1 less than fr if 
me i i 1 w hie ‘ r 4 
ar } sein u the are wh n 
“ay { 00 whose or 21.000 a vea t r 
wh X the support of their famili¢s whose average incon 
$100 : : 

I ler a revenue sys a dei Lthrough taxes upon consumption, itis « 
ta t t t 14,00 )who are only supporting their families will pay 
nearly all ti 8 for the support of government, and the fifty or one | i 
men who have $50,000,000 a year will pay little or nothing. 

Let consider, then, the ideas that justly belong to this subject. We have 
re ith nelu on that the poli y of Government may be wi ly used for 
the « oura nent or creation of diversity of productio: nelusive of illed 
lal lof m ufactures,whenever this resuit can be better and more com- 
piet atta i with Government aid than without it 

DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTION AND CHEAPNESS, 

In brief the formula of reason would seem to be diversity of production is 
necessary to the prosperity and welfare of an individual, afamily,a community, 
a nation,in agricultare,in manufacture,in mechanics. The natural stimulus of 
want, of demand, does not of itself create supply ueate skilled labor, produce 
spontaneously the efficient causes which are requisite for the eombination of 
credit and educated labor upon which manufacture, mechanics, and diversified 
agriculture mustdepend. ‘Thistruth is demonstrated bythe absence of skilled 





labor and diversified production in many 
either from Government aid or from pow 


parts of our country. These proceed 


ul combinations of individuals hay 








ing large credit ! the latter are dependent upon the profit to be derived from 
the sale of the manufactured article. If advantages of location and education 
or other causes producing cheapness prevent such combinations from deriving 
aT t, itis evident that they will have no motive to be made and will not be 
mad 

\ ve, then, the proposition to consider whether admitted cheapness of an 
arti in i is more advantageous to un individual and a people than the 





direct and ect advantage of producing it. Let us examine with care and 
pat e this proposition, for upon it depends many of the conclusions which 
in reason determine this question—cheapness to the consumer, to the individ- 
ual, to the people; the least degree of labor and effort necessary to obtain it is 
the essential need, the paramount object to be attained at all times and under 
all circumstances it is a controlling fact. Ifa person can at all times be assured 
of purchasing or obtaining any article at the smallest possible cost of labor or 
effort on his part, he has certainly reached in respect to such article the most 
advantageous economic condition possible; and as the consumer must, except 
in agriculture, be far greater in number than the producer, the cheapness of 
production will always be the essential object of economic effort. 

But this cheapness to the individual, to the family, to the community, to the 
State, or the nation of States must be measured by reasonable standards, and 
not by nominal! and delusive ones. They must be standards which correctly 
measure the effort and labor which is necessary to be given for the article, and 
therein the certainty and the regularity of its supply, and including in this the 
means of payment, whether in the labor of the consumer directly or in his or 
their labor after passing through many exchanges into different productions, 
each bearing its own cost of exehange and transportation. 

it is needless to pursue this branch of the inquiry further; it is evident that 

this fixedness ot price, the certainty of supply of any article, can not be relied 
on. War, pestilence, and famine, the ever new and ingenious combinations of 
commerce and exchange, causes both natural and artificial, combine to pre- 
vent this necessary element of cheapness from being a certain quantity in the 
price of any articles of production. 
We reach, then, the conclusion that permanent cheapness of production is de- 
pendent on causes which increase in uncertainty as the extent of the regions 
from which the supply comes increases—and in exact proportion to 2.1 the 
economic conditions of the country from which it comes, on the extent of its tax- 
ation, on the condition of its finances, on the modes of its transportation, on the 
skill and invention of its people, on all the social and political causes which 
constitute good or bad government. We must therefore leave out fixedness of 
price or permfment cheapness as a controlling consideration in the argument, 
forthe reason that it is an impossible result, and seek for the causes which 
secure it approximately. 

W hat, then, are the causes which produce cheapness of production? They 
are the same without reference to the subject to which they are applied, Ab- 
atract trath, whether in mathematics or in morals, is the same without refer- 
ence toits application. It does not vary with thesubject to which it is applied. 

W hat are the causes, then, of cheapness of production and the cheapness of 
price of commodities? They are supposed to be cheapness of labor, cheapness 
of material, skill of labor, and the relations of supply and demand. These re- 
sults are supposed to be produced by competition; whether foreign or domestic 
its influence isthe same, Let us examine, then, and see what is competition 
and from what source it comes and what laws govern it. What is the extent 
and limit of its influence? Does it respond like the barometer to the tempera- 
ture’? Isit of natural growth, or is it the result of foresight, of educated intel- 
ligence? Is it the child of commerce and exchange and without life until they 
breathe into it the power of being? If it is itself.the creature of foresight and 
preparation. then we shal! not find it unless we supply or create this foresight 
and preparation. 

Manifestly, if we are to reason on this subject, we will agree that diversity of 
production, namely, agricultural, manufacturing, mechanical, is absolutely nec- 
essary to an individual, a family, a people, as they are to mankind. We will 
agree that educated skilled labor is essential to this diversity of production, and 
that this skilled educated labor is no more of natural, spontaneous growth than 
other kinds of knowledge and skill, but is the result of care, effort, foresight, of 
causes which are artificial and the outgrowth of long-continued human effort, 
and of policies of state and economies of business. We will agree that this care, 
effort, and foresight must be provided either by public or private effort. 

Entering, then, upon another point of view, we will seek to find out whether 
n family, a community, a state, a nation of states may with greater comparative 
advantage rely on the supply of articles of manufacture, of diversified agricult- 
ure, and mechanical skill from other families, communities, states, nations of 
states. We will agree that the essential economic test of this comparative ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of local, family, community, state, or national produc- 
tion and supply, as contrasted with other production or supply, is the perma- 
nent cheapness and certainty of supply of the products of skilled labor. 

We will agree that this permanent cheapness of supply is dependent on causes 
which increase in uncertainty with the extent of the circle of the sources of sup- 
ply. We will then have reached a conclusion upon which we can base some re- 
liable inductions. To this we may add that competition within certain limits 
is a factor in reducing the cost or securing cheapness of commodities in some 
proportion to the cost of production; that this competition is itself the creature 
of effort; and that after its birth it is subject to many artificial causes which reg- 
ulate and control it both at home and abroad; that the extent and power of in- 
dividual combinations to control and limit competition, both in production and 
in transportation, and in commerce and exchange, has become so manifest and 
is so potential as te control the exercise of the powers of government; to over- 
throw its declared policy, and create privileged orders or classes in the state, 
with all the characteristics of the nobility of other countries, and with all the 
power, pomp, and prestige of other times, We shall see in the future policies 
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laws that this diversity of 
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lan : very aggregat 
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t out | policies in aid 

If we shal that ‘ ether foreign or domestic, will be 

efticient an ient causes to secure cheapness of commodities, or regulate 
equitably the division of production, whether of agriculture or of ed labor 
in manufactures or mechanics, we will be acting upon false premi and tl 
conclusions which we draw from them will be false conclusions, not founded « 
an induction from facts. We will be attempting to chain a Samson with tl 
green withes of the Philistines when we seek to deal with this great questior 
which creates and overthrows governments and institutions, upon false prem- 
ises and unsound inductions. This question of the supply of the needs of man, 


} 
, the nation of states, is a giant capab! 
tisfy hiswants. Wecan lead him and 
> paths of abundance and contented 
but we can not chain him to want and poverty and destitution with 
1er web of a false logic. 

Fore 1 production and home production, in agriculture or manu- 
factures or mechanics, in art or science, in everything that brings to every fam- 
ily abundance of the things necessary to human life and comfort, and every- 
thing that enables man to use these necessaries of life so as to increase hi 
capacities for enjoyment and for usefulness, are parts of one harmonious whx 
In economic law it is true as in all oiher things that ‘“‘ one touch of nature hath 
made all mankind of kin.’ 

‘he protection of American labor against foreign labor is a solecism and has 
no foundation in truth. American labor and foreign labor, by economic law 
which no statutes can change, work together for the benefit of each. The pro- 
tection of American labor from foreign labor has no connection with the prote: 
tion of American labor from poverty, want, and insufficient wages by securing 
to him reasonable compensation for his labor and the power of purchasing an 
abundant supply of the comforts and luxuries of life. 

Cheapness of things necessary for use to every individual and abundance of 
supply and the means of purchase are all questions of economic supply on 
which the just rights of labor depend, and these are themselves dependent o1 
the increase and diversity of production and the facility and cheapness of trans- 
portation and on a proper sysiem of regulation of commerce and exchange or 
distribution, This great question of the abundant supply of the wants of labor 
that is, of each member of the community—it is evident is the great question of 
enlightened government to-day and in future time. Abundance and diversity 
of production and equal and just means of distribution are the factors on which 
it rests. 

To a consideration of these agencies in all their vast fleld of influence the in- 
telligent mind must address itself. To exclude productions, to increase the 
price of commodities, to create scarcity and dearness of commodities, to increas 
the nominal wages of particular or all classes of labor, and to decrease in sti)! 
larger proportion the capacityofhis wages to supply the wants of the individual, 
the family, the community, the state, the nation, must be false ideas and of no 
influence in bringing about the abundant supply of the laborer with the com- 
forts and needs of human life. 

It is also evident that in a consideration of the means and agencies by which 
diversity of production in agriculture and mechanics and manufactures and 
skilled labor is created, stimulated, and encouraged, the great combinations of 
credit, the great corporate enterprises which bring the power of combination to 
their aid, are similar in their influence to the aid of government to a public policy 
founded on law. 

The power of government is only the power of combination. It is of no im- 
portance whence the power comes or what causes it if it is power in its influence 
and effect. 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

We have seen that this diversity of production, this manufacturing labor, this 
educated and skilled labor does not grow spontaneously, that it requires arti- 
ficial aid for its development either in the established combinations of great 
agencies of credit or the influence of government. That the natural law of d 
mand and supply, as it is termed, is itself the creature of foresight and prepa 
ration and great combinations of credit,and ahigh order of economie civiliza- 
tion which applies the power of combination of established powers to this end 
similar precisely to the aidof government, both in its character and effects. | 
brief, that there is no natural law by which supply is immediately born of < 
mand, 

That the uneducated and unemployed men, women, and children of ma: 
parts ofour country have wants—demands which do not bring to them sup; 
of the things they want—but that they live, as they have lived for hundreds 
years, the just and proper subjectsfor the protection of such agencies or causes 
be they what they may, as will create this supply for their wants which in | 
long ages has not come in answer to their demands, even when this dema 
was in an agonizing appeal to protect human life from beggary, from starvatio 
from disease and death, All history attests that supply is not born of dema 
but that its third factor is the beneficent influence of intelligence, of long effort 
of skilled and educated labor, and this factor is the creature of public policy an‘! 
of a high civilization, We then cometo consider the character of the aid wh 
goverument may properly give to the development of diversity of productions 
in agriculture, in manufactures, and mechanics, to the end that it may be « 
ciently given and that it may produce the result of abundant and cheap 
duction and the development of skillful and educated labor. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO PRODUCTION. 


In what form shall this Government aid be given? By what measures 
we legislate to the end that production may be diversified; that it shal! 
abundantand cheap to afl consumers; that skilled labor, educated labor, its 
cessary factor, shal! be created? ieee 

Let us examine this question in its own form and measure it in its own | 
portions. Let us regard it in its own great majesty, its all-sufficient strens 
and not seek to decorate it with meretricious ornaments and defend it as 
protector of American against foreign labor, but simply as a chief factor in 
general prosperity, and as absolutely essential to the laborer whether f: 
or domestic, and as the strength and glory of States. . 

Diversified production ~skilled educated labor—is necessary to the sup) 
the wants of each person of the 50,000,000 of the peor of the United States 
therefore of each family, community, State, and of the nation of States. 

It is then of such importance as to demand the earnest thought ofthe states 
and of such importance as to demand that the powers of Government sha 
so adjusted as to embrace it. Let us then examine the means by which this‘ 
ernment aid, this public policy, shall be effectually and justly used to the « 
of causing diversity of production and the creation of skilled labor. — 

There are several methods in cd by government whether in agriculture 


manufactures, may be encouraged by governments. One method is by suc 
an exercise of the powers of government as will build up, foster, and extend 
commerce and exchange, and create and regulate the institutions of cre 

which are its proper and efficient auxiliaries; another is by grants of mone ya 
a consideration or inducement for any particular production ; and still anotl 
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cost of manufacture this r t 
the consumer in the aggregate w ll bear no pro] t 1 nor i ‘ 
lated to the amount necessary f < rage Oo na 
producti n. he egat n id v b : ired t 
co 1, and all of the exct t t 
production will be unn ssarily 1 
If a million of yards is the extent of hor I 1 
consumption, and 10 nts the duty, just d the cost its pr l 
this class of manufactures, it is evident th so | yas 9,000,000 yare ‘ ‘ 
supplied by the manutacturer, w 3 not with the pr i class. t 
sumers, the whole people, will pay ya : 0 merely t 
may be paid to the producers of t I of rds for t ‘ 
and encouragement « s home indus 
It is evident that $9 times t nount necessary to be prix 
is av unwise and un mode of raising a h ired thousand a . 
and tl the only prop ld be to ra the $100,000 s 1 
directly to the produc yards of cotton; or, in ot 
that a tax on an indetir sing consumy n of any = 
isa wasteful and hurtf -ssary and ex sive meth x | S, ¢ 
particular sum of money. The tax in this instance and under em s . 3 
to find its justification in the fact that while $100,000 of the giv 1 b 
tax is appropriated to the necessary purpose of encouraging th home } 
tion, the other $300,000 of excessive cost becon revenue, 
The object of the impost, the tax, or the rimination does not . ; : 
which you term it, is to develop the home industry by securing 20 ts - - ; 
te the home manufacturer; and under all circumstances the insepar se F : 
dent of such a tax or tariff is that an amount exceeding by indefinite a £ . 
proportions the amount necessary either for the encouragement of the mar 7 = 
facture or production sought to be aided and the amount required for rev ’ > 
will be collected 1 . r meedennn 
This system 3; the k hurtful when the impost or tax is atsa , , 
justed at suc ina e prohibitory, but is so carefully adjust . 
tha competition wili exist all producers, both foreign and domes ’ 
So long as this balance isr ljusted and this competition exists the - 
imposed on the people is limited by the eompetition; but when the dut: ; ; 
comes prohibitory the purchasers, that is, the people, are left to the unrestr: 
will of the producer, except as home competition is developed, becaus . t 
local competition must be developed, not only by local demand but also c : : 
perimental! success. The burden of such an imposition on the labor of t , 
ple then becomes onerous, oppressive, and ruinous, and the public obj¢ seta ; - 
developing and continuing the diversity of production and manufacture 7 
in the eager pursuit of their personal pecuniary interest. ' 
The method, then, in which the public policy may be wisely di te 
end of producing this necessary diversity of production, this educat . re 
skilled labor, this abundant supply of all the comforts and necessaries ¢ ‘ 
this division of labor which relieves any one branch of pr yn from ; 
fluity of labor, this competition between home and forei lustries 
shall cheapen comforts and necessaries and render it possible for oth t 
public poli ies to bring these comforts and necessaries within thereach o 
man, woman, and child. is evidently that which shall most directly apply t tine 
necessary a:imount of aid to the direct encour mentof the luct ‘ Q 
uing only so long as is necessary to make this industry s« ting 
But we are precluded from the consideration of any ot : sd of « 
aging or, as the phrase is, protecting or developing diversity of product r 
cept by a tariff for revenue. It is evident that sucha system is by: é F 
the best or most efficient for the purpose of creating American manu ‘ ; 
and that it has nothing to do with the distribution of the prof fm 
The profits of manufacture i the distribut lan 
production on which the wages of workmen n of ‘ 
jiabor depend are two different subjects The ratio of distribution of the 
is not determined by t ubund e of the profits in othe aay ‘ 
essary to make a profit before there can be any distribution « ' 
fair or unfair i 
Our inquiry here is c ed to the question wl ] prod 
whether agricuiture, manufactures, mechanics led labor.s é 
aged, aided by public law, or whether they should be unaided to 
natural causes; whether they sh i be left to struggle ste eag t 
tablished combinations of cred t to rema j W nsw 
questions in favor of a public policy that fur i, we then 
the question, in what form, whether by direct a ta w 1a 
it. In this inquiry we are toa OS 
toms; and however object ] ! al rfect a oO} 
this method of aiding American luk f dive ng Ame 1} 
tion in agriculture is, and we are : ‘ tn thaw r 
tive of leaving m facture i diversified p tions 
culture either to chance o tof purely natural « 
harmonize the objects of re lox nt of diversity 
tion in the United States u a tariff. In this alternative there is not 
never can be any choice. The necessity of a supply of t wants of man 
the necessity for comfort and abundance to «€ f i ke 
purely natural causes to produce this diversity roduction ; the necess 
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comforts and necessaries of life to every family, will assert itself, whet 


® tariff or otherwise, exd will mold and direct the policy of every enlight« { s ; ¢ 
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mand, and the facility of exchange as a necessary factor, there is no place in 
its whole system for the unnecessary and superfluous cost of anything, and 
nothing can be made cheap by its being made dear. 

To reason on this subject of the relations of cost, of commodities, of what is 
termed price; to understand and give meaning to the térmsso often reiterated, 
that the greater cost of living here the greater cost of labor, requires greater 
compensation, let us consider what does cost or price mean. It means the 
amount of labor, the quantity of human effort which is requisite to exchange 
for labor and effort of another and different kind. It means the amount of the 
production of all kinds that can be obtained by a given’'amount of labor. The 
expression and measure of this quantity in dollars and cents, in the denomina- 
tions of money, for reasons which are obvious, but which it wou!d be tedious 
to mention here, is delusive and altogether inadequate to represent this quan- 
tity 

Commerce and exchange ars the means by which the fruits of labor are ex- 
changed and transferred from one to another. 

How can the laborers between whom these fruits are exchanged be benefited 
by diminishing the quantities which either or both shall receive? 

How shal! either party of laborers in this exchange of the fruits of their labor 
be benefited by increasing the amount of their labor required to be expended 
in the production of the fruits of their labor? 

How shall either party of laborers in this exchange be improved by the 
greater amount of labor required to be expended by the other in obtaining the 
fruits of their labor? 

If the Englishman has to work three days for the amount of production that 
the American laborer obtains for one day’s work, how does it injure the Amer- 
ican to obtain in the exchange two days’ labor of the Englishman for one of his 
own? 

It is evident, therefore, that there is a false condition here, and that the la- 
borer is not injured by the cheapness of labor and the cheapness of productions 
elsewhere, but that to all every progress in the line of reducing the amount of 
labor necessary to be expended for production is a benefaction, commencing 
with the man who saves so much of his labor and extending to all others whom 
he can, if he chooses, allow to enjoy the fruits of his production for a correspond- 
ingly smaller amount of their labor, 

But the proposition is that the cost of labor, its cheapness and dearness, must 
be measured by another standard, namely, the cost of subsistence to himself, 
the amount of his labor which he must give for his subsistence. If one man 
can live on one-half as much as another laborer and do the same amount of 
work of the same kind, his work is cheaper by that much. Another standard, 
therefore, intervenes here, namely, the value of the laborer in respect to the 
cost of subsistence and the scale of the comforts of life used by the one or the 
other, In this point of view, while this as much as any other element of cheap- 
ness inures to the benefit of all other laborers in cheapening production and 
increasing the amount of the production of others which each day’s labor will 
buy, it is evident that all laborers who require the greater amount of the com- 
forts of life are disadvantaged as comma with those who labor under priva- 
tion and in destitution and for an amount of subsistence not measured in any 
degree by any just rate of compensation, This, it is true, is an arbitrary and 
artificial factor and bears no relation to economic law; but still it is a real 
factor, and the laborer who requires comforts can not compete with those who 
require none, and if it is desirable to a country to have the laborer, the fruits of 
such labor can not be thus antagonized, but must in some form be protected by 
a just exercise of the powers of government. The existence of this labor and 
the fruits of it, and the abundance, regularity, and cheapness of its fruits, are, 
as we have shown, necessary to the state and to all of the people of a state; 
and the comfort and just compensation of labor are also essential to good gov- 
ernment and prosperity. But it must be considered here that the injury which 
may be done to labor in one country by the labor of another country working 
under conditions of want, privation, and suffering is only temporary. 

The conditions of comfort, of abundant subsistence, of pleasant and healthy 
surroundings, are the conditions of health of body and mind, and of the most 
efficient exercise of their faculties; and the efficient exercise of the mental and 
bodily facuities of the laborers is the condition of the most &bundant and the 
most excellent quality of production, and this latteris the condition of the great- 
est cheapness of production ; and whenever we shall arrive at such a condition 
of law as will inseparably connect the comfort and well-being of the laborer 
with the skill and intelligence and efficiency of his labor, when we shall supply 
the moral force in place of the physical, which will require the persistent effort 
to acquire, andapply the faculties of intelligentand healthy labor, we shall have 
left no room for the competition of inferior labor or its productions. 

These are public objects which concern all the people, and the body of the 
State may well afford to be taxed in whatever form may be least hurtful for 
this publie object. I reach the conclusion, then, that in the adjustment of a 
tariff for revenue, if it is to be so raised, its incidental effects should, if possible, 
be directed to the end of securing employment and just compensation to all per- 
sons living under our laws. 


INSTANCES OF PROHIBITORY DUTIES AND OF FOREIGN COMPWTITION, 


Let us suppose that a million of people are settled in some country under the 
most favorable conditions of soil and climate, and that they comprise within 
themselves all the different kinds of skilled labor and the arts and sciences. 
They adopt the policy of imposing taxes on consumption for the purpose of en- 
couraging the different industries, and they do it in the form of prohibitory 
duties of a high protective tariff, which prohibit importation, This would be 
the perfection of the policy of a tariff for protection. 

Let us examine, then, carefully this instance and develop and analyze it. 

The soil is prolific, the climate favorable, their knowledge of agriculture ad- 
vanced, all the economies of labor excellent. An abundance of subsistence is 
produced for the whole population, fruits and flowers abound for all. 

The whole population is engaged in agriculture and horticulture. A wise 
statesmanship, exercising the powers of government, carefully ascertains the 
part of this labor necessary to produce abundantly the subsistence and fruits 
necessary for an abundant supply for all. The remainder is divided and as- 
signed to all the several employments necessary to supply the wants and luxu- 
ries of the whole body of the people. The carpenter charges at will, without 
com petition, except from his home competitors. The manufacturers of clothes 
charge at will; the furniture dealers the same; the house-builders also; the 
railroads thesame. They are left to the law of competition among themselves 
to regulate their exchanges 

It is evident that the farmer who has a superfluity will desire to exchange it 
for such things as he requires but does not produce, for all articles of comfort 
and luxury, and that this exchange will be limited only by the wants of each 
and the imperative needs of each, The relative quantities of each which will 
be exchanged for the others will be determined only by their necessities and 
tastes and by the abundance of supply. Then will come the force of combina- 
tions between those who have similar interests to keep up prices, but this force 
can operate only temporarily, and not permanently, against superfluity of pro- 
duction. 

But supposing all branches of industry within the close community to pro- 
duce a superfluity, a new division of labor will have to be made, and still an- 
other part be applied to the higher arts and to the supply of wants developed 
out of this superfluity of production. 

This instance would represent a condition of economic law which would be 
fair and equal as between themselves. No objection could be made that be- 
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cause the Government had apportioned the amount of labor to each pursui 
and had excluded all productions outside of the State the agricultural part of 
the community were imposed on. They could only complain that the produc 
tions of the outside world were excluded and insist that the abundance of pro 
duction, and its cheapness of supply and the just distribution and compensation 
of all was due not so much to the exclusion of foreign productions as to the 
proper division of labor. 

But let us compare this State with another with a population of a million of 
peopie similarly located in every respect, and in which there is no prohibitory 
duty and no protective duty, and find the difference. In both a small part o 
the people are adequate to produce a superfluity of subsistence; in both a wis: 
public policy divides labor and directs it into néw productions; in both skilled 
labor, art, and science abound. In this latter State a tax is imposed on all the 
people for precisely the amount necessary to sustain and compensate those en 
gaged in the new division of labor until it becomes self-sustaining. No tax 
upon consumption is imposed; foreign productions and inventions come in free 
and unimpeded, and-the standard of price and value in all things is fixed by 
this competition, except in so far as the ingenious combinations of commerce 
and exchange may still introduce an unnatural and arbitrary factor to control 
prices. 

If more highly skilled laborand better economics of well-fed and well-clothed, 
contented labor, wisely distributed into different employments as the wants of 
the people and the extent of production, or demand and supply require, has 
produced an abundance of supply on the cheapest possible terms as to price; if 
labor-saving inventions have reduced the amount of human labor requisite for 
any given amount of production to the minimum in this latter state, there will 
be no room for competition by the products of more costly labor. 

This result will be reached by the competition between the fruits of labor i 
all parts of the world, in which contest the cost of production has been constant! y 
lessened and the contest left to rest upon the progress of invention and the 
greater efficiency of labor, in which struggie the advantages of better fed labor 
and more contented labor and better machinery have been the factors relied on. 

With productions thus increased and cheapened, with an industrial system 
resting on the economic truths that the intelligence of the laborer directs the 
use of his faculties better than his ignorance, that it improves his habits and his 
strength and his health, that better intelligence and better habits and labor-sav- 
ing inventions produce more abundantly and more cheaply than inferior labor 
the production of the state where competition has been excluded and prices 
made dear by the opportunities of combination to keep prices down will be ata 
fatal disadvantage. 

It is evident that the superfluities of production from the state where values 
have been increased by arbitrary law can not compete in outside markets with 
production reduced in its cost, not only by skilled labor and by a wise exercise 
of the public powers in the constant division of labor, but also by competition 
from the outside world--both in labor-saving machinery and in invention and 
from natural advantages. 

We perceive, then, that to the producer, whether a farmer or a manufacturer, 
the only law that will measure the value of his production in exchange is the 
amount of labor and the cost of labor as measured by the amount and the cost 
of labor of the object to be exchanged, and that the chief agents in increasing 
or diminishing the cost will be the greater or less skill and efficiency of the 
labor, and that all the elements beyond these that enter into the price are those 
of commerce, of exchange, of transportation, and of credit, which are the sub- 
ject of the enterprise and commercial sagacity of a country. see : 

But we are considering the laws of production, and not of distribution and 
exchange. We must confine our attention to the subject of the means by which Mi 
production of a country may be diversified and the wants of all the people sup- 
plied—the subject of the agency of skilled labor in this result and of a division 
of labor—the subject of the effect and influence of foreign and of domestic com- 
petition. : : 

We have seen that it would be possible under a system of entire seclusion of 
a people from all foreign production so to adjust the economic conditions by 
proper divisions of labor as to produce a superfluity of productions and of all 
things susceptible of production and manufacture there, and that in such a case 
the increase of values between the abundant production would only be the ; 
wants, necessities, and tastes of the people, the cost of transportation, and the 
reasonable cost of exchange. : 

We have observed that in this instance in any exchange the amount of labor 
required to produce it would be the first element of cost, then of transportation, 
and then of exchange, and this amount would be a strictly equitable mode of 
exchange, in which no hardship would exist. There would be no estimate of 
comparative values of their production estimated by any other standard of val- 
ues. The producer of wheat could not say that wheat in another country wi!! 
bring so many dollars a bushel, and that this sum represented more than | 
could obtain for it at home, for he has received the value of his product 
by an equitable and just standard of compensation, which is equal and 

all. . 
‘What do you do, then, when you adopt another standard and introduce th 
value of production as fixed by other countries, a standard fixed by what you 
term the law of competition, the law of supply anddemand? Do you adopt 
standard of value fixed by any just and equitablerules, by any standard based 
on just compensation to all the agencies engaged, on @ compensation based on 
a just division of the value of the things produced in proportion to the age! 
cies of production, to the skill of the laborer, and the amount of his pr 
tion? For this is unquestionably the just and compensating law of va 
until the elements of transportation, of commerce, and of exchange are adie 
and competition is only of value in so far as it is a means of reaching this end. | 

You adopt a standard of price and a quality of excellence measured and fix d 
by great combinations of credit, which are themselves the creature of the exer- 
cise of the powers of foreign governments. : } 

The truth of this conclusion will appear from a consideration of what are | 
elements of value in any article of foreign production. What is it that fixes! 
price abroad ? ‘ ‘ e k ; 

First, necessary cost of production, including subsistence and compensation i 
of labor, cost of material and transportation. ‘To this must be added the cos * 
exchange and credit used in effecting it. To this absolutely necessars s 
must be added the amount which may be added by speculative and artificia } 
siderations, such as speculation, such as purchase and concentration 0 : 
whole supply ; such as result from the control of credit ; such as result fi : i 
greet associated capital of these industries, which enable them to put : n the ; 
market just such amount of thesupply of these commodities as will not d ; 
the price; such combinations as will enable them to limit and preven , ‘ 
petition. : s : ‘ a 

if Mr. Keene could make a combination which enabled him tocontro! 
tire production of a great staple like wheat; if Mr. Vanderbilt can mak« 
bination which will control the rates of railroad transportation for s ac 
production and travel,as that of the fifty millions of the people of the U 
States, what will prevent the concentrated credit and capital of Great 
from making the foreign standard of value by which American product 
be measured altogether arbitrary, and in what respect is such a stanc 
values a better one for American interests than one fixed by our own G 
ment and by our own people? And in what respect can such astandard 0! \ 
ues more truly measure the proportions of compensation of labor in our 
country than a standard of our own? i, Y ; 

But, it is replied, that this theory, and it is eonfronted with a fact to wb! 
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exce! ~ s [ 
certainly a fact which can not lightly be it must . yu 
and taken for its true val for we ar ur of error. but « 
we wish to go wherever reas n leads us 28 this fact por 
if not superior excellence of quality of pr on ¢ 
cheapness of supply, measu d by a stant non to both« 
I 1 superiority ul f wy ng, prod 
port yn, commerce, Iti tand powe 
of credit and finance government aid and | 
established and long pur yports that gove nt aid 
icy which established and maintained the East India ¢ 
hundreds « irs has fostered i ind commer ] i 3 L 
t vast terests which have enabled England to: vorid t 
i t up by independence of the fiscal ager f ‘ 
import a dependence for h indreds of y« which sits ex] 
measure in her present enormous pu! bt : 

Let us examine this question of the fo n st i of 
of fact: A farmer sells a hundred 1els of pounds of bu r 





of cotton. If there is a foreis 1and the price will be fixed at the f 


standard for all that is sent abroad or that is supplied for this purpos 








foreign standard of value will be the result of the causes we ha 
peculiar to the economics of the fo gn state, whether pauper 
tion of credit, or skilled labor Tl , butte 1 cott 

port i valued at the foreign standard, when ti > mone} 1 
port and val reig ands } 
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wheat, butter, or cotton, is diminished by law duty 
quires him to pay in increased price for the 1y Ww 
will suppose this difference t re 

for his wheat or butter « yn nis s, } 
ceives 75 cents for every by a 





sary effect of a duty, for as soon as the compet 
same or less than the foreign price the duty 
form. What benefit then does the producer 
wheat, butter, or cotton’ 

Vhy should the law require } to give one-fourth of his labor to t i 
of others? 
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burdened industries. It is adm is necessary to this end that 
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it would be wis: that he should be made to | the burden of the 
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for any article of consumption than they can buy for j 
give a profitto those who make such articles, when the ce thus ] 
by the whole community aggregates vastly more than the amount necess 





give the profit to the producer or manufacturer Why would it not ! 


and wiser to pay the producer of the articlesa bounty of whatevers 





ness requires to equalize or make his profits superior to the foreign ul 
urer or producer? 
if the account shall show that the manufacturer in be supportedanda 


rate of profit can be given by an appropriation of one-fourth less than 1 
amount now taxed for their benefit directly to them, then it can not be 1 
tained that diversified production is really prohibit : 
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eign imports or on high duties This is certainly true in all cases whe 
protected interest with high duties supplies only a fourth ora halfor two-t 
of the amount consumed in the country, for in these inst ces it is appare 
the very surface that all over and above the r edin the count 
whether it is a half ora third or two-thirds to the manufact 
producer, and is therefore unnecessarily pai ‘ tion is co 

It is therefore evident that skilled labor i workme rnd 1 
facturers and diversified production not ona tarifffor ; t 
but if public aid is necessary to the support of these great interests this 1 


aid can be given much more economically by a direct appropriat 
smaller amount of money. 


DEPENDENCE ON FISCAL }¥ 





rhe honorable Senator from Mississippi, with 
belongs to his efforts, commanded the attentior 
he grasped the whole of this great subject in the 
sified production was not dependent in any wise 
opment on the aid of Government or on public p 
these great agencies of business, to-day levying 
han any and all other causes 
Second. That dependence in tl al agencic t was 
structive of the Government and the healthy exercise of its functions. | 
examine these propositions. If true, they deter 
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ruesti ‘ 
However important diversified productions may be, if t ca ” 
quate to produce it, then the aid of Government or of : 
lished by it is altogether un: essary and besides m tne | 
degr 

rhere can be no question that any dependence of great interests 
country on the exercise of the powers POVSEHIBSNS CROMNES & am 

da motive for influencing and controlling a ting such powers 
those who exercise them. 

No doubt a powerful influence is thus created t fluence the government 





the country. But, Mr. President, how will you divorce the power of g 
ment from both a direct and an indirect influence over the great values of t 
country? It seems to me that it will not answer the demands of product 

. to affirm that its dependence on the proper exercise of the 
of a government is a fatal objection to the just a 
ers in its behalf. 
Shall the power which aggregates greater revenue than the governme 
self does from the franchise to tax all } 
the goverfiment to individuals be dec! aired independer 
government? Is notall production absolute! 


not their combination give them abso}: 
pe oT ie ? 















I it of all the po 
vendent on this pow 
ite control over the great box 
Are we quite-sure that entire independence of control f 
puvie powers best consists with the interests of the great body of prod : 
He country? Shall transportation, the perpetual right to tax locomotion 
tra isportation, be left entir« ly beyond the reach of t ’ 


\s population increases and the m ugnitude of 









1e¢ powers of gover! 








enn { ; prod n 3 iarge v 
~~ se great interests adjust themselves into harmon 3 1 t 3 wit 
other without any dire cting power? 

Are there no*forces which evolve then ‘ ‘ iw to 
power in the hands of a few and to subject t nterests of t 
people to the control of a minority ? 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION MUST RE FAIR AND 
7 “See 
Mr. President, the day has come in which the question of production u 


distribution, 80 as to supply subsistence and comfort io all the peo; snail 
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the effect of the appropriation of $1,599,000,000 during the past history of the Re- 
public to the direct encouragement of manufacturing industries and to diversi 
fied agricultural production within th 3 which paid it 


we 


THE TRUE PUBLIC POLICIES, 


What wide-spread prosperity, what general contentment, what increased and 
diversified production? How contented and happy a people the vast and varied 
resources of these States wonu!d have developed by this time. I will not pursue 
this subject further at this time. It is evident that the public policies which 
produce diversified production are the established combinations of credit which 
result from a sound and equal and just system of currency and exchange, from 
a commerce free from unnecessary burdens and restrictions, from systems of 
transportation wisely regulated, from all agencies of exchange fostered and ad- 
justed and protected by wise economies; from a fair and ympetition, both 
foreign and domestic, from ge ileduecation, and schools of art A system of 
revenue, however raised, should be adjusted with reference to these conditions 
as the established commercial policy of the country and without interfering 
with them any further than n 
interests against sudden and temporary causes. 

The future necessities of this country, with its rapidly inereasing population, 
will soon demand a conformity to the economic laws which control the ques- 
tions of supply and demand. The necessities of the great body of the people, 
the necessary conditions of human life in a dense population will have to be 
supplied under a new state of things. The bounties of nature in a country 
where an unoccupied soil and untouched forests furnish subsistence to a people 
with but little or no labor will soon have been exhausted, and it will no longer 
be possible to supply their wants without a true adjustment of the economic 
conditions of the country, without a just equation in the exchanges of the fruits 
of labor, without increasing and cheapening production and increasing and 
cheapening distribution and the means and facilities of exchange. Whatever 
policies of state effectuate this end will be those which are necessary for the 
Government and will force themselves into observance. 
not be such as increase the cost of commodities and limit and check commerce 
and exchange. 
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A TARIFF ALL THE STATES. 
In my votes, Mr. President, I regard the present question as one of adjust- 
ment and not of the adoption of a system. So long as it exists I shall endeavor, 


FOR REVENUE BEARING EQUALLY ON 


Certainly they will | 


iight be necessary for the protection of its great | 


as others will, to obtain as large a share of the supposed advantages for the peo- | 


ple of my own State as possible. *Whenever it is in my power to aid in adopt- 
ing a system which shall establish fair and just relations between the agricult- 
ural and mechanical and manufacturing labor of this country, which shall re- 
lieve commerce and exchange of unnecessary burdens, which shall cheapen the 
cost of subsistence to the people, which shall at the same time diversify their 
employments and protect manufactures, not by giving unreasonable profits to 
capital, not by increasing the cost of the manufactured article, but by protecting 
them from sudden and powerful foreign combinations by temporary means, 
and opening and widening the area of consumption and the markets of the 
world, I shall gladly do so. I believe such a system to be possible, a system of 
free trade and also of protection under wise policies of government, under a 
revenue tariff with its incidental and reasonable protection, 


SPEECHES 


JOSEPH WHEELER, 


ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July18, and Thursday, July 19, 1888. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue 


Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When this discussion commenced it was asserted 
that all American industries were to be destroyed. We have spent 
three months in this debate, most of which has been carried on by 
gentlemen on the other side of the House in opposition to this bill, and 
no one has yet shown that a single industry will be even harmed, much 
less destroyed. 

Now, about the cotton-ties, the duty on which has been under dis- 
cussion this morning. A tariff commission appointed by the Repub- 
lican party, every member of which was a protectionist and the special 
champion of some protected interest, took some testimony on that sub- 
ject, from which I quote. 

Mr. English, in his testimony, says: ‘*‘ When the cotton is landed in 
Liverpool and sold, 6 per cent. is deducted for the tare, just as 10 per 
cent. is deducted for tare on sugar.’’ Then the question was asked 
him: ‘* The 6 per cent. that is deducted in Liverpool is the tare on the 
ties and bagging?’’ His answer was, ‘‘ Yes, sir.”’ Then he was asked 
this question: ‘*So that in fact the cotton is sold in Liverpool by its 
net actual weight?’’ To which he answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

Again, on page 306 of the report, I find that Mr. Ranlett testified in 
these words: 

By Commissioner AMBLER: 

q. Is not the price of cotton in this country fixed by the price of cotton in Liv- 
, 01? 

, > “Of course. 
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| good judgment. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


©. Tam speaking of Liverpool; do they not strip the cotton, taking off ties 

d bagging, and weigh it? 

A. American cotton is bought in America by agents of English houses in Li, 
erpool. The Liverpool merchants have a knowledge of the way cotton is sold 
in this country, so that when they give an order for 1,000 bales they know it 
means with the bagging and ties around it (gross weight), and they calculate so 
much for the packing and pay so much less 

®. So that in Liverpool they pay for the cotton they get, and although appar 
ently they pay for the bagging and ties, yet in regulating the price here they 
allow for the bagging and ties? 

A. Yes, sir; and the American producer loses it 

I'rom the same report we learn that the pretense that the proposed 
increase of duty will not result to the advantage of the workingmen, 
but is purely and simply a bonus to the manufacturer. 

[ read from the testimony of Mr. Edgerly, on page 2261: 

There are only ten mills in the United States which make cotton-ties 
employ only a small proportion of the workersiniron. I call special attention 
to that fact. It has been stated that the necessity for increasing the tariff is that 
it will benefit an enormous number of people employed in the manufacture of 
these ties in this country. That isa fallacy. The entire consumption of the 
United States is never more tian 30,000tons, which would only occupy 300 mer 
making 1 ton a day 100 days. 

This testimony shows that every cent paid for bagging and ties is a 
dead loss to the cotton-planter, and it seemsto me that this loss should 
not be augmented by increasing the duties on ties, which the manu- 
facturer will add to his price for an article of prime necessity to the 
planter. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Thursday, July 19, 1888. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to occupy the committee but one mo- 
ment for the purpose of correcting some erroneous impressions which 
I see have crept into this debate. It is now more than one hundred 
days since this bill was reported to the House by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. It is more than 
three months since the debate was opened by the speech made on this 
floor by that distinguished gentleman. Since that time more than 
one thousand speeches have been made upon this bill, more than three- 
fourths of which have been by gentlemen who have opposed its pas 
sage. They have been very—— 

Mr. LEHLBACH.,. I desire to ask a parliamentary question. 
I not to get a vote upon my amendment now? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have risen to oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has risen to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHEELER. It will be beaten after I get through. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this 
amendment will be beaten ? 

Mr. WHEELER. It will depend upon the vote, but I think it wil] 
be defeated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is in order to obviate the competition 
Austrian prisons if you want to heat it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The House will vote with great consideration aud 
It has been said that this bill is destructive of the iron 
interests, and I want to call attention to the fact that the reduction 
upon the metal schedule hardly affects in the slightest degree «i 
dustry in thiscountry. Of the $18,000,000 reduction by the additions 
to the free-list, some sixteen millions are upon tin-plate; then thereare 
three hundred thousand on needles; there are two hundred and forty 
thousand on iron-ties, which have almost ceased to be manufactured in 
this country. ‘Then on quicksilver and copper ores and antimony and 
the balance of the metal schedule we have had in the past an importa- 
tion which amounts to $267,000, upon which a tax is collected of neat 
$36,000. I think I am correct in stating that no intelligent manutact- 
urer or employé engaged in the iron industry has protested against o1 
suggested that they objected to or were opposed to any of these clauses 
of that schedule which includes this $267,000. For the last twenty- 
five years every Secretary of the Treasury, every President, and every 
platform of every party has demanded a reduction in the tariff. 

Now, in regard to the dutiableschedule. The largest reduction pro- 
posed to be made in the duty on any article, except wool, has been 
made on sugar, and we have heard no complaint from the sugar industry 
on that score; but if it does affect them they recognize that all the in- 
dustries should in some manner contribute to this necessary reduction 
which must be made in our revenues. The largest reduction is upon 
wool, and the State of Texas and other Southern States produce much 
more raw wool in proportion to population than any other portion o! 
our country. No protest has come from them, excepting those few pro- 
tests which are sent here as political measures and for political pur- 
poses, and not as the expression of the opinions or feelings of the pro- 
testants regarding any economical business principles. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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